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Me  PftToa's  book  contains  many  in- 
teresting particulars  respecting  fiurke^ 
not  given  by  his  other  biographers ;  it 
exhibits  much  just  sentiment  and 
good  feeling,  and  it  displays  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  much  careful  in- 
quiry has  been  employed  in  its  pro- 
duction. Of  the  aiction  we  cannot 
speak  very  favourably :  it  is  generally 
perspicuous  and  spirited,  but  it  is  too 
often  inaccurate  and  faulty,  and  it 
sometimes  makes  attempts  at  eleva- 
tion and  effect  which  are  by  no  meads 
succesaftil.  Notwithstanding  these  and 
other  drawbacks^  the  work  is  a  sen- 
sible and  a  valuable  one.  Jf  Mr  Prior 
have  not  accomplished  all  that  the 
fame  of  Burke  demanded,  some  excuse 
may  be  found  for  him  in  the  difficul- 
ties which  beset  his  undertaking.  He 
could  not  have  chosen  one  less  capable 
of  successful  execution. 

Perhaps  the  empire  stands  more 
deeply  indebted  to  Burke,  looking  at 
what  it  has  been  preserved  from,  at 
what  has  been  preserved  to  it,  and 
at  what  it  has  obtained,  than  to  any 
other  individual — ^perhaps  no  other  in- 
dividual ever  equalled  nim  in  great 
and  extraordinary  achievements,  ac- 
complished by  the  mere  force  of  intel- 
lect—but  nomartjal  victories,  no  splen- 
did series  of  ministerial  labours,  scarce- 
ly any  <^  the  things  which  generally 
give  shape  and  perpetuity  to  the  high- 
est kind  of  fame,  embody  hia  tran- 


scendent powers  and  services  to  the 
gaze  of  the  world.  His  mighty  ge- 
nius soared  far  above  these,  for  the 
means  of  benefiting  his  country,  and 
the  most  important  of  its  triumphs, 
were  too  vast,  complex,  and  exalted  in 
their  nature,  to  be  judged  of  by  the 
ordinary  modes  of  definition  and  va- 
luation. In  consequence,  much  of  the 
glory  which  belongs  to  him  has  been 
given  to  others.  The  nation  annud- 
ly  heaps  new  honours  on  the  tomb  of 
Pitt,  while  that  of  Burke— of  the  man 
who  smote,  divided,  and  paralysed  a 
mighty  revolutionary  Opposition— 
erushed  an  almost  irresistible  multi- 
tude of  revolutionary  teachers — stayed 
the  frenzy  of  the  community— con- 
verted apostacy  and  terror  into  im- 
passionea  fidelity  and  diivalrous  da« 
ring — ^in  a  word,  who  fbrmed  the  are- 
na for  Pitt,  and  created  the  host  by 
which  he  conquered— is  foigotten. 

Nothing  could  well  be  more  unne- 
cessary than  to  add  to  the  Intimate 
fame  of  Pitt  the  fame  belonging  to 
another ;  but,  nevertheless,  those  who 
adopt  his  name,  and  revere  his  me- 
mory, will  not  sufier  any  portion  thai 
has  been  assigned  to  him  to  be  tdcen 
away.  In  addition  to  this,  those  who 
call  themselves  his  followers,  have 
lately  embraced  principles  and  policj 
which  clash  greatly  with  those  whi^ 
Burke  recommended  in  similar  cbu 
cumstanoes.    Our  other  political  par- 
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ties  have  a  direct  interest  in  employ- 
ing every  effort  to  destroy  Burke  s  re- 
putation altogether.  If  he  were  a 
statesman  and  a  patriot.  Fox  was  a 
driveller  and  a  demagogue — if  his 
principles  were  truth  and  wisdom, 
the  Whigs  arc  the  most  blind  and 
dishonoured  body  of  men  that  the 
world  ever  contained.  The  Bentham- 
ites have  equal  cause  with  the  Whigs 
to  detest  bira.  Though  his  ashes  slum- 
ber in  the  tomb,  his  voice  is  still  heard 
to  confoimd  them — his  spirit  still 
walks  the  earth  to  scatter  their  dog- 
mas and  schemes  to  the  winds,  and  to 
hold  them  up  to  the  derision  of  man- 
kind. 

Of  course,  a  biographer,  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  fame  of  Burke,  should  be 
able  to  sketch,  distinctly  and  vividly, 
the  effects  which  his  speeches  antl 
writings  produced,  both  to  his  own 
country  and  to  Europe— he  should  be 
able  to  draw  the  line  between  the  tri- 
umphs of  his  hero  and  tliose  of  Pitt 
—he  should  be  able  to  pourtrav  the 
mighty  influence  and  prodigious  er- 
rors, follies,  and  guilt,  of  Fox  and  the 
Whigs — he  should  be  able  to  i)aint  the 
tremendous  and  appalling  array  of  ene- 
mies, difficulties,  and  sorrows,  which 
Burke  had  to  encounter  when  he  gained 
the  most  glorious  of  his  victories,  and 
which  would  have  crushed  and  de- 
stroyed any  spirit  but  his  own — and 
he  should  be  able  to  cope  with,  not 
oqIt  the  delusions,  but  the  prejudices 
and  the  wickedness  of  parties.  He 
should  possess  a  mind  equally  daunt- 
kas  and  impartial — determined  to  be 
alike  just  and  unsparing,  and  to  deal 
as  liberally  in  condemnation  as  pane- 
gyric— aware  that,  as  it  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  one  whom  almost  all  con- 
spired to  wrong,  it  could  only  do  jus- 
tice to  him  by  treating  e\'ery  enemy 
with  due  severity. 

We  wish,  not  more  for  the  sake  of 
Burke  than  for  the  sake  of  tlic  coun- 
try, that  his  memory  was  held  in  due 
estimation.  If  a  nation  px])cct  to  pos- 
sess great  men,  it  must  consocrntc  tlicir 
ashes  and  preserve  from  stain  their 
plory— if  it  expect  to  have  wise  rulers, 
It  must  teach  its  children  to  revere  its 
departed  sages.  We  think  the  writings 
of  this  great  and  wonderful  man  have 
lately  lo^t  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  tueir  influence.  Altliough  they 
were  so  stf  <kingly  applicable  to  some 
of  the  leading  topics  of  the  last  two 
sessions  of  Parliament,  we  could  find 


but  few  traces  of  them  in  the  discus- 
sions. Amidst  the  gigantic  events 
which  concluded  the  war,  and  the  sub- 
sequent revolutionary  convulsions  of 
Europe,  the  late  Marquis  of  Lon- 
dondiTry — we  name  it  to  his  eternal 
honour — seemed  to  take  Burke  for  his 
guide,  but  with  his  death  the  influ- 
ence of  Burke  appeared  to  terminate. 
We  regret  this  deeply.  Setting  aside 
other  matters,  we  are  convinced  that 
Burke's  theory  for  constructing  and 
governing  society — for  creating  and 
preserving  general  liberty  and  happi- 
ness—can never  be  shaken  ;  and  there- 
fore we  are  convinced  that  every  de- 
parture from  it  is  a  departure  into 
error. 

Allowing  as  liberally  as  we  please 
for  the  infirmities  of  mankind,  there 
is  something  in  this  not  a  little  extra- 
ordinary. The  compositions  of  Burke 
are  inimitable  in  literary  beauty,  and 
this,  if  they  had  possessed  no  other 
recommendation,  ought  to  have  ob- 
tained for  them  constant  perusal  and 
powerful  influence.  But,  m  addition, 
they  treat  of  the  highest  interests  of 
individuals  and  nations ;  they  give  the 
most  profound  and  magnificent  views 
of  those  things  on  which  the  tongue 
of  the  Englishman  dwells  for  ever; 
the  splendours  of  the  diction  only  serve 
to  pourtray  tlie  most  astonibhing  tri- 
umphs of  genius,  knowledge,  wisdom, 
and  philosophy.  Moreover,  that  por- 
tion of  them  which,  when  they  were 
written,  appeared  to  be  but  opinion 
and  speculation,  has  been  proved  by 
time  to  have  been  sublime  truth  and 
unerring  prophesy.  Burke  died  the 
greatest  ot  sages — a  man  gifted  with 
even  su()erhuman  wisdom — and  the 
grave  has  made  him  a  wonderful  pro- 
phet. One  of  the  most  striking  pecu- 
liarities of  his  late  works  is — they  form 
a  chain  of  predictions,  respecting  some 
of  the  most  momentous,  novel,  and 
complicated  of  human  events,  which 
have  been  accomplished  to  the  letter. 
Finally,  the  history  of  Euroi>e  for  the 
lost  seven  years  has  been  of  a  descrip- 
tion to  compel  the  nation  to  study  the 
topics  on  wnicli  he  wrote,  and  to  drive 
it  to  the  stores  of  instruction  which 
lie  providetl. 

When  those  who  boast  so  eternally 
of  the  increased  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom of  the  world,  shall  explain  to  our 
satisfaction  why  the  writings  ot*  Burke, 
wliieh  treat  of  the  form  and  repula- 
lions  of  society,  are  not  in  every  man's 
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hanck — why  they  are  not  quoted  ..?»d 
acted  upon  by  our  statesmen — wliy 
they  are  not  incorporated  with  public 
opinion — why  the  nation  does  not 
make  them  its  test  in  judging  of  revo- 
lutionists>  revolutionary  crmls,  and 
revolutions — and  why  Fox  is  still  wor- 
shipped, while  the  ashes  of  Burke 
slumber  almost  without  notice,  we  will 
then  cease  to  treat  their  boasts  with 
derision. 

Edmund  Burke  was  bom  at  Dublin, 
January  1st,  O.  S.  1730.  His  father 
was  a  respectable  attorney.  After  being 
some  time  at  the  Dublin  University, 
he  removed  to  London  in  1750,  with 
the  intention  of  becoming  a  member 
of  the  bar. 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  gave  any 
very  striking  indications  of  superior 
talent  during  the  period  of  his  educa- 
tion. He  was,  after  all,  a  poet,  and 
the  following  extracts  from  a  transla- 
tion of  the  conclusion  of  the  second 
Georgic  of  Virgil,  made  when  he  was 
only  sixteen,  will  be  regarded  as  a  cu- 
riosity : — 

"  Oh !  happy  swains !  did  they  know  how 

to  prize 
The  many  blessings  rural  life  supplies, 
Where  in  safe  huts  from  clattering  arms 

alar. 
The  pomp  of  cities,  and  the  din  of  war. 
Indulgent  earth,  to  pay  his  labouring 

hand. 
Pours  in  his  arms  the  blessings  of  the 

land; 
Calm  through  the  valleys  flows  along  his 

life, 
He  knows  no  danger,  as  he  knows  no 

strife. 
What!  though  no  marble -portals,  rooms 

of  state. 
Vomit  the  cringing  torrent  from  his  gate, 
Though  no  proud  purple  hang  his  stately 

halls. 
Nor  lives  the  breathing  brass  along  his 

walls; 
Though  the  sheep  clothe  him  witliouC 

colours*  aid, 
Kor  seeks  he  foreign  luxury  from  trade ; 
Yet  peace  and  honesty  adorn  his  days 
W^ith  rural  riches  and  a  life  of  ease." 


^  Celestial  Nine !  my  only  joy  and  care. 
Whose  love  inflames  me,  and  whose  rites 

Ibetf, 
Lead  me,  oh  lead  me  I  from  the  vulgar 

throng, 
Clothe  nature's  mystVies  in  thy  rapturous 

■ong. 


What  various  forms  in  Heaven's  broad 

belt  appear, 
Whose  limits  bound  the  curcle  of  the 

year, 
Or,  spread  around,  in  glittering  order  lia^ 
Or  roll  in  mystic  numbers  through  the 

sky! 
What  dims  the  midnight  lustre  of  the 

moon? 
What  cause  obstructs  the  sun's  bright 

rays  at  noon  ? 
Why  haste  his  fiery  steeds  so  long  to  lave 
Their  splendid  chariot  in  the  wintry  wave  J 
Or  why  bring  on  the  lazy  moon  so  slow? 
What  love  detains  them  in  the  rcalme 

below?" 

From  reasons  which  do  not  appear, 
Burke  forsook  the  study  of  tlie  law, 
and  was  never  called  to  the  bar.  He 
became  an  autlior  by  profession,  at 
least  lie  followed  no  other  profession 
for  several  years,  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  he  sought  any  other,  if  wc 
except  his  attempt  to  obtain  the  Pn>- 
fessorship  of  Logic  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow.  ]Vlr  Dugald  Stewart 
doubts  whether  this  attempt  was  ever 
made. 

Mr  Prior  controverts  the  common 
opinion,  that  his  pen,  at  tliis  period  of 
his  life,  furnished  him  with  his  sole 
means  of  subsistence,  and  asserts, 
though  he  does  not  say  on  what  au* 
thority,  that  his  fuHier  allowed  him 
two  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  After 
labouring  assiduously  in  his  literary 
vocation  for  several  years,  he,  in  1761, 
accompanied  Mr  Hamilton,  better 
known  by  the  name  Single-speech 
Hamilton,  who  was  made  the  Irish 
secretary,  to  Ireland,  partly  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  friend,  and  partly  in  that  of 
private  secretary.  His  connexion  with 
this  gentleman  was  not  of  long  con- 
tinuance. In  1765  he  was  made  pri« 
vate  secretary  to  the  Marquis  of  Hock« 
ingham,  and  obtained  a  scat  in  Parlia« 
ment.  He  speedily  became  a  brilliant 
orator,  rose  to  the  office  of  Whig  leader 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  after 
a  long  and  laborious  public  life,  spent 
chiefly  in  opposition,  in  which  he  proved 
himself  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  the  age,  he  died  in  1797. 

We  must  now,  in  justice  to  Mr 
Prior,  give  some  extracts  from  his  book. 
Speaking  of  Burke's  conduct  in  tb« 
years  which  followed  his  arrival  hn 
London,  he  states, 

**  His  more  sedentary  pursuits  were 
followed  witli  a  degree  of  assiduity,  whkdt 
vivacious  men  commonly  term  («£ocU(iif  ( 
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bol  whidi  mora  tober  jndgmenU  know  to 
tM  A  good  substitute  for  all  other  talents, 
■nd  in  fact  the  only  surety  for  their  excel- 
lence. His  application  was  unwearied. 
Unlike  most  persons  of  vivid  fancy,  he 
had  fi^d  senfie  enough  to  recollect,  that 
the  moKt  brilliant  imaginations  ought  not 
only  to  have  wings  to  fly,  but  also  legs  to 
stand  upon ;  in  other  words,  that  genius, 


tion,  who  own  his  fuperior  talents,  can 
iind  nothing  to  ny  against  him,  but  that 
he  it  an  impudent  fellow." 

Of  the  eloquence  displayed  by  Burke 
on  the  impeachment  of  Hastings,  3ir 
Prior  thus  speaks : — 

^  But  above  them  all,  (Fox,  Sheridan, 
&e. )  beyond  dispute  stood  Mr  Burke.— 
The  greatest  amazement,  even  to  those 


unpropped  by  knowledge,  may  serve  to     ^|,^  ^^^^^  hjm  i^g^,  was  excited  by  the 


amuse,  but  will  rarely  be  useful  in  the 
more  important  concerns  of  mankind.*' 

"  His  excesses  were  not  in  dissipation, 
but  in  study.  He  gave  way  to  no  licen- 
tious inclinations.  It  is  asserted  that  he 
did  not  then  know  a  single  game  at  cards ; 
and  that  wine  was  no  further  a  fovourite 
than  as  it  contributed  to  social  inter- 
course, of  which  he  was  at  every  period 
of  his  life,  particularly  with  literary  and 
scientific  men,  extremely  fond,  so  far  as 


opening  speech  or  speeches  of  the  im- 
peachment, which  a  modem  writer,  ad- 
verse to  the  impeachment  itself,  thus 
characterises  in  the  general  terms  em- 
ployed at  the  time :— *  Never  were  the 
powers  of  that  wonderful  man  displayed 
to  such  advantage  as  on  this  occasion ; 
and  he  astonished  even  those  who  were 
most  intimately  acquainted  with  him  by 
the  vast  extent  of  his  reading,  the  variety 
of  his  resources,  the  minuteness  of  his  in- 


the  pleasures  of  conviviality  could  be  en-    formation,  and  the  lucid  order  in  whush 
joyed  without  its  excesses.'*  - 

Burke  became  a  first-rate  in  Parlia- 
ment almost  immediately  on  his  en- 
tering it.  Mr  Prior  gives  the  foDow- 
ing  account  of  bis  debuU 

**  The  session  opened  for  business  on 
the  14kh  January,  1766,  when  Mr  Burke 
■eized  the  first  opportunity  of  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  discusMon  concerning 
America.  The  details  are  not  otherwise 
known  than  from  a  few  notes  taken  by 
Lord  Chariemont  Mr  Pitt,  who  profess- 
ed to  have  no  specific  objection  to  the 
ministry,  though  he  would  not  give  them 
his  confidence,  immediately  followed  Mr 
Burke  in  the  debate,  and  complimented 
him  by  observing, '  that  the  young  mem- 
ber had  proved  a  very  able  advocate ;  he 
bad  himself  intended  to  enter  at  length 
into  the  details,  but  he  had  been  antici- 


he  arranged  the  whole  for  the  support  of 
his  object,  and  to  make  a  deep  imprea- 
sion  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers.*  ** 

"  Nothing,  certainly,  in  the  way  of  fisct, 
and  nothing,  perhaps,  even  in  theatrical 
representation,  ever  exceeded  the  efTecta 
produced  among  the  auditory,  by  the  de- 
tail of  the  cruelties  of  Debi  Sing,  which 
he  gave  on  the  third  day,  from  the  re- 
ports of  Mr  Paterson,  who  had  been  sent 
as  commissioner  to  inquire  into  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  whole  statement  is  ap- 
palling and  heart-sickening  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  a  convulsive  sensation  of  horror, 
affright,  and  smothered  execration,  per- 
vaded all  the  male  part  of  his  hearers, 
and  audible  sobbings  and  screams,  at- 
tend id  with  tears  and  faint ings  the  fe- 
male. His  own  feelings  were  scarcely 
less  overpowering ;  he  dropped  his  head 


patad  with  so  much  ingenuity  and  elo-     upon  his  hands,  and  for  some  minutes 


quence,  there  was  little  Icfr  for  him  to 
say ;  he  congratuUted  him  on  his  success, 
and  his  friends  on  the  value  of  the  acqui- 
aition  they  had  made.'— After  this  he 
spoke  frequently,  and  at  length,  and  again 


was  unable  to  proceed.— .Alluding  to  the 
close  of  this  day,  the  writer  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Trial  says-—*  In  this  part  of 
his  speech,  Mr  Burke*s  descriptions  were 
more  vivid,  more  harrowing,  and  more 


received  some  unusual  compliments,  the  horrific,  than  human  utterance,  on  either 
highest  estimates  being  formed  of  his  fact  or  fancy,  periiaps.  ever  formed  he- 
powers  as  a  speaker."  fore.     The  agitation  of  most  people  was 

In    the    following    session.   Lord  very  apparent     Mrs  Sheridan  was  so 

Chariemont  stated,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  overpowered  that  she  fainted ;  several 

Flood —  others  were  as  powerfully  aflfected.'  *' 

*'  1  some  time  ago  sent  to  Leland  an  *•  <  His  powers,'  says  a  political  adver- 

■ccount  of  our  friend  Burke's  unparalleU  sary,*  *  were  never  more  conspicuous  than 

ed  success,  which  I  suppose  he  commu-  on  that  memorable  day,  on  which  he  ex- 

nicated  to  you.    His  character  daily  rises,  posed  the  enormities  of  a  subaltern  agent 

and  Barr^  is  totally  eclipsed  by  him  ;  his  of  oriental  despotism— the  tortures  in- 

pnuse  is  universal ;  and  even  the  Opposi-  flicted  by  his  orders — the  flagrant  injus- 


*  Ml  Glcnato. 
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tice  commuted  bj  hii  authority^— the  pol- 
lution that  ensned  in  consequence  of  his 
lanction— when  he  painted  agonising  na- 
ture vibrating  in  horrid  suspense,  between 
life  and  destruction— when  he  described, 
in  the  climax  of  crimes^  '  death  introdu^ 
ced  into  the  very  sources  of  life,*  the  bo- 
soms of  his  auditors  became  convulsed 
with  paasion,  and  those  of  more  delicate 
organs*  or  weaker  frame,  actually  swoon- 
ed away.'  *' 

*  The  testimony  of  the  accused  party 
bimaelf  is  perhapa  the  strongest  ever 
borne  to  the  powers  of  any  orator  of  any 
country.  '  For  half  an  hour,*  said  Mr 
Haatinga,  '  1  looked  up  at  the  orator  in 
a  reverie  of  wonder ;  and  during  that 
spaee,  1  actually  felt  myself  the  most 
culpable  man  on  earth  ;*  adding,  how- 
erer-  -  *  But  I  recurred  to  my  own  bosom, 
and  there  found  a  consciousness  that  con- 
soled me  under  all  I  heard  and  all  I  suf- 
feied.*" 

We  give  the  following  extract  re- 
apecting  the  famous  "  ReflectionB  on 
the  Revolation  in  France :" — 

*'  The  whole  was  polished  with  extra- 
ordinary rare,  more  than  a  dozen  of  proofs 
being  worked  off  and  destroyed  before 


preceding  work  whatever  of  the  lamt 
price." 

The  particulars  of  Burke's  rupture 
with  Fox  are  too  well  known  for  us  to 
transcribe  them.  Mr  Prior  thus  vin« 
dicates  Burke's  fame  fVom  the  asper* 
sions  which  the  Whigs  have  cast  upon 
it,  touching  the  matter : — 

"  Opposition  soon  saw  in  it  the  lost 
of  much  of  that  consequence  they  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  as  a  body  in  the  state, 
and  were  thunderstruck  at  the  conse- 
quences ;  uttering  the  harshest  animad- 
versions upon  Mr  Burke,  not  only  at  the 
breaking  up  of  the  house,  but  on  all  occa- 
sions afterwards  during  his  life,  and  even 
since  his  death,  as  well  as  by  writers  of 
the  same  political  partialities,  not  one  of 
whom  but  misrepresents  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  quarrel,  or  attributes  it,  on  the 
part  of  that  gentleman,  to  a  preconcert- 
ed scheme,  or  spleen  at  not  being  per- 
mitted to  dictate  the  conduct  of  the  body 
of  which  he  was  a  member. 

*<  These  assertions  are  now  known  to 
be  wholly  false.  If  design  can  be  attri- 
buted to  either  party,  it  would  seem  to 
have  rested  rather  with  Mr  Fox  and  his 
friends  than  with  Mr  Burke,  for  though 
he  could  please  himself;  it  was  set  off     they  probably  did  not  desire  an  open  rup* 


with  every  attraction  of  the  highest  style 
of  eloquence  of  which  the  English  lan- 
guage is  susceptible ;  it  was  impressed 
on  the  judgment  by  acute  reasoning,  by 
great  penetration  into  the  motives  of  hu- 
man  action,  by  maxims  of  the  most  sound 
and  practical  wisdom :  nothing,  indeed, 
wbidi  his  genius,  his  knowledge,  or  his 
observation  could  supply,  was  omitted  to 
give  popularity  to  the  Reflections  on  the 
Revolution  in  France." 

**  In  the  beginning  of  November  1790, 
this  celebrated  work  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  a  French  translation,  by  his 
fnend  M.  Dupont,  quickly  spread  its  re- 
putation over  all  Europe.  The  publica- 
tion proved  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  of  the  year,  perhaps  of  the  cen- 
tury ;  for  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
prevkras  production  ever  excited  so  much 
attention,  ao  much  discussion,  so  much 
praise,  so  much  animadversion,  and  ulti- 
mately, among  the  great  majority  of  per- 
sons, such  general  conviction  ;  having 


ture  with  him,  they  went  the  straight 
way  to  work  to  effect  it ;  for  there  is  not 
a  stronger  instance  than  this  in  Parlia- 
mentary history,  of  what  may  be  termed 
a  dead  set  being  made  upon  a  member  to 
prevent  his  delivering  his  sentiments  on 
an  extraordinary  and  questionable  event, 
and  this  upon  the  trifling  pretext  of  being 
out  of  order.  Admitting  him  to  have 
been  out  of  order,  which  he  was  not,  as 
the  house  decided,  was  it  the  business  of 
his  friends  to  attack  him  on  that  head  ? 
—of  the  men  with  whom  he  had  been  so 
long  associated,  whose  career  he  bad  so 
long  directed,  whose  battles  he  had 
fought,  whose  credit  he  had  been  the  first 
to  raise  in  public  esteem— to  assail  him 
with  vehement  disapprobation,  perseve- 
ring interruptions,  and  votes  of  censure  ?'* 
*'  There  are  a  variety  of  other  reasona 
which  tell  strongly  in  favour  of  Mr 
Burke.  Far  from  broaching  it  as  a  pro- 
vocative to  quarrel,  he  had,  on  the  con- 
trary, studiously  avoided  it  in  this  and  the 


fully  sueceeded  in  turning  the  stream  of     preceding  sessions,  until  introduced  by 


public  opinion  to  the  direction  he  wish- 
ed, from  the  channel  in  which  it  had  hi- 
therto flowed.  Tlie  circulation  of  the 
book  correaponded  with  its  fame ;  about 
30,060  copies  were  sold  when  there  was 


the  very  persons  who  now  professed  to 
wish  to  avoid  the  subject.  It  was  ob- 
viously his  interest  not  to  disagree  with 
those  with  whom  he  had  been  so  long 
connected ;  and  more  especially  at  tliis 


not  a  third  of  the  demand  for  books  of  moment,  when  it  was  believed,  in  conse- 
any  kind  that  there  is  at  present — a  quence  of  words  which  fell  from  the 
greater  sale,  it  is  saki,  than  that  of  any     King  in  the  dispute  with  Russli^  that 
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tbey  were  coming  into  power.  He  had  ings  in  France,  wished  him  nevertheless 
already  explicitly  declared  his  intention  to  pass  over  the  opinions  and  the  cfaaUen- 
to  separate  from  the  dearest  friends,  who.  ges  of  Mr  Fox  and  Mr  Sheridan  in  silence, 
should  give  countenance  to  the  revolu*  This,  he  urged,  was  impossible.  He  had 
tionary  doctrines  then  afloat,  and  the  been  personally  alluded  to ;  and  though 
breach  with  Mr  Sheridan  proved  that  this  treatcMl  without  the  least  oonsidenition  or 
was  no  idle  threat  He  doubtless  felt  respect,  this  he  would  willingly  forget ; 
displeased  that  his  general  principles  but  without  giving  any  cause  for  such  a 
should  be,  if  not  misrepresented,  at  least  proceedii^g,  he  had  been  thrice  within  a 
ao  hi  misapplied,  as  to  become  the  means  week  pointedly  dared  to  the  discussion ; 
of  charging  him  with  dereliction  of  prin-  and  standing  as  he  did,  pledged  to  the 
ciple.  He  might  be  angry  that  this  house  and  to  the  country  upon  the  sub- 
should  be  done  by  one  who  had  so  long  ject,wbici)  no  other  member  was,  it  would 
been  his  friend,  and  who  made  it  his  look  like  political  cowardice  to  shrink 
chief  boast,  even  at  the  moment,  that  he  from  the  contest  He  thought  Mr  Fox's 
was  his  disciple.  He  could  not  be  well  opinions  of  great  weight  in  the  country, 
pleased  that  this  disciple  should  condemn  and  should  not  be  permitted  to  circulate 
his  book  without  ceremony,  as  an  attack  through  it  uncontradicted.  He  was  fiir- 
on  all  free  governments.'*  ther  impelled  by  an  imperious  sense  of 

'*  The  dispute  was  not  about  a  private  public  duty,  which  he  considered  para- 
or  trivial,  but  a  great  constitutional  mat-  mount  to  all  other  considerations.  These 
ter,  which  superseded  all  minor  consi-  reasons  were  deemed  scarcely  sufficient ; 
derations,— not  a  hackneyed  or  specula-  he  further  heard  tliat  the  adherents  of  Mr 
tive  topic  on  which  they  might  amicably  Fox  had  determined  to  interrupt  him  on 
diflfer,  and  pass  on  to  the  consideration  the  point  of  order ;  and  that  gentleman 
of  oUiers  on  which  they  agreed,  but  one  himself,  in  company  with  a  friend,  waited . 
in  its  consequences  involving  the  very  upon  him  to  ask  that  the  discussion  might 
existence  of  the  state.  It  was  a  question  be  postponed  till  another  opportunity, 
wholly  new ;  it  was  one  which  agitated  which,  Mr  Burke  pointed  out,  was  not 
almost  every  man  in  the  kingdom  ;  it  likely  to  occur  again  during  the  Session, 
was  constantly  and  progressively  before  To  convince  Mr  Fox,  however,  that  no- 
the  eyes  of  Parliament ;  it  met  the  lead-  thing  personal  or  offensive  was  intended,  ■ 
era  at  every  turn  in  debate,  and  in  some  he  stated  explicitly  what  he  meant  to  say, 
form  or  other  mingled  in  every  discus-  all  the  h^ads  of  his  arguments,  and  the 
sion  of  fact  or  principle.  It  was  in  itself  limitations  he  designed  to  impose  on  him- 
full  of  difficulties,  of  jagged  points  and  self ;  an  instance  of  candour  which  Mr 
sharp  angles,  against  which  neither  of  Fox  returned  by  relating  the  favourable 
them  could  rub  without  feeling  some  de-  expressions  of  himself  just  alluded  to,  re- 
gree  of  irritation ;  and  it  was  one  on  ccntly  uttered  by  the  king.  The  inter- 
which,  from  the  first,  each  seemed  to  view,  therefore,  though  not  quite  satis- 
have  staked  his  whole  reputation  for  po-  factory,  excited  no  hostile  feelings ;  on 
litical  wisdom  against  the  other.*'  the  contrary,  they  walked  to  the  house 

**  From  the  moment,  indeed,  that  Mr  together,  but  found  that  Mr  Sheridan  had 
Fox  pronounced  such  decided  panegyrics  moved  to  postpone  the  re-commitment 
upon  the  French  Constitution,  and  par-  of  the  bill  until  after  the  Easter  holidays, 
ticularly  after  the  15th  April,  when  Mr  when,  as  already  stated,  the  discussion 
Burke,  as  related,  was  prevented  from  re-  came  on  on  the  6th  of  May.  Something 
plying  by  the  clamour  of  his  own  party,  like  premeditated  hostility  on  the  part  of 
a  rupture  between  them  appeared  at  hand,  the  minority  towards  Mr  Burke  appeared 
The  very  next  morning,  a  general  alarm  in  the  abuse  heaped  upon  him  during  the 
at  the  consequences  spread  through  the  interval  by  the  newspapers  in  their  inte- 
party.    Several* conciliatory  explanations    rest*' 

were  offered  to  Mr  Burke,  and  some  apo-         We  give  Mr  Prior's  account  of 
logics ;  many  even  who  agreed  with  Mr    Burke's  last  moments. 
Fox's  opinions,  did  not  hesitate  to  con-        *<  To  his  own  increasing  weakness, 
demn  him  for  imprudence  in  expressing    submitted  with  the  same  placid  and  Chris 
them,  though  in  fact  he  had  been  urged    tian-like  resignation,  undisturbed  byi 
to  do  it ;  and  for  having  already  done  so,     murmur ;  hopuig,  as  he  said,  to  obtain 
two  or  three  of  the  number  had  been    the  Divine  mercy  tlirough  the  interces- 
tempted  to  say  he  was  deficient  in  firm-    sion  of  a  blessed  Redeemer,  which,  ui  his 
ness.     On  the  other  hand,  some  of  Mr     own  words,  'he  had  long  sought  with  un- 
Burke's  personal  friends,  and  the  con-    feigned  humiliation,  and  to  which  he  look- 
nexions  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  who     ed  with  a  trembling  hope.'  " 
thought  nearly  as  he  did  of  the  proceed-        "  A  presentiment  almost  of  the  moment 
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of  the  final  sammons  from  the  world  seem- 
ed to  have  prevailed  with  him  ;  for  several 
of  the  previous  hoars  were  employed  in 
sending  messages  of  affectionate  remem- 
branee  to  absent  friends,  in  expressing  his 
foigiveness  of  all  who  had  in  any  manner 
injured  or  offended  him,  and  in  request* 
ing  the  same  from  all  whom  his  general 
or  particular  infirmities  had  offended.  He 
recapitulated  his  motives  of  action  in 
d^eat  public  emergencies— his  then 
thoughts  on  the  alarming  state  of  the 
country—'  the  ruling  passion  even  in 
death/^gave  some  private  directions  con« 
nected  i^ith  his  approaching  decease,  and 
afterwards  listened  attentively  to  the  per- 
usal, by  his  own  desire,  of  some  serious 
papers  of  Addison  on  religious  subjects, 
and  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  These 
duties  finished,  his  attendants,  with  Mr 
Nagle  of  the  War-ofiice,  a  relation,  were 
conveying  him  to  his  bed,  when,  indis- 
tinctly  articulating  a  blessing  on  those 
arouiid  him,  he  sunk  down,  and  after  a 
momentary  struggle  expired,  July  8th, 
1797,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
'  His  end,*  said  Dr  Lawrence,  with  great 
truth,  *  was  suited  to  the  simple  greatness 
of  mind  which  he  displayed  through  life, 
every  way  unaffected,  without  levity, 
without  ostentation,  full  of  natural  grace 
and  dignity.  He  appeared  neither  to  wish, 
nor  to  dread,  but  patiently  and  placidly 
to  await,  the  appointed  hour  of  his  disso- 
lution.* " 

**  In  person  he  was  five  jeet  ten  inches 
high,  erect,  well-formed,  never  very  ro- 
bust; when  young,  expert  in  the  sports 
of  his  country  and  time ;  until  his  last  ill- 
ness, active  in  habits  suited  to  his  years, 
and  always,  it  scxrcely  need  be  added,  ac- 
tive in  mind,  having  nothing  of  what  he 
called  *  that  master  vice  sloth,*  in  his 
composition.  His  countenance  in  early 
life  possessed  considerable  sweetness,  and 
by  his  female  friends  was  esteemed  hand- 
some—Like Mr  Fox,  he  was  somewhat 
negligent  in  common  dress,  being  latterly 
distinguished  by  a  tight  brown  coat,  which 
seemed  to  impede  freedom  of  motion, 
and  a  little  bob-wig  with  curls,  which,  in 
addition  to  his  spectacles,  made  him  be 
recognised  by  those  who  had  never  pre- 
viously seen  him,  the  moment  he  rose  to 
speak  in  the  House  of  Commons.— His 
address  in  private  life  possessed  sonre- 
thing  of  a  chivalrous  air— noble,  yet  un- 
affected and  unreserved,  impressing  upon 
strangers  of  every  rank,  imperceptibly  and 
witboot  effort,  the  conviction  of  his  being 
a  reoiarkable  man.— His  manner  In  mix- 
ed  society  was  unobtnisive,  surrendering 
at  once  his  desire  to  talk  to  any  one  who 
had,  or  who  thought  he  had,  the  least 
daim  to  be  bcMrd .- '  Where  a  loud-  tongiivd 


talker  was  in  company,*  writes  Cumber- 
land, *  Edmund  Burke  declined  all  claims 
upon  attention.*— His  conversational 
powers  partook  of  the  same  fulness  of 
mind  which  distinguished  his  eloquence ; 
they  never  ran  dry ;  the  supply  for  the 
subject  always  exceeded  the  demand.** 

We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  extract  Mr  Prior's  de- 
tails and  anecdotes  respecting  Burke's 
private  character.  They  prove  that  he 
was  one  of  the  best,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  greatest,  of  men.  The  generous 
and  ready  assistance  which  he  ever 
rendered  to  destitute  genius  whenever 
it  appealed  to  him,  ought  to  endear 
his  name  to  every  fHend  of  literature 
.  and  the  arts.  His  munificent  patron- 
age  of  Barry  is  well  known,  and  se- 
veral of  his  admirable  letters  to  the 
artist  enrich  Mr  Prior's  work. 

Two  reasons  prevent  us  from  quot- 
ing more  largely  fVom  the  volume. 
One  is,  the  belief  that  our  readers  are 
already  familiar  with  the  leading  in- 
cidents of  Burke's  life,  and  the  other 
is,  a  wish  to  employ  the  remainder  of 
our  paper  in  enforcing  some  of  the 
many  lessons  which  his  history  oflTers 
to  our  public  men,  our  political  par- 
ties, and  the  country. 

The  circumstances  which  led  this 
wonderful  man  into  public  life,  are 
not  a  little  remarkable.    He  had  no 
romance  in  his  composition — he  was  a 
man  of  great  caution,  and  vast  fore- 
sight— ^Iie  excelled  all  other  men  in 
comprehensive  examination  and  unerr- 
ing judgment — he  had  his  full  share 
of  honourable  ambition — he  discover- 
ed immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Lon- 
don, that  "  genius,  the  '  rath  prim- 
rose, which  forsaken  dies,'  was  not  pa- 
tronized by  any  of  tlie  nobility,  and 
that  writers  of  the  first  talents  were 
left  to  the  capricious  patronage  of  the 
public ;" — and  yet  he  abandoned  the 
study  of  the  law  to  become  an  author  by 
profession.  He  forsook  the  path  which 
seldom  fails  to  lead  moderate  talents 
and  industry  to  afiiuence  and  dignities, 
to  follow  that  which  rarely  takes  those 
who  tread  it  to  anything  but  poverty 
and  obscurity,  until  they  arc  alike  in- 
sensible to  dishonour  and  fame. 

This  was  singular,  and  it  was  still 
more  singular,  that  after  becoming  a 
writer  by  profession,  Burke  should  be 
able,  without  fortune,  friends,  and  in- 
terest, as  he  was,  to  struggle  into  ac- 
tive and  exalted  political  existence. 
If  a  man  wi&h  for  a  caWVa^^  Wva,V  Vi^\ 
conduct  liim  lo  VioncmTs  wv^  croaVx- 
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meQi— if  ho  wish  ftnr  a  wat  in  Parlia* 
meniy  a  pott  in  thoiervioe  of  his  coun- 
try, ana  the  legitimate  rewards  of 
Ciblic  lervices— let  him  tug  in  our 
w  courts  at  the  intricacies  and  chi- 
canery of  Nisi  Prius— let  him  become 
a  cotton-spinner  —  let  him  open  a 
ahawl  shop  in  Fleet  Street — ^let  him 
•do  anything  rather  than  become  a 
public  writer.  An  author  may  rea- 
lise a  fair  fortune  by  poetry  and  no- 
vels ;  but  if  he  pass  m>m  these  to  sub- 
jects which  are  of  far  greater  impor- 
tance to  the  interests  o£  the  commu- 
nity, he  must  resign  all  hope  of  fortune 
ana  preferment  To  him  the  gate  of 
emolument  and  dignity  is  closed,  while 
it  constantly  stands  open  to  the  mem- 
bers of  almost  every  other  profession. 
Burke,  however,  was  raised  above 
all  obstacles ;  his  mighty  powers  were 
brought  into  their  proper  sphere  of 
action  almost  by  miracle.  Tne  mock 
philosophers  or  the  day  ascribe  such 
things  to  chance  and  accident,  but 
^rue  philosophy  sees  an  agency  guide 
the  fortunes  of  men  and  nations,  which 
commands  it  to  reason  differently. 

Burke  was  fashioned  by  nature  for 
a  statesman  of  the  first  class.  Com- 
mon men  follow  politics  as  a  profes- 
sion, he  followed  them  from  the  irre- 
sistible impulses  of  political  genius. 
Ambition,  emolument,  dignities,  fame 
itself,  had  with  him  but  secondary  in- 
fluence ;  he  was  led  bv  a  mind  which 
was  only  in  its  natural  element  when 
amidst  the  profound,  the  stupendous, 
and  the  magnificent,  which  could  only 
find  enjoyment  in  investigating  the 
condition  of  the  universe,  the  history 
of  human  nature,  and  the  vast  crea- 
tion of  principle  and  experiment — and 
which  was  only  labounng  in  its  des- 
tined occupation  when  solving  what 
was  incomprehensible,  and  performing 
what  was  impossible,  to  ordinary  po- 
liticians^ when  regulating  kingcloms^ 
and  guiding  mankind.  In  politics,  as 
in  the  arts,  common  minds  may  rise 
to  respectable  mediocrity,  but  none 
save  men  like  Burke  may  reach  truth, 
nature,  originality,  grandeur,  and  su- 
blimity. That  which  formed  the  li- 
mit of  the  labours  of  others,  was  but 
the  commencement  of  his — his  eye  was 
the  most  powerful  in  the  regions  to 
which  the  eyes  of  others  could  not 
ascend — his  gigantic  powers  never 
fully  unfolded  tbemsdves,  until  they 
w^re  left  without  path,  copy,  and  ally. 
IVb/Je  he  wsb  supported  by  a  party. 


and  had  merely  the  common  feelings 
and  occurrences  of  the  world  to  dc^ 
with,  he  was  only  one  of  the  greatest 
of  men ;  but  when  he  was  deserted — 
when  Europe  was  a  scene  of  passion, 
convulsion,  and  chaos — ^when  prece- 
dent failed  him — when  everything 
around  him  in  feeling  and  deed  was 
novelty — when  every  tongue  was  ei- 
ther silent  or  espousing  the  cause  of 
error  and  ruin — ^he  then  became  a 
guardian  angel :  the  man  shook  off  the 
infirmities  and  disabilities  of  human 
nature,  and  seemed  to  grasp  the  wis- 
dom, the  omniscience,  and  the  power 
of  Heaven. 

A  mind  so  perfectly  constituted  as 
his,  rarely  indeed  illuminates  this 
wretched  world.  He  was  a  man  of 
surpassing  genius,  without  the  eccen- 
tricities and  frailties  of  genius.  The 
prodigious  power  of  his  imagination 
only  rendered  his  judgment  more  com- 
prehensive and  unerring.  His  paa- 
sions  only  strengthened  his  virtue  and  , 
wisdom.  His  mighty  intellect  scorn- 
ed slumber,  enemy,  and  boundary, 
and  yet  it  scarcely  ever  wandered  from 
the  pure,  the  true,  the  expedient,  and 
the  beneficial — it  excelled  alike  in 
the  most  dissimilar  employments — it 
would  make  no  division  in  the  science 
of  government,  and  it  possessed  itself 
with  equal  ease  of  the  bevnldering  cal- 
culations of  finance,  the  perplexing 
details  of  commerce  and  agriculture, 
the  widely-spread  mysteries  of  general 
policy,  and  the  abstruse,  complicated, 
and  numberless  principles  and  feelings, 
which  form  the  foundations  of  society, 
and  the  primary  rulers  of  mankind. 

In  these  glorious  days  of  gorgeous 
names  and  wonderful  systems,  it  is 
the  fashion  to  mark  the  distinctions 
between  truth  and  error,  wisdom  and 
folly,  by  the  terms,  practical  and  theo- 
retic. The  man  woo  propagates  false 
opinions,  and  labours  to  introduce  per- 
nicious changes,  is  called,  not  a  tool, 
or  a  knave,  but  a  theorist  Burke  is 
called  a  practical  statesman,  while 
those  whom  he  opposed  are  named 
theoretic  ones.  This  is,  we  think,  alike 
erroneous  and  mischievous.  Burke 
was  as  much  a  theorist,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  as  Fox,  or  the 
French  revolutionists.  They  differed 
in  this — his  theory  was,  in  the  high- 
est degree,  true,  scientific,  philoso- 
phic, magnificent,  and  practicaole,  and 
theirs  was  diTectV.^  ^e  ocm\x«x'^.  lA.«xv, 
and  bodies   of  men,  -wtte  x^e  f^ 
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jceU^  and  he,  like  a  true  philosopher, 
diorofoghly  examined  their  nature  and 
properties^  their  relations  and  condi- 
tion,  and  the  experiments  which  had 
been  made  upon  them,  for  materials 
for  his  system.  He  laid  nothing  down 
for  a  principle,  without  first  proving 
it  to  be  truth ;  he  made  no  calculation 
which  he  could  not  shew  to  be  cor- 
rect by  demonstration ;  he  analized 
ind  tested  everything  before  he  used 
it  Their  conduct  was  just  the  reverse. 
They  assumed  men,  and  bodies  of  men, 
to  be  just  the  contrary  of  what  they 
notoriously  were ;  that  which  history 
and  experience  had  proved  to  be  false, 
they  made  the  coruer-stone  of  their 
structure  ;  and  as  to  examination  and 
calculation,  these  were  the  things 
which  they  avoided  above  all  others. 
A  theory  is,  of  course,  practicable  in 
proportion  to  its  truth,  and  vice  versa; 
and  therefore,  while  he  formed  a  theory 
of  liberty  alike  perfect,  splendid,  and 
practicable,  they  formed  one  which 
was  but  a  mass  of  falsehoods,  a  thing 
eqnaDy  filthy  and  frightful,  and  which 
produced  a  greater  portion  of  slavery 
than  anything  else  could  have  brought 
upon  the  civilized  world.  They  were 
the  people  who  could  only  vociferate 
the  name  of  liberty,  and  destroy  the 
substance ;  he  was  the  man  who  could 
create  it,  and  make  it  eternal. 

No  man,  we  think,  was  ever  so  well 
qualified,  in  all  the  higher  points  of 
qualification,  to  be  a  party  leader  in 
the  House  of  Commons  as  Burke.  In 
very  many  of  these  points  the  difier- 
ence  between  him  and  Fox  was  high- 
ly striking.  In  ability  to  range  through 
every  circle  of  instruction  without 
being  misled  by  names  or  dates — to 
separate  truth  and  wisdom  from  false- 
hood and  folly  in  whatever  came  be- 
fore him — to  wield  the  vast  experience 
of  past  ages — to  grasp  every  property 
and  relation  of  his  subject — to  distin- 
guiah>  class,  connect,  and  harmonize 
the  multifarious  interests  and  feelings 
of  men  and  nations — and  to  keep  the 
whole  of  these  constantly  before  him 
whenever  he  was  called  on  to  rectify 
the  disorders,  or  administer  to  the 
needs  of  a  part — ^he  was,  perhaps,  ne- 
ver equalled  by  any  man.  His  indus- 
try in  the  exercise  of  this  ability  knew 
neither  fittigue  nor  slumber.  He,  in 
oiniaeqiience»  had  never  to  seek  coun- 
wdima  9L  jmrty  or  the  maltitude.  He 
waa  ibg  Bnt  to  nuwk  the  dungea  in 
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they  rose,  and  to  perceive  what  they 
called  fur ;  therefore,  he  was  frequent- 
ly the  first  to  give  legitimate  impulse 
to  party  and  public  opinion,  and  he 
was  almost  incapable  of  being  bewil- 
dered or  seduced  by  them  whenever 
they  took  an  erroneous  direction.  This 
ability  and  industry  filled  him  with 
that  dauntless  and  subUme  courage, 
the  want  of  which  is  a  positive  ms- 
qualification  in  a  Parliamentary  leader. 
He  saw  his  way  distinctly — ^he  satis- 
fied himself  that  his  own  opinions  were 
true,  and  those  of  his  opponents  were 
false,  by  analysis  and  diemonstration 
»-and  whether  the  nation  was  with 
him  or  against  him,  whether  he  was 
supported  by  a  party  or  withstood  by 
aU,  whatever  storms  and  convulsions 
raged  around  him — ^he  commenced  and 
fought  the  battle  as  though  he  knew 
def^t  to  be  impossible. 

An  Opposition  leader  rarely  retains 
long  any  portion  of  patriotism.  He 
fights  for  emolument  and  power  rather 
than  the  good  of  the  state ;  the  tri- 
umphs and  losses  of  the  latter  are,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  triumphs  and 
losses  to  his  opponents,  and  injuries 
and  gains  to  himself;  and,  therefore, 
his  hostility  to  the  ministry  very  often 
becomes  hostility  to  the  benefit  of  his 
country  likewise;  Few  things  operate 
more  perniciously  on  public  interests 
than  the  lack  of  patriotism,  or  the  an- 
ti-patriotism of  an  Opposition.  Burke, 
notwithstanding  every  temptation  to 
the  contrary,  was  a  true  patriot — he 
was  in  feeling  a  sterling  Englishman. 
He  regarded  his  country,  not  as  an  in- 
strument of  profit  and  fame  to  him- 
self, not  as  a  thing  to  be  valued  or 
scorned  in  proportion  as  it  gave  or 
withheld  from  him  money  and  dignity : 
but  as  an  object  of  impassioned  and 
chivalrous  idolatry ;  as  an  object  for 
which  everything  ought  to  be  hazard- 
ed and  sacrifice.  This  ardent  pa- 
triotism bound  him  to  fact,  reason, 
merits,  and  expediency  in  debate,  and 
made  him  loathe  the  vile  and  hateful 
means  to  which  Fox  and  his  succes- 
sors so  constantly  resorted.  His  elo- 
quence was  irresistible ;  and  ^et, 
amidst  its  daring  fiights  and  astonish- 
ing triumphs.  It  never  remembered 
that  it  could  infiuence  the  baser  feel- 
ings, or  gain  the  populace.  If  he  could 
not  obtain  fol\oweraatnoTi%xN\eVok»«« 
ing  and  the  talented,  W  viaa  «»^^^^ 
to  stand  slone-4w>we^a  fe^iftfc  i» 
party  might  be,\ie  oonML  oi^i 
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crmte  among  the  honest  and  honour- 
able—-he  ooidd  not  utter  the  slang  that 
tlie  rabhle  Ioycb,  and  he  could  neither 
fdllow  nor  head  the  rabble.  No  mobs 
for  him.  He  never  dreamed  of  trans- 
mating  ploughmen  and  weavers  into 
statesmen.  He  saw  in  the  multitude  a 
thing  to  be  protected  and  benefitted^ 
to  be  instructed  and  guided,  but  not 
to  be  formed  into  a  political  faction^ 
and  exalted  into  a  teacher  and  a  mas- 
ter. 

In  all  these  points  Fox  ranked  im- 
measurably below,  and,  in  some  of 
them,  formed  a  ncrfect  contrast  to 
him.  To  repeat  the  common  obser- 
vation, that  Uie  former  was  not  a  prac- 
tical statesman,  is,  in  truth,  to  say  he 
was  no  statesman  at  all.  A  man  may 
possess  much  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence ;  he  may  be  a  powerful  writer  or 
speaker ;  he  may  even  be  an  able  rea- 
soner ;  and,  still,  defective  powers  of 
vision,  and  an  erring  judgment,  may 
incapacitate  him  for  being  anything 
but  a  pest  to  his  species.  The  lead- 
ing quality  of  a  great  man  is  an  under- 
standing which  can  only  err  by  acci- 
denty  which  sees,  at  the  first  glance, 
the  right  side  of  a  question,  and  which 
bottoms  all  its  labours  on  truth,  rea- 
son, wisdom,  and  expediency.  Fox 
was  a  powerful  orator,  he  was  even 
mighty  in  argumentation ;  but  when 
we  pass  from  his  eloquence  to  that 
which  called  it  forth,  we  find  general- 
ly fedse  principles,  mistaken  views,  and 
erroneous  calculations.  Burke's  mind 
naturally  espoused  the  just  side,  and 
that  of  Fox  naturally  espoused  the  er- 
roneous one,  of  every  great  and  novel 
sulnect.  The  errors  and  transgressions 
of  the  former  were  but  occasional  de- 
viations from  his  general  course,  and 
they  were  generally  caused  by  his  bet« 
ter  judgment  being  overpowered  by 
his  colleagues ;  but  the  latter  rarely 
deviated  nom  error  and  transgression, 
except  when  he  was  compelled  to  it  by 
wiser  men.  The  Frencn  Revolution, 
and  the  consequences  which  it  produ- 
ced throughout  Europe,  comprehend- 
ed every  matter  which  could  put  a 
statesman's  ability  to  the  test,  and  the 
diflSsrent  views  which  they  took  of 
these,  abundantly  prove  the  truth  of 
our  ^stinctions. 

So  far  was  Fox  from  being  qualified 
for  a  leader,  that  he  could  not  himself 
walk  without  one.  So  long  as  Burke 
iws  at  his  side,  and  possessed  influence 
over  him,  he  was  kepi  in  the  proper 
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path,  but  the  moment  they  separated, 
ne  plunged  himself  and  his  party  into 
ruin.  In  doing  tliis,  his  opinions  were 
all  second-hand  and  borrowed.  Eman- 
cipated from  individual  and  party  con- 
trol, he  could  not  think  for  himself, 
or  advance  a  step  without  a  guide; 
and  in  obedience  to  the  general  infir- 
mity of  his  judgment,  he  became  a 
humble  follower  of  the  refuse  politi- 
cians and  the  populace.  Until  these 
spoke,  he  was  speechless ;  until  they 
chalked  out  a  path,  he  was  motionless  ; 
until  they  saw,  he  was  blind;  and 
their  wrctcheil  vociferations  formed 
the  only  truth  and  wisdom  that  he 
could  find  in  the  nation.  He,  no 
doubt,  fed  their  folly  and  madness,  and 
quickened  their  speed,  but  still  they 
fed,  and  he  was  but  the  follower. 

With  regard  to  patriotism,  no  man 
could  be  more  thoroughly  destitute  of 
it  than  Fox.  lie  never  seemed  to  con- 
sider that  his  country  existed  for  any 
purpose  save  to  administer  to  the  be- 
nefit of  himself  and  his  party  ;  in 
truth,  his  whole  career,  after  he  shook 
off  the  influence  of  Burke,  was  little 
else  than  a  blushless  and  desperate 
struggle,  first,  to  put  this  benefit  in 
direct  opposition  to  his  country's  high- 
est interests,  and  then  to  sacrifice  them 
to  it.  While  Burke  fought  for  office 
like  a  patriot,  Fox  fought  for  it  like  an 
incendiary  and  an  assassin.  He  ^uitro- 
nised  sedition — ^fanned  rebellion — nou- 
rished public  dangers — assaulted  the 
constitution — shielded  avowed  traitors 
—allied  himself  with  the  nation's  fo- 
reign enemies — and  left  nothing  un- 
done that  could  produce  pul^c  injury, 
merely  to  obtain  power  for  himself  and 
his  party.  National  interests  and 
possessions — the  constitution,  liberty, 
weal,  and  even  existence  of  Britain, 
were  all  nothing  when  they  clashed 
with  the  selfishness  and  ambition  of 
Fox  and  the  Foxitcs.  Allowing  as 
largely  as  we  please  for  the  naturafim- 
beciiity  of  his  perception  and  judg- 
ment, we  cannot  look  at  his  nauseous 
and  revolting  speeches  to  the  dregs  of 
the  communitv — at  the  preposterous 
doctrines  which  he  put  forth,  touch- 
ing the  constitution  and  libertv— and 
at  the  atrocious  publications  which  he 
countenanced — vnthout  being  convin- 
ced that  a  very  large  share  of  the  worst 
parts  of  his  conduct  resulted  from  hia 
unprincipled  and  insatiable  covetous- 
ness  and  ambition  as  a  public  man. 

Perhaps  a   oooadoraUe   part  of 
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Bmrke'ssapcrioTity  hi  ability  and  prin« 
ciple  as  a  public  man^  arose  from  his 
great  superiority  in  respect  of  purltv 
OT  private  life.  The  distinction  whicn 
the  "  liberality^  of  the  age  draws  be- 
tween a  man's  private  and  his  public 
conduct,  is  eoually  absurd  and  perni- 
cious. What  DC  is  as  a  private  indivl^ 
dual,  that  he  will  be  as  a  legislator  or 
a  minister;  his  public  actions  will  even 
take  t5eir  colour  fVom  his  private  ones. 
Burke's  private  virtues  incapacitated 
him  for  public  profligacy ;  his  habi- 
Uial  reverence  for  the  lietter  regula- 
tions and  feelings  of  society  as  a  pri- 
vate gentleman,  could  not  be  laid  aside 
when  he  aFsumed  the  character  of  the 
'senator.  Although  no  one  could  have 
wielded  with  more  tremendous  effect 
the  common  weapons  of  unprincipled 
demagogues,  he  disdained  to  touch 
them.  He  scorned  to  speak  to  any  but 
the  intelligent,  the  wise,  the  virtuous^ 
and  the  honourable ;  and  he  scorned 
to  address  them  in  a  manner  unworthy 
of  a  centleman  and  a  statesman.  He 
could  onlv  win  stipend  and  office  by 
winning  the  favour  of  those  who  dis- 
pense character  and  fame.  This  inci- 
ted him  to  the  incessant  cultivation  of 
his  great  ]K)wers,  and  the  unwearied 
pursuit  of  knowledge  and  wisdom  ;  it 
made  him  an  upright  and  virtuous 
public  man, -as  well  as  one  unequalled 
in  ability. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  for  us  to  en- 
large on  the  tremendous  influence 
which  the  leaders  of  the  House  of 
Commons  possess  in  the  state^  when 
they  are  men  of  great  powers.  They 
not  only  guide^  but  they  virtually  hold 
despotic  Bwav  over  the  great  mass  of 
the  community,  as  well  as  over  their 
respective  parties.  A  vast  portion  of 
the  nation  embraces  an  opinion,  or 
supports  a  measure  upon  trusty  and  for 
no  earthly  reason  but  because  these 
emanate  from  the  Pitt  or  Fox  of  Uie 
day.  U  ntil  the  leader  speaks,  his  party 
»  silent;  what  he  promulgates  his 
party  implicitly  adopts ;  it  passes  from 
iiis  party  in  the  House  to  his  party  out 
of  it;  his  newspapers  eagerly  embrace 
it,  and,  of  course,  the  millions  who 
read  them  eagerly  embrace  it  likewise. 
Of  the  whole  of  those  who  hold  it  to 
be  infallible,  perhaps  not  one  in  ten 
has  the  least  knowleoge  or  comprehen- 
sion of  the  subject ;  and^  pernaps,  of 
those  who  are  capable  of  judging,  nine- 
tenths  would  have  embraced  the  le- 
^  if  the  Fsrliamentary  leader  httd 
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promulgated  it  We  have  only  to  look 
at  what  Fox  taught  the  Whigs^  both 
in  Parliament  and  out  of  it,  to  believie 
and  support,  to  see  how  blindly  and 
slavishly  subservient  parties  are  to 
their  Parliamentary  leaders^  when 
these  are  men  of  great  powers.  In  a 
free  country  like  this^  public  feeling 
and  opinion  hold  the  sovereign  autho^- 
rity ;  and  those  who  guide  this  feel- 
ing and  opinion,  in  efl^ct  exercise  this 
authority.  The  character  of  the  House 
for  knowledge,  wisdom^  talent^  and 
virtue ;  its  general  conduct^  and  the 
course  which  public  affairs  must  take^ 
depend,  in  a  very  great  degree,  on  the 
inaividuals  who  form  its  different 
leaders.  They  give  to  it  feeling,  opi- 
nion, and  action  ;  they  virtually  form 
the  House  of  Commons.  Tbe  great 
body  of  the  other  members  are  but  in- 
ert machines,  or  they  can  only  speak 
and  move,  without  a  guide^  to  blunder 
and  do  mischief. 

Liable  as  this  influence  is  to  be 
abused,  it  is  nevertheless  essential  that 
it  should  be  possessed  by  leaders  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  bulk 
of  Parliament,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
nation,  are,  and  for  ever  will  be^  ut- 
terly incapable  of  judging  properly  of 
great  state  questions,  and  of  walking 
without  a  political  guide.  If  they  do 
not  foUow  the  regularly  appointed 
leaders  of  Parliament,  they  are  pretty 
sure  to  follow  other  leaders  of  a  far 
worse  character.  When  the  Pitts  and 
the  Foxes  lose  their  influence,  it  ge- 
nerally passes  to  the  Burdetts  and  Uie 
Hunts.  If  the  regular  leaders  of  the 
House  of  Commons  do  not  possess  this 
influence^  they  can  do  little  for  their 
country,  either  positively  or  negative- 
ly, however  great  may  lie  their  merit. 
The  Opposition  becomes  divided^  in- 
subordinate, unmanageable,and  worth- 
less ;  or  the  Ministry  is  rendered  fee- 
ble and  inefficient ;  parties  are  so  dis- 
united and  dirided^  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  form  a  Ministry  of  any 
Kind ;  a  narrow^  timid^  ignorant,  va- 
ciUating,  compromising,  imbecile  spi- 
rit takes  the  direction  of  public  afi 
fairs :  the  people  are  emancipated  from 
that  moral  control  to  which  they  ought 
ever  to  be  subject,  and  nothing  is  to 
be  seen  but  cUscord,  discontent,  and 
distraction.  The  abuse  of  this  influ- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  party  leader; 
is  less  to  be  dreaded  both  by  his  par^ 
ty  and  the  country^  than  his  want  of 
it. 
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The  proper  portion  of  tbie  iofluence 
cMi  only  be  obtained  by  great  powers^ 
.  and  more  especially  by  powerful  ora« 
tory ;  it  caiinot  be  given  by  office  or 
authority;  a  party  cannot  bestow  it^ 
and  a  party  cannot  divide  it  among 
them ;  it  must  belong  to  the  indivi- 
dual, and  the  individual  must  acquire 
it  by  his  talents  and  exertions ;  inte- 
grity, knowledge,  and  wisdom,  will 
not  gain  it  without  eloquence.    The 
Opposition  could  make  JNIr  Tiemey 
its  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  it  could  not  give  him  this  influ- 
ence.   Mr  Canning  derives  his  influ- 
ence, not  from  his  ministerial  or  par- 
liamentary office,  not  from  any  supe- 
riority over  his  colleagues  in  know- 
ledge and  wisdom,  but  from  his  elo- 
auence.    A  party,  whether  it  forms 
tie  Ministry  or  the  Opposition,  must 
r  prosper  even  more  by  its  words  than 
'  Its  deeds.     However  wise  the  conduct 
of  a  Ministry  may  be,  it  will  be  scarce- 
*  ly  possible  for  it  to  stand,  if  it  be 
;  overpowered  by  the  Opposition  in  ora- 
-  tory.     The  individuals  who  plead  the 
cause,  hold  in  their  hands  the  fortunes 
.of  parties.    A  parliamentary  leader 
jnaj  be  unprincipled,  he  may  be  gross- 
ly Ignorant  and  imbecile  as  a  states- 
man, and  yet  he  may  by  eloquence 
alone  control  half  the  nation ;  he  may 
be  virtuous,  he  may  be  an  accom- 
plished minister,  and  yet  he  may,  from 
:'  the  want  of  eloquence,  be  unable  to 
:   obtain  any  but  the  most  inadequate 
'    portion  of  interest  with  Parliament 
.    and  the  country. 

It  is  necessarily  of  the  first  import- 
ance, both  to  his  party  and  his  coun- 
try, that  the  mignty  influence  of  an 
.eloquent  parliamentary  leader  should 
be  properly  employed ;  and,  of  course, 
it  IS  of  the  first  importance  that  he. 
should  be  a  finished  statesman  in  ta- 
lents and  acquirements,  and  a  man  of 
the  most  incorruptible  and  chivalrous 
iionoor.  If  the  House  of  Commons 
ought '  to  represent  the  feelings  and 
wishes  of  the  country,  it  ought  always 
to  be  able  to  give  to  Uie  country  cor- 
rect feelings  and  wishes.  Things  are 
in  a  bad  state  when  the  House  and 
the  country  are  at  variance,  but  they 
are  in  a  ruinous  one  when  the  latter 
IB  the  guide,  and  the  former  is  the 
follower.  That  which  is  the  centre 
of  information  and  discussion,  ought 
ever  to  be  the  leader  of  pubUc  feelings 
and  wishes.  The  House  ought  ever 
to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  ability. 


knowledge,  wisdom,  and  virtue  of  the 
nation,  and  whether  it  shall  do  this 
or  not,  depends  mainly  on  its  leaders. 
These  can  make  it  at  their  pleasure  a 
source  of  national  error,  delusion,  and 
mischief.  As  the  influence  of  the  , 
leader  depends  chiefly  on  his  own 

Eowers,  and  his  exercise  of  them,  if 
is  eloquence  be  not  allied  with  very 
great  political  ability  and  integrity,  he 
will  never  make  much  impression  on  \ 
that  part  of  the  community  which  de- 
cides between  parties.  He  may  mar- 
shal around  him  the  lower  classes, 
and  the  shallow  and  wicked  portion 
of  the  middling  and  upper  ones,  he 
may  make  his  party  mighty  for  evil, 
he  may  convulse  the  empire  to  its 
centre,  and  still  he  will  only  let^  those 
who  follow  him  to  what  parties  ever  ; 
seek  to  avoid.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  ■ 
creeds  govern  party  leaders.  The  ; 
creed  of  the  present  Whigs,  as  Burke 
incontrovertibly  proved,  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  Whiggism  of  1688. 
The  Toryism  which  flourished  forty 
or  fifty  years  since  has  vanished  from 
the  land,  and  that  which  was  then 
Whiggism  is  now  Toryism ;  in  truth, 
our  present  Tories  have  embraced  no 
small  portion  of  that  new  Whiggism 
which  .that  genuine  Whig  Burke  so 
loudly  reprobated.  Fox  embraced  a 
new  creed  when  he  separated  from 
Burke,  yet  he  continued  to  call  him- 
self a  Whig ;  the  Ministers  hold  op- 
posite opinions  on  more  than  one  im- 
portant question,  yet  they  are  all  call- 
ed Tories.  Creeds  are  but  words,  the 
meaning  of  which  party  men  chanss 
at  pleasure ;  they  are  the  tools  of  such 
men,  but  not  the  guides. 

Burke  and  Fox  at  different  periods 
led  the  Whigs  in  the  House  ot  Com- 
mons, and  the  different  consequencei 
which  resulted  from  the  difference  in  f 
character  and  conduct  between  the  two 
leaders,  will  illustrate  the  truth  of  our 
observations.  We  will  look,  in  the 
first  place,  at  the  consequences  to  the 
country. 

Burke  raised  the  character,  capaci- 
ty, qualifications,  and  power  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  a  wond^^ 
decree.  By  arguing  questions  upon 
their  merits,  and  by  addressing  him- 
self solely  to  the  intelligence,  reaaoo, 
and  virtue  of  the  State,  he  gave  the 
most  exalted  tone  to  the  debates.  Ha 
filled  the  House  widi  knowledge  of 
the  interests  of  the  nation,  and  the 
science  of  government— with  intellceft 
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and  wifldmn.    He  rendered  it  impoe« 

lible  far  any  but  men  of  great  powera 

-  and  acquirementay  to  obtain  influence 

I  within  it,  and  he  made  it  what  it 

•  ouf^ht  e¥er  to  be,  a  proper  political 

{  school  and  guide  for  toe  country.   By 

I  scrupulously  avoiding  to  address  the 

multitude,  and  by  steadily  resisting 

,  every  effort  to  bring  the  multitude 

into  the  political  arena,  he  kept  from 

hia  party  the  temptation  to  oecome 

;  demagogues,  led  a  powerful  Opposi- 

tion  without  generating  disaffection, 

and  left  to  Parliament  no  &vour  to 

court  but  that  of  the  knowing  and 

honest  part  of  the  community. 

Fox,  assuming  that  he  only  became 
die  uncontrolled  leader  of  the  Whiga 
when  he  separated  from  Burke,  did 
the  reverse  of  this ;  what  hia  prede- 
ceasor  had  gained  for  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  dissipated.  He  argued 
questions,  not  with  reference  to  Uieir 
meriu,  but  with  reference  to  the 
wretched  tenets  of  revolutionism. 
With  him,  it  was  the  alteration,  not 
the  preservation,  of  the  Constitution 
— ^the  practice  of  the  new  doctrines  of 
liberty,  and  not  the  good  of  the  na- 
tion. To  make  way  for  these  doc- 
trines, he  drove  pubUc  interests  and 
'  true  principles  of  government  out  of 
Parliament.  In  Parliament,  as  weU  as 
oat  of  it,  he  was  the  demagogue  ap- 
pealing to  the  ignorance  and  passions 
of  the  lower  orders,  against  the  know- 
ledge and  reason  of  the  upper  ones. 
He  thus  lowered  the  tone  of  the  de- 
bates, until  the  most  ignorant,  frothy, 
W€|Jc,  and  wicked  speakers,  were  ena- 
bled to  shine  in  them ;  and  he  thus 
enabled  such  politicians  as  Burdett  to 
form  parties  in  the  House,  and  to  be- 
come to  a  certain  extent  leaders  in  it. 
He  rendered  it  one  of  the  leading 
sources  of  error,  delusion,  turbulence, 
and  disaffection  to  the  country. 

The  discussion  of  public  affairs 
ought  always,  if  possible,  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  middle  and  upper  classes 
of  aodety ;  the  lower  orders  can  only 
takes  part  in  it  to  produce  very  mighty 
evils.  If  an  Opposition  address  itself 
to  the  multitude,  it  can  scarcely  fail 
of  rendering  the  masa  of  the  people 
din&cted  and  turbulent.  Previously 
to  the  days  of  Fox,  the  leading  men  o£ 
all  sides  generally  scorned  to  speak  to, 
jor  have  any  connexion  with,  the  po- 
pulace. If  the  lower  orders  came  into 
the  politicsl  field,  sU  parties  common- 
ly united  to  drive  them  ont  of  it.  Fok 


was  the  first  to  orgatuse  the  lower  or- 
ders into  a  gigantic  faction — ^into  a 
disaffected  and  turbulent  faction,  and 
to  place  the  Opposition  at  their  head. 
This  multiplied  demagogues  in  Par« 
liament  as  it  multiplied  them  out  of 
it ;  it  rendered  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, among  other  things,  the  teach-* 
er  and  protector  of  the  vilest  offend- 
ers. If  the  traitor  needed  words,  he 
could  find  them  in  the  debates ;  if  he 
needed  a  model,  he  had  only  to  look 
at  the  conduct  of  the  Opposition  mem« 
hers  ;  if  he  needed  defenders,  the  whole 
Opposition  was  at  lus  nod.  The  Op- 
position and  the  populace  stimulated 
each  other  reciprocally,  until  they  left 
scarcely  anything  undone  that  could 
injure  the  empire. 

For  many  years,  one  of  the  great 
parties  of  the  House  of  Commons 
publicly  protected  the  blasphemer  and 
the  traitor-— for  many  yeurs  it  stre« 
nuously  laboured  to  screen  from  the 
laws  those  who  were  leading  the  mass 
of  the  people  to  infidelity  and  rebel- 
lion— for  many  years  it  laboriously  de- 
fended the  revolutionary  crimes  of  the 
rabble — for  many  years  the  membera 
of  this  party  mixed  with  the  ignorant 
and  infuriated  populace  at  public 
meetings,  to  deal  out  to  it  the  most 
inflammatory  and  revolting  misrepre- 
sentations and  slanders — for  many 
yean  this  party  indirectly  carried  on 
a  bitter  war  against  religion,  morals^ 
loyalty,  and  order.  What  this  con« 
duct  in  a  mighty  portion  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  calculated  to  pro- 
duce, it  did  produce;  we  need  not 
specify  the  products;  they  are  too 
deeply  engraven  on  the  remembrance 
of  the  country.  Upon  Fox  all  this 
must  be  charged ;  those  who  have  so 
efficiently  worked  the  system  since  his 
death,  revere  him  as  their  parent. 

If  Fox  had  never  existed,  and  if 
Burke  had  remained  at  the  head  of 
the  Opposition,  any  change  that  the 
French  Revolution  might  have  pro- 
duced in  the  political  feeling  of  this 
country,  woulu  have  endured  only  for 
a  moment.  The  union  of  the  two 
great  parties  would  have  effectually 
prevented  any  revolutionary  faction 
mm  taking  permanent  root  in  the  na- 
tion. The  tremendous  dangera  through 
which  we  have  passed  would  not  have 
visited  us.  The  Opposition  would  not 
have  been  now  solemnly  pledged  to 
make  vital  changes  in  the  constitution 
and  the  feelings  ^  sMkVf.\  ^Qk)a  te- 
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midable  literary  fiction  which  is  now 
•0  Uborioiuly  at  work  to  destroy  our 
whole  system,  religious  and  pobtical, 
would  havebeen  unknown^  or  it  would 
only  have  existed  to  be  scorned. 

We  will  now  examine  how  the 
Whigs  prospered  as  a  party  under  the 
di£ferent  leaders. 

Burke  found  the  Wliigs  feeble,  dis- 
united, devoid  of  talent^  and  with  very 
little  of  reputation,  and  he  made  them 
a  body  of  able,  patriotic  statesmen ; 
he  rendered  them  powerful  and  ho- 
nourable. Fox  took  them  in  this  state, 
and  he  converted  them  into  a  party  of 
factious  fanatics ;  he  stripped  them  of 
ability  and  character,  covered  them 
with  the  scorn  of  the  intelligence  and 
honour  of  the  country,  cemented  them 
and  the  revolutionary  rabble  into  one, 
and  led  them  to  disgrace  and  party 
ruin.  Burke  overthrew  the  Toryism 
of  his  day,  and  harmonised  Whigcism 
with  the  reason,  right  feeling,  and  in« 
lerests  of  the  nation.  His  cr^,  as  we 
have  already  said,  was  in  several  points 
higher  Toryism  than  that  which  now 
exists ;  the  upper  classes  were  rapidly 
conforming  themselves  to  it,  and  if 
the  Whigs  had  adhered  to  him,  he 
would  have  given  to  them  ofBce  which 
they  woidd  in  all  probability  have 
held  at  this  moment.  Fox,  instead  of 
binding  the  Tories  to  their  falling 
creed^  by  attaching  himself  .to  the  one 
that  Barke  had  perfected,  surrendered 
to  them  the  latter,  which  they  imme- 
diately embraced ;  and  he  then  adopt- 
ed the  most  revolting  one  in  the  eyes 
of  the  influential  part  of  the  nation, 
that  could  have  been  devised ;  he  thus 
positively  incapacitated  the  Whigs  for 
acquiring  public  confidence  and  hold- 
ing the  reins  of  government.  If  the 
Wnigs  are  now  nelpless,  disgraced, 
suspected,  and  despised — ^if  they  do 
not  possess  sufficient  ability  amons 
them  to  form  a  Ministry— if  they  hold 
a  creed  which  those  who  virtually 
choose  and  dissolve.Ministries  abhor — 
and  if  they  have  not  the  least  hope  of 
being  ever  able  to  reach  office  as  a  se- 
parate independent  party,  they  must 
ascribe  it  to  the  circumstance  that  they 
forsook  Burke  and  followed  Fox. 

The  different  consequences  which 
the  different  conduct  of  the  two  lead- 
era  produced  to  themselves,  must  not 
be  overk)oked.  We  willingly  believe 
that  such  men  think  but  litUe  of  emo- 
lumcnr,  and  that  whatcvci^  value  they 
may  set  on  power,  rank,  and  popula- 


rity, their  grand  objects  are  legithnate 
£sine,  a  glorious  name  in  hiUory — k 
splendid  reputation  with  posterity. 
In  ow,  how  is  the  case  at  present  ?  If 
Fox's  name  were  not  etemallv  repeat- 
ed by  a  party  from  interested  motives 
—if  this  party  did  not  eternally  chant 
his  praise  to  preserve  itself  fihom  in- 
famy— he  would  be  even  now  either 
forgotten,  or  only  remembered  to  be 
compassionated  by  the  few,  and  con- 
demned by  the  many.  While  this  is 
the  case  with  Fox,  Burke,  although 
no  party  has  an  interest  in  protecting 
his  fame,  and  almost  all  have  an  inte* 
rest  in  injuring  it,  is  already,  in  the 
eyes  of  tne  independent  part  of  the 
nation,  taking  his  place  among  the 
most  illustrious  of  our  departed  states- 
men. When  the  interests,  possionsy 
and  prejudices  of  the  present  genera- 
tion shaU  have  passed  away,  the  most 
dazzling  blaze  of  glcny  that  ambition 
could  sigh  for,  will  encircle  the  grave 
of  Burke,  while  Fox  will  only  he  re- 
membered as  a  man  who  employed 
great  powen  in  the  most  injurious, 
and  the  least  excusable,  manner. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  obser- 
vations by  a  wish  to  see  some  change, 
not  in  the  construction,  but  in  certain 
very  important  parts  of  the  conduct, 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  For  many 
yean  the  Opposition  has  discussed 
every  great  (question,  not  vrith  reference 
to  the  constitution,  to  English  Uberty, 
to  the  interests  of  the  empire,  to  the 
interests  of  Europe,  to  the  balance  of 
power,  to  the  good  of  mankind ;  but 
with  reference  to  the  wretched  tenets 
of  Liberalism— of  Jacobinism.  No 
matter  how  a  measure  harmonized 
with  the  constitution,  or  how  impe- 
riously it  was  called  for  by  public  m- 
terests,  if  it  militated  against  the  creed 
and  conduct  of  foreign  revolutionists, 
and  the  preposterous  doctrines  of  mo- ' 
dem  Whiggism,  it  was  fiercely  de- 
nounced. A  set  of  principles  have  been 
fabricated  which  are  demonstrably 
fidse,  and  which  have  ten  thousand 
times  been  proved  to  be  fidse-— by  these 
everything  is  to  be  measured — and  to 
these,  England  and  the  whole  world 
are  to  be  sacrificed.  ^' Your  measure  is 
hostile  to  changes  which  we  intend  to 
make  in  the  constitution  and  the  feeU 
ings  of  the  country — ^it  clashes  with 
the  views  of  the  enughtened  constitu- 
tionalists of  Europe— it  is  discordant 
with  the  abstract  rights  of  man— 4t 
oomcs  in  collision  with  the  wrangling 
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tenets  of  political  eoonomistfi ;  there- 
fore^ a  fig  for  patriotism,  wisdom,  ex- 
pediency, national  interests,  and  the 
good  of  the  world — ^we  will  oppose  it !" 
— Sudi  is,  TirtuaUy,  the  language  of 
Opposition. 

For  many  years  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  Hoose  of  Commons  has  heen 
proclaiming  almost  every  component 
part  of  the  constitution  to  he  in  the 
most  imperfect  and  corrupt  state^> 
to  be  in  a  state  which  produced  the 
most  grierous  puhlic  evils.  For  many 
years  a  very  large  portion  of  the  House 
of  Commons  has  been  layishing  the 
roost  fulsome  pan^yrics  on  both  Eng- 
lishmen and  foreigners,  who  were  no- 
toriously infidels  and  traitors— who 
were  abandoned  profiigatt's  in  both 
public  and  private  life — who  openly 
violated  everything  that  religious  men 
call  reliffion,  that  moral  men  call  mo- 
rality, mat  gentlemen  call  honour. 

The  natural  consequence  of  this  is, 
that  a  vast  portion  of  the  Press  is  zea- 
lously writing  down  almost  every  opi- 
nion and  feeling  that  ought  to  actuate 
the  nation.  British  interests — the^fe- 
deral  system  of  Europe— the  balance 
of  power — ^the  things  which  formerly 
formed  the  foundation  of  all  political 
discussion — are  never  mentioned ;  and 
everything  is  debated  with  reference 
to  the  mock  rights  of  man,  and  mock 
liberty.  The  pr^udice  "  our  country  " 
iseraoicated;  the  feeling  of  nationahty 
has  vanished ;  and  the  Englishman  can 
worship  and  fight  for  any  country  but 
his  own.  Libels  on  our  country  and 
our  countrymen  are  now  applauded  in 
our  Edinburgh  Reviews  and  Morning 
Chronicles,  which,  in  better  times, 
would  bare  subjected  the  despicable 
wretches  who  &bricated  them  to  the 
consuming  scorn  of  the  whole  nation. 
The  pennylcss,  brainless,  profligate, 
branded,  revolutionary  mountebank, 
is  cried  up  until  he  alone  is  thought  to 
be  a  proper  olnect  of  imitation — until 
he  alone  can  obtain  what  is  called  po- 
pulsrity.  A  vast  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation regards  our  mstitutions  witn  dis- 
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like,  or,  at  the  best,  with  indifierence. 
Everything  that  can  implant  good 
principles  and  check  4icentiousne88  of 
manners,  is  zealously  attacked ;  and 
the  most  odious  vices,  the  most  dis- 
gusting immoralities,  are  openly  de- 
fended. We  need  not  say  what  all  this 
will  produce  in  the  end,  if  it  be  conti- 
nued. 

There  is  a  remedy.  Let  those,  who 
hold  in  their  hands  the  destinies  of  the 
nation,  at  the  approaching  Election  ex« 
dude  from  the  House  of  Commons 
all  the  fanatics  and  mountebanks.  Let 
the  mob-sycophant — the  political  liar 
— the  man  who  is  eternalljr  crying  up 
other  countries,  and  slandering  nis  own 
— the  profligate  in  private  me — the 
confederate  of  foreign  infidds  and  trai- 
tors— the  visionary  innovator — and  the 
patron  of  "  liberal  opinions"  be  re- 
jected ;  and  let  the  stanch  patriot— 
the  sterling  Englishman — the  sound 
statesman — the  niffh-minded  gentle* 
man — the  man  of  cnivalrous  honour-^ 
be  chosen.  This  wUl  go  far  to  '^  re- 
form "  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Press,  and  everything  that  gives  feeling 
and  opinion  to  the  nation.  But  the 
thing  that  is  indispensable  is,  that  the 
Opposition  in  the  House  should  be  put 
under  the  efficient  control  and  guidance 
of  such  a  man  as  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
down.  There  is  another  point  which 
we  must  not  overlook.  Nearly  aU  tho 
leading  speakers  of  the  Opposition  are 
lawyers.  If  we  exclude  Brougham, 
Mackintosh,  Scarlet,  Denman,  Lush- 
ington,  and  Williams,  all  lawyers,  we 
take  from  it  almost  every  member  who 
can  open  his  lips  in  the  House.  We 
should  derive  much  pleasure  fVom  see- 
ing the  greater  part  of  these  replaced 
by  independent  gentlemen.  Burke  dis* 
liked  lawyer-statesmen  ;  we  do  the 
same.  He  wished  the  country  to  be 
governed  by  law,  but  not  by  lawyers ; 
and  we  feci  the  same  wish ;  for  we  are 
pretty  sure  that  if  the  country  be  go- 
verned by  lawyers,  it  vrill  not  be  go* 
verned  by  law.* 

Y.  Y.  Y. 


*  We  ihsU  perhaps,  on  another  occasion,  take  some  notice  of  Barkers  advocacy  of 
the  cause  of  the  Irish  Catholics.  Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  the  emancipation  which 
he  contended  for,  was,  in  every  point,  difi^ent  from  that  which  now  bears  the  name. 
The  most  important  things  that  he  recommended  have  been  already  conceded  to  the 
Catholics  ;  they  have  got  more  in  the  decdve  franchise  than  he  would  ever  have  sranted 
them  ;  and  with  regard  to  their  admissioo  to  power,  his  plan  wouU  only  have  admitted 
them  into  the  IrUh  Gomoment  and  the  Irith  Parliament ;  it  would  not  have  bnmght 
them  into  the  EifgUsh  Qovemment  and  the  Englith  Parliament.  The  Union  changed, 
the  nature  of  ths  question  altogether ;  it  was  a  measure  whidi  he  diii  im  qwtoro^tX^ 
and  to  which  he  was  ndMr  adreac  than  Ifnendly. 
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lfomirf-i*<>r  an  Hour  at  Bath. 


[[Jan. 


MOMUS— OB  AN  HOUR  AT  BATH. 
DSAE  NOETH, 

I  BNCL08B  a  record  of  Bath  as  it  was  in  my  puppy  days,  which  I  found  in 
an  old  drawer,  on  changing  my  Oriel  rooms  ror  mv  present  legal  domicile.  My 
cousin  and  namesake,  quondam  of  Brasenose,  who  still  sighs  at  his  curacy 
aver  the  blessed  memorv  of  your  grouse-pies  and  Farintosh,  tells  me  I  ought 
to  have  tied  a  note  explanatory  to  the  '^  Crabstick."  The  apocryphal  anec- 
dote of  our  common  ancestor,  the  Judge,  and  of  his  legal  decision  resnecting 
the  standard  gage  of  the  matrimonial  sceptre,  was,  I  thought,  generally  Known, 
at  least  the  report  annoyed  the  old  boy  extremely.  The  scrap  of  Brighton 
ffossip  I  sent  you  may  possibly  be  also  apocryphal,  but  it  certainly  deserves  to 
nave  Happened  to  a  '*  Whig  Orator*'  or  the  Cockney  School.  By  the  by,  it 
ought  to  nave  been  printed  the  "  Tragic"  not  *'  Magic  Lay,"  except  inas- 
much  as  it  was  laid  at  the  feet  of  your  saucy  daughter  Maga,  of  whom,  my 
dear  Kit,  I  beg  to  subscribe  myselt  always  the  true  and  faithful  cavalier, 

T.  BULLER. 


Temfde,  Dec.  nth. 

Thrice  the  Abbey  clock  doth  chime, 
Morous  cries,  *'  'Tis  time,  'tis  time." 
To  Upham'i  or  to  Barret*8  go;* 
Mark  the  crowds  that  thither  flow. 
Clod,  that  in  this  land  of  fun, 
Days  and  nights  bast  twenty-one. 
Fashion's  dawning  notions  got. 
Shine  tfiou  first  i'  th*  hopeful  lot. 
Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble, 
Gossips  meet,  and  numbers  double. 

PolisbM  women  next,  and  men. 
One,  or  two,  perhaps,  in  ten. 
Staring  w|th  astonish 'd  eye 
At  some  new  absurdity ; 
Stationary  families, 
By  whose  philosophic  eyes 
Msrk'd  no  more  than  cabbage  stalks. 
Folly's  concourse  walks  and  talks ; 
Add  to  these  an  earl  or  two, 
Viscounts  and  their  dames  a  few, 
Stolen  from  London's  scenes  of  riot 
For  a  taste  of  health  and  quiet. 
Finding  matters  nought  amend. 
But,  where'er  their  steps  they  bend, 
Elbow'd  by  a  motley  crowd. 
Like  stars  eclipsed  by  foggy  cloud- 
Now  the  thronging  numbers  thicken, 
Now  the  deafning  noises  quicken ; 
See,  as  at  a  c6ver-side, 
The  living  links  personified, 
Which  connect  each  nice  gradation 
In  the  chain  of  rural  fashion. 
From  bon-ton  to  slang  and  dirt ; 
Namely,  squire,  squirrett,  and  squirt ; 
From  the  high-bred  county  man 
To  Jack  Scamp,  who,  jts  he  can, 
Ekes  small  rents  by  profit  made 
In  his  favourite  jockey-trade. 
Or  the  bet,  a  welcome  catch ! 
Won  at  race  or  boxing  match. 
Next,  eJate  with  brimful  pockets, 
Cutting  invoices,  and  docket^ 
Redolent  of  punch  and  shnils 


Deep  imbibed  at  Daf^  club, 
Roll  some  booted  youth,  sore  mist  all 
By  their  careful  sires  at  Bristol. 
Little  dream  the  honest  fograms, 
Plodding  in  perplexity 
'Mid  their  sugar-casks  and  grograms, 
How,  meanwhile,  their  guineas  fly. 
Next,  in  various  groups  combined. 
Each  according  to  liis  kind, 
Like  the  stock  of  Noah's  ark. 
Gaping  gudgeon,  greedy  shark, 
Johnny  Raw  and  shambling  shandy, 
Scheming  belle  and  broken  dandy. 
Shrewdly  shunning  one  another. 
As  a  kite  avoids  his  brother ; 
Rusty  bachelors  and  maids. 
All  religions  and  all  trades^ 
Independents  jumpers,  shakers. 
Anabaptists  and  wet  quakers, 
Little,  wealthy,  bilious  Aaron, 
Like  a  yellow  rose  of  Sharon,  ' 
Aim'd  at  whom,  like  gilt  bull's  eye^ 
Beauty's  arrowy  glances  fly ; 
Beau  mulatto,  and  beau  blacky 
Bagman  Joe,  and  Bagman  Jack; 
Reigning  stars,  we  may  presume. 
Of  Trowbridge,  Varminster,  or  Fh)me, 
Resting  liere  a  leisure  day, 
Dizeu'd  in  their  best  array ; 
Nabobs  flabby,  fat,  and  pale, 
Like  a  turbot  waxing  stale, 
Objects  of  maternal  scheme. 
Themes  of  many  a  golden  dream. 
Chubby  sons  of  country  codgers. 
Jobs  and  Jacobs,  Ralphs  and  Rogers, 
Pinch'd  and  padded  into  shape, 
Bath's  more  taper  sons  to  ape, 
Unlick'd  cub,  and  solemn  fool. 
Fresh  from  Oxford  or  from  school. 
Dull,  but  learning  in  a  trice 
Airs,  extravagance,  and  vice. 
These,  and  strange  sorts  many  more. 
Pace,  in  strings  of  three  and  four. 
Up  and  down  the  same  dull  round. 
Like  blind  asses  in  a  pound— 


*  Thtpriadpillilirailw. 
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Double^  double*  toil  and  trouble^ 
Bitlien  putty  and  waters  bnbbie^ 

So  much  for  the  crowd  pedettriaii ; 
Room  now  for  the  pmki  equettriany 
Reining  up  their  haieka  and  ponief^ 
At  Faaana's  or  Salmoni'a ; 
Or,  if  wind  and  lege  stand  aoand, 
Guitering  ia  a  wider  round, 
Which  affords  nnore  choice  of  (hoes, 
To  admire  their  blood  and  paces 
With  surprise,  each  new-bought  horse. 
Tired  of  the  eternal  course. 
Pints  to  snuff  the  eounbry  air. 
By  green  hill,  or  hedge-row  iair, 
Or  share  the  chase,  forbidden  joy ! 
Wiser  schemes  his  lord  employ ; 
**  Risk  one's  neck  and  stock  in  trader 
In  rough  q>ort  for  bumpkins  made  ? 
Bk>od-tits  are  a  speculation 
Which  may  pay,  by  calculation. 
Cent  per  cent  in  marrying  well ; 
Let  your  ooUays  always  telL"* 

Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble, 

Simple  heiresses  to  bobble. 

Ireland,  thy  fiilr  soul  doth  raises 
Be  it  spoken  to  thy  praise^ 
Many  a  well-bred  Bumly  lad  % 
Bat  good  things  spoilt  are  worse  than  bad* 
Lo,  by  each  Cork  packet^  come 
Fresh  disgoigements  of  thy  seam. 
Redshanks,!  stalkoei^  and  aquireeoi^ 
Tory.rorie%  and  bodmens ; 
Terry,  Teddy,  Derby,  Bamy, 
Tooligan,  O'Flam,  O'Blarneyy 
Run  away,  some  seven  in  ten, 
F^om  the  shop4)oard,  or  the  den 
Of  some  pettifogger  venal. 
Or  the  lash  of  statutes  penal. 
Flush  of  little  coin,  alas ! 
Save  the  true  Corinthian  bimss. 
8tin  blockading  fiincy-shop% 
Ogling  slipshod  dolly-mopi, 
Aseertaining  tick's  extend 
By  some  bold  experiment  | 
Here  they  featt,  like  rooks  in  stubble. 
Snips  and  landlords  while  they  bubble. 

Next,  the  Vicar  and  his  daughters 
Simply  come  to  drink  the  waten^ 
And  perhaps  to  meet  anew 
Former  friends  just  one  or  two. 
Hew  sedate  in  modeit  ease, 
£nvying  no  one  whom  he  sees. 
Looking  round  him  like  a  friend. 
Seeing  little  to  eonunend. 
Yet  content  with  all  that  passes ; 
They,  fine  hraghing  country  hMsea, 
Fall  of  questions  to  their  btotbers, 
Fkaaed,  and  therefore  pleasing  others ; 


Pleased  with  puoap-room,  mosk^  >hopa^ 
And  with  everythmg  but  fops. 
Him  accosts  the  Squire^  his  neighbour. 
With  a  brow  that  seems  to  labour 
As  if  something  dire  befelL 
**  How  now.  Squire  ?  you  seem  unweU.  **<— 
'*  Thank  ye.  Doctor,  'tis  in  vain 
For  old  fellows  to  complain— 
Old  I  I'm  not  tum'd  sixty,  though ; 
Young  enough,  as  thmgs  here  fo^ 
To  make  fove  to  Betsy  there; 
Laugh,  you  gipsy,  if  you  dare. 
Here's  a  splendid  scentii^>day  1 
Snift  it  as  in  bed  Ilay ; 
Threw  my  window  up  at  ^ 
Wish'd  myself  got  free  from  Hicki4 
And  across  grey  Robin  Hood, 
At  the  edge  of  Foxoombe  wood. 
With  the  old  red  jacket  on. 
And  these  cursed  chalkstones  gone. 
Well,  I  hear  you  go  to-morrow. 
So  don't  I,  the  more's  my  sorrow  ; 
Still  to  join  this  revel  rout. 
And  be  par-boil'd  for  the  gout. 
Till  my  bones  are  good  for  nought—- 
Like  my  landaulet  ?•— just  boqght-^ 
Come,  mount  all,  there's  room  to  spare ; 
And  let's  get  a  gulp  of  air 
Clear  of  this  same  frowsy  place; 
Eight,  nine  milea  an  hour  'a  no  pace 
To  your  old  friends  Tramp  and  Toby  ; 
—Give  those  fot  old  cats  the  go>by. 
Who  keep  airing  up  and  down 
'Twixt  the  turnpike  and  the  town. 
To  save  pence^  and  bilk  the  toll; 
Thie,  upon  my  lifo  and  soul ; 
Clever,  wellpbred  horses  too ; 
Thrown  away  on  such  a  crew. 
Could  I  strain  the  law  for  once, 
I'd  commit  each  dizen'd  dunce 
Of  their  hopeful  dandy  brood 
To  our  tread-mill,  i    ds  1  I  would ; 
And  themselves,  a  murrain  choke  *em. 
To  a  spell  of  picking  oakum, 
Save  *em  right,  old  sldn-IIint  fustiea  !**— i 
•*  Softly,  softly,  brother  justice. 
Petty  power  makes  kind  hearts  testy; 
View  all  matters  with  the  best  eye. 
Coxcombry  wears  out  apace; 
Meanness  works  its  own  disgrace. 
'  Kever  wonder,*  was  the  nUe 
Horace  taught  us  both  at  school ; 
And  when  sharp  rheumatie  pain 
Drives  me  here  against  the  grain. 
From  my  jurisdiction  ghostly, 
'Tis  the  pbm  I  follow  mostly."— 
*<  Pshaw,  absurd,  a  mere  pretence- 
Can  one  block  up  every  sense  ?"— 
**  Simple  is  the  course  I  steer. 
Shut  both  eyes,  and  ay  aound  ear. 


«  8m  tte  unwilUin  lairtof  Um  Y— k  H— •  Club,  an  Inttitutioii  TtralUng  tba  Stock  KmIisi^  in  tte 
atmner  of  lis  wileiililloin,  aad  ito  ksoftrtodoe  of  the  money-nofcet. 

t  No  doubt,  Chiiilo|riier,  theio  pIsMiiig  Miksisn  Tftiietta  in  ftmi^ 
WW,  I  duo  My^  add  a  noto  wpkuaatoiy. 

tAatdrtastiiiai-'     — 
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Momu9  ■  or  au  Hour  at  Both, 


CJlB. 


To  this  empty  show  and  ebatter ; 

My  advice  won*t  mend  tlie  matter. 
Doublet  double,  toil  and  trouble. 
Don't  crusade  to  crush  a  bubble.*' 

Now,  their  toilet  quite  complete, 
Figg*d  and  rigg*d  from  head  to  feet» 
Forth  to  join  the  bustling  throng 
Saunters  many  a  vieux  gar^on ; 
Greybeard  Billies,  tottering  Jackies^ 
Furbish'd  up  by  careful  lacqueys. 
By  the  palsy-shaken  noddle, 

Hat  on  one  side  gaily  stuck, 
Cock-cy*d  leer,  and  s\i'aggering  toddle, 

Of  each  patriarchal  buck, 
Momus  marks  them  for  his  food, 
At  tlie  distance  of  a  rood. 
Morning  saw  them  wan  and  wheezy. 
Face  unwaah'd,  forlorn,  and  queasy. 
Unshorn  beard,  eyes  dead  and  ropy, 
Tout  ensemble  ttd  and  mopy, 
Moving  as  on  rusty  wires. 
To  where  subterranean  fires 
Boil  the  pot  of  Bath's  Hygeia, 
Rivalling  thy  broth,  Medea, 
In  the  power,  by  bards  oft  sung. 
Of  cooking  up  old  gentry  young. 
Thence,  like  owls  obscene,  that  fly 
From  Aurora's  searching  eye. 
Through  tome  by-hine  home  they  creep, 
Just  when  belles  awake  from  sleep. 
Breakfast  and  digestive  pill 
Next  discuss'd  en  dishabUle, 
With  plaster,  wash,  and  fragrant  oil, 
John  b^ins  the  Augean  toU. 
Now  their  sloven  slough  quite  cast. 
See  them  point-device  at  last. 
Like  old  yellow  dungbill-cocks 
Grown  too  tough  for  tootli  of  fox, 
Skewer*d  and  truss'd  up  for  the  mart, 
By  the  skilful  poulterer's  art. 
Tliese,  with  gay  and  conscious  air, 
Court  the  glance  of  ladies  fair, 
Vanity  not  yet  firk'd  out 
By  lumbago,  bile,  and  gout. 
To  tlie  hist  still  feebly  jolly, 
Closing  useless  lives  in  folly. 
— Truce  to  moralizing  note ; — 
Momus  twitches  at  my  coat 
Mark,  exdaims  the  restless  imp, 
Yon  brave  old  boy,  whose  very  limp 
Smacks  of  gentlemanly  ease, 
How  his  air  contrasts  with  these ! 
With  the  lark  his  toilet  made. 
Always  ready  for  parade. 
Counting  age  no  heinous  shame 
In  the  ejre  of  lovely  dame. 
Proudly  he  the  burthen  bears, 
Wrinkle-stamp'd,  of  toilsome  years 
In  campaigns  or  cruizes  spent ; 
Witli  honour  and  a  chop  content. 
And  his  pint,  to  oil  life's  hinges ; 
Still  content,  save  when  the  pain 
Of  his  lurking  gun-shot  twinges 
Drives  him  to  these  springs  again. 

With  new  virtues  roi^  they  bubble^ 

AadassuMge  the  vetemn-s  trouble. 


Come,  time  wears ;  by  wi^  of  change. 
To  the  Upper  Rooms  we'll  range^ 
Where  yon  single  yelping  fiddle. 
With  its  feeble  tweedle-diddle. 
Calls  the  beau^monde  universal 
To  the  fancy-ball's  rehearsal. 
Animated  by  its  charms. 
Sundry  bodies,  legs,  and  arms. 
Jostle  with  a  grave  discretion. 
Fit  to  grace  a  state-procession. 
While  their  owners*  eyes  pore  hard 
O'er  the  well-conn'd  figure-card. 
Needful  as  didactic  aid 
To  the  coming  night's  parade. 
Weary  is  the  task,  I  wot. 
But  the  proud  hope,  ne'er  foigot. 
Of  distinction  and  dispkiy. 
Charms  incipient  yawns  away. 
Bunbury's  **  Long  Minuet"  scarce 
Could  outdo  this  glorious  fivoe. 
There,  tough  elders,  with  bald  head. 
And  bottle-nose  be^toctacled. 
Caper  light,  while  others  pace* 
Striving  by  superfluous  grace 
Time's  grim  rmvages  to  hide. 
Cramp  and  corns  alike  defied. 
Dapper  Jacky  there,  the  pet 
Of  his  lady-cousin  set, 
Moulting  jaaket  Ua  long  coat^ 
While  his  stiflf-cravatted  throat 
Swells  with  its  first  mannish  crow. 
Threads  the  maze  of  dos-a-dos. 
Glancing  with  diidainful  joy 
At  yon  full-grown  burly  boy. 
Late  his  tyrant.     He,  apart. 
Knowing  no  one,  with  big  heart 
Views  the  scene  of  gaiety. 
Wearing  the  blank  dismal  eye 
Of  a  great  cod  out  of  water ; 
Missing  sore  his  master's  daughter* 
And  the  undisputed  rule 
Of  his  little  private  school. 
There,  new-rigg'd.  Squire  Richard  too 
Makes  at  Bath  his  first  debikt. 
From  some  wild  back  settlement 
Near  Land's- End,  or  Dartmoor,  sent. 
Awkward  as  a  callow  hem. 
When  his  lank  supporters  learn 
First  to  hobble  on  dry  land, 
Witli  such  grace  doth  Dickon  stand. 
Legs  and  limbs  in  posture  set. 
By  some  waning  dandyzette. 
At  whose  shrine,  his  homage  rude 
Pays  the  debt  of  gratitude. 
Shelter'd  by  her  guardian  care. 
He  defies  the  freezing  stare 
Aim'd  by  boobies  more  mature^ 
And  the  frown  of  Miss  demure. 
Whose  torn  flounce  is  doom'd  to  rue 
The  slips  of  his  unlucky  shoe. 
Or  the  spur,  more  ruthless  yet. 
Of  the  high-heel'd  prim  cadet. 
Whose  eye,  weU-train'd   by  line  and 

square. 
Due  point-bUmk  alone  win  bear, 
Deigning  no  concern  to  show 
In  miakuiipa  that  chance  XaVqw. 
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Lo,  uion  die  master  swells  , 

With  some  score  of  beaux  and  belles ; 
Part  ensconced  on  yonder  bench. 

Glad  of  a  pretence  for  flirtinpft 
Id  North  Wilts  or  Gloucester  French ; 

Put  a  tedious  hour  diverting 
With  the  frisks — uncouthly  odd— 
Of  th*  aforesaid  awkward  squad. 

Hubble-bubble,  hubble-bubble, 

PleMure  costs  a  world  of  trouble. 

Peep  into  yon  solemn  room 
As  you  pass,  but  don*t  presume 
Aught  to  smile  at,  or  remiark ; 
Here  no  dog  must  dare  to  bark : 
Hash*d  be  every  wicked  wit. 
Where,  in  awful  conclave,  sit, 
Peter  Pdpkin,  Simon  Coddle, 
Quidnunc  Quackling^  Pogy  Poddle, 
With  more  worthies  nine  or  ten— 
"  What,  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen, 
Deep,  it  aeems,  in  close  divan, 
On  grave  matters'*- 

"  Blest  ye,  man. 
They,  good  folks,  are  on  th*  alert. 
Wielding*  hmeet,  probe,  and  squirt, 
Peppering  dowagers  wi^  pills^ 
Pounding  senna,  baik,  and  squills. 
These,  an  ancient  fish-like  race. 
Quite  peculiar  to  the  place. 
Grave  as  new-created  deans. 
Are  our  high-caste  oumdarins; 
Men  of  method,  sapient  sirs, 
Call*d  by  gods,  coclfrdowagers^ 
And  by  men  profiuie,  tom-tabbies ; 
Who,  despising,  as  grown  babies^ 
All  the  dandies,  old  and  youngs 
Whom  my  muse  erewhile  hath  sung, 
Ponder  o'er  no  meaner  things 
Than  the  fate  of  queens  and  kings^ 
Which,  by  their  sole  nod  controU*d, 
In  their  potent  hands  they  hold.** 
— **  Do  ibej  never  more  than  talk  ?" 
— "  See  them  in  their  morning  walk. 
Wrangling  with  each  fouI-mouth*d  shrew 
In  the  market's  wide  purlieu, 
Att»7iief  des  rives  et  choux. 
Cavilling  at  weights  and  scales^ 
Sniffing  geese  and  rabbits*  tails^ 
In  each  pigeon-basket  paddling, 
Cheapening,  chiding,  fiddle-fiiddling^ 
Hunting  maggots  in  fresh  meats^ 
fianning  honest  folk  for  cheats, 
Ptosts  of  butter-women's  lives, 
Cursed  by  butchers,  flsher-wives. 
And  the  cook  they  dare  not  trust : 
You  may  stare,  the  picture's  just. 
These  domestic  duties  done. 
Here  they  meet  at  twelve  or  one; 
Settle  all  aflEsIrs  of  state 


In  a  summary  debate ; 
Easy  task  to  pates  so  solid ! 
Then,  with  looks  sublimely  stolid. 
Their  discussions  Sage  resume 
On  each  pasteboard  monarch's  doom, 
Undisturb'd  from  their  still  mood. 
Save  by  calls  of  rest  and  food. 
So  Dame  Partlet,  to  whose  song 
Bam  and  3rard  have  echo'd  long; 
Ceasing  her  eternal  cluck, 
Sits  in  one  grave  posture  stuck. 
Never  leaving  once  her  station 
And  her  task  of  incubation. 
Save  perhaps  at  eve  and  morn, 
Just  to  pick  a  barley-corn. 
Thus,  with  rational  employment 
Blending  sociable  enjoyment, 
(As  themselves  would  wisely  say,) 
They  beguile  the  live-long  day." 
Cease  we  here  tliis  slipshod  rhyme, 
Momus  cries  again,  **  *Tis  time ; 
Come,  the  theme's  worn  out ;  more  low 
In  the  scale  you  cannot  go.-— 
— '  Shall  not  one  redeeming  word 
In  the  praise  of  Bath  be  beard  ?* 
— <*  Prithee  let  the  subject  rest, 
Plraise  ia  mawkish  at  the  best ; 
Such  ram-cata  and  dummies  none  can 
Couple  with  my  friend  J***  ••••••. 

Grant  that  these  fair  walls  give  birth 
To  men,  like  him,  of  wit  and  worth, 
Vnnk  and  courteous,  wise  and  meny. 
And  sound-hearted  as  old  sherry ;, 
To  whom  daily  works  of  good 
Are  &miliar  as  their  food. 
Let  it  pass,  such  names  belong 
To  a  sermon,  not  a  song ; 
Nought  have  I  with  such  to  do ; 
Grant  that  Bath  can  muster  too 

Circles  polish'd  and  select. 
Holding  all  yon  motley  crew 

Just  as  cheap  as  I  or  you ; 
'Us  but  what  one  might  expect ; 
These,  in  fact,  I  often  court 
To  enjoy  with  me  the  sport 
Which  my  Bath  preserves,  well- stored, 
To  a  knowing  shot  afford. 
Game's  abundant  in  this  place; 
Still  the  wandering  woodcock  race. 
Whom  m  swarms  each  winter  brings 
To  these  valleys  and  warm  springs. 
Known  by JbBy  and  hmg  billtf 
Well  mark'd  down,  my  game-bag  fills ; 
Mine  the  task  to  trap  and  scare 
Native  vermin  harbouring  there, 
'  Satyrs,  owU,  and  dol^ul  creahiretf 
Of  foul  habits  and  coarse  features. 

Destined  still  the  sport  to  trouble^ 

Till  its  waters  cease  to  bubbldi" 


«• 


•  Ncsrtythewfaotoortbe  Oomnatlooor  Bath  ve  raedical  men.    Vide  Win  Jenkhu*!  comnkint  of 
Ttm  Cm,*«Iw  mpilid  to  Qie  protoedon  of  **  her  poCUcary  the  mare*"  en  being  detected  in  mal- 
'  Bi.    rabelt,Dowever,  firomuitafiupeeLthatttaiftxeipeetablebadytn^^ 
BtoBSealntatano  tote  of  the  inlemti  or  Thania,  even  so  Cuai  Am&dtiibeaOdin^a^eQ^^sa 
or  hoiroir,  toqimidpluUfn,  that  iword  which  the  brandishei  lo  ii&VQ<iW|^l  ^'^^  I3b«te^0««p- 
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'  In  my  former  letter  I  rentured  to 
assert,  that  ever  since  the  accestioD  of 
the  House  of  HanoTer  to  the  throne  of 
these  realms,  the  Church  of  England 
has  gradually  undermined  herself,  by 
yiel£ng  to  the  variable  taste  of  the 
times  in  matters  where  she  ought  not 
to  have  yielded ;  and  by  pertinadoua- 
ly  struggling  aeainst  that  taste,  when 
■ne  ought  quietly  to  have  given  way  to 
it.    In  proof  of  the  justice  of  my  as« 
8ertion,I  directed  the  attention  of  vour 
readers  to  the  actual  condition  or  the 
English  Church,  throughout  which 
there  appears  to  be  no  common  bond 
of  onion — no  rallying  point  round 
which  her  sons  can  muster,  and  say^ 
**  This  is  the  doctrine  which  we  feel 
ourselves  bound  to  maintain."  Among 
her  lay-members,  indeed,  it  is  well 
known  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  who 
so  much  as  profess  to  adhere  to  her 
communion  on  other  grounds  than  boi* 
cause  she  forms  an  essendal  part  of  the 
political  constitution  of  the  country, 
and  conducts  her  public  worship  in  an 
orderly  and  decent  manner  :  whilst  of 
her  clergy,  one  half,  or  perhaps  more 
than  one  naif,  can  assign,  no  better  rea- 
son for  their  personal  service  at  her  al- 
tar, than  that  by  serving  there  they 
obtain  a  comfortable  independence— 
an  object  which  very  possibly  they 
might  have  failed  in  obtaining,  had 
they  sought  it  in  any  other  walk  of 
life. 

This  is  a  sad  condition  for  a  spiritual 
community  to  be  placed  in ;  but  the 
Church  of  England  attained  not  to  it  all 
at  once.  The  singularly  loose  opinions, 
or  rather  the  total  absence  of  all  fixed 

Erindple,  which  now  prevails  among 
er  members,  has,  on  the  contrary, 
been  the  growth,  and  the  progressive 
growA,  of  a  whole  century  ;  and  its 
commencement  may,  I  think,  be  very 
easily  traced  back  to  the  period  in  our 
national  history  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded. 

Most  of  your  readers  are  probably 
aware,' that  previous  to  the  reign  dif 
George  the  First,  and  for  some  little 
while  after  his  accession,  the  Church 
of  England,  tliough  as  perfectly  allied 
io  the  state  as  she  is  at  nresent,  ci ijoy- 
ofl  (be  priyilcgc  ofrcgiuaUng  her  own 
MOuiVj  Uuvugb  the  instnitnnitolity  of 


a  synod,  or  convocation  of  her  clergy. 
In  ancient  times  many  privileges  were 
daimed,  and  many  rights  asserted,  by 
that  body,  the  possession  of  which  was 
dearly  incompatible  with  the  p<kitical 
welfare  of  the  commonwealth ;  such 
as  that  no  act  of  parliament  should  be 
valid,  till  it  had  first  of  all  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  third  estate ;  and 
that  the  clergy  should  not  be  liable  to 
tajLation,  except  by  a  vote  of  their  own 
representatives.    Since  the  vear  1665, 
however.  When  the  last  of  these  privi« 
leges  was  abandoned,  and  the  dergy  ob* 
tained,  in  return,  the  rig^t  of  votmg  at 
the  election  of  members  cf  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  Convocation  claimed 
no  right  of  interference  in  state  afikirs, 
and  filled,  up  to  the  moment  of  its  vir-» 
tual  dissolution,  the  olace  which  every 
ecdesiastlcal  assembly  ought  to  fill, 
namely,  that  of  a  spiritual  body,  met 
together,  by  permission  of  the  dvil  ma- 
gistrate, to  uvestigate  affidrs  pundy 
spiritual,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

From  the  year  1665,  therefore,  up 
to  the  hour  of  its  last  meetina;,  the 
Convocation  stood  towards  the  Cbureh 
of  England  in  exactly  the  same  rek* 
tion  in  which  the  General  Assembly 
now  stands  towards  the  EstaUished 
Church  of  Scotland.  The  two  bodies 
mutually  represented  their  respective 
Churches,  and  represented  them,  each 
after  its  own  peculiar  fashion.  Thus, 
whilst  the  Scottish  Kirk,  acknowled- 
ging no  distinctions  of  rank  among  her 
dergy,  causes  the  whole  of  her  dele- 
gates to  meet  under  the  same  roof,  and 
to  discuss,  with  the  perfect  equality  of 
a  popular  assembly,  such  questions  as 
may  be  brought  before  Uiem,  the 
Church  of  England,  in  accordance  with 
her  aristocratic  form  of  government, 
divided  her  synod  into  an  Upper  and 
a  Jx>wer  House.  In  the  Upper  House 
sat  the  Bishops  and  Archbidiops,  by 
virtue  of  their  office ;  being  to  the 
body  at  large  what  the  House  of  Peers 
is  to  the  Imperial  Parliament :  whilst 
in  the  Lower,  the  inferior  dergy  irere 
represented  by  the  Proctors,  consisting 
of  all  the  deans  and  archdeacons,  of 
one  Proctor  from  every  ehapter,  and 
of  two  from  the  dergy  of  each  dio- 
cese. The  total  number  of  divines  as- 
aembkdiii  ibeLiWiicxHwuift  qH  Cwei^ 
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otkni  was  thiu  148 ;  and  they  chose 
tbdr  prolocutor  as  the  House  m  Com* 
nxms  chooses  its  speaker^  to  enforce 
the  attendance  of  members,  to  regulate 
the  debates,  to  collect  their  votes,  and 
canr  them  to  the  Upper  House. 

I  nave  said  that  the  legitimate  office 
of  the  CoDTOcation  was  to  regulate  all 
lOch  affidrsas  had  reference  to  the  spi- 
ritual concerns,  and  to  the  spiritual 
concerns  only,  of  the  Church  which  it 
represented.  By  spiritual  concerns,  I 
mean  those  o^rer  wnich  the  state  haa 
no  rig^t  of  direct  control,  and  which 
it  eannot  seem  directly  to  control, 
without  falling  into  the  Erastian  he- 
resy. Thus,  it  rests  not  with  the  state 
in  any  country  to  determine  bv  what 
mcana,  or  by  what  authority,  the  spi- 
ritual character  shall  be  conferred  upon 
alajrnum ;  neither  can  the  state  decree 
whatahall,  or  what  shall  not,  be  an 
artide  of  faith  among  its  subjects. 
Tthne  are  matters,  the  management  of 
which  haa  been  entrusted,  by  the  di- 
rine  Founder  of  the  Church,  to  her,  and 
to  her  alone ;  nor  can  she  resign  them 
into  the  handa  of  the  dvil  ruler,  with- 
out betraying  the  trust  which  He  haa 
ecmftded  toluer. 

Aa  long  as  the  Convocation  existed, 
to  superintend  these,  and  other  simi- 
lar amurs,  was  ther^bre  its  exdusiye 
buainesa,  though  its  powers  were  by 
no  naeana  bounuded  altogether  here.  In 
ila  oBBadty  of  representative  of  the 
Chmren,  it  first  exerdsed  a  right  of  de- 
ddia^  such  disputes  or  controversies 
as  might  arise  among  the  clergy,  whe- 
ther uiey  related  to  matters  of  general 
fidth,  or  to  ecdeaiastical  discipline 
only  ;  it  took  cognisance  of  all  offences 
against  established  usages,  whereso- 
ever, or  by  whomsoever,  committed ; 
it  had  the  power  of  revising  and  cor- 
rectii^  as  thejr  might  appear  to  stand 
in  need  of  revision  and  correction,  all 
puUie  Ibrmularies ;  it  could  enact  new 
canons,  abdiah  old  ones,  remodel,  if 
neeessary,  the  Tery  articles  them- 
selves ;  and,  above  aU,  it  composed  a 
court  of  BurveiUance,  to  which  every 
public  functionary,  as  well  of  tlie 
Epseopal  as  of  the  Presbyterian  order, 
waa,  to  a  certain  extent,  amenable. 

AU  this  authority.  Convocation,  ne- 
verthdess,  exerdsed  in  strict  subser- 
viency to  the  civil  power.  In  return 
lor  tM  advantages  which  she  obtained, 
by  beiog  prefenod  to  the  wmik  of  the 
emMmateot,  tbe  Church  of  England 


ought  to  acknowledge)  the  supremacy 
of  the  Sovereign  in  every  matter,  spi- 
ritual, as  wdl  as  temporal ;  and  thence 
her  Synod  presumed  not  to  assemble 
without  having  previoudy  received  a 
summons  from  tne  Crovm  ;  nor  could 
any  of  its  resolutions  obtain  the  force 
of  canon  law  till  they  had  been  con- 
firmed by  sanction  of  the  royd  assent. 
This  was  exceedingly  proper ;  it  was, 
indeed,  the  onl^  method  which  could 
be  devised  to  hinder  the  growth  of  an 
imperium  in  imperio  within  the  na- 
tion ;  for,  had  the  church  been  per- 
mitted to  exercise  even  her  legitimate 
fiinctions,  independently  of  me  civil 
magistrate,  an  authority  would  have 
existed  in  the  state  commensurate 
with  his,  if  not  absolutdy  superior. 
In  like  manner,  the  Churcn  of  Eng- 
land has  never  questioned  the  right  of 
the  dvil  power  to  con&r  tempord  dig- 
nities or  preferments  on  whomsoever 
it  will.  Ail  these  she  accordingly  con- 
fesses that  she  derives  from  the  state ; 
nor  haa  Convocation  at  any  period  as- 
simied  the  privilege  of  interference  in 
any  way,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  their  dispodtion.  As  I  have  lu- 
ready  add,  the  legitimate  powers  of 
Convocation  were  purely  spiritual ; 
they  extended  only  to  the  cognisance 
of  spiritud  affiurs ;  and  even  over  these 
they  were  not  exercised  without  the 
direct  sanction  and  approbation  of  the 
chief  magistrate. 

It  has  dways  appeared  to  me  one  of 
the  most  unaccountable  things  in  the 
history  of  British  legislation,  why  a 
Synod,  thus  constituted,  and  thus  ef- 
fectudly  restrained  from  interfering 
vrith  matters  which  lay  not  within  its 
prorinoe,  should  have  been  dissolved ; 
for  the  continud  prorogation  of  the 
body  virtually  amounts  to  an  utter 
dissolution.  There  is  surely  no  good 
pditicd  reason  to  be  asdgned  for  it ; 
whilst  there  are  many  ecdedasticd 
reasons,  if  we  may  so  speak,  against  it. 
"  It  is  a  great  error,"  says  Bishop  War- 
burton,  a  prelate  whom  no  one  will 
accuse  of  carrying  high-church  notions 
to  a  faulty  extreme, ''  to  imagine  such 
assemblies,  when  legally  convened,  to 
be  either  useless  or  mischievous.  For 
dl  Churches,  except  the  Jewish  and* 
Christian,  being  buman-pdicied  so- 
deties,  of  the  nature  of  which,  even 
the  Christian  in  part  partakes  -,  axv^a!^^ 
sodeties,  without  esLC(e^\o\i,\ifeva%^^ 
ministered  by  buxnaii  Ttie«vft,SXTo»aX 
P€edi  happen  tint  TC\i©fiW  io6«too^i 
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as  well  as  civile  will  have  frequent  oo- 
casion  to  be  new-regulated  and  put  in 
order.  Now,  though  by  this  alliance 
of  church  and  state  no  new  regulations 
can  be  made  for  church  government, 
but  by  the  state's  authority,  yet  still 
there  is  reason  that  the  Church  should 
be  previously  consulted,  which  we 
must  suppose  well  skilled^  (as  in  her 
proper  business,}  to  form  and  digest 
new  r^ulations  before  they  come  be- 
fore the  consideration  of  the  dvil  le* 
gislature.  Acting  otherwise  is  chan- 
ging thisy  which  is  a  federate  alliance, 
into  an  incorporate  union." 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  reasons  which 
are  usually  given  for  the  dissolution  of 
Convocation.  Its  own  turbulence;  the 
continual  disputes  which  were  carried 
on  between  the  two  Houses ;  these,  to- 
gether with  the  extreme  anxiety  of  the 
Kingand  his  ministers  that  the  Church 
should  not  ruin  herself  by  internal  di- 
visions, are  the  causes  which  ostensi- 
bly led  to  that  effect.  Now,  granting 
thiat  the  Convocations  which  sat  du- 
ring the  last  years  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
the  first  of  King  George,  were  as  tuiw 
bulent  and  pugnacious  as  they  are  re- 
presented to  have  been,  does  their  tur- 
bulence furnish  any  sufficient  reason 
why  the  privil^e  of  holding  Synods 
should  be  for  ever  taken  away  from 
the  Church  of  England  ?  The  last 
years  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the  first  of 
King  George,  were  distinguished  by 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  turbulence 
in  every  public  body.  In  the  English 
Parliament,  the  Houses  of  Liords  and 
of  Commons  were  at  open  war,  whilst 
the  Scottish  Parliament,  as  long  as  it 
lasted,  was  little  better  than  a  hot- 
bed of  faction.  But  because  Parlia- 
ment was  somewhat  divided  against 
itself,  would  this  have  furnished  the 
sovereign  with  sufficient  grounds  for 
dispensing  with  the  service  of  Parlia- 
ments in  all  time  coming  ?  or  would 
the  people  of  England  submit  to  be 
deprived  of  that  l^;islative  assembly  ? 

The  heats  and  animosities  which 
prevailed  in  Convocations,  therefore, 
immediately  previous  to  the  virtual 
annihilation  of  the  body,  supply  no 
kind  of  argument  why  Convocations 
•should  not  be  restorea  to  life  after  a 
short  dissolution.  As  appears  from  the 
constant  subject  of  these  quarrels,  the 
dissensions  between  the  two  Houses 
arose  from  not  having  had  their  re- 
spective rights  and  privileges  defined 
with  Miffideut  accuracy ;  nor  was  any 


other  measure  required  to  alky  these 
dissensions  for  ever,  except  an  accu- 
rate understanding  on  that  head.  This, 
no  doubt,  would  have  been  obtained 
in  time ;  exactly  as  the  two  Houses  of 
Parhament  have  arrived  at  length, 
and  that  too  only  of  late,  at  tolerably 
correct  notions  touching  thai  respec- 
tive privileges ;  so  that  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  Synods,  convened  and 
meeting  on  proper  principles,  would 
liave  proved  the  reverse  of  pemicioua 
to  the  state,  or  fruitless  to  the  church* 
So  at  least  thought  Hooker,  no  bad 
authority  on  these  matters,  who  cha* 
racterizes  religious  councils  or  synods 
as ''  a  thmg  whereof  God's  own  blessed 
spirit  was  the  author ;  a  thiag  piac- 
tised  by  the  holy  apostles  theniselvea  ; 
a  thing  always  afterwards  observed, 
and  kept  throughout  the  world;  a 
thing  never  otherwise  than  most  high- 
ly esteemed  of,  till  pride,  ambition, 
and  tyranny  began,  by  factious  and 
vile  endeavours,  to  abuse  that  divine 
invention,  unto  the  furtherance  oC 
wicked  purposes.  But,  as  the  fifst  a»- 
thority  of  civil  courts  and  parliamenta 
is  not  therefore  to  be  abolished,  be- 
cause sometimes  there  is  cunning  used. 
to  frame  them,  according  to  the  pri- 
vate intentions  of  men  over-potent  in 
the  commonwealth,  so  the  grievooa 
abuse  which  hath  been  of  councils 
should  rather  cause  men  to  study  how 
so  gracious  a  thing  may  again  oe  re- 
duced to  that  first  perfection,  than  in 
reg^urd  of  stains  and  blemishes  sithens 
growing,  to  be  held  for  ever  in  ex* 
treme  cusgrace." 

There  is,  indeed,  an  argument, which 
I  have  sometimes  heard  urged  against 
the  existence  of  any  synodical  body  in 
the  Chiuch  of  England,  and  which, 
as  it  carries  great  weight  with  the  few 
professed  high-churchmen  of  which 
our  ecclesiastical  society  can  still  boast, 
deserves  to  be  noticed.  It  is  this — ^The 
Church  of  England  being  purely  £pis« 
copal  in  its  constitution,  supports  a 
distinct  order  of  officers,  whose  pecu- 
liar business  it  is  to  direct  and  govern 
the  society ;  but  as  long  as  Convoca* 
tions  lasted,  much,  if  not  the  whole 
governing  power,  was  assumed  by  the 
inferior  clergy,  in  direct  violation  of 
the  rights  ot  the  Episcopals.  Now, 
not  to  repeat  the  quotation  just  ex- 
tracted from  Hooker,  I  would  ask  the 
divines  who  thus  argue,  whether  the 
Church  of  Christ  was  not  EfHscopal 
in  the  days  of  the  Apoetles  ?-*whetheK 
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it  was  not  Episoopal  during  the  reign 
of  Constandne  ? — ^whether  the  Popish 
Chorch  is  not  as  completely  Episcopal 
as  our  own  ?-»end  whether  one  and  all 
of  these  Churchesy  if  we  may  express 
ourselTeB  so,  have  not  admitted,  and 
do  not  adroit,  the  authority  and  use* 
fUfawas  of  General  Councils  r  Perhaps 
the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  may 
have  taken  too  much  upon  itself  in 
many  instances ;  this  is  oy  no  means 
improbable ;  but  to  say  that  the  Pres* 
byters  of  an  Episcopal  Church  have  no 
right  to  intc  rfere  at  all  in  the  manage- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  is  suiely 
not  warranted  by  history,  or  by  corn- 


Since  Episcopacy  was  first  establish- 
ed, the  pecuHar  duty  of  a  bishop  ap- 
pears to  consist  in  superintending  the 
general  conduct  of  the  clerey  (rf  his 
dioeese ;  in  seeing  that  the  laws  apd 
canom^xf  the  church  be  strictly  obeyed ; 
in  taking  care  that  no  person  be  ad- 
mitted into  holy  orders  who  is  un- 
sound in  the  faith,  or  holds  opinions 
at  Tariance  with  the  authority  of  that 
church  of  which  he  is  the  guardian ; 
hot  the  liiihops  have  no  licht  to 
determine,  of  their  own  autnori^, 
what  shall,  or  what  shall  not,  be  tne 
duty  of  the  Church.  The  English 
Inhopa,  for  example,  could  not  take 
away  a  single  article  from  the  thirty- 
nine,  at  present  subscribed  by  them- 
sdves  and  the  clergy,  nor  add  a  single 
canon  to  those  by  which  the  Church  is 
governed.  If,  however,  any  chanse  is 
to  be  effbcted  in  the  peculiar  creed,  or 
pecidiar  laws,  of  a  church,  it  must  be 
done,  not  by  one  order  of  churchmen, 
hot  by  the  Church  at  large.  The 
Cfauroi,  however,  hke  all  numerous 
bodies,  can  only  act  by  its  delegates ; 
nor  am  I  disposed  to  deny,  that,  in 
sadi  casesi,  not  only  the  inferior  der- 
gy,  but  the  hdty  tncmselves,  have  a 
rig^t  to  be  represented.  That  the  laity 
were  admitted,  even  under  the  Saxon 
ffovcmment,  and  for  some  time  after, 
into  Ecdenastical  Synods,  is  a  matter 
4)f  hiatraical  notoriety;  nor  can  I, 
though  as  warmly  attached  to  Epis- 
eooaey  as  any  member  of  an  Episco- 
palian Chiffcn,  see  the  smallest  oligec- 
tion  to  the  arrangement. 

Still  less  is  the  objection  to  synod- 
ieai  asMmblies  valid,  which  depends 
imoQ  the  rij^ht  assumed  by  these  bo- 
dicBy  offaokhng  even  the  bishops  them- 
advca  leaponatble  for  their  conduct  and 
cfmtm^   Tben  are>  indeed^  certain 
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points,  on  which  a  oanonically  conse- 
crated bishop  neither  is  nor  can  be 
called  to  an  account  by  any  human 
power.  Thus,  with  the  bishops,  and 
with  them  only,  does  it  rest,  to  confer 
holy  orders,  to  grant  licences  to  preach, 
and  to  assign  to  each  spiritual  person 
within  their  jurisdiction  the  peculiar 
province  in  which  he  is  to  labour; 
and  for  the  exercise  of  this  power  they 
are  answerable  to  no  man ;  but  there 
are  other  matters  again,  on  which  they 
both  are,  and  must  be,  accountable 
to  the  society  of  which  they  are  offi- 
cers. Hence  a  bishop  is  just  as  liable 
to  ecclesiastical  censure  for  the  pro- 
mulgation of  heretical  opinions,  as  any 
other  member  of  the  priesthood;  whUst 
the  Church  has  surely  a  right  to  ro- 

Erove  even  a  bishop,  if  he  abandon 
is  diocese,  and  so  n^lect  his  duty. 
If  it  be  urged,  that  in  the  archbishops 
of  prorinces  is  vested  the  right  of  su- 
perintending the  conduct  of  thdr  suf- 
fragans, the  difficulty  is  only  pudied 
a  little  farther  off;  it  is  not  destroyed  ; 
for  to  whom  but  to  the  Church,  in  a 
collective  capadty,  are  the  archbishops 
reroonsible? 

It  is  needless  to  carry  my  general 
argument  farther,  for  the  purpose  of 
overtlurowing  every  little  objection 
which  may  be  raised  to  the  operations 
of  a  Synod  in  the  Church  of  England. 
My  purpose  will  be  better  served,  if  I 
point  out  at  once  what  the  conseouen- 
ces  of  its  abolition  have  been,  ana  how 
completely  that  act  has  reduced  our 
Church  from  the  condition  of  a  fede« 
rate  ally,  to  that  of  a  mere  slave,  or 
dependant  upon  the  state. 

What  would  the  Kurk  of  Scotland 
sa^,  were  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
without  deigning  to  consult  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly,  to  pass  an  act,  deda- 
ring  those  orders  conferred  in  the 
Scottish  Church  upon  persons  who  had 
not  attained  to  a  certain  age,  should 
be  "  thereby  null  and  void  in  law,  as 
if  they  had  never  been  given  ?"  What 
woula  the  Kirk  of  ScoUand  say,  were 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  without 
deigning  to  consult  the  General  As- 
sembly, to  pass  an  act,  declaring,  that 
all  persons  ordained  by  an  Engush  or 
American  Presbytery,  in  strict  com- 
munion with  tne  Scottish  Church, 
*'  were  incapable  not  only  of  holding 
preferment,  but  of  officiating  in  any 
church  or  chapd  within  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  by  virtue  of  these  orders  ?" 
I  am  mudi  mialakeu  Vn  V2km^  v^mX 
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which  pervades  your  respeettble  esta- 
bUshmenty  if  she  would  not  tell  the 
Briti^  Parliament^  that,  in  passing 
fuch  acts,  it  had  assumed  to  itself  a 
degree  of  authoritjr  which  no  merely 
cmi  government  is  capable  of  exer- 
cising ;  for  that  it  is  no  more  in  the 
power  of  the  civil  government  to  take 
away  orders,  after  they  had  been  once 
oonrerred,  than  to  convey  the  spiritual 
character,  and  to  confer  iioly  orders.  I 
am  much  mistaken  in  the  spirit  which 
pervades  your  respectable  establish- 
ment, if  she  would  not  tell  the  British 
Parliament,  that  it  belongs  no  more  to 
it  to  determine  what  is,  and  what  is 
not,  the  canonical  age  for  receiving 
orders,  than  it  belongs  to  the  General 
Assembly  to  decide,  whether  the  as- 
sessed taxes  shall  be  continued  or  with- 
drawn from  the  people  of  Scotland. 
With  respect  to  the  act  prohibiting 
all  foreign-ordained  clergymen  from 
officiating  in  an  established  place  of 
worship,  the  Church  of  Scotlana  would, 
I  suspect,  reply,  that  as  the  Parliament 
had  no  share  in  conferring  the  sacred 
character,  and  is  not  authorised  to  judge 
whether  that  character  has  been  ca- 
nonically  conferred,  or  otherwise,  so  it 
is  not  for  it  to  determine  any  limits, 
within  which  the  person  ordained  shall 
be  incapable  of  exercising  bis  holy 
functions.  From  a  share  in  the  nation- 
al preferment,  the  Parliament  has,  in- 
deed, a  right  to  exclude  whom  it  will ; 
and  it  may  farther  require,  that  a  li- 
cence be  procured  from  a  civil  magis- 
trate, before  any  stranger  shall  offiaate 
in  one  of  the  national  churches ;  but 
for  Parliament  to  declare  such  stran- 
ger incapable  of  officiating  by  virtue 
of  his  foreign  order,  and  so  to  require 
that  he  shtSl  be  ordained  sgun,  if  he 
persist  in  his  desire  of  officiating  in 
Scotland,  is  to  take  upon  itself  a  de- 
gree of  spiritual  authority,  to  which  it 
neither  is,  nor  can  be  entitled. 

Such  are  the  advantages  which  the 
Church  of  Scotland  enjoys,  by  pos- 
sessing an  Assembly  or  Synod,  capa- 
ble of  defending  its  undeniable  rightSi 
Let  us  look  next  how  the  Church  of 
England  stands  in  these  respects.  From 
the  period  when  Convocation  ceased  to 
act,  the  Church  of  England  ceased  to 
enjoy  any  of  the  rights  which  are  en- 
joyed by  every  oth^  spiritual  society 
under  heaven.  She  could  no  longer 
correct  abuses,  revise  canons,  institute 
jjewregrohtwDB,  or  take  any  other  step 
^rthemibnnaikm  afhergenenl  con- 


stitution. But  into  every  sociel 
ses  will  creep ;  there  is  no  oonal 
body  which  requires  not  occasi 
to  lie  new-modelled ;  whilst  tli 
passage  of  time  is  continually  a 
new  relations,  for  which  some  pn 
must  be  made.  How,  then,  h 
English  Church  conducted  he 
Why,  she  has  sat  still,  whilst  tli 
Parliament  has  enacted,  of  its  oi 
thority,  canon  after  canon,  an 
played  all  the  powers  of  a  regd 
ligious  council. 

There  are  few  of  your  readei 
can  be  ignorant,  tKat  the  Epi 
Churches  of  Scotland,  and  of  tin 
ted  States  of  America,  agree  in 
essential  poinK  both  of  faith  i 
constitution,  with  the  estafe 
Church  of  England.  All  three  a 
verned  by  bishops,  all  three  sdl 
the  thirty-nine  aitides,  and  all 
use  the  Book  of  Common  Fta; 
the  celebration  of  public  worship 
consequence  is,  that  the  Epi 
churches  of  Scotland  and  Ameri 
dily  admit  the  validity  of  En^ 
den — as  the  Church  of  Englan 
wont,  till  within  little  more  tnan 
tv  years  ago,  to  admit  the  valic 
theirs. 

The  Scottish  Episcopalians  1 
been  strenuous  Jacobites,  fell  ai 
under  the  hatred  of  that  Wb 
ministration,  which  abolished  tl 
thority  of  the  English  Convoo 
they  were  of  course  prosecntec 
their  places  of  worship  shut  up. 
as  time  passed,  and  political  an 
ties  became  softened  down,  the 
cutions  to  which  they  had  beei 
jected  were  gradually  omitted 
finally,  in  the  year  1799,  a  bil 
carridl  through  both  Houses  ol 
liament,  and  received  the  Raj 
sent,  by  which  they  were  legall] 
vcredfrom  all  farther  molestatioi 
nexed  to  that  bill,  however,  is  a  c 
which  proves  how  completely  tl 
ritual  rights  of  the  Church  w« 
this  time  forgotten ;  and  how 
"  the  divine  right  of  Episcopacy 
to  the  valid  admiinistration  of  ti 
craments,  the  necessity  of  Epi 
orders,  derived  by  unintemiptei 
cession  from  the  Apostles,  w 
teemed. 

In  the  clause  just  referred  to 
declared,  "  That  no  person  exer 
the  fVmetion,  or  assuming  the 
and  character,  of  a  pastor  or  mi 
of  any  order, in  iV\elL\iivs^'^s^!»a 
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mimion  of  Sootlsnd^  shall  be  capable 
of  taking  any  benefice^  curacy,  or  other 
tpiritiuJ  promotion,  witliin  that  part 
of  Great  Britain,  called  England,  the 
dominion  of  Wales,  or  town  of  Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, or  of  ofiiciating  in 
any  church  or  chapel  within  the  Baine, 
where  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England^  aa  now  by  law  established, 
ia  used;  unless  he  sliail  have  been 
lawftilly  ordainefl  bv  some  bishop  of 
the  Church  of  England  or  Ireland." 
Let  me  direct  the  attention  of  your 
reailers  somewhat  closely  to  this  en- 
actment. 

Had  the  Imperial  Parliament  con- 
tented  itself  by  declaring,   that  no 
penon  ordainiHl  by  a  Scottish  bishop 
shall  be  capable  of  holding  prefer- 
ment,  or  even  a  curacy,  within  the 
retim  of  England,  no  fault  could  have 
been  found  with  it.    The  temporali- 
ties of  the  Church  oonfesacdiy  come 
from  the  state ;  in  one  part  as  much 
undtrr  the  state's  management,  as  is 
any  other  species  of  property,  whetlier 
personal  or  corporate,  in  the  kingdom. 
Kay,  more ;  had  the  Parliament  pro- 
hibited every  person  so  ordained  from 
officiating  in  England,  until  he  should 
have  received  a  licence  so  to  do,  from 
competent  authonty,eveu  this,  though 
uvouriog    a    little    of   Erastianism, 
would  not  have  been  pushing  the  mat- 
ter to  its  full  extent.     "  The  power," 
uys  Hales,  '*  of  ecclesiastical  onler, 
is  not  derived  from  the  Crown  ;  nei- 
ther is  it  conceived  so  to  be ;  but  so 
much  as  is  not  superstitious,  is  deri- 
ved from  Christ.     Hence  it  is,  that 
the  powers  of  order  are  not  in  them- 
selves, nor,  as  to  the  efficacy  of  them, 
eonflned  to  any  diocese  or  prepinct.' 
But  "  the  dctennination  of  the  exer- 
cise of  those  powers  of  order  to  time, 
place,  person,  manner  of  performance, 
u  derived  flrom  the  crown."     Hales 
is  no  very  high  churchman,  we  all 
know  ;  but  perhaps  he  is  the  better 
anthority  for  our  purpose,  on  that  ac- 
count.   But  the  Parliament  went  far 
beyond  this,  when  it  declared  in  po- 
sitive terms,  that  no  clergyman  of  the 
Episcopal    communion    of  Scotland 
should  be  capable  of  officiating  in  an 
English  church,  unless  ordained  by 
an  English  or  Irish  bishop. 

There  is  a  direct  interference  with 
the  spiritual  character  of  the  priest- 
hood ;  a  positive  declaration  by  the 
civil  government  of  Great  Britain ; 
ihMt  oedere  eonfurrvd  by  a  Scottish  bi- 
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shop,  though  perfectly  valid  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Tweed,  and  autho- 
rising him  who  holds  them  to  perform 
every  sacretl  function,  cease  to  be  or- 
ders at  all,  as  soon  as  that  river  is 
crossed.  If  the  Scottish  priest  be  de- 
sirous of  reading  prayers  in  an  Eng- 
lish church,  he  must  persuade  some 
English  bishop  to  ordain  him  anew. 
Would  such  a  bill  have  passed,  had 
Convocation  been  in  operative  exist« 
ence  ? 

To  do  them  justice,  the  English  bi- 
shops opposed  with  all  their  might 
the  progress  of  the  bill  just  alluded 
to.  Tliey  pointed  out,  and  especially 
Bishop  Ilorsley,  that  the  passing  of 
such  an  act  was  not  only  destructive 
of  the  spiritual  character  of  the  priest- 
hood,  but  was  tantamount  to  a  com- 
plete denial  of  what  had  hitherto  been 
the  law  of  £n<;land,  both  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical,— that  holy  orders,  where- 
ever  conferred  by  a  canonicolly  conse- 
crated bishop,  arc  unquestionably  va- 
hd  all  over  the  world.  But  what 
could  the  bishops  do  ?  They  no  long- 
er spoke  as  the  church  ;  they  were 
but  twenty-seven  peers  of  Parliament; 
so  the  bill  passed  into  a  law,  in  spite  . 
of  their  opposition,  and  still  holds  good 
throughout  the  empire. 

By  means  precisely  similar,  namely, 
b^  the  force  of  an  act  of  the  civil  le- 
gislature, the  clergy  of  the  United 
States,  whose  Episcopacy  was  derived 
directly  from  the  Church  of  England, 
are  excludeil  from  dischaming  any  cle- 
rical office  within  the  realm.  Against 
this  enactment  no  dibscntiiig  voice  was 
raised  ;  indeed,  the  bishops  appear  td 
have  grown,  by  degrees,  so  fully  aware 
of  the  helpless  condition  of  the  Church, 
that  they  now  permit  the  Parliament 
to  regulate  her  affairs  as  it  may  see 
best,  without  any  attention  being  paid 
to  obsolete  opimons. 

As  the  measures  already  described 
bore  reference  rather  to  the  foreign 
relations,  if  we  may  so  speak,  than  to 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  church,  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  imagined,  that  no 
great  injury  has  been  committed  by 
this  adoption.  Now,  not  to  dwell  up- 
on the  fact,  that  those  very  measures 
place  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
light  of  an  excommunicated  body,  ex- 
communicated too  by  the  anthority 
of  the  civil  power,  I  proceed  to  point 
out  to  your  readera  w)mc  ol  V>ftft  «a- 
actmentB,  vrhich   cam^AsettV^  yaaXVli 
you  Presbyieriawi   m   tVifc  o^v^m*^ 
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which  you  hold  of  our  utter  enslave- 
ment, or  rather  aheorption  into  the 
state. 

The  reader  of  ecclesiastical  history 
must  have  noted,  that  during  eyery 
period,  and  in  every  Church,  as  well 
during  the  usurpation  of  Popery,  as 
since  the  Reformation,  some  particu- 
lar a^  has  heen  determined  hy  canon, 
previous  to  which  no  layman  shall  be 
admitted  into  holy  orders.  In  the  re- 
formed Church  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, a  dispensing  power  was  wont  to 
be  vested  in  the  archbishoiMi  of  pro- 
vinces, bv  the  exercise  of  which  voung 
men  mignt  be  admitted  into  tne  or- 
ders of  priest  and  deacon,  before  they 
had  attained  the  age  specified  in  the 
canons.  In  the  sister  kingdom  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  power  thus  vested  in 
the  archbishops  was  so  frequently  and 
so  grossly  abused,  that  even  the  ver^ 
bluest  churchmen  admitted  that  it 
ought  to  be  withdrawn.  But  where 
was  the  body  capable  of  withdrawing 
it  ?  This  was  an  arrangement  purely 
spiritual,  affecting  only  the  spiritual 
interests  of  the  Church,  and  hence 
could  be  entered  into  only  by  a  spiri- 
tual Assembly  or  Sjmod.  The  days  of 
synod-holding  had,  however,  longgone 
by ;  so  the  Imperial  Parliament  took 
the  matter  into  its  own  hands,  and 
managed  it  to  its  own  perfect  satisfac- 
tion. 

In  the  year  180i,  a  bill  to  regulate 
the  ag^  of  persons  to  be  admitted 
into  holy  orders  was  introduced  into 
Parliament,  and  passed  into  a  law.  In 
that  law  there  is  a  clause  which  enacts, 
"  That  in  case  any  person  shall,  from 
and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  be 
admitted  a  deacon,  before  he  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  three-and-twenty 
▼ears  complete,  or  a  priest,  before  he 
has  attained  the  age  of  four-and-twen- 
ty  years  complete,  such  admission  shall 
be  merely  void  in  law,  at  if  it  had  never 
been  made,  and  the  person  so  admitted 
shall  be  incapable  of  holding,  and  dis- 
abled from  taking,  any  ecclesiastical 
preferment  whatever,  in  virtue  of  such 
his  admission." 

^  Far  be  it  from  me  to  question  the 
right  of  the  state  to  determine  who 
#hjll,  and  who  shall  not,  enjoy  its  pre- 
ferment ;  but  can  any  act  of  the  civil 
power  annul  an  ordination  ?  If  so,  if  it 
be  true,  that  the  British  Parliament 
has  the  power  of  rendering  null  and 
void,  as  if  they  had  never  ^n  given, 
orders  conferred,  perhaps  by  mistake. 


or  miauifonnation  of  an  Engiish  bi« 
shop,  one  day  before  the  person  or- 
dained had  completed  hia  twenty- 
third  or  twenty-fourth  year,  wherem 
consists  the  spiritual  auttiarity  of  the 
bishops,  or  the  spiritual  chaimcter  of 
the  [Hiesthood  ?  May  not  the  power 
which  is  acknowledged  to  be  compe- 
tent to  the  annihilation  of  that  spiri- 
tual character,  chum,  with  the  most 
perfect  consistency,  the  sole  lifjtit  to 
confer  it  on  whomsoever  it  will,  with- 
out the  interposition  of  any  bishop  at 
all  ?  We  sneak  with  regret  of  the  de- 
caying zeal  both  of  our  clergy  and 
laity,  and  look  back  with  a  sigh  to  the 
period  when  our  church  was  esteemed 
divine  in  her  constitution ;  can  we 
wonder  that  difl&rent  opinions  are  now 
held  of  her  ? 

The  y&ry  great  importance  of  my 
subject  wiU,  I  trust,  stand  as  an  ex- 
cuse, if  I  pursue  it  a  little  farther* 
All  contest,  if  conteit  that  may  be 
called,  which  consisted  on  the  one  side 
of  continual  aggressions,  on  the  other 
of  quiet  and  sneaking  submission,  was 
now  at  an  end,  ana  the  Chnrdh  of 
England  had  become  as  complete  a  tool 
of  Uie  state,  as  Hobbes,  or  any  other 
admirer  of  an  absolute  dependanoe  of 
religion  upon  law,  should  desire.  The 
Paruament,  accordingly,  proceeded  to 
legislate  in  spiritual  affiurs  with  the 
very  same  nonchalance  as  if  it  had 
been  enacting  laws  for  a  colony,  whilst 
the  Church  was  satisfied  to  receive  its 
legislation  with  the  most  passive  in- 
difierence.  Hence,  act  after  act  has 
passed,  each  more  conclusive  than  the 
other,  that  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  cha- 
racter being  inherent  in  the  clergy 
otherwise  than  at  the  option  of  the 
state,  is  now  pretty  well  exploded; 
and  that  the  bishops,  whatever  they 
may  themselves  affirm  of  their  autho- 
rity, derived  by  unbroken  succession 
from  the  Apostles,  are  mere  civil  ser- 
vants. It  is  true,  that  by  sufibranee, 
they  still  enjoy  the  nominal  power  of 
maicing  laymen  priests;  but  what 
Uieu  ?  these  priests  are  priests  or  no 
priests,  according  as  the  state  deter- 
mines ;  they  may  be  priests  here,  and 
only  laymen  elsewhere ;  nay,  the  state 
has  full  power  to  unmake  them  all, 
exactly  as  it  may  cashier  a  sherifil^  or 
supersede  a  constable. 

Solately  as  theyear  1819,  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York,  widi 
the  Bishop  of  London,  or  any  other 
bishop  appointed  by  them,  were  au- 
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thorisecl  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  or-  hibitcd  from  lioldiiig  prtfLrmtnt,  or 
dain  men  for  the  colonies.  There  was  evin  officiating  in  an  Knglish  church, 
notbing  wrong  in  thin;  it  was  simply  a  Popish  priest  has  only  to  renounce 
an  exercise  of  legitimate  power  on  the  the  errors  of  Popery,  and  to  subscribe 
part  of  the  atate,  whereby  the  dioceses  the  thirty-nine  articles,  when  he  in« 
of  these  prelates  were  so  far  extended,  stantly  becomes  a  clergyman  of  the 
as  that  all  foreign  places,  supporting  Church  of  England.  iTiat  man  may 
no  bialicyp  of  their  own,  were  placed  officiate  whereviT  he  pleases ;  he  may 
nndtnr  the  guidance  of  their  Episcopal  hold  preferment  in  any  part  of  his  Ma- 
aathority.  But  the  British  Parlia-  jesty  s  dominions ;  indeeil,  I  am  mis- 
men  t  seems  absolutely  determined  that  taken  if  there  be  not  at  this  moment  a 
no  act  ahall  be  passed  by  it  relating  in  convert  from  the  Church  of  Rome 
any  way  to  church  affiiirs,  into  which  upon  the  Episcopal  Bench  of  Ireland, 
tome  objectionable  clause  shall  not  be  How  happens  this  ? — It  is  extremely 
firisted.  In  the  case  before  us,  for  ex-  proper,  indeed  it  is  unavoidable,  that 
ample,  the  prelates  above-named  are  ordersconfcrred  by  the  Romish  Church 
commanded  to  ordain  for  the  colonies,  should,  at  least  by  us,  be  admitted  to 
bat  they  are  to  ordain  specially  on  such  be  valid  all  over  the  world ;  for  if  they 
oecaaions,  the  speciality  to  be  stated  in  be  not  valid,  our  orders,  which  are  im« 
Ihe  letters  of  orders  ;  m  other  words,  doubtedlv  derived  from  them,  must  be 
they  are  to'  convey  to  certain  persons  invalid  also.  But  wh^  grant  to  Popish 
a  enancter  partly  spiritual,  and  part-  priests  privileges  which  are  denira  to 
Iv  not  spiritual,— spiritual  as  long  as  clergymen  ordained  by  Protestant  hi- 
toey  reside  in  certain  climates  and  shops,  when  the  orders  of  the  one  are 
coon  tries,  hut  losing  its  spiritua-  quite  as  canonical  as  those  of  the 
lity  as  soon  as  they  quit  them  ! ! —  other  ? 

In  like  manner,  the  Bishops  of  Que-  I  have  said,  that  a  clergyman  or- 

bee.  Nova  Scotia,  and  Calcutta,  as  dained  by  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 

well  as  the  two  newly  consecrated  Bi-  has  only  to  renounce  the  errors  oi 

shops  of  the  West  Indies,  are  bishops  Popery,  and  subscribe  the  thirty-nine 

to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  are  articles,  when  he  becomes  instantly  o 

acknowledged  as  such  within  die  pre-  minister  of  the  Established  Church ; 

dncts  of  tneir  own  dioceses ;  but  let  but  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  qua« 

diem  quit  these  dioceses  and  visit  Eng-  lify  this  assertion.    It  is  only  in  case 

land,  they  immediately  cease  to  hebi-  the  conforming  party  chance  to  have 

shops  at  all.     The  orders  which  they  been  ordained  abroad,  that  his  orden 

comer  are  not  acknowledged  here;  arc  received  in  the  English  Church, 

indeed,  persons  ordained  by  the  three  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  have  derived 

bat,  are  declared  positively  incapable  his  spiritual  character  from  a  Popish 

of  hewing  preferment,  or  acting  as  bishop  resident  in  England  or  Irelandj 

ministers  of  the  established  church  in  then  is  he  in  the  situation  of  a  prieal 

any  way,  or  on  any  pretence  what-  ordained  by  a  Scottish  or  West  Indian 

ever.  bishop ;  he  must  be  ordained  again,  ii 

Were  not  the  subject  under  consi-  he  desire  to  serve  at  the  altar  of  die 

deration  fkr  too  grave  and  too  import-  Church  of  England !  I ! — Surely  acti 

ant  to  pennit  the  exercise  of  the  powers  like  these  must  have  passed  througli 

of  ridicide,  what  a  fidd  for  their  exer-  both  Houses  of  Parliament  at  a  time 

dse  is  here  presented ! — But  pass  we  when  the  members  were  asleep,  or  en- 

on  to  other  uid  still  more  extraordi-  gaged  at  some  dinner-party,  such  ai 

nary  mattera.  was  given  on  a  late  occasion  to  the 

It  is  a  corioas  Act,  that,  wlulst  the  Whigs,  by  Mr  M.  Angelo  Taylor.— 

British  Fsrliament  thus  wages  war,  as  What  possible  diffidence  can  there  hi 

it  were^  against  the  spirituu  character  between  the  spiritual  authority  of  i 

of  the  Eatablished  Church,  straining  Romish  bishop  in  Dublin,  and  a  Ro- 

every  nerve  to  bring  Protestant  Epis-  mish  bishop  in  Lisbon  ? 

eopaey  into  contempt,  it  has  left  the  I  will  not  pursue  this  subject  an] 

sinritual  character  of  the  Church  of  farther  at  present,  lest  thoae  of  youi 

Rome  in  a  great  measure  unmolested,  readers  who  take  but  little  interest  ir 

Thos,  whilst  a  dergyman,  ordained  by  such  speculations  should  think  dial 

the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  or  Jamaica,  or  you  devote  too  many  of  your  coluroni 

efcn  by  the  Anhhiahop  of  Canterbmy,  to  a  subject  so  dry ;  but  I  cannot  am- 

ander  panieolar  drcmnstancea^  is  pro-  elude  without  entte«Ll\T\%ever3  ^iOLXOss 
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■on  of  the  Church  to  consider  what  the 
consequences  must  sooner  or  later  he, 
if  this  state  of  things  go  on.  The 
Church  of  £ngland  was  never,  perhaps, 
in  greater  danger  than  she  is  at  pre- 
sent. Harassed  on  all  sides  hy  increa- 
sing sects  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  and 
openly  menaced  with  ruin  hy  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  it  is  high  time  that 
something  like  unanimity  and  zeal  for 
the  common  cause  should  preyail 
among  her  members.    To  create  this. 
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however,  she  must  again  be  placed  in 
such  a  situation  as  to  enforce  the  re- 
spect of  all  thinking  persons.  She 
must  be  delivered  from  the  thraldom 
into  which  she  is  at  present  cast ;  nor 
can  any  more  effectual  means  be  de- 
vised for  obtaining  so  desirable  an  end, 
than  by  vesting  her  once  more  with 
the  power  of  legislating  in  spiritual  af- 
fairs, for  herstlf.  In  plain  language. 
Restore  the  Convocation. 
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Not  far  from  the  town  of ,  in 

shire,  where  I  passed  some  weeks 


in  the  early  part  of  the  present  sum- 
mer, is  the  pleasant  village  of  Halli- 
burn,  much  resorted  to  by  persons 
visiting  the  county,  sojourners  in  the 
adjacent  town — ^health-hunters,  view- 
hunters,  antiquity-hunters,  felicity- 
hunters, — Time-killers;  in  short,  to 
whom  anything  serves  for  a  lion,  and 
as  a  point  in  view  for  an  hour's  excur- 
sion. But  there  are  really  things 
worth  seeing  in  and  about  that  same 
village  of  Halliburn,  as  those  friends 
can  bear  witness — those  dear  fellow- 
view-hunters,  in  whose  company  I 
explored  it.  Thei/  will  remember, 
how,  after  sundry  and  various  con- 
sultations, as  to  when  we  should  go, 
and  htiw  we  should  go,  and  at  what 
time,  and  for  how  lon^,  and  after  con- 
sulting the  Guide-book,  and  recalling 
all  we  had  ever  heard  reported  of  this 
or  that  place,  by  such  or  such  a  person ; 
and  after  all  talking  together  for  an 
hour,  and  each  suggesting  a  different 
plan,  and  one  premising  on  the  best 
authority,  that  such  a  road  was  in  an 
impassable  state,  and  a  second  rejoin- 
ing, from  still  better  authority,  that  it 
was  as  smooth  as  a  gravel  walk— and 
one  prophesying  it  would  rain,  and 
the  rest  staking  their  lives  that  it  would 
not  rain — and  some  proposing  to  waik, 
and  others  to  ride — ^and  one  voting 
for  a  car  that  would  hold  all,  and  an- 
other for  a  brace  of  donkey-carts — the 
matter  in  debate,  at  last,  resolved  it- 
self into  something  of  a  settled  plan, 
our  clashing  votes  subsiding  like  a 
parcel  of  little  frothy  waves  into  one 
great  billow ;  and  it  was  definitively 
agreed,  that  we  should  go  to  Halli- 


burn— that  we  should  dine  early  and 
set  out  early,  to  enjoy  a  fine  long  sum- 
mer evening  in  rambling  about  there 
with  our  books  and  pencils — that  we 
should  go  in  a  car,  and  that  we  should 
go  that  very  eveninjj:.  Don't  you  re- 
member all  this,  dear  friends  of  mine  ? 
— and  how  quickly  we  dispatched  our 
dinner,  and  how  we  packed  up  the 
pencils  and  sketch-books? — ^and  how 
James  was  sent  off  for  a  car,  of  which 
description  of  vehicle,  one  of  us  averred 
there  were  hundreds  to  be  hired  at 
every  corner — and  how  James  was 
gone  a  mortal  time — and  how  we  call- 
ed him  all  sorts  of  naroes — "  loiter- 
ing," and  "  stupid,"  and  «  blind," 
and  what  not — and  how  he  came  back 
at  last,  looking  as  innocent  as  a  dove, 
.and  puffing  like  a  grampus — and  how 
it  turned  out  that  there  were  but  two 
cars  in  the  whole  place,  and  that  by 
superhuman  exertions  he  had  at  last 
secured  one  of  them — and  how  we  flew 
down  staii%  and  found  it  at  the  door — 
and  how  it  was  a  very  odd-looking  ve^ 
hide!  mounted  up  like  a  tub  upon 
stjlts — and  how  it  cocked  up  so  be^ 
hind,  we  could  hardly  scramble  in— 
and  how,  when  we  were  in,  we  looked 
at  the  horse,  and  did  not  like  him,  and 
then  at  one  another,  and  did  not  like 
each  other's  looks — aud  how  we  went 
off  at  last,  bang  1  with  such  a  jerk,  as 
jerked  us  altogether  in  a  bunch,  with 
our  eight  hands  up  in  the  middle,  like 
four  pigeons  in  a  pie — and  how  we 
tore  down  the  street  like  fury,  and 
whisked  round  the  corner  like  a  whirl- 
wind— and  how  the  beast  of  a  horse 
pranced,  aud  snorted  like  a  griffin— 
and  how  one  of  us  vowed  he  was  a 
griffin,  and  no  mortal  liorse — and  how 
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toother  of  us  was  partly  of  the  same 
opinion— and  how  we  all  hated  the 
irrepulaiity  of  his  proceedings,  and  the 
jolting,  and  swinging,  and  bumping  of 
the  tub— and  how  at  last  we  all  at- 
tacked the  driver,  and  insisted  on  get- 
ting out — and  how  we  all  blest  our 
Stan  on  once  more  touching  terra  fir- 
ma— and  how  we  fonnd  out  that  we 
had  narrowly  escaped  the  fate  of  Ma- 
seppa,  having  actually  been  tied  on  to 
the  tail  of  a  wild  horse^  whose  pro- 
prietor had  allotted  to  us  the  honour 
of  breaking  his  spirit,  or  our  own 
necks. 

Out  of  evil  often  good  proceedeth — 
oar  proud  spirits  were  humbled.    We 
had  enough  of  prancing  steeds,  and 
jomping  chariots — we  had  tasted  of 
exaltation,  and  were  satisfied — we  had 
been  set  up  aloft,  and  were  glad  to 
comedown  again — so  with  meek  minds, 
and  amiable  condescension,  we   en- 
trusted ourselves,  deux  d  deux,  to  a 
couple  of  donkey  carts,  and  off  we 
were  once  more ! — Ours,  you  know, 
Lilias  I  leading  the  way.    And,  don't 
yon  remember— can  you  ever  foiiget — 
that  bleary-eyed  goblin,  tliat  attended 
us  as  a  running  footman  ?  shuflling 
akma;  by  the  side  of  his  donkey,  and 
regaung  us,  chSmin  faisarU,  with  his 
amiable    conversation.      One  of  his 
eyes,  you  know — the  right — ^with  its 
little  rusty  tuft  of  eye-brow,  had  wan- 
dered hair-way  up  into  his  forehead ; 
the  other  (leaving  a  long,  black,  shag- 
gy eye-brow  in  its  natural  place)  had 
dropped  down  hill  (languishingly  half 
doaed)  towards  the  left  corner  of  his 
month,  which  lovingly  twitched  up- 
wards to  meet  it  haJf-way;  and  bis 
Dooe  waa  puckered  down  all  on  one 
side  into  the  check,  by  a  great  red 
and  purple  seam ;  and  he  was  all  over 
seamed  and  nieckled  with  black,  red, 
and  purple,  ror  the  poor  wretch  had 
evidently  been  blown  up  and  half- 
roasted  some  time  or  other,  though 
never  the  worse  for  it  when  we  had 
first  the  happiness  of  beholding  him, 
except  in  the  afore-mentioned  trifling 
disarrangement  of  physiognomy,  at 
which,  for  my  part,  I  was  so  far  from 
conceiving  any  manner  of  disgust,  that 
I  thought  the  countenance  had  more 
than  sained  in  character  and  expres- 
tion,  (which  is  everything  you  know,) 
what  it  had  lost  in  the  trifling  point, 
icgularity  of  features.     There  was 
Mmething  infinitely  piquant  I  some- 
tliiiig  inexpressibly  wild  and  pictu- 


resque f quite  Salvatoiish)  in  the  tout 
ensemble !  the  whole  face  had  under- 
gone a  faccquake !  and  sparks  of  the 
volcanic  fiame  were  yet  visible  in  the 
one  little  ferret  eye,  that  gleamed  in 
his  forehead  like  a  live  coal,  as  he  ran 
on  beside  lis,  now  vehemently  exciting 
his  donkey  to  super-donkeyish  exer- 
tions, now  declaiming  to  us,  with  all 
the  fervour  of  a  dilletante  guide,  on 
views,  antiquities,  curiosities,  fossils, 
minerals,  snail-shells,  and  Roman 
pa  Yemen  ts.  He  was  a  jewel  of  a  guide ! 
''  Take  him  for  all  in  all,  we  shall  not 
look  upon  his  like  again  I" 

Well !  vou  remember  we  alighted 
(ttnlighted,  as  an  old  lady  of  my  ac- 
quaintance used  to  say,)  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  village,  and  there  again 
debate  ensued,  as  to  where  we  should 
first  shape  our  course.  There  was  the 
church — a    fine  old  church !   to  be 
seen,  and  perhaps  sketched.     There 
waa  a  famous  grotto,  of  which  die 
Guide-book  told  wonders ;  and,  lastly, 
there  was,  within  a  pretty  walk  of  the 
church,  an  old,  old  house,  the  oldest 
in  the  county,  a  manor-house,  the 
property  of  one  of  the  most  ancient 
families  in  the  kingdom,  the  family  of 
the  De  la  Veres.  That  venerable  man- 
sion was,  I  believe,  the  createst  at« 
traction  to  us  all;  but,  like  dainty 
children,  we  set  it  aside  for  bonne 
bouche,  and  decided  to  begin  with  the 
grotto.  Strange  misgivings  crept  over 
us,  when  we  were  directed  tnrough 
the  village  street,  to  the  door  of  a 
mean-looking  house,  and  told  that  was 
the  entrance  to  "  the  cool  cavern !  the 
mysterious  grot !" — and  when,  instead 
of  a  Nymph,  a  wood  or  water-nvmph, 
an  Oread,  a  Dryad,  or  a  Hama-Jlryad, 
there  came  forth  to  greet,  and  intro- 
duce us  to  the  romantic  solitude,  an 
old,  frightful,  pointed  hag,  with  her 
elf-locks  bristling  out  in  papers  like 
porcupine  quills  from  under  the  frills 
and  fiappets  of  a  high  French  cap,  and 
in    her   ears,   (prodigious  ears  they 
were ! )  two  monstrous  gold  rings,  that 
looked  like  the  handles  of  a  copper 
tea-urn.    We  shrank  back  at  sight  of 
this  Gorgon,  but  she  strutted  towards 
us  with  her  arms  a-kimbo,  and  there 
was  a  sinister  determination  in  the 
tone  in  which  she  said  to  us,  ''  Walk 
in,  ladies,  and  see  the  grotto."    She 
looked  determined  that  we  should  see 
it,  and   toe  looked  at  her  claws  and 
her  fierce  eyes,  and  felt  she  was  not 
a  person  to  be  affronted ;  so,  as  our 
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evil  stars  had  led  us  to  the  entrance  of 
her  den^  we  submitted  to  fate,  and 
followed  the  sylvan  goddess — ^followed 
her  through  a  dark,  dirty,  narrow 
passage,  out  at  a  little  mean  door,  into 
an  enclosed  back-yard,  about  forty 
feet  square,  divided  into  four  com- 
partments, containing  a  parterre — a 
wilderness — a  castle — and  ike  Grotto  ! 
— ^md  over  the  entrance  to  this  Ely- 
sium, was  flung  a  wooden  arch,  paint- 
ed sky-blue,  whereon  it  was  notified 
in  gold  letters,  that  *'  the  whole  was  to 
be  seen  for  the  inconsiderable  sum  of 
sixpence  a- head ;  moreover,  that  tea  and 
rolls,  and  all  other  refreshments,  were 
Aimished  on  equally  ressonable  terms." 

Oh  ye  Gods ! — so  we  poor  innocents 
had  been  betrayed  into  a  sixpenny  tea- 
garden,  and,  sure  enough— there — 
just  opposite  to  us — percned  upon  a 
grass  mound,  in  the— the — the  don- 
jeoh  keep  of  the  castle,  I  suppose,  sat 
six  merry  mortals,  in  a  state  of  earth- 
ly beatitude,  their  faces  shining  in  the 
led-hot  evening  sun  like  fVesh  var- 
nished vermilion  coach-pannels,  -^ 
swilling  tea  and  negus,  and  stuffing 
down  hot  roUs,  bread  and  butter,  and 
cold  ham,  with  most  romantic  fervour. 
We  paid  our  sixpences,  and  made  our 
retreat  as  quietly  and  civilly  as  possi- 
ble, having  first,  to  padfj  our  conduc- 
tress, poked  our  noses  into  the  dirty 
ooal-hole,  stuck  with  bits  of  glass, 
oyster  and  periwinkle  shells,  which 
she  called  '*  ITu  Orotto  ;"  and  you, 
my  dear  Lilias,  had  the  complaisance 
to  mount  up  to  the  battlements  of  the 
csstle,  (where,  by  the  bv,  vou  looked 
like  Sister  Anne  |n  Bluebeard,)  in 
compliance  with  the  Gorgon's  impor« 
tuuities.  To  you,  therefore,  we  were  in- 
debted for  her  gracious  patronage, 
when,  on  inquiring,  as  we  left  the  en- 
dianted  garaen,  whether  strangers 
were  allowed  to  see  HaUibum  House, 
she  replied,  with  a  consequential  toss 
of  her  hend,  that  she  was  well  known 
there,  and  that  if  we  appUed  to  the  but- 
ler in  the  name  of  *'  Madam  Simpson 
(rfthe  Grotto,"  we  might  be  sure  of  im- 
mediate admittance.  So  much  for  the 
first  of  our  three  lions ;  and  truly  we 
had  obtained,  sixpenny  worth  for  our 
nxpence,  in  the  patronage  of  "  Ma- 
dam Simpson  of  tne  Grotto." 

Five  minutes'  walk  brought  us  to 
the  next  object  in  our  itinerarv,  and 
here  no  shock  awaited  us.  No  numan 
Gorgon— >  no  officious  guide— no  Ma- 
dam Simpson,  to  fling  open  the  low 


white  wicket,  and  cry,  "  Walk  in,  la- 
dies, for  sixpence  a-head." 

Sole  guardians  of  the  gate,  two  fine 
old  maples  arched  over  it  their  inter- 
woven boughs ;  and  many  others,  and 
several  migestic  elms,  were  grouped 
together,  or  stood  singly,  in  and  about 
the  churchyard.  A  few  cottages,  with 
pretty,  neat  gardens,  were  scattered 
around ;  and  at  the  further  end  of  a 
broad,  smooth  grass-plat,  parallel  with 
die  churchyard,  ana  separated  from 
it  only  by  a  low  stone-wall,  stood  the 
rectory,  a  long,  low,  irregularly  shaped 
building,  of  common  brick,  and  with 
a  tiled  roof,  but  made  picturesque  by 
the  rich  and  mellow  colouring  of  age, 
and  by  the  porches,  pent-houses,  and 
buttresses,  the  additions  of  many  sue- 
cessive  incumbents,  and  by  a  noble 
old  vine,  that  covered  the  entire  front, 
a  great  part  of  the  long  sloping  roof, 
and  had  even  been  trained  round  one 
of  the  gid>les,  up  to  the  vei^  top  of  a 
high  stack  of  clustered  chimneys. 

Behind  the  church  and  rectorv  ap- 
peared an  undulating  sea  of  fouage, 
ancient  oak  and  beech,  with  here  and 
there  a  graceful  feathery  birch,  glan- 
cing and  shivering  in  the  sun,  like 
silvery  froth  above  the  darker  waves ; 
and  beneath  those  venerable  trees, wind- 
ed away  a  broad,  shady,  park-Uke  road, 
to  which  a  gate  opened  from  the  lane 
that  ran  along,  benind  the  church  and 
rectory.  That  road  was  themore  private 
approach  to  Hallibum  House,  the  an* 
dent  mansion  of  the  De  la  Veres,  and 
every  object  in  the  surrounding  scene 
WBs,  in  one  way  or  other,  associated 
with  the  past  or  present  drcumstanoea 
of  that  venerable  race.  The  whole 
village  had,  in  former  times,  been  a 
fief  of  their  extensive  lordship,  and 
great  part  of  it  was  still  in  their  po8« 
session.  The  living  was  in  their  gift, 
and  had  always  been  held  by  a  younger 
son  of  their  house,  till  the  branchea 
began  to  fail  about  the  old  family  tree* 
The  church  had  been  erected  by  their 
pious  progenitors,  and  many  succeed- 
ing De  la  Veres  had  beautified  and  en- 
larged it,  and  added  gallery  and  organ 
loft,  and  adorned  the  chancel  with 
carved  and  gilded  work,  and  its  long 
window,  with  painted  glass,  emUa- 
soned  with  the  twelve  Apostles,  and 
with  the  family  escutcheon  ;  and  had 
enriched  its  altar  with  pix  and  chalice 
of  massy  embossed  silver,  and  with 
fine  dainask  napery,  and  with  higli 
branched  candlesticks  of  silver  giU ; 


ltt5.J  OiafUrt  on  Omrdtjardi.    Chapter  VL  31 

adwithaonrlet  eodiioiit  andhanockty  And  lower  down^  on  the  nme  ptge«  is 
\mdatd  with  bmd  gold  laoe,  and  again  written^  in  larger  and  more  an- 
waufteaofoaij    fringed   and   Uaielled     tique  charactera— 


with  the  aame.— And  tbew  pious  be- 
neiactiona  of  thdra,  and  their  good 
deedf  that  they  did,  and  the  ring  of 
beOi  that  they  gave,  and  the  gilt  wea- 
thercock that  they  caused  to  be  set  up 
CD  the  <^urch-ateeple>  and  the  new 
bet  wherewith  they  did  repair  and 
ketatiiy  the  old  dooc  that  was  there- 
is,  ssd  the  marble  font  that  they  ore- 
KBtedy  and  the  alms-houses  that  they 


*<  Mye  deare  Childe  dyed 

June  >•  Seth*,  16l4 

In  y«  \9^jnx^  of  her  age.— > 

«<T«  Lord  gave,  &  y«  Lord  takethe  awaye. 

Blessd  be  j«  name  of  >•  Lord  !'* 

Those  words  have  been  blotted  as  they 
were  written,  but  not  abne  by  the  un- 
steady hand  of  the  writer. 
The  book  falls  open  at  the  Psalma. 


built,  and  the  aobool  that  they  endow*    -—See!  at  the  xxth  morning  of  the 


cd— are  not  all  these  things  recorded 
in  goodly  golden  capitals  on  divers 
taUets,  conapicoously  affixed  in  sun- 
dry snd  several  {daces  in  the  said 
dnrdi ;  to  wit,  over  the  great  door. 


month — and  there !  there  !— in  that 
very  place,  almost  incorporated  by  sge 
into  tne  very  substance  of  the  paper, 
are  a  few  stiff>  shrunken  rose  leaves ! 
They  fell,  doubtless,  ttom  the  bosom 


and  in  the  centre  of  the  organ-loft,  and    of  that  young  Agnes,  on  that  happy 
ia  file  aeveral  compartments  alonff  the    birth-day ;  and  before  those  leaves  were 


pmnelling  of  the  long  north 
and  to  each  and  every  one  of  those  ho- 
BOuraUe  memorials  are  not  the  names 
of  the  chon^ wardens,  of  the  time  be- 
ing, duly  and  rererendy  appended  } 

And  on  the  left,  as  you  go  up  the 
dianoel,  immediately  beside  the  gild- 
ed rails  of  the  altar,  is  the  large,  square, 
commodious  pew  of  the  De  la  Veres, 
to  which  you  ascend  two  stens.  And 
its  floor  ia  covered  with  wnat  hath 


witherea,  the  human  flower  had  dropt 
into  the  dust !  And  now,  what  mat- 
ters it,  or  to  whom,  that  the  lovely  and 
the  loved  was  taken  hence  so  early  ? 

And  all  the  chancel,  and  many  other 
parta  of  the  church,  arc  covered  with 
natchments  and  monumental  tablets 
of  the  De  la  Veres.  Of  the  former, 
some,  so  faded  and  blurred  by  age  and 
damp,  that  the  proud  bend  of  the 
milk-white  plume,  towering  from  its 


been  a  rich,  bright  Turkey  carpet;  and  coronated  crest,  is  scarce  distinguish- 

the  damask  witn  which  it  is  lined  and  able  from  the  skull  that  grins  beneath, 

cushioned,  was  once  resplendent  crim-  in  the  centre  of  its  half-obliterated 

son,  now  faded  to  tawnv  (Hrange,  and  "  Resurgam." — On  the  right  of  the 

solely  perforated  by   tne  devouring  altar,  juat  opposite  the  family  pew,  is 

Botli.     And  all  the  testaments,  pray-  a  railed-in  space,  containing  two  mo- 

er-books,  and  h3rmu-books,  lying  on  numents. — One  of  great   antiquity ; 

the  carved  oak  reading-shelves,  are  the  other  very  ancient  also,  but  of  a 

bound  in  vellum,  emblaioned  with  the  much  later  age.  Both  are  altar  tombs, 

arms  of  the  De  la  Veres,  and  clasped.  The   first— K>nce   dee|)Iy  and  ridily 

or  have  been  once,  vrith  braaen  or  sil-  wrought  with  curious  carved  work— 

ver  clasps,    fiat  some  of  them  have  is  worn  away  (all  its  acute  angles  and 

bulged  out  of  all  bookish  shape,  and  salient  points,  and  bold  projections, 

the  fine  parchment  covers  have  shrunk  flattenea  and  rounded  oflH  to  a  mere 

up  like  sesr  and  shrivelled  leaves,  oblong  stone,  one  side  of^  which  hss 

TDat  amall,  thick  prayer-book,  in  par-  aunk  deep  into  the  pavement  of  the 

ticnlar,  that  was  once  so  splendidly  church.    Two  figures,  rudely  sculp- 

cmUaaoned — One  dasp  still  nangs,  by  tured,  are  extended  on  it.    One  of  a 

half  a  hinge,  on  <me  remaining  cover  knight  in  armour — (see !  that  mailed 

—the  other  is  quite  gone  mm  the  hand  is  almost  perfect,)  and  of  a  lady, 

curled  and  tattered  leaves.    And  see !  whose  square  nead-gear,  descending 

on  that  blank  leaf  before  the  title-  in  straight  folds  on  diner  side  the  face, 

pags  ia  aome  pale,  discdoured  writinsr.  is  still  distinguishable,  though  the  face 

First,  in  a  fine,  ddicate,  Italian  hand,  itself  has  long  been  worn  away  to  a 

conca  the  name  of  flat,  polished  surface— just  slightly  in- 

«  Agnes  tie  la  Vere— her  Book,  dented  at  the  place  the  mouth  once  oo- 

y«  gifte  of  her  Hood  Mother,  cupied.  The  upper  part  of  the  kniah  t'a 

Dane  Eleanor  de  Ja  Vere,  ■  high  Roman  nose  still  prefects  from 

jaoe  y«  20ikt^  161i."  his  demolished  vimge ;  and  one  can 
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ttill  tnoe  the  prominent  cheek-bones, 
and  the  bold  martial  brow — 

'<  Outstretched  togetlier,  are  ezpress'd 

Ue  and  my  ladye  foir, 
With  bands  uplifted  on  the  breast. 
In  attitude  of  prayer : 
Long-visaged— clad  in  armour,  he— 
WiUi  ruffled  arm  and  boddice,  she.*' 

Thdr  heads  repose  on  a  tasselled  cu- 
shion,  and  a  greyhound  couches  at 
their  feet — and  on  the  sides  of  the 

tomb is  it  really  impossible  to 

make  out  any  part  of  that  long  inscrip- 
tion ? Surely  some  words  are  yet 

legible  here  and  there — some  letters  at 
least.  Sec !  that  great  R  is  plain — 
and  the  next  letter,  i — and  all  the  fol- 
lowing ones  may  be  spelt  out  with  a 
little  patience — and,  lo !  tlie  name  that 
was  doubtless  consigned  to  immortali- 
ty—" Sir  Richard  de  la  Vere/'— And 
tnen  ! — lower  down^on  that  third  line, 
the  word — "  Plan— tagenet" — and 
then  again,  "  K8«.  E— w "  Ed- 
ward, surely — and  those  figures  must 
have  designated  him  I  lid  of  the  name, 
for  immediately  after,  ^'  Creasy"  is 
plainly  discernible.  And  on  the  shield 
—what  countless  quarterings  have 
been  here !  One  may  trace  the  com- 
partments, but  no  more — and  the  rich 
mantle !  and  the  barred  helmet !  and 
then^-oh,  yes— surmounting  the  hel- 
met, there  are  the  ducal  coronet,  and 
the  fine  ostrich  plumes,  the  noble 
achievement  of  the  Dc  la  Veres,  won  by 
that  grim  knight  upon  the  plain  of 
Creasy — "  Requiescat  in  pace" — Sir 
Richard  de  la  Vere ! 

And  on  this  other  tomb  are  also  ex- 
tended two  figures,  male  and  female 
— and  theirs  is  the  fashion  of  a  later 
age. — ^Thcre  is  the  slashed  vest,  and 
the  bulky,  padded  shoulders  and  chest, 
and  the  trunk  hose,  and  long  pointed 
shoes,  with  larger  rosettes,  of  Eliza- 
beth's or  James's  era. — And  the  small 
rufi^and  peaked  beard  of  the  male  fi- 
gure, and  the  chain,  and  the  great 
diumb  ring — all  perfect. — And  the 
lady's  little  jewelled  skull-cap,  and 
monstrous  ruff,  and  hour-glass  shape, 
and  the  multitudinous  plaits  of  her 
nether  garments. — And  on  that  com- 
partment of  the  tomb,  the  shield,  with 
the  proud  bearings,  is  visible  enough. 
It  hath  been  emblazoned  in  colours 
proper,  and  patches  of  gules  and  azure 
yet  ding  to  the  ground-work,  and  that 
griffin's  daw  is  still  sheathed  in  or. — 


And  the  surrounding  Inscriptk 
all  legible.  In  the  compartmei 
podte,  are  the  names  of  "  Regit 
la  Vere,"  and  ''  Dame  EleaiM 
wife,  the  only  daughter  and  hd 
Sir  Marmaduke  Hepburn."  A 
the  next,  and  next,  and  yet  u 
of  three  "  faire  sonnes,"  who  pr 
thdr  parents  to  the  grave — and 

ihere  is  no  vacant  space,)  of  ** 
e  la  Vere,  their  onlye  daughl 
Ah !  yes — the  same.  See  there  ti 
of  all  things ! — Illustrious  dea 
heroic  deeds — worldly  prosperity 
rental  hopes — strengtn,  yout£ 
beauty  ! — "  Sic  transit  gloria  m 
Look  !  in  that  dark  comer 
chancel,  at  the  termination  < 
narrow  passage  running  alom 
the  communion  table  beiiind  tl 
monuments,  is  a  low  strong  iroi 
just  visible  from  the  family  pew 
than  half  a  century  hath  paaaec 
dnce  that  door  hath  grated  on  i 
ty  hinges,  but  before  that  peric 
quently  were  its  heavy  bars  rei 
and  down  the  narrow  stair  to  w 
opens,  generation  after  general 
the  De  la  Veres  descended  ti 
"  dark  house  of  kindred  dead," 
space  remained  unoccupied  k 
silent  chambers.  And  it  shouli 
that  the  extinction  of  the  ande 
drew  near,  from  the  time  tha 
sepulchral  home,  having  rccdv 
apportioned  number  for  whom : 
was  prepared,  closed  its  inei 
doors  against  their  posterity.  ( 
it  is,  that  from  about  this  tii 
name  has  been  gradually  pea 
away  from  among  the  rolls  of 
ving,  till  it  rested  at  last  witl 
persons  only,  the  son  and  two  c 
ters  of  the  tenth  Reginald. 

That  son  was  named  after  hi 
tial  ancestor,  but  the  last  Ricb 
la  Vere  lived  and  died  a  man  of 
a  widower,  and  childless  ;  for  tl 
of  his  youthful  love  had  been 
from  him  in  the  first  year  o 
union,  and,  f^oro  the  timeof  bet 
withdrawing  from  the  world  an 
public  life,  and  well  nigh  in 
neighbourly  intercourse,  ne  ha 
entirely  at  the  old  family  mansii 
his  two  unmarried  sisters,  wh 
ncration  for  the  last  male  surv; 
tlieir  ancient  race,  as  well  a; 
strong  affection  for  him,  suffere 
not  to  murmur,  even  in  thou 
the  life  of  total  seclusion,  whicl 
probability,  condemned  them  U 
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Uenedneaa.    So  the  squire  and  had  palsied  the  firm  step  of  the  squire, 

his  two  faithful  companions  lived  on  and  siltrered  the  bright  locks  of  the 

togiether  a  long  life  of  tranquil  mono-  once-blooming  sisters. 
tony,  a  vegetative  dream-uke  exist*        Then  was  the  last  branch  shaken  off 

ence,  ao  unruffled  by  the  usual  acd-  the  old  sapless  tree.    Three  withered 

dents  of  "  chance  and  change/'  that  leaves  yet  hung  upon  it,  to  be  suc- 

their  very  minds  became  stagnant,  in-  ceeded  by  no  after  vcffetation.    First 

capaUe  of  reflecting  exterior  objects,  dropt  the  brother ;  and  soon  after  the 

and  insensible  to  the  noiseless  wafting  youngest  of  the  venerable  sisters ;  and 

of  Time's  pinions,  that  swept  by  so  then  one  poor,  infirm,  solitary  female, 

gently.  But  those  quiet  waters  brood-  the  last  of  her  race,  was  left  alone,  in 

ed  OD  their  own  .  depths — on  "  the  the  desolate  habitation  j>f  the  once 

kng-faded  juries  they  covered,"  and  flourishing  De  la  Veres.    But  if  you 

perhaps  the  nride  of  ancestry,  and  the  would  know  more  of  that  an  tique  man« 

fteling    of   nereditary   consequence,  non,  and  of  its  aged  mistress  and  her 

were  never  more  powerful  than  in  the  immediate   predecessors,    you   must 

hearta  of  those  three  secluded  persons,  come  outside  the  church,  for  there  are 

wboae  existence  was  scarcely  remem-  their  sepulchres.  There,  since  the  clo- 

bered  beyond  the  precincts  of  their  sing  up  of  the  family  vault,  have  the 

own  domain,  whose  views,  and  cares,  later  De  la  Veres  made  their  beds  in 

and  interests,  had  long  been  drcum-  the  dust,  though  without  the  walls  of 

scribed  by  its  narrow  limits,  and  with  the  church,  yet  as  near  as  might  be  to 

whom  the  very  name  itself,  the  long-  its  subterranean  chambers,  and  to  the 

transmitted  name,  would  so  soon  de-  ashes  of  their  kindred  dead.    These 

somd  into  the  dust  and  be  extinct  for  things  that  I  have  spoken  of— those 

Barring  this  human   failing,  tombs  and  those  hatchments,  and  the 


ever. 


and  perhaps  aJso  the  unsocial  retired-  &mily  pew,  and  the  low  iron  door— 
ness  of  their  general  habits,  which  are  they  not  to  be  seen,  even  unto  this 
hsd  grown  on  them  imperceptibly,  day,  in  the  ancient  church  of  Halli- 
partly  from  natural  shyness,  height-  burn  ? — You  know,  dear  Lilias !  they 
ened  by  indulgence  into  morbid  feel-  so  engrossed  our  attention  on  our  first 
ing,  and  partly  from  the  altered  cir-  visit  to  the  same,  that  time  remained 
cnmstances  of  the  family,  which  they  not  that  evening  for  our  purposed  sur- 
ihrank  from  exposing  to  the  vulgar  vev  of  the  old  family  mansion.  Be-^ 
^e— Barring  such  human  failings,  sides,  the  churchyard  was  yet  to  be 
mese  last  descendants  of  the  De  la  conned  over,  and  the  sun  was  already 
Veres  were  kind,  and  good,  and  pious  descending  behind  the  distant  hills. 
people,  beloved  in  their  household  and  So  taking  our  outward  survey  of  the 
amongst  their  tenantry,  and  never  na-  venerable  church,  and  a  slight  pencil- 
med  but  respectfully,  (when  named  sketch,  almost  as  rapidly  executed,  we 
at  all,)  even  oy  the  neighbouring  gen-  turned  our  faces  homeward,  reserving 
try,  with  whom  they  had  long  ceased  for  another  evening  the  farther  prose- 
to  keep  up  any  visiting  intercourse,  cution  of  our  antiquarian  researches, 
beyond  the  rare  occurrence  of  a  mom-  A. 
ingcalL    So  years  stole  on,  till  age 
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•TilTS  COUNIEL,  BY  THE  STATESMEN  OF  COCKAIONK. 

An  It\fallibU  Recipe  for  making  a  People  tpeaHhy,  intelligent,  maral,  loyal,  free^ 
and  happy  ;  extracted  from  me  NewJEneyclopoedia  of  Statr-Medicine,  intffni* 
edfor  the  benefit  of  the  world  in  gtneral,  ana  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in 
particular i  by  the  Statesmen  of  Cockaigne, 


Conquer  an  island,  situated  as  near 
as  possible  to,  and  having  as  many 
means  of  communication  as  possible 
with,  your  own  shores.  If  hy  any 
means  practftable,  let  its  population  be 
as  one  to  two,  compared  with  your 
own,  and  let  it  comprehend  about  se- 
ven millions  of  souls. 

Induce  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  to 
let  their  estates^  at  the  highest  rent 
they  can  obtain^  to  middlemen  or  land- 
jobbers^  and  then  to  abandon  their 
country,  to  dwell  and  spend  their  in- 
comes ^sewhere.  Let  it  be  an  indis- 
pensable condition  in  the  leases^  that 
the  land-jobbers  shall  be  permitted  to 
subdivide  the  land  as  they  please ;  to 
let  it  by  auction  to  ttie  highest  bid- 
ders, no  matter  of  what  character ;  and 
to  do  anything  with  it  that  may  be 
the  most  conducive  to  their  own  be- 
nefit^ save  and  except  making  away 
with  the  fee-simple. 

The  jobbers  having  got  due  autho- 
rity, and  being  secured  from  any  per- 
nicious restraint  that  the  presence  of 
the  proprietors  might  impose  upon 
them,  will  immediately  commence  a 
course  of  the  most  liberal  and  benefi- 
cial conduct.  Having  an  interest  in 
the  land  for  only  a  fixed  term  of 
years ;  having  no  other  object  than  to 
extract  from  it  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  profit ;  and  being  tmder  no 
res^ponsibility  touching  the  state  in 
which  they  may  leave  it,  or  the  culti- 
v^ttors  whom  they  may  settle  upon  it, 
they  will  naturally  exhaust  every  ef- 
fort to  re-let  it  for  the  very  highest 
rent  that  can  be  procured.  If  the  po- 
pulation be  dense,  a  matter  devoutly 
to  be  wished^  they  will,  by  auction- 
letting  and  subdividing^  to  accommo- 
date competition,  easily  be  able  to  let 
for  considerably  higher  rents  than  any 
endeavours  or  privations  of  the  subi- 
tenants  can  pay.  This,  aided  by  the 
salutary  labours  which  it  will  impose 
upon  certain  functionaries  of  the  law, 
inU  speedily  dissipate  any  capital  that 
the  cultivators  may  possess ;  the  job- 
bers and  attorneys  will  not  only  ob- 
tain a  rack-rent,  but  they  will  obtain 
all  the  stock,  utensils,  &c  that  the 
fortniMte  occupiers  may  adventure  up« 


on  the  soil.  Of  course,  as  the  capital 
of  the  cultivators,  instead  of  being 
au^ented,  will  rapidly  vanish,  the 
ability  to  occupy  good-sized  farms 
will  be  annihilatef),  and  the  island 
will  be  cut  into  potatoe-ganlens. 

Having,  by  the  emigration  of  the 
proprietors,  practically  rid  yourselves 
of  a  nobility  and  gentry,  you  will  now 
find  yourselves  disencumbered  of  that 
nuisance,  a  respectable  yeomanry — a 
class  of  sturdy  masters,  which,  so  long 
as  it  is  permixted  to  exist,  cannot  be 

{>revented  from  making  servants  of  the 
abourers,    communicating    to   them 
much  knowledge,  and  keeping  them 
in  bondage.  You  will  find  your  coun- 
try population,  that  is,  the  great  mass 
of  tne  population  of  the  island,  to  con- 
sist almost  wholly  of  men,  equal  and 
independent;  you  will  find  the  ab- 
surd distinctions  of  class  destroyed, 
and  your  population  melted  into  one 
grand  class.  You  will  find  this  grand 
dass  to  be  composed  of  people  without 
both  capital  ana  income — without  food 
and  raiment — ^not  half  employed — ha- 
ving no  roasters  to  control  them — ha- 
ving no  other  class  to  mislead  them  by 
example — having  full  liberty  to  spend 
their  time  as  they  please — impelled 
by  idleness  to  congregate  together,  and 
to  contract  habits  of  the  most  liberal 
character — and  having  no  means  of 
changing  their  condition.    Any  plan 
that  would  c^use  the  proprietors  to 
promote  the  system  of  subdivision, — 
for  example,  one  that  should  give  the 
elective  franchise  to  the  potatoe-gar- 
den  occupiers, — ^might  aid  greatly  in 
producing  this  glorious  consumma- 
tion. 

This  will  necessarily  make  the  peo- 
ple of  your  island  wealthy. 

In  accomplishing  this  great  work, 
you  will,  no  doubt,  have  much  oppo- 
sition to  encounter  from  the  bigotted 
slaves  of  antiquated  prejudices.  Al- 
though the  influence  of  these  wretch- 
ed people  is  rapidly  hastening  to  ex- 
tinction^ it  is  still  formidable.  Your 
weapons  in  combating  them  must  be 
the  divine  science  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy and  the  divine  liiberal  System. 
If  these  bigots  declare  that  this. 
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wUktmi  ihn  cperatkn  qfanjf  oihir  cause, 
will  ineviUoIy  make  the  people  pau- 
perij  barbarians,  profligates,  and  nif- 
nans,  first  laugh  at  them — one  laug^ 
bos  more  potency  with  the  mass  of 
men  than  ten  facts   or  arguments; 
then  assert  that  the  absence  of  the 
landlords  cannot  produce  anv  evil^  and 
that  the  jobbers  are  a  beneficial  order 
of  men,  and  quote  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
new to  prove  it, — shew,  by  the  divine 
icience  of  Political  Economy,  that  the 
itale  maxim,  "  custom  is  second  na- 
ture," is  a  fiction — that  in  rents,  wa- 
ges, prices,  &c.,  supply  and  demand 
govern  everything,  and  dififerences  in 
personal  disposition  and  feeling,  in  ha- 
oits  and  means,  in  the  prejucSces  and 
partialities  of  education,   rank,  and 
class,  have  no  influence  over  them.  No 
landlord  will  ever  take  less  than  the 
full  rent  for  his  land,  and  no  tenant 
will  ever  ofier  more  for  it.  A  landlord 
will  not,  from  large  revenue,  a  prince- 
ly spirit,  prejudices  derived  from  his 
forefathers,  and  a  pride  in  seeing  his 
estates  in  high  cultivation,  and  peo- 
pled by  an  intelligent  and  opulent  t^ 
nantry,  let  his  land  below  its  value ; 
and  a  tenant  will  not,  from  the  fear  of 
itarvation,  a  contempt  of  honesty,  and 
a  peculiar  system  of  land-letting,  co- 
venant to  pay  a  rent  w^hich  will  feed 
him  on  potatoes,  clothe  him  in  rags, 
and  prevent  him  from  paying  any  cre- 
ditor that  he  may  have,  save  his  land- 
lord.   If , rents  become  excessive,  the 
cultivators  of  land  will  immediately 
betake  themselves  to  trade  and  manu- 
ftctures,  which,  of  course,  will  find 
them  profitable  employment.     Provi- 
ded the  laws  do  nut  interfere,  society 
will  ever  adopt  those  systems  whicn 
will  produce  it  the  most  benefit ;  it 
will  ever  keep  its  different  kinds  of  la- 
bourers equally  paid,  and  it  will  ever 
equalise  profits.    All  this  may  be  tri- 
umphantly established  by  the  divine 
science  of  Political  Economy. 

It  is  a  most  lamentable  truth,  that 
things  in  Great  Britain  set  themselves 
in  fearful  array  against  this  divine 
science.  The  servants  of  wealthy  tra- 
ders and  people  of  fortune  have  double 
and  treble  the  wages  that  the  servants 
of  other  people  have,  yet  they  form  a 
large  portion  of  the  whole  servants  of 
the  country,  and  there  is  as  great  a  su- 
perabundance of  them  as  of  any  other 
oeacription  of  servants.  Thev  have 
the  least  labour  and  no  extra  share  of 
irutt    Agrieultural  wages  are  nearly 


double  theamount  in  some  countieB,  of 
what  thev  are  in  others.  Manufac- 
turing labourers  can  earn  nearly  as 
much  more  ss  agricultural  ones.  A 
vast  portion  of  the  large  nrcmrictors  of 
land  let  tlicir  farms  for  nalt  the  rent 
that  small  proprietors  obtain.  A  very 
large  share  of  the  land  of  England 
would,  at  this  moment,  let  for  nearly 
double  its  present  rent,  if  it  were  let 
by  auction.  This  is  not  an  accidental, 
temporary  state  of  things,  but  it  is  the 
rc^Iar  and  permanent  one ;  it  is  one 
which  is  immediately  re-established, 
if  accident  change  it  for  a  moment. 
All  this,  no  doubt,  militates  most  de- 
testably against  the  doctrines  of  sup- 
gy  and  demand,  natural  equalizations, 
c,  as  opplied  to  rents  and  wages. 

If  the  bigots  get  hold  of  these  things, 
scoff  at  their  ignorance,  and  swear  that 
facts  are  nothing  wlien  opposed  to  Po- 
litical Economy, — if  they  dilate  on  any 
awkward  traits  in  the  character  and 
condition  of  your  Islanders,  protest 
that  the  Islanders  arc  beggared  by 
taxes  even  though  they  pay  none ;  pro- 
test, that  the  Government,  by  its  ty- 
ranny, drives  them  to  crime,  even 
tjiough  it  suffer  them  to  do  nearly 
what  they  please ;  if  the  land  be  sub- 
ject to  tithes,  protest  tliat  these  ruin 
the  occupiers,  though  they  may  not 
be  equal  to  one* twentieth  of  the  rent. 
Above  all  things,  never  admit  that 
rents  can  be  excessive  and  ruinous.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  cover  your  oppo- 
nents with  the  most  unsavoury  epitnets. 
The  a4jectives  bigottcd,  ilhberul,  in- 
tolerant, slavish,  &c.,  are,  at  this  mo- 
ment, exceedingly  effective  when  em- 
ployed against  the  bigots ;  be  profuse 
m  the  use  of  them. 

Having  exalted  your  Islanders  to  the 
condition  described,  you  must  next 
take  measures  for  preventing  them 
from  being  dragged  from  it.  Their 
own  efforts  would  do  nothing,  but 
those  of  others  might  do  much  if  not 
oj^posed.  Vou  must,  in  the  first  place, 
use  every  exertion  to  prevent  the  pro- 
prietors from  changing  their  conduct 
Defend  them  in  every  practicable  way. 
Declare  that  they  do  exactly  what 
they  ought.  Protest,  tliat  on  every 
principle  of  Political  Economy,  if  they 
dwelt  on  their  estates  they  would  exact 
as  high  rents  as  the  jobbers — they 
wouhl  pay  no  regard  to  the  character 
and  conduct  of,  and  obtain  no  influ- 
ence over,  their  tenants— they  would 
employ  no  labourers  on  their  graiuids 
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*— tfaej  and  their  large  establishments 
of  wtll-taught  domestics  would  do 
nothing  towards  civilizing  the  barbar- 
ous Tilhgers— thejr  would  implant  no 
good  habits  and  principles — their  pre- 
sence would  destroy  no  petty  oppres- 
sions, and  put  down  no  pernicious  feel- 
ings—in a  word,  their  residence  on 
their  estates  would  not  alter  matters 
in  the  smallest  degree. 

Political  Economy,  like  surgery,  is 
,a  fine  science  for  freezing  the  blood. 
'it  disposes  men  to  operate  on  each 
other  as  though  they  were  logs  of  tim- 
ber ;  it  brings  them  to  a  level  in  feel- 
ing, and  makes  them  measure  every- 
thmg  by  the  rule  of  profit  and  loss. 
It  is  a  most  admirable  pioneer  for  the 
liberal  system.  When  you  have,  by 
the  aid  of  this  sublime  science, 
thoroughly  filled  the  noble  and  other 
landlords  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
counting-house  and  the  shop-count- 
er, you  must  then  assail  them  with 
the  liberal  system.  Attack  with  all  your 
might  religious  teachers,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  refigious  precepts :  this  will 
purify  them  from  anv  principles  that 
may  restrain  them  from  dissipation 
and  licentiousness.  Assail  any  laws 
that  may  be  meant  to  protect  public 
morals — defend  by  implication,  if  you 
cannot  in  decency  do  it  directly,  vice 
and  immorality — ^if  you  know  any  pro- 
fligates stained  with  every  private  and 
Eublic  vice,  cry  them  up  as  the  most 
beral  and  estimable  of  men,  and  as 
perfect  models  of  conduct :  this  can 
scarcely  fail  of  rendering  the  land- 
lords hcentious  and  profligate.  Pour 
the  most  blackening  libels  on  your 
country  and  your  countrymen,  and  the 
most  dazzling  panegyrics  on  other  na- 
tions ;  this  will  necessarily  divest  the 
luidlords  of  those  vulgar  and  pernici- 
ous pnjudices — ^the  love  of  country  and 
public  spirit. 

If  you  succeed  in  rendering  the  pro- 
prietors covetous  and  selfish,  sensual 
and  debauched,  and  the  despisers  of 
their  country  and  countrymen,  in  a 
word,  liberal  and  enlightened  men, 
you  will  make  them  the  steadiest 
mends  of  your  system  in  the  island. 
You  will  impel  them  to  dwell  con- 
stantly amidst  the  licentiousness  of 
other  countries,  incite  them  to  give 
the  utmost  encouragement  to  the  job- 
ber system,  and  lead  them  to  r^ard 
any  vices  and  crimes  that  may  distin- 
piish  those  who  people  tlieir  estates, 
MB  to  naany  prooh  that  the  people  are 
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more  liberal  and  enUghlened  than  those 
of  other  nations.  The  conversion  of 
the  proprietors  into  profligate  spend- 
thrifts must  be  the  principal  object  of 
your  attention.  Only  mould  them  in- 
to these,  and  you  may  then  easily 
make  them  anything  else  that  you 
may  desire.  Such  spendthrifts,  with- 
out any  tuition,  adopt  the  principle 
of  supply  and  demand  in  letting  their 
estates.  Virtual  auction  is  their  rule. 
They  operate  as  a  pestilence  upon  that 
abomination,  a  wealthy  yeomanry, 
and  upon  that  intolerable  subjection 
in  which  such  a  yeomanry  keeps  agri- 
cultural labourers ;  of  course  they  de- 
stroy those  pernicious  habits  and  feel- 
ings which  nave  so  long  distinguished 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  peasantry  of 
Great  Britain. 

^Vhile  you  are  thus  operating  upon 
the  land-proprietors  of  the  island,  you 
will  be  producing  the  most  beneficial 
efiects  among  those  of  your  own  coun- 
try. 

If  any  attempts  be  made  to  intro- 
duce those  baleful  things  the  poor-laws 
into  your  island,  resist  them  to  the 
utmost.  Here  again  the  divine  science 
of  Political  Economy  must  be  your 
chief  weapon.  Prove  by  this  incom- 
parable science,  that  the  assuring  to 
the  labourer  of  a  provision  from  the 
parish  when  he  cannot  procure  work, 
will  inevitably  make  him  refuse  to 
work  at  all — that  labourers  ought  to 
be  left  to  beg  if  they  cannot  obtain  em- 
ployment: tnat  begging,  whether  suc- 
cessful or  not,  instead  of  making  them 
idle,  will  make  them  most  industrious 
— that  the  depraved  habits,  which 
begging  inevitably  gives,  will  make 
them  the  more  valuable  members  of 
society— that  it  will  add  prodigiously 
to  public  wealth,  if  the  land  be  covered 
with  clouds  of  beggars — that  work  can 
always  be  had  if  labourers  will  seek 
it — and  that  every  system  ought  to  be 
immediately  destroyed,  which  prod«»- 
ces  the  least  of  abuse  and  evil,  no 
matter  how  comprehensive  and  com- 
plicated it  may  be,  and  what  benefita 
may  fiow  from  it. 

Here  again  you  will,  no  doubt,  be 
vigorously  assaulted  by  the  bigots. 
Tney  will  fling  some  awkward  facta 
at  your  teeti^,  i^  Fortune,  that  illibe* 
ral  and  slaviidi  goddess,  seems  to  have 
maliciottsly  fumioned  the  hiatory  of 
this  despicable  country  in  which  we 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bom,  in« 
'  to  an  inveterate  enetn^  v>  trax  voXi^m^ 
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ideiioe*  Hiey  will  tell  yoa  that  the 
poor-laws  operated  for  centuries  with- 
DSt  ii^luring  the  labourers'  industry—* 
that,  not  forty  years  since^  the  country 
libourer  held  it  to  be  the  extreme  of 
degradation  to  receive  aid  from  the 
pirish,  and  would  never  crave  it  ex- 
cent  firom  imperious  necessity.  They 
will  maintain  that  these  incontrover- 
tible facts  prove  that  the  poor-laws,  and 
the  highest  degree  of  industry  in  the 
labourer,  can  exist  together,  not  for  a 
moment,  but  permanently.  They  will 
maintain  that  the  natural  operation  of 
the  poor-laws  is,  not  to  injure,  but  to 
promote  industry — ^that  if  you  compel 
I  man  to  beg,  you  make  nim  a  liar 
and  a  thief,  you  destroy  his  morals— 
that  if  ^ou  destroy  his  morals,  you  de- 
Btroy  his  industry — and  tliat  the  poor- 
laws,  in  protecting  his  morals,  protect 
bis  industry.  They  will  assert  exist- 
ing facts  to  prove  that  there  may  be 
an  excess  of  labourers,  that  it  may  be 
impossible  for  this  excess  to  obtain 
employment  or  to  escape  starvation, 
save  through  parish  relief  or  be^ng ; 
that  this  excess  would  still  be  round 
if  the  poor-laws  were  destroyed,  and 
that  the  destruction  of  these  laws 
would  increase,  in  a  frightful  degree, 
Ae  evils  that  flow  from  it.  They  will 
tell  YOU  that  the  scarcity  of  work,  and 
Coboett  and  your  /i^ero/ writers,  were 
the  means  of  destroying  the  pride,  in- 
dependence, and  other  good  feelings  of 
your  labouring  population  ;  and  that 
the  poor-laws  were  not  their  auxiliary, 
but  their  enemy.  They  will  maintain 
that  a  British  labourer  will  still  work 
whenever  he  can  obtain  employment, 
and  will  still  do  as  much  labour  in 
the  day  as  two  labourers  of  any  other 
nation,  notwithstanding  the  operation 
of  the  poor-laws.  And  they  will, 
perhaps,  have  the  blushless  effrontery 
to  say,  Uiat  these  laws  have  done  more 
to  exalt  the  moral  and  intellectual  cha- 
racter of  the  labouring  orders,  than 
anything  else  in  your  system;  and 
that  the  divine  science  of  Politick  Eco- 
nomy, in  so  far  as  it  operates  against 
Cibuc  morals — against  national  phi- 
nthropy  and  benevolence — against 
the  pure  and  lofty  feelings  which  an- 
tiquLed  moralists  and  phUosophers 
were  at  audi  pains  to  implant— it  op^ 
latea  not  oidy  againat  the  other  into- 
mtaof  the  state,  bat  moat  pendeioiu- 
ly  u^ainat  national  wealth. 

Meet  all  this  by  once  more  assert- 
iE|^  dut/kclB  an  nothing  when  op» 


posed  to  Political  Economy.  Declare 
that  this  sublime  science  stands  upon 
the  infallible  maxims,  that  men  and 
bodies  of  men  will  alwajs  do  what  it 
is  their  interest  to  do,  and  that  all 
men,  no  matter  of  what  disposition, 
habits,  rank,  and  coimtry,  will  always 
act  alike  in  the  same  circumstances; 
Demonstrate  the  truth  of  these  max- 
ims. Shew  that,  as  it  is  the  manifest 
interest  of  all  men  to  be  industrious, 
honest,  virtuous,  andorderiy,  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  roan,  or  body  of  men, 
to  be  idle,  knavish,  vicious,  and  tur- 
bulent, if  not  impelled  to  it  by  such 
causes  as  the  poor  laws ;  and  that, 
therefore,  religion  and  irreligion,  the 
most  opposite  kinds  of  instruction,  the 
most  discordant  opinions  and  prejudi- 
ces, will  have  the  same  effect  on  hu- 
man conduct.  Quote  in  proof  the  no- 
torious facts,  that  the  radicals,  a  few 
years  since,  did  what  it  was  their  in- 
terest to  do— that  the  mobs  and  pro- 
cessionists of  the  late  Queen  did  what 
it  was  their  interest  to  do— and  that 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  weaver, 
collier,  and  other  associations  of  la- 
bourers, are  at  this  moment  acting  in 
the  wisest  possible  manner  for  uieir 
own  interests.  Shew  that  it  is  contra- 
ry to  every  principle  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy, for  the  labouring  classes  to  be 
kept  under  surveillance  and  control, 
and  point  in  proof  to  the  splendid  re- 
suits  which  have  sprung  from  the  re-i 
peal  of  the  combination-laws.  Having 
done  this,  you  may  then,  by  means  of 
the  celestial  liberal  system,  prove  that 
public  morals  are  a  pubHc  curse,  and 
that  the  community  will  never  pros- 
per until  it  is  converted  into  a  maas  of 
vice  and  profligacy. 

Your  island  will,  perhaps,  be  threat- 
ened with  another  evil  from  which  you 
must  vigilantly  protect  it.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  war  there  were,  in  Great 
Britain,  as  many  respectable  farmers' 
sons  and  others,  in  want  of  good-sized 
farms,  and  unable  to  obtain  them,  in 
their  native  country,  as  would  have 
been  able  to  occupy  a  very  large  part 
of  your  island.  This,  from  the  pre- 
sent aspect  of  things,  is  very  likely  to 
happen  again ;  and  if  these  persons 
have  reasonable  inducement,  theywiU 
throng  to  your  island  in  crowds.  Thdr 
being  permitted  to  do  so  would  have 
the  most  fatal  and  melancholy  conse- 
quences. They  wonVdi  \Tvtr(Axx»(  % 
most  pemiciouB  amount  csi^  ut^wtntw- 
ed  agricaltvml  capvtaV- XY^I  '^^s^^^ 
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citaUMi  the  most  rainoiu  tjrstemB  of    unikme^  and  to  take  every  poasiMe 

management^-they  would  destroy  the  means  for  preventing  others  from  ren- 

equality  and  independence  of  the  peo-  dering  your  combined  labours  of  no 

pie— they  would  convert  a  very  large  effect. 

part  of  your  one  grand  class  into  scr*  If  the  established  Church  of  thtt 

▼ants,  and  effectually  control  them—  island  resemble  that  of  England,  you 

they  would  propagate  the  most  mis*  must  be  implacable  enemies  of  the 

chievous  haoits   and    opinions — and  clergy,  for  they  will  contend  against 

they  would  produce  a  variety  of  other  you  in  everything.  You  must,  as  good 

grievous  evils.    What  we  have  recom-  Liberals  and  true,  detest  the  Protea- 

mended,  touching  the  landlords,  will,  tant  religion  in  general,  and  that  of 

by  keeping  up  rents,  be  one  means  of  the  Church  of  England  in  particular, 

keeping  them  away ;  and  what  we  are  It  would  be  most  desirable  if  you  could 

about  to  recommend,  will  supply  all  abolish  religion  altogether,  but  this 

that  may  be  lacking  for  their  effectual  perhaps  would  be  scarcely  practicabla. 

exclusion.  It  seems  to  be  agreed  on  all  hands  that 

You  must  now  direct  your  attention  man  is  ''  a  religious  animal,"  and 

to  that  most  important  point,  the  sup>  therefore,  perhaps,  if  you  oppose athe-t 

plying  of  the  people  of  your  island  ism  or  deism  to  protestantism,  yon 

with  just  opinions  and  feelings.    The  wiU  hardly  triumph.    It  will  conso* 

divine  liberal  system  must  here  be  quently  be  wise  in  you  to  war  against 

your  principal  guide.    Keep  the  facts  the  regular  clergy,  by  means  of  any 

tor  ever  betbre  you,  tliat  this  system  other  religion  that  may  possess  the 

carries   on  a  war   of  extermination  greatest  number  of  the  following  cha- 

against  tlie  regular  Clergy,  the  Pro^  racteristics : — 

testant  Dissenters,  and  the  practice  of  If  it  call  itself  a  Christian  one,  it 

religion ;  that  it  constantly  advocates  must  comprehend  in  its  creed  as  much 

those  things  which  form  tne  primary  of  what  is  flatly  opposed  to  the  New 

sources  of  vice  and  guilt;  that  it  holds  Testament,  as  will  make  it  practical 

up  the  profligates  of  this  and  other  heathenism. 

countries  as  the  best  of  mortals :  that  It  must  invest  its  priests  with  the 

it  ranks  hatred  of  public  functionaries  attributes  of  God — it  must  place  them 

and  governments  among  the  cardinal  above  God — it  must  even  noake  God 

virtues,  and  that  it  anxiously  sighs  to  seem  to  be  but  their  passive  iustru- 

reverse  all  that  at  present   exists  in  ment ;  a  being  existing  only  to  save 

this  country.    Keep  this  fact,  we  say,  or  consign  to  perdition  as  they  may 

for  ever  before  you,  and  act  according-  dictate,  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  people.    It 

ly.  must  exact  from  the  people,  for  the 

The  jobbers  will  do  no  little  towards  priests,  the  most  slavish,  blind,  and 

accomplishing  what  the  liberal  system  abject  obedience,  and  it  must  give  to 

will  prescribe,  without  you.  They  will  the  priests  unlimited  authority  to  de- 

oonnive  at,  and  encourage,  illicit  distil*  cide,  in  spite  of  the  scriptures,  or  any 

lation,  the  robbing  the  clergyman  of  other  authority,  divine  or  human,  what 

his  tithes,  &c.  &c  This  will  have  the  shaU,  and  what  shall  not,  be  regarded 

most  beneficial  effect  in  freeing  the  as  religious  duty.    This  will  have  the 

people  from  the  restraints  which  ho-  blessed  effect  of  turning  the  minds  of 

iie8ty,reverence  for  the  laws,  and  other  the  people  from  their  Maker  to  the 

feelings  of  a  similarly  pernicious  na-  priests ;  it  will  give  the  worship  and 

ture,  impose.   In  addition  to  this,  the  obedience  to  the  latter  instead  of  die 

exactions  of  the  jobbers  will  place  the  former. 

people  in  that  glorious  state  of  hunger  Its  priests,  while  they  must  speak 

and  nakedness,  of  bodily  degradation  incessantly  of  their  power  to  forgive 

and  mental  darkness,  in  which  it  is  sins,  and  to  admit  into,  and  exclude 

almost  impossible  for  men  to  know  and  from  heaven,  any  one  they  please, 

practise  the  distinctions  between  right  must  instruct  the  people  that  salvation 

and  wrong,  virtue  and  vice,  innocence  depends  not  on  a  virtuous  and  pioua 

and  crime ; — ^in  which  it  is  almost  im«  life ;  that  it  wiU  not  be  forfeited  by  a 

possible  for  wrong,  vice,  and  crime,  to  life  of  the  darkest  vices  and  Crimea  ; 

assume  any  other  than  the  most  ag«  and  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  oh- 

gravated  character.  tain  it  is,  to  go  through  such  forms. 

Your  care,  of  course,  must  be  to  repeat  such  words,  and  pay  such  sums 

complete  what  the  jobbers  may  leave  of  money,  aa  they  may  dictate.  They 
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mnst  make  the  people  believe^  that  Bible^  religious  tracts,  and  all  other 

they  may  commit  the  most  flagrant  obnoziotis  writings.    They  most  be 

wickedness  again  and  again,  and  still  permitted  to  inflict  the  most  severe 

be  forgiven,  on  such  terms  as  all  have  personal  punishments  on  all  who  may 

it  in  their  power  to  ofibr ;  and  that  the  dare  to  disobey  their  commands.  They 

Uackeat  wretch  that  ever  cursed  the  must  impose  penances,  which  are  about 

esrth  will  be  sure  of  entering  heaven,  equal  to  the  legal  punishments  of  whip« 

if  he  get  that  forgiveness  from  them,  ping  and  standing  in  the  pillory,  for 

which  ne  can  so  easily  obtain.    This  lighter  offences ;  and  they  must  em- 

wili  have  the  most  beneficial  opera-  ploy  excommunication,  which  is  the 

tion  imaginable.    It  will  destroy  the  loss  of  character,  and  ruin — which.  If 

power  of  consdenoe, — ^it  will  take  aSvay  not  equal  to,  is  but  one  degree  short 

the  flsar  of  future  punishment  alto-  of,  death — against  graver  ones.  Thetfe 

getlier, — it  will  convince  the  people  punishments  must  be  resorted  to,  with- 

tbal  they  may  commit  any  wickedness  out  mercy,  against  all  who  may  dare  to 

whatever ;  toat  they  may  rob,  bum,  enter  a  Protestant  place  of  worship, 

and  asaasainate,  as  they  please,  and  or  retain  in  their  possession  a  Bible  or 

still  be  in  no  danger  of  perdition  ;  and  a  religious  tract. 

it  will,  of  course,  make  the  religion.  While  the  priests  must  thus  effbe- 

to  a  great  extent^  the  pander  or  the  tually  prevent  the  people  from  reading 

worst  passions  and  propensities  of  hu-  the  scriptures,  and  obtaining  religious 

man  nature.    Only  depose  God,  and  knowledge,  they  must  ^ew  the  ut- 

dcify  the  priest ;  make  the  name  of  most  inaulgence  to  vices ;  thev  mutt 

the  one  the  tool  of  the  other ;  and  permit  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath  ; 

subatitute  the  priest's  inventions  for  if  they  know  that  they  have  incendia- 

the  precepts  of  scripture,  and  your  re-  ries  and  murderers  in  Uieir  flocks,  they 

ligion  vriH  inevitably  destroy  those  pes-  must  conceal  it  from  the  legal  autho« 

tiwntial  things — public  morals.  rities  ;  if  they  know  that  a  plot  is  con- 

This  religion  must,  of  course,  stre-  cocting,  for  ruining  and  shedding  the 

mioiialy  insist  on  the  suppression  of  blood  of  innocent  families,  they  must 

die  scriptures,  and  all  sound  expo-  not  reveal  it ;  they  must  tell  the  dying 

iitions  of  Christianity.   It  must  per-  felon  that  his  sins  are  forgiven,  though 

mit  the  free  circulation  of  writings  they  know  that  he  is  passing,  with  a 

that  contain  direct  incitements  to  vice  lie  in  his  mouth,  to  the  presence  of 

md  crime ;  it  must  sanction  the  use  his  Maker ;  they  must  on  no  account 

of  these  in  the  schools,  but  it  must,  on  excommunicate  a  man  for  being  a  mur- 

no  consideration^  suffer  the  people  to  derer  or  a  traitor. 

read  the  Bible.  A  priesthood  teaching  a  religion 

It  must  positivel V  prohibit  the  peo-  like  this,  and  possessing  these  terrible 
pie  ttom  entering  the  churches  of  the  powers,  cannot  fail  of  obtaining  the 
establishment,  and  the  l^testantcha-  most  boundless  authority  over  a  peo- 
pds ;  it  must  proclaim  the  more  de-  pie  so  happily  circumstanced  as  those 
voat,  Biblc-rcading,  Bible-obeving  of  your  island.  It  cannot  fail  of  ob- 
Frotestants,  to  be  the  greatest  and  the  taining,  virtually,  the  sovereign  autho- 
most  unpardonable  sinners ;  it  must  rity.  It  cannot  fail  of  being  able  to 
avert  thst  the  clergy  of  the  establish-  lead,  or  drag  the  people,  to  anything 
ed  Church  have  no  spiritual  character,  whatever.  It  cannot  fail  of  establish- 
tnd  are  a  nuisance  to  the  country ;  and  ing  nearly  everything  that  the  divine 
it  must  maintain,  that  while  there  is  li^ral  system  wishes  to  see  establish- 
no  hell  for  its  own  followers,  there  is  tA  in  point  of  morals. 
no  IvHiven  for  the  followers  of  other  It  is  a  most  difficult  matter  to  give 
religions.  to  a  peasantry  the  political  feelings 

The  priests  of  this  religion  ought  to  which  this  glorious  system  inculcates. 

ponesa,  at  least,  an  hundred-foldmore  All  the  circumstances  in  which  a  pea- 

of  dirrat  authority  than  the  regular  santry  is  placed,  have  a  natural  tcn- 

deray;  they  ought,  in  truth,  to  be  dency  to  make  it  orderly  and  loyal.  Its 

perfectly  despotic    They  must  insist  minute  subdivisions,  its  occupation, 

upon  auricular  confession,  for  this  will  and  the  difficulty  of  supplying  it  with 

pMcethefar  flocks  at  their  mercy.  They  /t^era/ newspapers,  of  placing  before  it 

nraat  regahriy  visit  the  houses  of  the  A'^ero/exaroples,  of  establishing  amidst 

people,  and  carry  off  by  main  fbree  the  it  liberal  teachen,  and  of  bringing 
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within  its  bearing  liiferal  harangues^ 
all  operate  most  powerfully  against 
rendering  it  turbulent  and  disaffected. 
Your  main  instruments,  therefore,  in 
oiierating  upon  the  politics  of  your 
country  population,  must  be  your 
priests,  and,  of  course,  these  roust  be 
furious  political  intriguers.  Their  po- 
litical, will  be  as  boundless  as  their  re- 
ligious influence,  and  they  will  render 
your  people  exactly  what  the  liberal 
system  would  wish  to  make  them  in 
politics. 
It  cannot  be  necessary  for  us  to 

S-OTe^that  the  State  ought  not  to  have 
e  least  influence  or  authority  over 
the  priests — that  it  should  not  be  suf- 
ferea  to  interfere  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree in  their  education  and  appoint- 
ment— that  the  men  who,  by  acting 
the  double  part  of  spies  and  tyrants — 
who,  by  compulsion  and  terror,  as 
well  as  persuasion  and  seduction — 
who,  by  inflicting  the  most  grievous 

Eiinishments,  and  producing  the  be- 
ef, that  they  can  admit  into  heaven, 
or  cast  into  hell,  whomsoever  they 
please,  hold  despotic  sway  over  Ave  or 
six  millions  of  the  people,  and  terrify 
the  government  from  taking  any  mea- 
sures that  may  displease  them,  ought 
to  be  independent  of,  and  above,  the 
government.  This  is  too  obvious  to 
need  evidence  to  establish  it.  The 
priests  ought  positively  to  deny  the 
supremacy  of  the  State,  and  to  assert 
their  supremacy  over  it.  Their  head 
ought  to  be  some  foreign  potentate — 
some  crafty  and  unprincipled  Italian  : 
a  man  dwelling  in  the  most  ignorant 
and  licentious  part  of  Europe;  one 
who  will,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  at- 
tack your  national  institutions  and  li- 
berty, avow  his  hatred  of  the  Protes- 
tants, and  assert  that  they  ought  to  be 
''extirpated."  This  man  ought  to  no- 
minate the  higher  of  the  priests,  and 
these,  his  creatures,  ought  to  nominate 
the  inferior  onoy. 

It  may,  however,  be  most  just  and 
proper  for  the  State  to  pay  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  priests,  provided  it  be  re- 
strained from  interfering  in  such  edu- 
cation. Nothing  could  be  more  de- 
sirable than  that  the  State  should 
educate  men  to  proclaim  that  the  re- 
gular clergy  have  no  religious  charac- 
ter,  and  that  they  are  a  nuisance  to 
the  island,  to  combine  with  any  poli- 
tical faction  that  may  put  the  public 
peace  and  weal  in  peril,  and  to  sponge 


from  their  starving  flocks  the  money 
necessary  to  feed  and  arm  such  fic- 
tion. 

Although  miracle  alone  could  pre- 
vent a  religion  and  priesthood  like 
these  from  rendering  such  a  people  as 
your  islanders  everything  you  could 
wish  in  morals  and  politics^  still  it 
may  not  be  wise  to  trust  to  them 
wholly.  It  is  better  to  be  doubly 
armed,  than  to  be  without  weapons. 
It  will  therefore  be  highlv  prudent  to 
form  a  gigantic  nolitiou  taction  to  act 
as  their  aily,  ana  to  perfbnn  such  la- 
bours in  politics  as  it  might  be  un- 
seemly in  the  priesthood  to  undertake. 

The  leaders  of  this  faction  ought, 
by  all  means,  t(\  be  lawjrers.  Law- 
yers, when  they  plunge  into  politics, 
have  far  less  than  other  men  of  such 
scruples  as  your  faction  ought  to  be 
wholly  free  from.  These  lawyers 
ought  to  be  fanatical,  superstitious, 
crazy,  hot-headed,  blind,  and  ignorant 
in  tne  last  degree  ;  they  ought,  more 
especially,  to  be  intensely  ignorant  of 
the  principles  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion, of  the  principles  of  liberty,  and 
of  the  character  of  the  British  people. 
When  these  lawyers  form  themselves 
into  a  body,  your  priests  must  com- 
bine both  themselves  and  their  flbcks 
with  them :  This  will,  of  course,  make 
your  people  religiously  obey  whatever 
the  lawyers  may  dictate.  As  lawyers, 
no  matter  what  they  undertake,  must 
always  have  money  to  work  with, 
your  priests  whom  the  state  educates 
must  extract  from  their  starving  flocks 
— if  seduction  fail,  they  can  employ 
threats  and  punishments — some  fifly 
thousand  per  annum  for  the  use  of  the 
lawyers.  A  portion  of  this  money 
ougnt  to  be  avowedly  employed  in  bri- 
bing the  newspaper  writers  of  the  em- 
pire, and  this  will  necessarily  procure 
you  other  most  potent  allies.  It  will 
be  most  wise  to  secure  the  assistance 
of  Cobbett,  and  all  such  writers.  A 
hired  agent  established  in  London  may 
be  of  great  service. 

You  will  now  be  secure.  The  esta- 
blished clergy— the  government — ^the 
whole  world — ^may  do  what  thev  please, 
and  you  may  laugh  at  them  all. 

You  must,  however,  not  slumber 
in  giving  to  your  terrific  means  opera- 
tion. Laws  are  hateful  things  to  the 
divine  liberal  system;  therefore  you 
must  destroy  the  laws,  or  render  them 
inoperative.  The  jobbers  will  disqua- 
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iify  your  population  for  furnishing 
functionaries  to  execute  the  laws,  and 
your  prieithpod  and  faction  mnit  dis- 
qiialOT  it  for  fVnnisbiDg  l^gal  witness- 
es.  This  will  do  mu^  towards  ren« 
deriiig  the  laws  a  dead  letter.  If  the 
gDvenment  proseeute  traitors— if  pri- 
vate individnals  prosecute  rioters,  rob- 
bersy  and  moiderers— ^  a  dervyman 
brilip;  an  aecion  Ibr  tithes  lawftiUy  doe 
to  him— If  a  member  of  another  reli- 
gwn  bring  an  aetion  against  a  member 
of  jauri---the  expenses  of  the  deftnce 
moaty  in  all  cases,  be  defhiyed  by  the 
fonda  of  your  faction.  As  no  priTSte 
nneotmected  individuals,  whetherpoor 
or  ridi,  will  be  able  to  eontend  against 
the  psrae  of  jour  Action  in  courts  of 
kwy  thia  will  supply  all  that  may  be 
wanting  for  rendering  the  laws  a  nul- 
litj.  It  will  yield  another  mighty  ad« 
vantage— it  will  give  employment  and 
Ivead  to  yonr  lawjers* 

The  regnlar  dersy  are  solemnly 
pledged  to  their  God  and  their  ooun- 
try  tp  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
nake  yonr  peonle  good  Christians; 
dier  are  expressly  enjoined  to  do  this 
by  the  laws.    In  softr  aatfaeirefibrts 
taay  be  sooeemftil,  they  will  take  the 
sovereignty  from  your  priesthood  and 
fiKdon^  and  give  it  to  the  State-^they 
will  cstaUiah  that  horriUe  sute  of 
things  in  respect  of  religion  and  poli- 
tioB,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  Great  Bri- 
tdn :  Ton  must,  of  course,  vigorous- 
ly oppose  them.  If  you  8u£^  Uicm  to 
arowate  the  Scriptures,  you  are  min- 
ed, therelbre  your  mobs,  inflamed  and 
beaded  by  your  priesthood  and  fao 
turii,  most  put  down  by  force  their 
BiUe-meetingi.  Your  people  must  be 
tni^t  to  delett  the  Bible,  and  to  cry, 
"  Down  vrith  the  Bible  J"  and  your 
pcieata  mnat  solemnly  charge  them,  in 
their  ottdal  character,  not  to  retain 
dM  ScriptaKS,  or  any  religious  trea- 
tise, if  put  into  their  hands. 

If  the  bigots  deetere  that  it  is  vir- 
tual treason  ibr  yonr  priesthood  and 
ftction  to  make  themselves  the  censors 
of  the  nresi— to  prevent  the  regular 
deigy  nmn  doing  what  the  law  and 
the  fcUghm  of  the  State  command 
tiiem  to  do  to  prohibit  the  drcula- 
tioa  of  the  rriigioas  creed  of  the  State 
•«*4o  pMvent  the  people  ftom  making 
themathea  aoqnainted  with  this  creed 
—and  to  nifvent  the  reading  of  that 
wlncli  Is  pooHinen  under  toe  autnon- 
ty  of  the  State,  and  which  is  the  only 
gOMune.aoaree  of  ChristiamtT— 4reat 
Vou  XVIL 


them  with  silent  scorn.  The  present 
libcraliti/  of  the  nation  will  render  any 
other  reply  useless. 

If  your  priests  be  so  indiscreet  as  to 
enter  into  sober  disputations  with  the 
regular  clergy  touching  the  propriety 
of  circulating  the  Scriptures,  repre« 
bend  such  disputations  vehemently. 
Swear  that  they  cannot  possibly  proi- 
duoe  anything  but  mischief,  and  to 
TOOve  it,  shew  that  the  disputetioni  hk 
Parliament — newspaper  dir^cuseionh^ 
theological  controversies—in  fine,  ar* 
gumentation  and  discussion  of  every 
kind  —  only  stifle  inquiir,  destroy 
knowledge,  overthrow  trutn,  and  pro* 
duoe  every  variety  of  baleftd  conie- 
<^uences.  The  liberal  part  of  the  niN 
tion  will  believe  you. 

If  the  government,  or  any  fanaticfc 
and  enthusiasts,  endeavour  to  estebBA 
schools  among  your  Islanders,  be  care- 
ful to  prevent  any  reli^on  and  mora- 
lity iVom  being  taught  m  these  sdiooli|y 
and,  above  aU  things,  exclude  from 
them  the  Scriptures.  If  your  people 
are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  ariui* 
metic,  at  the  cost  of  the  State^  it  may 
be  of  serrioc  to  you,  prorided  they  are 
taught  nothing  else.  It  will  enable 
them  to  read  whatever  your  priesth 
hood  and  flustion  may  nut  into  theif 
hands;  and,  as  the  wnolesoroe  and 
searching  laws  of  these  bodies  wiB 
suppress  all  other  compositions,  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  their  reading  any 
other. 

It  will  be  highly  necessary  for  yon 
to  malign  and  blacken  the  regular 
clergy  in  every  possible  way.  Protest^ 
that  when  they  obtain  a  portion  of  the 
tithes  which  are  legally  their  due,  thi^ 
rob  and  ruin  the  people.  Although  ft 
is  a  notorious  fiurt  that  tithe-free  land 
pays  more  in  rent  alone  than  titheable 
lanil  pays  in  both  rent  and  tithes^ 
prove,  by  the  unerring  science  of  Po- 
litical Economy,  that  the  tithes  are  a 
ruinous  impost  which  the  occuplenof 
titheable  land  have  to  pay  D^fond 
what  is  paid  by  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. Although  every  one  knows 
that  if  tithes  were  abolished,  the  land^i 
holders  would  demand  more  than  that 
amount  of  additional  rent,  prove,  by 
the  said  unerring  science,  that  the  abo* 
lition  would  put  their  amount  annnid« 
ly,  and  for  ever,  exclusively,  into  die 
pockets  of  the  occupiers.  Although  nc 
one  is  ignorant  that,  if  the  churelU 
lands  were  taken  from  the  dargj^ 
they  would, .  whethec  yjA  ot  ^^ifsi 
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away,  pttt  to  men  wbo  would  raise 
the  rents,  and  roend  these  rents  out  of 
the  idand,  BtiU  prove,  by  the  said 
nnerring  science,  that  the  posseision 
of  these  lands  by  the  clergy  invoWes 
the  ifdand  in  ruin.  If  the  clergy  at- 
tempt to  perform  their  duty,  protest 
that  they  are  generating  bad  feelings, 
and  fomenting  rebellion.  If  they  la* 
hour  to  teach  the  people  the  principles 
and  practice  of  genume  Christianity, 
without  reference  to  particular  creeds, 
denounce  them  as  roen  who  are  a 
plague  to  the  island.  Never  spare  them, 
except  when  they  are  silent— when 
they  totally  neglect  their  duty — and 
when  they  suffi;r  your  priests  to  do 
whatever  they  please. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  must  la* 
Yish  aU  the  panegyrics  that  language 
wHI  supply,  on  your  priests;— de* 
dare  that  they  are  the  most  spotless 
and  meritorious  of  God's  creatures  ;— 
protest  that  everything  they  do  is 
most  constitutional,  lawful,  just,  and 
necessary ; — swear  that  they  ought  to 
suppress  the  Bible,  and  all  expositions 
of  tne  religion  of  the  State — that  they 
ought  to  keep  the  people  in  the  most 
horrible  ignorance  and  depravity— > 
that  they  ought  to  prevent  the  regular 
derpy  from  performing  their  religious 
duties— that  they  ought  to  occupy  the 
first  place  in,  and  to  form  the  chief 
prinafde  of  vitality  and  power  of,  a 
tremendous  political  faction,  which 
threatens  to  involve  the  empire  in  war 
I— in  a  word,  that  they  ought  to  do  any- 
thing they  please.  Prove  that  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  possess  too 
much  influence  and  authority;  and 
that  the  laws,  the  Constitution,  the 
government,  the  public  weal,  the  in- 
terests of  society,  in  short,  everything 
in  your  system,  ought  to  be  subordi- 
nate and  subservient  to  them. 

The  lawyers  and  other  members  of 
your  faction,  your  priests,  and  your 
newspapers,  bribfed  or  unlnibed,must 
daily  scatter  this  piofusdy  in  every 
oomer  of  your  island.  It  must  be 
served  .up  in  such  language,  and  with 
audi  adjuncts,  as  may  be  the  best  cal- 
culated for  making  an  impression  on 
the  people.  If  any  slanders  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  the  clergy  of 
tile  Church  of  England,  can  be  invented 
io  foul,  filthy,  revolting,  and  devilish, 
that  even  your  very  lawyers  and  priests 
cannot  repeat  them,  let  any  sucn  per- 
son as  Coobett,  print  them  in  his  pa- 
pery thm  kt  than  be  copied  into  your 


other  papers,  and  thenleijour  ftction^ 
and  other  engines  of  circulation,  de* 
luge  the  island  with  the  papers. 

The  tuition  of  your  pec^le  will  he 
imperfect,  if  you  do  not  fill  them  with 
intense  hatred  of  Great  Britain.  If 
they  indulge  any  kindly  fiseling  Uh 
wanis  this  wretched  state,  they  will 
be  in  danger  of  imbibing  some  of  its 
pemidous  opinions  and  habits.  Your 
priests,  lawyers,and  other  instruments, 
must,  therefore,  continually  tell  them, 
that  Great  Britain  enacted  the  most 
crud  and  unjust  laws  against  their 
ancestors,  but  they  must  conceal  the 
fact,  that  their  ancestors  provoked 
these  laws  by  their  conduct — they 
must  tell  them,  that  Great  Britain 
holds  them  now  in  chains,  andmakes 
them  the  victims  of  intolerable  op- 
pression, but  thev  must  carefully  con- 
ceal all  she  has  done  for  them.  Your 
lawyers  must  tell  them,  that  nineteen 
twentieths  of  the  British  women  are 
strumpets  firom  reading  the  Bible. 
Cobbett  must  tell  them  that  England 
is  <'  the  hind  of  bastards,"  and  that  its 
peasantry  are  monsters  of  depravity. 
The  Morning  Chronicle  must  tdlthem 
that  the  En^ish  are  the  most  sensual 
and  immoral  people  in  Europe,  llie 
Edinburgh  Review  must  supply  them 
with  libels  on  the  British  people-— in 
a  word,  all  those  liberal  persons  who 
have  magnanimously  filled  themsdves 
with  scorn  of  their  country,  and  who 
can  only  speak  of,  to  vilify,  it,  must 
assist  in  causing  them  to  detest  Great 
Britain.  When  everything  in  die  cha* 
racter  and  drcumstances  of  your  la- 
landers,  will  lead  them  to  devour  this 
with  the  utmost  greediness,  and  when 
everything  that  may  tend  to  contra- 
dict it  can  be  efiectuaUy  kept  from 
them,  your  suocess  in  filling  them  with 
the  most  rancorous  and  inveterate  ha- 
tred of  Great  Britain,  cannot  fail  of 
bdng  most  perfect  and  glorious* 

After  having  bsnished  or  destroyed 
almost  all  who  could  form  an  upper 
or  a  middle  dasa-ndmost  all  who  could 
set  proper  examples  to  your  people 
and  who  would  nave  an  interest  in 
setting  such  examples— almost  all  who 
could  fashion  your  population  into  a 
society,  and  prevent  it  from  becoming 
one  gigantic,  unorganised,  un|;ovem- 
able,  terrific  mob:  after  having  re- 
duced the  mass  of  your  people  to  the 
lowest  point  of  ionorance,  penury,  de- 
pravity, and  lawlessness — taken  from 
thdr  eyes  all  benefidd  examplo-^fill- 
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ed  them  with  the  worst  feelings  that 
savage  and  uncivilized  man  am  en- 
tertus— and  made  them  the  abject 
ilaTca  of  Men  who  have  a  vital  inte- 
Rit  in  keeping  them  in  this  condition : 
after  hmnng  tdcen  the  moat  effectual 
Beararea  to  prevent  them  from  being 
tau(i^t  the  prindplea  and  practice  A 
Chnatiaaity,  or  anything  whatever 
diaC  might  change  their  feelinga  and 
diancter :  after  having  created  the 
moat  ooEinipotent  meana  for  keeping 
their  wont  paaiwma  continually  m  a 
consuming  flame — for  feeding  their 
wont  ideas  with  the  last  morsel  that 
dieae  can  gorge-*and  for  rendering 
them  moneten  in  everything  that  can 
«nk  and  blacken  the  human  species : 
after  having  destroyed  the  operation 
of  the  laws,  and  rendered  it  almost 
impossible  to  govern  them  by  anything 
bnt  the  sword  :  after  having  done  aU 
thisy  you  ma^  then  panae  ror  a  mo- 
ment, and  rgoice  over  your  labours. 

It  will  now  be  advisable  for  you  to 
onite'^rour  island  wUht  to  render  it 
beneAcial  to.  Great  Britain.  As  you 
have  made  your  Islanden,  in  habit, 
feding,  -opinion,  character,  conduct, 
in  everything  that  can  be  imagined-r- 
the  perfect  reverse  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  :  as  you  have  rendered 
^  them  ignorant,  to  the  last  degree,  of 
the  Constitution,  the  laws,  and  the 
whole  system,  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
as  yon  have  taken  the  most  effectual 
meana  for  protecting  this  ignorance 
ftom  being  dissipated  :  as  you  have 
taught  them  to  detest  the  rdijpion  of 
Great  Britain,  the  political  pnndplea 
of  Great  Britain,  the  government  of 
Great  Britain,  the  people  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  Great  Britam  as  a  nation ; 
and  as  you  have  made  combined  re^ 
ligiona  and  political  fimatidsm  the 
aonree  of  this  detestation :  as  you 
Iwve  rendered  it  almost  impomible  for 
the  people  of  the  two  isunds,  ever 
to  he  anything  but  the  reverse  of  eadi 
other  in  character  and  conduct,  and 
ever  to  regard  each  other  with  any- 
thins  bnt  quenchless  animodty:  aa 
you  have  done  ail  this,  now  pass  a  law 
to  unite  them-!-lo  make  them  onb  reo:- 
FLE— ^/br  the  benefit  of  Great  Britairu 
You  must  now  brmg  dghty  or  one 
hundred  of  the  lawyers,  and  odier 
memben  of  your  fiu;tion---of  the  men 
who  have  publidj  dedared  thdr  ha- 
tred of  the  religion  of  Britain,  who 
have  publidy  li&Ued  the  British  peo- 
ple^ in  erery  potaibla  way,  who  have 


publicly  displaycil  the  most  rancorous 
hostility  to  Britain,  who  have  publicly 
proved  that  they  are  groady  ignorant 
of  the  Constitution,  liberty,  and  hite« 
rests  of  Britain,  and  who  havapublio- 
Iv  endeavoured  to  do  all  the  ii^jnry  in 
their  power  to  Britain— ^ou  must 
bring  eightv  or  one  hundred  of  these 
men  into  the  British  legislature,  and 
a  large  number  into  ttie  executive^ 
the  embasdes,  &c.  Sec  to  manage  the 
religions  and  other  interests  of  Bri« 
tain.  You  must  involve  two  churchea 
which  divide  the  mass  of  the  people 
of  the  two  idands  between  them,  in  a 
rancorous  and  exterminating  war,  ftr 
the  ecdesiasticd  wealth  and  dignities 
of  the  em]^ire,  and  not  only  for  these, 
but  even  tor  the  dvil  trusts  and  dig- 
nities of  the  empire.  The  war  will  be 
carried  on  with  all  the  fury  that  com- 
bined religious  and  political  fanati- 
cism can  inspire ;  it  will  lender  the 
regular  dergy  sa  violent  politicians  aa 
yoar  priests — ^it  will  make  every  poli- 
tical question  appeal  to  religious  ani- 
modtv — it  will  iill  Britdn  with  your 
prosely  tilting  priests — ^it  will  cause  the 
lower  ordera  to  be  the  most  unremit- 
dng  anddsBperate  in  the  contest — and 
it  cannot  fail  of  vielding  to  Britain 
every  benefit  and  blesdng  that  a  na- 
tion could  possess  and  desire. 

If  the  oi^ts  oppose  you,  protest 
that  the  British  xSonstitution  Icnows 
nothing  of  qualifieation,  and  that  all 
men  have  an  abstract  right  to  be  pla- 
ced on  an  equality  in  a  oommumty : 
declare,  that  if  it  were  podtivdy 
known  that  your  lawyers,  m-  on  bcs* 
ing  admitted  into  the  executive,  the 
legislature.  See.  &c.,  would  immedi* 
ately  destroy  the  Church,  Constitu- 
tion, and  liberty  of  Britain,  and  in- 
volve her  in  convulsion  and  ruin,  still 
they  ought  to  be  admitted  on  the 
ground  of  abstsact  aioHT.  The 
liberal  and  enlightened  portion  of  the 
British  people  will  bdieve  you. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
give  more  of  the  unerring  counsels  of 
the  statesmen  of  Cockaigne.  We  re« 
gret  from  our  souls,  that  the  necesd- 
ty  for  our  abridging  and  compressing 
as  much  as  posdble,  has  prevented  us 
from  giving  these  counsels  in  the  beau- 
tiful and  impresdve  language  in  which 
they  were  originally  delivered.  If, 
however,  any  man  will  take  the  trou- 
ble of  wading  through  the  stupendous 
mass  which  the  umiyaUod  statesmen 
of  Cockaigne  have  written  or  qi^oken 
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aa  this  {piomcntoaB  question^  he  will  for  higher  interettB  than  thoa 

find  that  we  have  executed  our  task  party ;  we  pkce  it  before  the  i 

with  the  moat  tcrupulous  fidelity.  He  g^t,  patriotic,  and  independea 

will  fiiid  that,  although  the  aketcbes  ci  our  countrynaeD,  aa  the  ei 

oi  the  oonaequenoea  that  would  flow  which  ia  dailjr  given  by  a  vast  p 

flnom  practiaiDg  their  advice,  are  fre-  of  our  public  presa,  and  our 

quenUy  our  own,  we  have  not  aacri-  men.  We  will  not  add  to  it  any 

bed  to  them  a  aii^e  ayllable  of  advice  ad  of  our  own— we  will  not  aa) 

which  haa  not,  i^ain  and  again,  been  reflections  it  ii  calculated  to  pn 

promulgated  and  enforced  by  these  we  vrill  not  point  out  the  on 

Karned  and  sagacious  persona.    We  which  it  imperiously  calls  for. 

do  not  place  tins  paper  before  the  Mi«  to  whom  vre  speak  know  tlidr 

nistry,  or  the  Opposition,  or  party-  and  they  wiU  oiachaige  it. 
men  of  any  kind,  tor  we  hold  the  pen 
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VaXf  €t  praterem  niML 

Thk  winds  are  pillowed  on  the  waveless  deep. 
And  from  the  curtain'd  sky  the  midnight  moon 

Looks  sombred  o'er  the  forests  great,  that  sleep 
Unstirriiw,  while  a  aoft  melodious  tune. 

Nature's  stul  voice,  the  lapsing  stream,  is  heard. 

And  ever  and  anon  th'  unseen  night-wandering  bird. 

An  Arab  of  the  air,  it  floats  along, 
Enamour'd  of  the  silence  and  the  night. 

The  tall  pine  topa,  the  mountains  dim  among. 
Aye  wheeling  on  in  aolitary  fliaht ; 

Like  an  ungentle  smrit  earthwaxds  sent. 

To  haunt  the  pakJlitoed  moon,  a  cheerless  banishment. 

A  wild  low  sound— a  mdancholy  cry. 
Now  near,  remoter  now,  and  more  remote ; 

In  the  blue  dusk,  unaeen,  it  journeys  by. 
Loving  amid  the  atarlight  calm  to  float ; 

Now  aharp  and  ahrill,  now  faint,  and  hj  degrees 

Fainter,  like  Summer  winds  that  die  'mid  leiQr  trees. 

I  listen-— in  the  solitude  I  stand. 

The  breathless  hush  of  midnightp--all  is  still ; 
Unmoved  the  valleys  spread,  the  woods  expand ; 

There  is  a  slumbering  mist  upon  the  hill ; 
Nature  throueh  all  her  regions  seems  asleep. 
Save,  ever  ana  anoo,  that  wailing  sound  and  deep^ 

Doubtless,  in  elder  times,  unhsllow'd  sound ! 

When  Fancv  ruled  the  subject  landa,  and  Fear, 
Some  demon  eif,  or  goblin  shnekin^  round. 

Darkly  thou  smot  st  on  Superstition's  ear ; 
The  wild  wood  had  its  spirits,  and  die  glen 
Teem'd  with  dim  shapes,  and  shades  inimical  to  men* 

Here,  in  this  solitude  all  vast  and  void. 
Life  seems  a  vision  of  the  shadowy  past. 

By  mi^ty  Silenoe  swallow'd  and  dotroy'd. 
And  thou  of  liviag  sounds  the  diige,  and  last ; 

SetenelY  quiet  sleeps  the  raovdsss  scene. 

As  if,  all  discord  oV,  mankind  had  never  been. 
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Nocturnal  haunter  of  the  homdets  sky ! 

Moat  immaterial  of  terrestrial  things ! 
On  the  grey  doud  in  slumber  canst  thoH^lie ; 

Or  'mid  the  flooding  moonlight  fold  thy  wings  ? 
Ilid  diooting  star-bcuma  Invest  thou  to  roam  ? 
Thia  cproas  cuth^  anre,  tx  thee  it  acaroe  a  fitting  home. 

Loyeat  thouy  when  stonna  are  dark>  and  rains  oome  down^ 
When  wild  winda  round  lone  dwdlings  moan  and  aigh^ 

And  night  ia  hooded  in  its  ^oomieat  firown^ 
To  mingle  with  the  tempest  thy  lone  crT» 

To  pieree  the  rolling  thunder-douda,  and  brook 

The  aqrthe-wing^d  li^tbing's  ^bure  with  fierce  unshrinking  look  ? 

On  Summer's  scented  ere^  when  fulgent  skies 

The  laat  bright  traoea  of  the  day  partook^ 
And  Hea?en  wok'd  down  on  Earta  with  starry  eyes. 

Reflected  softly  in  the  wimpling  brook. 
Far,  for  above,  wild  aolitary  bird. 
Thy  melandicd  J  acieam  'nud  woodlands  I  have  heanl. 

And  I  have  heanl  thee  when  the  wintry  snow 
Mantled  with  chilling  white  the  moonless  vales. 

Through  the  drear  darkness  wandering  to  and  fro. 
And  mingling  with  the  sharp  and  sighing  galea 

Thy  wisard  note-*when  Nature's  prostrate  form. 

In  desolation  aad,  lay  sunk  beneath  the  storm. 

It  is  a  aound  moat  solemn,  strange,  and  lone. 

That  wildly  talks  of  something  far  remote 
Amid  the  paat— of  something  sctfcdy  known—- 

Of  Time's  most  early  voice  a  parted  note— 
The  edio  of  Antiquity,«->the  cry 
Of  Ruin  brooding  o'er  aome  Greatneas  doom'd  to  die. 

So  parted  irom  communion  with  mankind. 

So  severed  from  all  lift  and  living;  aound. 
Calmly  the  aolemniied  and  soften'd  mind 

Sinks  down,  and  dwella  hi  peoalve  thought  profirand. 
On  dreama  of  yore,  on  viaions  swept  away. 
The  lovea  and  firiendshipa  warm  of  heiogB  early  day. 

Most  londy  vdoe  I  most  wild  unbodied  aeream  f 

That  haunteat  thus  the  silent  wilderness. 
Thou  tdlest  man  that  life  is  but  a  dream^ 

Romantic  aa  the  tonea  of  thy  diatresa. 
Leaving  on  e«rtfa  no  lingering  tnct  behind. 
And  mdting  aa  thou  rndtest  on  title  wind  I . 

Faint  oome  the  notea    thou  mdtert  distant  Ikr, 

Scarce  heard  at  intervak  upon  the  night. 
Leaving  to  londinesa  each  listenfaig  star. 

The  trees  ■  the  river    and  the  moonddne  brig^t^ 
And  'mid  thia  atirlcaa  hudi,  thia  atfll  of  dea^. 
Heard  ia  my  boaom'a  throb,  and  audible  my  breath. 

Lo  I  'mid  the  Fntmre  dfan,  remote  or  Mar, 

Lurfca  m  the  wmnb  of  Time  a  dreadfhl  day. 
When  shnddariqg  SarA  an  awftd  Votoe  duu  hear. 

And  B«in  make  the  miverae  her  prey. 
And  Sflanoe,  when  the  milse  o#  Nature  atOle, 
In  viewkaa  robe  shall  m  Aithroned  en  anoUngUfCbV 
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NOTICB  KBSPICTiy^}  MA  BROSTBu's  NKWLT  DISCOTBBBD  BTftTBM  FOB  THB 
BBMOTJkL  or  mrEDIMBNTg  Or  SrBBCH  AND  PBrBCTITB  ABTICULATION. 


Amoko  th«  nameroos  calamities  to 
which  our  nature  is  incident^  there 
are  few  so  generally  distressing  as  that 
of  defective  utterance,  whether  it  ap- 
pears in  the  mild  form  of  a  hesitation 
m  q^eech,  in  the  more  confirmed  stage 
of  continual  stammering,  or  in  its 
crisis  of  muscular  contortions. 

The  experience  of  every  person  who 
has  mixed  much  with  sodetv,  will 
furnish  him  with  examples  of  all  these 
varieties  of  imperfect  articulation ;  hut 
unless  Uiey  haye  heen  observed  with- 
in die  circle  of  his  own  friends,  or 
within  the  sphere  which  circumscribes 
the  exercise  of  his  own  feelings,  he 
has,  perhaps,  neve;r  reflected  on  the 
agonies  to  which  its  victim  is  exposed, 
or  on  the  heart-brefUdng  anticipations 
which  it  excites  in  aU  those  who  are 
interested  in  his  welfare.  To  a  young 
man  of  great  talents,  of  refined  wit, 
and  of  extensive  information,  who 
seems  destined  to  enliven  and  adorn 
the  circles  in  which  he  moves,  the  oc- 
currence of  such  a  calamity  is  perhaps 
^e  greatest  to  which  Providence  can 
sulrject  him.     Conscious  of  powers 
whidi  he    cannot  exercise,   without 
being  the  olject  of  ridicule,  or  with- 
out giving  pain  to  those  who  hear 
him,  he  reogns  himself  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  silence ;  and  in  so  te  asre- 
ffards  me  pleasuresof  sodalintercoursey 
he  is  on  a  level  with  those  who  are 
utterly  destitute  of  tbeoigans  of  speech. 
To  ti^ose  who  are  destin^  for  tmblic 
life,  £or  the  bar,  the  pul^i^»  or  tbe  se- 
nate, the  evils  of  dmctive  utterance 
are  still  more  app^ng.    All  the  ear- 
ly hopes  of  professional  success  are  at 
once  extinguished,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate patient  either  becomes  a  burden 
to  his  firiends  and  to  himself,  or  must 
embark  in  a  new  profession,  for  which^ 
perhaps,  neither  his  talents  nor  hia 
education  have  prepared  him.    When 
imnerfect  articiuation  deforms  the  fe* 
msie  voice,  its  effects  are  yet  more 
distressing.    Under  its  mildiest  form, 
all  the  enchantments  of  youth  and 
beauty  disappear ;— every  accomplish- 
ment, however  great,  is  thrown  into 
the  shade,  and  all  the  hopes  of  female 
ambition  are  for  erer  bljghted« 


The  disease  to  whidi  we  have  al- 
luded, is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be 
beyond  the  power  of  medical  skill, 
and  those  wno  hare  devoted  them* 
aelves  to  its  cure  have  generally  been 
teadiers  of  elocution,  who  have  con- 
sidered defects  of  voice  as  comine  with- 
in the  range  of  their  profession* 
Widiottt  depredating,  in  the  least, 
^e  humane  and  skilfm  efibrts  of  these 
respectable  practitioners,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  say,  that  no  decided  me- 
thods o£  cure  nave  beoi  discovered, 
and  that  tbe  causes  of  defective  utter-* 
ance  have  been  as  little  understood  as 
they  have  been  studied. 

In  this  state  of  our  knowledge  on  a 
subject  of  the  highest  importance  to 
society,  we  were  surprised  to  hear  that 
Mr  John  Broster  of  Chester  had  diSf> 
covered  a  method  of  removing  impe* 
diments  of  speech  and  defective  articu- 
lation. Such  a  discovery  we  were 
strongly  disposed,  along  with  many 
others,  to  rank  among  Uiose  extrava- 
cant  nretensions,  which  are  so  often 
mtruoed  upon  ^e  public;  snd  Mr 
Broster  seems  to  have  been  so  sensible 
of  the  prevalence  of  such  an  opinion, 
that  he  appears  to  have  dedined  ma- 
king hims^  known  in  Edinburgh  in 
any  other  way  than  by  the  cures 
which  he  performed.  Several  cases  of 
a  very  striking  nature  soon  occurred 
to  shew  the  success  of  his  method. 

A  personage  of  rank  and  fashion, 
whose  defective  utterance  had  been 
generally  known  from  constant  inter- 
course with  sodety,  vras  so  complete- 
ly cured,  as  to  excite  the  astonishment 
of  every  person.  The  oelehrity  which 
Mr  Broster  acquired  by  this  cure, 
brought  him  a  number  of  pupils,  some 
of  whom  came  even  from  London,  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  his  instructions, 
and  the  success  with  which  these  cases 
were  treated,  far  surpassed  even  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  in- 
dividuals themselves.  Persons  who 
had  almost  lost  the  power  of  giving 
utterance  to  particular  words,  were 
completely  emandpated  from  all  em- 
barrassment of  speech.  Others,  who 
could  not  articulate  without  contor- 
tions of  countenance,  and  other  nerw 
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ndioAtioDBy  were  enabled  to 
with  ease  and  fluency;  and 
itleman^  who  had  scarcelv  ever 
id  to  breathe  a  sound  before 
if,  was  enabled  to  make  a  for« 
M^  before  a  large  party,  who 
m  assembled  by  bis  father  to 
morate  the  almost  miraculous 
biason. 

lemoral  of  impediments  of 
has  always  been  considered  ss 
ek  of  time  and  laborious  exer- 
id  those  who  professed  to  have 
.  the  subject  most  deeply,  re* 
the  constant  attendance  of  their 
Gmt  months,  and  eren  for  years. 
Mter'a  system^  however,  is  of  a 
fifarent  character.  Some  of  hia 
Itiking  cures  have  been  per- 
.  after  a  single  lesson^  and,  in 
Lafewdays  is  all  the  time  that 
lirea  for  e£fecting  it.  This  ra- 
a£  cue,  indeed,  is  one  of  the 
thiaUe  features  in  his  system, 
ipe  of  a  speedy  remedy  encou« 
tm  patient  to  apply  ms  whole 

0  the  system,  and  enables  the 
lid  those  who  cannot  quit  their 
ions,  to  avail  themselves  of  a 
17,  which  otherwise  could  have 
r  no  benefit  to  them. 

wrto  we  have  considered  this 
dhod  ss  applicable  only  to  the 
7  impediments  of  speech,  but 
a  leaaon  to  know  that  Mr  Bros* 
ethod  embraces  a  much  wider 
He  has  applied  it  to  the  cure 

1  of  weak  articulation ;  he  has, 
Bre^  given  the  power  of  speech 
B  who  were  supposed  to  be  la-i 
(  under  bodily  oisease,  and  he 
f  oommunicated  the  power  of 
;  aloud  before  company,  to  a 
lie  philosopher,  whom  a  para- 
Ibction  had  almost  deprived  of 
rer  of  speech. 

Bg  our  inquiries  into  the  sue- 
Mr  Broster's  system,  we  have 


had  occasion  to  peruse  several  of  the 
letters  which  have  been  addressed  to 
him  by  the  individuals  whom  he  has  cu<i< 
red,  and  by  the  parents  of  those  pupils 
who  were  unable  to  express  their  own 
gratitude.  The  respect  and  affectibn 
which  these  letters  breathe,  while  they 
shew;  the  value  which  has  been  set 
upon  the  cure,  evince  also  the  kind- 
ness and  gentleness  of  the  treatment 
by  which  it  has  been  effected.  Mr 
Broster's  humanity  to  the  poor,  and 
to  those  whose  drcumstancea  do  not 
pennit  them  to  prove  their  gretitnda 
Dj  their  liberality,  deserves  to  be  espe* 
cudly  noticed.  We  know  of  casea 
where  he  has  refused  any  compensa- 
tion for  his  trouble ;  and  we  are  tAxe, 
that  in  every  case  where  it  is  neoea- 
sary,  his  liberality  will  be  eonspicoous.^ 

As  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  Mr  Broster's  system,  we 
cannot  give  any  opinion  of  it  as  a 
scientific  method.  We  understsnd, 
however,  that  it  is  as  simple  as  it  ia 
efficacious ;  and  that  though  much  de- 
pends on  the  skill  and  judgment  of 
the  person  who  applies  it,  y^  it  iscs^ 
nable  of  being  successftdly  praetiBed 
oy  those  who  mive  been  completely  in* 
atructed  in  its  principles  and  details. 

This  important  disoovery  has  hU 
therto  esdted  little  general  curiositv* 
The  interest  whidi  it  has  called  fbrtn 
has  been  chiefly  local,  and  confined  to 
the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  per* 
sons  whom  it  has  benefited ;  but,  aa 
Mr  Broster's  pupils  increase  in  num- 
ber—«s  the  remarkable  cures  which  he 
performs  become  better  known,  it  can- 
not fail  to  excite  that  notice  wludi 
it  so  justly  merits ;  and  if  its  suceess 
shall  continue  to  be  as  great  as  it  has 
hitherto  been,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  legislature  itself  will  rank  Mr 
Broster  among  those  public  benefao- 
tors  whose  services  entitle  them  to  a 
public  remuneration. 
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]pAmei^— AboQta  dodsen  or  twenty 
8dber>  chikliah,  or  disagreeable  *'  en« 
tartainments"  have  been  produced,  in 
the  United  States  of  America — ^by  the 
nativca  within  the  memory  of  man, 
we  belieTD— «uider  this  title ;  but,  in 
almoat  every  case*  with  such  a  serious, 
laasonahJe,  or  cautious,  unttmehr  air, 
ihaAy  whtfi  they  came  to  be  perfonn- 
ed,  people— wno  were  not  in  the  se* 
cret-^Qor  amecrmd  in  any  way,  wUk, 
wfar,  the  piece,— knew  not  whether 
tomugfaor  cry. 

The  truth  is,  that  our  Transatlan-i 
tic  brethren— fruitftil,  as  they  cer- 
tsJaly  are,  in  a  sort  of  stubborn  oddity 
—a  Jdnd  of  unrnalleahle  humour  ; 
abounding,  as  they  oertainlv  do,  in 
what  may  be  called  respectable  abnir- 
dities— luiTe  nothing  outrageous  in 
thdr  nature ;  little  or  no  raw  mate* 
rial,  of  their  own,  fbr  oenerous,  broad, 
rich  caricature;  no  numour,  worth 
woriking  up;  no  delicious  drollery; 
little  or  nothings  in  themseWes,  or 
their  habita,  for  good-natured  misre« 
presentation.  The  farces,  in  America, 
therefore,  without  one  exception,  are 
made,  by  En^h  workmen,  of  Eng« 
Ush— or  Britiih  materialr*-ond  j>er« 
formed,  in  slmost  every  case,  bv  Eugm 
liitoen.  Our  friends,  over  tne  wa- 
ter, in  Ma  part  of  their  practice,  there- 
fore, not  only  steal  our  brooms  readr 
made— but  people  to  use  them— whicn 
we  take  to  be  a  great  '^  improvement," 
as  they  would  call  it,  of  Joe  Millar. 
The  French  nieces,  which  appear  in 
America,  are  always  in  our  translations, 
after  they  have  been  adopted  here,^^ 
See  DaAMA,  Vd.  XVI.  p.  567. 

FAaMEA— Da  : — A  young  physi- 
cian, who  wrote — some  five  or  six  years 
sgo^some  five  or  six — (we  mean  to 
he  very  bitter,  now,  of  course — vert^) 
—some  &ye  or  six  downright,  Phi- 
ladelphia poems.  Nevertheless — in 
mercy — that  we  may  not  break  his 
heart,  altogether— drive  him  stark, 
staring  roaa — we  must  allow  him  a 
word  or  two  of  comfort,  after  this— a 
spoonful  of  syrup— a  lump  of  sugar — 
to  quiet  him. 

He  has,  really,  some  good  stuff,  in 
his  nature :  some  ore,  worth  coining : 
— a  little  (the  stronger,  perhaps,  for 
being  so  little)— of  that  fiery,  strange 


element— the  true  elixir  fls'Ar— whid^ 
in  its  rectified  state,  becomes  the  eiliir 
of  immortality — *'  tlmt  ia  to  asy**— • 
poetry. — We  would  adviae  him  to  tiy 
once  more  ;  give  the  poblio  another 
dose ;  and,  if  they  won  t  have  it  wiA^ 
out — ^pindi  their  noaea  for  thorn,  liD 
they  are  glad  enough  to  swallow  ih^ 
critics  or  not. 

The  poetical  ore,  by  the  wvf,  m  Dr 
F.  may  be  estimated— jg^/y—tht  i 
6  parts  fire:  8  earth i  Ikad:  1  piie 

Yes — let  him  try  sgain.  Let  him 
sink  a  shaft — not  himsel£^-4n  mmm  * 
other  place — not  in  Philadelphia— tlHl 
Quaker  "  Athbh a."  It  is  too  low  and 
flat  fin:  him,  there:  he  will  find  Ktdt 
or  nothing  but  odd  water— dirty  wa* 
ter,  perhaps — go  as  deep  as  he  mayy 
into  that  land  of  accretion;  where  thert 
is  nothing  primitive,  but  a  few  Qua* 
kers — ^nothing  soHd,  or  heavy,  but  a 
few  purses,  and  a  few  headw  nothing 
rich  or  valnaUe,  under  the  aorfoeai 
that  alluvial  district,^  where  evi»vthing 
but  wredc  and  rubbish,  driftwood 
or  animal  remains— Hke  thoee  of  tbi 
Port-Folio-Hmd  some  other  antedfln* 
vian  shell-fish— are  secondary.  Let 
him  do  this,  ia  some  other  place  ■ 
among  the  mountains ;  work  hard,  ia 
the  granite  region ;  buJld  a  better  ftur^ 
nace ;  begin  altogether  anew ;  sweaty 
like  a  good  fellow,  over  the  anvU^-^ 
shut  his  eyes  to  everything  else<— nci* 
ther  sleep  nor  doze,  while  the  fire  is  in 
blast  If  be  follow  our  advice,  we  wiB 
answer  for  his  '*  turning  out "  a  pieotf 
of  workmanship,  after  all,  of  vniich 
his  country  may  be  proud. 

Fessbndsn— Da:  (we  believe^)— ^A 
'^  has  been"  of  ''American  literature"* 
— so  called :  author  of  a  poem  or  two 
— so  called :  and,  among  others,  which 
had  a  prodigious  run,  for  a  time,  of 
"  Terrible  Tractoration ;"  a  pared  of 
siufi^,  in  poor  doggrel,  about  Perkins;, 
the  man,  who,  some  twenty-five  yeara 
ago,  more  or  less,  cured  people  of  al« 
most  everything — ^head-acho— lame- 
ness,—cash, — rheumatism,^  fever,— 
common  sense— on  both  sides  of  the 
water,  with  two  small  pieces  of  metal, 
which  went  by  the  name  of  "  metal-* 
lie  points,"  or  ''  tractors."  The  vnae 
men  ^  America,  by  the  way,  were 
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foolish^  credulous,  and  absurd, 
They  made  up  their  full 
f  believers :  like  the  French, 
le  wonders  of  animal  magnet* 
«  the  "  go:"  like  ourselves, 
t  craniology,  etc.  etc.  are  the 
'  the  orthodox. 
.  is  a  good  prose  writer ;  but 

I  much  of  a  poet,  as — as — ^now 
^a  the  multiplication  table,  or 
Beutluun's  "  own  self."  He 
litor  of  some  village  ncwspa- 
f  ;  the  prose  part  of  which,  is 
orth  reading  ;  but  bis  poetry 
(Hgive  us  for  calling  antf  dog- 
letry— although  "  five  lines 
days  work  with  hi  in" — is — 

SLiK — Dr   Bekjamik.      Of 

nordinarv  man,  we  could^  say 
hal  would  be  new  to  his  coun- 
;  but,  our  limits  will  not  per- 
oar  doing  it,  worthily,  now. 

II  eonfine  ourselves,  therefore, 
r remarks;  one  or  two  short 
!•  ;  and  a  faithful  account,  of 
loiophical  pretensions.  His 
itly  written  by  himself,  is,  or 
ntf  in  the  hands  of  every  young 

It  is  a  plain,  homely  narra- 
naricable  for  candour,  since- 
d  good  common  sense.  The 
dear,  strong,  and  simple. 
Iiilosophical,  Moral,  Political, 
norous  Essays,  are  pretty  well 
A  word  or  two,  however,  con- 
ach  class — ^by  way  of  correct- 
dn  errors,  which  are  continu- 
eated. 

leading  property  of  Dr  Frank- 
ind — great  as  it  was — the  fo^ 
fffaich  made  him  remarkable, 
him  apart  from  other  men ; — 
wrator,  in  truth,  of  all  his 
*waa  good  «enj«^-only  plain, 
nae — ^nothing  more.  He  was 
lan  of  genius ;  there  was  no 
Zf  about  him ;  little  or  no  fer- 
DoUiing  like  poetry,  or  elo- 
:  and  yet — by  the  sole,  unti- 
ntinuai  operation  of  this  hum- 
iretending  quality  of  the  mind ; 
$  to  do  more,  in  the  world  of 
;  more,  in  council ;  more,  in 
ineta  of  Europe ,  more,  in  the 
on  of  empires,  (uneducated — 
sdncated,  as  he  was,)  than  five 


hundred  others  might  have  done ;  each 
with  more  genius ;  more  fervour  ; 
more  eloquence ;  and  more  brilliancy. 

He  was  bom  of  English  parents,  m 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  New  Eugland, 
about  1 706,  wc  believe.  When  a  lad^ 
he  ran  away  to  Philadelphia.  After  a 
lone  course  of  self-denial,  hardship, 
and  wearying  disappointment,  which 
nothing  but  bis  frugal,  temperate,  cou« 
rageousgtM>J«enie  carried  him  through, 
he  came  to  be — successively — a  jour* 
neyman  printer,  (or  pressman,  rather, 
on  account  of  his  g^eat  bodilv  strength,) 
— ^in  a  London  printing-office  ;*--edi- 
tor  and  publidier,  at  home,  in  Phila* 
delphia,  of  many  papers,  which  had  a 
prodigious  influence  on  the  temper  of 
nis  countrymen ; — agent,  for  certain  of 
the  colonies,  to  this  government ; — an 
author  of  odebritv ;— a  philosopher, 
whose  reputation  nas  gone  over  the 
whole  of  the  learned  world — continu- 
ally increasing,  as  it  went ; — a  very 
able  negotiator  ; — a  statesman  ;— a 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  France,  of 
whose  kmg  he  obtained,  while  the 
Bourbons  were  in  their  glory— -by  hia 
great  moderation,  wisdom,  and  repub- 
lican address,  a  treaty,  which  enabled 
our  thirteen  colonies  of  North  Amari- 
ca  to  laugh  all  the  power  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, year  after  year,  to  scorn  ; — ^yc»— 
and  all  these  wings,  did  Benjamin 
Franklin,  by  virtue  alone,  of  hia  good 
common  sente. 

He  died,  in  1790,  "  full  of  years, 
and  full  of  honours ;"  the  pride  and 
glory  of  Uiat  empire,  the  very  founda- 
tions of  which,  he  had  assbted  in  lav- 
ing ; — the  very  comer-stone  of  which, 
he  had  helped  in  to  the  appointed 
place,  with  his  own  powerful  hands. 
He  was  one  of  the  few — the  priesthood 
of  liberty — that  stood  up,  undismaved, 
unmoved,  while  the  ark  of  their  salva- 
tion thundered,  and  shook,  and  light- 
ened in  their  faces ; — putting  all  of 
them,  their  venerable  hands  upon  it, 
nevertheless;  and  abiding  the  issue, 
while  the  "  Declaration  of  Inde- 
PENVEXCE  "  went  forth,  like  the  noise 
of  trumpets,  to  the  four  comers  of  the 
eardi.  He  lived,  until  he  heard  a  war- 
like flourish  echoing  through  all  the 
great  solitudes  of  America — the  roar 
of  battle,  on  every  aide  of  him — all 


9  ^trj  press,  at  which  he  worked,  it  now  in  the  possession  of  Messn  Cok  and 
jObkat  Qveen*s  Steext,  LiycoLN's.I]rx-riEi.Ds-»nearthc^ibM«b«i« 
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Europe  in  eommbtion-*her  orer-peo* 
pled  empires  riotous  with  a  new  spirit 
— his  country  quietly  taking  her  place 
among  the  nations.  What  more  could 
he  wish  ? — Nothing.  It  was  time  to 
give  up  the  ghost. 

He  was  a  great — and,  of  course— a 
good  man.  We  have  hut  few  things  to 
lay,  seriously,  to  his  charge — very 
few :  and,  after  all,  when  we  look  ahout 
us  ;  recollecting,  as  we  do,  tlic  great 
good  which  he  nas  done,  everywhere  ; 
the  little  mischief  that  he  has  done — 
the  less  than  little,  that  he  ever  medi- 
tated, awfwhcre — in  all  his  life — to  the 
cause  of  humanity — we  have  no  heart 
—we  confess  it — again  to  speak  un- 
kindly of  him.  The  evil  that  fienja- 
min  Franklin  did,  in  the  whole  of  his 
fourscore  years — and  upward  of  life 
—was,  in  comparison  with  his  good 
works,  but  as  dust  in  the  balance. 

In  his  personal  apnearance,  a  few 
years  before  his  deatn,  he  was  very 
much  like  Jeremy  Bentham,  as  he  is, 
now. 

In  his  moral  temperament,  ho  was 
altogether  one  of  tne  old-fashioned 
Yankees— or  New  Englanders — for 
they  only  are  Yankees :  one  of  that  pe* 
cnliar  people,  who  are  somewhat  over 
sealoos  of  good  works.  Like  his 
countrymen,  ne  was  cool,  keen,  firm, 
eautious,  and  benevolent :  a  man  of  few 
words ;  vet  able,  nevertheless,  with  a 

Sart  of  tnose  few — hardly  more  than  a 
ozen,  or  twenty,  at  one  time— to  over- 
throw all  opposition— quiet  a  long  de- 
bate— shame  the  talkative,  and  silence 
the  powerful — ^in  the  state  assembly, 
of  which  he  was  a  member. 

By  nature,  perhaps,  like  George 
Washington,  whose  character,  by  the 
way,  is  greatly  misunderstood,  he  was 
a  man  of  strong  passions,  which,  after 
many  years,  bv  continual  guardian- 
ship, trial,  and  severe  discipline,  he 
had  brought  entirely  under  his  con- 
trol. This,  we  say  positively,  was  the 
character  of  Washington :  tnis,  we  he^ 
lieve  to  have  been  the  character  of 
Franklin. 

We  happen  to  know  something  of 
the  Doctor  s  determination,  however, 
in  two  cases ;  both  growing  out  of  the 
aame  event,  where  the  natural  temper 
of  the  man  broke  out — ^blazed  up,  like 
a  smothered  fire — ^became  visible,  as  it 
were,  all  at  once,  in  spite  of  himself. 
Some  time  in  the  year  1767,  or  8,  he 
was  in  this  country,  acting  as  agent  for 
tome  of  our  Transatlantic  posseseionfl. 


The  troublei  had  aheadY  begun,  there. 
One  day,  he  went  before  the  Privy 
Council,  as  agent,  with  a  oetitian  frwa 
tlie  assemUy  of  Maauuiinaetla ;  or, 
more   carefully   speaking — one  day, 
when  a  petition  from  the  provincial  M- 
sembly  of  Massadmsetts-Bay,  already 
presented  by  him,  was  taken  up.    He 
was  treated  with  great  indignity — in- 
sulted— grossly  abused,  by  the  Solici- 
tor General,  Wedderbonme.  lie  bore 
it,  without  any  sign  of  emotion.    All 
eyes  were  upon  hiro.    No  diange,  ex 
shadow  of  chancre,  went  over  his  face. 
His  friends  wem  amazed  at  bis  for- 
bearance. They  wondered  at  his  equa- 
nimitv — they  were  almost  ready  to  re- 
proach him  ibr  it.  Such  untimely  self- 
command  could  only  proceed  from  in- 
difference to  the  great  cause— or — so 
they  thought — ^from  a  strange  moral 
insensibility.    On  his  way  from  the 
place  of  humiliation,  they  gathered 
about  him.     He  stopped-^be  stood 
still — his  manner— look— vdoe^were 
those  of  a  man,  who  has  quietly  con- 
centrated every  tho\igiit,  every  hope, 
under  heaven— all  his  energiea— upon 
a  single  point. — "  His  mastee  shall 
PAY  FOR  IT,"  said  he,  and  passed  on. 
The  other  drcumstanoe  grew  out  of 
the  same  affiiir.  As  a  mark  of  espcciil 
consideration,  for  the  Privy  Council, 
the  Doctor  appeared  before  them,  in  a 
superb  dress,  after  the  court  fashion 
of  tlie  time.    He  wore  it  bravely — he 
looked  uncommonly  well  in  it.   Find- 
ing, ho¥irever,  that  hia  courtly  garb, 
thus  chosen,  thus  worn,  had  been  d 
no  avail,  as  a  refuge  or  shelter,  to 
him  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  had  only 
made  him  a  better  mark,  and  exaspe- 
rated his  adversary ;  that,  worse  than 
all,  hia  considerate  loyalty  had  been 
misunderstood,  for  a  pieee  of  dirty 
adulaiion  ;  or,  wfjne  yet,— for  a  piece 
pf  wretched  foppery— -he  went,  on  lea- 
ving the  Councu,  straightway  home ; 
threw  the  dress  aside ;  and,  i^om  that 
hour,  never  wore  it  again,  till  the  day, 
on  which  he  went,  with  full  power, 
into  the  court  of  the  Bourbons,  to  it^ 
the  treaty  between  France  and  Amertea 
•—the  United  States  of  Amkbica  ! 
What  must  have  been  his  feelings  !-^ 
That  paper  gave  the  death-blow  to 
British  dominion    over  the  weatera 
world.    It  was  done — the  threat  was 
accomplished :  Franklin  was  at  peace 
with  himself:  the  majesty  of  vireat 
Britain  had  jMw^bittO'ly  paid,  fi»r 
the  insofenoe  of  the  Solioilar  4leiienL 
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It  was  while  preparing  liiir-sulf,  on 
this  vi-ry  occasion^  for  his  appearance 
at  Vcnailles,  among  the  pride  and 
flower  of  the  French  nohility,  that  a 
little  drcumataace  occurred,  which  the 
Doctor  was  fond  of  relating,  all  hit 
life,  aa  finely  characteristic  of  the 
French  teni|>er — full  of  resource — ^fuU 
of  apology,  such  aa  it  ia — never  to  be 
tiJcen  by  aurprise. 

He  had  ordered  a  fashionable  court- 
wig  to  be  made  for  the  occasion  ;  desi- 
ring Monsieur  le  Perruquier,  whatever 
dse  he  did  (for  the  Doctor  had  al- 
ready heard  aomcthingof  these  encum- 
hnuieea) — ^whatever  else — to  make  it 
large  enough.  The  wig  was  brought 
home,  at  a  very  late  hour :  nothing 
could  be  more  stately,  *'  superb,"  or 
*<  magnificent." — But  when  he  came  to 
Cry  it  on,  the  Doctor— otherwise  the 
patient — ^found  it  iniupportably  tight. 
He  ootnpldned :  Monsieur  Ic  Perru- 
quier bowed.  He  remonstrated — grew 
nd  in  the  face— the  Perruquier  bowed 
•gain^— "  It  is  too  small,  sir — too  small 
entirely,"  said  Franklin — '*  altofi^ether 
too  small,  air." — "  Aprt^s  tout"  an- 
nrered  Monsieur  le  Perruquier,  cut- 
ting a  light  pigeon- wing  before  the 
Doctor — "  Jpres  tout.  Monsieur,  cc 
n'eMt  pas  la  perrutfue,  qui  est  trop  />?- 
tits  V  c'est  ia  tete,  qtu  est  imp  ffrotse" 
—The  Frenchman,  with  all  nis  po- 
liteness, however,  did  not  say,  or  think 
of  saying— c'eal  la  tete,  qui  est  trop 
grmnde.  If  lie  had,  perhaps  the  Doc- 
tor would  have  borne  the  head-ache 
more  quietly. 

But  enough.  Turn  we  now  to  his 
pRiLoaopHicAL  Essays.  These  are 
plam,  downright,  sensible  papers, 
wherein  all  the  world  may  see,  tliat 
nothing  ia  done  for  display  ;  nothing 
ftr  tSlM ;  nothing,  without  a  serious 
eenaideration.  The  Doctor  lays  down, 
throughout,  no  proposition — strongly 
— positively — ^unless  where  he  is  justi- 
fied by  his  own  repeated^  personal  ex- 
perience. He  takes  nothing  for  grant- 
ed;  he  aimply  records  tlie  progress  of 
his  own  experiments ;  putting  his  que- 
ries modestly— never  flying  off"  into 
hypothesis— 4nd  reserving  his  conjec- 
tures, for  their  proper  place — a  me- 
Bomiidum-book.  It  is  gratifying  to 
fiiUow  such  a  man;  to  observe  hit 
hcdy  caution — ^his  awftil  regard  for 
tmtfa,  whatever  may  oome  of  it — hia 
liM»l^  of  explanation,  which,  half  a 
oenlary  i^,  when  moat  of  the  sub* 
I,  upon  which  he  wrote,  were  little 
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understood,  niado  uliatLVcrhe  thought 
as  intelligible  to  othtr  uiun,  as  if  they 
themselves  had  also  thought  it. 

In  electricity,  his  bold,  adventurous 
course  of  experiment,  cannot  be  over- 
praised. It  was  unspeakably  da^in^-« 
sublime.  It  led,  in  every  part  of  the 
globe,  to  fearless  inquiry ;  a  more  in- 
trepid eeal ;  a  more  peremptory  mode 
of  interrogating  the  dangerous  ele- 
ment : — it  led,  in  short,  everywhere, 
to  noble  adventures;  brave  experi- 
ments ;  rational  doctrines ;  useful  dis- 
coveries :— and,  after  seventy  years  of 
jealous,  continual  examination,  haa 
obtained,  except  in  a  few  particulars, 
for  his  theory^— that  of  the  self-educa- 
ted American— a  decided,  open,  almost 
universal  preference  among  the  philo« 
sophers  of  Kurope. 

To  Franklin  we  owe  the  knowledge, 
that  electricity  and  lightning  are  simi- 
lar, lie  proved  it ;  shewed  others  how 
to  prove  it ;  and  formed,  without  as- 
sistance, thereupon  a  scientific  the- 
ory, which  continues,  of  itself,  to  ex^ 
Slain  the  principnl  phenomena  of  thun- 
erstorms — ^hghtnmg — and  electricity. 
It  had  been  suspected,  before,  by  the 
Abbe  Nolet ;  but,  in  throwing  out  his 
conjecture,  the  Abbe,  himself,  attach* 
ed  no  value  to  it ;  and,  without  a  ques- 
tion, had  no  idea  of  any  methocl,  by 
which  the  truth  of  it  could  be  shewn. 
It  was  only  one  of  those  accidental 
vague  thoughts,  continually  to  be  met 
with  in  the  works  of  brilliant,  fiighty 
men,  for  whom  the  world  are  churn- 
ing the  honour  of  all  our  discoveries 
— sail  our  inventions — all  our  improve- 
ments—one after  the  other,  as  iJast  aa 
they  appear:  as  if  to  imagine  were 
the  same  as  to  invent,  or  make:— 
as  if  to  dream  were  to  demonstrate: 
—as  if  to  talk,  without  knowing  why, 
of  an  idle,  strange  possibility,  were  to 
establish  a  great,  useful  truth  : — as  if 
a  poet  were  a  mathematician : — as  if  a 
writer,  who  may  have  said  a  century 
ago,  on  seeing  die  top  of  a  tea-kettle 
forced  ofi^,  or  a  cofiee-pot  nose  explode 
in  the  fire — that,  after  a  time,  the 
smoke  of  water  might  be  turned,  per» 
haps,  to  account— were  to  have  the  cre- 
dit, now,  of  our  great  steam  discove- 
ries : — nay,  as  if  we  ourselves,  who, 
in  our  soothsaying  capacity,  now  whis- 
per, that,  perhaps,  tlie  time  will  come, 
when  star-light  will  be  lor  sale  in  the 
jewellery-shops ;  put  up,  in  lumps  of 
crystal,  for  the  rich — ^in  plebeian  glaai^ 
fcr  the  pocT :  when  Oncxe  fiV£L\M  Vbk^^ 
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pikeg  orer  tha  sea:  wheu  butterfly 
dust  will  be  in  oommon  use  among 
the  miniature  painters :  when  the  bet- 
ter half^  in  truths  of  all  mankind^  will 
be  for  ever  on  the  wing— each  in  her 
airs^  literally,  all  the  day  long,  in  good 
weathers-ostrich  plumage  at  ner  £u:k^ 
instead  of  her  head — ^more  flighty  than 
ever — not  merely  coquetting^  but  an- 
frelicisinff  With  men — floating  and  fly- 
ing literally ;  not  figuratively : — ^when 
—but  we  pass  over  the  elixir  of  life*- 
the  philosopher-stone — ^perpetual  mo- 
tion— the  art  of  navigating  the  skies 
in  soap  or  ailk  bubbles :— As  if  we^  by 
reason  of  two  or  three  audacious  con- 
jectures, were  to  have  the  credit  here- 
after^  of  all  the  discoveries  that  may 
be  made  in  the  matters  or  things^ 
whereabout  we  have  been  gossipping. 

To  Franklin  we  owe  the  first  idea 
of  the  plus  and  minus  ;  or,  in  other 
words^  of  the  positive  state  of  elec- 
tricity, and  of  the  negative.  M.  Du 
Faye  had  previously  seen  a  type^  or 
shadow  of  tne  truth,  in  the  two  kinds 
of  electricity,  which  he  called  vitreous 
and  resinous :  but,  instead  of  pursuing 
the  inquiry,  or  urging  others  to  pur- 
sue it,  he  threw  by  nis  original  idea,  as 
erroneous.  It  fell  into  neglect.  Frank- 
lin took  it  up  anew,  punued  it ;  ob- 
tained a  result,  which  enabled  him  to 
solve  a  multitude  of  problems— >that  of 
the  JLeyden  jar,  among  others^which 
had  puzzled,  for  a  long  time,  all  the 
schools  of  Europe. — This  discovery, 
by  the  way,  is  claimed  for  Dr  Watson. 
—A  single  fact  will  shew,  with  what 
propriety.  The  paper  of  Doctor  Frank- 
lin is  dated  July  11,  1747:  that  of 
Dr  Watson,  Jan.  SI,  1748. 

To  Franklin,  moreover,  do  we  owe 
the  consummation  of  proof  respecting 
the  sameness  of  electricity  and  light- 
ning. He  had  previously  discovered 
(what  has  been  claimed  for  T.  Hop- 
kinson ;  but  upon  what  grounds  we 
do  not  know)  the  power  of  points  upon 
electric  matter.  The  firat  experiment, 
on  Dr  Franklin's  plan,  was  made,  in 
1752^  at  Mariey^  near  Paris,  under  the 
direction  of  M.  D'Alibard.  About  a 
month  after  this,  Franklin  obtained  a 
like  result,  in  Philadelphia,  by  using 
*  a  kite. 

So,  too,  the  discovery  of  ascending 
thunder  has  been  claimed  for  the  AbM 
Bertholon,  whose  paper  was  publish- 
ed in  1776.  Franknn  s  letter  declaring 
the  fiiety  and  accounting  for  it,  is  dated 
in  Septembar,  1753. 


After  this,  followed  a  series  < 
nor  discoveries ;  experiments ;  ai 
plauations  of  electrical  phenor 
for  most  of  which  Dr  Frankli 
now  full  credit  over  Europe ;  \ 
he  had  not,  here  is  no  place-H 
no  time— -for  doing  justice  to  al 
ties. 

Pass  we  on^  therefore,  to  his 
TiCAL  Essays  ;  merely  remarki 
the  way,  that  while  he  was  ransi 
the  skies ;  meddling  with  govemi 
plucking  down,  literally,  the  thi 
of  both  upon  hb  head ;  he  foun 
sure,  with  a  few  hints,  to  get  u] 
of  musical  glasses :  to  invent  a 
now  in  general  use  throughout 
rica :  to  construct  his  lightning 
give  laws  for  swimming,  which  i 
estimable ;  establish  a  plan  for 
ries,  which  has  been  followed  < 
where : — "  &c.  &c  &c." 

The  political  papen  of  Dr  Fn 
are  worthy  of  great  praise.  Th 
profound,  comprehensive,  state 
like.  He  saw,  with  a  dear  ey( 
policy  of  nations ;  foretold,  wit) 
prising  accuracy,  certain  great  pc 
changes,  which  took,  and  are  1 

Elace.  By  his  '^  Canada  pamp 
e  mainly  contributed,  while  the 
Pitt  was  minister,  to  provoke 
magnificent,  bold  enterprise,  ' 
ended  in  the  complete,  and  | 
tual  overthrow  of  toe  French  { 
throughout  all  North  America. 
We  have  good  reason  to  believ 
he  had  a  share  in  Paine's  poi 
book,—"  The  Rights  of  Man.' 
had,  also,  the  hardihood,  in  1 785, 
the  whole  coast  of  his  country, 
Georgia  to  Alaine,  was  ready  to  s 
out  with  privateers,  at  a  day's  o 
in  case  of  war ;  when  the  United  i 
of  America  had  no  navy ;  and,  of  o 
no  means  of  annoyance  but  privati 
to  come  out  openly — denounce  ] 
teering ;  and  odl  it,  in  so  many  v 
little  better  than  piracy.  A  wc 
this,  while  passing. — ^JVIr  Munr» 
other  leading  political  men  of  the 
ted  States,  have  begun  to  talk  the 
languagc^ — wherefore,  a  hint  oi 
for  them,  before  it  is  too  late, 
war  upon  private  property  anyvi 
at  sea,  or  on  shore ;  and  privati 
perty  will  immediately  become  i 
cies  of  public  property.  It  will  t 
no  more  to  individuals — ^but,  a] 
ther,  to  conununities.  Every  ca 
will  be  the  loss  of  some  msu 
company.    The  lossj  therefore! 
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eame  upon  the  whole  nfttion,  withoBt 
working  the  destruction  of  individuals^ 
who  are  helpless.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
10  much  a  question  of  humanity,  in  a 
time  of  warfare — whether  you  will^ 
or  wHI  not,  assail  private  property— 
whether  you  will,  or  will  not,  spare 
the  merchant,  as  it  is  of  sound  policy. 
The  true  question  is  this,  for  every 
people :  are  we — taking  all  the  mis- 
chief into  view — are  we  to  gain  or  lose 
hj  privateering? — k  cowardly,  cruel, 
piratical  temper,  is  generated  hv  it: 
property  acquired  by  lawless  anven- 
tore,  is  pretty  sure  to  be  wasted  in 
debauchery  or  extravagance  :  great 
mischief — great  profligacy — great  in- 
terruption to  the  sober  productive  ha- 
bits of  a  people,  are  likely  to  follow  : 
— Privateersmen  are  a  species  of  pi- 
late.  Granted — granted.  But,  after 
all,  if  you  have  no  other  way  of  de- 
fending yourself-— no  other  way  of  dri- 
ving your  adversary  to  terms — ^why 
not  let  loose  even  the  pirate  upon  him  r 
or — ^why  restrain  the  pirate  ?«-Self- 
preaenration  is  the  first  law  of  nature. 
Hie  enemy  of  tfour  enemy  is  your 
friend — so  far. 

Doctor  Franklin  was  a  bold  advo- 
cate for  the  Indians ;  at  a  time,  when 
they  had  hardly  another  white  advo- 
cate upon  the  whole  earth.  He  wrote 
in  theur  behalf,  like  a  philosopher- 
like  a  man — like  a  Christian.  Some 
of  his  opinions,  by  the'  way,  may  be 
found  in  several  of  our  late  worka— 
(very  UUe,  some  of  them) — upon  the 
North  American  savages.  Fide  Hun- 
ter^a  Narrative,  Colbum's  Magazine, 

Till  of  late,  it  has  been  a  habit  with 
aU  the  white  Americans,  to  abuse  and 
bdie  their  copper-coloured  brethren. 
Up  to. the  time  of  Dr  Franklin,  this 
habit  was  universal.  After  him,  fol- 
bwed  Ramsay,  with  a  voice,  like  that 
of  a  trumpet,  in  their  behalf;  Irving, 
(aee  Knickerbocker — Introd.)  with  a 
brave,  manly  heart— a  steady  look— 
and  a  poweHul  arm — but  only  for  a 
few  hours;  Neal,  who  has  never 
sheathed  his  weapon,  for  nearly  eight 
years ;  a  multitude  of  young  writers, 
who  are  now  tilting  away,  in  behalf, 
not  80  much  of  the  red  Americans— 
their  countrymen — as  of  themselves. 
They,  the  latter  of  these,  are  in  the 
saddle,  not  because  they  understand, 
or  cue  lor  the  merita  of  the  oontro- 
Tcnj ;  not  because  they  pity  the  red 
nco,  or  woold  atone  m  the  outrage 


that  has  been  heaped  npon  them,  y 
after  year ;  not  because  they  care  two- 
pence about  Indians,  or  anything  else 
—except  a  week  or  two  of  newspaper 
popularity ;  but  because  it  is  now  the 
fashion  to  be  philanthropical. 

So,  too,  in  tne  slave  trade — Frank- 
lin  shewed  himself  to  be  the  same 
friend  of  humanity.  A  paper  of  his, 
purporting  to  be  tlie  arguments  of  a 
fiarbary  uave-holder,  in  justification 
of  himself  and  others,  for  holding 
white  Christian  slaves  in  captivity-* 
but,  in  truth,  being  a  fine  parody  up- 
on the  speech  of  Mr  Jackson,  a  Creor- 
gia  slave-holder,  in  Congress— contains 
a  masterly  refutation  of  the  argumenta 
generally  used  bv  the  southern  plant- 
ers of  the  United  States. 

Moreover — if  an^  political  econo- 
mist of  this  day,  will  turn  to  a  paper 
of  Dr  F.'s ;  entitled,  <'  Positions  to  be 
examined :"  or  to  another  concerning 
"  Embargoes,  Com  Laws,  &c." — he 
will  be  amazed,  we  are  sure.  The 
science  of  political  economy,  he  vrall 
find,  has  made  much  less  progress, 
than  he  could  have  believed,  since 
the  days  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Of  his  humorous  essays,  we  have 
only  to  say,  that  evervbody  has  heard 
of  them.  A  part  of  iiis  papers  have 
been  translated  into  all  the  languagea 
of  Europe,  some  into  Latin.  His 
"  Poor  Richard,"  and  "  Whistle,"  are 
two  of  a  multitude,  which  have  done, 
we  believe,  incalcidable  good,  in  our 
language,  at  least. 

Galloway. — If  we  are  not  greatly 
mistaken,  this  gentleman  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  masterly  pamphlet,  which 
appeared  in  America,  soon  after  the 
escape  of  Washington  from  Sir  Wm. 
Howe  and  Cornwallis.— If  so,  Mr  6. 
was  a  loyalistrT-«nd  shewed,  rathor 
more  conclusively  than  we  should  have 
liked,  had  we  b€«n  the  leader  of  Hia 
Majesty's  forces,  in  America,  that 
Washington  was  entirely  in  the  power 
of  his  adversary,  more  than  once :  that 
nothing  saved  him,  in  crossing  the  De- 
laware, but  imbecility  or  somethiiu^ 
worse,  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty^ 

generals. Washington  himself, 

we  know,  did  say,  that  he  owed  hia 
escape,  to  the  infatuation  of  his  ene- 
my.— Yes,  and  well  he  might.  Corn- 
wallis had  pursued  him  so  hotly^ 
through  Newark,  Brunswick,  Prince- 
ton, Trenton,  that,  while  the  rear  of 
one  urmy  was  leaving  each  of  tihose 
"  places  in  Buooeiii(Ki|the^iiAO€^bA 
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other  was  entering  it.  Washington's 
whole  power,  when  he  crossed-^his 
whole  armv — tfast,  upun  which  the 

Sies  of  all  America  were  cast^  was 
J  twenty-two  hundred  men — ^wea« 
ry — worn  out — suffering  everv  kind 
of  hardship — and  completely  discou- 
raged, by  a  long,  uninterrupted  series 
of  disaster.  They  were  leaving  him, 
by  fitYies  and  by  hundreds— owing  to 
the  nature  of  their  engagement:  so 
that,  in  two  days,  he  was  i^educed  from 
thirty-three,  to  seventeen  hundred  men. 
Cornwallis  had  six  thousand  capital 
troops,  chosen  for  the  purpose.  Yet 
Washington  was  permitted,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  to  cross  a  broad,  ra« 
pid  river,  with  his  miserable  remnant 
of  military  power;  with  all  his  bag- 
gage and  stores  (the  loss  of  which 
would  have  been  quite  irretrievable 
to  him ;)  and  without  molestation.—- 
The  advance  of  Cornwallis  put  up,  for 
the  night,  almost  within  cannon-shot 
of  the  Americans,  while  they  were  em* 
barking. 

There  was  a  Mr  Galloway — ^per- 
haps the  same-^in  the  Pennsylvania 
assembly.  He  distinguished  himself 
about  1764-5 — by  opposing  a  petition 
of  that  body;  or  in  that  body,  for 
changing  the  proprietary  to  a  regal 
form  of  government.  Franklin  after- 
wards published  Mr  G.'s  argument, 
with  a  preface  of  his  own. 

Gir.MAN — Rev.  Ma — A  Unitarian 
"  clergyman,"  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina;  formerly  a  contributor  to 
the  North  American  Review,  for  which 
he  made  some  tolerable  translations  of 
Boileau.  He  was  too  much  of  a  poet 
for  that  sort  of  job ;  and,  we  fear, 
though  one  of  the  most  beautiful  prose 
writers  of  the  age — is  too  little  of  a 
poet  now,  for  any  generous,  bold  ad- 
venture, in  the  way  of  poetry. — These 
Unitarian  **  clergymen,"  by  the  by,  are 
fine  fellows  in  America :  Mr  Everett 
(see  vol.  XVI.  p.  570-1)  is  now  going 
to  the  right  field  for  him — Congress : 
he  will  make  a  figure,  there,  for  a  time ; 
but  will  never  be  a  statesman  :— Mr 
Sparks,  we  see,  is  turned  editor :  Mr 
Hally  is  now  president  of  a  college : 
Mr  Picrpon  t — lawyer  —  merchants- 
poet -^preacher — makes  compilations 
**  for  toe  use  o'  schools :" — He  is  a 
pow^ul  man,  however:  He  might 
be  a  statesman.  These  are  Unitanan 
leaders. 

Gordon,  Dr — ^Wrote  a  history  of 
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S  vols.  8vo,  which  may  be  depended 
upon.  He  was  an  eye-witness  o£  what 
he  describes ;  an  Englishman,  we  be* 
lieve :  The  work  is  crowded  vrith  ma- 
terial, of  whicl)  a  great  history  might 
have  been  made.  With  a  world  of 
trash,  there  are  some  passages  of  ex« 
traordinary  force  and  breadth  in  it : 
as,  for  example,  the  account  of  a  Grer- 
man  officer's  death  and  burial,  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain,  just  before  the  8or« 
render  of  Burgoyne. 

Griffith  : — Ex-Consul  to  some 
French  port;  maker  of  a '' Supplement," 
which  is  very  well,  so  far  as  it  goes,  to 
the  History  of  Maryland,  which, 
as  we  have  said  before,  is  not  yet  writs 
ten.  (See  Boiman,  voL  XVI.  p.  310.^ 

Griffith  —  Judge.  Author  ana 
compiler  of  the  Law  Register,  a 
work  of  great  value,  to  those  who  have 
claims,  or  property,  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  It  contains  all  that  is 
material,  for  a  stranger,  ay,  or  any« 
body  else — to  know,  of  the  laws, 
cotirse  of  oracticf,  and  court  rules,  in 
each  of  toe  twenty-eight  oommuni* 
ties,  which  go  to  make  up  the  Union. 

Griscomb — ^Author  of  "  A  Year 
IN  Europe:"  a  plain,  sensible,  good 
sort  of  a  roan,  who,  after  "  running 
oviT*  here  for  a  time :  picking  up  a 
world  of  "  pretty  particular  informa* 
tion,  I  guess  ;"  over-ran,  like  another 
Caesar,  a  considerable  part  of  Europe ; 
and  precisely  one  year — to  an  hour—* 
from  the  day  of  his  debarkation  at 
Liverpool,  re-embarked  for  America^ 
where  he  ran-out,  before  all  the  world, 
about  a  twelvemonth  ago,  in  ayoluma 
of — commentaries,  which  are,  certaiiw 
ly,  very  much  to  be  wondered  at,  con- 
sidering the  precipitation  of  his  move* 
ments  here. — We  have  heard ;  but  we 
know  nothing  of  the  matter,  that  he 
was  '<  dispatched,"  by  some  society  of 
New  Ychrk,  to  this  other  world,  lor 
information.  It  may  be  so— we  don't 
much  like  to  accuse  his  countrymen 
of  dispatching  travellers ;  but  certain 
of  his  movements  here,  certainly  fii* 
TOUT  the  notion.  He  had  no  body  with 
him — that  we  are  sure  of;  and  up  to 
the  day  of  his  departure,  set  all  the 
laws  of  time  and  space  at  naught. 

Hall — John  E. — A  blodchead; 


—see  Dennic,  vol.  XVI.  p.  566 ;  an( 
"  author"  of  many  priceless  works  (to 
oar  knowledge) — an  account  of  wbich^ 
we  herewith  subjoin. 
Thus— No.  l.~"HALL'aiV<-F*- 
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//o:"  a  Monthly  Magazine,  made  up 
aS  erigifial  essays  from  our  "  periodi- 
otis,"  newspapers^  gazettes,  &c.  trans- 
lations of  translations ;  matter,  for 
which  the  Philadelphians  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  invent  a  name — ^hut  which, 
when  it  is  more  than  usually  absurd 
or  foolish,  they  call  his  own poe- 
try, of  which  w^e  remember  a  verse : 

*'  The  wedding-day  appointed  was ; 
The  wedding-clothes  provided ; 
But,  on  the  day  she  was  to  wed. 
She  aickeued  and  she  die  did/* 

S.  Hall's  Admiralty*'  is  a  compila- 
tion from  '^  Clark's  Praxis,"  and  some 
other  English  works ;  with  a  few 
meagre  notes,  which,  so  far  as  they 
go,  only  serve  to  mislead  a  student,  or 
neutralize  the  text. 

S.  "  Hall's  Justice' — ^A  shame- 
less piece  of  quackery,  with  a  candid 
fiur  title,  nevertheless — a  paltry  com- 
pihuioD,  with  what  amounts  to  caveat 
ewiptor  upon  the  bock — from  the  Laws 
of  Maryland ;  wherein  the  author,  un- 
der pretence  of  assisting  the  /a//  gens, 
among  other  characteristic,  iugeni- 
QQs  expedients  to  swell  the  volume, 
has  the  impudence  to  give  two  copies 
—both  of  which  are  false— of  the 
same  "  precedent,"  as  he  calls  it, 
which  "  precedent,"  by  the  way,  is  a 
bill  of  sale!  ^ 

4.  "  Hall's  Emerigon" — A  poor 
translAtion,  with  two  or  three  tolera- 
ble notes  (which,  of  course,  are  not 
his  own)  of  a  poor  French  book,  on 
the  Law  of  Insurance.  These  works, 
we  should  observe,  are  only  to  be 
found  among  the  wholesale  collectors 
of  America— the  auctioneers;  who 
win  confirm  our  testimony.  They 
kttow  them  to  be  priceless.— Nos.  % 
3r  and  4,  are  light  octavos ;  the  rest, 
heavy  enough. 

6, "  Hall's  LawJoumaV'-^k  com- 

etion  of  refuse  law  tracts ;  old  pamph- 
;  forgotten  speeches — &c. — &c.— • 
the  best  of  all  his  "  works;"  being 
eiUfrely  a  compilation. 

As  a  writer,  were  he  not  one  of 
those,  the  whole  of  whom  we  mofess 
to  give  an  aceount  of,  Mr  John  £. 
Han,  would  not  be  worth  our  notice. 
He  is  a  bad  one~-a  mischievous  one 
—a  Ibolidb  one.  He  is  endowed  with 
less  than  moderate  alnlities: — ^with 
BO  aeholarriiip;  no  principle;  no 
h^art— no  courage — no  decency— no 
^^neter.  And  vet,  strange  as  it  may 
i,he  isworto  calling  sternly  lo  ac- 


count— worth  driving  before  us,  with  a 
whip  of  scorpions. — There  will  be 
those — W£  know— the  Spartans  knew 
it — whom  it  were  beneath  a  man 
to  assail  with  anything  but  a  whip. 
He  is  one  of  them.  A  child — an  idiot, 
we  know,  may  lift  a  flood-gate  or  a 
bar;  draw  a  bolt,  or  turn  a  key— 
which — ^idiot  as  he  is — ^may  let  in  a 
deluge,  upon  a  province. — He  has 
done  this. — He  got  possession,  it  were 
no  easy  matter  to  tell  how— of  a  spring 
— a  fountain,  the  waters  of  which  did 
circulate,  some  years  ago,  (when  it 
was  troubled  of  the  angels,)  through 
all  America — ^like  wine.  Into  it,  with 
a  wicked,  mercenary  spirit,  he  has  been 
pouring  a  deadly  poison — a  pernicious 
exhilarating  drug — month  after  month 
-—until  there  are  those,  who  relish  tho 
taste,  and  love  the  sparkle,  of  these 
impure  waters. —  He  is,  therefore, 
worth  scourging,  they,  worth  shaming. 

Or — ^in  sober,  plain  prose,  John  £. 
Hall  was  permitted,  weak  and  vricked 
as  he  is,  to  get  possession  of  the  Port- 
Folio,  af^er  tlie  death  of  Dennie,  be* 
fore  anybody  thought  it  possible  for 
him,  or  it,  in  his  hands,  to  be  mis« 
chievous.  With  that,  he  is  now  able 
to  provoke  the  indignation  of  those-— 
whom,  but  for  that — ^he  could  never 
hope  to  move  anything  more  than  the 
pity  of.  With  all  his  abominable  stu- 
pidity, however,  the  man  had  cunning 
enough  to  see,  that  if  he  ventured 
much  of  his  loading  upon  the  Port- 
Folio,  it  would  go  to  the  devil,  of 
course ;  and  himself  with  it :  whcre^ 
fore  he  has  contrived,  year  after  year, 
to  keep  it  afloat — and  his  chin  above 
water — thoush  he  has  been  over  head 
and  ears  with  it,  more  than  onoe^" 
afloat — in  spite  of  his  own,  dead,  pon« 
derons  imbecility,  by  freighting  it  veith 
a  buoyant  material,  whidi  he  pilfered 
from  our  magazines— whenever  he 
went  ashore— that  is,  about  once  a^ 
month. 

He  has  moreover  succeeded,  one 
hardly  knows  how,  in  making  bimsdf 
an  outlaw,  worth  hunting  down,  upon 
aU  the  sweet,  calm  charities  of  life ;  att 
the  sanctities  of  retirement :  He  has 
done  more— he  has  foregone  the  privi- 
leges of  a  fool :  put  himself,  by  his  sj^ 
petite  ibr  vulgar  notoriety,  out  of  the 
protection,  to  whioh  he  was  natwraUy 
entitled,  by  his  insigniflcance;  and  all 
the  laws  m  generous  literary  warftre. 
By  his  own  bnitaly  GOi?ardly  dimig^ 
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of  til  deoorainy  he  has  driven  us  to 
■oourge  the  lion's  hide — though  we 
know  what  is  under  it — ^inch  by  inch, 
from  his  back.— We  await  our  re- 
ward. 

Hamilton  —  Alexander.  (See 
Vanderlyn,  vol.  XVI.  419.)— AWest 
Indian,  bv  birth :  Secretary  of  State  un- 
der the  administration  of  Washington : 
a  soldier— a  man — a  statesman — a  le- 
gislator (in  theory)  of  whom  any  peo- 
ple might  be  proud : — author,  (jointly 
with  Mr  Madison,  late  President  of 
the  United  States ;  and  Judge  Jay,  for- 
merly minister  to  this  court — who 
wrote  only  two  of  the  papers,  we  believe 
— voL  XVI.  p.  509,)— author,  so  far, 
of  a  work.  The  Federalist,  which 
may  be  called,  seriously,  reverently, 
the  Bible  of  Republicans. — It  is  a  large 
octavo  volume — a  series  of  essays, 
which  appeared  in  defence  of  the  Fe- 
deral constitution,  pretty  much  as  it 
now  is,  before  it  had  been  adopted  by 
the  people. — It  is  a  work,  altogether, 
which,  for  comprehensiveness  of  de- 
iign,  strength,  clearness  and  simplici- 
ty, has  no  parallel — we  do  not  even 
except,  or  overlook,  those  of  Mon- 
tesquieu, and  Aristotle — among  the 
pohtical  vmtinffs  of  men. 

While  Hamilton  was  the  Secretary 
of  State,  certain  of  his  reports,  upon 
the  domestic  relations  of  tne  country, 
were  papers  of  extraordinary  power : 
It  was  this  Hamilton,  with  whom 
Washington  quarrelled,  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary war ;  and  whom  Burr  shot 
in  a  duel.  The  quarrel  with  Wash- 
ington was  only  for  a  moment.  Wash- 
ington was  imperious — absolute :  Ha- 
milton, youthml,  haughty,  and  fear- 
less. Washington  spoke  to  him,  ra- 
ther too  much  like  a  master.  Hamil- 
ton drew  up ;  and  gave  him  a  word  of 
caution,  which  was  never  forgotten ; 
though,  when  Washington  came  to 
make  up  his  political  household,  he 
put  all  recollection  of  it  aside,  and 
called  him  to  the  first  office,  under  him, 
in  the  Federal  administration. 

Harfbr — Robert  Goodloe — A 
remarkable  specimen  of  the  self-edu- 
cated class :  a  senator :  a  member  of 
Congress,  where  he  held  a  command- 
ing ufluence,  year  after  year :  a  states- 
man— whose  t^eat  speech,  Cobbett 
swears  that  he  (Cobbett)  made  for  him 
(Harper):  a  good  mechanic,  (having 
been  a  cabinet-maker  in  his  youth ;  a 
dreomatanGe  of  which  he  maket  no 


secret) :  a  good  captain :  a  good — per- 
haps a  great  lawyer.  His  writings  are 
chiefly  political.  They  are  not  cd- 
lected,  we  believe ;  but  certainly  de- 
serve to  be,  with  great  care.  They  are 
energetic,  manly,  profound,  satisfsic- 
tory. — ^We  hold  nim  to  be,  altogether, 
one  of  the  ablest  men  that  North 
America  has  produced. 

Haydek — Horace,  Dr,  a  Yankee, 
author  of  the  "  Geological  Essays" 
to  which  we  alluded  some  time  ago — 
(seeBEAZLY,  vol.  XVI.  420):  avalut 
able  work  nevertheless,  although  one  is 
occasionally  disturbed  by  the  pompous, 
absurd  style,  in  which  little  matters  are 
spoken  of.  It  is  a  prodigious  accumu- 
lation of  material — fact,  argument, 
reason — of  which  great  use  might  be 
made  ;  but,  of  which  little  is  made. 
We  think  highly  of  Dr  Hayden  as  a 
geologist ;  mineralogist — and  also,  as 
a  dentist.  He  has  written  ably  upon 
the  diseases  of  teeth  ;  lectured  in  the 
**  Maryland  University" — so  called— 
on  the  same  subject ;  and  we  are  quite 
sure  is  master  thereof. — He  has  also- 
such  are  the  strange  pursuits  of  a  learn- 
ed Yankee ; — he  nas  also  found  out  a 
method  of  tanning  leather,  in  four 
hours,  for  which  he  has  obtained  a— 
patent :  and  a  method  of  preserving 
anatomical  preparations  "  to  all  eter- 
nity"— which  we  take  to  be  quite  a 
desideratum  with  everybody,  but  our 
resurrection-men :  Both  of  these  dis- 
coveries, however,  Mr  Charles  Whit- 
law  (see  Botany,  vol.  XVI.  p.  564) 
claims  to  have  given  Dr  Hayley,  the 
"JirH  idee"  of. 

Hunter — John,  D.  (see  vol.  XVI. 
p.  639— Dec.  1824)  Author  of  the  book, 
which  iscalledHuNTEa's  Narrative. 
^-A  very  honest  fellow,  at  bottom-^ 
spoiled  by  absurd  attention  here;  with 
a  world  of  cunning ;  who  forgot  his 
part,  as  a  North  American  savage,  en- 
tirely, before  he  left  us. — He  could 
not  get  up  a  better  book,  without  as- 
sistance )  although,  we  dare  say,  that, 
after  all  the  pruning  :  alteration,  cor- 
rection, etc.  etc.  which  the  "  Narra- 
tive," has  undergone,  there  is  not  a 
paragraph  left,  as  it  was  written  by 
him. 

H  06T0N — Editor  of  the  Mikbrya  : 
formerly  one  of  the  vnriters  for  Dr 
Coleman'sEvENiNo  Po8T-«(a  valuable 
paper— vol.  XVI.  427.)  Mr  Huston, 
we  are  told,  is  English ;  at  any  rate,  bis 
writings  are,  though  he  does  maiiitiii^ 
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that  Sir  W.  Scott  is  not — wc  state  it 
strougly — ^the  author  of  his  own  works : 
that,  on  the  caatmrj, "  one  Dr  Green- 
field" u :  ftndf  moreover,  that  he  (Mr 
H.  we  fuppose— the  article  wearing  an 
editorial  nice)  did  actually  see  the  MS. 
of  a  novel,  in  the  possession  of  a  Lon- 
don pnbliaher ;  nihich  MS.  was  in  the 
hand-writing  of  Dr  G.,  and  after- 
wards appealed  in  print,  as  one  of  the 
Waverley  novels. — ^We  may  err  a  little, 
perhaps,  in  the  particulars ;  hut,  sub- 
stantially, we  are  correct,  in  saying 
that  tucQ  positive  testimony  did  ap- 
pear, aome  18  months  ago,  in  the  Mi- 

MEHVA. 

Hill — Ira.  Another  Yankee.  (See 
Beazly,  vol.  XVI.  420.)  This  man's 
"  Theory  of  the  Earth,"  is  one  of 
the  mostcapitalafiairs  that  we  know  of; 
unless,  perhaps,  that  paper  of  Irving,  in 
the  Introduction  to  Knickerbocker,  up- 
on the  same  question,  be  as  good.— 
The  chief  difierence  is,  that  Irving  is 
undoubtedly  in  fun,  while  he  appears 
to  be  profoundly  in  earnest :  Ira  Hill 
profoundly  in  earnest,  while  he  ap- 
pears to  be  only  in  fun.  It  is,  after 
all,  however,  a  mighty  ingenious  book 
— was  rather  satisfactory  to  ourself^ 
and  if  he  would  put  forth  a  new  edi- 
tion, with  a  burlesque  title,  would  co 
down,  yet : — Or,  it  the  book  shomd 
not,  he  would.  Absurd  as  it  is  on  some 
accounts,  however,  it  is,  on  others,  an 
essay  of  singular  merit. 

History — There  is  hardly  a  state 
in  the  whole  '*  Union,"  without  a  his- 
tory of  its  own :  Some  ten  or  a  dozen 
have  been  put  forth,  concerning  the 
United  States — America — the  Revo- 
lutioimry  war,  etc.  etc.  and  yet,  up  to 
this  hour,  the  best  account  of  Ame- 
rica, the  Eevolutionary  war,  and  all, 
has  been  the  work  of  a  stranger — an 
Italian— a  writer,  who  had  never  set 
his  foot,  in  America.  His  name  was 
Carlo  Botta. — ^A  plenty  of  material 
may  be  found  for  a  good  history. — 
Professor  Ebeling's  rallection  of  it- 
self;»  that,  which  he  gave  to  Harvard 
University  some  years  ago,  is  a  mine 
of  learning  about  America.  He  was  a 
stranger  too;  a  German. — Ramsay 
is  romantic,  loose,  declamatory,  and 
credulons:  Marshall,  (Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court,^  insup- 
portaUy  tiresome ;  and,  witn  all  his 
great  honesty,  care,  and  aomcea  ofin" 
Uamadoa,  from  the  papers  of  Wash-' 
iagUm,  grcatl^miataken,  several  times, 
ia  laauera  ot  importance:  Gobdos. 
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fatiguing  :  u  mere  catalogue  of  uiuli- 
gested,  indigestible  transactions :  all 
matter  ;  no.  workmanship,  as  a  whole : 
Mrs  Warren— a  woman :  Taux- 
BULL,  sound ;  bat  a  little  too  wiso 
thoughtful,  particular,  in  ordinary  af-* 
fairs,  clumsy,  credulous,  without  ar- 
dour : — Allen  (see  voL  XVI.  308, 
Sept.  1 824)  partly  trash  ;  partly  news- 
paper wisdom ;  partly  rhodomontade ; 
pardy  writing,  of  a  noble,  strong,  bold 
character  —  determined — eloquent- 
original — but,  murdered  by  typogra- 
phical bluBilering.— Allen,  by  tne  way, 
must  not  bear  this  load.  He  is  too  honest 
a  fellow  ;  too  good  a  man ;  has  enough 
to  answer  for,  on  his  own  account.  It 
was  the  transgression  of  others — Neal 
and  Watkins. — Be  it  on  their  heads. 
R.  Walsh,  Dr — could  write  a  book 
about  America,  by  which  he  would  be 
remembered,  if  he  were  to  undertake 
it,  like  a  man ;  discharging  his  heart 
of  all  bitterness ;  foolish  rancour ;  jea- 
lousy and  fear. 

Hoffman — David  —  Professor  of 
Law  in  the  University  of  Maryland — 
a  highly  respectable  institution ;  but 
no  University.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  a 
medical  college ;  with  a  law  faculty, 
of  which  Mr  H.  is  the  professor. — 
He  is  the  author  of  a  small  work,  of 
which  we  think  very  highly. — He  calls 
it  *'  A  Course  of  Legal  Study." — 
His  views  are  more  extensive,  by  far, 
than  those  of  any  other  person,  who 
professes,  or  lectures  upon  law,  in 
America ;  and,  with  a  few  trivial  ex- 
ceptions, dignified,  worthy,  and  ad- 
mirable. He  teaches  that  men  are  not 
lawyers  by  intuition :  tliat  he,  who  is 
called  upon  to  expound  law,  may  have 
occasion  to  know  what  he  is  talking 
about ;  may  wish  that  he  knew  some- 
thing of  history,  legislation,  languages. 
He  would  have  the  name  of  a  law- 
yer something  more  than  a  by-word 
among  men— a  reproach— a  nick- 
name. 

Hallv — Rev.  Mr — Another  Uni- 
tarian clergyman  :  formerly  a  preach- 
er of  Boston,  Massachusetts :  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  speakers  of  the  age 
—OP  dedaimers,    rather:   a  showv, 
beautiful  rhetorician :  president  of  tne 
Transylvania  '^  University,"  so  called 
—an  academy  on  a  respectable  footing 
—hardly  a  college:  ainiaeT«\Ae\;uM^ 
writer— in  compariaon  w\lYi  himself,  as 
n  speaker,  we  mean. — -VLe  ncNct  ajp- 
pears  to  say  wbat  \\e  nvcou^k ;  «  to 
mean  what  he  says,  "wUVi  a  v^^i^- 
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Hallt— Brother  of  the  last :  asso- 
citte  editor  with  Bigelow  (see  voL 
XVI.Oct.l894,421,)oftheNewYork 
Magaiine^  a  joornal  which  died  of  its 
own  talkativeness. 

Hutchinson— The  last  royal  go* 
vemor  of  Massachusetts ;  about  which 
province,  he  wrote  a  good,  strong  sub- 
stantial history.  It  has  been  well  con- 
tinued by  Mi  NOT.  Gov.  H.  was  the 
client  of  Mr  Solicitor  General  Wed- 
derboume  (see  Franklin,  p.  49) 
when  he  abused  Franklin. 

Irving  — Washingto?? — Author 
ofsundryNEWSFAPEii  Essays,  which 
have  been  totally  reproduced  here ;  of 
some  papers  in  SArAMAcuKDi  ;  of 
Knickerbocker's  New  York  ;  of 
the  Naval  Biography,  which  ap- 
peared, in  a  series  of  the  Analectic 
Magazine,  we  believe,  at  Philadel- 
phia, about  1814;  of  the  iNTRomjc- 
tion  to  Mr  Campbell's  poetry  (Ame- 
rican edition)  ;  or  theSxETCH-BooK ; 
Bracebridge-Hall;  Tales  of  a 
Traveller;  and  of  one  paper,*  if  no 
tnore,  in  the  New  Monthly  ;  making 
altogether,  dXiOMlJive  good,  fashionable, 
octavo  volumes^  (if  they  were  fairly 
published,)  in  England ;  or  five  duo^ 
decimo  volumes,  as  they  do  publish,  in 
America. 

We  mention  this,  now,  because  we 
mean  to  make  use  of  it  presently ;  be- 
cause Mr  Irving  has  been  called,  among 
other  names,  a  "  voluminous  writer,' 
(though  he  has  written  less,  in  all  his 
life,  thaA  one  of  his  countrymen  has, 
in  four  months,  under  the  continual 
pressure  of  serious  duties,  which  ap- 
parently took  up  his  whole  time ;)  be- 
cause Mr  Irving  has  been  regarded  as 
a  large,  industrious  contributor— or, 
at  least — as  not  a  lazy  one — to  the 
world  of  literature :  (though  he  has 
actually  produced  less  than  half  an 
octavo  page  a-day,  since  he  first  be- 
came to  be  known,  as  a  professional 
author.) — And  because  (we  have  made 
an  estimate)  Knickerbocker's  New 
York,  which  came  out,  in  two  small 
duodecimo  volumes,  over  the  water  ; 
and  which  has  been  put  forth  in  one 
volume,  octavo,  by  the  London  pub- 
lisher,— actually  does  contain  more 
matter  (shewing,  thereby,  at  what 
price  we  have  been  buying  his  other 
**  Crayon"  wares)  than  either  Br ace- 
brtdge-Hall  ;  The  Sketch-Book  ; 


or  Tales  of  a  TaaviLLBBf— evo} 
one  of  which  the  tame  pabHahcT  hii 
put  forth  in  ttco  octavo  Tolmnet. 

This,  we  take  to  be  a  little  too  bid; 
a  little  too  barefaced— for  even  a  court 
publisher.— We  cannot  well  pereeive 
why  we  are  to  pay  double  price  for 
the  writings  of  Gcon^ey  Crayon :  we  do 
not  well  understand  why  we  are  to  give 
24s.  for  a  certain  quantity  of  matter 
by  him,  when  as  much  of  that  which 
is  quite  as  good— if  not  betted— pro- 
duced by  the  ablest  men  of  the  Bntish 
Empire,  may  be  had  for  half  the  money. 

Still,  however — (these  remarks  do 
not  apply  to  the  author :  we  are  onlv 
laying  a    foundation    here)  —  Still, 
however,  we  have  no  sort  of  doubt, 
whimsical  as  the  supposition  may  ap- 
pear, that  a  part,  perhaps  a  large  part, 
of  Geoffrey  Crayon's  popularity,  has 
been  owing  to  this  very  short  measure, 
of  which  we  complain.    Things  com- 
paratively worthless  may  be   made 
frenfeef,  by  high  prices  alone— (The 
Italian  opera,  for  example.)     But— if 
they  are  to  be  popular,  they  must  ap- 
j)ear  to  be  sold  at  somethinjg  like  a 
reasonable  rate.    Hence,  with  all  the 
attractions  of   the  opera— novelty- 
high  prices — the  patronage  of  royalty, 
itself— that  of  all  the  nobilitv — gen- 
try, &c  &c. — with  Catalani  into  the 
bargain,  while  it  was  ungenieel  to  see 
Shakspeare,  at  Covent-Guden,  orDru- 
ry  Lane — the  Opera  House  could  not 
be  filled,  even  twice  a^week  last  year. 
We  are  all  prone  to  exaggeration. 
It  is  a  part  of  man's  nature.  No  time; 
no    suffering;    no   humiliation  will 
overcome  the  propensity.  You  will  hear 
a  man  boast  of  havinsr  gorged  more 
food,  or  liquor ;  quarrelled  more  fre- 
qucutly ;  seen  more  sigbti;  heard  more 
noises ;  talked  more— 4.han  other  peo- 
ple : — Thus,  too,  yon  will  hear  a  wo- 
man boast  of  haviiiff  done  more  mis- 
chief;  torn  more  laces,  hearts,  and 
gloves ;  turned  more  heads  or  tunes ; 
caused  more  prattle ;  spoilt  more  music 
than  her  neighbours. — A  man,  whose 
amlntion  it  is,  to  carry  ofi^  if>  bottles  of 
port  under  his  belt—- a  beast— -would 
never  complain  of  his  butler ;  nor  di»- 
pute  the  bill  of  his  landlord  for  twelve 
bottles,  at  a  sitting,  if  the  landlord  or 
butler  could  persuade  him  that   he 
had  really  drunk  the  twelve — ^no  in- 
deed— not  he — he  would  like  them 


*  Called  ^*  ReeollcetionB  ofti  Student.*'    We  arc  auuitd,  tUhouf^  ws  W  not  per- 
emr0  him,  that  he  is  the  author  of  this  one  paper. 
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the  better  for  it ;  and  go  away,  btttcr 
satWtied  with  himself. 

XoWy  this  we  take  to  be  precisely 
thf  case  with  our  fashionable  octavos. 
P^ple>  who  never  study ;  never  think 
■«HU%  quite  amaxed,  when  they  come 
|o  find  now  easy  a  thing  it  is,  ai'ter  all, 
jio  read  entirely  through  so  vast  a 
work  as  that,  which  has  come  to  them 
iii  two  octavos.  They  tliink  better 
of  themselves ;  their  capacity ;  their 
diligence;  less  of  those,  whom  they 
have  hitherto  looked  upon  with  a  sort 
of  awe — the  readers  of  a  quarto :  and, 
we  are  sure,  would  never  nardon  us, 
if  we  should  venture  to  tell  them,  that, 
after  all — the^  have  only  been  read- 
ing a  duodeamo— only  as  mudi  as 
thtfir  fathers  read  for  a  duodecimo. 

This,  we  say,  is  one  cause,  perhaps 
a  great  cause,  of  Geoffrey  Crayon's  po- 
pularity,  with  a  certain  class  of  pieo- 
ple ;  the  indolent,  loitering,  and  fii- 
shionable.  Another  is,  that,  finding 
themselves  less  weary,  wlien  they 
have  read  a  pair  of  his  octavos  through, 
than  they  have  ever  been  before,  with 
a  pair  of  octavos,  by  anybody  else, 
they  take  it  for  granted,  naturally 
enough,  that  it  is  owing  to  his  great 
superiority  over  all  other  octavo  wri- 
ters*—owing  to  some  witchery  of  his~^ 
known  only  to  himself— that  he  is  able 
to  keep  the  attention  awake,  without 
wearying  it,  for  what  appears  to  them, 
a  length  of  time,  wholly  unprecedent- 
ed. 

If  the  Sketcu-Book  ;  or  Bhace- 
■aiDGE-HALL ;  or  the  Tales  of  a 
Tbavellee,  had  been  published  as 
Kmickebbocier  was,  not  in  two  fa- 
shionable* octavo  volumes ;  but  in  one 
decent  octavo  volume,  for  the  day; 
and  sold  for  twelve  shillings — though 
cither  might  have  been  more  popular, 
Beither  would  have  been  so  fashion- 
able, as  it  has  been. 

The  Lights  and  Shadows  of 
Scottish  Liric — papers,  in  that  very 
department  of  writing,  for  which  Geo(- 
txij  has  obtained  a  fashionable  repu- 
tation— (the  touching,  pathetic,  and 
simply  beautiful,)  are  greatly  supe- 
rior to  anything  of  his— tn  their  class. 
A  little  more  management;  a  little 
more  courtly,  bookselling  address  in 
the  pubHsher ;  and  we  believe  that, 
bdbre  this,  they  would  have  superse- 
ded Irving,  completely,  in  the  fashion- 


able world — i\&  they  have,  already,  in 
the  world  of  literature — so  far,  we 
mean,  as  they  go,  in  that  particular 
class  of  writing. 

But  enough.  Come  we  now,  to  the 
author. — Irving  has  been  foolishly 
praised ;  cruelly,  wickedly  abused.  He 
went  up  too  high :  he  has  fallen  too 
low.  They  made  an  idol  of  him; 
they  could  see  no  fault  or  blemish  in 
him ;  they  crowned  him ;  set  him 
above  other  men ;  offered  up  his  fel- 
lows to  him — in  spite  of  his  continual, 
sincere  exix)stulation.  He  was  no 
Cromwell;  no  Caesar — and  he  knew 
it:  He  did  not  refuse  the  honour, 
that  it  ini^ht  he  put  upon  him,  by 
force.  Well— they  did  this — ^it  was 
very  foolish  of  them;  verv  profane. 
But  he  was  innocent :  he  snould  not 
have  suffered. 

Now — mark  tlie  change — now,  \\\ 
the  freak  of  the  hour,  as  if  they  could 
never  forgive  him,  for  their  own  folly 
— now,  in  the  first  paroxysm  of  re- 
turning reason — they  have  torn  off 
his  crown;  tumbled  him  into  the 
dirt,  with  brutal  derision,  cries ;  and 
would,  if  they  had  power,  grind  him 
to  dust;  casting  the  precious  metal, 
that  18  within  him,  with  all  that  he 
has  of  common  earth,  upon  the  waters, 
or  the  winds.  They  anointed  him 
wickedly :  they  are  now  dishonouring 
him,  far  more  wickedly.  It  is  high 
time  for  us  to  interpose. 

Shame  on  the  dastards  !  There  was 
a  time,  when  he  was  talked  about,  as 
a  creature  of  miraculous  purity — in 
whom  there  was  no  guile :  a  sort  of 
superior  intelligence,  odine  out  for 
the  regeneration  of  our  literature:  a 
man,  so  kind  of  heart ;  so  benevolent ; 
so  gentle,  that  none  but  a  rufiian  could 
speak  affrontingly  of  him.  But  now! 
^~Xo  hear  what  some  people  say,  one 
would  be  ready  to  believe  that  he 
(who  is,  in  truth,  one  of  the  most 
amiable,  excellent  creatures,  alive — 
with  manhood  enough,  too,  where 
innnhood  is  called  for,)  is  a  dangerous, 
lewd  man ;  a  licentious,  obs  enc,  abo- 
minable profligate ;  an  atrocious  con- 
spirator— at  war,  alike  with  morality 
and  liberty — a  blockhead — (this  cli- 
max, for  the  late  Westminster  school) 
— a  political  writer — an  idiot — a  pa- 
trician. Geoffrey  Crayon  a  political 
writer !  God  help  the  fools  \ 


*  Qm.-— May  not  our  author's  text  have  run  thus— loo  fashionable  volumes:-^ 
that  is,"— &c.  &r,— Wabburton. 
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Yet — ^it  is  time  for  us  to  interpose. 
We  throw  our  shield  over  him,  there- 
fore. IVe  undertake^  once  for  all,  to 
•ee  fair  play.  Open  the  field — with- 
draw the  rabble---drive  back  the  dogs 
— ^wehim  fair  play ;  and  we  will  an- 
swer for  his  acquitting  himself,  like  a 
man.  If  he  do  not,  why — let  him  be 
torn  to  pieces  and  be . 

In  the  day  of  his  popularity,  we 
shewed  him  no  favour:  in  this,  the 
day  of  his  tribulation,  we  shall  shew 
him  none.  He  does  not  require  any. 
We  saw  his  faults,  when  there  was 
nobody  else  to  see  Uiem .  We  put  our 
finger  upon  the  sore  places  about  him : 
drove  our  weapon  nome — ^up  to  the 
hilt^  wherever  we  found  a  hole  in  his 
beautiful  armour ;  a  joint,  visible,  in 
his  golden  harness — treated  him,  in 
short,  as  he  deserves  to  be  treated,  like  - 
a  man.  But, — we  have  never  done, — 
we  never  will  do  him  wrong.  We 
never  have  been — we  never  will  be — 
gladiators,  or  assassins,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  anybody.  We  have  too  much 
respect  for  ourselves ;  too  much  foi 
him — ^too  little  regard  for  the  changes 
of  popular  opinion,  which  is  never 
right,  where  it  is  possible  to  be  wrong 
i~«ver  to  join  the  mob  of  puffers,  or 
blackguards. 

What  we  say,  therefore,  now,  of 
Washington  Irving,  we  say,  widi  a 
full  knowledge,  that  a  time  will  come, 
when  it  shall  appear  against  us.  We 
shall  put  our  opinion  here,  as  upon 
record — ^believing,  in  our  hearts — for 
we  have  no  temporary  purpose  to  gra- 
tify— that,^ifter  many  years,  he  will 
find  consolation,  support  in  it ;  others 
—that,  in  the  time  of  these  changes, 
there  was  one,  at  least — who  had  cou- 
rage, power,  and  patience,  to  tell  the 
truth  of  him — utterly  careless  of  what 
other  men  thought,  or  said. 

One  word  of  nis  life,  and  personal 
appearance,  (both  of  which  are  laugh- 
ably misrepresented,)  before  we  take 
up  his  worKs.  He  was  bom,  we  be- 
lieve, in  the  city  of  New  York ;  be- 
gan to  write  for  a  newspaper  at  an 
early  age :  read  law ;  but  gave  it  up 
in  despair— feeling,  as  Cowper  did  be- 
fore him,  a  disqualifying  constitution- 
al timidity,  which  would  not  permit 
him  to  go  out,  into  public  life :  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  adventure:  ap- 
p^red  first,  in  Salamagundi ;  follow- 
ed with  Knickerbocker;  wrote  some  ! 
i|rticles  for  the  American  Magazines ; 
was  UDittooessfiil  in  business :  embark-  , 


ed  for  England— -where,  since  he  came 
to  be  popular,  anybody  may  trace  him. 

He  is,  now,  in  his  fortieth  year: 
about  five  feet  seven :  agreeable  coun- 
tenance ;  black  hair ;  manly  complex- 
ion :  fine  hazel  eyes,  when  lighted 
up— heavy  in  general — talks  better 
than  he  writes,  when  worthily  ex- 
cited ;  but  falls  asleep— literally  asleep 
in  his  chair — at  a  formal  dinner  party, 
in  high  life :  half  the  time  in  a  revery : 
little  imp^Kliment — a  sort  of  uneasy, 
anxious,  catehing  respiration  of  the 
voice,  when  talking  zc^dously :  writes 
a  small,  neat  hand,  like  Montgomery, 
Allan  Cunningham,  or  Shee,  (it  is 
like  that  of  each) — indolent — nervous 
•—irritable — easily  depressed — easily 
disheartened — very  amiable — no  ap- 
pearance of  especial  refinement — ^no- 
thing remarkable — nothing  uncommon 
about  him : — precisely  such  a  man,  to 
say  all  in  a  word,  as  people  would  con- 
tinually overlook/  paiss  by  without  no- 
tice, or  forget,  after  dining  with  him, 
unless,  peradventure,  his  name  were 
mentioned ;  in  which  case— odds  bobs ! 
— they  are  all  able  to  recall  something 
remarkable  in  his  way  of  sitting,  eat- 
ing, or  looking — though,  like  Oliver 
Goldsmith  himself,  he  naid  never  open- 
ed his  mouth,  while  they  were  near : 
or  sat,  in  a  high  chair — as  fiu-  into  it 
as  he  could  get — ?rith  his  toes  just 
reaching  the  noor. 

We  come  now  to  the  works  of  Geof- 
frey.—1.  The  Newspaper  Essays: 
Boyish  theatrical  criticisms — ^nothing 
more :  foolishly  and  wickedly  repro- 
duced by  some  base,  mercenary  coun- 
tryman of  his — from  the  rubbish  of 
old  printing-offices :  put  forth  as  '^  ^y 
the  author  of  the  Sketch-Book."— 
How  could  such  things  be,  ''  by  the 
author  of  the  Sketch-Book,"  written, 
as  they  were,  twenty  years  before  the 
'^  Sketch-Book"  was  thought  of?— By 
whom  toere  they  written  ? — ^By  a  boy. 
—Was  he  tlie  author  of  what  we  call 
TheSketch-Book?— No.  The  Sketch- 
Book  was  written  by  a  man ;  a  full- 
grown  man. — Ergo  the  American  pub- 
Usher  told  a .    Q.  £.  D. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  touch  of 
Irving's  quality,  in  these  papers — ^pal- 
try as  they  are :  A  little  of  that  hap- 
py, sly  humour ;  that  grave  pleasant- 
ry, (wherein  he  resembles  Goldsmith, 
so  much ;)  that  quiet,  shrewd,  good- 
humoured  sense  of  the  ridiculous, 
which,  altogether,  in  our  opinion,  go 
to  make  up  the  chief  excellence  of 
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Geoffrey — that,  which  will  outlive  the  of  seeing  our  old  Britisli  writers — our 
fashion  of  this  day  ;  and  set  him  apart,  pride — our  glory — for  ever  upon  the 
after  all^  from  every  writer  in  our  Ian-  shelf-— never— never  upon  the  table, 
guage.  The  qualities  which  have  We  are  quite  serious,  in  what  we 
made  him  fashionable,  he  has,  in  com-  say  concerning  the  safety,  with  which 
mon  with  a  multitude: — Others,  which  our  old  fathers  might  be  served  up, 
are  OTerlooked,  now  ;  but  which  will  under  a  new  title.  It  may  be  done- 
cause  him  to  be  remembered  hereaf-  for  it  is  done  every  day.  Try  the  ex- 
ter — perhaps  for  ages — ore  peculiarly,  perimcnt.  Let  Mr  Campbell  repub- 
eiclusively  his  own.  lish  that  paper  of  Goldsmith,  wherein 
2.SALAMAGUKi)i;or  Whim  Whams,  he  gives  an  accountof  a  trip  to  Vaux- 
&C.  &C. — ^The  production  of  Paulding,  hall — ^precisely  as  it  is — witnout  alter- 
Irving,  Verplanck ;  and  perhaps  of  ing  a  word.  Our  life  on  it,  if  Mr  C. 
others,  in  putnership : — the  papers  of  keep  the  secret — as  he  would,  un« 
Paulding  are  more  sarcastic,  ill-na-  doubtedly,  afler  such  a  hoax,  upon 
tared,  acrimonious — ^bitter,  than  those  him,  or  by  him — that  nobody  dae 
of  Irving  ;  but  ouite  as  able :  Those  by  would  smell  a  rat,  for  a  twelvemonth 
Verplanck,  we  do  not  know :  we  have  to  come. — By  and  by,  perhaps,  when 
only  heard  of  him,  as  one  of  the  wri-  we  have  a  leisure  afternoon,  we  may 
ters :  It  is  a  work  in  two  volumes,  amuse  ourselves,  with  pointing  out  a 
duodecimo ;  essays,  after  the  manner  few  cases,  in  our  modern,  styHsh  lite* 
of  Goldsmith — a  downright,  secret,  rature,  to  justify  what  we  have  said. 
Uboored,  continual  imitation  of  him —  Among  the  characters  of  Salamagun- 
abounding  too,  in  plagiarisms:  the  di — about  a  dozen  of  which  arc  capital, 
title  is  from  our  English  Flim  Flams  :  there  is  one  of  a  fellow— whose  name 
oriental  papers — the  little  man  in  is  Tom  Straddle — an  Englishman- 
black,  &c.  ofc  from  the  Citizen  of  the  a  pretty  fair  specimen  too,  of  the  Eng- 
World :  Parts  are  capital :  as  a  whole,  lishmen,  that  our  friends  over  sea,  are 
the  work  is  ^uite  superior  to  any-  in  the  habit  of  meeting  with,  in  dicir 
thing  of  the  kmd,  which  this  age  has  country.  It  was  done  by  Irving,  we 
l>roduced.  By  the  way,  though —  believe.  It  is  admirable. — Some  years 
What  if  some  i>ery  enterprizing  pub-  ago,  a  man,  who  was  prosecuted  in 
lisher  were  to  bring  out  a  few  of  the  Jamaica,  produced  a  volume  of  Sala« 
old  British  classics,  in  a  modem,  oc-  magundi  on  his  trial.  The  publication 
tavo  dress,  with  a  fashionable  aii>—  charged  as  libellous,  it  appeared,  had 
We  have  an  idea  that  he  would  find  it  been  copied,  literally,  word  for  word, 
pay  wdl.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  with  a  spiteful,  malicious  accuracy, 
now ;  Tom  Jones ;  Peregrine  Pickle —  from  the  character  of  Tom  Straddle ; 
What  a  run  they  might  have,  before  printed^^old — sent  abroad,  mischie- 
they  were  discovered,  in  their  large,  vously  enough,  to  be  sure,  vhile  one 
handsome  type ;  fine,  white  paper ;  of  those  English  '^  Travellers"  whom 
and  courtly  margins. — Or,  "tomakeas-  Irving  had  so  delightfully  hit  ofi^,  was 
turance doubly  sure;"  and  escape  the  in  Jamaica — exploring  and  astonish- 
critiod  guardians  of  the  day,  what  if  ing  the  natives— This  fact,  alone, 
he  change  the  titles ;  names ;  dates,  etc.  proves  the  truth  of  resemblance. 
— the  chances  are  fifty  to  one,  that  he  3.  Knickerbocker  :  A  droll,  hu- 
would  never  be  found  out — at  least —  morons  history  of  New  York,  while 
until  tWo  or  three  editions  had  run  the  Dutch,  who  settled  it,  were  in 
off.  It  would  be  more  fair,  than  such  power :  conceived,  matured,  and 
plagiarism,  as  we  c2b  meet  with  every  brought  forth,  in  a  bold,  original  tem- 
day — like  this  of  Salamagundi^about  per — unaided — and  alone — ^by  Irving : 
which  nohody  ever  thought  of  com-  more  entirely  the  natural  thought, 
plaining. — Beside ;  where  would  be  language,  humour,  and  feeling  of  the 
the  harm  ?—  the  copyrights  have  run  man  himself— without  imitation  or 
out.  Would  it  not  be  doing  a  favour  plagiarism— far  more — than  either  of 
to  die  public;  a  handsome  thing,  af-  nis  late  works :  It  was  written,  too,  in 
ter  aU,  by  our  brave,  old-fashioned  li-  the  fervour  and  flush  of  his  popula- 
terature,  which,  we  ate  afraid,  will  rity,  at  home — after  he  hau  got  a 
soon  be  entirely  obsolete? — ^The  truth  name,  such  as  no  other  man  had« 
is,  that  we  are  tired  and  sick  of  these  among  his  countrymen ;  after  Sala- 
daily,  hourly  imitation»— thefts  and  magundihad  been  read,  with  pleasure, 
forgeries ;  angry,  weary,  and  ashamed  all  over  North  America :  In  it,  how- 
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ew&f  there  it  a  worid  of  rich  allugion 
••HI  rein  of  sober  caricature — the  me- 
rit of  whidi  is  little  understood  here : 
Take  an  example — "  Von  Poffenburg" 
is  a  portrait— outrageously  distorted^ 
on  some  accounts,  but  nevertheless  a 
portrait,  of  Greneral  Wilkinson — a 
*'  bellipotent"  officer,  who  sent  in  a 
bill,  to  Congress,  for  sugar  plums,  or 
aegars,  or  both,  after  "  urowiiig  up" 
—•in  disgust  wc  dare  say,  as  "  he  could 
not  stomach  it,"  his  military  command 
upon  the  Florida  frontier :  So  too-— in 
the  three  Dutch  governors,  we  could 
point  out  a  multitude  of  laughable  se- 
cret aUusions  to  three  of  the  American 
chief  magistrates  (Adams,  Jefferson, 
Madison V— which  have  not  always 
been  well  understood,  anywhere — by 
anybody — save  those  who  are  fiuuiliar 
with  American  history. 

By  nine  readers  out  of  ten,  perbops, 
Knickerbocker  is  read,  as  a  piece  of 
generous  drollery— nothing  more.  Be 
it  80.  It  will  wear  the  better — llie  de- 
sign of  Irving  himself  is  not  always 
dear :  nor  was  he  always  undeviating, 
in  his  course.  Truth  or  fable,  fact  or 
falsehood — it  was  all  the  same  to  him, 
if  a  bit  of  material  cnne  in  his  way. 

In  a  word,  we  look  upon  this  vo- 
lume of  Knickerbocker ;  though  it  is 
tiresome,  though  there  are  some 
wretched  failures  in  it ;  a  little  over- 
doing of  the  humorous — and  a  little 
confusion  of  purpose,  throughout— as 
a  work,  honourable  to  English  litera- 
ture—manly— bold — and  so  aUofrefher 
criminal,  without  being  extravagant, 
as  to  stM|^  alonc^  among  the  labours 
of  men. 

4.  Naval  Biography.  Irving  had 
now  grown  so  popular,  in  America, 
tiiat  he  was  consulted  with,  or  pester- 
ed about,  almost  every  undertaking  of 
the  day,  in  matters  of  literature. 

The  war  with  us  had  become  seri- 
ous. The  navy  had  grown  popular, 
with  everybody.  The  pride  of  the 
people  was  up ;  their  piLBsions ;  they 
were  almost  ready  to  launch  their 
houses  upon  the  water. — When  Hall 
took  the  Guerriere ;  and  broke,  as  they 
say,  there,  the  charm  of  our  invind- 
Imity  (they  never  say  how,  by  tlie 
way;  or  with  what^f«) — the  whole 
country  broke  out,  into  acclamation. 
They  loaded  him  down  with  honour. 
They  lavished  upon  him,  within  a  few 


weeks^  more  testimonials  of 
favour — tlian  have  ever  been  bo 
upon  all  the  public  men  of  A: 
— ^fh)m  the  time  of  Washington 
this  hour. — The  consequence  w 
turaL  The  commanders  of  tbeii 
navy  adventured  everywliere,  i 
preternatural  ardour;  fought  : 
desperately — and  were  tlie  tall 
whole  country.  Battle  after 
was  fought ;  victory  after  victoi 
lowed—before  the  tide  was  turn 
the  capture  of  their  Chesapeake 

The  Analectic  Magazine  too 
— ^with  an  eye  to  profit :  hunt 
materials :  employed  Irring  to  v 
Biography  of  these  naval  captain 
ailter  the  other ;  and  gave  it  out, 
portrait  aAer  portrait,  month 
month,  to  the  overheated  public 

Some  of  tliese  papers  are  bi 
done :  In  general,  they  are  eloc 
simple,  clear,  and  beautiful :  A 
the  Lives,  that  of  poor  P£Rmi 
young  fresh- water  Nekon,  who 
Lake  Erie  of  our  fleet,  in  such 
lant,  seaman-like  style,  is  qoil 
markablc — as  containing  within 
proof,  that  Irving  has  the  bean 
poet. — We  do  not  say  this,  lig^ 
we  say  it  as  a  fact — we  shall  pn 
— AW  had  seen  him  try  hard,  b 
in  that  paltry,  boyish  piece  of  de 
tion — the  passage  through  Hell  ( 
^which  has  been  so  be-praised 
had  really  dozed  over  liis  labourei 
bellishnients — they  were  aflronti 
our  natural  sense  of  poetry — -wi 
no  suspidon  of  the  truth. — It  if 
a  word  or  two,  that  we  speak  oi 
is  not  w^here  he  tries,  that  Irving 
ctical :  it  is  only  where  he  is  \ 
ported,  sudden Iv,  by  some  hem 
thought — carried  away,  withoutk 
ing  why — by  inward  music- 
heart  beating  ;  his  respiration  hu 
— He  is  never  the  man  to  call  u 
anointe<1,  before  him,  at  will :  to 
ginc  spectacles;  or  people  the 
earth,  and  sea — like  a  wizard— b 
waving  of  his  hand. — He  bason] 
heart  of  a  ynyet :  He  has  not — ^h 
ver  will  have — tlie  power  of  one 
is  too  late,  now.  Power  comes  of 

Eetual  warfare — trial — hardship 
as  grown  up,  in  peri)etual  q\; 
sunshine — a  sort  of  genteel  repc 
He  may  continue,  therefore,  U 
poetry ;  to  think  poetry — to  utte 
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ttxj,  by  chance— bathe  will  never  be 
able  to  do  j^try,  now,  at  he  might 
have  done  it,  before  thii^  if  he  had 
been  worthily  tempered^  year  after 
Tear,bv  wind,  or  fire — rain — or  storm. 
He,  who  haa  grown  up  in  the  coartly 
tournament :  He,  whose  warlike  dis* 
dpline  has  come  only  of  the  tilting- 
ground — ^blunted  weapons — or  silken 
irmour — ^may  have  the  heart  of  a  true 
knight — may  fee/  bravely — may  think 
chivalry — ^but  will  he  be  able  to  do 
chivalry,  for  more  than  a  little  time, 
together? 

The  passage,  to  which  we  allude,  is 
noig  as  he  might  suppose,  that,  where 
he  goes  out  of  his  way,  tries,  labours 
to  be  a  poet ;  by  saying,  that — while 
the  d3ring  men  lay  about,  upon  deck 
•—their  eyes  were  all  turned  up  to  the 
tux  of  Perry:  no— the  luissage  to 
which  we  allude,  is  unpremeditated — 
It  is  not  a  picture,  like  that,  which  he, 
himself,  declares  to  be  "  above  prose 
— po^/ry"— it  is  only  one  thought, 
happUy  uttered — said,  as  none  but  a 
poet  ever  could  have  said  it.  He  has 
been  talking  about  Lake  Erie — diat 
lolitade  of  waters — ^where  no  battle 
had  ever  been  heard  before:  over 
which  no  warrior  ship  had  ever  gone. 
He  speaks  of  the  barbarian — we  do  not 
give  the  words — looking  out  from  the 
wood— jf or //ffj  bif  the  "  apparition  of 
a  seor-fight*'  upon  the  waters  of  a  soli-i 
tary  lake,  whereon,  till  that  hour,  he 
had  never  seen  a  vessel,  perhaps,  lar- 
ger than  his  own  birch  canoe. 

That,  we  say,  is  enough.  That  very 
phrase  the  apparition,  of  a  sca-^fight 
u  enough  to  prove  that  Irving  is,  by 
nature,  a  great  poet. — We  shall  say 
more  of  this,  by  and  by. 

5.  In'troduction  to  Mr  Camp- 
bell's poetry.  A  well- written  article : 
but  Irving  was  never  made  for  a  cri- 
tic—He is,  to  a  critic,  what  a  cup- 
per and  bleeder  is  to  a  resolute  sur- 
geon.— If  he  let  out  any  blood — ^black, 
or  natural — healthy,  or  pestilential — 
it  is  by  coaxing  it  out  of  timid,  small 
punctures — not  by  draining  arteries, 
with  a  fearless  cut,  into  the  very  re- 
gion of  the  heart,  perhaps — if  the  case 
require  it.  One  thought,  only,  do  we 
remember.  He  charges  Mr  C.  with  ha- 
ving been  frightened,  by  the  Edin- 
baigh  people,  during  the  time  of  ges- 
tation—-^nr  delivery :— or,  to  come 
oesrer  what  he  says — he  charges  Mr 
C.  with  having  been  too  much  afraid 
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of  the  Edinburgh  critics.—- He  was 
light. 

6.  Sketcr-Book— Irving  had  now 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  professional 
author :  to  think  of  his  pen  for  a  live« 
lihood.  His  mercantile  speculations 
were  disastrous.  We  are  glad  of  it  It 
is  all  the  better  for  him— his  country— 
our  literature — us.  But  for  that  lucky 
misfortune,  he  would  never  have  been 
half  what  he  now  is :  But  fbr  his  pre- 
sent humiliation,  he  would  never  be 
half  what  he  will  jmw  be,  if  we  right- 
ly understand  his  character. 

Strange — but  so  it  was.  The  acci- 
dental association — the  fortuitous  con- 
junction, of  two  or  three  young  men,  for 
the  purpose  of  amusing  the  town,  with 
a  few  pages  a-nionth,  in  Salamagun- 
di,  led,  straightway,  to  a  total  change 
of  all  their  views  in  life.  Two  of  them, 
certainly;  perhaps  all  three,  became 
professional  authors,  in  a  country, 
where  only  otic  (poor  Brown)  had 
ever  appeared  before.  Two  of  them 
have  become  greatlv  distinguished,  aa 
writers :  the  &ird  TVerplanck)  some- 
what so,  by  the  httle  that  he  has  writ- 
ten. 

Thus  it  is.     A  sineie  star,  worthy 
of  attention,  has  hardly  ever  appeared 
in  the  skies  of  literature.  So,  in  learn- 
ing :  so  in  science — age  after  age.    It 
is  a  constellation — a  duster^— a  galaxy 
— or  darkness.  But  for  a  similar  con- 
junction, we  do  believe  that  most  of 
the  leading  writers  in  our  sturdy  old 
English  literature,  would  never  have 
been  greatly  distinguished.     A  man 
should  have  a  body  of  iron — a  soul  of 
iron — to  outlive  a  long  course  of  soli- 
tary trial.— But  for  strong  rivalry- 
contention — social  criticism — jealousy 
—fear — perpetual  effort,  no  great  man 
would  ever  have  known  a  tythe  of  his 
own  power :  Nay,  but  for  such  a  state 
of  intellectual  warfare,  he  would  ne- 
ver have  had  a  tythe  of  that  power, 
which  he  may  have  put  forth,  in  his 
full  maturity.    Hence,  the  policy  of 
confederatingformutual  improvement, 
everywhere — among    every  class    of 
people.  The  mass  of  their  knowledge 
becomes  a  property  in  common.  IVial, 
exercise,  power,  self-assurance  come  of 
it. — Every  year,  a  man,  who  is  thus 
urged  onward,  will  do  that,  which,  a 
year  before,  he  would  have  thought 
impossible:  see  that — as  tlie  horison 
grows  larger  about  him,  at  every  step 
of  his  upward  course— which,  a  ^{«ix 
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before,  he  htd  never  heard  of.  He 
may  not  be  so  sensible  of  his  progress, 
after  a  time,  as  he  was,  when  he  went 
up,  first,  firom  the  level  of  his  oompa- 
Dions ;  but  his  progress  will  be,  ne- 
vertheless, real.  He,  who  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  measuring  himself, 
thus,  day  after  day,  with  men  like 
himself,  will  come,  m  a  single  twelve- 
month, to  look  upon  that,  of  which  he 
was  proud,  with  a  feeling  of  shame, 
astonishment,  or  sincere  sorrow.  Not 
so,  if  he  hold  himself  aloof,  or  beheld 
aloof,  by  circumstances.  He  may  go 
into  his  grave,  without  advantage  to 
himself,  or  the  world ;  linger  his  four* 
score  years;  or  die  of  old  age,  with  a 
feeling  of  complacency  toward  all  the 
labour  of  his  hands.  Grod  help  such  a 
man !  God  help  him,  who  does  not 
see,  whatever  he  may  have  done — ^how- 
ever proud  he  may  be  of  it^however 
honest,  or,  the  world  say,  however 
boastful,  he  may  be  of  it--<Tod  help 
him,  if  he  do  not  see,  before  the  fever 
of  his  blood  is  down,  that  he  might 
have  done  it  much  better. — Let  a  man 
be  proud  of  his  doing ;  let  him,  if  he 
speakat  all — speak  the  truth  of  hisown 
workmanship— whatever  the  world 
may  say — but  let  him  never  be  satis^ 
fied  with  himself  or  his  work — never 
—never. 

The  American  cities  are  towns — 
the  largest,  only  towns ;  the  smallest, 
vUIages.  Altogether  they  do  not  con-^ 
tain  one  half  so  great  a  population  as 
that  of  London. — There  was  no  op- 
portunity, for  Irving,  in  America :  no 
chance  of  association.  Therefore,  he 
came  here. 

The  Sketch-Book  was  written  for 
America.  It  was  refused  here  by  two 
or  three  booksellers— -Mr  Murray 
among  the  number,  we  believe :  was 
'^published,  on  Irving's  account,  we 
also  believe,  by  Mr  Millar. — It  met 
with  unexpected  favour :  Millar  was 
"  unfortunate :"  wherefore  Mr  Murray, 
whose  "  enterprize,"  where  there  is  no 
sort  of  risk — we  would  never  question 
■—made  a  proposal  for  the  Sketch- 
book ;  ibllowingit  up,  with  a  "  muni- 
ficent" 1000  guineas  for  BRACEiminGE 
Hall — and  a  L.I500  for  the  Tales 
—(Irving  had  learnt  how  to  deal,  in 
the  meantime.) — These**  enterprizing 
publishers,"  by  the  way,  are  a  plea- 
sant kind  of  adventurers,  to  be  sure — 
very  desperate — very, — They  lie  by, 
till  a  man  s  reputation  is  up ;  till  some 
lees  **  enterprising,"  wealthy,  or  exten- 


sive publisher  hat  had  all  the  risk — 
when,  making  a  bow,  perhaps,  they 
step  in,  with  a  superb,  generous  air ; 
overbid  all  their  **less  enterprizing bre- 
thren ;"  subscribe  o^the  book,  before 
they  publish  it ;  and  pass  for  liberal, 
adventurous  encouragers  of  literature. 
— Let  authors  treat  such  people,  as 
they  deserve :  stand  by  those,  wbo 
stood  by  them,  in  spite  of  temptation 
—if  they  would  make  themselves  or 
their  brethren  respectable. — We  could 
point  out  one  of  these  **  patrons" — 
one  of  these  '*  enterprizing  publishers" 
who  has  rejected  manuscripts  proba- 
bly, without  reading  them— certainly 
widiout  behaving  like  a  gentleman  to 
the  authors— and  yet,  when  these  very 
authors  came  to  be  known ;  he  has 
gone  out  of  his  way,  to  pay  them  un- 
worthy compliments  :  to  coax  and 
wheeme  them — ^into  a  new  negotiation. 
We  could  name  one,  who,  some  years 
ago,  thought  proper,  to  reftise  the  ma- 
nuscript of  a  youn^  author — a  man  of 
singular  talent — ^with  a  sort  of  com- 
passionate— pitying— supercilious  air 
— iniinitely  provoking,  though  not 
enough  so  to  furnish  a  plausible  excuse 
for  knocking  him  down. — That  author 
has  now  become  one  of  our  authori- 
ties— he  is  a  statesman— has  great 
power,  and  great  reputation. — Lately 
— not  long  ago— the  publisher  was 
lucky  enough  to  meet  nim,  for  a  few 
minutes,  in  a  large  company. — He 
went  up  to  him  ;  spoke  to  niiod  ;  said 
a  great  many  delightful  things:  re- 
minded him  of  the  time,  when  he  was 
in  such,  or  such  an  obscure  situation, 
overlooked  of  all  the  world ;  begging 
him  to  believe,  by  the  wav,  that  he 
had  not  overlooked  him :  tnat  he  had 
seen  his  talents— of  which,  bowing, 
the  world  had  not/;  such  abundant 
proof— &c.  &c.  &c. — "Yes"- was  the 
reply — **  Yes,  Mr : — so  and  so— You 
certainly  did  shew  your  estimation  of 
my  talents— bowing — once" — This 
very  publisher  too,  refused  Hunter's 
Narrative.  It  was  published  on  ac- 
count of  the  author.  It  succeeded. 
He — the  publisher,  who  had  refused 
it,  was  cunning  enough  to  give  Hun- 
ter a  hint  or  two— immediately— con- 
cerning his  future  publications. — A 
curse  on  such  **  enterprise !" — 

The  Sketch-Book — is  a  timid,  . 
beautiful  work;  with  some  diildish  ' 
pathos  in  it ;  some  rich,  pure,  bold  : 
poetry :  a  little  squeamish,  puling,  la-  ) 
dy-like  sentimentality  :  some  courage-  ; 
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iting  Bome  wiu-jund  a  world 
nour,  so  bapny^  so  natural— so 
her  unlike  that  of  any  other 
dead  or  alive^  that  we  would 
hmTe  been  the  writer  of  it^  fifty 
Ofw&r,  than  of  everything  else^ 
B  has  ever  written.— 

loaches  of  poetry  are  every- 
;  bat  never  where  one  would  look 
in.  Irving  has  no  passion  :  he 
iterly,  in  true  pathos— cannot 

■a  if  he  were  carried  away,  by 
ng;  He  is  always  thoughtful ; 
ave  when  he  tries  to  be  fine,  or 
cutal,  always  at  home,  always 
L— The  "  dtulif  splendimr"  of 
linster  Abbey — the  ''  ship  staff" 
^  over  the  precipices  of  the 
•the  shark  '^  dariiaffy  Uke  a 
', ihroygh  the  blue  waiers"^^All 
things  are  poetry— such  poetry 
er  was — never  will  be  surpass- 
7e  could  mention  fifty  more 
ea— epithets — words  of  power, 

no  mere  prose  writer  would 
tared.  Under  any  circumstances. 
They  arc  like  the  "  invinci- 
Bka"  of  Milton — ^revealing  the 
D  spite  of  every  disguise. — They 
I  us  of  Leigh  Hunt,  who,  to  do 
jatice— notwithstanding  all  his 
aey"  prettinesses,  does  talk  more 
le  poetry,  in  hU  epithets,  than 
her  man,  that  ever  lived.  Wc 
well  what  we  say — we  except 
)r.^-We  hate  his  affectation ; 
9— pity  his  daintiness,  trick  and 
y,  but  cannot  refuse  to  say,  that 
ddicate,  fine,  exquisite  adapta- 
'  descriptive  words,  to  the  things 
led,  in  his  poetry  he  has  no 
—The  '*  loosened  silver"  of  the 
in ;  the  "  golden  Jerment"  of 
inahine,  upon  the  wet  grass ; 
roe  rain-drops,  that  fall  upon 
y  leaves,  like  *'  t wangling  peail" 
jieae,  with  a  thousand  others, 
proof. 

I  epithets  of  Hunt  are  pictures — 
Ltft — likenesses :  those  of  Geof- 
iiadows.  Those  of  the  former  fre- 
y  take  off^  your  attention  from 
incipal  object:  outshine,  over- 
Aty  of  which  they  should  be  only 
ixiliaries:  Those  of  the  latter 
do  this — they  only  help  the 
thought.  The  associations  of 
atartle  ut,  like  Moore's  "  unex- 
.  light ;"  in  the  cool  grass — the 
n  velvet  of  his  poetry  :  those  of 
;  never  startle  us ;  never  thrill 
'^  XVII. 


us ;  never  *'  go,  a-rippling  to  out  fini» 
ger-ends ;"  but  are  always  agreeable-^ 
affecting  us,  like  the  sweet  quiet  lustre 
of  the  stars,  or  moon.  When  wc  come 
upon  the  epithets  of  Hunt,  we  feel  aa 
if  we  had  caught  somethinff — a  but* 
tcrfly,  or  a  bug,  perhaps,  while  run* 
ning  with  our  mouth  open;  or  de- 
tected some  hidden  relationship  of 
things :  But  when  we  come  upon  the 
epithets  of  Geoffrey,  we  feel  as  if  we 
had  found,  accidentally,  after  we  had 
given  up  all  hope — some  part  or  par- 
cel, which  had  always  been  missing 
(as  everybody  could  see,  though  n(^ 
body  knew  where  to  look  for  it),  of  the 
^  very  thoughts  or  words,  with  which 
he  has  now  coupled  it  for  evcr.w-Let 
us  give  an  illustration. 

Who  has  not  felt,  as  he  stood  in  tlie 
solemn,  strange  light  of  a  creat  wil« 
derness ;  of  some  old,  awfiu  ruin — a 
world  of  shafts  and  arches  about  him, 
like  a  drutdical  wood — illuminated  by 
the  sunset — a  visible  bright  atmos" 
phere,  coming  through  coloured  glass 
—who  has  not  felt,  as  if  he  would  give 
his  right  hand  for  a  few  simple  words 
—the  fewer  the  better — to  describe  the 
appearance  of  the  air  about  him  ?— 
Would  he  call  it  splendour  ? — It  isn't 
splendour :  dusttf  r — It  would  be  ri- 
(ficulous. — But  what  if  he  say,  liko 
Irving,  "  dusty  splendour  ^" — Will  he 
not  have  said  all  that  can  be  said  ?— 
Who  ever  saw  those  two  words  asso- 
ciated before  ?  who  would  ever  wish 
to  see  them  separated  again  ? 

The  bravest  article  that  Irving  ever 
wrote,  is  that  about  our  English 
Write  as  on  AMEaicii.  Thtrc  ia 
more  manhood :  more  sincerity :  more 
straight-forward,  generous  pkun-dcal- 
ing  in  that  one  paper,  than,  perhaps, 
in  all  his  other  works.— He  felt  what 
he  said ;  every  word  of  it :  had  no- 
thing to  lose ;  and,  of  course,  wrote 
intrepidly.^Did  we  like  him  the 
worse  for  it?  No,  indeed.  It  was 
that  very  paper,  which  made  him  re- 
spectable, in  this  country. 

Rip  Van  Winkle  is  well  done ; 
but  we  have  no  patience  with  such  a 
man,  as  Washington  Irving.  —  Wc 
cannot  keep  our  temper,  when  we 
catch  him  pilfering  the  mattrials  of 
other  men ;  working  up  old  stories. 
We  had  as  lief  see  him  before  tho 
public,  for  some  Bow- street  offence. 

The  Wife  is  ridiculous,  with  some 
beautiful  description :  but^  Irving,  ta 
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me  flaid  befbrc,  has  no  idea  of  true 
IMOsion — suffbring---or  dcep^  desola- 
ting fervour. 

The  Mutability  of  Litekaturb 
J— the  art  of  Book  Making,  &c — are 
<m\y  parts  of  the  same  essay :  it  has 
no  superior  in  our  language. 

The  Spectre  Bridegroom,  is  only 
worth  mentioning,  because,  we  attri- 
bute our  Traveller's  Tales,  en- 
tirely to  the  success  which  that  paper, 
and  the  Stout  Gentleman,  met 
witli. 

Vol.  II. — Irving,  though  he  is  con- 
tinually at  work,  never  gives  one  a 
good  solid  notion  of  the  English  cha- 
racter. All  his  pictures  want  breadth 
— a  sort  of  bold,  bluff  humour — with- 
out which  a  man  of  this  country  is 
like  the  man  of  every  other  country. 
The  Stage-Coachman,  for  example — 
what  is  It,  as  a  whole  ? — ^parts  are  fine 
— touches  are  fine— but,  as  a  whole, 
it  is  anvthing  but  one  of  our  good-na- 
tured, lubberly,  powerful  coachmen : 
one  of  those  Allows,  who  fight  with- 
out losing  their  temper:  who  love 
their  horses  more  heartily  than  their 
wives :  touch  their  own  hats,  or  knock 
off  those  of  other  people,  wiUi  precise- 
ly the  same  good-humoured  air :  say 
— "  Coach,  your  honour?" — And — 
''  Go  to  the  devil  !"  in  the  same 
drowsy.,  hoarse,  peculiar  voice. 

One  of  the  best  papers  that  Irving 
•ever  vrrote — if  not,' in  reality,  the  very 
best,  is  John  Bull.  Yet  is  it,  never- 
theless— a  coloured  shadow  only — an 
imaginary  portrait ;  not  our  John  Bull 
— not  he — the  real,  downright  John 
.  Bull,  whom  we  see  every  £iy  iu  the 
street 

Traits  of  Indian  Character. — 
Very  good — very — so  far  as  they  go : 
Historically  true :  Irving  has  done 
himself  immortal  honour,  by  twice 
taking  the  field  in  fiivour  of  the  North 
American  savages.  He  has  made  it 
.  fashionable. 

Stratford-upon-Avon. — This 
brings  to  our  mind  apiece  of  poetry — 
four  lines — by  Irving,  which  he  left 
as  an  impromptu,  on  his  laii  visit,  a 
few  months  ago,  we  believe,  to  Shak- 
Rpeare's  room.  They  arc  very  good ; 
and  being,  we  have  a  notion,  toe  only 
.poetry  of  his,  actually  counted  off,  to 
i)c  found,  arc  worth  preserving. 


•*  Of  mighty  Shakspeare*s    Uttliy  tbs 

room,  we  see ; 

That,  where  he  died,  in  vain  to  find  wa 

try: 

Useless  the  search-— for  all  immortal  be— 

And  those,  who  are  immortal,  sever 

die." 
We  know  not  if  these  be  his;  but 
we  have  good  reason  to  believe  them 
so.  At  any  rate — we  shall  pass  them 
to  his  credit,  for  the  present,  adding 
two  lines  by  a  countryman  of  his, 
(Neal)  which  really  were  impromptu-^ 
the  only  impromptu,  that  be  ever 
wrote  in  his  hfe. — They  vrore  written, 
after  he  had  forsworn  poetrv^on 
going  into  the  room,  where  Shakspeare 
was  born) — ^because,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve him,  *'  he  couldn't  help  him- 
self." 

**  The  ground  is  holy,  here !— -the  very 
air!— 
Ye  breathe  what  Shakspeare  breathed 
—rash  men,  forbear  !*' 

7.  Bracebridge-Hall.  Stout 
Gentleman — very  good ;  and  a  pret- 
ty fair  account  of  a  real  occurrcnee  ;^ 
Student  of  Salamanca:  beneath 
contempt :  Irving  has  no  idea  of  ge- 
nuine romance ;  or  love— or  anything 
else,  we  believe,  that  ever  seriously 
troubles  the  blood  of  men : — Rookery 
— struck  off  in  a  few  hours ;  contrary 
to  what  has  been  said:  Irving  does 
not  labour  as  people  suppose — ^he  is  too 
indolent — given,  too  much,  we  know, 
to  revcry  :  Dolph  Heyligkr;  The 
Haunted  House  ;  Storm  Ship— all 
in  the  fashion  of  his  early  time :  per- 
haps—we are  greatly  inclined  so  to 
believe — ^perhaps  the  remains  of  what 
was  meant  for  Salamagundi,  or  Knick- 
erbocker:— the  rest  of  the  two  vo- 
lumes quite  unworthy  of  Irving's  re- 
putation. 

8.  Tales  of  a  Traveller.  We 
hardly  know  how  to  speak  of  this 
sad  affair — when  we  think  of  what 
Irving  might  have  done — without  lo- 
sing our  temper.  It  is  bad  enough- 
base  enough  to  steal  that,  which  would 
make  us  wealthy  for  ever :  but — ^like 
the  plundering  Arab— to  steal  rub- 
bish —  anything  —  fVom  anybody— 
everybody — would  indicate  a  nopeiess 
moral  temperament  :  a  standard  of 
self-estimation  beneath  everything.-* 
No  wonder  that  people  have  bi^un  to 


*  But  oddJjr  enough,  there  seems  to  be  anoUicr- or\g\i\a\  iiccouuV.  ol  \>\e  «a,me  ^i&- 
ciirrence.     Look  into  the  Hermit  in  London.     YTc  \\ave  «i  Tt\vsX«i\ovL&  (\»xt£\.«T^ 
a /If/ a  rainy  day,  there,  too. 
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question   liiH  wi^iiuUty — wfhen  tlity  have  a  {;;ooJ  fouuduUoii.  It  fa^iilurally 

tind  him  recoiuing  Uicpaltrv  raaterial     tnii;,  tuat  people  bk  now  diggitiR 

of  newspapers— k'Uerfl—roinanceB. —  have  been,  for  yeare—upon  (lernkte 

In  the    early  part  of  theae  two  vo-  ialandi,  in  America,  foimoney,  which 

hrniet  wc  ahoud  never  lee  any  merit,  the  traditions  of  the  country  declare 

knowing   aa   we  do,   the  soorcea  <rf'  to  have  been  huried,  with  formalitiet, 

what  he  is  there  aerving  up,  however  which  are  terrible  enougb,  to  be  aure. 


admirable ' 


e  bis  new  arrangement     Irving  it  nol  indebted, 


of  the  dishes ;  however  great  hia  im-     pose,   therefore. 


{Knvement. 

A  part  of  the  book — a  few  scenes — 
I  few  f^Hiea — are  quite  equal  to  any- 
thiog,  that  he  ever  wrote.  But  we 
tannot  agree  with  anybody,  concern- 
ing those  parts.  Irving  is  greatly  to 
blame — quite  nnpardonable,  for  two 
or  three  droll  indecencies,  ivtiich 
everybody,  of  course,  rememben,  iu 
these  TAi.ES: — not  so  much  because 
they  are  so  unpardonable,  in  them- 
)  much  on  that 


people  sup- 
GeiTuan  atory- 

of  his  late  work. — 


IS  because  the  c 
n  apite  of  Knickerbockei  ; 


GentleniBn--.as  an  immaculate 
tore  fbr  this  profligate  age — He  knew 
this.  He  knew  that  any  book,  with 
his  name  to  it,  would  be  permitted  by 
fathers,  husbands,  brothers,  to  pass 
without  examination  ;  that  it  would 
be  rad  aloud,  in  family  circles,  all 


book,  for  this  i>i 

The  pirate — who  goes  off  in  a  boat — 
which  one  may  see  rocking,  under  the 
land — ia  decidedly  the  finest  hit  of 
Geoffrey,  that  we  know  of.— But  he  is 
only  one  of  several  characters  wrought 
into  old,  nioth-catcn  tapestry,  the 
weaving  of  his  youth — which  was  not 
worth  patching  up. 

One  word  of  advice  to  him,  before 
wc  part —in  all  probability,  Jurfwr. — 
*'  I  man  gets  credit  by  repeating  the 


3  had  set  him     story  of  another .-  It  is  like  dramati- 


i  poet.  If  you  succeed,  he  gets 
all  The  praise ;  if  you  fail,  you  get  all 
the  disgrace. — You — Geoffrey  Crayon 
— have  great  power — origind  power. 
— We  rejoice  in  your  foilure,  now, 
because  wc  believe  that  it  will  drive 


Go  b 


our    country. — We    shall    not    foundations,  will  i 
readily  pardon  him,  therefore,  much     this    uproar, 
as  we  UFve  him,  for  having  written     novel 


Your 


B  the  stronger  for 
I  cannot  write  a 
novel ;  a  poem  ;  a  love  tale ;  or  a  tra- 
ieveral  passages,  which  are  so  equivo-  gedy.  But  you  can  write  another 
eal,  that  no  woman  could  bear  to  read  S  ketch-Book —worth  all  that  you  have 
any  one  of  them  aloud— or,  to  re-  erer  written :  if  you  will  draw  only  , 
member  that  Ae  had — by  reason  of  from  yourself.  You  have  some  qua-  ', 
her  great  confidence  in  the  author,  litics,  that  no  other  living  writer  has  ' 
been  upon  the  point  of  reading  one  — a  bold,  quiet  humour — arichbeau- 
oloud. — Irving  baa  agood,  pure  heart,  tiful  mode  of  pointing,  without  cari- 
How  conld  lie  bear  to  see  a  woman  cature — a  delightful,  free,  happy  spi- 
falterii^t  over  a  paiiage  of  his — at  her  rit — make  use  of  them. — We  look  to 
own  flre-side — while  she  was  reading  see  youallthebettcr  for  this  trouncing, 
to  her  husband;  her  children — daugh-  God  hiesa  you!  Farewell. 
ten,  perfaan*— or  to  the  newly  mar-  Jay — Junoa.  One  of  the  men  who 
ried? — We oate aqneamishness.  Great  wrote  the  Fedebalist.  See  Hamil- 
«  of  it  We  love  hu~  ton  :v-iB;  a  Judge  of  whom  Lord 
Mansfield  spoke,  Uke  a  brother — 
(while  Judge  Jav  wss  minister  to  St 
It  morals— who  under     James's) — after  Laving  hod  a  consul- 


a   look   of  great  modesty — with 
ovcr-righteons  reputation — ventu 
to  smuggle  impurity  into  our  dwell- 
iagt— to  cheat  our  very  household 
gods. 

The  latter  part  of  these  tales,  we 
firmlj  bdieve,  were  old  papers  lying 
bj.  New  eloth  has  been  wrought 
into  old  prments — New  wine,  put 
into  oU  botUf.  '  TbtaoBey-diggera' 


tation  with  him. 

with  our  cabinet  was  able,  and  sharp. 

It  may  be  found  in  the  Amebican 

Stats-Papers. 

JeFFSHSON — Thomas.  Late  Fre< 
udent  of  the  United  Stales :  now  up- 
wards of  80  :  the  ablest  man,  we  be- 
lieve, in  America :  author  of  many  ce- 
lebrated St  at  E'V  AEKM-.tl^W^tttM 
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lume  of  no  remarkable  merits  written 
•'while  Jie  was  young. 

The  famous  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence— the  American  Magna 
Chabta^  very  nearly  as  it  now  sunds, 
was  the  production  of  Mr  J.  He  was 
one  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
congress,  fbr  drafting  it.  After  a  con- 
sultation, they  separated  —  agreeing 
tliat  each  one  should  bring  his  own 
ideas  complete,  in  regular  form,  on  a 
certain  day.  They  met — each  with 
his  own  *  Declaration'  ready  to  pro- 
duce. Mr  J.  was  called  upon  (as  the 
youngest  man,  we  believe)  to  read 
first.  He  submitted — his  paper  was 
immediately  accepted  by  hisassociates : 
they  would  not  even  read  those  which 
they  had  brought,  after  hearing  his 
reaa. — It  was  adopted  by  congress, 
with  a  few  alterations ;  part  of  wnich, 
like  the  improvements  of  Pope,  in  his 
own  poetry — ^were  of  a  very  question- 
able character. 

While  Mr  Jefferson  was  the  Secre- 
tary of  StatCi  and  subsequently,  he 
?roduced  a  number  of  Repoxts,  and 
^apebs,  which  are  distinguished  by 
extraordinary  temper,  foresight,  wis- 
dom, and  power.  Amopg  these,  are 
his  Report  on  the  Fisheries  :  a 
system,  for  the  regulation  of  Weigh  ts 
and  Measures:  a  paper,  upon  the 
Accountability  of  Public  Offi- 
cers: a  correspondence  with  our  ca- 
binet, concerning  the  Iupressment 
of  American  Sailors,  which,  by  the 
way,  was  the  real  cause  of  our  late  war 
with  America.  Mr  JcHerson  is  a  fine 
scholar :  a  liberal  thinker :  and  a 
truly  great  man.  See  our  vols,  for 
'  1984,  p.  609 :  622. 

Johnson,  Judge — an  able  man  : 
has  written  lately  the  Life  of  Gene- 
ral Greene,  one  of  the  revolution- 
ary officers.  Greene  was  another  Wa- 
shington ;  the  only  man  able  to  take 
his  place,  if  he  had  fallen ;  or  if  he 
had  been  overthrown  by  the  cabal,  in 
Congress.  General  Charles  J^ee  was  a 
better  captain — the  best,  we  believe, 
in  the  armies  of  the  revolution :  but 
he  was  too  adventurous — too  bold  and 
peremptory— too  dangerous  for  the 
place  of  commander-in-chief.  One 
word  of  him,  by  the  way — now  that 
he  is  likely  to  have  no  sort  of  justice 
done  to  him  among  the  people,  for 
whom  he  sacrificed  himself*.  He  was 
one  of  those,  to  whom  the  letters  of 
Junius  have  been  ascribed :  he  was  a 
British    general:   an  officer,  in    the 


Prussian  service:  a  lieutcnant-geiie- 
ral,  we  believe.     He  made  prod^ous 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  America — ^put 
his  head  in  peril,  as  a  traitor :  was,  we 
conscientiously  believe,  sacrifieedr^we 
will  not  qualify  the  phrase  at  all)---to 
Washington  :-^treated  shamefally  :— 
In  short,  he  died  of  a  broken  heartr— 
It  was  well  for  America — ^very  well, 
that  he  did  not  become  the  command- 
er-in-chief—  the  leader,  even  for  a 
month,  of  her  armies.  He  would  have 
been  a  dictator — a  despot— or  nothing 
— ^if  he  had :  But  we  see  no  reason — 
there  was  none — why  he  should  have 
been  so  cruelly  sacrificed ;  or  so  bit- 
terly slandered. — We    mention    this 
now,  with  more  emphasis,  because 
THE   Republic  is  all  in  commotion 
about     La  Fayette — ^pretending — 
shame  on  such  impudence  f*— that  all 
this  uproar  comes  of  their  gratitude. 
—Gratitude  ! — we  know  them  better. 
But,  even  while  we  speak,  the  fashion 
is  over — we  have  no  doubt  of  it— we 
put  our  opinion,  therefore,  upon  re- 
cord, with  a  date  (Jan.  1,  1825)~we 
say,  that  already  the  fashion  is  over, 
in  America ;  that,  already,  they  have 
done  pursuing  the  "  Father  of  their 
country,"  as  they  profanely  call  him, 
after  Washington,  witli  outcries  and 
parade. — Gratitude ! — We  know  them 
better. — 2%ey  talk  of  gratitude,  while 
the  surviving  men  of  the  revolution 
are  dying  of  want : — while  General  St 
Clair — wlio  literally  starved,  in  his  old 
age,  upon  the  precarious  bounty  of  a 
'*  single  state,'   is  hardly  cold  in  his 
grave: — while  the  very  man,   with 
whom  Burgoyne  treated,  before  the 
surrender  (Wilkinson),  is  living  upon 
the  charity  of  Maryland :— whSe  Ba- 
ron de  Kalb,  Lord  Stirling,  (also  a 
traitor  in  the  cause  of  America W- 
Pulaski,  (sL  Polish  nobleman)— witn  a 
score  of  otners,  each  one  of  whom  did  as 
much  for  the  republican  side,  as  La 
Fayette— and  risked  much  more.-r 
We  know  the  character  of  this  people^; 
we  know  thatof  theJIfar^i/u — ^Buthe 
was  a  boy,  a  mere  boy,  when  he  vo- 
lunteered in  the  armies  of  America: 
and  we  say,  positively,  that  all  this  up- 
roar is  not  because  of  their  ^rraiiiude, 
in  America,  for  what  he  did,  in  the 
day  of  revolution  (fbr  he  did  but  lit- 
tle— and,  of  that  little,  they  knew  no- 
thing)— but  clnrflyy  because  he.  La 
F  A  V  E  T  T£,  is  a  nobUman,  of  whom  they 
have  heard  much  talk  lately ,  and  dl  at 
once.    It  is  curiosity — not  gratitude. 


yssisr}                           American  Writen.    Kd.  IV.  e& 

Gmitude  IB  oQiiBistent.    CurioBity  is  States  of  America.   These  rqmMicaiis 

not.  Gntitude  is  the  growth  of  know*  are  curious :  they  secretly  revere  rank^ 

ledge,  in  a  case  like  this :  Curiosity  is  more  than  we  do :  they  had  never  be- 

die  growth  of  ignorance. — A  few  years  fore  seen  a  Pbesident. 

agOj  (we have  not  forgotten  it,)  .Tames  Logan — James  :  a  quaker :  a  diief 

Munroe^  the  President  of  the  United  justice  in  Pennsylvania:  died  about 

Stateflj  made  a  tour   through   New  1750: — author  of  several  works  in  Lft- 

Enslmiid.    Before  he  went  among  the  tin,  which  have  been  republished  in 

Federal  party,  there  was  no  language  various  parts  of  Europe :  a  great  scho- 

too  ofienaive — no  usage  bad  enough,  lar,  for  the  age — ^familiar  with  many 

one  would  have  thought  from  their  languages — a  good  mathematician :  a 

papers,  for  James  Munroe.   Wlien  he  translator  of  Cicero's  De  Senectuie, 

went  away,  ''they  pursued  him  as  publishedwithhisnotes, byDrFrank- 

Ihey  did  La  Fayette. ' — ^Every  house  tin.  Hifi*' FTperimentaMehttematade 

~«very  heart  had  been  open  to  him  Plantarum  Generatione,"  was  publish- 

— every  voice  followed  him  with  flat-  ed  in  Latin,  about  1740 — in  Leyden, 

tery. — ^Why  was  this  ? — Was  it  be-  translated  afterwards,  and  remiblish- 

cauae   they  had  been  wrong  ? — No.  ed,  by  Dr  Fothergill,  at  Lonaon.  Se- 

Waa  it  because  they  were  ashamed  of  vend  of  his  papers  may  be  found  in 

their  behaviour ;  or  had  come  to  un-  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society. 

derstand  bis  plain,  homely  virtues  ?^-  We  look  upon  him  as  altogether  an 

No.     It  was  only  because  he,  James  extraordinary  man. 
Munroe,  was  Fresideni  of  the  United 


Wadd  on  Corpulency. — Wadd's  NuciE  Chirurgic-«.*   . 

Byron,  my  dear  fellow,  said  we  to  as  we  sliall  evince  by  the  time  we  get 

him  one  day,  you  are  inclined  to  cor-  to  the  end  of  this  our  article.    We, 

pulency.  (t.  e,  not  merely  ourselves,  but  the 

Not  at  all,  was  the  reply ;  it  is  en-  world,)  have  now  come  to  that  state 

tirdy  against  my  inclination,  but  I  of  refinement,  or  rather,  we  should 

cannot  help  it.  say,  of  good  sense,  that  what    Dr 

This  was  very  well  for  a  joke ;  but  Johnson  truly  called  the  most  im- 

lie  could  help  it,  and  did  fo— ^for  by  portant  operation  of  the  day,  is  no 

taking,  as  we  advised,  a  raisin  and  a  longer  undervalued.    Dinner,  with  its 

glasa  of  brandy  a-day,  and  abstaining  avant-couriers,  breakfast  and  lunch, 

mm  all  other  food,  solid  or   fluid,  and  its  running  footmen,  chasse  cafe, 

for  the  course  of  a  month,  he  lost  and  supper,  is  properly  appreciated. 

flesh  vastly,  and  was  nearly  as  thin  as  We  no  lonj^er  prctenn  to  the  silly 

oarself  when  he  died.    At  the  time  puppyism  of  despising  what,  from  the 

we  spoke  to  him,  he  must  have  been  earliest  age  to  the  present,  and  from 

rising  eighteen  or  nineteen  stones.  the  present  until  the  day  of  the  dis- 

We  were  thinkinc  of  this  the  other  solution  of  this  great  Globe  itself, 

evening,  when  Wadd's  books,  of  which  must  continue  to  be  the  most  interest- 

we  had  never  before  heard,  came  by  ing  topic  of  life.  Our  living  literature 

chance  into  our  hands — and  yet  the  bears  the  impress  of  this  new  feeling. 

Essay  on  Corpulency  had  reached  a  Witness  I>r  Morris,  Dr  Kitchener, 

thiru  edition.     So  true  it  is,  that  one  the  Author  of  Wavcrlcy,  Sir  Morgan 

half  of  mankind  docs  not  know  how  ODoherty,  &c.  &c.  &c    Everybody, 

the  other  half  lives ;  and,  moreover,  in  short,  of  any  mark  or  likelihood  m 

they  are  pleasant  and  readable  books,  this  scribbling  generation.    All  these 


*  Cursory  remarks  on  Corpulence  or  obesity,  considered  as  a  disease,  with  a 
cnticalexBiDination  of  ancient  and  modem  opinions  relative  to  its  cause  and  cure. 
Tliird  edition.  By  William  Wadd,  Esq.  F.  L.  SL  Surgeon  extraordinary  to  his 
BopX  Highness  the  IVince  Regent,  &c.  &c  &c  London,  Calk>n,  1819.  Pp.  12a 
8vo.^ 

Nngae  Chinugicie ;  or  a  Biographical  Miscellany,  Illustrative  of  a  Collection  of 
Pivfessioiial  P^rtraitf.  By  W.  Wadd,  &c.  London.  Longman  and  Co.  1824^ 
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great  men  display,  either  by  direct 
allusioD,  by  receipt,  maxim,  advice^ 
or  by  indirect  notice,  that  they  are 
perfectly  aufaii  at  all  sort  of  culinary 
arrangements.  In  truths  great  writers 
of  almost  all  ages  have  been  character- 
ized by  this  attribute.  Homer,  to 
whom, 

"  as  from  their  fountain,  other  stars 
Repairing  in   tlieir  golden  urns,  draw 

light," 
rejoices  in  a  banquet  as  in  a  battle, 
and  describes  the  cutting  up  of  a 
porker  floiirishing  in  fat,  with  as  much 
gusto  as  he  does  the  dissection  of  a 
Jove-nurtured  hera  A  collection  of 
the  moral  and  political  sentiments— 
the  yftifcmh  as  they  are  technically 
called,  of  Homer — has  been  made  long 
ago;-»a  collection  equally  savoury 
oould  be  made  of  his  cookery  prescrip- 
tions, his  ideas  of  managing  tipple, 
his  magniloquent  and  unrivalled  epi- 
thets of  everything  connected  with 
the  social  board ;  and  we  strenuously 
recommend  some  adequate  hand  to 
perform  this  acceptable  service  to 
Grecian  literature^  and  to  the  great 
cause  of  gourmanderie  at  large.  Ha- 
ving thus  cited  Homer,  we  excuse  our- 
selves from  saying  anything  of  the 
minor  authors,— Plato,  Horace^  &c. 
whom  we  had  marked  on  the  margin 
of  our  paper^  to  be  quoted  on  the  oc- 
casion. 

As  then  the  value  of  feeding  has 
been  duly  acknowledged,  the  conse- 
quences thereof  must  be  worthy  of  at- 
tention— among  the  most  prominent  of 
which  is  corpulence.  If  we  believe 
Wadd,  this  is  a  disease,  (for  such  he 
considers  it,)  in  a  great  measure  pecu- 
liar to  England.  And  why  should 
it  not  ?  Is  there  any  other  country  in 
the  world  which  assumes  for  its  na- 
tional tune.  Oh  !  the  Roast  Beef— 
which  delights  in  surrounding  its  mo- 
narch with  officers,  designated,  con- 
trary to  all  rules  of  orthography  and 
etymology,  by  the  jaw-stirring  name 
of  Beef-eaters — which  finds  matter  of 
scorn  for  all  its  neighbours  chiefly  in 
the  inferiority  of  their  provender, 
looking,  as  benoves  them,  with  con- 
tempt on  the  frog-fed  Frenchman,  the 
leek-eating  TafFy^  the  oatmeal-swal- 
lowing Scot,  the  potatoe-devouring 
Irishman,  the  sourcrout  German,  the 
turnip-nibbling  Swede,  the  garlick- 
chewing  Spaniard — and  so  on  to  the 
end  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe— 
firmly  believing  all  the  while,  Uiat  no 


native  of  these  countries  ever  uses,  or 
has  even  heard  of,  other  food  than 
what  they  think  fit  to  aasigu  to  them 
— which  bestows  the  Knightly  title  on 
one  ioint  of  beef,  and  the  Baronial  oo 
another ;  and,  not  to  be  bothering  the 
public  with  a  long  induction  of  par- 
ticulars, has  preserved  these  attrifantei 
from  the  days  in  which  Cssar  found 
them  (barbarous,  to  be  sure,  but  in 
the  middle  of  their  wigwams  came 
lacteq;  vivenies,)  to  the  present  hour. 
Without  going  farther,  what  a  philo- 
sophical work,  a  History  of  the  Ix>rd 
Mayors  of  London,  keeping  an  eye  to 
this  one  peculiar  and  national  point, 
could  be  made,  if  it  were  done  by  a  great 
oesthetic  genius  of  a  comprehensive 
mind,  capable  of  grasping  many  par- 
ticulars in  one  grand  philosophical 
sweep,  such  as  Mr  Coleridge ! 

**  It  has  been  conjectured  by  some* 
that  for  one  fat  person  in  France  or  Spain, 
there  are  an  hundred  in  England.  1  shall 
leave  others  to  determine  the  fiumess  of 
such  a  calculation. 

**  That  we  may,  however,  approach,  or 
even  exceed  it,  no  one  wiU  doubt^  who 
reflects  on  the 


expetudTe  pluu 


.  For  deluging  of  dripping  paiifl, 
introduced  by  the  modem  improvements 
in  the  art  of  grazing,  and  the  condescen- 
sion of  some  of  our  physicians,  who  have 
added  the  culinary  department  to  the 
practice  of  physic.  One  learned  Doctor 
(vid.  Institutes  of  Health)  is  of  opiDaon, 
that  the  vulgarism  of '  Kitchen  Physic  is 
one  of  those  oracles  of  Nature,  that  de- 
serves much  more  attention  than  ridi- 
cule ;*  another  asserts,  that '  no  man  can 
be  a  good  physician,  who  has  not  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  cookery,*  and  orna- 
ments  '  Culina*  with  a  Roman  stew-pan ; 
while  a  third  apologises  for  descending 
from  professional  dignity  to  culinary  pre- 
parations, teaching  us  how  to  msHe '  sa- 
voury jelly,*  which  may  rally  the  powers 
of  digestion  in  that  fisstidious  state  of 
stomach  frequent  after  long  fits  of  the 
gout.  And  it  ought  not  to  be  omitted^ 
amongst  the  great  events  of  the  present 
era,  that  the  combined  efforts  of  art  and 
nature,  produced  in  the  jubilee  year  16Q9, 
the  fattest  ox,  and  the  most  corpulent 
man  ever  heard  of  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

"  It  is  not  a  little  singular,  thata  disease 
which  has  been  thought  characteristie  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  island,  should  have 
been  so  little  attended  to-  Dr  Thomas 
Short's  Discourse  on  CorpulencTt  pub- 
lished in  1727,  with  a  small  pannpUttby 
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Dr  Fleming,  and  some  occasional  ro- 
niarks  in  a  few  systematic  works,  will,  I 
l>elieve,  be  found  to  comprize  all  that  has 
been  smM  in-  this  countrj,  on  what  Dr 
Fotbefgill  termed,  '  a  most  autgularnUt' 

"  In  answer  to  this,  we  may  be  told, 
that  sufficient  has  been  written,  for  any 
man  to  be  his  own  phjrsician  in  this  com- 
plaint, and  that  ^  1e  regime  maigre,'*  and 
I>r  Raddifle's  advice,  of  keeping  the  eyes 
open,  and  the  month  shut,  contains  the 
vhole  secret  of  the  cure.** "-Corjmlcnci/f 
p.  5 — 7. 

Mrhid],  howerer,  is  no  answer  at 
tlL 

"  It  is  supposed,  that  a  person  weigh- 
uig  ooe  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  ge- 
■erally  contains  twenty  pounds  of  fat. 
The  accumulation  of  fat,  or  what  is  com- 
Booly  called  corpulency,  and  by  nosolo- 
gists  denominated  polysardth  is  a  state  of 
body  so  generally  met  with  in  the  Inha- 
bitants of  this  country,  that  it  may  exist 
to  a  certmn  degree  without  being  deem- 
ed worthy  of  attention ;  but,  when  exces- 
8i?e,  is  not  only  burdensome,  but  becomes 
a  disease,  disposes  to  other  diseases— 
and  to  sudden  death. 

"  The  predisposition  to  corpulency 
yaries  in  different  persons.  In  some,  it 
exists  to  such  an  extent,  that  a  consider- 
able secretion  of  fat  will  take  place,  not- 
withstanding strict  attention  to  the  habits 
pf  life,  and  undeviating  moderation  in  the 
gratification  of  the  appetite.  Such  a  pre- 
disposition is  often  hereditary,  and  when 
accompanied,  as  it  frequently  is,  with  that 
easy  state  of  mind,  denominated  *  good 
hnmonr,'  which,  in  the  fair  sex, 

'  Teschet  charma  to  faMt, 

new  ooDquetU,  aud  maintains  the 
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Or  when,  in  men,  the  temper  is  cast  in 
that  happy  mould,  which  Mr  Hume  so 
cheerfully  congratulates  himself  on  pos- 
.scssing,  and  considers  as  more  than  equi- 
Talent  to  a  thousand  a-year;  *  The  habit 
of  looking  at  everything  on  its  favoura- 
ble side  }*^on  such  dispositions  of  body 
and  mind,  corpulency  must,  in  a  certain 
degree,  attcnd.*'~P.  15,  16. 

Part  of  this  we  are  perfectly  certain 
of.  A  good  fat  fmce  is  generally  a  plea- 
sant object.  It  is  most  truly  said,  in 
Peveril  of  the  Peak,  that  an  ill-hu- 
inotfred-Iooking  fat  roan  is  so  rare  an 
object,  as  to  create  in  ns  the  disgust 
which  attends  the  8i|;l)t  of  a  roonster. 
Look  at  the  picture  of  Jack  Powell,  the 
butcher  of  Stebbing  in  Essex,  who 
dicdio  1751,  aged  37,  (Lord  Byron 


and  Uaphaors  aj^c,)  woi<^hincj  iO 
Rtoncs.  What  a  good,  tlioughtlcss, 
beneficent  hilarity  is  in  his  counte- 
nance !  With  what  an  air  of  compla- 
cent self-satisfaction  he  is  wiping  his 
unwiggcd  head — how  agreeably  de- 
gagee  his  loose  vestments  hang  around 
mm  !  You  feel  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  fret  that  raan.  Not  a  black- 
berry did  he  care  about  the  Pope,  the 
Devil,  or  the  l^tender,  or  about  the 
Family  Compact,  or  JMr  Pitt,  or  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe.  We  ven-" 
ture  to  say,  he  had  a  vast  ignorance 
of  the  works  of  Jemmy  Thomson,  or 
Sammy  Johnson,  or  Davie  Hume,  or 
the  Warburtonian  Controversy,  or  any 
other  of  the  flocci-nauci-nihili-pili- 
fications,  which,  in  his  day,  were  en- 
gaging literary  men.  But  if  he  knew 
not  these  trifles,  we  lay  a  rump  and 
dozen  that  he  had  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  a  beef-steak — that  it  would 
be  hard  to  puzzle  him  in  a  mutton- 
chop— that  Tom  Hees's  own  Tripo- 
nions  are  not  deeper  versed  in  the 
mysteries  of  a  belly  of  tripe,  than  he 
was;  and  that,  no  matter  who  was 
the  best  singer  of  bob  majors  within 
the  parish  of  Stebbing,  few  would 
beat  nim  in  disposing  of  their  juicy 
attendant,  the  leg  of  mutton  and  trim- 
mings. 

To  waddle  back  to  Wadd.  We 
shall  skip  some  dozen  or  so  of  his 
pages  at  a  slap,  premising,  that  they 
contain  cures,  &c.  for  corpulency,  one 
of  which  strikes  us  to  be  unutterably 
horrid.  It  is  recommended  as  a  re- 
medy to  devour  Castile  soap.  What 
a  tremendous  abuse  of  the  stomachic 
region!  Sooner  would  we  amplify 
ourselves  to  the  dimensions  of  Da- 
niel Lambert  himself,  than  make  a 
washing-tub  of  our  paunch,  and  con- 
^vert  our  gastric  juice  into  suds.  Ve- 
getable diet  is  more  palatable,  though 
still  highly  objectionable ;  but  as  we 
intend  to  go  at  full  length  into  that 
question  very  shortly,  in  a  philoso- 
nhical  consideration  of  John  Frank 
Newton's  return  to  nature,  we  excuse 
ourselves  from  saying  any  tliiug  farther 
on  the  subject  here. 

There  is  a  vast,  miscellaneous  col- 
lection of  anecdotes  of  corpulency  at 
the  end  of  Wadd's  book  ;  pleasant  to 
read,  but  arranged  with  a  complete 
contempt  of  all  regularity — very  much 
in  the  mniiniT  of  Miss  Letitia  Matil- 
da Hawkins'  new  aUciw^l  «l\  «k  ^ofc 
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Miller.  What,  however,  can  be  more 
agreeable  than  to  hear  of  ladles  of  four 
orfive-and-twenty  stones ;  of  Tunisian 
misses  fattened  for  marriage ;  of  but- 
chers pinguifying  on  their  own  steaks ; 
of  Spanish  generals  feeding  themselves 
on  vinegar,  until  the  skin  hung  round 
the  body  like  a  pelisse,  thereby  ai!brd-> 
log  justification  of  what  might  other, 
wise  seem  a  bouncer  of  George  Col* 
man's^  in  his  description  of  Will  Wad-> 
die, 
**  Whose  skin,  like  a  lady*8  loose  gown, 

hun^  about  him" — 
Of  vrindows  knocked  out,  and  walls 
knocked  in,  to  let  out  prodigious 
coffins ;  of  Englishmen  travelling 
through  Saxony  in  quest  of  the  pic- 
turesque, weighing  550  lb.,  or  39  st. 
ilb. — wafted  through  Italian  valesand 
Valdarmian  regions  on  the  groaning 
necks  of  twelve  chairmen ;  of  Captain 
K.,  of  the  Jamaica  trade,  of  whom  the 
astonished  negro  exclaimed^  "  Great 
big  man — man  big  as  tub,  massa;" 

of  the  son  of  the  Bishop  of (a 

diocese  which,  we  should  imagine, 
must  be  always  vacant,)  who,  at  nine- 
teen, weighed  twenty  stones,  and  was 
remarkable  for  his  wit,  of  which  we 
have  the  following  specimen — 

'^  A  fellow  collegian^  son  of  a  dean^ 
of  a  very  lean  and  spare  habit^  ex- 
pressing his  astonishment  at  their  dif- 
ference of  size,  he  explained  the  rea- 
son by  the  following  extempore  pa- 
rody of  the  old  song. 

There's  a  difference  between 
A  bishop  and  a  dean, 

And  I'll  tell  you  the  reason  why  ; 
A  dean  cannot  dish  up 
A  dinner  like  a  bUhop, 

To  feed  such  a  fat  son  as  I.*' 

— All  of  which,  with  many  other 
equally  piquant  matters,  may  be  found 
in  Mr  Wadd's  Essay  on  Corpulency. 

His  Nugs  Chirurgics  is  a  series  of 
bipgraphical  notes  on  a  collection  of 
Professional  Portraits.  Where  he  got 
the  foundation  of  his  collection^  we 
shall  let  himself  tell. 

"  The  following  pages  owe  their  ori- 
gin to  a  collection  of  Professional  Por- 
traits, the  nucleus  of  which  was  a  set  of 
prints,  given  to  xhe  author  ten  years  ago* 
fry  lut  excdlent  friend,  Mr  FautUleroi/  of 
JBemers  Street  !!  r* 

And  this  volume  bears  the  date  of 
182^,  by  the  end  of  which  year  that 


excellent  friend  had  fallen  a  rictim  ta 
the  laws  of  his  country..  Sic  trcuuU, 
<Sfc. 

The  notes  are  in  general  bxief«  bat 
abo«nding,  as  we  dunk  medical  books 
generally  do,  with  curious  and  pecu'- 
liar  anecdotes.  The  efHgnun  on  Dr 
Glynn^  with  whom  we  were  acquaint- 
ed, (he  died  in  1800,  aged  82,  and 
was  a  Seatonian  prize-poet  in  1757,) 
is  new  to  us.  Glynn  was  an  ugly 
fellow:— 


« 


This  morning,  quite  dead,  Tom  was 

found  in  his  bed, 
Although  he  was  hearty  last  night ; 
But  'tis  thought,  having  seen  Dr  Giyjin 
in  a  dream. 
That  the  poor  fellow  died  of  the  fright." 

As  also  is  the  conundrum  on  the 
Three  Doctors,  which  we  shall  leave 
unanswered,  to  exercise  the  ingenuity 
of  our  readers.  ^ 

What's  DocTOii,  and  Dr,  and     \  writ 
so?  ^ 

But,  on  second  consideratbns,  to 
put  them  out  of  pain,  we  shall  explain 
to  them  that  it  is, 

Dr  Long,  Dr  Short,  and  Dr  Askew. 

Of  Jacob  de  Castro,  we  are  told, 

"  De  Castro  was  one  of  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons,  af- 
ter their  separation  from  the  iMirbers,  in 
the  year  1745;  on  which  occasion  Bon- 
nel  Thornton  suggested  *  ToOke  Barbc 
rum*  for  their  motto. 

'*  The  barber-surgeons  had  a  by-law, 
by  which  they  levied  ten  pounds  on  any 
person  who  should  dissect  a  body  out  of 
their  hall  without  leave. 

**The  separation  did  away  this,  and 
other  impediments  to  the  improvement 
of  surgery  in  England,  which  previously 
bad  been  chiedy  cultivated  in  France. 
The  barber-surgeon  in  those  dajrs  was 
known  by  his  pole,  the  reason  of  which 
is  sought  for  by  a  querist  in  <  The  Bri* 
tish  Apollo,*  foU  Lond.  1708,  No.  a 

'  rde  know  why  he  that  scUeth  ale. 
Hangs  out  a  chequer'd  part  per  pale  | 
And  why  a  barber  at  port-hoto« 
P  uta  forth  a  party-cokmr'd  pole.' 

AN8WBR. 

<  In  antient  Rome,  when  men  knred  flf htin^ , 
And  wounds  and  soars  took  much  dd^ht  ^s 
Man-menders  then  had  nc^e  pay. 
Which  we  call  surgfwu  to  this  daf, 
'Twas  ordered,  that  a  hujrc  kiog  pole. 
With  basin  deck'd,  shouid  grace  the  hole^ 
To  guide  the  wounded,  who  unkmt 
Could  walk,  on  stumps  the  other  nopt : 
But  when  they  ended  all  ihcir  wars. 
And  eren  grew  out  of  love  with  scars. 
Their  trade  decaying ;  to  \uttD  Bwhaminb 
They  join'd  the  other  trade  or  tihsamiur. 
And  to  their  poles,  to  publish  either. 
Thus  twisted  both  their  tndei  tooetliflb* 
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Wadd  on  CorpuUney,  4^c. 


«  From  <  Bnmd's  Hittoiy  of  New- 
cMtle,*  we  find  that  there  was  a  branch 
of  the  fraternity  in  that  place,  as,  at  a 
Beeting,  174^2,  of  the  barber -chinir- 
geooa,  it  was  ordered,  that  they  should 
not  ahave  on  a  Sunday,  and  that  no  bco- 
tharahave  John  Robinson  till  he  pays 
what  he  owes  to  Robert  Shafts.  Speak- 
ing of  the  '  groese  ignorance  of  the  bar- 
bers,' a  fiicetious  author  says,  <  This  puts 
me  in  minde  of  a  barber,  who^  after  he 
had  cupped  me  (as  the  physttian  had 
prescribed)  to  tume  away  a  catarrhe, 


joaany 

'  bat  I  have  sacrificed  many,  who  have 
been  the  better  for  it.*  Then  musing  a 
Httle  with  myselfe,  I  told  him,  '  Surely, 
sir,  you  mistake  vourself;  you  mean 
Koryied. '— <  O,  sir,  by  your  foyour,'  quoth 
he,  *  I  have  ever  heard  it  called  sacrifi- 
cing ;  and  as  for  scarifying,  I  never  heard 
of  it  before.*  In  a  word,  I  could  by  no 
means  persuade  him,  but  that  it  was  the 
barber^soflice  to  sacrifice  men,8ince  which 
time  1  never  saw  any  man  in  a  barber's 
hands,  bat  that  sarri/Zctn^  barber  came 
faito  ray  mind."— iSTtigcv,  p.  192-194^ 

We  shall  oondude  with  a  notice  of 
Greatrakes. 


"  This  iingalar  person,  according  to 
Mr  Boyle,  was  of '  great  honesty  and  ex- 
emplary sobriety ;'  talcing  no  gratuity  for 
his  performances^  and  curing  a  prodigious 
number  of  cases  where  King  Charles  11. 
had  hiitAf  as  testified  by  Boyle,  Cud- 
worth,  Bishop  Wilkins,  and  the  wisest  of 
aD  surgeons^  Surgeon  Wiseman,  who  af- 
firms that  the  King's  touch  had  cured 
more  in  one  year  than  all  the  surgeons  in 
London  had  done  in  an  age !— An  here- 
ditary race  of  Machaons,  in  Scotbmd,  of 
the  name  of  Macdonald,  have  subse- 
qnentlj  perfbrmed  the  same  operation, 
edllng  it  Olacath,  which  is,  handling  the 
part  affected,  and  muttering  certain 
words.  They  also  were  of  <  great  ho- 
nesty,' and  never  accepted  of  afeeon  any 
entreaty. 

**  After  the  Restoration,  great  multi- 
todea  ioeked  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
royal  tnueh ;  insomuch,  that  'six  or  se- 
ven pertons  were  crushed  to  death,  press- 
lag  at  the  durofgeon's  doore  for  tickets.* 
— EvKLYir's  Jimmak  Vol.  IL  p.  571.  In 
ion;  the  Kmg  touched  8577;  and 
Browne  rennriu^  that  notwithstanding 
the  noBbefs  were  so  great  as  to  amount 
to  a  coMidierable  portion  of  the  whole 
MtfoSb  yatv  upon  any  new  dectoration  of 
hflriiM^  th^warai^pin  as  ihft  a«  i/oone 
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had  applied  before ;  '  a  thing  as  mon- 
strous as  strange.'  Notwithstandmg  this, 
it  began  to  decline.  Oliver  Cromwell 
tried  in  vain  to  exercise  this  royal  prero- 
gative ;  and  in  1684,  Thomas  RostweU 
was  tried  for  high-treason,  because  he 
spoke  with  contempt  of  King  Charles's 
pretensions  to  the  cure  of  Scrofula.' 
Charles  Bernard,  who  bad  made  thii 
touching  the  subject  of  raillery  all  his  life- 
time, till  he.became  seijeant-surgeon,  and 
found  it  a  good  perquisite,  solved  all  diffi- 
culties by  saying  with  a  jeer, '  Really  one 
could  not  have  thought  it,  if  one  had  not 
seen  it.' 

*^  The  Hon.  Daines  Barrington,  in  his 
'  Observations  on  our  Ancient  StatnteSy* 
p.  107,  tells  us  of  an  old  man,  a  witness 
in  a  cause,  who  averred,  that  when  Queen 
Anne  was  at  Oxford,  she  touched  him, 
when  a  child,  for  the  eviL  Mr  Barring- 
ton,  when  he  bad  finished  his  evidence, 
*  asked  him  whether  he  was  really  cured  ?* 
Upon  which,  he  answered,  with  a  signifi- 
cant smile,  that  he  believed  himself  never 
to  have  had  a  complaint  that  deserved 
to  be  considered  as  the  evil,  but  that  his 
parents  were  poor,  and  had  no  ol^ectwn  to 
ihe  bit  of  GOLD, 

"  lliis  new  exploded  royal  gift  is  thus 
described  by  Shakespeare  :— 

*  Strangely  viiited  people. 
All  iwoUen  and  uloeroiu,  pitinil  to  the  eye» 
The  mere  despair  of  lurgery,  he  corei : 
Hangfaig  a  colden  stamp  about  their  nedu. 
Put  on  with  holy  prayers.' 

Macbeth, 

*'  The  obsolete  practice  of  Greatrakes 
has  in  a  de^ee  appeared  again  in  the 
shape  of  friction^  and  has  revived  in  full 
force  in  the  process  of  tkumbmg  and  rub^ 
bmgt  as  applied  by  certain  adepts  to  dis- 
tortions, who  have  not  the  same  scrupu- 
lous difficulties  that  Greatrakes  and  the 
Macdonald  had  about  the  Honoranunu^* 
— Nugce,  p.  213-215. 

Valentine  Greatrakes  was  a  voung, 
tall  man,  of  a  most  respectable  tamily. 
He  verily  believed  in  nis  power,  and 
sometimes  succeeded  stran^ly  enough. 
It  is  odd  that  it  continued  m  nim  only 
about  five  years.  One  of  his  family 
was  the  Wuliam  Greatrakes,  who  was 
absurdly  enough  set  up  as  the  author 
of  Junius,  on  tae  strength  of  his  epi- 
taph being  the  same  as  the  motto  to 
the  letters — Stat  nominis  umbra. 

We  must  add,  that  Wadd  has  a  ca« 
pital  taste  in  drawing  droll  caricature 
figures.  Nothing  can  he  better  dian 
the  fat  fellow,  wim  a  chateau  bras  and 
a  cane  peipendicularlv  nvetted  in  the 
ground,  which  faces  uve  VQSX&i  ^»^  ^ 
our  illustrated  copy. 
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Remarks  connected  with  the  Criticiim  of  Poetry, 
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BEMARKS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  CRITICISM  OF  POETRY. 


Perhaps  it  has  not  been  conceived^ 
nor  ever  may  be,  what  power  is  possi- 
ble to  be  exerted  over  the  spirit  of  a 
people  by  words. 

We  understand  imperfectly  the  ef- 
fects of  knowledge : — those  less,  which 
follow  from  the  impressions  made,  by 
the  positive  and  explicit  meanings  de- 
clared in  language,  upon  imagination 
and  sensibility.  But  if  there  be  also, 
as  doubtless  tnere  is,  a  not  immomen- 
tous  influence,  which  must  be  allowed 
as  dbtinctly  proper  to  the  words  them- 
selves of  discourse,  this,  especially,  we 
find  it  difficult  to  measure,  or  conceive. 

An  Age,  rejoicing,  like  our  own,  in 
intellectual  proficiency,  hardly  believes 
that  which  hitherto  it  has  not  explain- 
ed. An  age,  triumphing,  like  ours,  in 
applications  of  Intellect  to  gross  uti- 
lity, and  to  knowledge  of  evident  de- 
monstration, is  slow  to  comprehend, 
and  reluctant  to  avow,  the  moment 
and  power  of  Forms.  Yet  is  it  just 
.  in  such  an  age,  in  which  the  imagina- 
tion of  life  declines,  that  the  imagina- 
tion adhering  to — inhabiting — intel- 
lectual forms  may  become  inestimably 
important 

Words  are — or  in  them  is  given — 
the  external  form  of  Poetry.  If  the  de- 
light of  Poetry  is  useful,  a  part  of  that 
Utility  is  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  the 
substance, — to  the  meanings  which  the 
words  expound, — but  to  the  exquisite 
labour  wnich  the  Art  of  Poetry  has 
bestowed  on  consummating  its  exter- 
nal form — on  the  words. 


Power,  in  words,  is  either  of  the 
matter  which  they  deliver,  or  their 
own : — and  of  the  understanding,  or 
of  imagination  and  feeling :— outward- 
ly, or  internally  manifested : — if  with- 
in the  mind,  in  the  first  influenced, 
or,  through  it,  in  others : — ^immediate- 
ly, or  ultimately. 

That  is  scanned  more  easily,  which 
is  proper  to  the  matter,  than  to  the 
words  : — of  the  understanding,  than 
of  impression  and  affection : — the  ex- 
ternally, than  the  inwardly, — the  ori- 
ginidly  than  the  derivatively, — the  im- 
med  ately,  than  the  ultimately  mani- 
fested. 

What  dare  we  hope  from  Specula- 
tion, which  should,  in  the  most  instan- 
ces, prefer  the  more  difficult  question : 
-—attaching  itself  to  investigate  ef- 
fecte,  rather  of  the  hngaage,  than  the 
matter /--^f  feeling  impressed^  than 


of  intelligence  instructed  ; — hidden, 
than  visible ; — comprehending  the  long 
subsequent,  with  the  present ; — and 
with  those  of  which  the  mind  first  in- 
terested is  the  seat,  the  most  widely 
diffused  from  it  into  others  ? — 

Yet  one  part  of  such  inquiry  is  sup- 
posed in  the  Theory  of  the  Fine  Arts : 
— the  other  in  the  determination  of 
their  Utility. 

Whence  is  Poetry  the  great  cultiva- 
tor of  language  ? — From — 1.  its  to- 
pics, in  which  it  is  unlimited  and  uni- 
versal : — 2.  its  passions,  which  are  free, 
intense,  entire : — 3.  its  peculiar,  quick 
and  deep  sensibility  for  the  properties 
of  language. — The  knowledge,  or  use, 
by  a  poet,  of  his  native  speech,  is, 
therefore,  extended, — inventive, — skil* 
Jul. 

I.  Extended— since  what  is  there 
— known  or  thought — that  he  must 
not  delineate  and  express? — II.  In- 
ventive— not  only  as  Language,  to 
Passion,  asking  its  utmost  expression, 
usually  yields  more  than  it  had  seem- 
ed to  possess;  but  as  Intellect,  un- 
der Passion,  conceives  in  new  modes, 
which  Language  is  changed  in  fbllow- 
ing. — III.  This  head  might  be  refer- 
red higher. — Poetry  is,  throughout. 
Art. — llie  bold  Art,  which  construct- 
ed metre,  has  influenced  in  every  way 
the  language  of  Poetry.  By  severing 
it  to  Art,  it  justifies,  if  it  does  not  al- 
most exact  pains  more  elaborate,  and 
less  disguisedly  so,  employed  in  fhii- 
ming  it,  than  might  else  become  the 
medium  of  men's  natural  communica- 
tion : — And  by  laying  the  ground  in 
Poetry  of  an  otherwise  unknown  har- 
mony of  words,  it  induces  in  the  spi- 
rit, awake  and  susceptible  with  that 
delight,  a  more  observant  and  feeling 
apprehension  of  their  other  properties : 
— In  both  ways,  rendering  the  lan.- 
guage  of  Poetry  skilful. 


The  following  observations  m\y 
shew  that  there  is,  acknowledged  by 
us,  a  j)roper  influence,  action,  or  power 
of  Words  : — that  is  to  say,  distinct 
from  any  which  is  to  be  regarded  as 
specifically  and  necessarily  inherent  in 
the  Ideas  denoted  by  them. 

1.  The  word,  dirided— or  conceived 
in  division — ^from  the  idea  which  it 
represents,  is  not  solely  indifferent  to 
us.  An  unknown  language  has  a  dim- 
racter  to  oui  esx, — abnoil  tA  oas  tma^ 
g^HUtUoii.    And  ui  Vaoim  \KDf5(ia^ 
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some  part — one  ilcuiciit — oftlic  pow- 
trtiil  lurmony  of  vtr>c,  ib  of  the  sound, 
unreferrcil  to  the  scnso. 

2.  To  the  word  must  be  ascribed, 
farther,  whatsoever  force  of  action  or 
impresiion,— -Mou/^A  dniwn  from  the 
meaning, — it  adds  to  that  wliich  al- 
ready and  unavoidably  accompanies 
the  meaning. — ^We  may  therefore  cite, 
in  the  second  place, 

— ^The  second  part  of  harmony  in 
hnguage,— relations  of  the  material 
elements  of  the  word*  to  the  idea, 
( — harmony  btf  expression,)  These 
are  manifold :  more,  and  less  obvious : 
— regarding  in  the  word,  its  properties, 
natural,  as  articulated  sound,  and  ar- 
tificud,  as  a  constituent  of  metre : — 
in  the  signification,  the  essential  idea, 
the  connexions  of  ideas  with  one  an- 
other, and  specifically  those  modifica- 
tions of  the  single  idea,  which  give 
the  grammatical  quality  of  the  word. 

3.  Other  effects  of  the  words  require, 
without  being  dravoi  from,  their  sig- 
nificance. Such  are,  in  the  third  place, 

— Certain  more  general  (verbal) 
qualities  of  Style  : — As, — the  purity 
of  idiom : — ^that  use  of  a  language 
wliich  distinguishes  degree  in  the 
maker: — the  exemption  from,  at  some 
times, — at  others,  the  employment  of 
—its  familiar,  and  homely,  expression: 
— ^Lastly,  Some  part  of  what  has  been 
accepted — whether  rightly  or  not  is 
not  now  our  question— with  every 
people,  as  a  language  of  Foetry : — 
And,  in  the  fourth  place, 

4.  Certain  more  particular  (also  ver- 
bal) conditions  oi  Style: — viz.  the 
effect  in  composition,  of  historically 
known  facts  of  a  language : — princi- 
pally, of  its  more  ancient,  and  more 
modem  foims: — in  tongues  of  mixed 
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ori;j:r.i,  nl  iLriv;?;'(>»j  W.v.w  oiu-  or  an- 
other souiw : — ot  (li.iKi'ts: — of  in- 
novation, or  invention  in  language. 

5.  A  fifth  instance  o.'  force  proper 
to  words  may  be  mentioned  in  the  ap- 
titude for  expression,  differing  in  dif- 
ferent languages,  with  the  principle 
of  their  grammatical  formation. 

The  most  difficult,  in  truth  the  es* 
sential  points  of  the  argument  remain ; 
— and  may  be  comprised  in  these  two 
questions. — How  much  of  the  passion, 
or  lively  power  belonging  to  the  idea, 
is,  by  tliat  habit  of  Association,  which 
collects  and  concentrates  upon  the  sign 
the  affection  proper  to  the  thing  sig- 
nified, effectually  transferrt'd  upon  the 
word  ? — How  much,  in  Style,  univer- 
sally, of  the  manner  nf  ttresenting 
thought,  is  of  the  words,  and  now  mncn 
is  effected  in  the  thought  ?^- 

These  two  questions  answered,  and 
the  precedii^;  considerations  followed 
out,  might  want  not  mudi  of  exhaust- 
ing the  inquiry,  which  they  serve  to 
propose.  Simply  stated,  they  may  re- 
mind us,  that  the  force,  in  composi- 
tion, proper y  distinctively  from  the  ideas 
annexed  to  them,  to  words,  is  not,  nor 
by  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  fix 
the  canons  of  writing,  has  ever  been 
accounte<l  of  as  slightly  efficacious. 
The  Inquiry,  were  it  even  somewhat 
minutely  and  anxiously  pursued,  is 
not  of  nice  and  vain  curiosity ;  but  ne- 
cessary to  the  Criticism,  as  it  is  link- 
ed with  the  advancement,  or  mainte- 
nance— ^if  any  induction  of  their  prin- 
ciples may  avail  to  advance  or  main- 
tain them — of  those  Fine  Arts,  which 
speak  to  the  human  Mind  by  words, 
and  which  are  usually  comprehended 
by  us  under  the  denominations.  Elo- 
quence and  Poetry. 


*  Campbell^s  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric.  Book  III.  ch.  I.  §  3.  "  Words  consi- 
"  dered  at  sounds.  When  1  entered  on  the  consideration  of  vivacity  us  depending  on 
"  the  choice  of  words,  I  observed  that  the  words  may  be  either  proper  terms,  or 
"  rhetorical  tropes ;  and  whether  the  one  or  other,  they  may  be  regarded  not  only  as 
**  signs,  but  ai  xaunds,  and  consequently  as  cajKiblc  in  certain  case futf  bearing,  in  some 
"  degree,  a  natural  resemblance  or  ajjinily  to  the  things  signified.  The  two  first  articles, 
"  proper  terms  and  rhetorical  trope?,  I  have  discussed  already,  regarding  only  the 
'"  sense  and  application  of  the  words,  whether  used  literally  or  figuratively.  //  re- 
"  mains  now  to  consider  them  in  regard  to  the  sounds  and  the  qffiniiy  to  t/ie  sufyect  of  which 
"  the  sound  is  suscqUible.  When,  us  I'opc  exprcssetli  it,  *  the  sound  is  made  an  echo  to 
**  the  sense,'  tftere  is  added,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  the  usaociution  arising  from  custom ; 
"  the  influence  of  rtsemblance  between  the  signs  and  the  things  stgnifetli  and  this  doubtless 
**  tends  to  strengUien  the  vnjrresuon  made  by  the  discourse.  This  subject,  1  acknowledge, 
**  bath  been  very  much  Ci.nvas8ed  by  critics ;  1  »hull  therefore  be  tlie  briefer  in  my 
**  remarks,  confining  myself  chiefly  to  the  two  following  |.oint<i.  First,  I  shall  in- 
**  quire  what  kinds  of  things  language  is  capable  of  imitating  by  its  sound,  and  in 
"  what  degree  it  is  capable ;  secondly,  what  rank  ought  to  be  ussi^cd  to  this  syc- 
^  ciet  of  exeellcncc,  and  iu  what  cases  it  ought  to  be  uUvinplv"\.'' 
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It  it  known  to  the  more  curious  of 
my  reiders,  (for^  in  truths  the  tffidr 
has  long  nnce  passed  totally  into  ob- 
livion,  as  concerns  the  reading  pub' 
Uc,)  that  Gilbert  Wakefield^  who  cor- 
renonded  with  Charles  Fox  upon 
▼eroal  emendations  of  Euripides,  and 
so  forth,  and  who  enjoyed  m  his  day 
considerable  reputation  as  a  classical 


tion.  The  book  not  only  damned 
Gilbert  at  once  as  an  Enajush  critic ; 
but,  in  the  event,  utterly  au&mned  him 
as  a  critic  of  anything,  since  people 
in  general  are  not  quite  so  stupid,  but 
that  they  can  perodTC  the  extreme 
impobability  of  an  Englishman  being 
quite  incapable  of  understandingone  <£ 
tne  most  correct  of  his  own  country's 


scholar— once  published  a  volume  of    authors,  and  yet  pretending  to  throw 
Pope's  poems,  adorned  with  notes  by     light  upon  the  dark  passages  of  au- 


himsel^  by  way  of  specimen  of  a  com- 
plete edition  of  that  great  poet's  works. 
The  undertaking  went  no  farther,  but 
this  volume  having  been  almost* entire- 
ly converted  into  trunk-lining,  the  few 
copies  remaining  acquire  a  high  merit 
in  the  eyes  of  folks  of  a  certain  order ; 
and  accordingly,  it  is  la^  down  at  p. 
730,of  this  "  Guide  and  Companion," 
that  "  Wakefield's  volume  is,  so  far  as 

it  goes,  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  SATISFAC- 
TOaV  PEEFORMANCES   OF   ITS  KIND; 


thors  who  wrote  some  thousands  of 
years  ago,  in  a  dead  and  forgotten 
tongue.  But  to  cut  matters  short  at 
onoe^who  does  not  remember  the  fa- 
mous quizB  on  the  poetry  of  folks  of 
quality,  which  some  ascribe  to  Pope, 
others  to  Swift,  others  to  Arbuthnot, 
but  which  all  agree  in  considering  as 
one  of  the  broadest,  if  not  of  the  but, 
pieces  of  quixsifieation  extant  in  the 
English  tong^  ?  Well,  only  be  plea- 
sed to  see  how  the  first  verse  of  this 


and  that  it  is  to  be  reorsttbd,  he    jeu-itetprit  is  introduced  and  oom« 


felt  himself  deterred  from  its  comple- 
tion by  the  promised  edition  of  Joseph 
Warton- !  U 

How  stands  the  fiict  ?— True,  most 
true  it  is,  that  this  is  ''  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  peefoemances 
of  its  KIND,"  if,  by  "  its  kind,"  is 
mesnt  the  great  genus  of  Assert. 
The  work  is  certamly  below  all  con« 
tempt-— ignorant,  stupid,  asinine,  bes- 
tially dull  and  d^;raded  to  the  utmost 
possible  pitch  of  any  man's  satisfac« 


mented  on  by  the  glorious  emender 
of  Euripides,  the  keeu-siffhted  pene* 
trator  of  the  mysteries  of  old  Greek 
dioruses,  the  lynx-eyed  hero  of  bugs 
and  shorts,  in  this  most  satisfactory 
performance,  the  non-oomplecion  of 
which  is,  in  the  opinion  of  t^  Reve- 
rend Thomas  Frognall  Dibdin,  so 
deeply  to  be  ''  regretted." 

Read,  benevolent  reader,  what  I 
transcribe  from  this  great  man's  edi- 
tion ;  read,  and  trust  your  eyes. 

*•  song  BT  a  person  of  QUALITY.   (I) 

«^  Fluttering,  gpread  thy  purple  pinioas,  (2) 

Gende  Cupid,  o*er  my  heart ; 
I,  a  slave  in  thy  dominions. 
Nature  must  give  way  to  Art 
Notes  by  Gilbert  Wakefield, 
^^{l)  Tbissong  is  ascribed  to  Swift,  in  Sheridan's  edition,  voL  viiL  p  168.   lam  not 
able  to  ascertain  me  author,  nor  would  it  reflect  much  honour  on  the  genius  of  either. 
//  Mcenu  disjointed  and  obscure. 

*'  (2)  purple  jpinions,]^(ynd  speaks  of  purple  Cupid,  and  Milton  says,  with  inimi- 
table elegance,  Par«  Lout,  iv.  763 : 

*^  Here  Love  his  golden  shafts  employs  ;  here  lights 
His  constant  lamp,  and  waves  his  purple  wings. 
*'  (3)  Nature  must  give  way  to  ArU\-^yifhtX  is  the  propriety  of  this  observation  ? 
and  what  its  appHcadon  to  the'present  subject  ?*' 

Is  it  not  a  sweet  thing,  Christopher,  to  see  one  ass  clawing  another's  ears  in 
this  amiable  manner  ?  C.  P. 

Certainly.    Go  on.    C.  N. 
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MINUTA  OANTABBXOIBNSXA. 
Y«y/M«T«  juii  A^itf/MTM— A  thing  of  ahndi  and  patcfaei. 

I. 

OK  TBI  APrOINTMBirr  or  OHS  WBO  BADMO  MUHCAL  rOmOU,  TO  A  CBOEUTE»*8  PLACE 
AT  OmilDGEy  lOBBLY  BBCAUSI  BM  WAf  A  IBUHOLOBa  OF  MOmTKAMFIONSHiaL'. 

"  A  siDgtog  man,  and  yet  not  sing ! 

Come,  justify  yourpatron's  bounty : 
Give  us  a  song."—''  Excuse  me,  sir ; 

My  Toice  is-— in  another  county." 

II. 

OV  A  STUDBMT  BUNG  POT  OUT  OP  COIOIONI^  lOa  lOHIKa  CHAPaL. 

To  fast  and  pray  we  are  by  Scripture  taught : 

0  could  I  do  but  either  as  I  ought  1 

In  both,  alas  I  I  err ;  my  frailty  sucIh— 

1  pray  too  little,  and  I  nst  too  mudi. 

III. 

ON  A  PETIT-MAIXRE  PHYSICIAN. 


When  P—- nn^-«gt— n  for  female  ills  indites, 
Studvin^  alone  not  what,  but  how  he  writes. 
The  ladies,  as  his  graceful  form  €key  scan. 
Cry— with  ill-omen'd  rapture—'*  Killing  man  !" 

IV. 
ON  THE  MABaXAOE  OP  A  WMMY  TBUf  COUPLS. 

St  Paul  has  declared^  that  when  persons,  though  twain. 

Are  in  wedlock  united,  one  flesh  they  remain : 

But  had  he  been  by,  when,  like  Pharaoh's  kine  pairing, 

Dr  D-— gl — s  of  B---n— t  espoused  Miss  M-»nw— r— -ng. 

The  ApMtle,  no  doubt,  would  hare  altered  his  tone. 

And  have  said,  "  These  two  splinters  shall  now  midce  one  bone." 

V. 

Had  thy  spoose,  Dr  Drumstick,  been  ta'en  from  thy  side, 

in  the  same  way  that  Eve  became  Adam's  fiedr  bride. 

And  aeain  by  thy  side  on  the  bridal  bed  laid ; 

Though  thou  could'st  not,  like  Adam,  have  ^lantly  said, 

"  Thou  art  flesh  of  my  flesh"— because  flesh  thou  hast  none— 

Thou  with  truth  mignt'st  have  said,  "  Thou  art  bone  of  my  bone. 

VI. 

ON  A  vaay  tiny  anglb^  encumsd  ani^  plantid  with  sueubi. 

This  little  garden  little  Jowett  made. 
And  fenced  it  with  a  little  palisade. 
.  A  little  taste  hath  little  Dr  Jowett ; 
This  little  garden  doth  a  little  shew  it. 

latinb. 

Exiguum  hunc  hortum  fedt  Jowettulus  istc 

Exiguus,  ruUo  et  muriit  exiguo  : 
Exiguo  hoc  horto  forsan  Jowettulus  iste 

Exiguus  mentem  prodidit  exiguam. 
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THB  OROUSOMS  CARYL  ; 

Ant  moit  TreutJffid  BaUant, 

Cofnpilit  be  Mr  Houogb 

There  wals  ane  man  came  out  of  the  weste. 

And  ane  uncouth  caryl  wals  hee. 
For  the  bouzely  hay  re  upon  his  hede 

Wals  pirlit  with  his  derke  eebree« 

And  the  feint  ane  browe  had  thb  carjl  ava. 

That  mortyl  man  cold  see^ 
For  all  from  nis  noz  to  his  sholder  blaidc 

Wals  dufflit  rychte  fearsome!  ye. 

And  hee  nouther  hald  bonnet,  hoze^  nor  shone. 

Nor  sarke  nor  trewis  hald  hee. 
But  ane  short  buffe  jerkinj^  rounde  his  waiste. 

That  hardlye  reechyt  his  knee. 

And  hee  hald  a  belt  of  the  ^de  bullis  hyde, 

And  ane  buckil  of  irone  hald  hee. 
And  he  buir  ane  pole  on  his  sholder, 

Wals  ten  lang  feite  and  three. 

Als  hee  came  up  by  the  Craigyeburn, 

With  stalwarde  steppe  and  free, 
Hee  lokit  up  to  the  Saddil-Yoke, 

Als  hee  wolde  take  wingis  and  flee. 

And  aye  hee  keustc  his  burlye  heede 

To  flyng  the  hayre  from  his  ee ; 
And  hee  hemmit  and  snockerit  so  awsome  loude. 

That  the  levis  shoke  on  the  tree. 

And  the  lyttel  wee  burdis  helde  up  their  neckit. 
And  maide  their  croppis  full  sma'. 

And  till  that  caryl  wals  out  of  sychte, 
Ane  breath  they  durste  not  drawe. 

And  the  wodeman  grypit  to  his  long  bille^ 

Thynkinff  his  lyffe  wals  gone. 
And  ranne  behynae  the  hezil  bushe, 

Tille  the  stalwarde  caryl  passit  on. 

And  the  deeris-toke  to  their  heelis  and  rauiie. 

With  their  nozes  fro  the  wynde. 
And  till  they  wonne  to  Carrytron  Chins, 

They  ncfer  lokit  them  behynde. 

And  the  Tcrrye  doogis  of  the  sheepherd  ladis 
Were  seint  witli  burninge  dreide. 

For  they  toke  their  tailes  betweine  their  houghis^ 
And  made  to  the  braies  with  speide : 
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And  they  eshotte  out  their  crookyt  tangU^ 
In  lenthe  more  than  ane  spanne,  . . 

And  laid  their  luegis  backe  to  Adr  bedda. 
And  whynkit  us  tbeye  ranne. 

And  the  oussen  codcyt  thieit  stupid  .heedi8> 
And  swatchyt  theire  taiUsffull  longe. 

And  aye  they  caiperitrouiide  and  rounde> 
And  wiste  not  quhat  wals  wronge. 

And  aye  quhan  the  caryl  save  a  yowte. 
Or  soockerit  with  helsche  and  braye. 

Then  all  the  rockis  playit  clatter  agayne> 
And  nicherit  for  mylis  awaye. 

And  the  welderis  started  on  the  steipe^ 

Or  scowrit  alongis  the  leei 
And  the  lyttil  wee  kiddis  rose  from  their  layris. 

And  Mette  moste  erdlischlye. 

But  iffe  this  caryl  wals  fleshe  and  Uude, 
Or  ane  monstoure  comit  fro  helle. 

Or  risen  out  of  the  deepis  of  the  se. 
No  manne  in  the  lonue  colde  telle. 

But  sickan  ane  daye  and  sickan  ane  fraye. 
Or  sickan  ane  frightesome  tale^ 

Nevir  pat  that  contraye  in  dismaye^ 
Since  Crod  maide  Annerdaille. 

For  it  wals  saide  ane  horryde  trayne 
Had  passit  at  the  braike  of  daye^ 

Of  monstouris  haisting  out  of  the  weste. 
And  bounde  for  the  fellis  away. 

The  caiyl  he  came  to  the  Greye-Maris  Linne, 

Benethe  the  rorynge  steipe. 
And  he  howckyt  ane  holle  lyke  bendyd  bowe, 

Ane  trenche  bothe  longe  and  deipe. 

And  he  puUit  the  braiken  fro  the  slacke. 

The  hedder  fro  the  hille. 
The  rowti-tree  fro  the  Straung^Cleuche  Liniie, 

And  the  birke  of  the  Haken  Guille. 

And  seven  Soottis  ellis  of  that  deipe  hoUe> 

He  coverit  up  cairfullye. 
And  there  he  laye  with  his  horrid  crewe, 

Unseine  be  mortyl  ee ; 
For  no  manne  dorst  come  nie  that  houffe> 

For  the  lyfie  of  l\is  bodye. 

But  the  oussen  sancted  fro  the  houmisiy 

The  welderis  fro  the  brae  ; 
Quhille  the  herdis  eromblit  throu  the  loude. 

And  wist  oat  quStit  til  saye. 
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Y(miiff  maidii  w»e  miemg  fro  their  beddis,    * 

Berore  thejkikke  of  the  chtye;. 
And  moderiflrvoArd  their  tome  credlis. 

For  the  baimis  had  elyit  awaye. 

But  worde  isgone  etate,  and  worde  is  gone  weate^ 

From  Yacrawe  untdthe  Ae; 
And  came  to  the  Lord  of  AmierdaiUe, 

At  Locheaa  qnhare  he  laye. 

That  Lorde  he  leudie  at  hit  TaaseUnenia  tale> 

And  he  sajde  fblliocandlyi^ 
I  will  wende  to  the  Urey-Meria  Linne  the  morne. 

This  grouaome  caryl  to  see. 


Lord  Annerdaille  rose  at  the  akreigh  of  the  dayc. 
And  mounted  his  berry-hrowne  steide. 

With  fbure-aad-twentye  wale  wychte  menne^ 
To  gnairde  him  in  tymme  of  neide* 


And  thre  stainche  Uode-hundis  at  his  heile. 

Of  the  terronble  border  brude. 
That  weille  odd  tracke  the  mydnidite  theiffe^ 

Or  the  sheddonr  of  Qirystean  blade. 

And  ouhen  hee  comit  to  the  Hunter-Heck, 
Ocn  there  wals  a  greeveous  maene. 

For  somethvBge  wals  mvssing  orer  nychte. 
That  coloe  not  be  tolde  againe. 

But  hee  louait  the  leishes  of  his  blode-hundis 

That  lokit  bothe  doure  and  drove. 
For  they  nouthir  rowit  ihem  on  tne  swairde. 

Nor  scamperit  runde  for  joye. 

But  they  snokyd  the  dewe^  andsnokyd  the  dewc. 

And  snokit  it  ouer  againe ; 
And  the  byrsb  raise  uponne  their  badds, 

Broschit  lyke  ane  wyld  boris  maine. 

Then  Jowler  bae  blonde  to  youfie^ 
With  a  shorte  and  ane  aungrie  tone. 

And  Gennaa'a  ee  begoode  to  glent. 
With  a  bbde-reide  g^aire  thereoone. 

But  Harper  tumit  his  flewe  to  the  hennis. 

And  hee  gaif  ane  tout  ao  hmge^ 
That  all  the  wodia  in  Moffiit-diulle, 

With  mouksse  echoia  ronget 

That  wals  the  true  and  the  waimynge  note, 

Awaye  wente  the  hundis  amaine. 
And  awaye  wente  the  honmen  them  behynde. 

With  qrarre  and  widi  ateddye  reine. 
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But  tbe  fordis  were  deippe,  and  the  buikb  were  steippe^ 

And  paitbwaye  there  wals  none. 
And  or  they  wonne  to  the  Seleothe  Bttme;, 

The  braif  Uode-hundis  were  gone. 

But  they  hearit  the  echois  dynnling  on, 

Alonge  the  dudis  so  cauhne, 
Als  gin  the  spyritis  of  the  feUis 

Were  synging  their  momyng  psaulme. 

And  the  egiU  lefte  his  mistye  haime, 

Amtddis  the  difle  so  griimne^ 
And  he  belted  the  momyngis  ruddye  browe> 

And  joinit  in  the  Modye  liyinme. 

^'  Spur  on^  spur  on/'  cryit  Anuerdailley 

*'  Leiste  evil  mine  hundis  betydde. 
Gin  the  reireris  hydde  were  maide  of  ime« 

Ane  ryying  it  moste  bydde."— - 

Quhan  they  came  up  to  the  Greye-Meris  Linne, 

To  the  trenche  bothe  deippe  and  lonse. 
Lord  AnnerdaiUe's  steide  tumit  runde  his  hdde. 

No  £Eu-ther  he  dochte  gange : 

But  aye  he  scraipjd^  and  be  mori  t  ^ 

And  lukyd  witn  wylde  dismaye. 
And  fain  wald  haif  spoken  to  his  raaister ; 

But  colde  not  get  worde  to  saye. 

*'  Who  boldis  this  holle,"  cryit  Annerdaiile» 

''  This  denne  of  dreide  and  doubte  ? 
Gin  yee  bee  creatnris  of  mcurtyl  bjrrthe, 

I  soummont  you  to  come  oute."-— 

He  hearit  ane  snockir^  and  than  ane  laughe. 

And  than  ane  smotherit  screime, 
Als  gih  the  devil  bald  been  asleipe 

And  wakenit  oute  of  ane  dreime* 

And  the  three  blode-hundis  youlit  aloude, 
Quban  theye  hearit  their  maisteris  voyce ; 

For  theye  were  chainit  withyne  the  cave ; 
And  nrightesome  grewe  the  noise. 

But  oute  then  came  tbe  grousome  caryl^ 

And  up  on  bis  trencbe  stode  hee> 
And  bis  towzlyc  bede  it  kythit  als  hiche 

Als  the  bill  of  Tumberrye. 

Lord  Annerdaille  hald  not  worde  to  saye^ 

For  his  berte  it  beatte  so  faste ; 
And  thocbe  be  put  grette  couryge  on> 

He  stode  full  sore  aghaste. 
Vol.  XVn.  L 
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And  aje  bee  lokit  at  the  carylis  maike. 

Ana  then  at  his  pf  gmye  mennis ;— -< 
They  were  no  more  before  his  hice 

Than  ane  scrowe  of  cockis  and  hennis. 

"  Chryste  be  mine  shielde !"  said  Lord  Annerdaille^ 

*'  For  als  mine  fiuthe  shall  shwyve. 
If  ten  such  carylis  were  in  the  londe^ 

They  wold  swaUowe  it  up  alyve." — 


tr 


Quhat  seike  yott  beire  ?"  quod  the  gyant  earylj 
*'  Or  quhat  is  yow  wille  with  mee  ?" — 
We  seike  for  oussen,  sheipe^  and  kye. 
And  eke  for  ane  fidre  ikdye  V — 


€€ 


You  shall  haif  their  bonis  then/*  said  the  caryl  ; 
You  shall  haif  them  with  ri^hte  gode  wille^ 
Quhan  mine  ffude  danis  and  nobil  sonnis 
Haif  gnawit  at  them  their  fille." — 

''  Lorde  be  myne  shielde  1"  ouod  Annerdaille^ 
**  And  saife  me  from  skaitne  and  scorne  1 

For  the  lylds  of  that  I  nefer  hearit. 
From  the  daye  that  I  wals  borne. 

''Couse  forthe  myne  hundis,  thou  baisse  reircr  ! 

If  rackle  thou  woldest  not  bee." — 
"  Lothe  wold  I  bee^**  the  caryl  replyit^ 

'*  For  outhir  youre  golde  or  fee. 

"  Theye  wiH  brynge  downe  the  stott  but  and  the  stciro, 

The  welder  and  the  fleite  hynde  ; 
Or  be  dcjune  to  myne  gude  derois, 
Quhan  better  they  may  not  fynde." — 

Lord  Anncrdaille  he  waxed  wroUie, 

Such  thochtis  he  oolde  not  thole. 
And  he  Towit  to  shede  the  carylis  blode. 

And  burrye  him  in  his  hoUe. 

"  Art  thou  for  battil }"  the  caryl  reply  it, 

*'  That  thynge  rejoysethe  mee ; 
For  it  will  pleisse  our  stomackis  to  feiste 

On  thyne  fiitte  men  and  thee."— 

Hee  bore  ane  polle  on  his  sholder 

Wals  ten  large  feite  and  three. 
And  out  of  that  hee  throste  ane  speire, 

Moste  dreadfulle  for  to  see. 

Lord  Annerdaille's  men  drew  out  their  brandis. 

And  flewe  on  the  caryl  amaine ; 
But  in  five  twynkillynms  of  an  ee, 

Ane  thirde  of  them  lay  slainc. 
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The  reste  whelit  runde  their  steedis  and  fledde, 

Swifte  als  the  westlande  wynde  ; 
But  some  they  quakit  and  stode  agaate, 

Qiilian  lokiDge  them  behynde : 

For  there  they  saw  bothe  wyfAs  and  barnis^ 

Of  frychtsome  gyant  brode^ 
Come  ruDDyng  oat  of  the  horryde  holle. 

And  drynke  their  liinsmenb  blode. 

And  aye  they  quaffit  the  reide  warme  tyde. 

Their  sreide  it  wals  bo  ryfk. 
Then  tiailit  the  bodies  into  the  holle,     " 

Though  fleckeryng  still  with  lyffe. 

Lord  AnnerdailHs  men  they  rode  and  ranne 

O'er  all  the  Border  bounne> 
Till  they  fbunde  oat  Johne  of  Littledeane> 

Ane  alrcher  of  gritte  renoonne. 

He  came  to  the  Gray-Meris  Linne  <»ieniighte> 

And  demit  him  dexterouslye. 
And  there  hee  watchit  for  the  grousome  caryl^ 

To  waike  on  his  Uodye  lee. 

Quhan  hee  had  tok3m  hia  honryde  meale> 

Too  baisse  quhereon  to  tbynke. 
Then  strode  hee  downe  unto  the  streime 

To  taike  his  mornyng  drynke. 

And  Johne  hee  Iddt  «ut  oner  his  denne^ 

And  sawe  the  monstour  lye  ; 
And  the  littii  fisches  swattoryng  awaya^ 

For  they  thochte  the  streime  gone  drye. 

The  caryl  hee  rose  up  lyke  ane  tree> 

And  toke  his  steid&ste  stande. 
For  hee  behelde  oar  gode  yeomanne 

With  bent  bowe  in  hia  nande. 

Hee  dorste  not  turne  him  ninde  to  flye. 

Though  moche  hee  hald  ane  mynde^ 
For  hee  knewe  the  fleite  and  flying  ahalte 

Wolde  pierce  his  herte  behynde. 

Our  yeomanne  sent  ane  airrowe  fldte. 

From  bowe  of  the  good  bay-tree  | 
But  the  caryl  keppyt  it  in  hia  teethe, 

Als  easily  als  ane  flee. 

Another  and  another  flewe. 

With  da  moche  raydite  and  speide. 
But  stille  hee  keppyt  them  in  hia  teetha^ 

And  chewit  them  for  ane  BMide. 


8i  Thi  Qroutome  CaryL 

But  JiAme  bee  wals  ane  cunnyDg  maim^ 

Hee  seyis  bis  skiUe  agune— - 
Hee  put  tvo  arrowis  to  nis  bowe^ 

And  drewe  witb  mychte  and  maine  : 

Tbe  caryl  deftly  caught  the  ane 
•  Full  nerodye  als  it  flewe ; 

But  the  other  ^iercit  him  throw  the  breiste» 
And  cla?e  his  herte  in  two. 

Hee  gaif  ane  growle — hee  gaif  but  ane. 

It  nudde  all  the  hillis  to  rore ; 
Then  down  hee  fell  on  the  Peele-Knowe  side. 

And  wordis  spoke  nefer  more. 

Then  up  rose  the  Lord  of  Annerdaille 

From  ambosche  quhair  hee  laye. 
And  hee  sackit  the  carylis  grousome  holle. 

And  herryit  it  for  ane  preye. 

But,  och  !  the  sychte  wals  then  displayit 

Of  h(nTour  and  of  paine, 
Lorde  graunt  that  the  men  of  Annerdaille 

May  nefer  beholde  againe  ! 

For  soche  ane  wylde  and  salvage  schene 
By  barde  bald  never  beine  eunge. 

It  wolde  not  syng,  it  wolde  not  saye 
Be  anye  Chrystean  tunge. 

They  toke  the  carylis  menzie  brode. 

His  sonnis  and  nis  wyffis  three ; 
And  they  haunkit  towis  abote  their  neckis. 

And  liangit  them  on  ane  tree ; 

Then  toke  them  to  their  grousome  holle. 

For  their  last  horryde  roome ; 
And  the  Gyantis  Trensche  and  the  Gyantis  Grave 
Will  kythe  till  die  daye  of  doome. 

Now,  long  live  Jamis,  our  nobil  Kyng, 
And  Lord  Annerdaille,  long  live  hee. 

And  long  live  John  of  Littledeane, 
Quha  set  ibis  countrye  free. 

Some  saide  those  gyantis  were  brotal  bestis, 

And  soulis  they  colde  haif  none, 
Some  saide  ihej  nad,  but  shoke  their  hedis, 

And  wondent  quhare  they  were  gone. 

Till  Peter  of  Bodisbecke  hee  came  forthe^ 

With  prufis  of  the  verye  beste. 
That  put  ane  end  to  the  dispute. 

And  set  th^  lande  at  reste : 


laSl]]  ne  Orouiome  CartfL 

For  Peter  wals  oat  at  eventyde, 

Upon  his  heigbtk^  I  wotte^ 
And  Peteris  ejue  colde  see  fiill  weiOe 

Quhat  other  mennis  colde  notte. 

So  Peter  behelde  ane  flocke  of  deilis^ 

Lyke  greifous  hoddye-crawisj 
And  ilk  ane  hald  ane  ffyantia  soule 

A-writhing  in  its  cbiiris. 

They  flewe  als  they  were  bounne  to  helle^ 

Swvfte  als  the  fyerie  flaimey 
But  they  drappit  the  fiendis  in  Ga]]owaye> 

The  place  m>  whence  theye  caime ; 

They  flewe  ouer  bonny  Annerdaille> 
And  ouer  the  Nythe  they  flewe ; 

But  they  drappit  ttie  soulis  in  Gallowaye^ 
Als  the  worste  helle  they  knewe. 

Maye  the  Liorde  preserve  bothe  manne  and  beitte 

That  treade  this  yirde  belowe. 
And  littil  baimis,  and  maydenis  £Eiyre, 

And  graunt  them  graice  to  growe  ; 

And  may  never  ane  reude  uncouthlye  gueste 
Come  their  blessit  bowris  withynne ; 

And  neuer  ane  caryl  be  seine  a^me 
Lyke  him  of  the  Greye-Mens  Linne. 
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In  days  when  our  King  Tommy  rang» 
His  beuk  it  cost  but  balf-a-crown. 
We  tliocht  it  was  a  groat  ower  dear. 
And  caa*d  the  Tbylor  thief  and  lounl 


My  dear  Secretary, 
It  was  well  remarked  by  one  of 
our  cleverest  contributors.  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  (Heaven  rest  his  soul !) 
that  there  is  but  one  step  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  This  pas 
seul,  after  a  month's  deliberation,  has 
been  resolutely  taken  by  Taylor,  the 
Trimmer,  and  certainly  the  effect  has 
been  prodig;ious.  We  jJl  remember 
how  sublime  was  the  Old  Series  of  the 
London  !  We  all  behold  bow  ridicu- 
lous is  the  New  ;  and  accordant  to  the 
cieedof  the  Cordcan,  reverence  is  turn- 
ed into  contempt.  Instead  of  ey^  up- 
lifted methodistically  towards  the  re- 
Tolation  of  that  heavenly  body,  mouths 
wide  and  silent  as  barn-doors,  hands 
clasped^  and  knees  slightly  bent  in 


unconscious  adoration, — ^now  ecce  eyes 
leerins  like  tbe  grey  goggles  of  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd  himself,  mouths 
gullering  guffaws,  hands  performing 
on  that  exquisite  instrument  the  Scot- 
tish fiddle,  and  knee  and  elbow  keep- 
ing time  together  in  a  concerto  be- 
tween a  chuckle  and  a  crow.  This  is 
not  the  picture  of  me  alone,  Timothy 
Tickler,  but  of  the  small  body  of  sub- 
scribers  in  general  to  the  Dunciad. 
''  Look,  look  at  the  London  !  my 
gracious!  only  look  at  the  London! 
—Twig  the  New  Series ! — Well,  this 
beats  cock-fighting ! — Price  three  shil- 
lings and  sixpence! — unconscionable 
extortion— oh  1  for  a  barrel  of  Powl- 
doodie%  or  ademi-fnllon  of  potheen  1" 
Joking  apixt ,  sm  to  tsnal  thA  K«« 
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Series    scriouslvj   devil  take  me  if^     vel  with  the  London,  why,  ''  wha 


trition  do  I  now  confess  my  own  stu- 
pidity, which  at  times  has  been  more 
than  I  could  well  bear ;  but  hence- 
forth, I  will  pluck  up  my  spirits,  by 
remembering  the  New  Serii:!.  Sure- 
ly, MuUion,  my  stupidity  never  equal- 
led this ! — I  ask  vou  as  a  friend,  whom 
I  have  ever  found  a  friend,  and,  I  hope, 
treated  as  such,  both  inter  fam.  and 
coram  pop.  for  the  greater  part  of  half 
a  century,  if  ever  I  appeared  to  be  so 


epitaph. 

Why,  what  a  blumlering  blockhead 
this  Taylor  must  be!  You  know, 
that,  not  long  since,  he  came  crawling 
out,  at  the  point  of  North's  rod,  from 
the  accumulation  of  six  months'  filth 
and  slime,  a  perfect  Grub  of  an  Edi- 
tor, and  began  biting  away  at  the 
pointed  iron,  in  total  fbrgetfulness  of 
nis  want  of  teeth.  You  then  saw  the 
Grub  disappear  into  the  interior  of  his 


est  moments,  when  "  none  were  by  to 
hear"  but  your  worthy  self;  you 
have  seen  me  lean  my  forehead  in 
unidea'd  despair,  now  on  my  hand, 
now  on  the  edge  of  the  table,  while 


ly  mistaking 
fly,  and  indulging  in  the  dear  delusion 
of  a  sting.  Now,  once  more,  he  sallies 
forth  an  enormous  Bummer — a  mani- 
fest Drone — with  posteriors  out  of  all 
proportion  to  his  little  short  flimsy 

There  now,  Mul- 


glass  and  tumbler  yielded  a  symi>ho-     wings, — and 

nious  and  spiritless  response  to  the'    lion,  did  not  I  tell  you  so,  down  up- 


ululation  of  their  master  s  grief — You 
have  seen,  Mullion,  those  dim,  dull, 
dozing,  dawnering,  dying,  dead  eyes 
of  mine,  gradually  shut  up  in  their 
blue  wrinkled  sockets — You  have 
heard  that  most  alarming  of  all  symp- 
toms, —  the  grammarlcss  groan  m 
which  the  very  verb  loses  his  authori- 
ty, and  governs  the  accusative  no  more. 
— You  have  beheld  my  organ  of  Sclt- 
Estecm,  which,  in  size,  is  second  only 
to  that  of  a  Simpson,  torpid  as  the  cau- 
sality of  a  Poole — and  wept  to  think, 
that  things  seemed  in  a  fair  train  to 
qualify  me  for  a  coritributor  to  the 
Phrenological  Journal — All  this  and 
more  have  you  seen,  and  now,  on 
your  conscience  and  your  credit,  by 
your  hopes  of  heaven,  and  of  your 
provision-warehouse,  as  a  christian, 
and  a  contributor,  I  ask  you,  with 
my  hand  upon  my  heart,  and  a  face 
beaming  with  the  simplest  sincerity, 
if  ever,  by  day  or  night,  gloom  or  glim- 
mer, you  had  any  reason  to  suspect 
that  I  was  about  to  commence  idiot 
on  my  own  account,  with  such  a  ca- 
pital and  stock  on  hand  as  any  one 
partner  in  this  concern  of  the  Nkw 
Series  }  If  you  must  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  out  with  it  at  once — let 
me  know  the  uttermost  extent  of  my 
imbecility — I  am  prepared  to  hear 
the  worst — at  my  time  of  life  the 
shock  need  not  be  very  great.  I  am 
grateful  for  the  past.  Yet  if  my  in- 
tellect be  indeed  pnmoanced  on  a  le- 


on  the  pavement  drops  the  Shard- 
bom,  and  blunders  with  a  groan  into 
the  gutter. 

But  easy — easy— let  us  drop  all  en- 
tymological  personalities,  and  take  an- 
other look  at  the  New  Series.  Pray, 
may  I  ask,  what  barn-door  fowl 
scratched  this  ground- plan  of  the 
Thames  Qitay  ?  But  I  shall  suppose 
my  dear  Mullion  in  his  own  corner 
over  his  jug,  while  I  read  aloud  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  leading  article 
of  the  first  number  of  the  New  Se- 
ries. 

«*  All  those  who  consider  the  '  appa- 
relling of  the  state*  as  a  matter  of  some 
consequence,  must  hail  with  pleasure  the 
growing  disposition  to  improve  the  ap- 
pearance and  convenience  of  the  country 
at  large,  and  the  metropolis  in  particular : 
Soane,  Nasb,  and  Macadam,  are  stoning 
all  the  streets  to  death  as  though  they 
were  so  many  St  Stephens.     In  the  em- 
bellishment of  our  city  it  would  be  well 
to  remember  tliat  London  is  the  metro- 
polis, not  merely  of  England,  but  of  the 
whole  British  empire ;  an  empire  which, 
comprising  its  dependencies   in  ^  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  as  well  as  in  Eu- 
rope, in  point  of  population  is  exceeded 
by  few,  and,  considering  its  wealth,  know- 
ledge, intellectual  energj',  commercial  en- 
terprize,  and  the  consequent  moral  and 
physical  power,  perhaps  unequalled  by 
any,  ancient  or  modern.     The  capital  of 
such  an  empire  ought  to  possMS  a  com« 
mensurate  charactec    On  the  contrary. 
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London,  in  its  imprnvomontH  or  cmbol- 
li^hmcncs,  has  srarcely  ktjpt  piu'c  with  the 
provincial  towns.  It  is  but,  like  one  of 
its  booksellers,  a  proprietor  of  a  series  of 
Tcry  indifferent  Higrhways  and  Byeways. 
The  houses  crowd  togetlier  and  jostle  like 
their  inhabitants  at  an  election^  or  in  a 
Caledonian  chapel.  Tlierc  is  not  even  a 
good  leading  street  to  connect  the  two 
grind  divisions^  the  City  and  West  End 
of  the  Town.  The  best  of  them,  that  by 
the  Strmnd,  Fleet-Street,  and  St  I^aal's 
Chorch  Yard,  presents  a  tortuous,  un- 
seemly, and,  for  the  most  part,  narrow 
passage,  disturbed  by  cross  thoroughfares, 
jutting  churehes,  and  elephants*  man- 
saons ;  it  is  also  so  invariably  choked  by 
stoppages,  as  to  wage  continual  warfare 
tgainst  busimiss. 

"  People  quite  forget  the  importance 
of  the  public  buildings  and  the  public 
avenues  to  their  daily  comfort  and  conve- 
nience ;  and  it  would  take  an  entire  pa- 
per to  shew  the  influences  of  all  kinds 
which  the  position  and  the  construction 
of  a  city  have  upon  the  morals  and  ha- 
bits of  its  inhabitants— many  of  them  are 
very  evident.  If  a  town  is  composed  of 
small  houses  ui^  spread  over  an  immense 
space,  communication  will  be  ditlicult, 
and  social  intercourse  obstructed,  and,  of 
course,  diminished.** 

Oh!  my  MuUion,  mildest  of  men, 
what  bcanty  of  expression !  "  a  grew- 
inff  dhpnsition.  to  improre  the  conre- 
nienct  of  the  couniri/  at  Inrfre"  Our 
icrihe  oSf  the  New  Scries  here  means 
"  the  out-of-door  nature"  of  the  Cock- 
neys, which  is  now  beginning  "  to  lie 
more  convenient  to  tov;n  ;" — *'  .sioninfr 
all  the  strerts  to  death,  as  if  thtnf  were 
90  many  Si  Stephens  V  WLiat  profound 
knowledge,  and  striking;  application 
of  Holy  Writ  I  what  bcautiftil  exprcs- 
lion  criTen  to  tlie  scientific  disco- 
very of  streets  being  now,  for  the  first 
time,  made  of  stones !  how  novel  the 
simiUtude,  yet  how  natural  and  oh- 
vions,  as  soon  as  made,  hetwecn  a  long 
street  under  the  proces;;  of  Macadam- 
ization,  and  him  the  first  martyr !  The 
delighted  reader  wonders  how  a  resem- 
blance so  strong  at  all  points  had  ne- 
ver presented  itself  to  nis  own  pensive 
imagination  !  that  it  should  first  have 
appeared  in  the  New  Scries  of  the 
London,  Anno  Domini  1 825 !  But 
with  what  perfect  ease  and  mastery 
does  the  gifted  author  of  the  Thames 
QcAT  turn  from  poetry  to  prose,  from 
fancy  to  fact,  from  martyrology  to  sta- 
tistics! "  It  would  bk  wem.  to  ar- 

NKMSEB  THAT  LoNDON    IS  THE    ME- 


TUOl'OLISNOr   Ml   l;l  I.Y  C)V  Es'C.l  AM), 

«LT  or  Tin;  wnoi.i.  Ukiiisji  J-)m- 
pi  RE !"  Guthrie,  thou  god  of  my  youth- 
ful idolatry,  hide  thy  head  for  ever — 
Pinkerton,  thou  Goth  of  my  riper  years, 
carry  thy  quartos  to  the  Pozzi — Alalte 
Brun,  listen  thou  unto  the  wizard, 
"  London'  is  the  Metropolis  op 
England."  Yes,  it  is  indeed  ;  and  "  it 
would  be  well  to  remember"  it.  Let 
the  great  truth  he  written  in  letters  of 
gold,  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  But 
this  is  not  all — ^for  what  is  the  whole 
British  empire  ?  why,  it  is  ''  ah  rm- 
pire,  [^vide  supra y)  which,  cnmprisinfr 
its  dependencies  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  in  jnint 
of  poindation  is  exceeded  frf/  feir  ;  and, 
constdcrinrr  its  wealth,  knowledge,  in* 
iellectual  enerfri/,  commercial  enter* 
prize,  and  the  consequent  moral  and  phtjm 
sical  jmwer,  perhaps  vneqiialled  by  any, 
ancient  or  modern  !  !  /"  JMullion,  my 
hoy,  had  you  any  ideaof  that ? — will 
you  ever  again  argue  with  me  against 
popular  education  ?  If  you  do,  "  you 
will  do  well  to  remember  that  London 
is  the  metropolis  of  England,"  and 
that  the  article  Thames  Quay,  in 
which  that  mighty  truth  was  first  for- 
mally promul;;atcd,  was  written  ''  by 
A  Pavioijr." 

Since  the  days  of  Akcnside,  we  have 
had  no  such  imaginative  writer  as  the 
Paviour.  "  I^ondon  is  but  like  one  oj 
its  booksellers,  a  proprietor  of  a  Jtcrics 
of  very  indifferent  Highways  and  Bye* 
vjays,  *  Sly,  satirical  dog !  Each 
street  a  little  ago  was  like  St  Stephen ; 
and  now  the  whole  of  London,  "  the 
metropolis,  not  merely  of  England, 
hut  of  the  whole  British  empire,"  is 
like  "  one  of  its  booksellers  T  JD^mn 
the  idiot,  bullion, — isn't  that  enough 
to  send  No.  L  of  the  New  Series  of 
the  London  into  the  papcr-box  of  your 
cigarium  ?  yet  I  question  if  a  leaf  of 
such  material  would  light  a  cigar.  It 
is  fit  only  for  a  pipe  at  the  IMg  and 
Whistle. 

Forgive  this  sally — ^but,  my  doar 
English  Opium-Eater,  I  insist  upon 
your  reading  aloud  to  our  friend  AV 
Ian  Cunningliame,  the  following  sen- 
tence, written  in  Itjllics,  as  Ilogg  calls 
them ;  and  if  yon  do  not  both  agrcto 
with  me  in  declaring  it,  not  only  at 
the  head  of  all  perio<lical,  hut  also  of 
all  idiotical  composition,  my  name  is 
not  Timothy  Tickler. 

*'  rn)j>/«'  ijuite  forget  the  imi>ortnuK'c  cf 
llit^  l^ul'lu:  Mld\ng$  and  Ikr  \n»Mif,  niM!nue 
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fo  fM*  daSy  eon^brt  and  conoemencet  and 
it  W9utd  lake  an  entire  paper  to  shew  the  m- 
Jlvencei  of  all  kinds  vMch  the  pasUion  and 
the  eonttruction  of  a  dtyhave  upon  the  mo^ 
rait  and  habUt  ^  iit  inhahitanU^'manif  of 
thetn  are  very  evident*  Jf  a  town  it  com* 
poted  of  tnudl  houseSt  and  spread  oi^er  an 
immente  qwce,  communication  wU  be  diffi- 
cuUf  and  social  intercourse  obstructed,  and, 
of  course,  diminished,  * ' 

No  such  thinff,  you  blockhead ;  I 
give  you  the  lie  direct.  If  a  town  is 
spread  over  an  immense  space,  I  main- 
tain that  communication  will  be  much 
easier,  social  intercourse  cleared  of  all 
obstruction,  and,  of  course,  increased. 

What  comes  next  ? — The  Vagrant 
Act.  This  is  a  comical  rogue, — I  know 
him — ^You  remember  the  kicking  he 
received  on  a  certain  occasion  from  a 
reporter  in  the  Old  Times,  a  degra- 
dation far  beyond  that  of  the  tread- 
mill. Take  the  following  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  rogue's  manner : — 

**  John  Mowes ;  sleeping  in  an  open 
abed,  and  not  being  able  to  give  a  good 
account  of  himself.     (P.  31.) 

"  Marry!  a  legal  settlement  under  a 
hedge !  poor  Mr  and  Mistress  Smith ! 
*  Hail,  wedded  pair !  Connubial  comfort, 
hail  !*— John  Mowes  too,— caught  in  the 
bet  of  sleeping  in  an  open  8hed,^-bow 
could  he,  without  a  lie,  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  liimself?— There  are,  however, 
hundreds  of  such  hard  cases  as  these  in 
the  prison  returns ! 

"  We  come  now  to  the  report  of  Wil- 
liam Matthews. 

*<  William  Matthews;  going  to  the 
Swan  Inn,  at  Horsham,  ^  Faith,  and  be- 
having himself  in  a  very  outrageous  and 
abusive  manner  towards  Elizabeth,  the 
wife  of  George  Kerry,  of  the  said  inn,  and 
threatening  to  destroy  the  said  inn,  and.— 
had  no  money  to  /Joy  his  reckoning  /—One 
calendar  month*s  hard  labour,  and  whip- 
ped.   (P.  69.) 

**  A  very  Thurtell  of  vagrants  is  this, 
—this  William  Matthews.— Outrageous 
to  Mrs  Kerry,  who,  perhaps,  however, 
herself  did  not  draw  of  the  mildest,^-hut 
then  threatening  to  destroy  the  inn  !— 
the  Swan  !— Threatening  to  destroy  Ihe 
Swun,  a  most  ancient  crime !— and,  not 
stopping  here,— but,  7iot  having  money  to 
pay  his  reckoning  /—Out  upon  him  !  The 
wheel  was  made  for  such  a  mii^creant. 

"  Frederic  Baggis ;  threatening  to  leave 
his  wife  to  the  parish  !    (P.  41.) 

"  A  jyarlous  legacy ! 

'<  By  the  way,  we  do  not  find  this  sort 
of  threat  strictly  punifthuble  under  the  »ct. 

**  Thomas  Lounds ;  unlawfully  playing 
at  a  certain  game,   called  pricking  the 


garter,  thereby  enticing  pMlpte  to  dIm 
(P.  49.) 

"  We  do  not  find  the  Rev.  Mr  Bon- 
tingford,  or  Archdeacon 


for  dabbling  in  guinea  whist,  or  Squire 
Holyoak  for  vitiating  the  Melton  hmt 
with  ecart^. 

**  James  Birch ;  for  singing  balkdi  ia 
tlie  public  streets,  8cc.    (P.  89.) 

"  Wi)at  a  blessing  not  to  be  bom  mv* 
sical— the  House  of  Correction  is  now 
your  only  musical  box.  At  p.  101,  we 
And  <  John  Voice  ran  away,  and  left  his 
child  chargeable  to  the  pariah  of  Al* 
bourne.*  Doubtless  he  ran  away  wkk 
the  best  intentions ;  for,  for  him  to  stay 
was  criminal.  What  could  he  do  ?— <  Vom, 
ei  praierea  mAif  .'*— The  wheel  waa  aU 
before  him,  where  to  choose.*' 

This  irresistible  irony  ia  followed 
up  by  a  letter  from  Hookey  Wallrer 
to  the  editor,  ivhich  I,-  at  first  pe^ 
rusal,  opined  to  be  fictitious,  but  I  now 
sec  that  it  is  from  a  real  vagrant  of 
that  name,  well  known  about  the  sub- 
urbs of  London,  (the  metropolis^  not 
only  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  the  whole 
British  empire,  an  empire  containing, 
&c.)  Then  comes  a  sort  of  postscript 
by  the  editor,  who  relapses  into  toe 
following  most  elegant  badinages- 
Come,  Mr  Taylor,  come  forward,  if 
you  please,  once  more,  before  an  ad- 
miring public,  and  protest  that,  from 
"  a  gtxnl  feeling,"  you  gave,  with  your 
prim  and  pursed  mouth,  your  *'  im« 
primatur." 

"  At  p.  18,  we  have  Thomas  Moore  for 
selling  the  Great  Stambridge  breedies, 
a  crime  which  lie  can  only  have  com* 
mitted  in  some  moment  of  anacreontic 
hilarity. 

<*  At  p.  27,  Thomas  Little  stands 
charged  on  the  oath  of  a  constable,  and 
on  his  own  confession.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  this  gentleman  put  as  a  motto 
in  the  title-page  to  his  little  prodnction, 
**  Lusisse  pudet,**  little  thinking  it  would 
conduct  him  to  the  tread-mill* 

"  At  p.  43,  we  have  Campbell  for  not 
giving  a  good  account  of  himself  (we 
feared  his  connexions  with  the  Kew 
Montldy  would  do  him  no  good)— and  at 
p.  30,  we  meet  with  Scott  begging. 

**  At  p.  54v  Mrs  Mary  Ann  aarke;  Idle 
and  disorderly.  *  To  this  complexion 
must  she  come  at  last !' 

**  At  p.  25,  Samuel  Rogers ;  wandering 
abroad,  lodging  in  ale-houses^  and  being 
unable  to  give  a  good  account  of  him- 
self. 

**  Perhaps  this  <  talented*  person  waa 
not  blessed  with  the  pleasaras  of  me- 
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morj  just  at  the  moment  he  was  under 
examination. 

<'  James  Smithy  of  rejected  popularity,  U 
iile^  WBodtring.  and  drinking  at  nearly 
every  page.  He  ii»  unquestionably,  an 
ioeomgiUa  logne  and  vagabond.  His 
pietnrcp  like  that  of  Fortune,  ought  to 
be  paioted  on  a  wheel.  He  is  so  eter- 
nally at  work,  that  he  is  called  by  Cubitt 
his  Ttn-smWu** 

Bat  here  are  some  verses— to  the 
Nightiimie,  too— and  written  in  the 
woods  ofBolton  Abbey.  Let  anv  young 
hdy  tdce  Barry  Cornwall,  and  gently 
itmiif|r  him  OTer  the  fUmes  of  a  smau 
Btiily  in  shape  and  size  like  a  tea-pot, 
put  m  crow-qmll  into  his  hand^  bring 
Mr  Albom,  and  insist  on  the  author  <n 
the  Deluge  apostrophising  a  nightin- 
nle,  and  what  hetter  or  worse  would 
neeipeetthan 

"  Rne  bird»  iriio  monmest  o*er  the  by- 
gone hovs, 
Like  one  of  lift  compkining  or  great 


IWb  hither !  and^  fine  bird,  o*er  Bolton 


(Tm  Braeh  Ibnotten)  spread  thy  wealth 
orsoiig^'*«e. 

Now^  if  this  he  Barry,  or  of  the  Barry 
breed*  we  shall  not  be  Ions  without  m 
ftw  heathen  divinities,  and  here  they 
eone,  ready  eat  and  dry. 

''For  never  since  the  Phrygian  mood 
was  heard. 

And  never  since  the  Dorian  pipe  grew 
rich 

With  melancholy  meaning,— such  as 
stirr*d 

The  mermaids*  mosicb  when  the  stars 
eonld  witch 

Old  Ocean  to  his  depths,'or  Triton's  word 

AkBB'd  the  waters  of  the  salt-^ea^itch ! 

Where  Gsipe  mocks  the  moon^-has 
aa^tbeen  known 

To  Mate  the  words  thofnk  righest  in  green- 
woods lone. 


And   Naiads  dashing  ttom  their  silver 

springs,— 
And  all  which  verse  or  ftUe  sweetly 
smgs." 

Our  poet — ^whoerer  he  he — resting 
under  tne  shade  of  h»  laurels— dgns 
himself  "  Umbroso."  But  he  was 
bound  to  finish  the  address  and  he 
has  used  the  nightingale  extremely  iU, 
and  Bolton-Abbey  not  a  little  scur* 
vily,  by  giving  way  to  ''  a  Biooka- 
PHTCAL  Memoir  of  Mr  Liston/' 

Here  is  a  copy  of  yerses  by  the  As- 
tronomer Royal  of  the  New  Series. 
The  subject  is  a  fallen  star.  The  As^ 
tronomer  Royal,  it  would  appear,  saw 
a  star  fall  out  of  the  firmament  one 
night  latdy,  an  occurrence  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  that  part  of  the 
heavens  which  overhangs  Cockney- 
Land.  No  intelligence  had  readied 
the  Observatory  of  its  having  been 
picked  up,  neither  is  its  course  inti- 
mated by  the  Astronomer  Royal.  It 
was^  no  doubt,  towards  Hampstemd. 

*<  The  Fallen  Star. 
"  A  star  is  gone !  a  star  is  gone  f 

There  is  a  blank  in  heaven ! 
One  of  the  cherub  quire  has  done 

His  aery  course  this  even. 

**  He  sat  upon  the  orb  of  tire 

That  hung  for  ages  there ; 
And  lent  his  music  to  the  quire 

That  haunts  the  nightly  air. 

**  But  when  his  thousand  years  were  past, 

With  a  cherubic  sigh 
He  vanished  with  his  car  at  last,— 

For  even  cherubs  die. 

-  Hear  how  his  angel- brothers  moom 
The  minstrels  of  the  spheres ! 

Each  chiming  sadly  in  his  turn, 
And  droppmg  splendid  tears. 


«  The  planetary  Sisters  all 

Jo'm  in  the  fatal  song, 
And  weep  their  hapless  brother's  tall, 
BaB%  on!  Sing  on,  dear  bird!  a  home        ^irho  sang  with  them  so  long. 


Ihea  this  grew  never  oa  green  earthy 

since  man 
y^riiioa'd  those  antiqae  dreams  wherefai 

wereseen 
ThssssHsn  TrT^.  rV  t*-^  -^ -..u!^ 


Ihm^  valleys  on  whose  slopes  rough 

ftensdidlesn. 
When  poets  of  old  Greeee  saw  sylvan  Fkn, 


^  But  deepest  of  the  chorsl  band 

The  lunar  Spirit  shigs, 
And  with  a  bass-according  hand 

Sweeps  all  her  sullen  strings.* 

^  From  the  deep  chambers  of  the  dome 
Where  sleepless  Uriel  lieSif 

His  rude  harmonic  thunders  come 
Mingled  with  mighty  sighs. 


*Mln  the  mnsic  of  the  spheres,  the 
OBl  wamuNsm  part  of  the  hansoiiy.** 
t  «*  Dfiel^— the  angel  of  the  son.' 

Vol.  XVII.    ^ 


It 


moon  is  said  to  contribute  the  gravest  and 
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"  The  thousand  car-bound  cherubim. 

The  wandering  Eleven, 
All  join  to  chant  the  dirge  of  him 

Who  fell  just  now  from  Leaven.** 

Match  me  that,  IVIullion.    Read  it 
oyer  again,  and  tell  me  if  you  ever 
read  the  like  before.  How  do  you  ac- 
count for  the  universal  blindneiB  of 
mankind  to  so  very  marked  on  occur- 
Fence  as  this,  right  over  their  heads  and 
houses  Pit  must  have  happened  in  the 
day-time— or  perhaps  at  night,  when 
all  the  world,  and  his  wife,  were  asleep. 
It  is  well  worth  a  place,  however,  in 
the  Obitiiary.  Now,  mind  my  words ; 
we  shall  be  having  this  astronomical 
ninny  figuring  away  in  the  New  Se- 
ries.— Stanzas  for  music,  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  Fallen  Star.    Tlie  Cock- 
neys will  be  carrying  about  this  Poem 
fbr  weeks  to  come,  spouting  it  into 
each  other's  noses — "  It  is  hill  of  ge^ 
nivs,  sir — full  of  passion — ^not  only 
fancy,  but  imagination.    What  ma- 
jesty of  sound  in  '  The  wandering 
Eleven !' — It  reminds  one  of  Keats. 
Had  you  seen  how  Ilaxlitt  stared  at 
the  first  recitation — Nothing  finer  in 
Wordsworth!"    Yes,  l^IuUion,  it  is 
thus  the  bantams  of  Cockaigne  go  crow- 
ing over  each  little  addled  article,  as 
if  It  were  absolutely  the  egg  of  a  Phoe- 
nix, if  such  a  thing  might  be  suppo- 
sed, till  you,  or  North,  or — God  for- 
give me — perhaps  my  own  thoughtless 
self— takes  it  up  into  his  hand,  and^ — 
och  hone  arce ! — the  shell  breaks,  and 
forthwith  there  is  a  splutter  of  puru- 
lent matter,  that  would  never  have 
become  chickified,  had  it  been  sat  upon 
fbr  months  by  a  whole  New  Series  of 
geese  and  ganden. 

But  here  comes  the  great  Spanish 
Ass,  upwards  of  14  hands  high.  Gen- 
tlemen, you  shall  hear  him  bray. 

**  BlOCRAPHTCAL  MEMOm  OF 

Mr  LnroN. 
«  TIic  subject  of  our  memoir  is  line- 
ally descended  from  Johan  de  L'Estonne, 
(see  Doomesday  Book,  where  he  is  so 
written,)  who  came  in  with  the  Conque- 
ror, and  had  lands  awarded  him  at  Lup- 
ton  Magna,  in  Kent.  His  particular  me- 
rits  or  servjreB,  Fabian,  whone  authority 
I  chiefly  follow,  has  forgotten,  or  perhaps 
thought  it  immaterial  to  specify.  Fuller 
thinks  that  he  was  standard-bearer  to 
Hugo  de  Agmondesham,  a  powerful  Nor- 


man baron,  who  was  slain  by  the  handol 
Harold  himself,  at  tlie  fatal  battle  oC 
Hastings.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  find  a 
family  of  that  name  flourishing  some  oeo- 
turies  later  in  that  county.  John  DcUis. 
ton,  knight,  was  High-Sheriff  for  Kent, 
according  to  Fabian,  quinto  Henrici  Sa&i 
and  we  trace  the  lineal  branch  flourish- 
ing downwards— the  orthography  vary- 
ing, according  to  the  unsettled  usage  nC 
the  times,  from  Delleston  to  Leston,  or 
Listen,  between  which  it  seems  to  bsfe 
alternated,  till,  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  James  L,  it  finally  settled  into 
the  determinate  and  pleasing  dissyllabic 
arrangement  which  it  still  retains.  Ami- 
nadab  Liston,  the  eldest  male  represen- 
tative of  the  family  of  that  day,  was  of 
the  strictest  order  of  Puritans." 

No ;  you  are  wron^,  I  assure  you— 
he  is  not  a  mule — he  is  a  bona  fide  «• 
nuine  ass,  and  I  could  shew  you  hit 
pedigree ;  but  you  are  always  so  cur- 
sedly obstinate,  and  no  nroud  of  yovr 
natural  history.  Well,  then,  hear  him 
bray  once  more.    I  say  he  in  an  asi. 

"  In  the  midst  of  some  moat  pathetic 
passage,  tlie  parting  of  Jafller  with  hia 
.  dying  friend,  for  instance,  ha  would  snd- 
denly  be  surprised  with  a  fit  of  violent 
horse-laughter.  While  the  spectators 
were  all  sobbing  before  him  vvith  emo- 
tion, suddenly  one  of  those  grotesque 
faces  would  peep  out  upon  him,  and  hfl 
could  not  resist  the  impulse.  A  timely 
excuse  once  or  twice  9er\'ed  his  purpose^ 
but  no  audience  could  be  expected  to- 
bear  repeatedly  this  violation  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  feeling.  He  describes  them 
(the  illusions)  as  so  many  demons  haunt- 
ing him,  [and;  paralysing  every  effect. 
Even  now,  I  am  told,  he  cannot  recite 
the  famous  soliloquy  in  Hamlet,  even  in 
pri\'ute,  without  immoderate  bursts  of 
laughter.** 

Now,  Mullion,  are  not  all  your 
doubts  removed  ?* 

I  remember  some  months  ago,  that 
Snug  tlie  Joiner,  in  the  Lion's  Head, 
roared  out  to  his  subscribers,  that  no 
magazine  ever  reviewed  any  new  books, 
and  that  therefore  he  was  going  to 
begin.  He  does  to,  in  the  New  Se-r 
rics.  And  with  what  book  ?— Don 
Juan!  I  Snug  supposes  that  so  wicked 
a  book  cannot  have  been  read  much, 
and  therefore  he  proposes  to  perform 
the  Fame  operation  on  Don  Juan  at 
]^Ir  Rowdier  of  Bath  performed  upon 
Wicked  Will  of  Warwickshire.    He 


•  Yes,  he  Is  an  as8.-.M:  Mollfon. 
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is  going  to  reprint  the  pocm^  witliout 
the  nanghtj  verges,  in  onler  that  it 
may  be  perused  to  advantage  by  the 
same  viigins  who  read  the  following 

ViSlOK  OF  HOHNS. 

Ves  J  lo  and  behold— -a  Vision  of 
HoAKs! — Why  scratchcst  thou  thiy 
head^  niy  dear  Mullion  ?  Why,  Lon- 
don Maga  is  quite  a  woman  of  the 
world  ;  uay,  verily,  a  w^man  of  the 
town^  and  her  mirth  is  most  indeco« 
nms.     How  shocking  must  her  slang 
be  to  the  chaste  ears  and  ''  good  feel- 
ing" of  her  keeper,  Mr  Taylor !  What 
will  liirs  Fry  say  ?   She  used  to  be  a 
very  demure  female,  somewhat  home- 
ly, no  doubt,  and  not  very  captivating ; 
but,  although  I  *'  thought  her  prattle  to 
be  tedioua, '  there  was  a  rosy  puden- 
cy about  her  lip,  that  once  a-inonth 
was  not  so  mucn  amiss  to  an  old  sub- 
scriber.   But  now — ^fye  on  it — cqui- 
roaue,  double-entendrej  and  down- 
right^ plain-spoken  *'  skulduddcry," 
is  widi  tier  the  order  of  the  day.  Now 
for  the  Vision  of  Horns. 

The  wit  of  the  Vision  is  this  :*- 
Elia  (God  forgive  him)  becomes  clear- 
sighted in  a  dream,  andj  to  his  utter 
dumay,  observes  that  every  man  of 
his  acquaintance  is  a— cuckold,  and 
this  important  information  he  com- 
municates, at  the  rate  of  ten  guineas 
a-sheet,  to  London,  ''which  is  tne  me- 
tropolis, not  merely  of  Great  Britain, 
but  of  the  whole  British  empire."  His 
friends  are  all  interesting  characters, 
and  they  all  belong  to  the  most  inte- 
resting professions.  We  have  Dick 
Mitis,  a  cheesemonger ;  Dulcet,  a  con- 
fectioner ;  Placid,  an  annuitant ;  and 
various  clerks  of  the  India-House. 
£Iia,  even  in  his  dreams,  is  addicted 
to  the  very  best  society ;  and  among 
these  delightful  citizens  he  introduces 
also  no  less  a  man  than  a  colonels- 
yes,  an  absolute  colonel  in  the  army. 

**  Dick  Mitis,  the  little  cheesemonger 
in  St  *s  Pissstge,  was  the  first  that 

■riuted  me,  with  bis  hat  off — you  know 
Dick's  way  to  a  customer— and,  I  not 
Mng  aware  of  him,  he  thrust  a  strange 


— wlien  I  felt  an  ugly  smart  in  my  neck, 
as  if  something  had  gored  it  behind,  and 
turning  round,  it  was  my  old  friend  and 
neighbour,  Dulcet,  tlie  confectioner,  who, 
meaning  to  be  pleasant,  had  tbrust  his 
protuberance  right  into  my  nape,  and 
seemed  proud  of  his  power  of  offending.** 
Genius,  like  Elia's,  can  throw  an  air 
of  eloquence  and  delicacy  over  the 
coarsest  subject.    How  keen  the  edge 
of  his  satire,  and  yet  how  lightly 
wielded  his  weapon !   "  Now,"  con- 
tinues the  '  ingenious  and  original 
Elia  of  the  London,'  "  I  was  assailed 
right  and  left,  till,  in  my  own  defence, 
I  was  obliged  to  woIk  sideling  and 
wary,  and  look  about  me,  as  you  g-vard 
vour  r?/e»  in  London  slrecfs ;  for  the 
horns  thickened  and  came  at  me  like 
the  ends  of  umbrellas,  poking  in  one's 
face.     They  do  not  know  what  dan- 
gerous weapons  they  protrude  in  fronts 
and  will  stick  their  best  friends  with 
provoking  complacency."     How  like 
the  language  of  a  dream !    How  far 
superior  to  Coleridge's  Kubla-Khan  I 
Why,  it  is  quite  Shakspearean  !   But 
hark— 


**  Desiring  to  be  better  informed  of 
the  ways  of  this  cxtraordiiiary  people,  I 
applied  myself  to  a  fellow  of  some  assu^ 
ranee,  who  (it  appeared)  acted  as  a  sort 
of  interpreter  to  strangers — he  was  dress- 
ed in  a  military  uniform,  and  strongly  re- 
sembled Colonel ,  of  tlie  Guards; 

—and  *  Pray,  sir,*  said  I,  *  have  all  the  in- 
habitants of  your  city  these  troublesome 
excrescences  ?  I  beg  pardon,  I  see  yon 
have  none.  You  perhaps  are  single.' 
<  Truly,  sir,'  he  replied  with  a  smile, 
'  for  the  most  part  we  have,  but  not  all 
alike.  There  are  some,  like  Dick,  that 
sport  but  one  tumescence.  Tlieir  ladies 
have  been  tolerably  faithful— have  con- 
fined themselves  to  a  single  aberration  or 
so— these  we  call  Unicorns.  Dick,  you 
must  knowi  is  my  Unicom.  [He  spoke 
this  with  an  air  of  invincible  assurance.] 
Tlien  we  have  Bicoms,  Tricorns,  and  so 
on  up  to  Millecoms.  [Here  methought 
I  crossed  and  blessed  myself  in  my  dream.] 
Some  again  we  have— there  goes  one^ 
you  see  how  happy  the  rogue  looks-* 
beam  into  my  left  ejre,  which  pained  and  how  he  M'alks  smiling,  and  perking  up 
griewd  me  exceedingly;  but,  instead  of     his  face,  as  if  he  thought  himself  the  only 


spology,  he  only  grinned  and  fleered  in 
■ly  face*  aa  mnch  as  to  say, '  it  is  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country,*  and  passed  on. 

**  I  had  scarce  time  to  send  a  civil 
SMtnge  to  his  hidy— >whom  I  have  al- 
ways admired  as  a  pattern  of  a  wife,  and 
4a  indeed  take  Dick  and  her  to  be  a  mo- 


man  ■  He  is  not  married  yet,  but  on 
Monday  next  he  leads  to  the  oltar  the 
accomplished  widow  Dacres^  relict  of  our 
late  sheriff.' 

^  '  I  see,  sir,'  said  I,  *and  observe  that 
he  is  happily  free  from  the  national  ^oifrv, 
(let  me  osll  it,)  which  distinguishes  most 


dd  of  eonjogal  agreement  and  harmony    of  your  countrymen.* 
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**  <  Look  ft  little  more  narrowly/  tald 
mj  conduetor.  ^ 

**  I  put  on  my  spectadet,  and  obser- 
Ting  the  man  a  little  more  diligently, 
above  hit  forehead  I  could  mark  a  thou- 
aand  little  twinkling  shadowi  dandng  the 
horn-pipe,  little  homleta,  and  rudimenta 
of  bora,  of  ft  soft  and  pappy  consistence 
(tbr  I  handled  some  of  them,}  but  which, 
like  coral  out  of  water,  ny  guide  infor- 
med me  would  infiUlibly  stiflen  and  grow 
rigid  within  a  week  or  two  from  the  ex- 
piration of  his  bachelorhood. 

**  Then  I  saw  some  horns  strangely 
growing  out  behind,  and  my  interpreter 
explained  these  to  be  married  men,  whose 
wives  had  c6nducted  themselves  with  in- 
finite propriety  since  the  period  of  their 
UMrriage,  but  were  thought  to  have  an- 
tedated their  good  men*s  titles,  by  cer- 
tain liberties  they  had  indulged  them- 
selves  in,  prior  to  the  ceremony.  This 
kind  of  gentry  wore  their  horns  back- 
wards, as  has  been  said,  in  the  &shion  of 
the  old  pig-tails ;  and  as  there  was  no- 
thing obtrusive  or  ostentatious  in  them, 
nobody  took  any  notice  of  it.*' 

I  once  more  beg  you,  mygood-feeU 
ing  friend^  Mr  Taylor  of  Fleet-street^ 
ptiblisher  of  so  many  books  of  practi- 
cal PiftT>  to  peruse  the  above!  Do 
yon  think  it  fit  for  your  young  female 
aubscriben^  sir?  is  such  loathsome 
ribaldry  a  pretty  Christmaa-box,  or 
New-year's  gift^  for  your  town  and 
country  fHends^  think  ye  ?  is  the  pic- 
ture of  a  cuckold  a  becoming  fh>Dti8- 
piece  to  die  New  Series  ?  Now^  you 
are  shocked  with  that  word.  But  what 
is  a  plain^  and  ugly  dissyllable,  in 
comparison  with  wis  laboured  and 
clumsy  strain  of  grossness  and  inde« 
cency  r  I  do  not  believe  the  real  £Iia 
wrote  this.  It  is  liker  the  drunken 
drivelling  of  the  "  celebrated  critic" 
But  be  it  whose  it  may,  it  would  dis- 
g;ust  St  Gilea— as  would  the  following 
brutality  sicken  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pitaL 

**  Some  had  great  corneous  stumps^ 
seemingly  torn  off  and  bleeding.  These, 
the  interpreter  warned  me,  were  hus- 
bands who  had  retaliated  upon  their 
wives,  and  the  badge  was  in  equity  di- 
vided amongst  them." 

The  Vision  concludes  thus,— 
^  He  was  gOiog  on  at  this  rate,  and  I 
was  getting  insensibly  pleased  with  my 
friend's  manner,  (I  bad  been  a  little  shy 
of  him  at  first,)  when  the  dream  suddenly 
left  me,  vanishing— as  Virgil  speaks— 
through  the  gate  of  Honu 


**  lwatgeUmgin»enml^pleamdwiAw§ 
friend^ t  manner!!**     * 

O  Lord  I  pleased  with  the  numner  of 
this  fetid  Fool !  and  only  think  **  u 
Viigil  speaks ;"  Virgil,  the  most  elegant 
spirit  OT  antiquity,  alluded  to  mr  a 
Cockney !  But,  what  brutal  stupioity 
in  the  whole  conception  of  the  con- 
cern I  and  this  too  from  the  Essarist 
on  the  geniiji  of  Hogarth !  Impoasible. 

Rail-ways.  Very  well,  let  us  take 
ft  drive.  Softly — softly — this  article 
must  be  by  the  Stot.  O I  my  prophetie 
soul,  it  b  even  so.  For  we  are  told, 
'*  vide  the  Scotsman  Newspaper,"  &e. 
Now,  I  will  be  banged  if  I  do,  ^'vidtT 
any  such  vulgar  idiot.  But  yon,  MuU 
lion  may  "  vide"  if  you  choose^  page  33. 

*'  On  ft  well-made  road  a  horse  will 
draw  one  ton,  in  a  cart  weighing  about 
7  cwt,  or  about  30001b.,  ata  rate  of  two 
miles  an  hour.  On  a  rail-way  of  the  best 
construction  he  will  draw,  at  the  same 
rate  of  travelling,  about  15  tons;  let  us 
call  this  dO^OOOlb.,  for  the  convenience  of 
having  round  numbers  ;  and  on  a  eaaal 
he  will  dnw  about  90  tons  in  a  boat 
weighing  19  tons,  or  about  OO^OOOlb. 
Aence,  on  a  rail-way,  the  draught  of  a 
horse  is  ten  timet,  and  on  a  canal  thirty 
Hmet,  as  great  as  on  a  well-made  road. 
Now,  a  rail-way  costs  about  tkree  HmeMf 
and  a  canal  about  nhte  timetf  as  much  aa 
a  good  road ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
expense  of  keeping  them  in  repair  ia  in 
proportion  to  the  original  outlay.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  if  rail-ways  should 
come  into  general  use,  that  the  expense 
of  transporting  conunodities  will  be  about 
two-tbii'ds  less  than  on  the  best  roads. 

*<  With  respect  to  the  advantages  of  a 
rail- way  over  a  canal,  which  is  the  ques- 
tion here  principally  at  iuue,  we  may  ob- 
serve, in  the  fint  place,  that  if  a  horse 
power  effect  three  times  as  much  on  a 
canal  as  on  a  rail-way,  the  origmal  cost 
and  subsequent  repairs  of  a  canal  are 
about  three  times  as  great ;  consequent- 
ly, a  canal  will  require  about  the  same 
rates  or  dues  to  repay  the  proprietocs  aa 
a  rail-way.  It  must  next  be  observed, 
that  this  comparison  relates  entirely  to 
the  transporting  of  goods  at  two  mUes  am 
hour.  Now  it  is  easy  to  shew,  that  so 
long  as  horse  power  is  employed  on  o^ 
'  nals,  and  they  are  not  sufficiently  deep 
and  broad  to  admit  the  application  oi 
steam,  this  rate  of  transporting  goods 
cannot  be  increased  withcMit  an  increase 
of  freight,  which  would  entirely  destroy 
their  superiority  over  roads.  We  hava 
seen  that  a  horse  will  draw  about 
00,OOQUi.  at  the  rate  of  two  nilis  m 


IMft.;]  Leiitri  of  Tmoihp  lidckr,  E»q.    No.  XX. 

boor.     IS  w  incmae  the  yelocitj  of  the  accesdon  of  new  itrength.    Number 

boftt  the  resistance  will  also  be  increased ,  One  gives  the  lie  to  his  own  proprietor 

nd  with  amaxing  rapidity.     The  raiii*  with  Uie  most  unblushing  eflfrontery  ; 

sacr  tfajimid  inereatet  at  the  tquan  of  the  for  does  he  not  declare  that  a  few  jacud 

wbd^      Since  90,000ib.,  therefore*  is  aneg  haye  merely  been  displaced  by 

drawn  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour  gn  equal  number  of  fresh  cuddies  ?— 

by  one  horse;  Fcnr  our  own  parts,  we  pity  the  poor 

At  4  miles  an  hour  it  would  require  %  L^'s  Head,  as  he  uaea  to  call  nim- 

''<"*''*  ielf ;  for  hia  braying  brethren  havo 

2 I J  discovered  the  deceit — the  hide-royal 

***** ^  has  been  with  some  difficulty  drawn 

** ^  off;  it  having  become  entangled  about 

^»       M         V        .1.   J   -  J  •  ^  1  kis  ears ;  and  the  disconsolate  donkey 

^^"l^^^^'^l^^x^  has  been  turned  out  to  thistle  in  thi 

horse  will  be  about      82,(XX)Ib.  _„u^«u- 

6  10  000  witraros. 

Q    '    '    [    *    ]    ^    '  ^QQQ  But  I  must    conclude   somewhat 

12    [    [    [    [    I    ]    ]  8000.**  hastily,  my  dear  MullioW^  for  my  ne- 
phew has  just  called,  and  we  are  go- 

Information  such  as  this,  could  not  ing  to  cross  the  hills  to  Altrive.    But 

have  been  oommunicated.to  the  public,  be  sure  to  get  North  to  expose  this 

withoQt  a  new  seriea— hialf-a-crown  a  dishonest  humbug  of  a  New  Series. 
Number  was  too  low  a  price !    and        Don't  let  him  attempt  to  read  any 

the  balaam-box  would  otherwise  have  of  it,  in  his  present  uncertain  state  of 

hmat  Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  health.    But  let  him  merely  see  it^— 

affiur»  I  lee  a  moat  elegant  compliment  open  it  before  him — ^let  him  heur  the 

to  America.    "What  wide  knowledge  heavyrustling  of  the  fat  ^easy  leaves, 

dT  the  New  world  is  here  exhibited !  and  then  let  it  drop,  with  a  squdch 

**  Rail-jsoadb  have  already  XX-  upon  the  floor,  and  the  old  bc^  will 

CITED  THE  STKONGEST  FEELINGS  OF  kuow  its  wholc  character  without moK 

iNTXEEST  IK  AMExicA,  THAT  THEA«  ado.     It  wiU  thus  spcak  foT  itsdT. 

TEE^  WHEXE  EVEXY  FACULTY  OF  Hu«  Mcanwhilc,  having  determined  not  to 

MAN  NATuax,  AND  EVERT  DISCOVERY  Buflfer  sudi  RU  imposition,  I  have  writ- 

IN  ART  AND  SCIENCE,  IS  DEVELOPED  ten  a  letter to  the  Opium-Eatcr,  and an« 

WITH  SUCH  MIRACULOUS  XNERGT 1"  Other  to poor  dear good  Charltt Lamb, 

Bi^!  Bah!  Bah!  demanding  an  explanation.    I  have 

.   Why,  Mullion,  has  not  the  above  also  sent  off  iLfew  lines  to  "  Honest 

BtoffabcmtTail-roacbpreriouslv  appear-  Allan,"  in  case  the  Opium-Eater  be 

cd  in  all  the  newspapers  in  the  king-  doid.    Indeed,  I  begin  to  fear  that 

dom  ?  And  in  newspapera  only  should  all  three  are  defunct ;  and  yet  if  it  be 

such  stuff  appear.    Now,  would  you  so,  it  is  oertainlv  rather  odd  that  I 

believe  it,  after  my  ludd  analysis  of  should  not  have  neard  of  it.   But  you 

this  ninny  Number,  of  which  Namby  would  be  surprised  to  know  how  slow 

Pamby,  Esq.  must- be  the  editor,  that  news  tnvel  hitherwards.    Yesterday 
it  is  pufied  like  a  8oap-bubble,fin  the     I  had  .a  visit  from  a  man,  who  appear- 

airy  colamns  of  Uie  Morning  Chron.  ?  ed  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  but 
The  advertising  scribe  therein  says,  who  was  assuredly  a  bachelor  last 
that  the  New  Series  ''  has  a  more  Spring,  and  whose  marriage  I  have 
worldly  chancter"  than  the  Old  Lon-  not,  up  to  this  blessed  hour,  heard  of 
don ;  and  the  publishers  have  also  paid  through  any  other  channeL  Mn  T. 
fhr  an  advertisement  in  the  New  sends  her  love,  and  I  am,  my  dear 
Tones,  declaring  that  there  is  an  entire  Mullion,  yours  a£^tionately, 
cfattsge  in  the  Editorship,  and  a  vast  T.  Ticxlxr. 
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94                                         The  Literary  Souvenir.  [^Jfd. 

THE  LITERARY  fOUTENIR.* 

^  This  is  a  yolume  that  Christopher  let  them  pass,)  do  you  wish  to  gift 

himself  ought  to  have  reviewed — its  a  small  earnest  graceful  gift  to  some 

beauty  and  accomplishments  would  dearly-beloved   one,  then   thank   m 

have  softened  the  natural  and  acquired  for  tne  happy  hint,  and  vnth  a  kiss, 

acerbity  of  hia  disposition, — and  tin-  or,  if  that  be  not  yet  permissible,  it 

ged  his  intellectual  countenance  vrith  least  with  a  smile  of  severest  suavity, 

m  fine  glow  of  moral  sentiment.    We  almost  equal  to  one  of  the  Basia  of 

think,  even  now,  that  we  see  the  snell  Joannes  Secundus,  lay  the  Literary 

elderly  gentleman  taking  somewhat  Souvenir  upon  her  teilder  lap,  with  a 

superciliously  the  Literary  Souvenir  very  few  words,  which  it  would  be 

into  his  long  sinewy  chalk-stoned  fin«  impertinent  in  us  to  particularize  ; 

goers  (North's  hand  is  quite  Miltonic),  only  be  sure  ''you  breathe  them  not 

those  fingers  that  have  been  the  death  far  from  her  delicate  auricle  ;"  and 

of  many  an  able-bodied  quarto,  and  with  a  low,  a  deep,  and  pleading  tone, 

whose  ughtest  touch  sends  a  trem*  like  the  knight  who  won  the  oright 

bling  twelvemo  to  Tartarus— we  think,  and  beauteous  Genevieve.  It  is  a  liun* 

I  say,  even  now,  that  we  see  Him  dred  to  one  that  you  are  a  married 

clutching  a  copy  of  the  Souvenir,  as  if  man  in  six  weeks  or  two  months ;  nay, 

about  to  pronounce  not  only  sentence  if  it  be  a  ''  large  paper  copy,"  one  fieoi 

of  death,  but  also  to  carry  it  into  im-  will  ye  be  before  the  new  moon, 

mediate  e&ct,  without  hope  of  par«  What  pleasant  Pagan  was  it  that, 

don,  respite,  or  commutation,-— when,  thousands  of  years  agone,  said,  that 

lo  and  behold !  his  rigorous  and  vigo«  *'  ^fts  were  powerful  over  aflfection  V 

rous  physiognomy  relaxes  and  expands  It  is  hard  to  Imow  when  a  young  Chria^ 

into  a  smile, ''celestial  rosy  red,  Jove's  tion  gentleman  is  fairly  entitled    to 

proper  hue,"—  his  eyes  beam  with  phi*  give  somethingmore  than  words,  lo0ks, 

ianthropic  fire,  as  if  he  were  a  very  sighs,  to  a  young  Christian  lady.    We 

benevolent  Howard,— hb  very  nose  believe  that  nothing  like  a  general  rule 

curia  with  kindness — a  pecubar  and  could  be  laid  down,  safe  to  be  acted 

iqipropriate  expression    l^longing  to  upon ;  but,  provided  nothing  exceed- 

each  nostril,— to  the  right  friendship,  ingly  unfortunate  had  occurred,  sure- 

to  the  left  (that  nearest  the  heart,)  ly,  surely,  about  the  beginning  of  a 

love ;  his  small,    thin,  gentlemanly  new  year,  the  austcrest  moralist  would 

ears,  so  antithetical  to  those  long  crisp  allow  a  touch— be  it  almost  acddent- 

conoems  upon  a  Cockney,  seem  just  to  al — ^a  pressure  of  the  hand  aa  unao- 

ttir  that  one  beautiful  lock  of  silver  countably  as  unintentionally  meeting 

that  comes  waving  over  hia  lofty  tern-  thehan^f— a— a — a  kiss.    Well,  well, 

pies, — there  is  in  his  short  sharp  shrill  if  that  sweet  name  startle,  call  it  a  Li« 

coi^h  something  singularly  nearty,  terary  Souvenir-*fbr,  by  any  other 

approbative,  and  urbane, — and  as  he  name,  it  will  taste  as  sweet— yes,  our 

changes  his  seat  upon  that  venerable  fair  subscribers,  let  it  be  a  Literary 

choir,  whose  bright  brass  studs,  uu-  Souvenir  bound  in  the  whitest,  pu« 

dimmed  by  years,  shine  like  stars  rest,  most  unstained  bmb,  whose  nm« 

scattered  over  a  black  leathern  firma-  grance  is  felt  over  the  whole  library, 

ment, — the  good  old  man  sliews  the  and   preserves    the   immortal   spirit 

satisfaction  cf  his  soul  by  the  whamlef  breathing  there  from  trouble  and  de- 

of  his  body;  and  it  is  plain  to  the  cay. 

whole  worhi  that  the  book  in  hand  ia  It  is  so  long  since  we  have  written 

worth  two  in  the  bush,  and  destined  mn  article,  that  we  have  entirely  for- 

for  a  third  edition.  What  a  picture !  gotten  how  to  b^n — and  instead  of 

Gentle  reader !  and  all  readers  of  driving  away  tooth  and  nail,  accord- 

our  Maga  are  gentle  as  the    sweet  ing  to  the  sensible  rules  laid  down  in 

South,  that  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  that  useful  work  "  The  Contributor," 

violets,  giving  and  stealing   odours,  here  have  we  been  sitting  at  our  oval 

(these  are  not  the  ipsissima  verboy  but  table,  about  the  size  of  a  shield,  for  up- 


*  The  Literary  Souvenir ;  or,  Cabinet  of  Poetry  and  Romance.    Edited  by  Alaric 
A.  Watts.    Hunt,  Robinson,  and  Co.  London ;  and  Constable,  Edinburgh.    1824. 
f  See  Dr  Jamieson. 
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wirds  of  two  hours,  and  vet  iliircdoos 
nut  appear  to  be  u  page  ol  i^ica.  liut  who 
tlic  (teuce  cares?    Not  I.  Vou  know 
weU  that  our  sole  motive  in  committing 
to  paper  one  single  syllable^  is  our  own 
deU^ty  or,  if  you  ciioose  to  add,  the 
delight  of  the  world  at  large.  We  love 
to  linger  over  an  article  for  hours, 
daysj  weeks,  months — if  we  did  not 
abnor  all  exaggeration,  we  would  say 
years,  lustres,  centuries.  On  one  article 
yet  unfinished,  we  were  occasionally 
employed,  so  at  least  it  seemed  to  us, 
and  every  man  is  the  best,  indeed 
only  judge  of  his  own  feelings,  for 
many  centuries.    We  distinctly  re- 
member sketching  a  plan  of  it  before 
die  flood,  and  we  appeal  for  the  truth 
of  this  to  Mr  Montgomery  and  Mr 
Cornwall.    Indeed,  a  sight  of  the  ma- 
nuscript would  convert  the  most  bi- 
gottedT  unbeliever.  Such  characters ! 
Above  all,  what  prodigious  double-w's, 
formidable  ells,  and  furious-looking 
Z's.   Several  of  the  latter  would  make 
Leigh  Hunt  give  up  the  ghost  in  his 
yellow  breeches.    But  we  shall  leave 
instructions  in  our  will  to  our  great- 
grandson  how  to  finish  c^  this  article 
with  effect  for  the  first  Number  of  our 
New  Series. 

One  ddightfol  feeling  accompanies 
us  now  in  aU  that  we  write  for  our  dear-* 
lybc^ved  M 091,  that  ia,  the  feeling  not 
only  of  the  most  devoted,  but  of  the 
most  disinterested  attachment.  It  is  a 
subject  of  Juat  wonder  and  aatonish- 
ment  to  us,  how  we  oouldever  have  sub- 
mitted to  any  other  remuneration  for  our 
articles,  incomparable  as  most  of  them 
undoubtedly  were,  than  the  delight 
of  being  deugjbtful.    What  was  thirty 
guineas  a-shcet  to  us  ?  No  more  than 
so  much  waste  paper.    As  a  proof  of 
thia,  we  have  at  Uui  moment  Hf  indeed 
the  rats  have  not  eaten  them)  a  great 
manv  (we  forget  how  many,  but  cer- 
tainly near  a  score)  of  our  worthy  Pub- 
lisher's cheques  on  his  banker,  the  least 
of  which  would  pay  an  ordinary  family's 
annual  butcher  s  bill,  lying  in  an  old 
crazy  escritoire,  near  the  slates,  with- 
out a  lock,  which  was  twisted  ofi^  by 
one  of  the  children.    An  accidental  or 
designed  doaen  of  Madeira — an  occa- 
sional five-gallon  cask  of  Jamsica — an 
East-Indian  hump,  once  a-week  a  goose 
or  turkey,  and  now  and  then  a  few 
hares,  are  all  that  we  now  accept  A-om 
either  North  or  Ebony ;  these,  mdeed, 
we  accept  willingly — and  thus  our  lar, 
der  ana  OUT  cellar  are  as  superbly  Air- 
nished  at  anj  in  Edinbui;gb^  not  only 


without  (.•x])^'nst\  wliich,  a'^  wo  saidjbt? 
fore,  is  to  us  ;i  luatttTot'iio  mointut,- 
but  also  without  trouble,  which  is  i 
matter  of  the  greatest  moment  to  ever 
enlightened  and  virtuous  epicurean 
The  petty  and  paltry  details  of  house 
keeping  are  mortal  to  Mind  and  its  Pro 
ductions,  and  above  all,  the  single  artid 
of  coals.  The  eternal  laying-in  of  ooida 
and  discharging  of  those  mean  printe 
coal-accounts,  is  fatal  to  the  contribu 
tor.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  i 
nothing  too  much  to  be  expected  ftom 
the  periodical  author,  whose  domesti 
arrangements  arc  all  carried  into  ei^l 
as  if  by  the  agency  of  unseen  and  fair 
hands, — ^who  sits  at  a  table  that  abaci 
lutdy  produces  the  viands  that  ador 
it — who  lies  down  to  sleep  in  a  bedfo 
ever  made  and  unmade  in  kaleidoi 
copic  change  of  form,  but  by  whi 
chambermaid  no  tongue  can  tell  ;- 
who  wears  breeches  shaped  by  a  "  Qm 
Unknown"  Tailor,  whose  bill  is  dii 
charged  in  the  clouds ; — who  walks  i 
shoes  glittering  to  tlie  total  eclipse  < 
Day  and  ^lartin,  "  dark  with  exoessiv 
bright,"  yet  shoe-black  seeth  never,- 
and  who,  familiar  as  be  is  with  the  ai 
fiiirs  of  empires,  never  to  his  knowleda 
saw  the  face  of  a  tax-gatherer,  and  m 
probably  go  to  his  grave  ignorant  c 
the  inspector  of  window-lights. 

There  now — that  was  one  of  ifa 

narrowest  escapes  ever  book  had  in  tli 

world.  My  dear  Watts,  you  must  kno 

that  our  ink-holder  is  a  dolphin,  ht 

strid  by  a  Cupid,  who  has  unfishc 

Amphion.    Into  the  jaws  of  this  do 

phin,  ever  and  anon  plunges  the  pen  < 

the  present  writer ;  and  two  minuti 

ago,  just  as  I  was  about  to  b^n  a  ne 

paragraph,  by  an  unlucky  flourish, 

upset  the  heir-apparent  to  the  Frenc 

throne,  who  forthwith  vomited  fori 

his  whole  chapter  of  contents  over  tl 

board  of  green  cloth.    There  were  tl 

two  copies  (large  and  small-paper)  < 

the  Literary  Souvenir  within  a  nair'i 

breadth  of  the  inundation. — We  dur 

not  draw  our  breath  in  that  tribnlatioi 

We  saw  in  the  stream  of  ink,  '*  the  to; 

rent's  smoothness  ere  it  dash  below 

we  feared  to  stretch  out  a  saving  hani 

lest  the  motion  should  bring  down  tl 

inky  avalanche.  All  is  safe,  not  a  sing 

spot — and  we  go  on  to  write  from  0 

main  current  of  the  stream  on  the  ti 

ble;  for  the  intrusion  of  a  servant  wit 

a  cloth  is  odious,  and  to  wipe  up  in 

with  paper,  is  a  hell  upon  earth. 

Few  or  none  of  our  good  vmU  1 
now  publishing.    T\\\»  \a,  uiec^c 
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jiift  the  reff  precise  nick  of  time  fbr 
such  a  publication  as  the  Uterary 
Soavenir.  First-rate  poems  of  laroe 
dimensions,  like  Kehama,  Madoc^Lsdy 
of  the  Lake,  Mansion,  and  above  ally 
the  Excursion,  '^  wallowing  unwield j 
enormous  in  its  gait,"  are  not  eoming 
out  upon  the  public  like  absolute  pe- 
riodicals, as  in  years  past.  Some  of 
our  best  poets  are  deed— all  are  dumb. 
Now,  we  are  sorry  for  this,  upon  the 
whole,  and  wish  to  have  some  poetry. 
Does  a  day  ever  pass  over  a  poet's 
head,  in  which  he  noes  not  see  visions 
and  dream  dreams  P  Perhaps  he  is  in- 
disposed to  sit  down  to  a  great  immor- 
tal woric — but  is  in  a  fit  key  for  a  song, 
hymn,  ballad,  elegy,  epigram,  epitha- 
lamium,  or,  as  our  late  fHend  Pine 
would  have  said,  Epioedium.  Ofi^then 
with  a  charming  little  piece,  glowing 
from  the  mint  <^  Nature.  A  separate 
volume  is  a  serious  business.  But 
send  the  first-rate  trifle  to  Ebony,  or 
the  New  Monthly,  (as  you  have  a 
■oul  to  be  saved,  beware  the  London, 
or  you  will  be  led  into  a  New  Series  of 
mean  misfortunes,)  or  much  rather  to 
the  next  year's  Literary  Souvenir. 
The  truUi  is,  that  there  is  by  "  much 
too  little"  brotherhood  among  our 
bards.  They  are  dther  too  jealous  or 
too  selfish.  Each  bard  is  too  broadly 
on  his  own  bottom — too  much  the 
ooek  of  his  own  walk.  How  beauti- 
ful it  would  be  to  see  them  all  playing 
into  eadi  other's  hands  i  Hours  S 
Leisure  need  not  be  hours  of  Idleness ; 
and  then  what  pretty  tall  fellows 
would  they  all  look,  dressed  rank  and 
file,  in  the  light-infimtry  company  of 
Fugitive  Poetry  I 

NoW|  all  that  is  necessary  is,  that 


no  more  clumsy  battalion-meii 
mitted  into  the  corpt  d'eUiet 
above  all,  that  be  his  bulk  or  1 
what  it  will,  there  shall  be  nc 
made  directlv  from  the  awkward 
Of  course,  all  Cockneys  are  esi 
unless  indeed  there  should  teei 
for  a  brace  of  trumpets,  in  whii 
Leigh  Hunt,  whose  powers  of] 
are  known,  might  be  admitted^ 
on  account  of  the  reviews,  ai 
other  "chicken-breasted  Ludga 
who  might  also  perhaps,  if  rei 
operate  upon  the  serpent  or  tioi 

Let  us  change  the  image,  md 
or  figure  of  speech,  (all  of  whi 
the  way,  have  ever  seemed  to 
and  the  same  thing,  in  rerum  m 
and  return  to  the  ordinary  lai 
of  human  life. 

The  excellent  editor  is  well 
in  the  world  of  letters,  and  pc 
no  ordinary  share  of  poetical  | 
He  is  prodigiously  improved 
these  few  years,  ooth  in  pow 
expression;  and  some  or  Iij 
pieces  are  extremely  beautifkL 
Watts  writes  with  much  elegai 
simplicity,  and  we  like  his  co 
tions  for  their  entire  freedon 
that  spirit  of  exaggeration,  ai 
simulated  passionateness,  so  i 
Cockneydom.  He  writes  .lini 
and  his  sincerity  has  been  fU 
we  scarcely  remember  any  h 
of  so  unostentatious  a  writer  ai 
and,  without  any  boast  of  orU 
acquiring  so  much  popular  w 
so  short  a  time.  Some  of  tb 
best  pieces  in  the  Souvenir  ai 
his  own  pen — and  it  gives  us  p 
to  quote  the  following  very  tc 
and  pathetic  stanxas  :— 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  FIRST-BORN. 

ByJkancA.  WaUi. 

Fare  thM  viril.  thou  fint  and  lUrett  I 

Fan  tliea  mn,  Ummi  bait  and  dearat  I^Bvmirs. 

My  sweet  one,  my  sweet  one,  the  tears  were  in  my  eyes 
When  first  I  daspM  thee  to  my  heart,  and  heard  thy  feeble  eries  ;— 
For  I  thought  of  all  that  I  had  borne,  as  I  bent  me  down  to  kiss 
Thy  eheny  lip  and  sonny  brow,  my  first-bom  bud  of  bliss ! 

I  tam*d  to  many  a  witherM  hope^^^o  years  of  grief  and  pain  ;— 
And  the  cmel  wrongs  of  a  bitter  world  flaah'd  o'er  my  boding  brain  ;— 
I  thoqgfat  of  friends  grown  worse  than  cold,  of  persecuting  foes,— 
And  I  ask*d  of  Heaven,  if  ills  like  these  must  mar  thy  youth's  repose ! 


I  gazed  upon  thy  quiet  fiice— half  blinded  by  my 

Till  gleams  of  bliss,  unfelt  belbre,  came  brightening  on  my  fears,-.- 

Sweet  nqrs  of  hope  that  fidrer  shone  'mid  the  ekmds  of  gkwm  that  bound  tl 

At  flHs  dart  down  tfatir  lovilim  Ught  when  midniglit  akies  are  round  then 
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Hj  swMt  OMb  my  tweet  one,  thy  life's  brief  bftar  is  o*er, 

And  a  fUthu'M  unkMs  fstn  for  thee  can  fevisr  ne  no  man ; 

And  for  the  hopes— ^e  sun-bright  hopes    that  UossomM  at  thj  birth^— 

Hey  too  hftTe  fled,  to  prove  how  firsil  are  eheriih'd  things  on  earth ! 

*Tb  Ime  that  then  wert  yovng,  mj  child,  but  though  brief  thy  span  below, 

Tb  me  it  was  a  little  age  of  agonj  and  woe ; 

Wtt,  from  thy  first  taint  dawn  of  life  thy  cheek  began  to  fiide. 

And  ray  heart  had  scarce  thy  weleome  breathed  ere  ray  hopes  were  wrapt  in  shadeb 

Oh  fbe  driM,  in  its  hoars  of  health  and  bloom,  that  is  dear  as  thou  wert  then. 
Grows  lar  more  prized— more  fondly  loved^n  sickness  and  in  pain. 
And  thoa  'twas  thine  to  prove,  d^ar  babe,  when  every  hope  vras  lost, 
Tsn  timea  more  precious  to  my  soul-- for  all  that  thou  hadst  cost ! 

Cradled  in  thy  fidr  mother*s  arms,  we  watcfa'd  thee  day  by  day. 
Bile,  like  the  aecond  bow  of  Heaven,  as  gently  waste  away ; 
And,  aide  with  dark  foreboding  fears,  we  dared  not  breathe  aloud, 
Sst^  hand  in  hand,  in  speechless  griti,  to  wait  death's  coming  cloud. 


It  cane  at  length  ;— o*er  thy  bright  bine  eye  the  film  was  gathering  Cut,- 
Aad  an  awfol  shade  pass*d  o'er  thy  brow,  the  deepest  and  the  last;— 
la  thicker  gushes  strove  thy  breatli,— we  raised  thy  drooping  head^ 
A  raoment  iiiore--the  final  pang— and  thou  wert  of  the  dead  I 


Iby  gentle  mother  turn*d  away  to  hide  her  face  from  me. 
And  nannnr*d  low  of  Heaven's  behests,  and  bliss  attain'd  by  thee  ;— 
She  would  have  chid  me  that  I  mourn'd  a  doom  so  blest  as  tliine. 
Had  not  Imt  own  deep  grief  burst  forth  in  tears  as  wild  as  mine  ! 

We  laid  tfiee  down  in  sinless  rest,  and  from  thine  infiuit  brow 
Caird  one  soft  lock  of  radiant  hair— our  only  solace  now,— 
Then  placed  around  thy  beauteous  corse,  flowers — not  more  fair  and  sweet- 
rose-bods  in  thy  little  hands,  and  jasmine  at  thy  feet. 


Though  otiier  offiipring  still  be  ours,  as  fkir  perchance  as  thou^ 
With  all  the  bean^  of  thy  cheek-^e  sunshine  of  thy  brow. 
They  never  can  replace  the  bud  our  early  fondness  nurst, 
They  may  be  lovely  and  beloved,  but  not— like  thee— the  first  I 

Tm  Fnvr !  How  many  a  memory  bright  that  one  sweet  word  can  bring. 
Of  hopes  that  blossom'd,  droop'd,  and  died,  in  life's  delightful  spring  ;— 
Of  feiVid  feelings  pass'd  away— those  early  seeds  of  bliss. 
That  germinate  ia  hearts  unsear'd  by  such  a  world  as  this! 

My  sweet  one,  my  sweet  one,  my  Fairest  and  my  First ! 
When  I  think  of  wlutt  thou  might*8t  have  been,  my  heart  is  like  to  burst ; 
Bat  gleams  of  gladness  through  my  gloom  their  soothing  radiance  dart. 
And  my  sighs  are  hush*d,  my  tears  are  dried,  when  I  turn  to  what  thou  art ! 

Pure  as  the  snow-flake  ere  it  falls  and  takes  the  stain  of  earth, 
With  not  a  taint  of  mortal  life,  except  thy  mortal  birth,- 
God  bode  thee  early  taste  the  spring  for  which  so  many  thirst. 
And  bliss— eternal  bliss— is  thine,  my  Fairest  and  my  First  1 

Peiliapa  the  best  poem  in  the  vo*  language   almost   Wordsworthian.— 

lume  ia  by  Allan  Cunninghame.  Il  is  Cunninghame  is  far  superior  to  Clare, 

full  o£  real  warm  human  feeling  ai  and  we  aay  so,  without  meaning  any 

the  best  kind,  finely  tinged  too  with  disrespect  to  that  moat  amiable  and 

the  ipirit  of  poetry,  and  written  in  interesting  person*  Hehaaall,  ornear« 
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ly  all  that  is  good  in  Hogg — not  a 
twentieth  nart  of  the  Shepherd's  atro- 
cities— and  much  merit  peculiarly  his 
own^  which,  according  to  our  notion 
of  poetry,  is  heyond  the  reach  of  the 
Ettrick  ban].  Yet  Cunninghame  has 
never  written,  and  probably  never  will 
write,  anything  so  fortunate  as  the 
Queen's  Wake. 


THE  POET  S  aaiDAL-DAY  SONG. 

Bif  Allan  Cunumghame, 

Oh !  my  love's  like  ths  stead&st  sun. 

Or  streams  that  deepen  as  they  run ; 

Nor  hoary  hairs,  nor  forty  years,  ♦    ''iri,!*'*!!"*  "T'**  "'""""'K'  ^""  jl^ 

Nor  moments  l^tween  sighs  and  tears,-  ^'^  ^\  ^^'^^"^  ^^J  a-^T^Iy  it 

Nor  nights  of  thought,  nSr  days  of  pain,  If'T  /"'  ,*  p™*'*^*?  ^^t"^,^'^^'",^ 

Nor  dreams  of  glory  dreamM  in  vain,-  than  that  sort  of  poetr)r,  which,  deal- 


At  times  there  corner  as  oome  there  ovigbt^ 
Grave  moments  of  sedater  thought^— 
When  Fortune  fh>wns,  nor  lends  our 

night 
One  gleam  of  her  inconstant  light ; 
And   hope,  that    decks  the   peasant's 

bower. 
Shines  like  the  rainbow  through    the 

shower ; 

0  then  I  see,  while  seated  nigh, 
A  mother's  heart  shine  in  thine  eye  ; 
And  proud  resolve,  and  purpose  meek. 
Speak  of  thee  more  than  words    cai» 

speak  :•— 

1  think  the  wedded  wife  of  mine. 
The  best  of  all  that's  not  divine ! 

We  cannot  help  thinking,  that  poe* 


Nor  mirth,  nor  sweetest  song  which  flows 
To  sober  joys  and  soften  woes, 
Can  make  my  heart  or  fancy  flee 
One  moment,  my  sweet^wifc,  from  thee  ! 

Even  while  I  muse,  I  see  thee  srt 

In  maiden  bloom  and  matron  wit-— 

Fair,  gentle  as  when  first  I  sued. 

Ye  seena,  but  of  sedater  mood ; 

Yet  my  heart  leaps  as  fond  far  thee 

As  when,  beneath  Ardbiglan  tree, 

We  stay'd  and  wooed,  and  thought  the 

moon 
Set  on  the  sea  an  hour  too  scon  ; 
Or  linger'd  'mid  the  falling  dew. 
When  looks  were  fond  and  words  were 

few. 

Tliough  I  see  smiling  at  thy  feet 
Fire  sons  and  ae  fair  daughter  sweet ; 
And  time,  and  care,  and  hirtli-time  woes 
Have  dimm'd  thine  eye,  and  touch'd  thy 

rose; 
To  thee  and  thoughts  of  thee  belong 
All  that  cliarms  me  of  tale  or  song; 
When  words  come  down  like  dews  un« 

sough  t 
With  gleams  of  deap  enthusiast  thought. 
And  Fancy  in  her  heaven  flies  free— 
Tiicy  come,  my  love,  they  come  from 

thee. 

O,  when  more  thought  we  gave  of  old 
To  silver  than  some  give  to  gold  ; 
'  Twas  sweet  to  sit  and  ponder  o'er 
What  things  should  deck  our  humble 

bower ! 
*Tvvas  sweet  to  pull,  in  hope,  with  thee, 
Tue  golden  fruit  from  Fortune's  tree ; 
And  sweeter  still  to  choose  and  twine 
A  garland  for  these  locks  of  thine^- 
A  Aong- wreath  which  may  grace  my  Jea  n, 
Wkile  rivers  flow  and  woods  are  greeu. 


ing  in  troubled  and  sinful  passions, 
might  be  supposed  to  have  been  groan* 
ed  out  to  the  Muse  in  auricular  con« 
fession.  There  is  something  sickening 
in  your  assiduous  poetical  sinner,  who 
sees  nothing  grand  but  guilt — thinks 
life  dull  unless  it  be  devilish,  and  is 
oppressed  with  ennui,  if  forced  for  a 
season  to  have  recourse  to  some  honest 
employment.  The  truth  is,  that  sane, 
sound,  and  simple  nature,  is  the  only 
nature  in  which  the  real  poet  long 
finds  d^ght;  and  if  sometimes  he 
meddles  with  the  morbid  anatomy  of 
the  soul,  it  is  that  he  may  shew  forth, 
in  nobler  proportions  and  diviner  beau- 
ty, tlie  un unpaired  structure  of  our 
moral  being.  On  this  subject  we  shall 
not  now  dilate ;  but  content  ourselves 
with  remarking,  that  nothing  is  easier 
than  to  write  in  this  diseased  and  drun* 
ken  style — and  that  nothing  is  more 
diflicult  tlian  adequately— to  speak- of 
'^  the  sound  healthy  children  of  the 
Go«l  of  Heaven." 

North  has  just  sent  a  devil  to  say, 
that  he  is  to  havi!  no  small  print  this 
month,  so  that  wc  may  make  our  ar- 
ticle a  page  or  two  longer  than  per  or- 
der.    The  easiest  way  of  doing  this  is 
by  extracts. — So,  fair  read^^r,  here  is- 
a  poem  by  Mr  T.  K.  Hervey.    lie  is 
a  young  gentleman  of  very  considera- 
ble promise,    and   the  Convict-Ship 
will  adorn  even  a  page  of  Maga.    We 
have  a  small  volume  of  poems  lately 
publisherl  by  Mr  Hervey,  called  "Aus- 
tralia," &c.  which  arc  much    above 
mediocrity,  au<l  have  attracted,  as  they 
deserved,    considerable    notice.      No 
man  in  the  worid  likes  so  well  as  we 
do  to  see  clever  youths  coming  foe- 
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imd—tnd  we  at  all  dmes  have  shewn    ing  hand.    Our  filend  Henrej  haa 
oonelTei  ready  to  lend  them  a  help-     fcding  and  fancj. 

THE  CONTICT  SHIP. 

J9y  7.  jr.  Hervey,  Esq, 

Mom  on  the  waters !— and,  purple  and  bright. 
Bunts  on  the  billows  the  flushing  of  light; 
O'er  the  glad  waves,  like  a  child  of  the  sun. 
See  the  toll  vessel  goes  gallantly  on ; 
Full  to  the  breeze  she  unbosoms  her  sail, 
And  her  pennon  streams  onward,  like  hope,  in  the  gale ; 
The  winds  come  around  her,  in  murmur  and  song, 
And  the  surges  rejoice,  as  they  bear  her  along  ; 
See !  she  look ^  up  to  the  golden-edged  clouds. 
And  the  sailor  sings  gaily  aloft  in  the  shrouds : 
Onward  she  glides,  amid  ripple  and  spray, 
Over  the  waters,— «way  and  away  I 
Bright  as  the  visions  of  youth,  ere  they  part. 
Passing  away,  like  a  dream  of  the  heart  I 
'WhO'-as  the  beautiful  pageant  sweeps  by. 
Music  around  her,  and  sunshine  on  high- 
Pauses  to  think,  amid  glitter  and  glow. 
Oh  !  there  be  hearts  that  are  breaking  below ! 

'  Night  on  the  waves !— 4uid  the  moon  is  on  high, 
Hung,  like  a  gem,  on  the  brow  of  the  sky. 
Treading  its  depths  in  the  power  of  her  might. 
And  turning  the  clouds,  as  they  pass  her,  to  light  \ 
Ix>ok  to  the  waters !— asleep  on  their  breast. 
Seems  not  the  ship  like  an  ksland  of  rest? 
Bright  and  alone  on  the  shadowy  main. 
Like  a  heart-cherished  home  on  some  desolate  plain. 
Who— as  she  smiles  in  the  silvery  light, 
Spreading  her  wings  on  the  bosom  of  night. 
Alone  on  the  deep,  as  the  moon  in  the  sky, 
A  phantom  of  beauty^ould  deem,  with  a  sigh. 
That  so  lovely  a  thing  is  the  mansion  of  sin, 
And  souls  that  are  smitten  lie  bursting  within  ? 
Who— as  he  watches  her  silently  gliding- 
Remembers  that  wave  after  wave  is  dividing    - 
Bosoms  that  sorrow  and  guilt  could  not  sever. 
Hearts  which  are  parted  and  broken  for  ever  ? 
Or  deems  that  he  watches,  afloat  on  the  wave. 
The  death-bed  of  hope,  or  the  young  spirit's  grave  ? 

*Tis  thus  with  our  life :  while  it  passes  along. 

Like  a  vessel  at  sea,  amid  sunshine  and  song ! 

Gaily  we  glide  in  the  gaze  of  the  world, 

With  streamers  afloat,  and  with  canvass  unfurl'd ; 

All  gladness  and  glory,  to  ^'andering  eyes, 

Yet  charter*d  by  sorrow,  and  freighted  with  sight  :— 

Fading  and  false  is  the  aspect  it  wears, 

As  the  smiles  we  put  on,  just  to  cover  our  tears; 

And  the  withering  thoughts  which  the  world  cannot  know. 

Like  heart-broken  exiles,  lie  burning  below ; 

Whilst  the  vessel  drives  on  to  that  desolate  shore 

Where  the  dreams  of  our  childhood  are  vanished  and  o'er. 

k«  it  haa  been  objected  to  us,  that  we    Souvenir ;  and  at  the  same  time  hex 
re  too  chsry  in  general  of  poetical  ef-     leave  to  propose  a  toast—"  The  health 


(in  answer  to  this  charge^  see     of  the  Reverend  E.  Vf .  BatiMX^"  'Ot 

uvmaadiadbMid  a,)  wesbAuquote    Barnard,  we  learned  l*Qlth«t  ^^  Itcnsv 
ima'  little  eooapatitiou  drom  the    our  Mmd  Martin  M*T)«im^UAXS'DL* 
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mereHVil,  it  Mm-iii4ft w  to  Areb-deaoon 
Wrangham.  We  were  happj  to  hear 
xty  on  both  their  accounts.  Mr  Wrang- 
ham is  one  of  the  beat  scholars  in  Eng- 
land; and  that  Mr  Barnard  has  an 
exoeedinglj  elegant  mind^  needs  no 
better  proof  than 

THE  angel's  SOKOt 
Btf  the  Rev,  E.  W,  Barnard^ 

INTRODUCTION, 

Come  irith  a  poet's  eye,  and  jMrent's 

heart. 
And   bless  jour  bounteous  Maker!— 

There  they  sit. 
Beneath  yon  towering  elms— «  goodly 

boy 
And  gentle  girl — ^their  little  arms  around 
Each  other's  necks  entwining,  as  if  loath 
To  play  at  worldly  games,  and  minding 

only 
LoYe,  ceaseless  love,  the  business  of  hea- 
ven. 
Glows  not  thine  heart  within  thee  at  the 

sight  ? 
Ha!   nobler  Tisions  come— and  hark! 

the  voice 
Of  more  than  earthly  music !  angel  forms. 
Twin  spirits,  hovering  o*er  that  infant 

pair, 
niume,  like  sunshine,  the  departing  skies. 
So  bright,   so  fond  their  smile!— And 

higher  still, 
(Such  social  charity  prevails  in  heaven,) 
Cherub  and  seraph  troop  around  to  hesr 
The  guardians  sing  their  gracious  benisorw 
These,  hand  in  hand,  poised  on  their 

snow-white  wings^ 
Alternate  sing,  and  at  each  choral  pause 
Lift   up   to  One  Unseen  their  waving 

palms. 
And  draw  down  blessings.     0*er  tbeii 

innocent  charge 
In  plenteous  showers  tiie  ready  blessings 

fall. 
To  mortal  vision  like  ethereal  dews. 
Odours,  or  rarest  flowers,  or  costly  gems, 
Or  stars  of  mildest  lustre :— Beautiful, 
And  passing  speech,  in  plenteous  shower 

they  fall. 
And  ever  and  anon  the  ministering  spirits^ 
With  looks  that  shew  unutterable  love. 
Bend  o*er  the  infants,  and  resume  their 
song. 

SONG. 

Cfconu.— Strew  about,  strew  about! 
\tt  An^d,  I%w8  from  an  immortal 
wing, 
little  bosoms  nourishing  ; 
Smiles  of  an  immortal  glow, 
Making  goodly  seed  to  grow; 

Olonis.— Strew  about,  strew  about  J 
%d  AngtL  Dn^  of  radiance,  giittering 
bright^ 
From  the  (ace  of  orient  light, 
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Ripening  every  plant  of  worthy 
Till  it  bud  and  blossom  forth ; 

CAona.— Strew  about,  strew  about ! 
\a  AngeL  Flowers  that  hand  of  poet 
never 
May  from  heaven's  pasture  sever  ; 
Bicher  theirs  Uuui  rose's  hue ! 
Sweeter  they  than  violet  blue  ! 

CAono.— Strew  about,  strew  about ! 
2d  AngeL*  Gems  that  in  profusion  gay. 
Fearing  nothing  of  decay. 
Over  heart  and  over  brtMV, 
Ever  bloom  as  fresh  as  snow ; 

Ckoru», — Strew  about,  strew  aboat ! 
Ij^  Angd,  Gladsome  health  to  fire  the 
eye. 
And  paint  the  cheek  of  infancy ; 
Doubtless  seal,  and  guileless  love^ 
Manhood's  rug^  heart  to  move ; 

Otonu;— ^rew  about,  strew  aboot ! 
2d  Angid.  Lowly  thought,  and  holy 
fear. 
Studious  peace,  and  conscience  clear» 
And  grace  divine,  to  make  them  be 
Meet  for  angels*  company. 

Clonu.— Strew  about,  strew  aboot ! 

With  these  very  beautiful  Tersea,  we 
intended  to  have  closed  our  article. 
But  on  correcting  the  slip,  we  perceive 
that  a  few  additional  sentences  are 
necessary  for  the  **  upmaking,"  einee 
nothing  looks  so  well  at  the  top  of  a 
page,  as  the  title  of  an  article — and  we 
perceive  that  the  title  of  the  next  is 
a  taking  one.  What  then  shall  we 
say  }  why^  that  all  our  good  Poets,  yea, 
one  and  all  of  them,  should  contribute 
to  the  next  volume  of  the  Literary 
Souvenir.  What  difficulty  is  there 
in  writing  a  beautiful  poem  of  fifty 
lines,  long  or  short  metre,  any  sum<« 
mer  morning  before  breakfast  ?  Con- 
aider  how  early  the  sunrises  all  the  sum- 
mer  through,  from  about  the  beginning 
of  May,  well  on  to  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber. Suppose  you  breakfast  at  nine^ 
or  half  past  nine.  Well  then,  up  with 
you  at  nve— and  before  the  bell  rings, 
there  is  your  poem.  Lay  it  aside  for 
a  week— correct  it  over  your  eeg  any 
sunshining  morning — ^into  the  rorm  of 
a  letter  with  it — and  off  she  goes  to 
the  tuneof  Alaric  A.  Watts,  Esq.  Leeds. 
Nothing  can  be  more  easy  and  simple 
than  this  process, — and  by  and  by 
down  comes,  or  up  goes  to  vou  your 
beautiful  larse  paper  copy  of  the  Sou« 
venir,  with  the  worthy  Editor's  kind 
regards,  and  a  pleasantly  indited  let- 
ter. Therefore,  Wordsworth,  god  of 
the  woods,  ''sole  king  of  rocky  Cum- 
berland/'a  lyrical  ballad,  if  you  please, 
or  a  small  portion,  a  very  small  por- 
tion, of  theExcuraion. — Southey,  with 
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it  and  wisdom  at  will,  dispatch  a 
few    pages    of  Omniana. — Coleridge, 
tlioa  dear  delightful  dreamer,  whose 
geniui  is  ever  niling  ''up  a  great 
riTer,  gKat  at  anj  sea,"  at  thy  bid- 
ding, let  a  flock  of  fair  phantoms 
flit  down  to  Ijccds,  on  the  readj  rail- 
road of  thy  inventive  imagination.-* 
0,  thou  English  Opium-Eater,  ^*  per* 
haps  the  most  singular  literarv  cha- 
racter now  alive !"  who,  from  tnat  lit- 
de  bos.  of  enchantment,  dost  devour 
divinest  fancies,  remember  not  to  for- 
get the  Literary  Souvenir. — Christo- 
pher North,  thou  terror  of  evil-doers, 
and  praise  of  sach  as  do  well,  fling  to 
your  friend  Alaric  a  chip  or  two  of  the 
old  block,  and  he  will  prize  them  as 
parings  from  olive  tree  m  the  sacred 
grove  of  Athens. — ^Barry  Cornwall,  my 
pretty  man,  take  off  your  new  natty 
yellow  glove,  and  taking  care  not  to 
ink  yoar  snow-white  flnger,  indite  an 
ode  to  the  chaste  Dian,  or  Boy  £n- 
dymion,  or  him  the  hapless  Hylas, 
Nestor,  Hyacinthua,  .Sappho,  or  Ju- 
piter Amnion.     But  we  have  said 
enough— ^the  British  Poets  know  what 
we  mean,  and  we  insist  on  our  wishes 
being  attended  to  in  all  proper  quar- 
ters.    The  truth  is,  and  we  may  as 
well  out  with  it,  that  we  long  to  have 
a  hit  at  some  poet  or  other.    We  can- 
not think  of  attacking  their  former 
worka — ^that  would  seem  spiteful — ^but 
we  should  like  hugely  to  &11  foul  of  an 
occasional  poem  from  the  nen  of  any 
one  of  our  most  highly  ana  justly  es- 
teemed liring  poets. 

Here  have  we  been  dallying  away 
oar  time,  pen  in  hand,  for  a  conple  of 
hoorsj  like  an  absolute  Dr  Drake,  and 


yet  wc  much  fear,  after  all,  that  we  have 
said  nothing  very  characteristic  of  the 
Souvenir.  The  truth  is,  that  we  have 
too  much  genius  to  write  a  good  review. 
Howsomever,  we  beg  leave  to  infi)ni] 
the  public,  pro  bono  publico^  that  thi 
volimie  contains  precisely  394  printed 
pages,  written  by  popular  authors— ten 
{ni  fallor)  exquisite  engravings  l^ 
the  first  artists — and  three  plates  d 
autographs  of  the  prindpal  Ldvins 
Poets.  Besides  the  poetry,  of  whia 
we  have  quoted  some  average  speci- 
mens, there  are  some  half-a-score  oi 
prose  tales,  picturesque  or  pathetic. 
The  prose  tales  are  in  general  good- 
excellent  ;  but  we  have  a  certain  odd 
notion  that  we  could  write  a  better  one 
than  any  of  them ;  and  we  herebr  pro- 
raise  to  make  this  threat  good  bdbrc 
October.  Shall  we  send  it  direct  to 
Messrs  Hurst,  Robinson,  and  Co.,  m 
to  yourself,  Mr  Watts,  at  Leeds  ?  Ai 
we  shall  probably  be  in  town  beflm 
publication  of  the  next  Souvenir  fbi 
1826,  we  can  hand  it  over  the  counta 
to  Mr  Mann,  who,  by  the  way,  ia  an 
extremely  pleasant  man,  indeed,  and 
an  excellent  traveller. 

O  vain  race  of  mortals !  how  and  bj 
what  means  have  any  of  vou  evei 
brou<;ht  yourselves  to  think  ill  of  Black- 
wood's Magazine?  What  Editor  in 
England  would  admit  into  his  perl 
odical  this  same  blessed  article  ?  Not 
And  whyp     Is  it  deficient  in 


one 


wit,  fancy,  understanding,  or  know- 
ledge ?  Jilost  certainly  not.  On  the 
contrary,  it  possesses  all  those  quali- 
ties,  to  a  truly  extraordinary  degree. 
Why  then  would  no  editor  but  Chria< 
topher  rejoice  in  this  my  article  ? 


Because  no  other  Editor  ui^s  a  Heart, 
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What  man  of  middle  age  does  not 
remember^  wit,h  something  like  a  re- 
petition of  the  pure,  bright,  original 
feeling,  the  enthusiastic  transport  of 
delight  with  which,  in  his  youthful 
prime,  he  hung  over  the  beautiful 
pages  of  "  The  Pleasures  of  Hope?" 
As  he  read  that  noblest  production 
of  earlv  genius,  what  music  sounded 
through  his  imagination  and  his  sen- 
ses, now  like  the  murmur  of  a  river^ 
and  now  like  the  voice  of  the  sea!— 
Everything  was  splendid  and  sono- 
rous m  that  dream  of  beautified  subli- 
mity ;  and  '^  a  purer  ether,  a  diviner 
air^  *  seemed  shed  over  our  lower 
world.  The  young  poet  poured  forth 
his  emotions  in  the  evident  rapture  of 
inspiration,  and  rejoiced  in  the  yet 
nnbafiBed  prowess  of  his  senius,  as  he 
careered  over  the  course  that  his  fancy 
shaped  through  the  glittering  domains 
of  life^  all  fresh  and  fair  to  the  spirit 
that  poured  over  them  the  charms  of 
its  own  creative  energies.  Truly  might 
it  be  said  of  Mr  Campbell,  du- 
ring his  composition  of  that  immortal 
poem,  in  the  language  of  Collins, — 
'^  that  Hope  enchanted,  smiled,  and 
waved  her  golden  hair."  He  seemed 
to  have  no  fixed  plan — no  regular  or- 
der— ^but  all  was  one  glorious  tumult 
of  exulting  passions,  moving  to  their 
own  music.  The  untamed  soul  of 
youth  spoke  in  every  line — in  every 
image.  A  beautiful  array  of  words 
came  processionally  onwards,  *'  the 
long-resounding  march  and  energy  di- 
yine ;"  and  we  felt,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end,  '*  this  indeed  is  poe- 
try. '  A  visionary  loveliness  bedewed 
the  whole  world  of  the  young  poet's 
genius ;  and  not  one  homely  concep- 
tion, not  one  prosaic  form  of  speecn, 
at  any  time  broke  the  dream  of  imad- 
nation.  If  the  feeling  flagged,  the 
fancy  was  instantly  on  the  wing — if 
the  sense  failed,  the  sound  conquered 
—pictures  of  mind  alternated  richly 
with  pictures  of  nature — ^pathos  ex- 

E^  d  into  majesty,  and  a  strain  that 
perhaps  in  graceful  simplicity^ 
in  the  most  gorgeous  magnifi- 
cence. The  whole  was  the  work  of  a 
fine  and  fortunate  genius,  inspired  by 
the   finest   and    most   fortunate    of 


themes ;  and  while  yet  upon  theycigi 
of  manhood,  and  by  one  startling  4M 
wonderful  effort,  which  commanded 
glory,  Campbell  was  admitted,  by  hail 
and  acclamation,  into  the  company  of 
the  immortals. 

We  have  been  speaking  of  oar  yooth« 
ful  feelings  some  twenty-five  yean 
ago,  (for  opinions  we  shall  not  call 
them,)  of"  The  Pleasures  of  Hope ;" 
and  perhaps  they  were  not  greatly  dif<* 
ferent  from  the  feelings  with  which 
we  still  occasionally  peruse  that  poem. 
But  now  we  are  critics,  which  then 
we  were  not,  and  that  must  make  con- 
siderable difference,  whether  we  will 
or  no,  between  the  present  and  the 
past.  Faults  and  vices  of  diction  now 
store  us  in  the  face  in  the  composition 
we  once  esteemed  pure,  faultless,  per- 
fect. Nay,  what  is  far  worse,  we  can- 
not but  discover  many  imperfect  and 
confused  conceptions,  no-meaninga  in- 
numerable, vague  and  indefinite  aspi- 
rations, needless  repetitions,  pompous 
and  inane  common-places,  boyish  de- 
clamations, much  false  glitter,  feeble- 
ness strutting  on  stilts,  melodies  wea- 
risomely monotonous,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  phantasmagorial  shadowinga 
of  fancy,  tor  the  permanent  realities  of 
life.  Is  all  this,  indeed,  true  ?  and  if 
true,  is  it  at  all  reconcilable  with  our 
previous  panegyrical  pan^raph  ? 

Now,  tne  solution  of  the  difficaltjr, 

fif  there  be  a  difficulty  here)  is  to  be 
bund  in  this — that  Mr  Campbell  was 
a  very  young  man  when  he  wrote  his 
poem,  and  we  were  a  very  young  man 
when  we  read  his  poem.  But,  fortu- 
nately for  his  fame,  there  will  alwavs 
be  a  vast  crowd  of  young  people  in  the 
world,  and  most  of  them  will  admire 
and  delight  in  Mr  Campbell.  Such 
of  them  as  do  not,  will  never  be  good 
for  much,  and  most  probably  will 
prove  to  be  Codcneys.  Every  promi- 
sing youth  will  buy  a  copy  of  the 
Pleasures  of  Hope,  in  nis  fifteenth  year, 
or  sooner  if  precocious.  Edition  will 
pursue  Edition ;  Campbell  will  always 
be  a  classic— and  elegantly  bound  and 
richly  lettered,  he  will,  as  far  as  we 
can  see,  lie  on  the  drawing-room  tables 
of  the  ingenuous  and  polite,  until  the 
extinction  of  civility  in  this  empire. 


*  Theodric,  a  Domestic  Tale ;  and  other  Poema.    By  Thomas  Campbell*    Lon- 
don I  Longman  and  Co.  I804w 
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We  know  that  Mr  Campbell  himself, 
should  he  perchance  ever  look  into  a 
periodical  publication  such  as  ours, will 
think  the  above  observations  very  ju- 
dicious. He  will  agree  with  us  too,  in 
thinking-,  that  there  are  good  reasons 
ytYkj  lie  never  can  again  write  so  fine  a 
poem  as  his  "  Pleasures."  He  wrote 
■the  Pleasures,  to  use  a  Scottish  phrase, 
■with   all  his  birr — i.  e.  with  all  his 

Snial  and  native  might  and  main, 
e  had  no  fears  of  writing  badly ;  for, 
in  the  glow  and  animation  of  impas- 
uoned  jouth  he  was  strong  through 
his  very  ignorance.  Xo  doubt,  he 
thought  many  things  exceedinf;ly  fine 
then,  which  he  now  regards  with  pity 
or  disdain,  in  his  grtat  work  ;  but 
what,  in  mature  life,  can  make  full  and 
complete  amends  for  the  loss  of  that 
aerial  and  mounting  spirit,  that,  like 
a  spark,  flies  upwards,  but,  unlike  a 
sparkj  also  flies  downwards,  in  un-> 
dimmed  lustre,  made  brighter  by  mo* 
tion  ?  Wordsworth  somewhere  deplores 
the  decay  and  deatli  of  youthful  en- 
thusiasm, but  closes  his  lament  with 
the  consolation  drawn  from  '^  years 
that  bring  the  philosophic  mind." 
Bat  if  years  do  not  bring  the  philoso- 
phic mind — if;  when  the  fervour,  the 
ferment, the  tumult,  the  excitation,  the 
pride,  the  transport  of  novel  existence, 
oe  all  dead  and  buried — the  spirit 
feel  much  gone,  and  but  little  taking 
its  place — if  the  animal  and  constitu- 
tional gladness,  that  brightened  all  the 
visions  of  boyhood  into  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  creations  of  genius,  and 
gave  to  those  creations  themselves  a 
more  vivid  and  vigorous  character,  die 
away  into  the  soberness  and  austerity 
of  manhood,  while  intellect,  left  un- 
aided and  self-dependent,  discovers 
that  its  reach  is  not  great — and  if  that 
love  of  fame,  which  the  brilliant  suc- 
cesses of  youth  had  fostered  and  fed, 
begins  to  pine  for  triumphs,  more  in 
despair  than  hope,  and  gradually  pre- 
pare the  spirit  of  him  whom  it  pos- 
sesses for  fastidiousness  or  envy — then 
the  31an  of  Genius  must  look  back 
with  a  strange  sorrow,  and  a  depress- 
ing regret,  on  himself,  the  Boy  of 
Genius,  and,  listening  to  the  echoes  of 
other  years,  almost  hate  the  harp  that 
has  lost  its  strings,  or  his  hand  its  cun- 
ning, **  while  starting  back,  he  knows 
not  why,  even  at  the  sounds  himself 
had  made"  *'  in  life's  morning  march, 
when  his  spirit  was  young."  Of  these 
two  last  apt  quotations,  one  is  from 


Collins,  the  other  from  Campbell  him- 
self— and  we  know  of  no  other  third 
name  that  could,  without  a  feeling  of 
impropriety  or  incongruity,  be  linked 
witn  those  of  the  two  illustrious  bro* 
thers. 

Is  not  something  very  like  this 
risible  in  Crertrude  of  Wyoming  ? 
That  is  a  far  better  written  poem  than 
the  Pleasures  of  Hope.  It  is  polished, 
worked  up,  touched,  and  retouched, 
into  sweet  artificial  beauty.  But  the 
beauty  is  cold  and  statue- like — pas- 
sionless, formal  even — simple,  but  in- 
sipid— ^much  moonlight  glimmer-* 
little  sunlight  glory.  It  scarcely  sus- 
tained the  high  character  of  Campbell^ 
the  bard  of  Hope ;  yet  we  do  not  think 
tliat  he  was  pledged  to  greater  things, 
or  that  the  world  was  entitled  to  ex- 
pect greater  from  his  hands.  His  in- 
tellect was  more  ripened,  and  his  taste 
more  judicious ;  but  he  was  an  older 
man  by  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  and 
his  mind  did  not  appear  to  have  gained 
as  mnch  as  it  had  necessarily  lost  in 
the  change  of  time.  He  still  *'  looked 
on  nature  with  a  poet's  eye,"  but  that 
eye,  which  had  seen  all  that  lay  daz- 
zling on  the  surface,  did  not  now  seem 
imbued  with  a  power  to  penetrate  into 
the  life  of  things,  into  *'  the  beauty 
still  more  beauteous;"  and  it  rested 
with  less  fervent  delight  than  long  ago, 
on  the  more  obvious  and  prominent 
charms  of  the  creation.  Gertrude  of 
Wyoming  was  sweet,  pretty,  even 
beautiful ;  but  slie  bore  not  the  divine 
cestus ;  and  how  far  less  captivating, 
with  her  copy  of  Shakespeare  in  her 
lap,  than  Wordsworth's  Ilutli,  the 
true  infant  of  the  woods,  and  the  child 
of  nature !  A  few  noble,  even  mag- 
nificent stanzas,  occur  in  The  Crer- 
trude, but  they  are  all  laboriously 
written,  and  do  not  seem  to  us  to 
form  parts  of  a  living  whole.  Indeed, 
the  entire  composition  is  the  eficct  of 
study,  not  of  inspiration ;  beauty 
comes  at  last,  slowly  and  almost  re- 
luctantly, at  his  bidding,  but  seldom 
or  never  **  smooth- sliding  without 
step,"  as  if  impatient  of  a  call ;  there 
is  clearness  of  water,  but  no  depth ; 
the  very  flowers  of  the  forest  are  too 
pale  and  delicate ;  something  of  a 
city  character  is  in  his  sylvan  soBtudcs, 
and  there  is  a  suburban  spirit,  even  in 
the  heart  of  the  old  woods.  Than  the 
story,  nothing  can  be  more  unnatural, 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  more  common 
place.     Outalissi  is  like  a  well  fup« 
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ported  Indian  at  a  masquerade^  but 
not  the  real  Logan ;  his  talk  it  of  to* 
mahawks,  but  gives  us  no  high  idea  of 
the  oratory  of  savage  life,  which  we 
know  to  be  noble — he  has  no  influence 
on  the  pocin,  and,  but  for  his  being  a 
portrait,  might  have  been  away  on  a 
Ashing  or  shooting  excursion,  without 
detriment  to  plot  or  person.  Yet  still 
we  love  this  poem — we  suppose  it  is 
very  popular — suspect  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  \^Tite  one  so  good,  and  have 
given  it,  and  will  give  it  again,  this 
very  evening,  the  tribute  of  a  tear.  It 
is  a  sweet  TX)ero. 

•  With  all  these  genial  but  some- 
what subdued  feelings  of  admiration 
and  love  of  Mr  Campbell's  poetical 
character,  we  came  to  the  perusal  of 
Theodric,  a  Domestic  Tale ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  we  have  not  been  so  great- 
ly disapxwinted  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
reading  world.  Theodric  is  a  still 
£tdnter,dimmcr,  more  attenuated  poem 
than  Gertrude;  but  still  it  is  very, 
very  pretty,  very  pathetic  even  ;  there 
is  much  that  is  Campbcllish  about 
it,  and  it  cannot  be  said,  fairly  and 
candidly,  that  it  does  him  absolute 
discredit.  Yet,  we  did  expect  a  bet- 
ter poem,  and  if  Mr  Campbell  were 
not  an  only  son,  we  should  nave  attri- 
buted Theodric  to  his  younger  bro- 
ther. We  should  have  said,  "  Mr 
Henry  Campbell,  who,  we  under- 
stand, is  many  years  younger  than  his 
celebrated  brother,  has  written  a,  &c. 
^c,"  and  we  ^ould  have  concluded  a 
Idnd  of  complimentary  article,  with 
roundly  rating  him  for  divers  faults 
and  sundry  mannerisms.  But  when 
we  view  Theodric  as  a  work  by  an 
elderly  gentleman,  we  cannot  nclp 
looking  rather  grave,  and,  therefore, 
shall  proceed  to  analysis  and  extract. 
<*  "IVas  sunset,  and  the  Kanz  des 
Vaches  were  sung; 
And  lights  were  o*cr  th*  Helvetian  moun- 

tains  flung. 
That  gave  the  glacier  tops  their  richest 

glow, 
And  tinged  the  lakes  like  molten  gold 

below. 
Warmth  flushed  the  wonted  regions  of 

the  storm, 
Where,  Phasnix-likc,  you  saw  the  eagle's 

form, 
That  high  in  Heav'n's  vermilion  wheel'd 

and  8oar*d. 
Woods  nearer   frown'd,   and  cataracts 

dasird  and  roar'd. 
From  heights  brouzed  by  the  bounding 

bouquetin ; 
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Herds  tinkling  roam'd  the  loi 

vales  between* 
And  hamlets  glitter*d  white,  aad 

flourish'd  green, 
*Twas  transport  to  inhale  tlii 

sweet  air ! 
The  mountain-bee  was  revellit 

glare. 
And  roving  with  bis  roinstrelqr  < 
The  scented  wild  weeds,  and  • 

moss. 
£arth*8  features  so  hannonioiii 

link*d, 
She  seem*d  one  great  glad  form, 

instinct. 
That  felt  Hcav*n*s  ardent  bra 

smiled  below 
Its  flush  of  love,  with  contei 

glow." 

Is  Uiat  a  very  beautiful  dei 
passage,  or  only  a  good  one  }  1 
not  say.  Would  such  a  paaaag 
a  new  writer,  a  man  of  poetic 
us  ?  We  cannot  say.  What  ia 
nix  like  ?  We  cannot  sa^.  I 
mountain-bee  *'  revel  m  tb 
of  the  bright  sweet  air"  after  i 
We  cannot  say.  Are  the  four  li 
good  or  bad,  natural  or  artifidal 
or  inflated  ?  We  cannot  say. 
reader,  judge  for  yourself 
somewhat  sceptical.  "  She 
one  great  glad  form,  with  life  in 
is,  we  fear,  indifferent  poetry*— 
us  proceed. 

"  A  Gothic  church  was  near; 
around 
Was  beautiful,  even  though  se 

ground; 
For  there  nor  yew  nor  cypres 

their  gloom. 
But  roses  blossom *d  by  each  rust 
Amidst  them   one  of  spotless 

shone^- 
A  maiden's  grave— and  *twas  i 

thereon. 
That  young  and  loved  she  die 

dust  was  there.*' 

But  we  now  feel  that  it  w 
foolish  regularly  to  analyse 
poem  like  this — of  which  the 
really  good  for  nothing,  and  i 
pose  well  known.  So  let  us  gi^ 
of  the  best  passages.  Theoc 
Austrian  Colonel,  visits  Lond 
during  an  illumination  sees  a 
in  love  with  a  beautiful  Engl: 
named  Coiistancc — whom,  in  d 
he  woes,  wins,  and  weds. 

"  *Twas  a  glorious  si| 
At  eve  stupendous  London,  clad 
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BHV*d  out  tftumphftnt   araldnidei  to 


To«th,  afCi  wwUhy  peniir)^  tmilia;  In 

the  blue; 
Tk'  illainiiied  atBoqriiere  wm  wmn  aad 

bten^ 
And  BeMitjr*!  groups  the  fiureet  fd  the 

famd, 

M  in  tome  wide  fettive 


la  open  eharioti  patsM  with  pearl  and 

plame. 
Amidst  them  he  remaric'd  a  lovelier  mien 
Than  e*er  his  thoughts  had  shi4>ed,  or 

eyes  had  seen: 
The  throng  detainM  her  till  he  rein'd  his 


Andy  ere  the  beauty  passM,  had  time  to 

read 
Hie  motto  and  the  arms  her  carriage 

bore* 
Led  by  tliat  clew,  he  left  not  England's 


TQI  he  had  known  her :  and  to  know  her 

well 
Bnolong'd,  enlted,  bound,  endiantment*s 

•pell; 
flor  with  aileetiotts  warm,  intense,  re- 
fined, 
flhe  mlz*d  such  calm  and  holy  strength 

of  mind. 
That,  like  Heav*n'8  image  in  the  smiling 

brook. 
Ctleitial  peace  was  pictured  in  her  look. 
Hera  was  the  brow,  in  trials  unperplex*d, 
That  cbeer'd  the  sad,  and  tranquiJlixed 

the  Ycx*dt 
8he  studied  not  the  meanest  to  eclipse. 
And  yet  the  wisest  listenM  to  her  lips ; 
8he  aang  not,  knew  not  Music's  magic 

skill, 
But  yet  her  voice  had  tones  that  sway'd 

thewilL 
He  sought— he  won  her— and  resolved  to 


His  locare  home  in  Enghmd  for  her     ^7. 
..1.^  ••  too- 


Befinne  marrying  Constance,  how- 
ever, Theodric  returns  to  ''  Caroar's 
Conrty**  **  on  matters  of  concern ;" 
aodj  on  his  way  thither,  he  visits 
0d^lph,  a  young  Swiss  Comet,  who, 
under  him,  had  '*  home  an  Austrian 
bamier  oo  the  Rhine."  Udolph's  sis- 
ter, who  does  not  know  that  Theodric 
''it  engaged,"  falls  in  love  with  him,  or 
nther  Das  a  romantic  afi^tion,  which 
ihe  had  Teceived  for  her  brother's  de- 
liverer from  the  sight  of  a  miniature- 
picture  of  that  handsome  hero,  fanned 
mto  the  flame  of  passion  by  his  living 
bnath.  Theodric  sees  with  grief  the 
dctp  ImpretBioQ  he  has  made  on  her 
loo  maoeptihle  heait-«id  very  pro- 
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dently,  oonaideialely,  wisely,  and  mo- 
destiv,  says  to  her,  at  the  dose  of  a 
paiimil  edairdssement, 

**  Swear  that,  when  I  am  gone,  you'll  do 

your  best 
To  chase  this  dream  of  fondness  from 

your  breast.  *' 

It  is  hard  to  tell  what  is  natnxal 
and  what  is  unnatural,  what  is  deli- 
cate and  what  is  indelicate,  what  is 
pathetic  and  what  is  ridiculous,  in  the 
delineation  of  so  very  complex,  shift- 
ing, various,  and  anomaloua  a  jpaision 
as  Love.  Therefore  we  pretend  not  to 
speak  authoritatively — to  lay  down  the 
law — or  to  decide  in  that  great  Court 
of  Chancery.  Young  girls  form  wild 
and  romantic  attachments — pine  away, 
and  in  good  earnest  die,  and  are  hu- 
rled, for  apparently  very  insuffident 
reasons,  and  on  the  moat  unsatisfactorv 
grounds.  This  bdng  admitted,  ]M(r 
Campbell  is  perhaps  entitled  to  avail 
himself  of  any  such  historical  fiut,  and 
make  the  most  of  it  But  the  situa- 
tion he  has  chosen  to  place  poor  Julia 
in,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  eztremdy 

Sainftd,  nay,  it  is  d^;rading  to  the 
ignityofthesex.  Had  a  woman  writ- 
ten so,  we  could  have  sympathised 
with  the  victim,  and  would  have  be- 
lieved anything  she  happened  to  say 
on  the  subject.  But  a  man  shews  a 
sad  want  of  gallantry  in  telling  the 
whole  reading-public,  that  he  Knew 
a  Colond  in  the  Austrian  service,  with 
whom  a  beautiful  Swiss  maiden  fell 
desperately  in  love — that  the  Colond 
tooKthe  poor  creature's  passion  into  the 
kindest  consideration^read  her  a  most 
aflfectionate  and  yet  firm  lecture,  on  the 
imprudence  and  impropriety  of  giving 
to  such  emotiona  m  favour  of  his 


too-killing  person — and,  finally,  re- 
quested her  hrother  to  row  him  across 
a  lake,  that  he  might  be  off  to  Vienna. 
Several  pages  of  the  poem  are  here 
quite  despicable, — that  is  the  fact— 
and  far  inferior  in  sentiment  and  ex- 
pression to  the  general  run  of  verses 
in  the  Lady's  Magazine,  or  La  Belle 
Assemble. 

Theodric  returns  to  London,  mar- 
ries Constance,  and  is  happy. 

**  To  paint  that  being  to  a  groveling 
mind 
Were  like  pourtraying  pictures  to  the 

blind. 
*Twas  needful  ev*n  infectiously  to  fod 
Her  temper's  fond  and  firm  and  ghMlsoma 
xed, 

O 
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To  ftuira  ttditoiice  wtth  hei^  Mid  to  giin 


Sparki  from  her'love's  electri^ng  cbmia. 
Of  that  pure  pride,  which  len'ning  to  her 

breast 
Iiife*B  illn,  gave  all  its  jojs  a  treble  zest. 
Before  the  mind  completely  miderstood 
That  mighty  truth— how  happy  are  the 

good!"— 

Rather  heavy — somewhat  dull,  mj 
dear  Campbell^  is  the  above :  but  it 
cannot  be  ndped  now — so  let  ft  pass. 
Theodric  and  Constance  are  so  hap- 
pY  in  their  wedded  being,  that  !^Ir 
Campbell,  whose  intention  it  is  to 
make  out  "  a  tale  of  tears,  a  mournful 
story,"  finds  considerable  difficulty  in 
destroving  their  connubbl  bliss ;  and,  in 
lack  of  expedients,  falls  upon  one  of  the 
most  prosaic  curses  that  ever  afflicted 
a  new-married  pair,  in  a  houae  of  their 
own,  wiUi  a  door  to  the  street,  and  a 
brass  knocker.    Tlie  mother  and  sis- 
ters of  Constance  (all  save  one  oonge- 
nial  aiater)  are  a  set  of  vixens,  full  of 
fltrife  and  gall— arrant  mischief-ma- 
ker»— greedy  KQfsips — ^plain-featured, 
hurd-favouseaTniean,  and  malignant. 
In  short,  Theodric  has  married  into 
a  most  disgusting  family.  These  vul- 
gar she-devils  almost  succeed  in  ma- 
king the  young  people  quarrel,  and 
much  base  and  low  scheming  goes  on, 
the  details  of  which  sorely  puzzled  our 
•rgan  of  causality.    Meantime  Theo- 
dric is  about  to  be  called  out   once 
more  on  active  service ;  and,  on  being 
credibly   told  so  by   Mr   Campbell 
himself,  we  could  not  but  pitv  Con- 
stance, destined  to  widowhood  "  for 
one  campaign,"  and  a  widowhood  Iik&- 
]v  to  be  worried  by  weasels.  Udolph, 
tbe  btandard-bearer,   arrives  at  tnis 
crisis,  telling  Theodric  that  poor  Julia 
is  dying,  broken-hearted,  and  the  vic- 
tim of  her  miserable  passion  ;  and  that 
her  beseeching  prayer  is  to  see  Theo- 
dric, but  for  an  hour,  at  her  death- 
bed.    Theodric  breaks  the  matter  to 
Constance,  who,  with  many  tears  and 
forebodings,  gives  him  permission  to 
see  her  innocent,  distant,  and  dying 
rival.  The  scene  now  changes  to  Swit- 
zerland; and  here  Mr  Campbell  is 
himself  again,  or  nearly  so.    The  fol- 
lowing passage  is  far  from  being  fault- 
less, indeed  is  very  faulty,  and  through- 
out wants  ease  and  flow ;  but  it  is  very 
good,  although  our  kindhess  for  the 
distinguished  writer  makes  us  like  it, 
perhaps,  better  than  it  desenres. 


**  That  winter*s  eve  bow  dvl 
ture's  brow 
ScowPd  on  the  scenes  it  lights  s 

now ! 
The  tempest,  raging  o*er  the  n 

ice, 
Siook  fragments  from  the  rifted  pi 
And  whilst  their  falling  echoed 

wind, 
Tiic  wolfs  long  howl  in  dismsl 

join*d, 
While  white  yon  water's  foamwi 

in  dooda 
That  whirl'd  like  spirits  wailing 

shrouds : 
Without  vras  Nature's  elements 
And  beauty  died,  and  friendshi 
within ! 
"  Sweet  Jl'LI.v,  tliough  her  : 
finish'd  half, 
Still  knew  him— smiled  on   h 

feeble  laugh— 
And  blest  liim,  till  she  drew  h 

sigh! 
But  lo  I  while  Udoi^ph's  bursts 
And  age's  tremulous  wailings,  r 

rose. 
What  accents  pierced  him   de 

than  those ! 
*Twas  tidings,  by  his  English  mi 
Of  CoN?rANCE---brief  and  terri 

were. 
She  still  was  living  when  the  pa| 
From  home,  but  whetlier  now 

in  doubt. 
Poor  Juua!  saw  he  then  th; 

relief— 
Stunn'd  into  stupor  more  thi 

with  grief? 
It  was  not  strange;  for  in  tl 

breast 
Two  master.passions  cannot  ec 
And  that  alarm  which  now  lu 

brain 
Sliut  out  not  only  peace,  but  o 
*TwBS  fancying  Constance  n 

the  shroud 
That  cover'd  Juua,  made  him 

loud. 
And  tear  himself  away  from 

wept. 
Fast  liurrying  homeward,  night 

slept, 
Till,  launch 'd  at  sea,  he  dream 

soul's  saint 
Clung  to  him  on  a  bridge  of 

lidnt. 
O'er  cataracts  of  blood.    A 

bless'd 
The  sliore;  nor  hope  left  i 

breast. 
Till  reaching  home,  terrific  on 
I1ie  straw-laid  street  prelud< 
spair— 
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Hm  KnranCfA  look.  tU  Uble  Uiat  re- 

Hk  letter  eent  to  CoNffTANCB  hi^  itill 
•eAl*ii, 

Tboivh  speech  uid  bewing  left  him,  told 
too  clear 

That  he  had  now  to  suffer— «ot  to  fear. 

He  felt  as  if  he  ne*er  should  cease  to  feel — 

A  wretch  lire- broken  on  misfortune'* 
wheel: 

Her  death's  cause— he  might  make  hit 
peace  with  Heaven, 

Absolved  from  guilt,  but  never  self-for- 
given." 

Constance,  It  appears,  agitated  hj 
some  undefined  jeaiousy,  and  teased 
and  tormented  by  her  inotlier  and  sis* 
tersy  had  sunk  into  a  gallopping  con- 
sumption. Would  to  Heaven  Mr 
Campbell  had  thought  of  some  other 
cause  of  her  malady !  Her  farewell  is 
very  much  in  the  spirit  of  Gertrude's 
farewell  to  her  husband ;  xiot  inferior, 
lod  beautifully  pathetic 

**  Theodeic,  this  is  destiny  above 
Our  power  to  baffle ;  bear  it  then,  my 

love! 
Rave  not  to  learn  the  usage  I  have  borne, 
For  one  true  sister  left  me  not  forlorn  ; 
And  though  you're  absent  in  another 

huid. 
Sent  from  me  by  my  own  weH«nieant 

command, 
Tour  soul,  I  know,  as  firm  is  knit  to 

mine 
As  these  dasp'd  hands  in  blessing  you 

now  join : 
Shape  not  imagined  horrors  in  my  fate*— 
£v'n  now  my  sufferings  are  not  very 

great; 
And  when  your  griefs  first  transports 

shall  subside, 
I  call  upon  your  strength  of  soul  and 

pride 
To  pay  my  memory,  if  *tis  worth  the 

debt. 
Love's  gloiying  tribute— not  forlorn  re- 
gret: 
I  duiige  my  name  with  power  to  conjure 

up 

Reflection's  balmy,  not  its  bitter  cup. 

My  pard'ning  angel,  at  the  gates  of  Hea- 
ven, 

Shall  look  not  more  regard  than  you  have 
given 

Td  me;  and  oor  life's  unkm  has  been 
dad 

In  smiles  of  bliss  as  sweet  as  life  e'er  had. 

Shall  gtoom  be  from  such  bright  remem- 
brance cast? 

Shall  bitterness  outflow  from  sweetness 
past? 


No!  imsged  In  tfie  sanctuary  of  your 

breast. 
There  let  me  smile,  amidst  high  thoughts 

at  rest ; 
And   let  contentment  on    your   spirit 

shine. 
As  if  its  peace  were  still  a  part  of  mine  t 
For  if  you  war  not  proudly  with  jfour 

pain. 
For  you  I  shall  have  worse  than  lived  la 

vain. 
But  I  conjure  your  manliness  to  bear 
My  loss  with  noble  spirit— not  despair : 
1  ask  you  by  our  love  to  promise  this. 
And  kiss  these  words,  where  I  have  left 

a  ktss,*- 
The  latest  firom  my  living  lips  for  yoar^** 

We  hmve  said,  we  believe,  some- 
where in  this  hasty,  but  hearty  arti« 
cle,  that  we  are  critics ;  but  we  really 
have  DO  wish  to  prefer  any  espedai 
daim  to  that  character.  Critics,  how« 
ever,  or  no  critics,  wc  may  be  permit- 
ted to  say  a  very  few  words  on  the  me- 
rits of  Theodric,  a  Domestic  Tale. 
We  cannot  help  expressing  our  ex^ 
treme  surprise,  that  a  man  so  highly 
gifted  as  Mr  Campbell,  could  hare 
contemplated  ''  pure  afi^tion  breath- 
ing  household  laws,"  that  is  to  say, 
could  have  surveyed  domestic  life,  its 
relations  and  events,  and,  af^  all, 
shewn  himself  unable  to  invent  any 
more  interesting  and  impressive  ex- 
emplification of  them,  than  what  is 
exhibited  in  this  pretty  but  insignifi- 
can  t  poem.  There  actuslly  seems  some- 
thing here  too  like  a  barrenness,  not  of 
invention  only,  but  absolutely  of  fed- 
ing ;  his  mind  takes  no  hold  either  of 
the  more  stirring,  or  the  more  still 
humanities ;  and  if  human  life  can 
present  to  the  imagination  and  heart 
of  a  true  poet  nothing  better  than  this, 
the  sooner  we  complete  our  journey 
between  Dan  and  Becrsheba  the  bet- 
ter ;  nor  does  the  invention  of  printing 
seem  one  likely  to  be  turned  to  much 
more  account.  Mr  Campbell's  oliject 
has  evidently  been  pathos,  but  sll  the 
suffering  is  provoking  rather  than  af- 
fecting; sorrow  assails  man  and  woman 
firom  mere  misunderstanding,  and  an 
unlucky  game  of  cross  purposes ;  no- 
body is  to  blame,  and  everybody  is 
punished ;  most  excellent  people  are 
tmmght  together  by  mere  accident,  and 
immediately  set  about  marring  eadi 
other's  happiness;  the  tide  never 
suits ;  the  time  is  either  half  an  hour 
too  soon  or  too  late ;  a  sort  of  small  fa- 
tality attends  each  petty  movement  of 
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Hui  somewhat  iiuigniAcant  penonages ; 
we  almost  arc  tempted  to  bdiere  that 
Thcodric  and  Constance  miut  have 
been  married  on  a  Friday ;  and  if  they 
took  a  wedding-jaunty  we  ofo  a  tri- 
fling bet  that  their  carriage  broke 
down,  and  that  they  had  ■ome  diffi- 
culty in  getting  into  an  inn  towards 
the  fall  of  evening.  It  is  impossible 
for  any  reader  of  a  good  heart  to  pe- 
ruse^ without  discomfort,  the  record 
of  such  perplexing  misfortunes ;  but 
he  is  not,  cannot,  be  rivetted  to  the 
narrative  by  any  spell  of  whidi  Mr 
Campbell  seems  to  be  in  possession ; 
on  the  contrary  he  reads  on,  merely 
that  he  may  get  rid  of  a  dark  but  dull 
riddle ;  and  at  lost  he  cannot  but  be 
a  little  angry  with  Mr  Campbell,  for 
putting  to  death  two  such  beauti- 
ful and  innocent  ^oung  creatures  as 
Constance  and  Julia,  who  might  have 
suffered  much  affliction,  and  jet  not 
missed  the  world  so  very  unsatisfacto- 
rily as  they  do,  both  maid  and  bride. 
Tiie  tale  iUuatrates  nothing  that  we  can 
discern  worth  illustrating,  and  what- 
ever beauty  and  pathos  there  may  be 
in  a  few  passa^,  thej  are  rendered 
almost  entirely  ihefflsctive  by  the  un- 
fortunate, unpoetlnl,  and  unphiloso- 
phical  choice  of  the  situations  in  which 
the  interlocutors  are  placed ;  a  free, 
fiill,  and  unrestrained  sympathy,  ia 
never  once  excited  during  toe  wnole 
poem ;  the  heart  <^  the  reader  is  al- 
most always  pained,  and  his  under- 
standing dissatisfied ;  and  if  he  recalls 
to  his  remembrance  any  of  the  more 
affecting  incidents  in  his  own  life,  or 
in  the  hves  of  any  one  of  his  friends, 
he  will  fed  that  they  were  somewhat 
different  in  their  nature,  and  their  ac- 
companying circumstances,  from  those 
in  Theodric,  although  here  a  poet  of 
acknowledged  genius  has  employed  his 
utmost  power  of  fiction  to  invent,  em- 
bellish, and  adorn,  with  mournful 
beauty,  a  tale,  illustrative  of  the  feel- 
ings, fittes,  and  fortunes,  that  fluctuate 
over  the  bosom  of  domestic  life. 

With  respect  to  the  style  of  execu- 
tion—language, versification,  imageryj 
&c,  we  nave  already  said  that  we 
could  not  help  reading  the  Poem  with 
much  occasional  delisht.  TfaMsre  are 
many  most  graceful,  eiemnty  and  beao- 
tiftal  lines,  that  could  nave  been  dis« 
tilled  cmly  from  the  pen  of  a  true  poet 
-4mt  die  oompontion  wants  pith,  fire, 


and  life.  It  is  often,  we  are  k 
say  it,  most  elaborately  feeble, 
wul  the  world  believe,  even  wbs 
see  them  with  their  own  eyea?— i 
kled  with  manifest  and  nnde 
Cockneyisms.  Mr  Campbell  hi 
quently  sounded  the  very  lowei 
in  the  gamut  of  poetry,  just  i 
Wordsworth  has  often  dione  i 
lyrical  ballads.  But  Mr  Campbi 
in  all  such  trials  miserably  faJo 
is  no  better  tlian  a  boy  playing  i 
sycamore-pipe.  Mr  Words  wort 
in  almost  ail  such  trials,  odm 
succeeded,  and  the  low  simple 
has  been  from  a  harp-string^ 
great  Laker  sometimes  drives  nu 
true,  bold  theories  rather  far,  1 
never  fails  to  smite  the  hearty  ai 
nerally  his  simplicity  is  suUimi 
Campbell's  genius  is  altogethe; 
diflferent  stamp ;  he  must  have  I 
of  elegance  to  breathe,  or  he 
chokes,  and  dies.  In  Theodi 
often  tries  to  be  homely,  familial 
vcrsationally  narrative,  to  writi 
in  a  newspaper  of  doily  occun 
marriages,  births,  and  deaths, 
is  he  uniformly  silly  and  oon< 
and  that  too  to  sucn  an  unfar 
extent,  that  we  verily  beUev^ 
poem,  with  all  its  tenderness  and 
ty,  isnow  in  the  greatest  jeopard 
can  only  be  saved  by  Mr  JeSlre] 
beine  oamned.  That  iugenion 
amiable  critic  has  written  for  th 
Edinburgh  a  most  laudatory  a 
on  Theodric  That  is  quite 
Mr  Campbell  is  his  friend — and 
is  friendship  without  active  o 
It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  ever 
critic  and  honest  man  to  prai 
friends  to  tlie  skies— if  they  be  i 

genius,  even  although  they  m 
ifierent  poems.  Abuse  your  / 
in  private,  in  the  small  social 
round  the  hearth,  and  in  the 
silence  of  the  Cigarium, — ^but  ii 
lie  let  eulogy  be  the  order  of  Xh 
Often  have  we  held  up  to  un 
and  well-merited  admiration  in 
the  man  whom  in  Ambrose's  w 
anatomized  ;  and  the  author 
we  have  not  left  the  likeness  of  i 
in  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum,  oft< 
often  have  we  bowed  and  oi 
down  the  flront  steps  of  No.  1 7,  P 
Street,  as  if  he  had  been,  at  Ui 
leut,  a  Phcenix. 
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SCOTCH  rOITS^  UOOG  AND  CAMPBELL^  IIYNUJI  AND  THI0DR2C. 


Ws  are  proud  of  ScotUmtl — proad 
of  our  natiTe  coantry,  for  a  thousand 
■  taiMia.    We  are  not  bo  enthusiastic 
aa  the  Touns  Squire  in  Marmion,  who 
is  fiUed  wiu  joy  and  wonderment  at 
the  eight  of  tne  olQects  surrounding 
"  mine  own  romantic  town,"  f(>r  our 
cjcs  have  assuredly  rested  upon  love- 
lier prospects  in  the  course  of  our 
diequered  peregrinations  through  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Nor  do  we 
daim  for  ourselves  ue  ftme  of  being 
a  natioii  of  gentlemen,  and  we  scout 
altogether  the  title  of  Modem  Athe« 
nisBs*    In  a  word,  we  are,  we  flatter 
omdvesy  as  free  from  the  vulgar  vs^ 
nity  of  our  countrymen  as  any  people 
in  the  worid,  but  still  we  hold  to  our 
origliial  position,  that  we  are  proud  of 
Scotlaiid.^We  sre  proud  of  its  mind. 

Let  nobody  imagine,  that  we  are 
soing  to  give,  what  our  dear  Irish 
meoda  caU  blamey,  to  our  popula- 
tion. What  we  have  said,  we  have  no 
design  to  enlarge  farther  on.  If  we 
be  adced,  wh^e  are  the  proofs  of  our 
aHSTtioo,  we  shall  answer  in  the  su- 
blime word  of  Sir  C.  Wren's  epitaph, 
^  Circnmspife.''  Look  round  every  de- 
partment of  literature  and  science — 
of  arts  and  aims— of  wisdom  and  of 
wit— and  you  will  find  them  ftill  of 
Scotchmen.  But  one  of  the  greatest 
cf  idenoesof  the  mental  power  abound- 
ing in  our  country  is  afforded  by  the 
dreamstance,  that  our  lowliest  ranks 
have  produced  and  continue  to  pro- 
doee  intdleeta  the  most  refined,  tastes 
the  most  cultivated,  and  genius  the 
most  powerfriL 

Jon  Bee,  the  most  illustrious  writer 
pefhaps  of  the  present  age,  (and  to 
whom,  by  the  way,  his  friend  Tom 
Campbdl  addressed  the  beautiful  son- 
net, oeginning  ''  Star,  that  bringest 
home  Jon  Bee,"*)  may  imagine,  tnat 
in  this  assertion,  we  are  only  showing 
another  specimen  of  what  he,  in  his  ad- 
mirable dictionary,  ironicaUy  stvles 
Modesty.  In  that  erudite  and  excellent 
work,  he,  after  quoting  from  our  pages 
a  leinark  cf  our  own,  which  went  ttie 
length  of  saying,  that  ^' A  loftier  and  a 
wiser  people  than  the  Scotch  are  not  to 
befirand  noivupon  the  earth,  nor  do  the 
reeorda  of  any  sudi  survive  f—^  ^^ 
mark  to  be  reibd  in  that  glorious  Num- 
ber of  ours,  whidi  by  uni vennd  consent 
has  been  called  aovAL,)— After  quo- 
ting this  nmarfc,  we  say,  Vir-Apis,  the 


Bee,  adduces  the  contrary  testimony  of 
Petrarch  with  a  chuckle  of  satisfaction, 
to  the  effect,  that  ''of  all  the  barbar- 
ous and  cowardlv  nations,  none  ia 
more  cowardly  and  barbarous  than  the 
£nglish,  excepting  only  the  rascally 
Scotch."  This  might  have  been  true 
enough  in  the  mouth  of  Laura's  lover ; 
but  Uie  accurate  mind  of  Jon  ought 
to  have  reflected,  that  the  days  of  Pe- 
trarcha  are  vastly  dissimilar,  and  by  no 
means  like  to  the  days  of  Georgius 
Quartus.  However,  letting  that  be  as 
it  may,  wishing  to  convince  Jou  that 
we  are  not  vapouring  in  braggadocio 
fashion  on  the  present  occasion,  we 
beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  him^ 
and  the  public  in  general,  to  the  two 
works  wnich  we  have  prefixed  to  our 
article,  and  to  ask  modestly,  but  firm- 
ly, whether  any  other  country  has  pro- 
auced  the  phenomenon  of  two  poems 
similar  to  Theodric  and  Queen  Hynde, 
being  published  within  two  or  three 
weeks  of  each  other,  by  two  of  the 
humblest  of  its  natives-— one  sprung 
from  the  humblest  class  of  its  mecha- 
nical, the  other  from  the  humblest 
class  of  its  agricultural,  or  rather  pas- 
toral, population.  Let  any  other  na- 
tion in  Europe  shew  us  a  poem  by  a 
cotton-spinner's  product  such  as  Camp- 
bell, and  another  by  a  herdsman  s, 
such  as  Hogg,  forcing  their  way  simul- 
taneously into  the  very  thick — the  very 
press  of  a  polished  and  jealous  litera- 
ture—-and  we  are  dumb.  We  accept 
even  Jon  Bee,  anti-Caledonian  as  he  is, 
to  be  the  umpire  in  this  cause,  of  Scot* 
land  V.  the  World. 

And  as  we  have  happened  to  men- 
tion it,  we  may  at  once  say,  that  there 
are  many  pointa  of  similitude  between 
these  great  poeta  of  the  lower  orders, 
which  we  shall  hastily  digest  into  a 
parallel,  after  the  manner  of  Plutarch. 
It  may  be  imagined  that  our  wdl- 
known,  our  universaUv  proclaimed, 
our  much-boaated-of  affection,  friend- 
ahip,  and  compotationship  witJi  Hogg, 
may  warp  us  into  giving  him  an  un- 
due preference  in  this  our  dosecoming 
contrast ;  but  we  here  most  solemnly 
assert,  that  we  shall  hani^  all  sucn 
considerations  fh>m  our  minds,  and 
be  as  impartial  as  Rhadamanthus,  the 
son  of  Jupiter  and  Europa.  Food  are 
we  of  Hogg — ^yea,  even  to  a  fatdt ; — but 
nobody  can  deny  that  we  have  several 
times,  in  the  eourse  of  oar  undis- 
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tinguishiDff  Periodical,  abused  him 
most  grossly^  we  might  say  diaboli- 
cally;  while,  though  ho  one  can  sus- 
pect us  of  any  fViendship  or  affec- 
tion for  any  of  the  curs  and  crosses  of 
Conduit-Street,  vet  it  will  be  equally 
conceded  to  us,  that  Campbell's  works 
have  frequently  received  from  us  the 
highest  meed  of  praise ;  and  that  of 
one  of  them,  viz.  the  Hitter  fiann,  we 
alone,  of  all  the  perioilicals,  had  the 
honour  and  the  manliness  to  take  any 
notice  whatever.  We  are  pleased  to 
see  that  Tom  has  reprinted  the  whole 
of  this  beautiful  poem  in  this  volume 
of  his.  This  is  digressing,  however : 
proceed  we  with  our  parallel. 

First,  then — ^both  are  Scotchmen- 
lowly  in  birth — in  manners — and  in 
conversation.  As  for  birth,  Camp- 
bell was  bom  in  the  Groose-dubbs  of 
Glasgow — Hogg  in  the  hills  of  Et- 
trick,  in  Muckruth,  which,  being  in- 
terpreted, signifies,  the  Place  of 
THE  Swine.  In  this  the  Shepherd  is 
superior,  inasmuch  as  the  smell  of 
the  green  hills,  and  the' sight  of  the 
clear  waters,  is  far  preferable  to  the 
muck  of  the  Molcndinar>  and  the  gar- 
dyloo  of  thcGallowgate.  Again,  Hogg's 
sire  was  a  herd  ;  one  who  dwelt  among 
the  pastoral  images  to  be  derived 
from  sheep  and  kine,  from  the  ob- 
jects which  called  forth  the  poetry  of  a 
Moses,  the  warblings  of  a  Theocritus, 
and  the  mimic  elegances  of  a  Virgil  and 
a  Pope.  Campbell's  progenitor  was  a 
cotton-spinner,  a  pursuit  which  calls 
much  more  for  jennies  than  genius, 
and  which,  though  useful,  is  but  me- 
chanical, and  without  the  slightest 
twist  of  poetry.  Homer  (and  every  true 
poet,  in  fact)  draws  similes  everlast- 
ingly from  sheep,  and  beautiful  things 
they  are ;  who,  in  the  name  of  the 
Nine,  ever  drew  anything  from  the 
eotton-mill,  except  so  much  per  cent 
on  capital  sunk  ?  With  respect  to  con- 
versation, Campbell  has  much  to  say 
in  his  favour  that  Hogg  has  not.  Camp- 
bell has  kept  company  with  Lady  Mor- 
gan, and  such  like  fashionables ;  and 
no  doubt  has  thereby  contracted  fine 
habits  of  speech  and  manners.  Hogg 
has  been,  at  least  of  late,  very  much 
,  with  us ;  and  it  is  excessively  blame- 
able,  that  he  has  not  acquired  our  tone 
and  delicacy.  But  it  is  ill  teaching  an 
old  dog  new  tricks,  as  Lord  Chester- 
field says. 

Again,  both  are  writers  of  prose  and 
▼ene.  Here  is  a  difficult  scale  to  ba- 
Uutee.  Hogg  nvm  wrote  aoythiDg  lo 


stupid  as  the  Balaamiteportkm  of  the 
Pleasures  of  Hope,  nor 'anything  quite 
so  pathetic  as  O'Connor's  Child.  Camp- 
bell, on  the  other  hand,  was  never 
guilty  of  such  poetry  as  what  composes 
the  Mountain  Bard ;  nor  did  he  ever 
soar  to  the  height  of  Bonny  Kilmeny. 
In  prose,  Hogg's  Tales  and  Campbell's 
Lectures  on  Poetry  may  pretty  well 
stand  against  one  another,  both  being 
equal  outrages  against  literature.  So 
likewise  let  the  Jacobite  Relics  pair  off 
with  the  Specimens  of  English  Poetry. 
One  work  remains  which  sets  Hoggrfkr 
above  the  laureate  of  Lanark.  Hogg 
wrote  the  Chaldee  MS. ! — Impartiu 
justice,  therefore,  directs  that  wei,  in 
this  respect,  should  exalt  the  horn  of 
the  Shepherd. 

Thirdly,  both  arc  great  Magasine 
vmriters.  Hogg  boasts  that  it  was  he 
who  established  this  l^lagaaine — it  ia 
a  bounce  on  the  part  of  the  Shepherd  ; 
but  beyond  doubt,  he  has  been  an  eager 
writer  in  iL  Campbell  contributes  to 
Colbum,  having  succeeded  the  late 
Jack  Polidori  in  that  emplovment,  at 
a  fixed  wage  of  five  pounds,  fifteen 
shillings,  and  fourpence  halfpenny  per 
week.  It  would  be  absurd  were  we  to 
point  out  Hogg's  inferiority  in  this 
particular. 

Fourthly,  Campbell  is  occasionally 
asked  to  Holland- House ;  there  he  gets 
now  and  then  a  side  look  from  its 
lady,  which  fills  him  with  gratitude. 
Hogg  has  ere  now  taken  toddy  fist  to 
fist  with  a  duke,  and  thought  little 
about  it.  Campbell  breakfasts  with 
Bedding  and  Fudgiolo,  and  other  such 
highones.  Hogg  sups  at  Ambrose's. 
Ttiis  round  is,  we  opine,  in  favour  of 
the  Banl  of  Benger. 

Fifthly,  Hogg  can  drink  eight-and- 
twenty  tumblers  of  punch — Campbell 
is  hazy  upon  seven.  Four  to  one  on 
the  Shepherd. 

Sixthly,  Hogg  is  a  Tory— ^Jampbell 
a  Whig.  Hogg  alwavs  said  that  the 
Engli^  would  beat  tne  French,  and 
he  was  right — Campbell  said  that  the 
French  would  beat  the  English,  and 
he  was  vinx>ng.  Hogg  despises  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  and  he  is  right 
—Campbell  calls  it  in  his  Mngaxine 
a  noble,  critical  work,  and  he  is  wrong. 
Other  instances  are  needless.  The  fol- 
lower of  the  Macallummore  is  here  in- 
ferior beyond  all  chalks.    But, 

Seventhly,  with  which  we  mean  to 
conclude  our  laboriously  wrought-up 
parallel— in  which  our  readers  most 
perceive  that  we  have  (ooet  oarefully 
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tod  ^thftiOy  eoUecled  the  particaUrs 
of  compmriaon,  and  most  rigidly  balan- 
eed  them  with  a  dexterous  iinger,  one 
■j^nat  the  other— seventldy^Hogg*  the 
Tory,  has  sung  the  praise  of  bis  King 
in  strains  the  most  pure,  and  songs  the 
moat  abominable ;  ne  has  huzzaed  to 
his  glory,  and  got  dnmk  in  liis  honour. 
In  return  for  which,  he  never  had  any 
farther  remuneration  than  a  headache 
in  the  morning ;  while  Campbeil,  the 
Whiff,  who  has,  by  his  political  creed, 
beiA  linked  with  the  most  filthy  and 
setandrel-like  revilers  of  tliat  King — 
^t  Whig  -Campbell,  we  say,  has 
for  auch  good  service  received  about 
L.5000,  and  is  still  receiving  L.200  a- 
year.  This  last  round  is  wonderfully 
in  favour  of  Campbell. 

So  far  for  the  personal  comparison 
of  these  great  men  ;  and  wc  shall  de- 
scend now  to  a  consideration  of  the 
poems  which  have  called  forth  our 
paralleL  We  shall  not  analyse  the  plot 
or  plan  of  these  compositions,  for  seve- 
rsl  reasons.  First,  because  wc  know 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,  have 
slreaily  got  them  by  heart ;  and,  se- 
condly, because  we  arc  not  able  to  do 
it  For,  with  respect  to  Queen  llynde, 
we  have  read  it  over  six  times  back- 
ward and  forward,  up  and  down, 
round  and  round — we  have  held  the 
book  in  every  possible  posture  that  can 
be  conceivetl,  sideways,  anp:ularly, 
topsy-turvy,  upsides  down,  and  down- 
sides up  ;  and  yet,  for  the  life  of  us, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  what 
it  is  about.  A  puzzling  sense  of  un- 
intelligibility  came  over  us,  yet  was 
oar  pleasure  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree diminished.  We  have  at  all  times 
risen  fVom  the  Shepherd  and  his  Hynde 
delighted  and  instructed,  without 
knowing  why  or  wherefore.  And  with 
respect  to  Tneodric,  we  have  begun  it 
four  times ;  and  regularly,  wi  th  a  strange 
certainty  which  we  must  leave  to 
psychologists  to  account  for,  we  have 
faUen  asleep  at  the  end  of  the  third 
page.  Yet  we  have,  by  means  of  a  most 
potent  dose  of  Roman  nunch,  nerved 
ourselves  to  get  through  the  task  of 
comparing  the  two  poems,  and  shall 
do  it  by  extracting  ttie  most  beautiful 
passages  of  each,  and  putting  them  in 
contrast  with  one  another.  To  bepn 
with  something  bright,  we  shall  give 
an  illumination,  by  Campbell,  and  a 
town-burning,  by  Hogg.  At  the  illu- 
mination, CaropbeU's  man  loses  his 
lMnrt---Hogg^a  heroei,  in  hia  blase, 
Htcs. 


Hear  Mr  CampbelL 
'  **  An  English  juUlce— 'twai  a  glorious 

sight ! 
At  eve,  stupendous  London,  clad  in  light, 
Pour'd  out  triumphaut   multitudes    to 

gaze. 
Youth,  age,  wealth,  penury,  smiling  in 
the  blaze." 

Hear  Mr  Hogg. 
"Just  while  their  Jiorrid  sacrifice 
Still  ilamed  with  incense  to  the  skies ; 
The  liquid  sounding  flame  enclosed  them. 
And  roU*d  them  in  its  furnace  bosom. 
All  glittcr'd  wttli  a  glowing  gleen.*' 

Here  we  have  fire-light  opposed  to 
candle-light — the  flames  of  heaven 
versus  the  tallow-chandlers — people 
rolled  in  a  furnace  bosom,  to  people 
rolled  in  wrap-rascals,  (Hogg  has  been 
bitten  into  an  alliterative  madness,) 
folks  smiling  in  a  blaze  to  folks  glit- 
tering; in  the  gleen.  With  respect  to 
versification,  we  can  satisfactorily  com- 
pare tlic  melody  of  Campbell's — 
'*  An  English  jubilee— 'twas  a  glorious 

Bight," 
with    the    harmonious   rhymery    of 
Hogg's, 

**  The  liquid  sounding  flame  enclosed  them. 
And  roll'd  thtfm  in  its  furnace 6oM/n.** 

11.  Love-making  has  long  been  the 
staple  of  poetry,   and  we   must  sec 
how   the  Hogg  and  the  Camel  get 
through  this  important  particular.    A 
prince  of  Norway  comes  to  court  a 
lady,  who  he  imagines  is  the  Queen  of 
Scotland.  Andhe  does  it  in  this  wise : 
'*  LiKlit,  as  the  hound  of  buckgoat  young, 
To  footstool  of  the  throne  he  sprung. 
Put  one  arm  round  the  royal  neckf 
The  other,  with  all  due  rvtpect. 
Her  je weird  bosom  did  enfold, 
The  gentle  form  and  arms  to  hold ; 
And  then  did  lips  in  silence  tell. 
Where  lover^s  lips  delight  to  dwell. 
Full  oft  can  maid,  with  frowning  brows^ 
Reprove  the  act  she  well  allows.** 
After  this,  we  are  positively  ashamed 
to  quote   Campbell.      His  hero,   by 
running  after  his  flame's  jarvey,  and 
taking  down  the  number,  traces  her, 

— —  "  and  to  know  her  well 
Prolong'd,  exalted,  bound  enchantment's 

spell." 
[[What  this  means  is  past  comprehen- 
sion.]]    Then 
"  He  sought — he  won  her— and  resolved 

to  make 
His  future  home  in  England  for  her 
sake.** 

What  a  vile  contrast  to  the  glowing 
description  of  the  Shepherd  I  One  is, 
that  of  a  robust  mountaineer  roaming 
about  MuckxixYi,  Va  i^  x!a&  xM^jett)  ^ 
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man — the  other,  that  of  a  wiff-weer- 
ing  hamme  de  la  plume,  inhaung  the 
brick-burning  atmosphere  of  the  pur- 
heoM  of  Se3nnoiir  Place. 

Jnaticey  however,  most  make  as 
remark,  diat  Hogg's  ideas  of  female 
vesiatanoe,  to  male  caresses,  have  been, 
in  a  great  measure,  stolen  from  a  poet 
of  our  own. 

*  Tip  her  the  wink,  and  take  hold  of  the 

list  of  her. 
Kiss  before  she  has  time  to  C17  Christo- 
pher; 
She  majr  sing  out,  You're  an  impadent 

fellow,  sir. 
But  her  ejre  will  unsajr  what  her  tongue 

It  maj  tell  jrou,  sir," 
Evidently  as  Hc^s  princess  does  in 
his  poem ;  nevertneless,  the  echo  of 
the  song  is  sweet. 

III.  Both  bards  are  great  in  the 
strife  of  the  elements.  We  give  Camp- 
bell precedence. 
**  That  winter's  eve  how  darkly  Nature's 

brow 
Scowl'd  on  the  scenes  it  lights  so  lovely 

now— 
The  tempest,  raging  o'er  the  realms  of 

ice. 
Shook  fragments  from  the  rifted  preci- 
pice: 
And  whilst  their  ikiling  echoed  to  the 

wind, 
The  wolfs  long  howl  in  dismal  discord 

join'd, 
While  white  yon  water's  foam  was  raised 

in  clouds. 
That  whiri'd  like  spirits  wailing  hi  their 

shrouds: 
Without  was  Nature's  elemental  din." 

Now  for  Hogg. 
"  I  may  be  wrong,  as  grant  I  may. 
But  it  is  plain,  that  on  that  day 
The  storm  hath  all  unequall'd  been. 
Such  as  no  living  man  hath  seen. 
These  are  the  signs  of  sinful  deed. 
And  these  are  tokens  that  I  dread. 
The  demons  of  the  fiery  reign 
Have  been  abroad  in  Christ's  domain. 
Roused,  by  some  powerful  heathen  spell. 
From  out  the  lurid  vales  of  hell. 
The  lace  of  earth  and  heaven  to  mar. 
And  hurl  the  elements  in  war." 

Well  blown  and  strong,  by  both 
poets— but  Hogg  is  far  better.  What 
IS  the  tempest  ra^ng  o'er  the  realma 
of  ice— or  the  rifted  preci-jnce — the 
wolf's  long  howl,  (we  have  heard 
that  epithet  lon^  before,  Tom,)  and 
the  wailing  spinta— compared  to  de- 
mons of  the  nery  reign,  (qu.  ?  rain) 


Bat  we  need  not  rath  diia  patti 
the  parallel  farther.  Lee  «i  taketiMB 
upon  a  new  tack. 

It  haa  been  said,  that  die  SnglU 
language  haa  been  farcing  itacif  vpM 
us,  to  the  detriment  of  our  fine  Seoli 
dsma.  The  Waverkjr  man  haa  rmmi 
the  head  of  our  Done  somewhat^  bo 
we  are  quite  proud  to  have  thia  adA 
tional  nedmen,  to  prove  that  dien 
are  atili  men  ci  Scothnd,  who  haii 
not  bowed  the  knee  to  the  Baal  of  tin 
Engliah  tongue.  Proofs  are  affiirded 
in  the  pages  of  both  poets  moat  ampi 
ly,  and  we  ahall  haatily  gather  in  a  ftir. 

In  the  English  language,  *'  death" 
rhymes  to  "breath,"  "  Seth,"  and  a 
hundred  other  words,  which  most  bh 
stanUy  occur  to  the  reader.  Diffbreol 
rhymes  await  it  north  of  the  Border. 
"  One  single  inch  'twist  them  and  dtail^ 
They  wonder'd  at  their  cordial^UcA." 

Hogg,  p.  58. 
"  To  think  I  could  have  merited  jourjmlk, 
Shall  be  my  solace,  even  unto  deolA."    . 

Campbell,  p.  21. 

And  in  a  hundr^  other  places. 
Hogg  also  often'rbymes  to  tvratk, 

"  Breast"  rhymes  with  "  rest," 
among  the  English  epicures.  No  8ud|i 
thing  "  withm  the  realma  of  Bere- 
gon. 


M 
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mons  ot  tne  tiery  reign,  ^qu.  r  ram; 

the  lurid  vaha  of  hdU-theeW       And  loB'dthwn  m  its  furnace  bosom, 
hurled  in  war ;  and  all  by  him  of    ****  *^"  *  **•  ho-a  aa&. 


Expecting  every  glance  she  coil 
To  see  forth  bursting  frtNn  its  bretuL* 

Hogg,  p.  18L 
"  It  was  not  strange^  for  in  the 

hreatt 
Two  master  passions  eannot  co-aitL* 

Campbell,  p.  36, 

"  On"  rhymes  to  '*  Don"  South-r 
otherwise  ^^orth, 

"  The  warrior  smiled,  and  laid  him  dowHt 
I  saunter'd,  sung,  and  wander'd  on.** 

Hogg,  p.  66. 
**  No  iiears  could  damp— I  reached  the 

camp^-sought  out  the  champi-on. 
And  if  my  bnwd- sword  failed  at  last, 
'twas  long  and  well  laid  on,** 

Campbell,  p.  124u 
Earth — birth— mirth,  &c 
'*  And  as  the  hail-doud  hanging  iwartk 
Bursts  with  the  thunder  on  the  earth.** 

Hogg,  p.  63L 
**  When  o'er  the  green  undeluged  mrtk 
Heaven's  covenant  thou  didst  shine, 
How  came  the  world's  grey  fistherB^rO.** 

Campbkll,  p.  53. 
How  both  bards  rhyme  "  bosom"  is 
past  conjecture. 

«  The  liquid  sounding  flame  epslossd 
them. 


Xttrick.    A  tempest  in  a  teapot ! 
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*  Ihm  WM  flMBf  ftMend  to  Aim  AtfM, 
Whn  that  g«Iliint  MMitr  4ied» 

Bit  tiie  maiden  othhbomm,*' 

Camtmell,  IOOl 

We  offer  mnybody  a  soYereign  in  gold 

trlio  wiH  interpret  the  first  two  Unes 

of  that  bit  of  Campbell. 
Woida  ending  in  ''  ipect"  are  odd* 

If  treated  by  both. 

*Thoa  tbaltiiotiieedoaewofd  todheel^ 

Nor  hear  ai^jfet  bat  with  due  rOpeet" 

Hogg,  121. 

**  Nok  Mid  he^  yon  phantom's  aipecif 
Tiiut  me»  would  appal  thee  wone ; 

Held  In  elcariy  measured  proipM^*' 

Gamfbell,  181. 

Hbggfa  rhyme  ia  quite  national,  for  it 
it  known  that  the  Scotch  in  general 
amk  the  t  iki  aoch  woida,  saying  re- 
spec',  &C.  but  Campbell  boits  him 
even  in  this  piece  of  nationality.  Who 
ever  beard  audi  a  rhyme  southwards 


**  It  bore  a  erueiFix, 
Fsme  said  it  once  had  graced 
An  andeot  templ^  which  the  Piers." 

Campbell,  1^ 

They  have  some  peculiar  ideas  as  to 
the  word  ''  abroad." 
**  Go  bade,  ye  wolrei^  to  your  dens,  be 
cried. 

And  tell  the  nations  abroad 
How  the  fiercest  of  your  herd  has  died, 

That  siangbter'd  the  flock  of  Gad." 

Campbell,  147. 
*  Bat  darker  paths  are  to  be  trod, 
For  darker  doings  are  abroad.*' 

Hogg,  26a 
But  we  ahonld  be  quoting  the  whole 
books  did  we  goon.  Campbell  rhymes 
"bonquetin'^to  ''between,  'and'^route" 
to  '*  out,"  thereby  shewing  his  know- 
ledge of  French  pronunciation.  He 
siso  favours  us  with  '*  pair"  and 
"  prtpart;'  "  page"  and  "  page," 
"  break"  and  "  neck,"  break^'  and 
"  wi«ck,"  "  DeTons"  and  "  rsTcns," 
"human" and  "  woman,"  and  five 
hundred  •  others,  in  .  con8e<juenoe  of 
which  we  hereby  new  christen  him 
Thomas  the  Rhymer.  Hogg  gallops 
away  in  every  page  at  such  a  rate  that 
it  ia  needless  to  hunt  out  particulars. 
Cull  we,  therefore,  a  flower  or  two 
from  each,  and  desert. 
"  Again  to  the  battle,  Achaians^ 
Our  hearts  bid  the  tyrants  deriANCE.*' 

Campbell,  84. 
Match  that,  Hogg,  if  yon  can.    Ay, 
ay,  air,  aaya  Hogg. 


'*  Of  waic  religion,  or  of  &aw, 
Without  consulting  ColumsA.'* 

Hooo^ai. 
l\y  it  again,  CampbelL 
*  Fligeaiit  I — Let  the  world  esvbrb  us 

For  our  people's  rights  and  hiws. 
And  the  breasts  of  civic  heboss.  *'    [Al- 
dermen, we  presomal 

Campbell,  94^  and  again  87. 
Now,  Hogg. 

"  If  thou'rt  a  Cotquean,  by  my  ami; 
I'll  split  thy  pruri|^ous  nowl»** 

Hogg,  869. 
A  third  time,  Tom. 
"  I  gszed;  and  felt  upon  my  urs 

Th*  unf  nished  accents  hang^ 
One  moment's  bliss,  one  burning  kus.** 

Campbell,  89l 
This  is  meant  for  rhyme,  as  will  be 
seen  by  referring  to  the  poem,  (poem  !) 
where  every  first  and  third  line  rhyme. 

We  are  afraid  that  Hogg  cannot 
match  that,  yet  we  shall  sport  one. 
'*  *Mong  all  the  dark  and  stem  compekbs 
Of  Odin's  rueful  woasHippEB&" 

Hogg,  03. 

We  have  now  concluded,  and  may 
safely  ask  if  we  have  not  redeemed  our 
promise,  to  prove  that  no  nation  in  the 
world  ever  before  produced  two  such 
poems  as  Hogg's  and  Campbell's  in 
the  same  month  ?  But  it  would  be  a 
pity  to  part  them  without  giving  a 
sample  of  their  songs.  Hogg  shall  go 
first.  They  shall  be  both  onlove. 
**  O,  come,  gentle  maiden, 
{It  must  be  pronounced  "  middenf"  for 

the  rhyme.] 
Of  lovely  Dunedin, 

Array'd  in  thy  beauty  and  gladdening 
smiles ; 

Thine  the  control  I  list, 

Lovely  my thologist ! 
Thine  the  monition  that  never  beguiles." 

Very  good,  indeed.  Now,  Mr 
CampbelL  We  request  our  reaclers  to 
sound  the  s's  as  strong  as  they  can, 
and  remember  that  this  is  a  song  to  be 
sung. 

"  Love'f  a  boundleit  burning  wsste. 

Where  Bli»*f  ftream  we  teldom  ts^e. 
And  Hill  more  teldom  flee. 
5^pence'«  thorns,  <Su«picion*<  «tingf. 
Yet  somehow  love  a  something  bringi. 
That's  sweet,  even  though  wb  sigh 
Woe's  MK !" 

To  be  sung  to  music,  it  must  be  the 
music  of  a  saw. 
'*  Farewell,  sweet  bards,   farewell,   ye 

dulcet  strains. 
An  oaken  staff  each  hoistingfor  his  pains.** 


Farewell,  once  again.  Quoth  SfONirsa  VEsrrsK. 
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XPH  ^'£N  STMnOna  KTAIKQN  n£riNI£SOMENAaN 
HAEA  KariAAONTA  lUieHMBNOM  OIMOnOTAZEIN. 

FHOC.  op,  Ath. 

ZThis  is  a  distich  by  wise  old  Phocy tides. 

An  ancient  who  wrcie  crabbed  Oreek  in  n^  sUhf  Says  / 

Meaning,  "  'Tis  right  for  good  winkbibbing  PBOPLSy 

"  Not  to  let  trb  jug  pace  round  the  board  like  a  cripple  ; 

"  But  gaily  to  chat  while  discussikg  their  tipple." 

An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  'tis^^ 

And  a  very  Jit  motto  to  put  to  our  Noctes.'2 

C.  N.  op,  Ambr. 
Sceve  I. 

MR  SECRETARY  DR  MULLIOM. 

Yes  or,  your  last  Noctes  appear  to  luive  made  what  my  frioid  Dr  Jamie- 
son  caUs  a  stramash. 

NORTH. 

Why«  sir,  our  oooyersations  get  wind  nnaoooantably>  and  it  is  litde  won« 
der  that  they  do  make  a  noise.    What  do  you  aUude  to  particularly  ? 

MULLION. 

You  know  the  song  I  sung. 

When  dinrch  uid  crown  are  hatter'd  down 
By  Bentham  and  his  band. 

NORTH. 

Of  ooorse. 

MULLION. 

Well,  Bowringy  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  has  answered  it— thereby  taking 
.on  himself  the  office  my  song  gave  lum  of  Poet  Laureate  to  the  pack.  Vou 
remember. 

When  Bowring's  tongue  sings  Southey's  song, 
and  now  he  chants  accordingly  by  anticipation. 

NORTH. 

Is  Bowring's  song  very  good  ? 

MULUON. 

I  think  it  is. 

NORTH. 

Well  then, 

'     Let  Mullion's  tongue  sing  Bowring's  song. 

MULLION  {producing  an  ancient  Mifoming  Chronicle)  chants. 
When  built  on  laws,  the  good  old  cause 

Triumphantly  shall  reign. 
And  in  their  choice  the  PMple's  Toice 

Shall  not  be  heard  in  Tain  ; 
When  England's  name  and  England's  fame 

Stand  pure,  and  great,  and  fSx, 
Corruption  chain*d,  and  Truth  maititain'd. 

Then,  hey,  boys,  down  go  we ! 

When  Glory  tears  the  wreath  he  wetn 

From  Wellington's  proud  brow. 
And  Liberty  shall  sit  on  nigh. 

That  walks  in  darkness  now ; 
When  Justice  wakes,  and  from  her  shakes 

Old  Eldon,  scornfully. 
And  stands  erect  in  self  respect. 

Then,  hey,  boys,  down  go  we ! 
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When  gibe  and  jes^  by  Can  king  drest. 

Delude  net  is  before. 
And  pertDesSy  made  a  thriving  trade 

By  Choker,  thriyetf  no  more ; 
When  riippery  Pikl  the  woands  riiall  heal 

Of jprieatly  Bigotrr, 
And  race  anall  amile  on  Irdbnd's  Isle, 

Then,  hey,  boys,  down  go  we ! 

When  laws  on  game  8hal>  cease  to  shame 
*         Hie md^feet  and  the  state; 

And  men  can  trust,  as  wise  and  just, 

An  unpaid  Magistrate; 
When  Judges  pure,  shali  seek  t'  insure 

A  bright  publici^ ; 
And  Best  can  keep  his  rage  asleep— 

Tbm,  hey,  boys,  down  go  we ! 

When  law's  disputes,  and  Chancery  suits. 

Shall  be  no  more  tile  tools    - 
Fdr  knates  in  Mack,  to  harm  and  hack 

TliemaBT'-ecdoar'd  fixds ; 
When  fhiud  and  wrong,  in  weak  and  strong, 

And  rich  and  poor,  shall  be    - 
With  equal  hana  pursued  and  bann'd — 

Hien,  hey,  boys^  down  gt?  we ! 

When  rods  and  whips,  from  Bentham's  iipi^ 

The  pand'ring  knaves  shall  chase. 
Who  long  have  sold,  for  jpride  and  gold. 

Their  country  and  theur  race ; 
When  France  and  Spain  sbaB  rise  again. 

And  lovely  Italy, 
By  sufferings  rude,  refireah'd,  renewed— 

Then,  hey,  boys,  doWn  go  we ! 

When  man  at  length  shall  ML  his  strength. 

And  in  his  strength  control 
The  despot  few,  wno  then  shall  rue 

The  hatred  of  the  whole ; 
When  towers  serene,  in  living  green. 

Fair  Freedom's  sacred  tree  ;  * 

And  'beath  it,  blest,  the  natiims  rest-* 
•  Then,  hey,  bc^,  dowii  go  we ! 

Zflere  Mr  Nobth^I/  atltep.^ 

When  Mr  North  in  Frith  of  Forth, 

Shall  fkthom  five  be  duck'd ; 
When  Ticklei^s  neck  a  rope  ahall  deck. 

From  lofty  gallows  chuck'd ; 
When  messan  dog  treats  Jande  Hogg 

In  ftshion  rather  firee  ; 
When  Jeffirey's  sheers  crop  Blackwood's  ears. 

Then,  hey,  boys,  do#n  go  we ! 

(NoaTH)  awaking  at  unial  ai  the  end  ofOu  song. 
Bravo  I  brsTo !  a  very  good  song  indeed.  I  always  vjid  Tom  Campbell  was 
a  dever  fellow. 

MULLION. 

Too  Campbell !— Bowring,  air,  yon  mean. 

irOETH. 

AVj  Boiwrin^yea,  Bowring,  I  meant    Shew  mB  the  1011%  *>  Vx  i&ft  \tt« 
Mitt.  PBM^  '^  ^^MD,  Jt^,oay§,  down  go  we."  Bownni^invf  ^osAvtiMa^ 
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Runian,  but  hs  is  not  quite  certain  as  to  his  English.  Hey>  boys !  is  huua, 
boys !  rather  an  out-of-the-way  crv  for  a  sinking  party. 
When  pertness^  made  a  tnriTing  trade 
By  Croker,  dirives  no  mote- 
How  horribly  afraid  all  these  hounds  of  low  degree  are  of  Croker ! 

MULLION. 

Doubtless.  The  allusion  to  *'  priesdy  bigotry^'*  is  not  even  brought  into 
juxtaposition  with  Ireland,  and  the  course  recommended  in  that  island.  But 
it  is  not  a  bad  song,  for  all  that  The  rhymes,  however,  are  poorish — The 
last  verse  strikes  me  to  be  £u:  the  best — that  I  mean  about  oundves.  Don't 
you  think,  sir,  it  would  be  an  improvement  if  it  ran  thus  in  the  last  quatrain  ?— 
When  Brougham  shall  flog  Ettrickian  Hogg» 

(That  whip  might  bonrow'd  be, 
Wnich  Gourlay  laid  on  shoulder  bladd,) 
Then,  bey,  ooys,  down  go  we. 

NOKTH. 

I  do  not  like  parenthesis  in  songs — ^but  the  idea  is  good.  On  the  whole,  I 
ampleased  with  the  song.  Mullion,  write  to-morrow  to  Bowrin^*-he  lives  in 
Jeffrey's  Square,  St  Mary's  Axe, — to  say  that  I  shall  employ  lum  in  the  song 
department,  at  a  guinea  per  song, — ^with  libertj  afterwaras  to  publish  it  with 
music  at  Power's  or  elsewnere— besides  permission  occasionally  to  gather  them 
into  a  volume.  Even  if  I  reject,  as  I  sometimes  must,  I  shall  pay  him  never- 
theless, for  I  like  to  patronize  genius. 

MULLION,  {making  memorandum^ 

It  shall  be  done,  sir.  You  have  seen  the  Dumfries  Journal's  answer  to  the 
Farewell  to  Scotland,  sung  by  the  Ensign  on  the  same  occasion  ? 

NOKTH. 

Not  I. 

MULLION. 

I'll  read  it  for  you,  sir. 

NOKTH. 

No— keep  it  till  Sir  Morgan  comes— I  expect  him  every  moment. 

Enter  Ambrosi. 

AMBROSE. 

Mr  Tickler.     Z^xU  Ambrose  as  Tickler  enters.'^ 

TICKLER. 

How  do  you  do.  North  ?*— Mullion,  your  hand ;  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  saw 
either  of  you. 

NORTH. 

We  have  just  ordered  supper. 

tickler. 

I  am  as  dry  as  a  lime-burner's  shoe,  r  Rings — enter  Wait9r-^receive$  orders 
--^xit'^and  re-enters  with  a  quart  of  porter^  which  Timothy  gulps  at  a 
draughts^    I  have  just  parted  with  Hogg.    He'U  be  here  in  a  moment. 

«  Enter  Hogg.  - 

Is't  me  ye're  taUdn'  o',  Mr  Tickler  ?  How's  a'  wi'  ye  ? 

MULLION,  (aside.) 
I  say,  Mr  North,  did  you  ever  see  the  Shepherd's  eyes  reel  st? 

NORTH. 

Oh,  stuff— Well,  I  shall  not  wait  another  minute  for  this  long-legged  Irish- 
man. \^Rhig8. 

Enter  Mr  Ambrose. 

*  AMBROSE. 

Supper,  gentlemen,  is  ready  in  the  next  room.  ^.Exeunt  omnes. 
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Supper  Room.    Bound  TabU. 
Enter  No&Tu,  TiCKLEa,  Mullion>  and  Hogg.    Ambkosb  preceding. 

WaUers  following. 
To  them,  ODouEATY. 

OOOHERTY. 


tlining 
NORTH. 


jutt  in  ttiiie«  1  tee.  1  nope  1  nave  not  kept 
«th  PiKtiick  Robertson,  and  had  to  run  for  it* 

Do  not  deUy  us  longer  by  your  apologies.    Gentlemen,  be  seated. 

Ambroee. 


MuLLiOM,  {after  eonietnplating  the  table  with  profound  admiration.) 
This  is  a  supper.     Ambrose^  a  dram.    What  would  Barry  Cornwall  say  to 
nidi  a  sight  ? 

ODOHSaTT. 

NodiiDg.    He'd  faint  on  the  spot. 

NOaTH. 

A  round  table,  sir,  may  seem  matter  of  form,  as  my  friend  Samuel  Rogers 
itys,  but  is  matter  of  substance.  The  round  table,  which  one  may  say  Uteially 
give  peace  to  Europe,  may  still  be  seen  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

HOOO. 

Hout— that's  the  auld  dishmodaver  o'  Johnny  Groats  revived.  Vera  respeet- 
sUe  steaks  them,  Mr  Ambrose. 

onoHiarr. 
I  had  rather  see  a  table  which  would  give  oysters  to  the  present  company. 

NORTH. 

Do  you  like  these  oysters  ? 

OOOHEaTT. 

Exodlent  indeed.  I  own,  however,  I  am  national  enough  to  prefer  the 
Irish.    The  Carlingford  oysters 

TICKLER  to  NORTH,  {otide.) 

A  maxim,  hem ! 

ODOHERTT. 

^— Are  small,  but  of  a  peculiarly  fine  flavour.  The  Bland  oyster  of  Kerry,  so 
c«Btd  oiler  a  fiimiW  of  that  name,  not  from  any  blandness  of  their  tsate,  ore 
md.    Tlu»e  (tf'dmltarlxmr  oro  g%(antic--Huibigaa  y^ 
pium^  mad  Pojri^gnenMe. 
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ODOHBftTT. 

A  difficult  question.  The  krae  ojiter  b  like  your  laxae  bCauty,  rndtfai^ 
luxurious^  and  loul-soothing.  llie  amill,  like  your  tnuul  betudeiy  idquant, 
savoury^  soul-awakening.  Good  oysters  should  taste  like  a  copper  hiJq^nny. 

TICKLX&, 

Damn  oysters ! 

ODOHBHTT. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  expression  from  a  man  of  your  taste  and  genins,  Mr 
Tickler.— Will  you  let  me  put  one  in  the  fire  for  you.  North  ? 

KOBTH. 

Why  in  the  fire  ? 

ODOHBETT. 

If  you  have  never  eaten  roasted  oysters,  I  shall  shew  you  the  way  we  of 
the  Emerald  Isle  very  often  do  them. 

X^akes  a  dozen  Pandores,  and  puts  them  between  the  bars, 

Hoao. 
Od,  how  the  deevils  fizi !  They  put  a  body  in  mind  o'  Wordsworth's  lint- 
whites  singing  in  chorus. 

ODOHBRTY. 

Or  as  you  yourself,  a  much  greater  poet,  observe  in  your  beautiful  Queen 
Hynde,  on  the  same  subject, 

The  liquid  sounding  fiame  enclosed  them. 

And  rolls  them  in  its  fyimaoe  bosom. 
By  the  by,  where  the  devil  did  you  pick  up  that  rhyme  ? 

HOOO. 

Oh,  man !  I  aye  fSorget  the  mom,  whaur  the  saul  o'  me  finds  rhymes  ower 
the  night  They  just  come  bumming  into  my  lugs  like  a  flight  o'  bees,  whux, 
whuzzing  aboot  a  beescap. 

NOBTH. 

Why,  James,  you  ore  poetical  even  in  prose. 

oBoHBBTY. 

The  oysters  are  done.  Take  care,  man ;  you'll  bum  your  fingers.  I'll  hand 
them  to  you  with  the  tongs. 

TICKLER. 

How  do  you  dress  them  ? 

ODOHBRTY. 

Permit  me.    Vou  just  put  a  nut-shell  size  of  butter 

HOGG. 

What  kind  o'  nut,  my  lad  ?  Do  ye  mean  a  cocker-nut } 

ODOHBRTY. 

Peace,  porker ! — a  hazelnut-size  of  butter  under  the  oyster  in  its  deep 
shell,  which  you  see  melts  it,  as  a  young  maiden  melts  beneath  the  warm  in- 
fluence of  love,  then  shred  your  eschalot  gently  into  the  same ;  garlick  would 
be  better,  if  you  had  it ;  or  better  still  a  dew-drop  of  asaafoetiaa. 

HOGG. 

Hauffh !  hau^ ! — ^Wha  the  deevil  would  swallow  assafbetida  ?-*I  scunner 
at  the  bare  thocht. 

ODOHBRTY. 

A  proof  that  the  population  of  Scotland  is  not  yet  dviliied.  If  the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle  man  were  to  hear  this  fh>m  the  ^epherd,  he  would  fioraet  the 
unscientific  hostility  to  extermination  in  this  more  glaring  act  of  barbarism. 
Having  so  fiu"  prepared  the  oyster,  riiower  in  your  cayenne— 

He  who  peppers  the  h^est  is  sure  to  please— 
add  a  little  salt,  and  then  it  is  a  moutnftil  for  an  Editor. 

NORTH,  {sufoBouing  a  half  dozen.) 
Trae  ;  they  axe  delicious  morsels. 

TICKLER. 

I  do  not  like  ojrsters ;  but  if  I  must  eat  them,  it  would  not  be  with  this 
cookery.    The  native  garum  is  their  best  sauce. 

ODOBBRTT. 

De  gudUms,  S^*   V9hMi  is  your  favourite  sapper.  Tickler  ? 

TiOKLBR* 

Devilled  kidneys,  asdiey  dotiie»iBlBfnnaiiy,  iort  broiled  and  peppswd 
j^^f'  As  Ar /PUT  rhamiii^gnn-dwsscd  kidniiyB»  ttftMrtt-lw 
TbeyMiiegxeur,  gad  wtmt  relidi.     ■ 
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NO&TH. 

Ajpbin  lobster  aallad  for  me.  It  may  be  vulgar,  but  in  my  sitiution  I  like 
to(iU  in  oecaaionally  with  the  popular  taate.  If  I  be  inclined  to  be  luxurious, 
giTeme  deriUed  woodcock— cayenned — curry-powdered — truffled— nudelraed 
-tetillflioranged— catsupped — soyed 

OnOHI&TY. 

Cniihed  with  its  trail  and  brains — ^beaten  to  a  paste  seasoned  with  maoe 
lod  kmon-peel 

NORTH. 

—heated 

OOOHB&TY. 

—with  ^irits  of  wine,  if  you  love  me 

NORTH. 

—in  a  silver  stew-pan,  saturated  with  its  piquant  juice,  and  gently  liquified 
with  the  huile  of  Aix,  dty  of  oil  and  amphitheatre.   It  is  heavenly. 

HOGG. 

What  a  deevil  o'  armess !  I  wadna  gie't  to  Clavers  for  physic ! — bird's  dung 
and  oil— och  !  Gie  me  a  half  stun  o'  stot  steak,  wi'  ingans ;  and,  Mr  Tickler, 
ye  may  squash  in  a  dozen  or  sae  o'  yer  kidneys,  if  ye  like.    I  dinna  objec. 

NORTH. 

Htve  you  supped  yet,  gentlemen  ?  (jhey  assent)  To  save  the  trouble  of  re- 
moring  things,  &c.,  I  have  ordered,  and  made  it  a  standing  order,  that  the 
punch  be  made  in  the  punchery,  at  the  feet  of  the  portrait  of  Ambrose. 

NORTH. 

Just  wait  a  moment,  until  the  Ambroeian  gives  the  word.  I  like  to  have 
an  things  in  order. 

TICKLER. 

Sorely,  surely — There's  still  some  of  the  porter  here. 

ODOHERTY. 

And  such  porter !  Here,  a  long  pull,  and  a  strong  puD,  and  a  pull  all  to- 
gether! 

NORTH. 

A  stave,  ODoherty,  en  attendant, 

ODOHERTY. 

By  Jupiter !  and  why  should  I  not  ?  Sure,  'tis  the  first  night  of  all  the  year, 
is  it  not  f — Here  goes ! — here  goes ! — ^Devil  take  the  expense. 

Air— '^  J  am  a  bold  son  qfMan." 
Now  the  year  twenty-four  is  vaniah'd  and  no  more. 
Let  us  make  a  tuneful  roar,  just  to  show  we're  alive  ; 
'Tis  the  true  way  to  begin,  with  joy  to  welcome  in. 
And  merriment  and  din,  the  je«r  twenty-five. 

The  cause  for  which  we  fight— 4he  cause  of  Truth  and  Right, 

Was  ne'er  in  better  plight  to  prosper  and  thrive ; 

Our  enemies  are  down,  and  the  field  is  all  our  own, 

May  the  like  as  happy  tidings  crown  the  year  twenty-five ! 

The  friends  of  woe  and  ill  we've  beat  with  sword  and  quill, 
Th^  still  retain  the  will,  but  'tis  vain  to  strive. 
And  God,  with  ample  hand,  showers  blessings  on  the  land. 
The  same  may  he  expand  in  the  year  twenty-five. 

Who  now  would  care  three  figs  for  prating  of  the  Whigs, 
The  memory  of  such  prigs  cannot  long  survive ; 
While  the  honour  and  the  glories  of  us  and  other  Tories, 
Will  be  sung  in  lofty  chorus  all  through  twenty-five. 

Then  every  lad^  I  pray,  who  carouses  here  to-day. 
May  live  a  rover  gay,  or  happily  wive. 
And  return  quite  merry  here  at  the  ending  of  the  year. 
To  give  a  hearty  cheer  over  past  twenty-five. 

Enter  AicBiioftXt  Cm^  a  oakam.) 
All's  light !!  r 

',.Tfc>  WmmfpetP^Iiiiam  let  ns  wend  <m  way.  ^EimwA* 
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•CKMB  III. 

Thi  Punchery,  alias  Eitammei. 
EnUr  No&TB  and  Tot/.    ITiey  are  seated,  and  commence  cperoHone. 

HOGG. 

Hae  ye  seen.  Captain,  the  answer  to  your  blackguard  sang  about  Scotland, 
in  the  Dumfries  Journal  ? 

ODOHEHTY. 

Not  I.  I  read  no  papers  but  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  Pearce  Egan's 
Dispatdi.  They  contain  all  the  sprees.  My  friend,  John  Black,  is  great  on 
the  sulyect  of  watchmen — ^and  as  for  Pearce,  I  need  not  sound  his  praises. 
What  is  the  song,  Hogg  ? 

HOGG. 

Well  then,  my  lad.  111  just,  sing  it  to  you. 

MOLLTON. 

It  is  happy  for  Sinclair  that  he  has  left  the  country. 

HOGG  {Sings.) 

TO  ODOHERTY, 

In  Answer  to  "  Faretoeil/'  Sfc. 
Go,  get  thee  gone,  thoa  dastardly  loon. 

Go,  get  thee  to  thine  own  countde ;  us. 

If  ever  you  cross  the  Border  again. 

The  muckle  diel  accompany  thee. 
There's  mony  a  tree  in  fur  Scotland, 

And  there  is  ane,  the  gallows-tree. 
On  which  we  hang  the  Insh  rogues, 

A  fitting  place  it  is  for  thee. 

Go,  get  thee  eone,  thou  dastardly  loon. 

Too  good  for  thee  is  brose  and  kale : — 
We've  lads  and  ladies  gay  in  the  land. 

Bonny  lasses,  and  nut-bro¥m  ale. 
When  tnou  goest  to  merry  Carlisle, 

Welcome  take  thy  loud  laughters  three ; 
But  know  that  the  most  of  our  beggarly  dan 

Came  from  the  Holy  Land,  like  thee. 

Go,  get  thee  gone,  thou  beggarly  loon. 

On  thee  our  maidens  refused  to  smile : — 
Our  pipers  they  soom'd  to  beg  from  thee, 

A  nidf-starved  knight  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 
Go  rather  and  herd  thy  fitther's  pigs. 

And  feed  on  'tatoes  and  butter-milk ; 
But  return  not  to  the  princely  North, 

Land  of  the  tartan,  the  bonnet,  and  kilt. 

ODOHERTY. 

A  song  by  no  means  to  be  sneezed  at.    But  why  do  they  fiither  the  song  on 
Scotland  or  me  ? 

TICKLER. 

Is  it  not  yours,  then  ? 

ODOHERTY. 

Not  at  all.  I  suns  it  in  this  room— but  so  have  I  sung  manj  a  chant  of 
Captain  Morris's  and  Ned  Lysagfat's ;  but  are  Ihev  therefore  mme  ?  Johnny 
Brayhim  would  be  the  greatest  song-writer  in  the  kingdom  at  that  late. 

NOaTH. 

I  know  it  is  not  yours — ^but  it  has  been  generaUy  attributed  to  you. 

ODOHERTY. 

Everything  good  in  a  certain  line  is 

TICKLER. 

Which  certain  line,  entre  nous,  is  the  blackguard  line.   Where's  the  stoup  ? 

ODOHERTY. 

So  be  it.    But  as  for  this  song,  if  you  wiU  turn  up  the  London  Magazine 
for  February,  182S,  the  very  number,  br  the  by,  which  contains  the  attack 
on  Ptoveril— ycm  win  see  a  tak  of  Allan  (Juiiiiiipi^ 
patwi  cafOk,  in  width  that  rtrf  ^  Ymfm€Xta\tiiiffg^^ktKlSaja^  «wa»v 
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Hooa. 
FD  write  to  Alkn  the  morn  about  it.   There,  Mr  Tfckkft— it's  maitt  toooi. 

OBOHBaTY. 

Andif  yoa  cU^  tell  him,  though  it  ia  passed  off  there  as  an  did  song,  thai  I 
ihiewdly  suspect  it  to  be  his  own^and  add,  that  I  think  it  is  his  best 

NOaTH. 

The  sugar,  Tim. — I  diink  I  heard  the  song  fifty  years  ago— but  Allan  ia  a 
fikdy  man  enough  to  pass  offanaffiur  of  hisownasan  oldone. 

TICKLia. 

The  Row  gives  afine  notion  of  the  rdative  sales  of  the  two  Magaaines. 

NOaTH. 

Fboh !  pooh !  We  all  remember  how  he  bammed  that  poor  aas  Cromek.  But 
the  diing  is  not  worth  the  words  wasted  about  it.  I  see  the  London  has  al« 
tered  its  plan.    Do  you  know  anything  about  it^  Ensign  ? 

ODOHIBTT. 

Very  little.  I  understand  that  there  was  a  turn-out  among  the  workmen, 
wbidi  made  Taylor  come  to  terms.  The  old  hands  continuo— I  do  not  think 
tliejr  hare  got  any  new  ones.    Lamb  is  a  clever  feUow. 

MULLIOK. 

Ihey  have  augmented  the  price  and  quantity. 

»  ODOHXaTT. 

hice,  certainly,  but  not  quantity.  For  you  know  enough  of  printing,  Mr 
Secretary,  to  see  that  by  the  adoption  of  a  new  kind  of  type,  ana  a  more  spa« 
ring  distribution  of  it,  they  actuaUy  have  less  matter  than  before. 

MULLIOK. 

Iheir  subscribers  will  scarcely  thank  them  for  that. 

NOETB. 

Silence,  gentlemen,  I  insist,  on  such  a  topic— it  is  highly  indelicate  in  my 
ftiends,  and  I  shall  not  permit  it. 

HOOG* 

Weel,  after  a',  ye've  brewed  a  dacentish  joog. 

TICKLSE. 

Considering !  (an(f^.)— I  say.  North,  have  jou  read  that  jtamphlet  of  Black- 
wood's on  die  proposed  Change  in  the  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice  here 
in  Scotia? 

KORTp. 

Yes,  llm,  and  I  assure  you  I  think  it  the  best  pamphlet  that  has  appear- 
ed anywhere  this  many  a  day.  Tommy  Kennedy,  poor  devil,  is  certainly  ooth 
baited  and  dished  to  ms  heart's  content  at  last 

TICKLER. 

Ay,  indeed.  A  proper  fellow  for  a  lq;ulator— a  Solon,  with  a  witness,  is 
Master  Tommy !    Whose  is  the  pamphlet,  by  the  way  ? 

XORTB. 

I  don't  know*  Ebony,  as  usual,  sports  mum.  Quite  impenetrable,  you 
ioiow. 

TICKLER. 

Blew  me,  only  look  at  Hogg ! 

ODOHERTY. 

What  a  grand  repose !  Why,  the  man  sleeps  like  a  very  murderer.  How 
the  porker  snores ! 

NORTH. 

Poor  James.  He  has  ridden  seven-and-thirty  miles  of  a  very  rough  road, 
to-dayj|you  must  remember — and  that  at  the  tail  of  half  a  hund^  kylies, 
too.  What  would  not  I  g^vc,  now,  to  be  able  to  sleep  in  that  style.  You 
iB%ht  blow  up  the  caatle,  and  he  would  not  hear  it — ^not  one  jot 

O  Fortunati  Agricole,  sua  si  bona  norint ! 

ODOHERTY. 

Why,  Jem  does  know  his  own  felicities.  He's  a  very  contented  fellow,  I 
mmt  wKf  that  for  him. 

NORTH. 

Not  a  better  CKatoie  living^— and  yet  you,  you  dog-faced  devil,  how  you 
ail  Uoi.    nat  paper  on  him  and  Campbell  is  rally  one  of  the  most  imd&-^ 
fciiflilfi  piecea  of  your  Madgoaidism  I  nave  met  wiih\atsiW>    "EVette^^&t    . 
^''^^xiAealSkeibme,  tar,  are  not  (o  be  dealt  wiA  In  aai8k%rttgMiaJq[^*^    J 
^  T<«/Mjr  depend  apon  it,  nr,  neithes  En^uid  ncflc  »w)«asA^^iva.«JiB* 
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dure  to  see  Campbell  or  Hogg  held  up  to  that  broad  absurd  sort  of  ridical^?^ 
'Tib  too  base  a  paper. 

ODOHZ&TT. 

You  haTo  not  put  it  in,  then  ? 

NOBTH.    . 

Pooh !  I  put  it  in  without  scruple.    Why  should  you  not  say  your  say  ^^ 
—I  can  answer  it^  however. — ^"Tis  your  own  affiur^  sir,  not  mine.    Editorin^^ 
is  a  mere  humbug  now-a-days.    I  must  put  in  whatever  you  lads  write,  ^e  CT 
lose  you.     Heaven  knows  how  often  vou  go  against  my  grain,  all  of  you — ^buC^ 
you,  especially,  ODoherty,  ye're  really  a  most  reckless  fellow  when  you  take- 
your  pen  in  liand. 

OOOHSETY. 

Ay,  a  proper  distinction.  I  am  courtesy  itself  when  my  fingers  are  clean. 
So  indeed  is  Gifford  himself,  I  hear.  So  was  Byron.  So  was  Peter  Pindar. 
All  excellently  well-bred,  civil  creatures  over  a  tumbler. 

TICKLER. 

I  don't  understand  your  mixing  me  up  with  such  company.  North.  For  my 
part,  I  look  on  myself  as  a  perfect  Christian,  compared  to  the  like  of  ODoherty 
or  Giffbrd. 

NOETH. 

Well,  well,  arrange  your  own  precedence,  G^nts.  So  Giflfbrd  has  at  last 
laid  aside  the  sceptre,  ODoherty  ? 

ODOHERTY. 

Sceptre,  indeed  !  Murray  always  held  the  sceptre  himself.  WouLl  you 
have  two  kings  of  fircntford  ? 

NORTH. 

No,  no,  I  agree  with  the  Mseonian.    In  all  cases — 

*Eic  KM(«voc  ir« 
*E(f  Beta-iMvi  w  l^wxf  K^orif  iraif  ayneXvfAnrtu 
Ixnwr^n  mh  Bnfjufag  if  a.  a^tnv  i^CariXfuc. 

ODOHERTY. 

Do  you  know  the  successor  in  the  Moravian  prime  ministry — Coleridge  ? 

MULLION. 

Is  it  the  Barrister,  or  the  Parson  ?  Pooh !  I  was  forgetting,  the  parson  is 
made  a  bishop  of-^is  he  not  ? 

ODOHERTY. 

YeSj  yes ;  the  new  Bishop  of  Botany  Bay. 

NORTH. 

Of  Barbadoes,  if  you  please. 

ODOHKRTY. 

Ay,  ay.  They  should  have  sent  out  a  black  bishop,  as  you  once  said, 
Nordi. 

MULLION. 

Clearly.    So  the  barrister  is  to  be  editor  }    Will  that  mend  his  practice  ? 

ODOHERTY. 

Dish  it,  of  course.    'Tis  not  everybody  can  play  the  Jeffrey. 

NORTH. 

I  hear  he  is  a  sensible,  worthy  young  man.  I  hope  he  will  find  his  shoulders 
broad  enough.    Make  another  jug,  Morgan. 

TICKLER. 

They  tell  me  he's  a  wonderful  churchman.  Even  higher  than  the  old  one. 
"—Here,  I'll  make  this  jug.    The  last  was  too  sweet. 

NORTH. 

Well,  well.  There  are  two  or  three  first-rate  articles  in  this  last  Number  of 
Murray  on  ecclesiastical  suly ects — really  first-rates — quite  admirable  ;^  both 
the  knowledge,  and  the  sense,  and  the  temper.  This  tone  is  the  very  thing  to 
do  good. — Ring  for  some  boiling  water. 

TICKLER  {jRinas  and  gives  his  mandate^) 
1  wonder  why  they  don't  grapple  like  men  with  some  of  the  real  question  s 
going.  Who  cares  a  fig  about  the  old  canting  ass,  Newton  ?  Why  don't  they 
lay  hand  upon  the  Catholics  ?  Why  don't  Uiey  treat  the  West  Indies  with 
something  like  vigour  ?  Wliy  have  we  nothing  about  the  Greeks  or  the  Spa- 
niards? 

xvLUOir.  ^.j 

Or  the  Irub  hdM.  mv  heartv  ?  K 
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TICKLEU. 

^Trae,  their  mouths  seem  to  be  completely  sealed  up  as  to  all  the  really 
st.ijETing  points.     A  cold-blooded,  rancorous,  cautious,  cowardly  pack  I    GiTe 
the  whisky  bottle.  North. 

ODOHERTT. 

"There's  Tickler  himself  fix  you— I    Why  don't  tyon  grapple,  as  you  call  it, 
-ith  some  of  those  grand  topics  yourself.  Mister  Timotheus  ?— -Do  you  want 
tli.e  sugar? 

TICKLER. 

'Mb} — I  hate  all  bothering;  topics.     I  like  best  to  thrum  away  on  my  own 
old  chords.    Here,  taste  this.  Baronet. 

ODOHERTY. 

Very  fair  indeed.    A  single  slice  of  the  lemon  peel,  if  you  please. 

NORTH. 

No  add  in  the  jug.    If  you  wish  it,  you  may  make  a  tumbler. 

ODOHERTT. 

Pooh !  I  don't  care  a  straw  about  it.  It  will  do  as  it  is.  I  only  thought  we 
might  take  advantage  of  Hogg's  slumbers,  to  give  ourselves  the  varie^  of  a 
nngle  round  of  punch-demy. — Have  you  seen  Hannah  More's  new  book  ? 

NORTH. 

On  Prayer  ? — Oh  yes,  '^  far  her  best.  A  really  excellent  treatise.  It  will 
live. — ^That  water  could  not  have  been  boilins,  Timothy.  A  plague  on  that 
waiter  !  He  thought  the  brass  kettle  would  look  better,  and  so  ne  has  half 
spoiled  our-jorum. 

ODOHERTY. 

I  never  yet  met  with  what  I  could  call  a  really  bad  jug  of  toddy.  This,  I 
assure  you,  is  quite  drinkable.  You  have  made  your  mouth  so  hot  with  these 
pontets,  that  nothing  appears  more  than  lukewarm  to  you.  Try  another 
bamper. 

NORTH. 

Transeat.-— Look  at  Clavers.  He  absolutely  imitates  the  very  snore  of  his 
master. 

TICKLER. 

A  fine  old  dog,  really. — By  the  by,  have  you  heard  how  Queen  Hynde  is 
doing  ? 

NORTH. 

Very  well,  I  believe;  and  no  wonder.    'Tis  certainly  his  best  poem. 

TICKLER. 

I  have  not  had  time  to  look  into  it.  What  with  dinners,  and  so  forth,  I 
never  get  reading  anything  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

ODOHERTY. 

'Tis  really  a  cood,  bold,  manly  sort  of  production.  There's  a  vigour  about 
him,  even  in  tne  bad  passages,  that  absolutely  surprises  one.  On  he  goes, 
sfdash,  splash«— By  Jupiter,  there's  a  real  thundering  energy  about  the  af« 
&ir. 

NORTH. 

Hand  me  the  volume.  Ensign. — That's  it  below  Brewster's  Journal.  Thank 

TICKLER. 

I  thought  it  had  been  a  quarto. 

NORTH. 

No,  no,  that  humbug  is  clean  gone  at  all  events.  No  quarto  poems  now, 
Mr  Tickler. 

ODOHERTY. 

Just  read  the  opening  paragraph.  By  jingo,  I  could  hear  it  a  hundred 
times. 

NORTH. 

There,  read  it  yourself.    I  never  could  spout  poetry.  • 

ODOHERTY. 

*      I  flatter  mvself  I  have  a  good  deal  of  Coleridge's  style  of  enunciation  about 
me  when  I  caoose.    Shall  I  sport  this  in  my  most  moving  manner  P 

NORTH. 

Pooh !  don't  be  a  fooL  Read  it  as  it  ought  to  be  read.  You  Yo:^  w\<3«Rcwi«yS^ 
anythii:^  more  worthy  of  being  treated  with  rtspcct.    TaVLc  oS  '^ova  ^x^^» 

MBdiftgitt, 
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*  There  wm  a  tfine— but  it  is  gone  !— 
When  he  that  nt  on  Albyn'e  throne 
Over  his  kindred  Soots  alone 

Upheld  a  fiither's  swajr; 
Uf  niix*d  and  unalloj'd  they  stood 
With  plodding  Pict  of  Ctmbrian  brood, 
Or  suUen-  Saxon's  pamper'd  blood, 

Their  bane  on  ftiture  day. 
Nations  aroee^  and  nations  fell. 
But  still  his  sacred  citadel 
Of  Grampian  cliff  and  trackless  dell 

The  Caledonian  held. 
Grim  as  the  wolf  that  guards  his  young. 
Above  the  dark  defile  he  hung. 
With  tai|[e  and  claymore  forward  flung ; 
The  stoutest  heart,  the  proudest  tongue. 

Of  foemen  there  was  quell*d ! 
ITie  plumed  chief,  the  ptaided  clan, 
Mock'd  at  the  might  of  mortal  man,— 
£ren  those  the  world  who  overran 

Were  from  that  bourn  expeird. 
ITien  stood  the  Scot  unmoved  and  free, 
Wall*d  by  his  hills  and  sounding  sea; 
Child  of  the  ocean  and  the  wood. 
The  frith,  the  forest,  gave  him  food ; 

TICKLER. 

Very  beautiful  indeed.  There  is  a  fine  breadth  and  boldness  of  ntteranoe 
about  this. 

KOHTH. 

Ay,  indeed  is  there.  Here,  ODoher^,  give  me  the  book.  You  read  the 
passage  very  well — ^very  well  indeed. — ^This  Queen  Hynde,  you  see.  Tickler, 
IS  left  in  rather  a  difficult  situation.  The  Norse  King  comes  over  the  sea,  to 
wed  her,  vi  et  armis,  and  her  Msnesty  sets  off  for  Icolmkill,  to  consult  old 
Saint  Columba,  who  was  then  and  there  in  all  his  glory.  She  gets  among  aQ 
the  old  monks  with  her  maids  of  honour  about  her,  and  nretty  work  there  is 
of  it  One  impudent  little  cutty,  of  the  name  of  Wickeu  Wene^  is  capitally 
touched  off.—  Lythe  and  listen,  uyrdlingsfree — {reads.) 

**  Come,  view  the  barefoot  group  with  Whene'er  a  face  she  could  espy 

me.  Of  more  than  meet  solemnity. 

Kneeling  upon  one  bended  knee,  llien  would   she  tramp  his  crumpled 
In  two  long  piles— a  lane  between,  toes, 

Where  pass  the  maidens  and  their  queeuy  Or,  with  sharp  fillip  on  the  nose> 


His  couch  the  heath  on  sommer  evtBp 
His  coverlet  the  cloud  of  heaven. 
While  from  the  winter  wind  and  sleet 
The  bothy  was  a  shelter  meet 
His  home  was  in  the  desert  rude^ 
His  rang^  the  mountain  solitude; 
The  sward  beneath  the  forest  tree 
His  i^vel-hall,  his  sanctuary ; 
His  court  of  equity  and  right 
His  tabernacle,  was  the  height ; 
The  field  of  (aroe  his  death-bed  stem, 
His  cemetery  the  lonely  cairn. 
Such  was  the  age,  and  such  the  day. 
When  young  Queen  Hynde,  with  gentle 

sway. 
Ruled  o*er  a  people  bold  and  free^ 
From  vale  of  Clyde  to  Orcady. 
The  tale  is  old,  but  the  event 
Confirm'd  by  dreadful  monument 
Her  siro  had  eastern  vales  laid  waste^ 
The  Pict  subdued,  the  Saxon  chased. 
And  dying  old  and  loved,  resign'd 
The  sceptre  to  his  lovely  Hynde  • 
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Up  to  ue  sacred  altar  stone. 
Where  good  Columba  stands  alone. 

There  was  one  maiden  of  the  train 
Known  by  the  name  of  Wicked  Wene ; 
A  lovely  thing,  of  slender  make. 
Who  mischief  wrought   for    mischiefs 

sake; 
And  never  was  her  heart  so  pleased 
As  when  a  man  she  vex*d  or  teazed. 
By  few  at  court  she  was  approved, 
And  yet  by  all  too  well  beloved  ; 
So  dfiffk,  so  powerful  was  her  eye. 
Her  mien  so  witching  and  so  sly. 
That  every  youth,  as  she  inclined. 
Was  mortified,  reserved,  or  kind ; 
This  day  would  curse  her  in  disdain. 
And  next  would  sigh  for  Wicked  Wene. 

No  sooner  had  this  fiury  eyed 
The  looks  demure  on  either  side^ 
Than  all  her  ^icits  'gun  to  pUy 
ff^  JimB  dmln  to  woik  deny. 
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Make  the  poor  brother  start  and  stare^ 
With  watery  eyes  and  bristling  hair. 
And  yet  this  wayward  elf  the  while 
Inflicted  all  with  such  a  smile. 
That  every  monk,  for  all  his  pain, 
Look*d  as  he  wish'd  it  done  again. 

Saint    Oran   scarce    the    coil 
brook; 
With  holy  anger  glow*d  his  look ; 
But  judging  still  the  Jmp  would 
He  knit  his  brows,  and  held  his  peace. 

At  lengtli  the  little  demon  strode 
Up  to  a  huge  dark  man  of  God ; 
Her  soft  hand  on  his  temple  laid. 
To  feel  how  fair  his  pulses  play'd ; 
Then  by  the  beard  his  face  she  raisedSr^ 
And  on  the  astonished  bedesman  gazed 
With  such  enchantment  such  address. 
Such  sly,  insidious  wickedness. 
That,  spite  of  insult  and  aoiaxa. 
Softer  and  tofUK  ^RvCdYua  fsu^ 
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im  lU  Ms  ■tnpid  ftiee  was  blent 

With  fldlfl  of  ftwkward  languiabment. 
Stint  Onm  mw— in  trumpet  ton*, 

fle  cried—'  Sttsa,  avoid  !--begone  I 

Hence  !~«U  awaj!  for,  by  the  rood^ 

Te're  fieads  in  form  of  fle»b  and  blood  l' 

Colomba  beckon'd ;  all  was  still. 
Hjnde  knew  tlie  niover  of  the  ill, 
Andy  instant  turning  look'd  for  Wene : 
'  I  tokl  thee»  girl,  and  tell  again, 
For  once  remember  where  thou  art. 
And  be  doe  reverence  thy  part.'— 

TICKLER. 

^  WooderMIy  spirited,  really.    Why,  this  is  infinitely  better  than  the  narrar 
tiTe  parts  of  the  Qneen's  Wake.    Hogg  is  improving,  sirs. 

NORTH. 

To  be  sore  he  is — ^He  has  the  tme  stuff  in  him,  lads.  Hear  again — (reads,) 


Low  bow'd  the  imp  with  seemly  graeci 
And  humbly  ahew'd  to  acqoiMce ; 
But  mischief  on  that  lip  did  lie^ 
And  sly  dissemblage  in  the  eye. 
Scarce  had  her  mistress  ceased  to  speak. 
When  form'd  the  dimple  on  her  cheek. 
And  her  keen  glance  did  well  bewntf 
Who  next  should  ML  the  jaekairs  prey. 
Saint  Oran,  woe  be  to  the  time 
She  mark'd  thy  purity  sublime  I' 
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**  Ere  that  time,  Wene,  full  silently, 
Had  slid  up  to  Saint  Oran's  knee. 
And  ogled  him  with  look  so  bland, 
lliat  idl  his  efforts  could  not  stand ; 
SiKh  language  hung  on  every  glance ; 
8adi  sweet  provoking  impudence. 

At  first  he  tried  with  look  severe 
Tliat  silent  eloquence  to  sear, 
Bot  little  ween*d  the  fiury*8  skill. 
He  tried  what  was  impossible ! 
His  flush  of  wrath,  and  glance  unkind, 
Were  anodynes  unto  her  mind. 
Ilien  she  would  look  demure,  and  sigh, 
Aad  sink  in  graceful  courtesy ; 
Freaa  both  her  hands  on  her  fair  breast, 
And  look  what  could  not  be  ezprest! 
When  o*er  his  frame  her  glance  frould 

stray. 
He  wist  not  what  to  do  or  say ! 

Why,  it's  quite  capital  all  this.    The  rhythm  is  quite  animating. 

TICKLER. 

Perge.   Another  aoreed,  Christopher.    Shall  I  fill  your  glass  ? 

NORTH. 

Yes.    Stir  the  fire,  ODoherty.    But  softly,  don't  waken  Clavers.— ''  GenU 
ly  stir."    That  will  do,  sir.  Here  goes  the  Bard  again. 

**  Scaree  had  be  said  the  word,  Amen^     Had,  by  that  maiden*s  fond  intent. 


No  one  perceived  the  elTs  despight. 
Nor  good  Saint  Oran*s  awkward  plight. 
So  quick  the  motion  of  her  eye, 
All  things  ut  once  she  seemed  to  spy; 
For  Hynde^  who  loved  her,  wont 

say. 
For  all  her  freaks  by  night  and  day. 
Though  mischief  was  her  hourly  meed. 
She  ne'er  could  catch  her  in  the  deed. 
So  instantly  she  wrought  the  harm. 
Then,  as  by  momentary  charm. 
Stood  all  composed,  with  simplest  grace. 
With  look  demure  and  thoughtful  &ce. 
As  if  unconscious  of  offence, 
Tbe  statue  of  meek  innocence ! 
Of  Oran*s  wrath  none  saw  the  root. 
The  queen  went  on,  and  all  were  mute. 
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When  petulant  and  pesterous  Wene 
Kneel'd   on  the  sand  and  dasp'd  his 

knee. 
And  thus  address'd  her  earnest  plea  :— 

'  O,  holy  sire !  be  it  my  meed 
With  thee  a  heavenly  life  to  lead ; 
Here  do  I  crave  to  sojourn  still, 
A  nun,  or  abbess,  which  you  will ; 
For  much  I  long  to  taste  with  thee 
A  life  of  peace  and  purity. 
Kay,  think  not  me  to  drive  away, 
For  here  I  am,  and  here  1*11  stay. 
To  teach  my  sex  the  right  to  scan. 
And  point  die  path  of  truth  to  man.*— 

«  The  path  of  truth !'  Saint  Oran  cried, 
His  flkjuth  and  eyes  distended  wide ; 
It  ffaa  not  said,  it  was  not  spoke, 
*Twa8  like  a  groan  from  prison  broke^ 
Witii  sBcfa  a  bnrst  oinuoing  brettbi 
A0  ifti^panMki  half  Aitb 


Been  wholly  by  the  roots  uprent.'^— 
<  The  path  of  truth  !— O  God  of  hea- 
ven! 
Be  my  indignant  oath  forgiven ! 
For,  by  thy  vales  of  light  I  swear. 
And  all  the  saints  that  sojourn  there^ 
If  ever  again  a  female  eye. 
That  pole-star  of  iniquity, 
Shed  its  dire  influence  through  our  fane. 
In  it  no  longer  I  remain. 

'  Were  &>d  for  trial  here  to  throw 
Man's  ruthless  and  eternal  foe, 
And  ask  with  which  I  would  contend, 
I*d  drive  thee  hence,  and  take  the  fiend ! 
The  devil,  man  may  hold  at  bay. 
With  book,  and  bead,  and  holy  lay ; 
But  from  the  snare  of  woman's  wile. 
Her  breath,  and  sin-uplUted  amvle— 
No  power  of  man  jdki  *«ck^«  ^^caX  ^^ 
His  foe  it  In  the  Mrai  ^nVQusu 
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*  O !  if  beside  tlie  walks  of  men, 

In  green-wood  glade,  and  mountain-gleiit 
Rise  weeds  so  fair  to  look  upon, 
Woe  to  the  land  of  Caledon  ! 
Its  strength  shall  waste,  its  vitals  bum, 
And  all  its  honours  oTertum. 
60^  get  thee  from  our  coast  away, 
Thou  floweret  of  a  scorching  day  ? 
Thou  art.  If  mien  not  thee  belies, 
A  demon  in  an  angel's  guise.*-— 

'  Angels  indeed  !*  said  Lachlan  Dbu, 
As  from  the  strand  the  boat  withdrew. 
Lachlan  was  he  whom  Wene  address'd. 
Whose  temple  her  soft  hand  had  press'd; 
Whose  beard  she  caught  with  flippant 

grace. 
And  smiled  upon  his  sluggish  face. 
A  burning  sigh  his  bosom  drew ! 
'  Angels  indeed  !*  said  LachUn  Dhu.— 

*  Lachlan,*  the  Father  cried  with  heat, 
'  Thou  art  a  man  of  thoughts  unmeet! 
For  that  same  sigh,  and  utterance  too. 
Thou  Shalt  a  grievous  penance  do. 
Angels,  forsooth! — O  God,  I  pray. 
Such  blooming  angels  keep  away  I*— 
Lachlan  tum*d  round  in  seeming  pain, 
Look'd  up  to  heaven,  and  sigh*d  again ! 

Fh)m  that  time  forth,  it  doth  appear, 
Saint  Oran*s  penance  was  severe  ; 
He  fasted,  pray*d,  and  wept  outright. 
Slept  on  the  cold  stone  all  the  night : 
And  then,  as  if  for  error  gross, 
He  caused  them  bind  him  to  the  cross. 
Unclothe  his  back,  and,  man  by  man. 
To  lash  him  till  the  red  blood  ran. 
But  then— or  yet  in  after  time, 
No  one  could  ever  learn  hia  crime ; 
Each  keen  inquiry  proved  in  vain, 
Though    all   supposed  he    dream*d  of 

Wene. 
Alas,  what  woes  her  mischief  drew 
On  Oran  and  on  Lachlan  Dbu  I 

Sweet  maiden,  I  thy  verdict  claim  ; 
Was  not  Saint  Oran  sore  to  blame 
For  so  inflicting  pains  condign  ? 
O  think,  if  such  a  doom  were  thine ! 
Of  thy  day-thoughts  I  nothing  know. 
Nor  of  thy  dreams— and  were  it  so, 
They  would  but  speak  thy  guileless  core. 
And  I  should  love  thee  still  the  more. 
But  ah  1  if  I  were  scourged  to  be 
For  every  time  I  dream  of  thee. 
Full  hardly  would  thy  poet  thrive  ! 
Harsh  is  his  song  that's  flay'd  alive  ! 
Then  let  us  breathe  the  grateful  vow. 
That  stem  Saint  Oran  lives  not  now. 

The  sun  went  down,  the  bark  went 
slow, 
Tlie  tide  was  high,  the  wind  was  low ; 
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And  ere  they  won  the  Sound  of  Mnl^ 
The  beauteous  group  grew  muta  mnA  ddL 
Silent  tliey  lean*d  against  the  prow. 
And  beard  the  gurgling  waves  bekm. 
Playing  so  near  with  chuckling  freak* 
They  almost  ween*d  it  wet  the  chaek  i 
One  single  inch  'twixt  them  and  deati^ 
They  wonder'd  at  their  cordial  faith! 

During  the  silent,  eiry  dream. 
This  tedious  sailing  with  the  streain. 
Old  Ila  Glas  his  harp-strings  ning^ 
With  hand  elate,  and  paled  and  snog 
A  direful  tale  of  woe  and  weir. 
Of  bold  unearthly  mountaineer ; 
A  Uy  fiill  tiresome,  stale,  and  bare. 
As  most  of  northern  ditties  are  : 
I  leam*d  it  from  a  bard  of  Mull, 
Who  deem*d  it  high  and  wonderful ; 
'Tis  poor  and  vacant  as  the  man ; 
I  scorn  to  say  it  though  I  can. 

Maid  of  Dunedin,  thou  may'st  see, 
Though  long  I  strove  to  pleasure  thee. 
That  now  I've  changed  my  timid  tone. 
And  sing  to  please  myself  alone ; 
And  thou  wilt  read,  when,  well  I  wot, 
I  care  not  whether  you  do  or  not. 

Yes,  rU  be  querulous  or  boon. 
Flow  with  the  tide,   change  with  tht 

moon; 
For  what  am  I,  or  what  art  thoo. 
Or  what  the  cloud  and  radiant  bow. 
Or  what  are  waters,  winds,  and  seas. 
But  elemental  energies? 
The  sea  must  flow,  the  cloud  descend. 
The  thunder  burst,  the  rainbow  bend. 
Not  when  they  would,  but  when  they 
Fit  emblems  of  the  soul  of  man ! 
Then  let  me  frolic  while  I  may. 
The  sportive  vagrant  of  a  day ; 
Yield  to  the  impulse  of  the  time. 
Be  it  a  toy,  or  theme  sublime ; 
Wing  the  thin  air  or  starry  sheen, 
Sport  with  the  child  upon  the  green ; 
Dive  to  the  sea-maid's  coral  dome. 
Or  fairy's  visionary  home ; 
Sail  on  the  whirlwind  or  the  storm. 
Or  trifle  with  the  maiden's  form. 
Or  raise  up  spirits  of  the  hill. 
But  only  if,  and  when  I  will. 

Say,  may  the  meteor  of  the  wild, 
Nature's  unstaid,  erratic  child, 
Tliat  glimmers  o'er  the  forest  fen, 
Or  twinkles  in  the  darksome  gleo— 
Can  that  be  bound  ?  can  that  be  rein'd  ? 
By  cold  ungenial  rules  restrain'd  ? 
No  ! cleave  it  o'er  its  ample  home. 
The  boundless  wilderness,  to  roam ! 
To  gleam,  to  tremble,  and  to  die, 
'Tis  Nature's  error,  so  am  I !" 


Ileyho !  the  jug,  the  jug ! 

TICKLER. 

Thert — why  all  this  is  quite  the  diing— the  very  thing.    Is  the  poem  equal. 
North  ? 
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NO&TH. 

Ofeoanenot.  'Tis  Hogg's.  There  are  many  things  in  it  as  absurd  as  poSif 
aUe— some  real  monstrosities  of  stuff— but^  on  the  whole^  this,  sir,  is  James 
Hog^B  masterpiece,  and  that  is  saying  something,  I  ffuess.  There  is  a  more 
sostamed  vigour  and  force  over  the  whole  strain  than  ne  ever  could  hit  before; 
and  though,  perhaps,  there  is  nothing  quite  so  charming  as  my  Bonny  Kil* 
meny,  that  was  but  a  ballad  by  itself— while  here,  sir,  here  we  have  a  real 
wcyrnnaiilike  poem — a  production  regularly  planned,  and  powerfully  executed. 
SuTy  James  Hogg  will  go  down  as  one  of  the  true  worthies  of  this  age. 

TICKLER. 

VHno  doubts  it  ?  Keep  us  all,  the  jug  is  out  again  1  Come,  Christopher,  111 
try  the  thing  once  more,  if  you'll  read,  while  my  fingers  are  at  work. 

NOETH. 

Nay,  nay,  fair  play's  a  jewel.  GivQ  me  the  materials,  Tim.  Here,  Sir  Mor- 
gan, yon  shall  read,  while  I  creciie.  Give  me  the  bottle,  I  say. — ^Tbis  shall  be 
ditto? 

TICKLER. 

"  Like  coats  in  heraldry,  two  of  the  first." — Shakespeare ! — hem  ! 

NORTH. 

Esto.    There,  ODoherty,  read  what  I  have  marked. 

ODOHKRTT. 

*' —  Iw  0'^»rnF  i/u^ao-ixii^  !" — hem  ! — 


"  Whoe*er  in  future  time  shall  stray 

0*er  these  wild  valleys  west  away. 

Where  first,  by  many  a  trackless  strand, 

The  Ckledonian  held  command ; 

Where    ancient    Lorn,   from    nortbem 
shores 

Of  Gyde  to  where  Glen-Connel  roars, 

IVesents  in  frowning  majesty 

Her  thousand  headlands  to  the  sea : 

0,  traveller !  whomsoe*er  thou  art, 

Ton  not  aside,  with  timid  heart, 

At  Conmd's  tide,  but  journey  on  , 

Ts  the  old  site  of  Beregon ; 

I  pledge  ny  word,  whether  thou  lovest 

The  poeC*s  tale,  or  disapprovest. 

So  short,  so  easy  is  the  way, 

The  scene  shall  well  thy  pains  repay ; 

There  shalt  thou  view  on  rock  sublime, 

The  ruins  grey  of  early  time. 

Where,  frowning  o'er  the  foamy  flood, 

The  mighty  halls  of  Selma  stoc^ 

And  marie  a  valley  stretching  wide, 

lawall'd  by  diffi  on  either  side. 

By  carving  shore,  where  billows  broke, 

And  triple  wall,  from  rock  to  rock ; 

Low  in  that  stndt,  from  bay  to  bay. 

The  ancient  Beregonium  lay. 

Old  Beregon  I  what  soul  so  tame 
Of  Scot  that  warms  not  at  thy  name  ? 
Or  where  the  bard,  of  northern  clime. 
That  loves  not  songs  of  Selma's  time  ? 
Tes,  while  so  many  legends  tell 
Of  deeds,  and  woei^  that  there  befell. 

By  Jericho,  this  is  almost  as  good  as  a  bit  of  Marmion.    Fine  mouthable 
apophthegms,  as  he  would  call  them. 

NORTH. 

The  Shepherd  has  some  grand  notes  about  the  Celtic  capital  of  Beregon,  or 


These  ruins  shall  be  dear  to  fame. 
And  brook  the  loved,  the  sacred  name. 

Nay,  look  around,  on  green- sea  wave. 
On  cliff,  and  shelve,  which  breakers  lave ; 
On  stately  towers  and  ruins  grey. 
On  moat,  and  island,  glen,  and  bay ; 
On  remnants  of  the  forest  pine. 
Old  tenants  of  that  mountain  reign ; 
On  cataract  and  shaggy  mound, 
On  mighty  mountains  far  around 
Jura*8  fair  bosom,  form*d  and  full ; 
The  dark  and  shapeless  groups  of  Mull ; 
Others  far  north,  in  haze  that  sink, 
Proud  Nevis,  on  Lochaber*s  brink, 
And  blue  Cruaehan,  bold  and  riven. 
In  everlasting  coil  with  heaven. 
View  all  the  scene,  and  view  it  well. 
Consult  tliy  memory,  and  tell 
If  on  the  earth  exists  the  same. 
Or  one  so  well  deserves  the  name.* 

Thou  still  may*8t  see,  on  looking  round, 
That,  saving  from  the  northern  bound. 
Where  stretchM  the  suburbs  to  the  muir. 
The  city  stood  from  foes  secure. 
North  on  Bomean  height  was  placed 
King  Eric's  camp,  o*er  heathery  waste ; 
And  on  Barvulen*8  ridge  behind 
Rock'd  his  pavilion  to  the  wind, 
Where  royal  banners,  floating  high 
Like  meteors,  stream'd  along  the  sky." 
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fieregoniuiiL  Would  ye  belieye  It^  Tickler^  he  talks  of  their  harii^^ diaooTcnd 
■ome  of  the  old  water-pipes  lately^  where  the  streets  were :  And  Su  this  anno 
4Te  hundredesiiQOy  or  so  ? 

HOGO  (rousing.) 
Hech— eeaueeooeeyaaahee — ^hech  yaw*aw-aw-ee— what's  that  you're  sayiii^ 
ahoat  the  water-pipes  of  fier^;omam  ? 

OSOHEaTY. 

North  was  only  remarking  that  you  had  made  a  small  mistake  they  torn 
out  to  be  the  gas-pipes,  Hogg,  that  s  all, 

HOOG. 

Like  aneogh.  I  ne?er  saw  them  myselL  Bat  how  ean  ane  tell  a  gM-pipe 
firae  a  water-pipe  ? 

ODOHEaTY. 

Smaller  in  the  bore,  you  know.  And,  besides,  the  stink  is  still  ^uite  dis- 
cernible. Professor  L^ie  and  Dr  Brewster  are  hot  as  to  the  question,  whe- 
ther it  had  been  oil-gas,  or  coal-gas.  You  must  read  that  controversy  ere  your 
second  edition  come  out. 

HOGG. 

Certainly,  will  I.    Do  they  qtiote  Queen  Hynde  meikle  ? 

ODOHSaTT. 

Thumping  skreeds  of  her.  Upon  my  word,  Hogg,  we  are  all  quite  delight- 
ed  with  Queen  Hynde. 

HOGG. 

Toots,  man.  Ay,  I  can  make  as  braw  poetry  as  ony  ane  o'  them  a',  when 
I  like  to  tak  the  fash.  IVe  a  far  better  ane  than  the  Queen  on  the  stocks,  out 
bye  yonder.  I  was  just  wearied  wi*  writing  sae  mony  prose  novells— it's  just 
a  pleasure  to  me  to  be  skelping  awa'  at  the  auld  tredd  again. 

TICaLER. 

ODoherty  has  been  reading  us  some  of  your  best  passages.  I  am  heartily 
charmed,  Hogg ;  I  wish  you  joy,  with  all  my  soul. 

HOGG. 

Wha  the  mischief  set  him  on  reading  me  ?  I'm  sure  he  never  could  read 
onything  in  a  dacent-like  way  since  he  was  deckit — ^rax  me  the  Queen,  and 
111  let  you  hear  a  bit  that  will  gar  your  hearts  dinnle  again — ^rax  me  Uie  Queen, 
I  say.  Here's  to  ye  a' — o'  that  s  dean  pushion — ^rax  me  the  Queen — ^wha  made 
that  awfu'  jug  ? — I'U  read  you  a  real  chifdoover  noo. — ^Ay,  here's  the  bit.  I 
see  it's  marked  wi'  the  keelavine.  That's  some  sense,  hooever— oo  ay,  I  see  it's 
Mr  North's  ain  copy — I  kent  it  wad  never  be  yours.  Captain ;  ye  have  na  the 
discretion  to  pick  out  a  piece  like  this.  Ye  wad  neyer  ken't  by  the  lave-^ra(u2r 
ore  roiufulisnino.) 

**  No  muse  was  ever  invoked  by  me,  When  the  cloudy  curtain  pervaded  the 
But  an  uncouth  Harp  of  olden  key ;  east, 

And  with  her  have  I  ranged  the  Border  And  the  sunbeam  lussM  its  humid  breast, 

green.  In  vain  I  look*d  to  the  doud  overhead. 

The  Gnuapians  stem,  and  the  starry  To  the  echoing  mountain  dark  and  dread; 

sheen ;  To  the  sun-fiiwn  fleet,  or  aerial  bow, — 

With  my  grey  plaid  flapping  around  the  I  knew  not  whence  ware  the  strains  till 

strings,  now. 

And  ragged  coat,  with  its  waving  wings;         They  were  from  thee,  thou  radiant 
Tet  aye  my  heart  beat  light  and  high  dame, 

When  an  air  of  heaven,  in  passing  by,  0*er  &ncy*8  region  that  reign'st  supreme ; 

Breathed  on  the  mellow  chords;  and  Thou  loVely  Queen,  of  beauty  most  brig|i^ 

then  And  of  everlasting  new  delight, 

I  knew  it  was  no  earthly  strain,  Of  foible,  of  freak,  of  gambol,  and  glee. 
But  note  of  wild  mysterious  kind,  Of  all  that  pleases, 

Ttom  some  blest  land  of  unbodied  mind.  And  all  that  teases, 

But  whence  it  flew,  or  whether  it  came  And  all  that  we  fret  at,  yet  love  to  see ! 

From  the  sounding  rock,  or  the  solar  In  petulance,  pity,  and  love  refined, 

beam.  Thou  emblem  extreme  of  the  iteale 
Or  tuneful  angels  passing  away              •  mind ! 

0*er  the  bridge  of  the  sky  in  the  showery        O  come  to  my  bower,  here  deep  in 
ds/^,  the  dill» 
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ndbdl; 
tfen  DOW  thou  seest,  and  smllest  to  see, 
A  ibephoti  kneel  on  his  su'ard  to  thee : 
Bat  lore  thou  will  come  with  thy  glee- 
tone  train) 
To  tsnst  in  bis  last  and  lingering  strain : 
0  eooe  from  thy  hails  of  the  emerald 

bri^t, 
Tlijbowen  of  the  green  and  the  mellow 

Ugfat, 
TTat  dirink  from  the  bbize  of  the  sam- 

mernooni 
And  ope  to  the  light  of  the  modest  moon ! 
0  wdl  I  know  tiie  enchanting  mien 
Of  my  lOfed  muse,  my  Fairy  Queen ! 
Btt  rokelay  of  green,  wiUi  its  s^any 

bae, 
Iti  wirp  of  the  moonbeam,  and  weft  of 

the  dew; 
Her  mule,  where  a  thousand  mtcheries 

And  her  eye,  that  steals  the  soul  away ; 
The  strains  that  tell  they  were  never 

mundtoe; 
Aid  the  bells  of  her  palfrey's  flowing 


For  oft  have  I  heard  their  tinklings  light. 
And  oft  have  I  seen  her  at  noon  of  the 

night, 
With  her  beauteous  elves  in  the  pale 

moonlight 
Then,  thou  who  nised'st  old  Edmund's 

lay 
Above  the  strains  of  the  olden  day ; 
And  waked'st  the  bard  of  Avon*s  theme 
lb  the  visions  of  bis  Midnight  Dream- 
Tea,  even  the  harp  that  rang  abroad 
ThiDogh  all  the  paradise  of  God, 
And  the  sons  of  the  morning  with  it 

drew. 
By  thee  was  remodell'd,    and  strung 

anew— 
O  come  on  thy  path  of  the  starry  ray, 
Tboa  Queen  of  the  land  of  the  gloaming 

And  the  dawning'a  mild  and  pallid  hue, 

From  thy  valleys  beyond  the  land  of  the 
dew. 

Hie  realm  of  a  thousand  gilded  domes, 

The  richest  regk>n  that  fimcy  roams ! 
I  have  sought  for  thee  in  the  blue  hare- 
bell. 

And  deep  in  the  fox-glove's  silken  cell ; 

For  1  fear'd  thou  had'st  drunk  of  its  po- 
tion deep, 

And  the  breeze  of  the  world  had  rock'd 
thee  asleep ; 

Then  into  the  wild-rose  I  cast  mine  eyei. 

And  trembled  because  the  prickles  were 
nigh. 

And  d«em*d  the  specks  on  its  foliage 
green 

MJg^t  he  the  Mood  of  my  Fury  Qaeen ; 

TbeagMMu^,  tronder'd  if  blood  might  be 
Ja  MD  immortal  thing  like  thee ! 
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I  have  open'd  the  woodbhie's  velvet  vest* 
And  sought  the  hyachith's  virgin  breast ; 
Then  anxious  lain  on  the  dewy  lea. 
And  look*d  to  a  twinkling  star  for  thee, 
That  nightly  mounted  the  orient  sheen. 
Streaming  in  purple  and   glowing   in 

green ; 
And  thought,  as  I  eyed  its  changing 

sphere. 
My  fiuiy  Queen  might  sojourn  there. 

Then  would  I  sigh  and  turn  me  around. 
And  lay  my  ear  to  the  hollow  ground. 
To  the  little  air-springs  of  central  biriii, 
That  bring  low  murmun  out  of  the  earth ; 
And  there  would  I  listen,  in  breathless 

way, 
Till  I  heard  the  worm  creep  through  the 

day. 
And  the  little  blackamoor  pioneer 
A-grubbing  his  way  in  darkness  drear ; 
Nought  cheer'd  me  on  which  the  day- 
light shone. 
For  the  children  of  darkness  moved  alone ! 
Tet  neither  in  field,  nor  in  flowery  heath. 
In  heaven  above,  nor  in  earth  beneath. 
In  star,  nor  in  moon,  nor  in  midnight 

wind. 
His  elvish  Queen  could  her  minstrel  find. 
But  now  I  have  found  thee,  thou  va- 
grant thing. 
Though  where  I  neither  dare  say  nor 

sing; 
For  it  was  in  a  home  so  passing  fair. 
That  an  angel  of  light  might  have  lin- 

ger'd  tliere : 
I  found  thee  playing  thy  freakish  spell 
Where  the  sun  never  shone,  and  the  rain 

never  fell. 
Where  the  ruddy  cheek  of  youth  ne'er 

lay. 
And  never  was  kiss'd  by  the  breeze  of 

day;— 
It  was  sweet  as  the  woodland  breeze  of 

even. 
And  pure  as  the  star  of  the  western  hea- 
ven. 
As  fair  as  the  dawn  of  the  sunny  east. 
And  soft  as  the  down  of  the  solan's 
breast 
Yes,  now  have  I  found  thee,  and  thee 
will  I  keep. 
Though  thy  spirits  yell  on  the  midnight 

steep; 
Though  the  earth  should  quake  when 

nature  is  still. 
And  the  thunders  growl  in  the  breast  of 

the  hUl ; 
Though  the  moon  should  frown  through 

a  pall  of  grey. 
And  the  stars  fling  blood  in  the  milky 

way; 
Since  now  I  have  found  thee»  Til  hold 

theefMt, 
TQl  thou  gm\dLmY  WD«-^Vk^te\H»r 
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— ^There's  a  strain  for  vou,  lads.  What  s^  ^e  to  that  aiie«  Mr  Tickler  ? 
Byron  erer  come  that  length,  think  ye  ?  Deil  a  foot  of  him.  DeU  a  fi 
ane  o'  them, 

OnOHERTY. 

It  certainly  can't  be  denied,  that  when  you  pleaae,  you  outstrip  the  i 
pack  of  them. 

HOGG. 

EYcrv  mither's  son  o'  tbem«  Hoots !  Hoots ! — od^  man,  if  I  did  bat  i 
pit  fnrtn  my  strength  !  ye  wad  see  something — 

tiCKLiR,  {aside) 
PrcpoaterooB  canity ! — ^ha !  b^ !  ha !  ha !  hah ! 

NORTH. 

Come,  James,  you  must  not  talk  thus  when  you  go  out  into  the  town.  II 
pass  here,  but  the  public  wiU  laugh  at  you.  You  have  no  occasion  ibi 
flort  of  trumpetting  neither,  no,  nor  for  any  sort  of  trumpetting.  Sir 
hare  produced  an  unec^ual,  but,  on  the  whole,  a  most  spirited  poem. 
Uiere  are  passages  in  this  volume,  that  will  kindle  the  hearts  of  our  chik' 
children.  James  Hogg,  I  tell  you  honestly,  I  consider  you  to  be  a  genuine 

You're  ower  gude  to  me,  sir,  you're  dean  ower  gude  to  me — I  canni 
to  expose  mysell  this  way  before  ye  a' — Gie  me  your  haund,  sir,— G: 
your  haund  too,  Mr  Tickler — Och,  sirs !  och,  sirs !  {weeps.) 

NORTH. 

Come,  Hogg,  you  know  Old  Grizay  has  a  bed  for  you,  this  time.  You 
fo  home  with  rac  to  James's  Court — Come  away,  James— (ortV/e).  What  a 
It  is,  Timothy  {Ettem 
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LOED  BYRON. 


Theae  has  been  a  good  deal  of  wri« 
tiiig  about  Lord  Byron  since  his  death 
in  our  periodicals ;  but  Tery  little  of 
it  much  to  the  purpose.    The  Quar- 
terly Review  has  as  yet  been  silent ; 
the  Edinburgh  Review  has  contained 
(fflly  one  or  two  insignificant  para^ 
graphs.  The  subjeet,  now  at  last  com- 
plete, baa  hitherto  been  in  the  hands  of 
oompantiTelyunauthoritatiTe  scribes; 
and  we  are  constrained  to  say,  that  it 
has  not  been  dealt  with  in  a  manner 
at  all  likely  to  increase  their  authority. 
We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  no- 
tice with  particular  condemnation  the 
style  in  which  Lord  Byron's  chamc- 
ter  and  genius  have  been  handled  in 
the  Universal  Review.  That  talented, 
and  on  the  whole  respectable  Journal, 
is  aaid  to  be  chiefly  conducted  by  a 
pcnon  of  very  considerable  rank  in 
oar  modem  letters — a  scholar,  a  poet, 
and  a  gentleman :  and  if  this  be  tlie 
ftct,  (which  we  certainly  by  no  means 
take  for  granted,)  the  tone  and  tem- 
per in  vrhich  Lcvd  Byron  has  been 
treated  by  the  Journal  in  question  is 
dooblv  and  trebly  to  be  regretted. 
Whether  the  accomplished  person  we 
aRode  to,  be,  or  be  not,  the  Editor  of 
this  Review,  we  are  quite  sure  he  is 
not  the  author  of  the  article  we  speak 
of.  He  (if  it  be  he)  has  been  seduced 
into  admitting  the  criticism  of  some  to- 
tally inferior  mind-rflome  mind  either 
not  large  enough  to  regard  the  great- 
ness of  the  dead  poet'a  fame  wrniout 
envy— or  small  enough  to  remember, 
in  the  psges  of  Mr  Wbiuker's  Re- 
view, that  die  proprietor  of  the  Quar- 
terly Review  had  been  also  the  puh< 
ludier  of  diat  illustrious  poet's  most 
tncoBBBful  performances.    The  article 
is  a  splenetic,  a  malevolent,  and,  we 
fear  we  must  add,  a  mean  tirade.     It 
must  have  been  written  bv  an  unhappy 
man,  and  can  be  read  with  pleasure  oy 
none. 
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Far  more  reprehensible,  because  fiir 
more  lengthened  and  elaborate — ^and 
despicable  to  boot,  because  evidently 
written  bja  person,  who,  with  friendU 
ship  in  his  mouth,  had  never  felt  any 
real  friendship  for  the  departed  poet— 
is  the  attempt  towards  a  whole-length 
portraiture  of  Lord  Byron's  character, 
whidi  appeared  some  months  ago  in 
the  London  Magazine.  The  writer  of 
that  production  must  be  indeed  a  mi* 
serable.  He  derives  all  the  vices  of 
Byron — ^real  or  supposed — frcrni  the 
fact  of  his  being  a  Lord,  When 
he  is  to  be  commended  for  anything, 
"  this,  in  short,  is  as  well  as  could  be 
expected  from  a  Lord."  What  a  pic- 
ture of  Grub-street  bile  J  The  same 
tone  (here  is  a  compliment !)  baa,  we 
observe^  been  taken  up  by  the  distin- 
guished author  of  the  Tuber  Amoris, 
m  a  new  octavo  (chieflv,  t/f  ntot  est, 
made  up  of  old  materials,)  which  ho 
has  published  under  the  modest  title 
of  «  The  Spirit  of  the  Age ! ! !"  The 
Hero  of  Southampton-row  is  exceed- 
ingly bitter  with  Lord  Byron,  because 
he  nad  a  pedigree.  He  cannot  awaj 
with  the  patrician  soul  that  breaks  out 
continually  even  in  the  most  radical 
ravings  of  Byron's  muse.  It  is  evi« 
dent,  that  if  Mr  Hazlitt  had  seen  the 
living  Lion  down,  he  would  have  re- 
joiced in  kicking  him :  he  now  does  his 
pleasure  with  the  dead.  And  it  was 
for  this  sort  of  recompeoce,  say  rather 
retribution,  that  Lard  Byron  suffered, 
for  a  time  at  least,  his  noble  name  to 
be  coupled  in  the  mouths  of  men,  with 
these  abject  souls — these  paltry  and 
contemptible  caitifl%,  who,  while  they 
would  fain  have  derived  some  skulk- 
ing benefit  from  his  name,  never  re- 
garded either  the  poet  or  the  msu,  but 
with  all  the  rancours  of  despairing  im- 
becility and  plebeian  spite. 

The  truth  is,  that  BNiOTk'%  \\\erar) 
success  bad  aU  alcm^  Wxi  TQ^a\«\ 
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with  infinite  gall  by  the  minor  Tories, 
and  that  the  elevation  of  his  personal 
manners  and  feelings  had  always  pre* 
vented  him  from  being  an  object  of 
anything  like  rearattachmesit  among 
the  miserable  adherents  of  that  degra- 
ded faction  to  which  he  sometimes  too 
much  lent  himself.  The  feelings  of 
this  last  class  were,  of  course^  kept  in 
dieck  80  long  as  he  lived ;  those  of  the 
former  rarely  durst  break  silence  so 
long  as  iVIr  John  ]Murray  was  his  pub- 
lisher in  ordinary — and  they  also  nave 
spoken  out  with  wonderfully  more 
courage  since  there  was  an  end  of  the 
lash  that  played  about  the  pages  of 
Don  Juan.*  There  was  on  either  side 
a  great  accumulation  of  spleen  and 
envy  lying  in  wait  for  a  fair  opportu- 
nity of  eruption — and  we  have  seen 
ihe  eruption  at  least  begin.  We  can 
scarcely  turn  over  the  pages  of  any  in- 
significant Magazine  or  Review  with- 
out coming  in  contact  with  long  me- 
lancholy diatribes — all  of  them  the 
grumblings  of  the  same  long-pent  de- 
vil. One  proves  Byron  to  have  been 
the  most  audacious  of  plagiarists— an- 
other is  at  great  pains  to  shew,  that  he 
was  not  a  poet  of  the  truly  high  order 
— that  he  had  little  "  invention  *—ihdX, 
his  merit  lay  only  in  "  intensity" — and 
Heaven  knows  now  much  more  stuff 
of  the  same  sort !  A  third  says,  he  ne- 
ver wrote  any  good  poem  after  the 
Corsair.  A  fourth  considers  Don  Juan 
as  a  mere  imitation  of  Faublas.  A 
whole'  chorus  resounds  in  your  cars, 
that  Byron  was,  at  all  events,  a  perfect 
villain — the  lewdest,  the  basest,  the 
most  unprincipled  of  men — and  that, 
ergo,  the  subject  ought  to  be  dropped ! 
— So  far  from  suficring  it  to  be  dropt, 
however,  we  now  intend,  and  that  for 
the  first  time,  to  take  it  up. 

We  certainly  cannot  reproach  our- 
selves with  having,  at  any  period  of  our 
career,  either  neglected  or  ill-treated 
the  great  poet  who  is  now  no  more. 
We  were,  from  the  beginning,  open. 


Lord  Byron, 
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sincere,  and  enthusiastic  worshippers 
of  his  genius ;  we  spoke  out  on  that 
score  in  a  way  that  most  of  our  contem* 
poraries  can  reflect  upon  with  few 
feelings  of  self-gratulation — and  we 
always  so  spoke  out — which  certain- 
ly cannot  be  said  of  any  one  among 
them.  When  he  began  to  entertain  the 
world  with  his  Beppo  and  Don  Juan, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  were  undoubt- 
edly the  first  and  the  most  efficient  of 
all  that  rebuked  him  for  teaching  his 
muse  to  stoop  her  wing.  We  did  this  so 
boldly  and  so  well,  that  we  created  for 
ourselves  in  many  quarters  a  vast  deal 
of  ill  will  on  this  very  account.  John 
Murray,  for  example,  never  forgave 
us,  and  the  whole  of  the  inferior  work- 
ing band  of  his  Quarterly  Reviewers 
have  hated  us,  as  in  duty  bound,  from 
that  time,  and  have  shewn  their  servile 
hatred  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  by  a 
thousand  means,  all  alike  pitiful  and 
servile.  We  continued  to  lament  the 
indiscretions  of  his  Don  .Tuan,  but  we 
could  not  be  blind  to  the  extraordinary 
merits  of  that  poem,  as  it  grew  up  and 
expanded  itself  into  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  works  of  English  genius ; 
and  seeing  these,  we  were  quite  above 
keeping  our  thumb  upon  the  whole  af- 
fair, merely  because  there  was  some 
difficulty  in  managing  it,  after  the 
laudable  example  of  tne  Edinburgh 
and  Quarterly  critics.  Finally,  since 
Byron  died,  various  contributors  have 
been  allowed  to  express,  in  their  own 
several  styles,  their  opinions,  about 
particular  points  conneeted  with  hia 
character  and  genius,  because  the  no- 
tion of  unity  of  mind,  in  a  Journal 
like  this,  is  a  thing  quite  below  our 
contempt,  and  because  it  was  wished 
to  make  our  pages  reflect,  as  to  tbia 
subject,  the  feelings  and  opinions  float- 
ing  about  in  society  in  regard  to  it — 
with  this  one  provuto  only,  that  we 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
opinions  of  dulness,  or  the  feelings  of 
envy.    And  now,  all  this  being  done. 


*  We  may  hint,  in  a  note,  that  in  order  to  have  great  success  now-a-days,  it  seems 
to  be  the  rule  that  a  literary  man  should  publish  with  a  bookseller  attached  to  the 
opposite  political  party— a  Tory  with  a  Whig,  and  vice  versa.  Mr  Murray  would  not 
suit  even  the  author  of  Waverley  half  so  well  as  Mr  Constable ;  and  Lord  Byron 
never  throve  after  he  had  lost  that  hold  upon  Tory  applause,  or  at  least  forbearance^ 
which  his  connexion  with  Mr  Murray  afforded  him.  Theodore  Hook  brings  out  his 
Sayings  and  Doings  with  the  Ix)rd  of  the  White-boy  Gazette — and  young  Russell 
his  anti-liberal  Tour  in  Germany  with  the  Master  of  Blue  and  Yellow.  It  was  only 
an  after-thought  that  prevented  us  from  having  Hobhouse's  anti-Med\rinian  from 
Albemarle  Street  direct;  and  old  Butler  himself  brings  out  his  Book  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  there.  Southey  would  have  sold  an  edition  more  of  his  Book  of  the 
Cbundi,  ifLebad  pibtithed  it  with  Mr  Constable,  or  even  Mt  Colbum.  This  merely 
^m/wtan/^^^t  it  n  a//  rciy  true— 4iad  wc  may  add,  very  pwit. 
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ws  poropose  to  Ukt  up  Uic  sul^ect  as 
one  and  complctCi — not  to  ezbaust  it 
rarely,  but  to  speak  out  clearly  as  to 
Mine  of  the  most  important  questions 
that  have  been  put  in  agitation.  We 
make  no  mighty  pretensions.  A  little 
oommon  sense,  common  honesty^  and 
common  feeling,  shall  serve  our  turn. 

We  shall,  like  all  others  who  say 
anything  about  Lord  Byron,  begin  saus 
miogie,  with  his  personal  character. 
This  is  the  great  object  of  attack,  the 
constant  theme  of  open  vituperation 
to  one  set,  and  the  established  mark 
for  all  the  petty  but  deadly  artillery  of 
sneers,  shrugs,  groans,  to  another.  Two 
iridely  different  matters,  however,  are 
generally,  we  might  say  universally, 
mixed  up  here — the  personal  charac" 
ter  of  the  man  as  proved  by  his  course 
of  life,  and  his  piersonal  character  as 
repealed  in,  or  guessed  from,  his  books. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unfair  than  the 
style  in  which  this  mixture  is  made 
use  of.  Is  there  a  noble  sentiment,  a 
lofty  thought,  a  sublime  conception  in 
the  book  ? — ^Ah !  yes,  is  the  answer. 
But  what  of  that  ?  It  is  onl^  the  roue 
Byron  that  speaks !  Is  a  kmd,  a  ge- 
nerous action  of  the  man  mentioned  ? 
"  Yei,  yes/'  comments  the  sage,  "but 
only  remember  the  atrocities  of  Don 
Juan :  depend  on  it,  this,  if  it  be  true, 
must  have  been  a  mere  freak  of  caprice, 
or  perhaps  a  bit  of  vile  hypocrisy." 
Salvation  is  thus  shut  out  at  either  en- 
tzanoe:  The  poet  daums  the  man^  and 
the  man  the  poet. 

Nobody  will  suspect  us  of  being  so 
abaord,  aa  to  suppose  that  it  is  possi- 
ble for  people  to  draw  no  inferences 
as  to  the  diaracter  of  an  author  from 
his  book,  or  to  shut  entirely  out  of 
view,  in  judging  of  a  book,  that  which 
they  may  happen  to  know  about  the 
man  who  writes  it.  The  jcant  of  the 
day  supposes  such  things  to  be  prac- 
ticable, nut  they  are  not ;  and  we  have 
always  laughed  our  loudest  at  the  im- 
pudence ol  those  who  pretend  to  be 
capable  of  such  things,  and  the  idiocy 
of  those  who  believe  in  their  pretences. 
But  what  we  complain  of  and  scorn, 
is  the  extent  to  which  these  matters 
are  aurried  in  the  case  of  tliis  narticular 
individual,  as  compared  with  others ; 
the  impudence  with  which  things  are 
aft  once  assumed  to  be  facts  in  regard 
to  the  man's  private  history,  and  the 
ah«>lnte  unfiomesa  of  never  arguing 
from  the  writings  to  the  man,  hiafor 


Take  the  man,  in  the  first  place,  as 
unconnected,  in  so  far  as  we  can  thus 
consider  him,  with  his  works; — and 
ask,  what,  after  all,  arc  the  bad  things 
we  know  of  him  ?  Was  he  dishonest  or 
dishonourable  ? — had  he  ever  done  any- 
tliing  to  forfeit,  or  even  endanger,  his 
rank  as  a  gentleman  ?  Most  assu- 
redly no  such  accusations  have  ever 
been  maintained  against  Lord  Byron, 
the  private  nobleman — although  some- 
thing of  tlic  sort  may  have  been  insi- 
nuated against  the  author.  But  he  was 
such  a  profligate  in  his  morals,  that 
his  name  cannot  be  mentioned  with 
any  tiling  like  tolerance.  Was  he  so  in- 
deed ?  We  should  like  extremely  to 
have  the  catechizing  of  the  individual 
man  who  says  so.  That  he  indulged  in 
sensual  vices  to  some  extent  is  certain 
— and  to  be  regretted  and  condemned. 
But  was  he  worse  as  to  those  matters 
than  the  enormous  majority  of  these 
who  join  in  the  cry  of  horror  upon  this 
occasion  ?  We  most  assuredly  believe 
exactly  the  reverse :  and  we  rest  our 
belief  upon  very  plain  and  intelligible 
grounds.  First,  wc  hold  it  imjios- 
siblo  that  the  minority  of  mankmd, 
or  that  anything  beyond  a  very  small 
minority,  are  or  can  be  entitled  to 
talk  of  sensual  profligacy  as  having 
formed  a  principal  part  of  the  life  and 
character  of  the  man,  who,  dying  at 
six-and-thirty,  bequeathed  a  coficc- 
tion  of  works  such  as  Byron's  to  the 
world.  2dly,  We  hold  it  impossible 
that,  laying  the  extent  of  his  intellec- 
tual labours  out  of  the  question,  and 
looking  only  to  the  nature  of  the  in- 
tellect which  generated,  and  delight- 
ed in  generating,  such  beautiful  and 
noble  conceptions  as  are  to  be  found 
in  almost  all  Lord  Byron's  works — 
we  hold  it  impossible  that  very  many 
men  can  be  at  once  capable  of  com- 
prehending these  conceptions,  and  en- 
titled to  consider  sensual  profligacy 
as  having  formed  the  principal,  or 
even  a  principal  trait  in  Lord  Byron's 
character.  3dly  and  lastly.  We  have 
never  been  able  to  hear  any  one  fact 
established,  which  could  prove  Lord 
Byron  to  deserve  anything  like  the 
degree  or  even  the  kind  of  odium 
which  has,  in  regard  to  matters  of  this 
class,  been  heaped  upon  his  name. 
We  have  no  story  of  base  unmanly  se- 
duction, or  false  and  villainous  in- 
trigue, against  him — none  whatever* 
It  seems  to  ua  qinle  deax,  xY\ax/\l>^ 
had  been  at  kU^lAl  UodtetiVu  wc«^1| 
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■a  unprincipled  geniuilul,  there  must 
Imre  Men  nuuij  such  storiei — maxkj 
sndi  authentic  and  authenticated  sto* 
lies.  But  there  are  none  such — ab« 
flolutely  none.  His  name  has  been  cou- 
pled with  the  names  of  three,  four, 
or  more  women  of  some  rank:  but 
what  kind  of  women  ?^-every  one  of 
them^  in  the  first  place,  about  as  old  aa 
himself  in  years,  and  therefore  a  great 
deal  older  m  character-— every  one  of 
them  utterly  battered  in  reputation 
long  before  he  came  into  contact  with 
them — hcentious,  unprincipled,  cha- 
racterless women.  What  father  has  ever 
reproached  him  with  the  ruin  of  his 
daughter? — What  husband  has  de- 
nounced him  as  the  destroyer  of  his 
peace  ? 

Let  us  not  be  mistaken.  We  are 
not  defending  the  offences  of  which 
Lord  Byron  unquestionably  was  guil- 
tj :  neither  are  we  finding  fault  with 
inose  who,  after  looking  honestly  with- 
in and  around  themselres,  condemn 
those  offences — no  matter  how  se- 
rerely.  But  we  are  speaking  of  soci- 
ety in  genera],  as  it  now  exists ;  and  we 
lay  that  there  is  yile  hypocrisy  in  the 
tone  in  which  Lord  Byron  is  talked  of 
Mf  rtf.  We  say  that,  although  all  of- 
fences against  purity  of  lite  are  miser- 
able things  and  condemnable  things, 
the  degrees  of  guilt  attached  to  dif- 
ferent offences  of  this  class  are  quite 
•a  widely  different  as  are  the  degrees 
of  guilt  between  an  assault  and  a  mur- 
der ;  and  we  confess  our  belief  that 
no  man  of  Byron's  station  and  age 
oould  have  run  much  risk  of  gaining 
a  very  bad  name  in  society,  had  a 
course  of  life  similar  (in  so  far  as  we 
know  anything  of  that^  to  Lord  By- 
ron's been  the  only  thing  chargeable 
against  him. 

But  his  conduct  in  r^ard  to  his  wife  ? 
—-ay,  there's  the  rub.  For  many  years 
lliis  was  the  most  fruitful  tlieme  of  un- 
mitigated abuse  against  Lord  Byron — 
of  late  we  haye  perceived  considerable 
symptoms  of  another  way  of  think- 
ing as  to  this  matter  gaining  ground. 
The  press  begins  to  avow,  that  there 
are  two  ways  of  telling  this  story,  as 
well  as  other  stories.  In  the  upper 
circles  of  society  there  never  wanted 
tome  who  on  the  whole  defended  the 
Lord  and  blamed  the  Lady ;  but  it  is 
only  of  late  that  this  line  has  begun 
to  be  taken  up  by  any  part  of  the  press 


_^oept,  indeed,  one  smal]  put  4tf  tty 
whose  general  character,  ana  the  ant- 
pidon,  perhaps  unjust,  of  ncan  pti» 
vate  motives,  prevented  ita  opiidon% 
as  to  this  particular  matter,  from  hay* 
ing  any  weight  whatever. 

We  have  no  sort  of  doubt,  that  in 
this,  and  in  almost  all  cases  of  the 
sort,  there  must  have  been  blame  on 
both  sides.  We  believe,  in  the  first 
place,  that  Lord  and  Lady  Byron  were 
never  well  suited  to  each  other  aa  to 
character  and  temper.  We  beHeve 
that  Lady  Byron,  vnth  many  high  and 
estimable  qualities,  had  a  cold  and 
obstinate  mathematical  sort  of  under- 
standing, than  which  nothing  could 
be  more  unlike,  or  less  likely  to  agree 
well  with,  the  imaginative,  enthnaiaa- 
tic,  and  capricious  temperament  of  her 
lord.  She,  however,  was  the  coder 
person  of  the  two,  and  should  not 
nave  married  a  man  whose  temper  she 
at  least  rm'fffii  have  known  to  be  to 
diametrically  oppoNsite  to  her  own. 
Having  married  him,  most  sorely  it 
vras  her  duty  to  bear  with  the  conse- 
quences of  that  temperament  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  we  have  any 
proof,  aye,  or  any  notion,  of  her  real- 
ly having  borne  with  them.  No  wo- 
man of  sense  should,  on  any  grounds 
but  those  of  absolute  necessity,  sepa- 
rate herself  from  her  husband  and  the 
father  of  her  child.  Now,  that  there 
was  no  reason  of  this  kind  for  the  step 
which  her  Ladyship  took,  is  proved  by 
the  well-known  facta,  that  siie  parted 
horn  him  in  London  in  a  most  afiec- 
tionate  manner;  that  even  after  she 
had  completed  her  Journey  to  Kirkby- 
Mallorr,  she  wrote  an  affectionate,  even 
playfully  afiectionate,  letter  to  him,  in- 
viting him  to  Join  her  there ;  and  that, 
immediately  after  that  letter.  Lord  By- 
ron received  a  letter  from  her.  Lady- 
ship's flither,  beginning  "  My  Lord,  * 
and  announcing  her  Ladyship's  fixed^ 
final,  unalterable  resolution  never  to 
live  with  Lord  Byron  as  his  wife  a- 
gttin ; — all  this,  too,  be  it  observed, 
happened  precisely  at  the  moment 
when  Lord  Byron  s  pecuniary  aflfiurs 
were  most  disagreeably  and  roiserahly 
involved  and  perplexed — when  he  was 
annoyed  with  executions  in  his  very 
house — ^in  short,  when  any  flights  of 
mere  temper  on  his  part — nay,  any 
oflfences  of  any  kind,  tnat  coula  be  in 
reason  attributed  to  a  state  of  mind 


ebe  mJIguko,  snhstitates  **  Sir.**    Mr  VLMaoait  has  coci«e(K4\Aia; 
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end  tNVieiitedy  and  iberebyy 
te  a  fiorUun  eztenty  rendered  reckless, 
— 4Hght  to  have  been  regarded  with 
the  lugbest  indulgence,  azid  when  any 
typCtMB,  or  anything  taken  for  a 
symptom,  of  a  wish  to  shrink  from  the 
partaking  of  bis  injured  fortunes,  must 
nave  beoi  regarded,  above  all  by  a 
man  of  hia  feelings,  as  the  most  cruel 
and  unpardonable  want  of  generosity. 
But  oe  it  10  that  Lady  Byron  was 
more  to  blame  than  her  Lord  in  the 
separation,  what  can  excuse  his  pub- 
liaolng  then,  and  continuing  to  pub- 
lish, writings  in  which  his  wife's  cha« 
rwter  and  conduct  were  placarded  for 
the  amusement  of  the  whole  world  ? 
Diisy  indeed,  is  no  trivial  question, 
nor  can  we  answer  it  in  any  quite  sa^ 
tsmctory  manner^ust  yet.  People, 
however,  will  be  good  enough  to  re- 
eailect,  that  Lord  Byron  had  at  least 
this  much  to  say  for  himself,  that  he 
was  not  the  first  to  make  his  domestic 
dififerenees  a  topic  of  public  discussion. 
On  the  contrary,  from  the  moment  that 
hia  separation  from  Lady  Byron  was 
known,  he,  and  he  only,  was  attacked 
with  the  most  unboundled  rancour,  not 
only  in  almost  all  drdea  of  society,  but 
in  every  spedea  of  print  and  pamphlet. 
He  saw  himself^  ere  an^  fact  but  the 
one  undisputed  and  tangible  one  was  or 
eonld  be  known,  held  up  everywhere, 
and  by  every  art  of  malice,  by  tlie 
solemn  manufiwturer  of  cant,  and  the 
light*headed  weaver  of  jeux-d'esprit, 
brr  lorv  and  whig,  saint  and  sinner — 
aU  alike— «a  the  most  infamous  of 
men,  because  he  had  parted  from  his 
wife<— ''  Peasanta  bring  forth  in  safe- 
ty/' nay,  almost  any  other  gentle- 
man in  the  country  might  have  been 
involved  in  a  domestic  misfortune  of 
this  kind,  without  the  least  fear  of  ex- 
posure to  the  millionth  part  of  what 
ne  saffiered— 4fbr  snfifer  he  did.  He 
was  the  nmst  sensitive  man  alive- 
witness  the  keen  torture,  which,  even 
to  his  Isat,  amid  be  inflicted  on  him 
by  a  single  stupid  letter  of  the  Lau- 
reate. He  was  exquisitively  sensitive ; 
— «id  he  was  attacked  and  wounded  at 
ones  by  a  thousand  arrows ;  and  this 
with  the  most  perfect  and  most  indig- 
nant knowledge,  that  of  all  who  were 
sssiilhitt'  him  kot  one  knew  anything 
aboat  the  real  facts  and  merits  of  the 
CMS.  Did  he  right,  then,  in  publishing 
tiiOBe  squibs  and  tirades?  No,  cer- 
taiBljf.^*^t  woakt  have  been  nobler, 
wktrAr,  to  htkyt  utterly  soom* 


ed  the  assaults  of  such'  enemies,  and 
taken  no  notice  of  any  kind  of  them. 
But  because  this  young  hot-blooded, 
proud  Patrician  poet  did  not,  amidst 
the  exacerbation  of  feelings  whiph  he 
could  not  control,  act  in  precisely  the 
most  dignified  and  wisest  of  all  possi- 
ble msnners  of  action — are  wc  en« 
titled,  is  the  world  at  large  entitled, 
to  issue  a  broad  sentence  of  vitupe- 
rative condemnation  ?  Do  we  know 
all  that  he  had  suffered  ? — have  we 
imagination  enough  to  comprehend 
what  he  suffered  under  circumstancea 
such  as  these  ?-»have  we  been  tried 
in  similar  circumstances,  whether  we 
could  feel  the  wound  unflinchingly, 
and  keep  the  weapon  quiescent  in  the 
hand,  that  trembled  with  all  the  ex- 
citements of  insulted  privacy,  honour, 
and  faith  ? 

As  it  is,  thus  stands  the  fact  Lady 
Byron's  friends  abused  Lord  Byron  in 
all  societies,  and  that  abuse  found  its 
way  through  a  thousand  filthy  chan- 
nels to  the  public  Lord  Byron  reta- 
liated : — but  how  ?  Did  he  attack  hia 
wife's  character  ?— Did  he  throw  the 
blame  upon  her? — No  such  thing. 
He  at  the  time  merely  poured  some 
vials  of  his  wrath  on  the  heads  of 
those  whom  he  believed  to  have  infiu- 
enced  his  wife  to  her  own  injury,  and 
to  the  ruin  of  his  peace — and  permit- 
ted himself,  subsequently,  to  hint  in  a 
way,  by  no  means  obtrusively  intelli- 
gible, at  some  of  those  in  themselves 
quite  innocent  little  peculiarities  of 
education  and  temper,  by  which,  as 
he  thought,  (and  who  snail  Fay  un- 
justly?) Lady  Byron  was  prevented 
from  being  to  him  all  that  he  had  ex- 
pected when  he  made  her  his  wife. 

Goethe  has  said  somewhere,  that 
the  man  of  genius  who  proposes  to 
himself  to  be  happy  in  tliis  world, 
must  lay  down  to  himself  the  fixed 
and  unalterable  rule,  to  consider  his 
genius  as  one  thing,  and  his  personal 
life  as  another— never  to  suffer  the 
feelings  of  the  author  to  interfere  with 
the  duties  of  the  man — to  forget  alto- 
gether when  his  pen  is  not  in  his  fin- 
gers, that  it  has  been,  and  will  ogain 
be,  in  their  grasp.  This  is  very  well 
said,  but  we  fear  the  history  of  litera- 
ture will  furnish  but  few  examples  in 
which  the  good  old  poet's  theory  has 
been  reduced  to  practice — his  own 
case,  we  believe,  apnrosches  as  near 
to  an  example,  aa  a\mQiX  «k<)  wi^Vci 
recent  tuaea*  'No«(etiUJdA,«s^MS^'), 
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can  be  bo  ncMe,  qb  the  life  of  a  nan 
of  true  and  lofty  genius,  regulated 
throughout  upou  such  a  priuciple. 
Such,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
was  t|^e  case  with  Shakespeare — with 
Spenser — with  Milton — and  such  we 
know  has  been,  and  is  the  case,  with  a 
few  others  of  theworld's  greatestnames. 
But  how  completely  the  reverse  was 
the  fact  in  regard  to  Dryden,  to  Pope^ 
to  Addison — how  completely  the  re- 
verse i$  the  fact  in  regard  to  the  esti- 
mable living  names  of  Wordsworth, 
of  Southey — and  in  regard  to  almost 
all  the  living  names  that  rank  under 
theirs !  Lord  Byron  has  himself  said 
many  witty  things  about  the  absurdi- 
ties of  ''  an  author  all  over" — and,  in 
bis  personal  conversation,  he  was  al- 
most always  the  mere  man  of  fashion. 
But  we  know  enough  of  his  temper 
and  feelings  to  be  perfectly  convinced 
that  all  this  was  a  matter  of  elaborate 
art  and  study  with  him — that  he  was 
playing  a  part  when  he  figured  as  the 
dandy  Lord— >that  his  mind  was  more 
continually,  restlessly,  and  intensely 
occupied  with  literary  matters,  anci, 
above  all,  his  own  literary  reputation, 
than  perhaps  ever  was  the  case  with 
any  other  man  of  the  same  sort  of  rank 
in  the  world  of  letters,  but  Voltaire.  In 
fact,  the  very  sarcasms  Lord  Byron  has 
bestowed  upon  these  foibli-s,  are  only 
so  many  proofs  that  they  lay  very  near 
his  own  heart.  There  is  no  trick  of 
fielf-love  more  common  than  that  of 
ridiculing  in  others  the  fault  which 
we  feel,  and  which  we  would  fain  have 
others  not  detect,  in  ourselves.  How 
often  does  a  sore  conscience  mask  itself 
in  a  grin  1 

How  did  the  English  public  conduct 
itself  in  regard  to  this  most  sensitive 
artist?  From  the  beginning  of  his 
true  career — it  began  with  Childe 
Harold— we,  in  spite  of  all  manner  of 
disclamations  and  protestations, insist- 
ed upon  saddling  Byron,  himself  per- 
sonally, with  every  attribute,  however 
dark  and  repulsive,  with  which  he  had 
chosen  to  invent  a  certain  fictitious 
personage,  the  hero  of  a  romance.  It 
IB  true  enough,  that  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  embodied  in  this  fictitious 
personage's  character,  as  poetized  by 
I^rd  Byron,  must  have  at  some  time 
or  other  passed  through  Lord  Byron's 
own  mind,  and  subsequent  events 
decidedly  shewed  that  many  of  them 
had  been  too  much  at  home  there. 
Bui  tba  world  wm  haBtf,  and  there« 


fore  unjust.  How  do  we  know,  that 
if  Harold  had  been  criticiBed  merdy 
as  the  character  of  Macbeth  or  Mar* 
mion  is  criticised.  Lord  Byron  would 
have  continued  to  paint  little  else  but 
Childe  Harold  ?  How  do  we  know  how 
much  our  obstinate  blending  of  Ha- 
rold with  Byron,  stimulated  the  proud 
and  indignant  Byron  to  blend  hmoself 
with  Harold  ?  How  do  we  know,  that 
we  did  not  ourselves,  by  our  method  of 
criticizing  his  work,  tempt  the  poet's 
haughty  mind  to  brood  exclusively 
on  those  very  trains  of  dark  and^mis- 
anthropic  thought,  which,  had  we  done 
otherwise,  might  have  given  way  to 
everything  that  was  happy  and  genial? 
There  are  horses,  to  whom  no  spur 
equals  the  stimulus  of  the  bit. 

But  more — let  people  consider  for  a 
moment  what  it  is  tnat  they  demand 
when  they  insist  upon  a  poet  of  By- 
ron's class  abstaining  altogether  from 
expressing  in  his  works  anything  of 
his  own  feelings  in  regard  to  anything 
that  immediately  concerns  bis  own 
history.  We  tell  him  in  every  possi- 
ble form  and  shape,  that  the  great  and 
distinguishing  merit  of  his  poetry  ia 
the  intense  truth  with  which  that 
poetry  expresses  his  own  personal 
feelings. — We  encourage  him  in  every 
possible  way  to  dissect  his  own  heart 
for  our  entertainment — we  tempt  him, 
by  every  bribe  most  likely  to  act  power- 
fully on  a  young  and  imaginative  man, 
to  plunge  into  the  darl^st  depths  of 
self-knowledge,  to  madden  his  brain 
with  eternal  self-scrutinies,  to  find  his 
pride  and  his  pleasure  in  what  others 
shrunk  from  as  torture — we  tempt  him 
to  indulge  in  these  dangerous  exercises^ 
until  they  obviously  acquire  the  power 
of  leading  him  to  the  very  brink  of 
phrenzy — we  tempt  him  to  find,  and 
to  see  in  this  perilous  vocation,  the 
staple  of  his  existence,  the  food  of  his 
ambition,  the  very  essence  of  his  ^lory 
— and  the  moment  that,  by  habits  of 
our  own  creating,  at  least  of  our  own 
encouraging  and  confirming,  he  is  car- 
ried one  single  step  beyond  what  we 
happen  to  approve  of,  we  turn  round 
with  all  the  hittemess  of  spleen,  and 
rt'proach  him  with  the  unmanliness  of 
entertaining  the  public  with  his  feel- 
ings in  regard  to  his  separation  from 
his  wife.  This  was  trulv  the  conduct 
of  a  fair  and  liberal  public !  To  our 
view  of  the  matter.  Lord  Byron,  treat- 
ed as  he  had  been,  tempted  as  he  had 
been,  and  Uyr\nxcd  m^  uoratai^  %m^. 
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was  at  the  nHMiMMit,  did  no  inorc  for- 
feit hU  character  by  writing  what  he 
did  write  upon  that  unhappy  occasion, 
than  another  man,  und!er  drcuxn- 
Btances  of  the  same  nature,  would 
have  done,  by  telling  something  of  his 
mind  about  it  to  an  intimate  friend 
across  the  fire.  The  public  had  forced 
him  into  the  habits  of  familiarity,  and 
they  received  his  confidence  with  no- 
thing but  anger  and  scorn. 

Mve  had  written  thus  far,  when  a 
little  volume,  entitled  "  Letters  on 
the  Character  and  Genius  of  I^rd  By- 
ron," *  was  put  into  our  hands.  The 
author  is  Sir  Egerton  Brydgcs,  a  gen- 
tkmaii  whose  general  cliaracter  must 
be  tc^erablv  well  known  among  most 
of  onr  readers.  Sir  £gerton  is  now  a 
man  advanced  in  years,  and  it  is  not 
^fficnlt  to  trace  in  this  book  the  feel- 
ings of  one,  who  does  not  think  himself 
to  have  been  over  well  treated  in  the 
world.  He  has  unquestionably  shewn 
something  very  like  genius  in  several 
of  his  works--especially  in  the  novel 
of  Clifford — but  his  range  of  mind  has 
always  been  considered  as  small,  and 
there  has  undoubtedly  been  a  sad 
want  of  power  and  breadth,  either  of 
design  or  eacecution,  in  all  his  works. 
His  name,  however,  was  respectable, 
and  we  think,  upon  the  whole,  it  will 
be  considerably  raised,  when  the  pro- 
duction now  before  us  has  attracted 
general  notice — ^which  we  perceive  it 
nas  not  yet  done — ^indeed,  even  we 
have  only  heard  of  it,  and  seen  it,  by 
pure  accident.  Sir  Egerton's  book  is 
altogether  deficient  in  plan  and  ar- 
rangement Tautology  and  repetition 
are  most  wearisomely  abundant  in  it ; 
weak  things  are  said  over  and  over 
again,  and  strong  thoughts  are  said 
weakly.  Nevertheless,  Sir  Egerton 
appears  throughout  as  a  most  candid 
and  upright  critic  of  Lord  Byron — he 
aims  at  truth — ^he  writes  in  the  true 
sjiirit  of  a  gentleman — and  if  in  rela- 
tion to  Lord  Byron's  poetical  works, 
his  own  little  views  and  theories  are 
often  introduced  with  no  good  effect, 
in  relation  to  the  character  of  ihe  man, 
he — ^being  entirely  above  the  paltry 
feelings  of  envy,  malice,  and  uncha- 
ritahlenets,— speaks  throughout,  we 
must  lay,  in  a  tone  of  manUness  and 
deration,  calculated  to  do  him  the 
highest  honour. 


There  is  nothing  here  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  disappointed  author,  though 
we  think  there  is  much  of  the  fecUngs 
of  the  high-born  gentleman,  who  sup- 
poses himself,  we  know  not  how  just- 
ly, to  have  met  with  less  success  than 
he  was  entitled  to  in  the  present  &- 
shionable  society  of  England.  Perhaps 
some  sympathies  as  to  this  last  matter 
may  have,  however  unconscious  Sir 
Egerton  Brydgesmightbeofit,  main- 
ly contributed  to  his  undertaking  the 
work  before  us.  This  circumstance 
by  no  means  detracts  from  its  value, 
in  our  eyes,  and  we  certainly  appreci- 
ate most  warmly  the  zeal  with  which 
a  neglected  veteran  has  come  forward 
to  vindicate  the  fame  of  one,  whom  few 
in  the  same  situation  would  have  look- 
ed upon  without  feelings  much  less 
genial.  We  shall  quote  a  passage 
which  we  think  our  readers  will  re« 
ceive  in  good  part,  in  place  of  some- 
thing much  to  the  some  purpose, 
with  which  we  were  about  to  nave 
pursued  our  own  discussion.  We  have 
marked  one  paragraph  in  Italics — our 
readers  will  easily  see  why. 

**  It  is  well  known  that  the  points  of 
attack  on  Lord  Byron  have  been  for  some 
years  directed,  not  against  his  genius,  but 
against  his  morals  and  personal  character. 
An  apologist  on  this  head  ought  to  be 
very  explicit,  both  for  Lord  Byron's  sake 
and  for  his  own.  Were  the  reprobation 
and  obloquy  with  which  Lord  Byron  was 
pursued,  from  his  entrance  at  Cambridge 
till  his  death,  just  or  unjust?  Had  he 
cause  for  discontent  and  bitterness,  or 
had  he  not  ?  The  common  cry  is,  that 
he  had  not !— that  he  threw  away  genius, 
rank,  station,  the  world's  favour, — nay, 
the  world's  desire  to  receive  him  with 
open  arms,  in  spite  of  errors  and  faults,- 
^by  defiance,  outrage  of  all  decorum, 
avoidance  of  society,  foul  satire,  misan- 
thropy, and  the  indulgence  of  all  violent 
passions. 

«  Such,  at  least,  if  not  the  general  cry, 
has  been  the  unqualified  clamour  of  more 
than  half  his  countrymen !  If  such  charges 
were  true,  it  would  be  an  odious  task  to 
be  his  apologist,  even  aided  by  all  his 
dazzling  genius.  To  me  this  view  of  him 
seems  not  merely  a  gross  caricature,  but 
a  most  wicked  falsehood.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  rest  my  defence  on  the 
principle  that  we  ought  to  limit  our  con- 
sideration to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  an 
author's  wTitings,  and  have  no  concern 
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vritfa  hit  prmtte  knd  pcnoiial  cliaracter, 
except  80  fir  as  it  affects  his  writings ; 
though  a  great  deal  might  be  urged  for 
this  principle,  especially  after  an  author's 
death.  It  seems  to  me  that  Lord  Byron*s 
personal  character  has  been  frigbt/ullj 
misrepresented  and  misunderstood. 

•*  There  is  in  the  world,  very  generally 
prevalent,  a  strange  perversion  of  mhid 
and  heart,  which  forgives  to  young  men 
who  have  no  redeeming  virtues  or  talents, 
that,  as  the  venial  folly  of  early  life,  which 
is  branded  with  infiimy  in  fum,  who  has 
genius  and  a  thousand  brilliant  qualities 
of  heart,  and  a  thousand  brilliant  actions^ 
which  ought  to  efface  even  great  irregu- 
laritics  and  faults.  It  would  be  well,  if 
genius  could  always  bring  with  it  all  vir- 
tue, wisdom,  prudence,  complacency,  and 
aelf-command,— -if  high  sensibility,  or 
sosceptihility,  was  always  impressible  by 
good,  and  never  by  evU ; — but  such  is  not 
human  nature ;  sucli  is  not  the  state  in 
which  Providence  has  sent  us  into  the 
world  I  Lord  Byron  has  been  tried  by 
rules  not  applied  to  others ;  not  appli- 
cable to  the  qualities  of  our  frail  being ; 
and,  what  is  worse  still,  very  often  upon 
atmmed  and  invented  fiscts  ! 

'*  I  will  run  rapidly  over  such  of  the 
generally-mentioned  incidents  of  liis  life 
as  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  cannot 
be  contradicted,  or,  at  least,  not  dispro- 
ved. I  pretend  to  no  personal  know- 
ledge, nor  to  intelligenee  peculiar  to  my- 
self. 

*'  It  is  said  that  at  Cambridge  Ix>rd 
Byion  endeavoured  to  distinguish  himself 
bj eccentricities  unworthy  a  man  endowed 
with  talents  which  might  command  ho- 
nourable fame.  I  admit  the  choice  of  a 
bear  as  his  companion,  with  all  its  attend- 
ant history,  to  have  been  a  boyish  act, 
which  showed  both  bad  taste  and  want  of 
judgment.  I  do  not  doubt  that  Lord  By- 
ron had  inherent  in  him,  not  only  an  ex- 
cess of  pride,  but  a  good  deal  of  vanity, 
which  is  not  always  united  with  it.  The 
truth  is,  that  there  was  implanted  in  him 
that  strong  love  of  distinction,  which  is  gi- 
ven us  for  the  wisest  purposes,  as  a  spur 
to  noble  exertions  and  a  career  of  useful 
glory !  But  this  fire  does  not  always  find 
vent  in  its  proper  direction  ;  accidents 
•ometimes  impede  it ;  blights,  chilli^  ob- 
structions, turn  it  aside ;  it  is  then  al- 
most sure,  if  it  be  strong,  to  break  out  in 
excrescences,  funguses,  diseases !  Lord 
Byron  liad  been  oppressed  and  disap- 
pointed at  school ;  he  came  to  college 
with  a  wounded  pride,  and  his  manners^ 
and  (as  I  believe;  the  mortification  of  a 
fortune  inadequate  to  his  rank,  exposed 


him  to  a  reception  there  whidh  dwdt 
upon  his  hau^ty  and  madilathra  tpirit^ 
soured  a  temper  naturally  fiaree^  and 
drove  his  active  feelings  into  axtimfa* 
ganoes  in  mere  despair.  This  m^jbt  be 
regretted  ;  but  there  was  nothing  unna- 
tural hi  it,  nothing  radically  bad,  nothing 
irredeemable,  notliing  unlike  what  has 
happened  to  thousands  who  have  turned 
out  virtuous  and  excellent  members  of 
society. 

**  But  mark  how  much  of  the  noble 
flame  of  a  cultivated,  amiable,  and  splen- 
did  mind  was  working  in  him,  in  his  bet- 
ter and  more  congenial  hours,  even  now* 
At  this  crisis  he  wrote  those  poems  which 
were  published  under  the  title  of  Sottrt 
(f  Idleneu  !  And  mark,  too,  bow  this  ef- 
fort of  a  grand  spirit  emerging  from  a 
cloud  was  met  !<— >It  was  turned  into  the 
most  offensive  mockery  and  insuAt !  1— 
The  author  of  that  mischievous  article 
has  been  named  to  me,  but  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  repeat  it.  I  do  not  think  it 
exaggeration  to  say,  that  much  of  the  co- 
k>ur  of  the  eccentric  part  of  Lord  Byron*s 
foture  life  is  to  be  attributed  to  that  ar- 
ticle. Lord  Byron,  also,  is  said  in  his 
hater  lifie  to  have  known  the  author. 

**  Lord  Byron  now  went  abroad  i  but 
not  till  he  had  taken  vengeance  of  his 
critics,  and  gained  an  advantage  which 
must,  in  some  degree,  have  consoled  him  ; 
but  the  wound  still  rankled :-» 

haertt  taitri  U^taHsanmdo  t 

"  Tlie  first  two  cantos  of  CUbU  SdrM 
show  that  neither  his  understanding,  his 
feelinfs  nor  his  genius,  were  allowed  to 
sleep  on  his  travels.  Eccentricities,  as 
strong  as  those  exhibited  at  Cambridgey 
and  produced  by  the  same  causes,  may, 
perhaps,  have  been  indulged  during  these 
wanderings ;  but  it  is  clear,  that  they  were 
never  suffered  to  overlay  his  genius,  or 
break  down  the  energies  of  his  mind  or 
heart.  Iknownot whether, if  hedidnotre- 
sist  to  join  in  the  youthful  follies  by  which 
the  more  common  beings  of  his  age,  and 
rank,  and  sphere  of  life  endeavour  to  ren- 
der themselves  remarkable,  the  fUme 
which  could  still  bum  so  brightly  in  the 
midst  of  such  an  enfeebling  and  extha- 
guishing  atmosphere,  did  not  thus  prove 
its  vigour  and  its  virtue  more  decidedly, 
than  if  carefully  cultivated,  and  kept 
from  all  perils  and  counteractions.  «-It  is 
a  sickly  flame  whioh  never  makes  the 
cauldron  boil  over,  and  cannot  live  amid 
winds  and  tempests,  even  at  the  expense 
of  sometimes  taking  a  wrong  and  dan- 
gerous direction. 

**  At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  after  three 
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jitn  of  abaence,  Lord  Byron  returned 
from  his  first  travels.  The  publication 
of  the  first  part  of  CkUde  Haroldy  (1812,) 
trough t  him  into  immediate  fashion. 
But  this  sort  of  fashion,  this  quick  pass 
fkum  one  extreme  to  another,  is  almost 
ai  dangerous  and  oversetting  in  youth  to 
a  sensitive,  fiery,  and  turbid  spirit,  as  ne- 
glect and  obloquy.  It  is  like  one  used 
only  to  the  bracing  drink  of  cold  waters 
suddenly  overtaken  by  strong  and  inebri- 
sting  wine!  It  must  be  recollected,  that 
though  in  the  dcmornitic  temper  which 
prevails  in  England,  Lord  Dyron's  rank 
would  not  by  itself  procure  him  proper 
notice ;  yet  when  the  whim  of  fashion 
fixed  its  eye  on  him  on  other  account.*, 
it  was  a  great  aid,  and  inereiLsed  fivefold 
the  silly  distinction  which  it  confers  with 
soch  blind  adulation  on  its  idols.  I  will 
BOt  degrade  my  pen  by  attempting  to 
give  a  picture  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
Kta,  or  an  examination  of  the  little  des- 
pic^e  cabals,  artifices,  intrigues  pas- 
sions, and  insanities  on  these  puny  nar- 
row stages  of  life,  where  the  actors  and 
actresses  have  the  folly  and  blindness  to 
call  themselves  the  wtHd,  as  if  these  few 
hundreds  of  silly  i>eople  formed  the  ex- 
dosively-important  part  of  mankind  ! — 
nay,  as  if  they  monajxilrutt  title,  birth, 
rank,  wealth,  polish,  tUent,  nnd  know- 
ledge ;  and  this  at  a  crisis,  when  the  an- 
cient and  grc(U  nitf'Ui'i/  keep  tlicmst-lrt'S  for 
the  most  part  aunfi*  and  when  tJiese  cxclu' 
atnuUitts  are  princijially  new  tilU's,  £nst 
Indians,  afipcntitrtTSt  noUy  jKi/idci'inft  im- 
pudent wits  of  low  ort^iiii  vul'^nr  cmcrizcrx 
Jrom  the  citt/  siutdenli/  fi'U  rirhf  citnlnir/itrSt 
JcwSf  rkyming  unitors,  nnd  si'/irtniii;^  jmr- 
tORii  u^o  have  pmhcii  thrm.'fritrs  int.)  n  tire 
by  dint  <j^  oi»en  inirsc  or  brtruin  face ;  and 
who  fff<  a  Utile  had  ^Idin^^  like  the  ;iinyer' 
bread  ^a  rustic f air  ^  by  a  few  cast  duchesses^ 
eimntettes,  ^'C.  who,  harinjs;  come  tn  the  end 
cf  their  ou-n  jtocA-etSf  cndiis,  and  characters^ 
are  mffing  to  come  wherever  the  tlthirs  of 
targe  hmaes  can  be  ojiencd  to  thrnit  and  the 
costs  qfei]HniMve  entertainments  jwid  ! 

**  Into  this  new  world,  besetting  to  the 
young,  the  vain,  and  the  inex;?erienced. 
Lord  Bjrron  was  now  plunged.  It  is  true 
that  bis  family  was  ancient,  and  had  been 
highly  allied,  and  might  fairly  be  said  to 
belong  to  the  old  nobility ; — but  I  trust 
it  will  not  be  deemed  invidious  to  say 
frankly,  that  they  were  now  in  their  wane : 
his  father  bad  lived  in  high  life;  but  he 
died  when  the  son  was  an  infant,  leaving 
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the  wreck  of  a  spent  fortune,  and  a  wi- 
dow to  whose  affairs  retirement  from  the 
world  became  nccessar}',  and  who  brouglit 
up  her  son  among  her  own  relations  in 
Scotland,  till  the  time  when  he  vn^  sent 
to  Jlarrou*. 

**  There  is  nothing  more  illiberal  than  a 
great  school  on  the  subject  of  fortune, 
manners,  and  connexions.  When  these 
operate  to  furnish  mortification  to  a 
proud,  sullen  spirit,  the  chances  are  that 
it  never  recovers  from  its  effects.  Every 
one  knows  that  the  great  passion  of  boys 
assembled  in  large  numbers  is  to  mortify 
each  other.  I  learned  many  years  ago, 
from  good  intelligence,  that  Lord  Dyron 
was  especially  subjected  to  these  effects. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  candour  ought  to 
make  some  allowance,  if,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  >uddenb1u/.e  of  fashion 
that  fell  on  Lord  liyron  had  a  sort  of  un- 
due temporary  influence  over  his  strong 
mind,  which  it  would  not  othcnvise  have 
had. 

"  I  say  temporary/ ;— I  shall  presently 
show  that  he  emancipated  himself  from 
it  to  a  degree  and  in  a  nianniT  which  has 
been  made  an  offensive  charge  against 
him,  but  which  apjiears  to  me  a  proof  of 
his  radical  magnanimity  and  rectitude. 

"  But  in  the  midst  of  this  burst  of 
fashionable  idolatry  his  enemies  and  his 
traduccrs  never  left  him.  Not  ofily  were 
every  error  and  indi-srretion  of  his  past 
life  hrouiiht  forward  and  made  the  theme 
of  every  tongtie,  hut  all  were  exaggerated; 
and  there  were  added  to  them  a  thousand 
utter  inventions  of  diabolical  malignity. 
I  had  forgot  to  mention  the  old  monk's 
skull,  found  at  Xeirstend,  which  he  had 
formed  into  a  drinkin^-cup,  when  he 
first  quitted  Cambridge  lor  the  old  man- 
sion of  his  ancestors  and  the  orgies  of 
which  among  his  companions  he  made  it 
a  part.  It  must  be  confessed  that  it  was 
an  unfeeling  frolic  which  it  would  be  vain 
to  excuse,  and  which,  I  must  frankly 
own,  fills  mc  with  a  paitiful  shudder  that 
I  cannot  overcome.  I  am  willing  to 
surrender  it  to  the  opprobrium  which  it 
deserves.  Uut  his  calumniators  were  not 
content  with  this  ;  they  founded  the  most 
revolting  perversions  on  it,  which  have 
found  their  way  into  the  German  and 
other  foreign  biographies  of  our  poet.  It 
cannot,  however,  but  strike  us,  that  many 
a  youth  of  rank  has  been  guilty  of  a  hun- 
dred jokes  equally  objectionable, — yet 
against  whom  such  acts,  if  he  happened 


•  Our  readers  will  recollect  what  was  said  in  our  Numlier  for  last  November, 
about  the  fact,  that  Lord  B>Ton  never  had  access  to  the  real  first  class  o(  London  so-^ 
dety.     Mr  Bowles  has  quoted  the  passage  wc  allude  lo  in  \\\a  \aXe  **  YvwjX  K^v^^* 
wpoo  the  Pope  Controversy  with  iCoscoe  and  Byron. 
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'*  Lord  Byron  vif .  of  tnother  qwlitj 
and  tempcffament :  if  tht  world  woakl 
not  conform  to  binit  itill  len  would  bt 
conform  to  them.  He  had  all  the  maalj 
baronial  pride  of  his  anoeators.  tbougb  be 
bad  not  all  their  wealth,  and  tbeir  meaas 
of  generosity,  hospitality,  and  patronage  s 
Byron's  marriage  took  place :  a  subject    he  had  the  will,  alas !  without  the  power* 


to  be  atnpld,  and  noTer  to  bare  done  a 
good  thing  to  counterbalance  theroy  were 
never  brought  forward  as  objections  to 
ids  amiableness  or  respectability. 

**  Four  eventful  years  (1812  to  1815) 
|Mssed  in  this  manner  in  England.     It 
on  the  2d  of  January,  1815,  that  Lord 


cm  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  my  pur- 
pose to  enter  into  any  details,  and  which 
I  willingly  avoid.  All  the  world  knows 
that  it  was  not  happy,  and  that,  wbere- 
ever  the  fault  lay,  it  embittered  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days. 

**  The  charge  against  Lord  Byron  is,— 
not  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  excessive 
temptations,  and  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances which  it  required  a  very  rare 
and  extraordinary  degree  of  virtue,  wis- 
dom, prudence,  and  steadiness,  to  sur- 
mount,—but  that  he  abandoned  a  situa- 
tion of  uncommon  advantages,  and  fell 
weaklyt  pusillanimously,  and  selfishly, 
when  victory  would  have  been  easy,  and 
wben  defeat  was  ignominious.  1  have 
dntieipated  much  of  the  answer  to  this 
charge :  I  will  dwell  a  little  more  on  it 
I  do  not  deny  that  Lord  Byron  inherited 
aome  very  desirable  and  even  enviable 
privilegea  in  the  lot  of  life  which  fell  to 
Ilia  share.     I  should  falsify  my  known 


**  With  this  temper,  these  feelings,  thia 
geniua,  exposed  to  a  combination  of  such 
untoward  and  trying  circumstances,  it 
would  indeed  have  been  inimitably  praise- 
worthy if  Lord  Byron  could  have  been 
always  wise,  prudent,  calm,  correct,  pure, 
virtuous,  and  unassailable  :-— if  he  could 
have  shown  all  the  force  and  splendour 
of  his  mighty  poetical  energies,  without 
any  mixture  of  their  clouds,  their  bane- 
ful lightnings,  or  tbeir  storms  :-^f  be 
could  have  preserved  all  his  sensibility  to 
every  kind  and  noble  passion,  yet  have 
remained  placid  and  unaffected  by  the  at- 
tack of  any  blamcable  emotion  j— that  is» 
it  would  have  been  admirable  if  he  bad 
been  an  angel,  and  not  a  man ! 

*<  Unhappily,  the  outragea  he  received, 
the  gross  calumnies  which  were  heaped 
upon  him,  even  in  the  time  of  his  highest 
favour  with  the  public,  turned  the  de- 
lights of  his  very  days  of  triumph  to  poi- 
son, and  gave  him  a  sort  of  moody,  fierce. 


sentiments  if  I  treated  lightly  the  gift  of     and  violent  despair,  which  led  him  to  hu« 


an  ancient  English  peerage,  and  a  name 
of  honour  and  venerable  antiquity :  but 
without  a  fortune  competent  to  that  rank. 
It  is  not  '  a  bed  of  roses  ;'^nay,  it  is 
attended  with  many  and  extreme  diffi- 
culties,  and  the  difficulties  are  exactly 
such  as  a  genius  and  temper  like  Lord 
Byron*s  were  least  calculated  to  meet  ;-— 
at  any  rate,  least  calculated  to  meet  un* 
der  the  peculiar  collateral  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed.  His  income 
was  very  narrow :  his  NewtUad  property 
left  him  a  very  small  dispo»abie  surplus : 
bis  LomtoMrt  property  was,  in  its  condi- 
tion«  Ice  unproductive.  A  profession, 
■i^ucb  aa  the  anny,<»might  have  lessen- 
cdy  or  almost  annUiiUted,  the  difficulties 
of  his  peculiar  position,—- but  probably 
bis  lameness  rendered  this  impossible. 
He  seems  to  have  had  a  love  of  inde- 

Cmdence,  which  was  noble,  and,  proba- 
y,  even  an  intractability ;  but  this  tem- 
per added  to  his  indisposition  to  bend 
and  adapt  himself  to  his  lot.  A  dull,  or 
supple,  or  intriguing  man,  without  a 
aingle  good  quality  of  head  or  heart, 
might  have  managed  it  much  better.  He 
jnight  have  made  himself  subservient  to 
government,  and  wormed  himself  into 
•ome  lucrative  place ;  or  he  might  have 
iived  meanly,  conformed  himself  stupidly 
or  crin^^gly  to  all  humours,  and  been 
Aome  onward  on  the  wingt  of  aodetj 
^i^IMepemauUej^eaie, 


mours,  acts,  and  words,  that  mutually 
aggravated  tlie  ill-will  and  the  offences 
between  him  and  his  assailants.  There 
was  a  during  spirit  in  his  temper  and  his 
talents,  which  was  always  inflamed  rather 
tlian  corrected  by  opposition. 

'*  In  this  most  unpropitious  state  of 
things,  everything  that  went  vrong  was 
attributed  to  Lord  Byron;  and,  when 
once  attributed,  was  assumed  and  argued 
upon  as  an  undeniable  ybcf.  Yet,  to  my 
mind,  it  is  quite  clear,— quite  unattended 
by  a  partiele  of  doubt,— tliat,  in  many 
things  in  which  he  has  been  the  most 
blamed,  he  was  the  absolute  victim  of 
mufortunci  that  unpropitious  trains  of 
events  (for  I  do  not  wish  to  tkift  tht 
blame  on  othen)  led  to  explosions  and 
consequent  derangements,  which  no  cold 
prudent  pretender  to  extreme  propriety 
and  correctness  could  have  aveited,  or 
met  in  a  manner  less  blameable  than  that 
in  which  Lord  Byron  met  it. 

**  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  character 
less  fitted  to  conciliate  general  society  by 
his  manners  and  habits,  than  that  of  Lord 
Byron.  It  is  probable  tliat  be  could  make 
his  address  and  conversation  pleading  to 
ladies  when  he  chose  to  please ;  but  to 
the  young  dandies  of  fashion,  noble  and 
Ignoble,  he  must  have  been  very  repul- 
sive :  as  long  aa  he  continued  to  be  the 
loiir— the  fionr- 4he7  ma^  Yan^  «tk!to«^ 
bim  witbotti  openuBg  t^ueii  vari^Sus^a- 
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he  Iwi  a  frown  and  a  larii  which     been  raised  bj  hit  dianieter.    TIm  flwt 
Cbcj  were  not  willing  to  encounter ;  bat,     ia,  that  hia  writlngt  were  mainly  ^he  rv- 
hia  back  waa  turned,  and  thej    ^tecfiMif  of  his  character ;  and  oonaisteiicj 

required  that  they  wlio  admired  one 
ahould  admire  the  other.  I  suspect,  then, 
that  the  htOrtd  was  sincere ;  the  admiration 
hollow,  feigned,  and  the  mere  unexami- 
ned echo  of  a  few  leading  spirits,  whe 
gave  the  tone  in  fashionable  literature. 
Tliis  cause,  no  doubt,  was  mingled  up 
with  other  whimsical  ingredients,  of 
which  the  fume  of  fashion  is  engender- 
ed ;— such  as  novelty,  wonder,  applied 
both  to  the  author  and  his  compositions ; 
and  in  these  latter,  a  great  sprinkling  of 
strange,  daring,  and  licentious  faults, 
which  the  taste  for  pungency,  indulged  by 
imbecile  fashion,  mistook  for  beauties. 

'*  Lord  Byron  had  too  manly,  penetra- 
ting, and  noble  a  mind,  to  he  satisfied 
with  a  fume,  which,  however  extended, 
was  so  hollow,  and  accompanied  by  to 
many  frightful  and  heart-revolting  draw- 
backs. He  saw  that  even  in  his  writing! 
there  was  a  constant  disposition  to  dtvett 
the  attention  from  the  points  where  hia 
strength  and  his  merit  lay,  to  throw  it 
where  the  praise  could  not  be  support^ 
and  invidiously  to  select  features  that 
were  the  ebullitions  of  those  humours, 
which,  though  he  could  not  control,  hein 
his  hours  of  more  sober  thought  regret- 
ted ;  and  this,  too,  for  the  double  purpose 
of  connecting  them  with  all  his  peraonal 
errors,  and  giving  exaggerated  strength 
to  his  indiscretions  or  his  peculiarities. 
He  perhaps  knew  well,  as  Johnson  said 
of  Milton,  *  what  nature  had  bestowed 
upon  him  more  bountifully  than  upon 
other  men  :*  he  knew,  in  spite  of  the  oc- 
casional frailties  of  his  being,  what  vir- 
tue, what  superiority  to  vulgar  goodneaa^ 
there  was  in  those  happier  fits  of  exer- 
tion, when  the  more  sublime  or  more 
pathetic  inspirations  of  his  Muse  broke 
into  utterance,  and  were  embodied  in  hia 
most  eloquent  and  enchanting  language ! 
Tet  theae,  he  found,  were  taken  aa  vain 
words  which  availed  his  moral  character 
nothing  in  the  estimation  of  mankind; 
while  all  his  ribaldry,  all  of  his  lower  or 
more  evil  nature,  were  solely  taken  aa 
part  of  him$ejfr  *  But  what,'  criea  the 
arch-censurcr,  '  are  all  the  fine  senti- 
ments in  the  world,  if  they  are  not  pro- 
ved by  concordant  action  ?'  The  union 
iSf  no  doubt,  denraJUe  and  neceaary  to  pro^ 
duce  perfection ;  but  is  there  no  virtue  in 
the  grand  and  beautiful  sjKCulatums  of  the 
mindf  when  thej/  are  sincere  f  We  are  nU 
mere  material  beings ;  nor  will  the  rectitude 
if  our  material  conduct  ennoble  Uh  or  ^render 
utgood,  if  oitrnwadi  ore  Una,  baae,«aA^ 
cioui.  Oiitfcecontniri;,tli«refa»sbewi«^5| 
and  ^4ondid  greolnm  m  th«  lawA^  f«w^ 


thought  It  aafe,  I  do  not  doubt  that  tliey 
barst  out  into  full  cry!  I  have  heard 
ceaplainta  of  hia  vanity,  his  peevishness, 
his  desire  to  monopolise  distinction,  his 
dislike  of  all  hobbies  but  his  own.  It  is 
Bot  improbable  that  there  may  have  been 
some  foundation  ficNr  theae  complaints :  I 
am  aorry  for  it  if  there  was.  I  regret 
Bodi  littlenesses.  And  then  another  part 
of  the  atory  is  probably  left  untold :  we 
hear  nothing  of  the  provocations  given 
him  ;^-sly  hints,  cun-e  of  the  lip,  side- 
looks,  treacherous  smiles,  flings  at  poetry, 
shrugs  at  noble  authors,  slang  jokes, 
idiotic  bets,  enigmatical  appointments, 
and  boaata  of  being  senseless  brutes! 
We  do  not  hear  repeated  the  jest  of  the 
glory  of  the  Jew,  that  buys  the  ruined 
peer'a  fklltng  castle  ;  the  d^-d  good  fel- 
low, that  keeps  the  finest  stud  and  the 
Wat  hounda  in  the  country  out  of  the 
lalppinga  and  odda  and  enda  of  hia  con- 
tnec ;  and  the  lamoua  good  match  that 
the  Dnke's  daogliter  is  going  to  make 
with  Dick  Wigley,  the  son  of  the  rich 
slave-merchant  at  Liverpool !  We  do  not 
hear  the  clever  dry  jests  whispered  round 
the  table  by  Mr  — ,  eldest  son  of 
the  new  and  rich  Lord  — ,  by  young 
Mr  ,  only  son  of  Lord ,  the  ex- 

lords  A.,  B.,  and  C,  sons  of  three  Irish 
Union  Earls,  great  borough- holders,  and 
the  very  grave  and  sarcastic  Lord  , 

who  believes  that  he  has  the  monopoly 
of  all  the  talents  and  all  the  political  and 
legislative  knowledge  of  the  kingdom, 
and  that  a  poet  and  a  bellman  are  only 
fit  to  be  yoked  together ! 

*  Thus,  then,  was  this  illustrious  and 
mighty  poet  driven  into  exile!  Yes,  driven  ! 
Who  would  live  in  a  country  in  which 
he  had  been  so  used,  even  though  it  was 
the  land  of  his  nativity,  the  land  of  a 
thousand  noble  ancestors,  the  land  of 
freedom,  the  land  where  his  head  had 
been  crowned  with  laurels,— but  where 
hia  heart  had  been  tortured,  where  all  hia 
moat  generoiie  and  most  noble  thoughts 
had  been  distorted  and  rendered  ugly, 
and  where  his  slightest  errors  and  indis- 
cretions had  been  magnified  into  hideous 
crimes?** 

The  following  passage  may  also  be 
worthy  our  readers'  consideration : — 

**  If  Lord  Byron  had  been  the  monster 
which  dete&table  rumour  represented  biofi, 
then  there  was  notliing  which  his  genius 
had  at  that  time  put  forth  at  all  adequate 
to  the  redemption  of  Iub  imme,  and  to 
niniiiir  the  duum  of  Jd§  writingi  pam- 
mann  to  ibe  ditjgtui  wbJeh  ought  0  btLvt 
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toAen  our  actum*  are  tomHimn  JtaiL  No 
one  can  fed  grandf  tender,  beautifid,  and 
jutt  ientimenUt  ufho  is  not  virtuous  at  the 
moment  rf  their  impression*  The  re- 
verse of  this,  1  am  aware,  must,  on  the 
same  principle,  be  true ;  and  for  all  that 
are  bad  in  Lord  Byron,  he  must  answer. 
But  in  this  last  class  many  more  have 
been  included  by  a  public,  not  equally 
nice  on  other  occasions^  than  strictly  and 
fairly  belong  to  it. 

''  So  far,  then,  Lord  Byron  had  much 
stronger  reason  for  bis  bitterness,  his  dis- 
content, and  his  misanthropy,  than  has 
been  granted  to  him.  It  was  not  all  sunshine 
with  him,  as  has  been  represented :  the 
situation  he  is  said  to  have  thrown  away 
did  not  afford  so  much  ground  for  grati- 
tude, rather  than  gloom  and  hatred.  He 
perceived  that,  while  he  was  treading  on 
flowers,  mines  of  pestilence  and  destruc- 
tion were  beneath.  Doors  flew  open  to 
him ;  voices  hailed  bun :  but  he  was  of  a 
temperament  too  ethereal  to  breathe  well 
in  the  tliick  tainted  air,— of  an  ear  too 
nice,  to  be  pleased  by  the  perfidious 
sounds. 

"  All  these,  however,  he  would  probably 
have  continued  to  endure ;  and  the  do- 
minion of  his  great  intellect,  the  mellow- 
ness and  sobriety  of  added  yesrs,  the 
calmness  which  long  intercourse  with 
mankind  gives  -to  the  irritability  of  the 
temper  and  nerves,  might  gradually  have 
secured  to  him  a  sort  of  fume  and  esti- 
mation less  dangerous,  and  more  satifl- 
foctory  both  to  his  judgment  and  his 
pride.  All  these  were  irretrievably  de- 
feated by  a  most  ill-assorted  combination 
of  domestic  events.  It  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  any  human  understanding  can 
command  all  the  complicated  trains  of 
human  affairs,  and  be  answerable  for  con- 
sequences which  will  befall  us  in  spite  of 
wisdom  and  virtue.  There  is  sometimes 
domestic  misery  where  there  is  no  fault.*' 

The  personalities  scattered  over 
some  of  Lord  Byron's  writings  in  re* 
lation  to  some  living  men  of.  Utters^ 
have  been  quoted  and  commenteil  on 
as,  scarcely  less  than  his  allusions  to 
his  own  domestic  affairs,  proving  un- 
manly spite  to  have  formed  an  essential 
part  of  nis  personal  character.  Some 
of  these  personalities — especially  those 
about  Mr  Coleridge— cannot  be  pardon- 
ed,  upon  any  grounds.  Mr  Coleridge 
is,  and  always  was,  incapable  of  in- 
juring any  human  being ;  and  he,  of 
all  men  in  the  world,  is  totally  above 
the  feelings  of  literary  envy.  He  al- 
ways, and  in  all  places,  did  justice  to 
Byron'a genius ;  BndhehaA  too  much 
SWfdtM9te,  (even  if  then  had  been  no* 


thing  more  in  the  caae^)  to  make  Lord 
Bvron's  personal  oonoems  the  aubjeet 
of  his  conversation.  But  might  not 
the  character  of  Coleridge  have  been 
much  mi^epresented  to  Lord  Byron  ? 
Mi^ht  he  not  have  suffered  himself  to 
be  influenced  by  that  sort  of  rumour^ 
however  absurd,  that  has  always  mix- 
ed up  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and 
Soutfiey  all  together,  as  if  they  were^ 
both  }K)ctically  and  personally,  com- 
pletely trcs  Juncti  in  uno  f  We  are 
afraid  that  there  may  have  been  no 
want  of  mean  understrappers  to  poi- 
Eon  his  lordship's  mind  with  base  lies 
as  to  Coleridge ;  and  we  are  certainly 
quite  unable  to  believe  that  Lord  By- 
ron is  chargeable  with  much  more 
than  being  a  great  deal  too  rash  and 
hast^  of  belief  as  to  this  matter.  What 
motive  could  he  have  for  abusing  the 
personal  character  of  a  brother  poet, 
for  whose  poetical  farce  he  himself 
had  pirhaps  done  more  than  any  other 
contemporary  ?  One  of  the  bcst-na- 
tured  and  kindcst-brartcd  men  in  the 
world,  Coleridge,  will  assuredly  suf- 
fer those  ill-advised  sarcasms  to  make 
no  lasting  impression  upon  his  rich 
and  noble  mind. 

As  to  Mr  Wordsworth,  and  still 
more  as  to  Mr  Seuthey,  we  confess  we 
lake  quite  a  different  view  of  the  mat- 
ter. The  former,  no  matter  from 
what  causes  external  to  himself,  from 
what  long  ill-usage  received  at  base 
hands,  and  entailing  innumerable 
constquences  of  real  evil — the  former 
illustrious  port  is  unquestionably  much 
bcliud  if  he  be  not  accustomed^  on  too 
many  occasions,  to  sneer  at,  and  ut- 
terly undervalue,  the  productions  of 
contemporary  genius  more  fortunate, 
in  the  worldly  meaning  of  tlie  word, 
than  his  own.  We  certainly  have  no 
sort  of  doubt  that  Mr  Wordsworth 
may  easily  have  permitted  himself  to 
say  things  of,  even  to.  Lord  Byron, 
Rufiicient  if  not  to  vindicate  and  justi- 
fy, to  aflbrd  at  least  no  inconsiderable 
apology  for,  the  few  insignificant  jokes, 
which,  after  all,  constitute  the  sum 
of  Lord  Bvron's  offences  against  him. 
And,  by  tne  vray,  wc  do  not  recollect 
that  any  of  these  jokes  were  levelled 
against  Mr  Wordsworth  otherwise 
than  in  his  poetical  capacity. 

With  regard  to  Mr  Southey,  the  case 
is  quite  of  another  kind.  Here  there 
was  a  real,  rooted  antipathy.  Lord 
Byron  considered  the  Laureate  as  a 
base  reneg^o  in  ^Udc&  ^tvCi  T^V^^ofi. 
Nothing  ocrald  ne  moce  libt^n^^vct 
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that  belief— Imt  it  was  his.  He,  more- 
Ofcr,  believed  Mr  Southey  to  be  his 
penonal  enemy — ^he  believed  him  to 
oe  a  man  accustomed,  in  all  possible 
wtyB,  to  abuse  and  vilify  nim  in 
hit  conversation  and  his  corresnond- 
ence.  Mr  Souihey  lias  denied  that 
this  was  true ;  but,  subsequently  to 
that  denial,  he  has  written  far  more, 
and  far  severer  things,  (in  so  far  as 
intention  goes,)  against  Lord  Byron, 
than  ever  Lord  Byron  wrote  against 
him.  He  who  has  (lubbed  Bvron  "  the 
chief  of  the  Satanic  school,'  can  have 
no  right  now  to  complain  of  Byron 
calling  hira  *•  Uenegado,"  and  "Turn- 
coat." They  are,  at  all  events,  quits. 
And  as  little  right  can  he  have  to  find 
fault  with  Byron's  too  easily  taking  up 
malevolent  misrepresentations  of  the 
tone  of  his  conversation  in  regard  to 
Lord  Byron,  who  himself  has,  since 
Lord-  Byron's  death,  written  a  violent 
diatribe  against  Lord  Byron,  merely 
on  the  authority  of  certain  passages  in 
Mr  Aled win's  book — a  bouk  which 
had  not  been  published  for  a  week, 
ere  every  man  of  sense  in  England 
was  well  satisfied  as  to  the  utter 
worthlessness  of  its  authority, — a 
book,  as  to  the  real  character  of  whieh, 
knowing  as  we  all  do  Mr  Southey 's 
intimate  relations  with  the  publisher 
of  the  Quarterly  Review,  we  c<m  with 
difficulty  suppose  ]Mr  Southey  to  have 
been  utterly  in  ^he  dark  for  many 
hours  after  it  came  into  his  hands. 

As  for  the  squibs,  epigrams,  8:c. 
about  some  of  his  own  friends,  such  as 
Mr  Uogers,  Mr  Moore,  and  Mr  Hob- 
house,  that  have,  although  unpub- 
lished, been  sufheic-ntly  heard  of  in 
the  world — we  really  cannot  pretend 
to  attich  any  sort  of  importance  to 
such  things.  It  is  certain  that  these 
gentlemen  were  always  the  firm  friends 
of  Lord  Byron,  and  it  is  certain  that 
hia  fame  is  now  as  dear  to  them  as  it 
ever  was.  There  are  moments  in  which 
we  all  crack  jokes  at  the  expense  of 
persons  for  whom  we  have  the  since- 
rcst  afftction  ;  and  the  only  difference 
is,  that  we  are  not  all  poets  and  au- 
thors like  Lord  Byron,  that  our  sar- 
castic words  are  forgotten,  while  his 
Ufera  tcripta  maneU  The  story  of  his 
having  said  to  his  mother,  when  he 
and  Mr  Hobhouse  parted  company  on 
their  travels,  that  he  "  was  glad  to  be 
alone,"  amounts  to  nothing ;  for  who 
k  he^  and  above  t^),  who  ia  the  poet, 
who  does  not  often  feel  the  depart  are 
of  btM  dettreMt  friend  as  a  temporary 
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relief  ?  The  man  that  was  composing 
Childe  Harold  had  other  things  to  en« 
tertain  him  than  the  conversation  of 
any  companion,  however  pleasant ; 
and  we  believe  there  arc  few  pleasant" 
er  companions  anywhere  than  Mr 
Hobhouse.  This -story,  however,  has 
been  magnified  into  a  mighty  matter 
by  Mr  Dallas,  whose  name  has  re« 
cently  been  rather  wearisomely  con- 
nected with  Lord  Byron's.  In  justice 
to  Mr  Hobhouse,  we  shall  quote  from 
the  Westminster  Review  a  passage 
upon  this  matter,  which  we  cannot 
doubt  to  have  come  from  Mr  H.'s 
own  pen.  ^Ir  Alexander  Dallas,  in 
talking  of  tlie  Chancellor's  injunction 
against  the  publication  of  some  of 
Lord  Byron's  letters,  obtained  by  Mr 
Hobhouse  acting  as  Lord  Byron's  exe- 
cutor, has  said, — 

"  Mr  Hobhoufle  ^^'as  travelling  with 
Lord  Byron  during  the  time  when  many 
of  these  letters  were  written,  and  proba- 
bly he  supposes  that  his  lordship  may 
have  oUtcn  mentioned  him  to  his  mother. 
This  seems  an  equally  natural  supposi. 
tion  with  the  other ;  and  if  it  should  have 
entered  into  ^Jr  HobIjouse*8  liead,  he 
would,  by  Rnalo;ry,  Ikj  equally  ready  to 
swear,  not  that  he  supposed  he  was  often 
mentioned,  but  that  lie  really  was  so. 
And  yet,  after  reading  Lord  Byron's  let- 
ters to  his  mother,  it  would  never  be  ga- 
thered from  them  that  lie  had  any  com- 
piinioii  at  hll  in  his  travels  ;  excejU^indeedf 
thai  Mr  Ilohftouse^s  name  is  mentioned  in 
an  nwnwrfition  of  his  suite  ;  nnd  ujwn  jxtrim 
in*i  with  hittif  Lord  Jii/ron  expressi^s  his  stUit^ 
Jactinn  at  ^v/ii:  a/one*** 

Mr  Hobhousc's  comment  on  this 
follows. 

**  Of  course  sueh  persons  as  Mr  Dal- 
las and  his  son  Alextmder  eouid  liave  no 
notion,  but  that  Mr  Hobhouse*s  interfe- 
rence to  prevent  the  publication  of  the 
correspondence  must  have  been  dictated 
by  some  interested  motive ;  and  hence^ 
the  cfTer  to  omit  any  passage  in  the  let- 
ter that  might  be  disagreeable  to  that 
gentleman.     And  here  we  will  remark, 
that  it  might  have  been  very  possible  that 
two  young  men,  neither  of  them  tbree- 
and-twenty,  travelling  together,  might  oc- 
casionally have  had  such  differences  as  to 
give  rise  to  uncomfortable  feelings,  which 
one  of  them  might  communicate  when 
writing  to  his  own  mother  j  but  that  it  is 
impossible  to  believe,  that  after  many 
years  of  subsequent  intercourse,  the  wri- 
ter would  make  a  present  of  such  letters 
for  publication,  as  coTvt.axtic^«n?5XYw5v%\ft 
wound  the  feeVmg*  oUumYnVYk^Vwrn^* 
was  living  on  iwms  qI  xYve  mwX  >aM%» 
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■trred  intimaef .  Mr  R.  C.  DbIUu,  in 
his  letter  to  Mn  Leigh,  whtcli  bit  ton 
has  publitiied,atterted  that  Mr  Hobhoute 
had  endeavoured  to  ttop  the  fortbooming 
Yoiume,  beeanse  he  wat  alarased  and  agi- 
tated (to  he  callt  it)  for  himtelf— and  he 
bints  that  he  had  reason  for  so  feeling— 
«s  if  Lord  Bjrron's  letters  might' contain 
disagreeable  meoUoii  of  him  ;  jret  it  after- 
wards turned  out,  upon  the  confession  of 
Dallas,  the  son,  that  Mr  Hobhouse  is 
'  mentioned  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
correspondence  with  great  affection*' 
Supposing  the  contrary  had  been  the  case, 
whose  character  would  have  suffered? 
Mr  Hobhouse  might  have  been  grieved, 
but  it  would  not  have  been  for  himself; 
the  indiscretion  of  giving  (if  he  did  give) 
such  letters  to  a  third  person  would  have 
Tested  with  Lord  Byron  ;  but  the  infamy 
of  publishing  them  would  have  belonged 
only  to  the  seller  of  the  manuscripts. 
We  will  show,  in  this  place,  another  proof 
of  the  sort  of  moral  principle  which  has 
presided  over  the  publication  in  question. 
It  answered  the  purpose  of  the  editor  to 
deal  in  the  strongest  insinuations  against 
Mr  Hobhouse;  but,  unfortunately,  his 
lather  had,  in  the  course  of  his  corre- 
spondence with  Lord  Byron,  mentioned 
that  gentleman  in  very  different  terms— ^ 
what  does  the  honest  editor  do  ?  he  gives 
only  the  initial  of  tlie  name,  so  tliat  the 
eulogy,  such  as  it  is,  may  serve  for  any 
Mr  H**.  Mr  R.  C.  Dallas's  words  are, 
•  I  gave  Murray  your  note  on  M  •  •,  to 
be  placed  in  the  page  with  Wingfield. 
He  must  have  been  a  very  extraordinary 
young  man,  and  1  am  sincerely  sorry  for 
U  *  *,  for  whom  I  have  felt  an  increased 
regard  ever  since  I  heard  of  his  intimacy 
with  my  son  at  Cadiz,  and  that  they  were 
mutually  pleased.*  [p.  165.]  The  H  *  • 
stands  for  Hobhouse,  and  the  M  *  *, 
whom  11.  C  Dallas  characterizes  here 
'  as  an  extraordinary  young  man,*  be- 
comes, in  the  hands  of  his  honest  son, 
'  an  unhappy  Atheist,'  [p.  325,]  whose 
name  he  mentions,  in  another  place,  at 
fill!  length,  and  characterizes  him  in  such 
a  way  as  must  give  the  greatest  pain  to 
the  surviving  relationt  and  friends  of  the 
deceased.  We  know  of  nothing  more  in- 
excusable than  this  conduct.  In  the  blind 
rage  to  be  avenged  of  Lord  Byron,  be- 
cause he  would  give  no  more  money  or 
manuscripts  to  Mr  It  C  Dallas,  and  of 
his  lordship's  executor,  because  he  would 
not  permit  his  private  letters  to  be  pub- 
lished ;  the  father  and  son  not  only  con- 
sign the  '  body,  soul,  and  muse*  of  their 


benefiictor  tq  perdtfkm^  bm  extend  tbtt 
malediction  to  those  whom  be  hat  v^ 
corded  as  being  the  objects  of  hk  alli^ 
tion  and  regard." 

Old  Mr  Dallas  anpesrs  to  hsrelien 
an  inveterate  twaddler,  and  tlioe  tiV 
even  worse  things  than  twaddling  ^ 
leged  against  him  by  Mr  Hobboua^  Bf 
the  article  we  have  been  qiuHMtf 
The  worst  of  these,  however,  nisWdfS 
statement  as  to  the  amoont  of  1A^#K 
cuniary  obligations  to  Lord  By^nf^ 
may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  in  a 
way  much  more  charitable  than  has 
found  favour  with  Mr  Hobhouse ;  and 
as  to  the  son,  TMr  Alexander  Dsilas,) 
we  assuredly  tnink  he  has  done  no« 
thing,  but  what  be  supposed  his  filial 
duty  bound  him  to,  in  tne  whole  mat- 
ter. Angry  people  will  take  sneering 
and  perverted  views  of  the  subject 
matter  of  dispute,  without  subjecting 
themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  mff'ntft- 
rested  world,  to  charges  so  heaTv  »m 
ther  as  Mr  Hobhouse  has  thought  fit 
to  bring  against  Mr  A.  Didlasi,  or  as 
Mr  A.  Dallas  has  thought  fit  to  bring 
against  Mr  Hobhouse.  As  for  the  song 
of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  what 
is  it,  after  aU,  but  a  mere  joke— 
Who  are  now  the  people's  men. 

My  boy  Hobbio? 
Yourself,  and  Burdett,  Gentlemen, 

And  Blackguards,  Hunt,  and  Cobbio ! 

What  is  this  foolery  to  the  jests 
that  passed  between  Swift  and  his 
dearest  cronies  ? 

As  for  Messrs  Moore  and  Rogers, 
we  shall  see  when  they  are  dead, — and 
their  Medwins,  or,  lietter  still,  their 
MSS.  speak  out — whether  they  have 
not  said  and  written  as  many  good 
things  at  Byron's  expense  as  ever  he 
did  at  theirs.  Good  Heavens !  What 
is  it  come  to — ^if  three  distinguished 
friends,  poets  and  wits  by  profession, 
may  not  exercise  occasionally  a  little 
of  their  poetical  wit  upon  each  other's 
foibles?  These  men  loved  and  respect- 
ed  each  other  through  life — what 
more  has  the  world  any  right  to  know 
about  the  matter  ? 

Some  farther  light  may  be  thrown 
upon  these  matters,  and  others  of  a 
similar  nature,  by  a  note  to  Count 
Gamba's  Narrative  on  Lord  Bvron'a 
last  Journey  to  Greece,*  in  wbicu  that 
gentleman  comments  upon  certain' pas- 
sages in  the  article  on  Lord  Byron's 


*  A  Narrative  of  Lord  Byron's  Last  Journey  to  Greece.    Extracted  from  the 
Jounml  of  Count  Peter  GfamlM^  who  attended  his  lAc^dikp  qa  ^SmX 
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charactar^  which  we  have  already  al- 
luded to  as  a  disgrace  even  to  the  Lou- 
don  Magazine.  Count  Gamba  speaks — 

"  We  were  in  excellent  health  and  spi- 
lila  during  o«r  whole  voyage  from  Italy 
to  Greece ;  and  for  this  we  were  partly 
indffhtrd  to  onr  medical  man,  and  partly 
to  that  temperance  which  was  observed 
bf  cvetj  one  on  board,  except  at  the  be- 
pamag  of  the  voyage  by  the  captain  of 
oar  Teasel,  who,  however,  ended  by  adopt- 
ing our  mode  of  life.  1  mention  this  to 
contradict  an  idle  story  told  in  a  maga- 
zine, (the  London,)  that  Lord  Byron  on 
this  voyage  '  passed  the  principal  part  of 
the  day  drinking  with  the  captain  of  tlie 
ship.'  lK>rd  Byron,  as  we  all  did,  passed 
bis  time  chiefly  in  reading.  He  dined 
alone  on  deck;  and  sometimes  in  the 
evening  he  sat  down  with  us  to  a  glass 
or  two,  not  more,  of  light  Asti  wine.  He 
asnsed  himself  in  jesting  occasionally 
with  tlio  captain,  whom  he  ended,  how- 
ever, by  inspiring  with  a  love  of  reading, 
laeh  aa  we  tliought  he  had  never  felt  be- 
fore. 

«■  To  give  some  idea  of  the  silly  stories 
that  were  told  to  the  prejudice  of  Lord 
ByTon*  and  which  some  of  his  biogra- 
phera  have  ahewn  every  inclination  to 
adopt  for  Cults,  I  will  mention,  that  our 
young  physician  confessed,  that  for  the 
first  fifteen  days  of  our  voyage  he  had 
lived  in  perpetual  terror,  having  been  in- 
formed that  if  he  committed  the  slightest 
fault.  Lord  Byron  would  have  him  torn 
to  pieces  by  his  dogs,  which  he  kept  for 
that  purpose ;  or  would  order  his  Tartar 
to  dash  his  brains  out.  This  Tartar  was 
Baptista  Falsieri  the  Venetian.  In  the 
tame  manner,  the  English  inhabitants, 
both  civil  and  military,  of  Cephalonia, 
seemed  surprised  by  the  kind,  affable, 
open,  and  humorous  disposition  of  Lord 
Byron,  having  formed  a  preconception  of 
him  quite  contrary  to  his  real  character. 
The  writer  in  the  magazine,  who  certain- 
ly ncrer  saw  Lord  Byron  in  his  life, 
cfcooies  to  insert  this  fiict,  and  to  place 
tlie  snrprise  nnd  delight  to  the  account 
of  hta  Lordship,  who,  he  says,  *  wu  gm- 
^led  lo  a  moU  extravagant  pitch.*  And  at 
what?— merely  because  he  was  *  in  good 
odour,'  the  writer  says, '  with  the  autho- 
rities of  the  Island.'  If  his  Lordship  was 
*  gratiAed  to  a  most  extravagant  pitch,' 
be  concealed  his  gratification  from  me, 
who  was  with  him  almost  every  hour  in 
the  day.  Pleased  he  was  at  the  attentiona 
of  the  Cephalonian  English,  as  it  was  his 
nature  to  be  with  the  attentions  of  any 
penons  who  seemed  to  wish  him  well : 
tbe  rest  is  fictkm.  Perhaps  I  may  be  par- 
doa^d  Jbr  ailuding  to  one  or  two  other 
pnieaded  iketf  introduced  by  tbe  same 
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writer,  in  order  to  flriish  the  features  of 
the  portrait  which  he  has  given  of  Lord 
Byron.  '  It  was  dangerous,*  says  that 
writer,  *  for  his  friends  to  rise  in  the 
world,  if  they  valued  his  friendship  naore 
than  their  own  fame— he  hated  them.* 
This  is  very  easily  said,  and  is  with  equal 
difficulty  disproved ;  because  the  contro- 
versialists of  both  sides  may  end  in  say- 
ing, *  in  my  opinion,  he  did  hate  them ;' 
whilst  the  other  can  only  reply,  *  in  my 
opinion,  he  did  not.'  In  proportion,  how- 
ever, as  the  charge  is  so  easily  made,  and 
with  such  difficulty  refuted,  and  as  it  is  a 
most  serious  imputation,  the  writer  ought 
to  have  some  very  good  grounds  for  his 
assertion.  I  would  therefore  beg  to  ask 
him,  which  of  his  friends  Lord  Byron 
ever  was  known  to  hate,  because  or  when 
*  they  rose  in  the  world  ?*  Which  of  hia 
friends,  I  further  ask,  was  he  ever  known 
to  hate  at  all  ?  Those  very  few  indwiduait 
who,  I  have  alwc^s  un^arstood  from  hit 
LordMp*t  own  Iqts,  were  hiajriendt,  J  never 
heard  him  talk  of,  except  in  termtrfthe  fnoit 
sincere  attachment.  My  own  ofjinion  itJuM 
the  contrary  to  that  of  the  wriier  in  the  ma- 
gaztne,  I  think  he  jmded  himself  on  the  suc» 
cesses  of  his  friends^  and  cited  them  as  a 
pro<f  (f  discernment  in  the  choice  of  some  of 
his  comjKinions.  This  I  know,  that  ^eiwy 
he  had  not  the  least  sjxirk  in  his  whole  dit^ 
jxmtion  :  he  had  strong  antifKUhies,  certain^ 
/y,  to  one  or  tuni  individuals;  but  I  have  al» 
ways  understood  from  those  most  likely  to 
know,  that  he  never  broke  uith  any  <f  the 
friends  of  his  youth»  and  that  his  earliest  a^- 
tachments  uvre  also  his  last. 

**  Again,  in  order  to  prove  the  diffi- 
culty of  living  with  Lord  Byron,  it  is  said, 
that  *  when  Mr  Hobhouse  and  he  tra- 
velled in  Greece  together,  they  were  gene- 
rally a  mile  asunder.'  I  have  the  best 
authority  for  saying,  that  this  is  not  the 
fact :  that  two  young  men,  who  were  con^ 
tinually  together,  and  slept  in  the  same 
room  for  many  months,  should  not  alH-ajra 
have  ridden  side  by  side  on  their  journey 
is  very  likely ;  but  when  Lord  Byron  and 
Mr  Hobhouse  travelled  in  Greece,  it 
would  have  been  as  little  safe  as  comfort- 
able to  be  '  generally  a  mile  asunder;' 
and  the  truth  is,  they  were  generally  very 
near  each  other. 

"  The  writer,  wishing  to  shew  how  at- 
tentive Lord  Byron  was  to  his  own  per- 
son, says,  'And  in  these  exercises  so  care- 
ful was  he  of  his  hands,  (one  of  tliose 
little  vanities  which  beset  men,)  that  he 
wore  gloves  even  in  swimming !'  This 
is  certainly  not  true ;  and  I  should  say, 
on  the  contrary,  that  he  wore  gloves  (if 
it  be  worth  whWe  lo  meivtAOW  %>ajdcv  ^  tKt* 
cumstance)  raXUei  \es«  VXvui  mon*^  m«^' 
I  have  known  Vnm  tvd«  ^v\.YiQ>aX.  >^m. 
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"  I  could  contradict  other  assertions 
of  the  magazine- writer,  which,  though 
trifling  in  themselves,  have  served  as  a 
foundation  for  his  *  personal  character  of 
Lord  Byron ;'  but  4  feel  rehictaiit  to  en- 
ter upon  a  task,  wliich  will  doubtless  one 
day  or  the  other  be  better  performed  by 
some  fellow-countryman  of  my  illustrious 
friend.  Indeed,  I  should  not  have  said  as 
much  as  I  have,  had  I  not  been  informed 
that  the  article  to  which  I  allude  has 
made  some  impression  upon  the  English 
public,  having  on  the  first  appearance  an 
air  of  candour  and  impartiality,  as  well 
as  of  being  written  after  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  great  original ;  where- 
as, though  there  is  some  truth  in  his 
statements,  it  is  certain  that  neither  the 
writer  nor  his  informants  were  fair  judges 
of  the  person  intended  to  be  pourtray- 
ed." 

We  sincerely  hope,  that  the  Count 
Gamba's  expectation  of  a  Life  of  I^rd 
Byron,  written  by  one  of  his  true  and 
intimate  friends,  will  not  long  remain 
unfulfilled.  Dallas's  book,  utterly  fee- 
ble and  drivelling  as  it  is,  contains 
certainly  some  very  interesting  parti- 
culars as  to  his  feelings  wlien  he  was 
a  very  young  author.  The  whole  get- 
ting up  of  the  two  first  cantos  oC  Childe 
Harold — the  diffidence — the  fears  — 
the  hopes  that  alternately  depnssed 
and  elevated  his  spirits  wliile  the  vo- 
lume was  printing,  are  txhibittd.  so  as 
to  form  apicture  that  all  students  of  lite- 
rature, at  least,  will  never  cease  to  prize. 
All  the  rest  of  the  work  is  more  about 
old  Dallas  than  young  Byron,  and  is 
utter  trash.  MrMedwin's  book,  again, 
has  been  dissected  by  Murray,  1  lob- 
house,  &c.  in  such  style,  that  no  man 
can  ever  henceforth  ap})eal  to  it  as  au- 
thority. Nevertheless,  there  are  many 
things  in  it  also  which,  from  internal 
evidence,  one  can  scarcely  doubt  to  be 
true, — and,  perhaps,  some  of  the  most 
interesting  of  these  may  be  confirmed 
hereafter  on  authority  of  another  de- 
Bcription.    Mr  Moore,  on  dit,  is  pro- 

Earing  Memoirs  of  Lord  Byron.     If 
e  merely  endeavours  to  recall  to  me- 
mory those  parts  of  the  burnt  auto- 
biography, that  never,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, should  have  been  burnt, 
and  adds  anecdotes  and  recollections 
of  his  own  occasional  companionship 
with  Byron,  and  letters,  nothing  can  be 
better.    But  we  certainly  protest  al- 
together against  Mr  ^loore  as  the  for- 
mal and  complete  historian  of  Byron's 
life,    Mr  Hothouse,  by  hlg  early  iii- 
timacy  continued  uninterrupted  to  tfie 
clage,  his  participation  above  all  in 


Byron's  early  and  influenCiftl  trafdi ; 
and>  we  may  add,  even  by  his  sympa- 
thy with  Lord  Byron's  (pinions,  how- 
ever wrong  and  dangerou8,a8  to  politieil 
matters,  a))pears  to  be  clearly  desigaft- 
ted  as  the  man  whose  duty  it  it  to  «•• 
dertake  a  work  which  the  world  huM 
unquestionable  title  to  expect  fromi 
one.  No  set  o"  people  can  differ 
widely  from  Mr  Hobhouse's  vie 
to  politics,  and  perhaps  some 
matters,  than  wc  do,  and  alwayi 
done.  But  neither  can  any  one,  who 
has  read  his  history  of  Napoleon's 
Hundred  Days,  doubt  his  capacity  to 
execute  a  work  on  tliis  subject  worthy 
of  going  down  to  posterity,  in  conjunc- 
tion  with  Lord  Byron's  own  immortal 
works.  This  will  be  the  true  *'  Illus- 
trations of  Childe  Harold."  Moore 
could  write  a  much  cleverer,  and  more 
sparkling  collection  of  anecdotes  than 
Hobhouse, — but  he  has,  by  his  Captain 
Kock,  convinced  all  the  world,  that  he 
is  utterly  incapable  of  taking  up  a  sub- 
ject essentially  serious — and  discussing 
it  in  a  manner  at  all  credit^ible  to  him- 
self, and  satisfactory  to  the  world.  More- 
over, Moore  is,  after  all,  an  Irishman— 
and  il  is  an  Englishman  bom  and  bred, 
who  alone  can  understand  thoroughly 
the  fei^lings  and  character  of  this  great 
English  poet. 

Until  some  such  book  as  tliis  has 
been  published — and  until  Lord  By- 
ron's own  correspondence  has,  in  ])art 
at  least,  appeared, — it  is  sufficiently 
obvious,  that  common  candour  and 
justice  demand  from  the  public  the 
suspension  of  any  final  striking  of  a 
balance,  in  regard  to  the  good  and  the 
evil  which  were  blended  in  Lord  By- 
ron's character.  In  tlie  meantime,  it 
is  most  consolatory  to  us,  and  must  be 
60  to  every  mind  that  is  not  degraded 
by  bigotry,  arrogance,  or  spleen,  to  ob- 
serve, tliat  the  last  great  act  of  the 
drama  of  his  life  was,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  former  parts  of  it, 
throughout  characterized  by  every- 
thing that  is  best,  noblest,  wisest. 
Count  Gamba's  name  comes  upon  our 
ears,  associated  with  some  very  dis- 
agreeable recollections  ;  and  liis  book 
is — as  a  book — ^but  a  poor  one.  It  con- 
tains, however,  quite  enough  of  facts 
to  satisfy  all  mankind  that  Lord  Byron 
in  Greece  was  everything  that  the 
friends  of  freedom,  and  the  friends  of 
genius,  could  have  wished  him  to  be. 
Placed  amidst  all  the  perplexities  of 
most  vile  aud  woxthless,  iutri^ing 
factions — at  t\\e  same  \xav«  cxwswA  xa 
and  harassed  >>^  xYv^  ov^tv  nVAciiw  o^ 
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mttiT  ntteily  irreconeiUble  iett  of 
mere  btrbaritn  robbers — ^tbe  equally 
Wirbaroiii  ebieft  of  whom  were  pre- 

•endiiig  to  play  the  parte  of  gentle- 
two  and  generals — and,  what  was  per- 
ittpt  attll  more  trying,  perpetually  an- 

fltvytd,  interrupted,  ana  baffled  by  the 
toe,  folly,  and  obstinate  dnvel« 
of  his  own  coa4jutor8,  such  as 
Moel  Stanhope  and  the  German 
sUenes — ^he,  and  he  alone,  ap- 
to  have  sustained  throughout  the 
calmneK  of  a  philosopher,  the  inte- 
grity of  a  patriot,  and  the  constancy  of 
a  hero.  If  anything  could  haTe  done 
Greece  real  good,  in  her  own  sense  of 
the  word,  at  this  crisis,  it  roust  have 
been  the  prolongation  of  the  life  he  had 
devoted  to  her  service.  He  had  brought 
with  him  to  her  shores  a  name  glo- 
rious and  commanding;  but,  ere  he 
died,  the  influence  of  his  tried  pru- 
dence, magnanimous  self-denial,  and 
utter  superiority  to  faction,  and  all 
factions  views,  had  elevated  him  into 
a  position  of  authority,  before  which, 
evett  the  most  ambitiously  unprinci- 
pled of  the  Greek  leaders  were  begin- 
nii^  to  fed  the  necessity  of  controlling 
their  paanons,  and  silencing  their  pre* 
teosioiis.  The  arrival  of  part  of  the  loan 
fhim  Rnghmd — ^procured,  ss  it  unques- 
tioB^ly  had  been,  chiefly  through  the 
infloeDce  of  his  name — was,  no  doubt, 
the  circamttanoe  that  gave  such  com- 
manding elevation  to  his  persond  in- 
flnenee  in  Greece,  during  the  dosing 
scenes  of  his  career.  But  nothing  ex- 
cept the  visible  and  undoubted  cxcel- 
knoe  of  his  deportment  on  occasions 
the  most  perplexing — ^nothing  but  the 
Bioral  dig^ty  expressed  in  every  word 
and  actkm  of  his  while  in  Greece — 
Bodiing  but  the  eminent  superiority 
of  ^enonal  character,  resources,  and 
gemos  which  he  had  exhibited — could 
possibly  have  reconciled  the  minds  of 
those  hostile  fiictions  to  the  notion  of 
invcstingany  Foreign^  and  Frank  with 
the  supreme  authority  of  their  execu- 
tive government.  We  have  no  sort  of 
doubt,  thst  if  Byron  had  died  three 
months  later,  he  would  have  died  go- 
vernor of  all  the  emandpated  pro- 
vinces of  Greece.  This  is  a  melancholy 
thought,  hut  it  is  also  a  proud  one. 

▲s  for  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  pre« 
sent  oonflict— that,  even  if  Byron  had 
lmd,«iid  eoQtinued  to  act  as  gloriously 
m  ho  had  begiu— must  stm,  in  our 
hnntafe  ofhAm,  haiv  remMined  a  mat- 
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tion  is  not — Whether  we  wish  Greece 
to  be  free  from  the  Turkish  sway? 
As  to  this,  there  is  no  diversity  of  feel- 
ing among  any  men  of  common  edu- 
cation, and  common  fcding  in  any 
country  of  Christendom.  The  real 
question  is — ^Whether  the  Greeks  have 
not  chosen  to  commence  their  conflict 
at  a  most  improper  and  imprudent 
time  ?  And  that  question  we  assured- 
ly cannot  have  any  difficulty  about  an- 
swering. They  began  their  conflict 
when  all  FiUrope  was  in  profound 
peace ;  so  that  they  could  not  have  any 
rational  expectation  of  being  support- 
ed by  any  foreign  /xnp^r  whatever. 
This  was  of  itself  sumdent  idiocy.  But 
more  still,  they  began  thdr  conflict  ero 
they  had  dther  heads  to  guide  them 
— ^hands  to  fight  for  them— or  money 
to  sustain  them.  Their  chief  men  are 
dther  paltry  intriguers  from  Constan- 
tinople, or  wild  robber  captains  from 
their  hills.  They  have  no  army,  and 
scarcely  any  prospect  of  having  one, 
as  anybody,  tnat  has  read  M.  Gam- 
ba's  book,  must  be  convinced.  They 
have  no  resources  worth  speaking  o^ 
but  what  they  get  from  abroad — ^And 
what  permanent  or  effectual  aid  can  a 
nation  expect  fVom  loans  such  as  they 
have  been  asking,  and  in  part  obtain- 
ed ?  There  is  no  real  spirit  of  any  kind 
among  them,  except  only  the  spirit  of 
hatred  to  the  Turks,  and  the  spirit  of 
vile  jealousy,  and  hatred  of  each  other. 
They  began  flHy  years  too  soon.  Had 
they  waited,  education  was  beginning 
to  iiud  ite  way  imong  the  more  weal- 
thy classes — commerce  was  beginning 
to  flourish — a  national  spirit  was  be^ 
ginning  to  be  formed — but  they  start- 
ed ere  any  one  of  the  appliances  was 
in  a  state  of  efficient  preparation.  Wit- 
ness one  fact  for  a  thousand.  A  pri- 
vate English  nobleman,  without  any 
practice  either  of  arms  or  politics,  was, 
almost  from  the  moment  he  appeared 
amongst  them,  fdt  universally  to  be 
the  only  man  capable  of  discharging 
the  hignest  duties  in  their  state.  It 
is  true,  that  this  man  was  Byron  ;^- 
but,  after  all,  what  w^ould  a  mreigner 
like  Byron  have  been  in  any  country 
really  fit  and  ripe  for  playing  the  part 
that  Greece  has  undertaken  ?  Not  no- 
thing surely — ^but  as  surdy  not  very 
much. 

The  wisdom  or  folly  of  the  Greek 
csuse,  as  it  is  called,  has,  however « 
very  little  to  do  wilYi  oxw  \wAi^«oX  %.% 
to  Lord  Byron's  condxi^cX)  %&««  ViVA 
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espoused  H.  That  conducl,  we  repeat, 
was  blamelessly  illustrious — ^it  was 
dear,  high,  and  glorious  throughout 
The  last  poem  he  wrote  was  produced 
upon  his  birth-day,  not  many  weeks 
before  he  died.  We  consider  it  as  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  touching  effusions 
of  his  noble  genius.  We  think  he  who 
reads  it,  and  can  ever  after  bring  him* 
self  to  regard  even  the  worst  transgres- 
sions that  have  ever  been  charged 
against  Lord  Byron,  with  any  feelings 
but  those  of  humble  sorrow  and  man- 
ly pity,  is  not  deserving  of  the  name 
of  man.  The  deep  and  passionate 
struggles  with  the  inferior  elements  of 
his  nature  (and  ours)  which  it  records 
— the  lofty  thirsting  after  purity — the 
heroic  devotion  of  a  soul  half  weary  of 
life,  because  unable  to  believe  in  its 
own  Dowers  to  live  up  to  what  it  so  in- 
tensely felt  to  be,  and  so  reverentially 
honoured  as,  the  right — the  whole  pic- 
ture of  this  mighty  spirit,  often  dar- 
kened, but  never  sunk,  often  erring^ 
but  never  ceasing  to  sec  and  to  wor- 
ship the  beauty  of  virtue — the  repen- 
tance of  it,  the  anguish,  the  aspira- 
tion, almost  stifled  in  despair— the 
whole  of  this  is  sudi  a  whole,  that  we 
are  sure  no  man  can  read  these  solemn 
verses  too  often,  and  we  recommend 
them  for  repetition,  as  the  best  and 
most  conclusive  of  all  possible  an- 
Rwers,  whenever  the  name  of  fiyron  is 
insulted  by  those  who  permit  them- 
selves to  forget  nothing  either  in  his 
life  or  his  writings  but  the  good. 

*'ri8  time  this  heart  should  be  unmoved, 
Since  others  it  hatli  ceased  to  move  ; 
Tet  thougli  I  cannot  be  beloved, 
Still  let  mc  love! 

My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf; 

The  flowers  and  fruits  of  love  are  gone ; 
The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief, 
Are  mine  alone ! 

The  fire  tliat  on  my  bosom  preys 
Is  lone  as  some  volcanic  isle ; 
No  torch  is  kindled  at  its  blaze— 
A  funeral  pile ! 

The  hope,  the  fear,  the  jeak>ns  care^ 

The  exalted  portion  of  the  pain 
And  power  of  love,  I  cannot  share. 
But  wear  the  chain. 


Bnt  'tis  not  fAiii— and  'tis  not 
Such  thoughts  should  shake  my  soul, 
nor  notp, 
Where jt)4fqr  decks  the  hero*M  Incr, 
OrbiadBhia  brow. 


The  sword,  the  banner,  and  the  field. 
Glory  and  Greece,  around  me  aee ! 
The  Sipartan,  borne  upon  his  shield. 

Was  not  more  free- 
Awake  !  (not  Greece— «he  u  awake !) 

Awake,  my  spirit !  Think  through  toftMw 
Thy  life-blood  tracks  its  parent  lakei 
And  then  strike  home  I 

Tread  those  reviving  passions  down. 

Unworthy  manhood !  unto  thee 
Indifferent  should  the  smile  or  frown 
Of  beauty  be. 

If  thou  regret'st  thy  youth,  loAy  Ikr  T 

The  land  of  honourable  death 
Is  here : — up  to  the  fleld,  and  give 
Away  thy  breath ! 

Seek  out— less  often  sought  than  found, 
A  soldier's  grave— for  thee  the  best ; 
Then  look  around,  and  choose  thy  ground, 
And  take  thy  rest. 

We  believe  we  said,  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  tills  paper,  that  wc  should 
speak,  in  the  course  of  it,  of  Ixurd  By- 
ron's genius  also,  as  wdl  as  of  his 
personal  character.  We  feel,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  enter 
upon  this  at  any  length  now ;  nor  an 
we  sure  that  umost  anybody  would 
wish  us  to  do  so.  He  unquestionably 
has  taken  his  place  as  a  Bridsh  das- 
sic  of  the  first  order :  Of  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Individual  men, 
even  of  ercat  talents,  may  dispute  and 
cavil  under  the  influence  of  individual 
prejudices,  either  of  poetical  theory  or 
of  personid  feeling ;  but  the  voice  of 
England,  the  voice  of  Europe,  has  spo- 
ken, and  has  been  heard.  There  is  no 
possibility  that  any  man  should,  with- 
out the  highest  genius,  exert  over  the 
mind  of  his  contemporaries  that  tort 
of  influence  which  Byron  has  exert- 
ed, without  deserving  to  do  so,  and 
without  continuing  to  excit  a  mighty 
influence  over  the  mind  of  all  Aiture 
time.  He  is,  and  he  always  will  be, 
one  of 

"  The  dead,    but    sceptred  Sovereigns, 

who  still  mle 
Our  spirits  fh>m  their  urns.—'* 

Yet  he  died  at  seven-and-thirty ; 
and  who  shall  say — nay^  who  can  be- 
lieve, that  the  genius  of  Byron,  if  his 
life  had  been  prolonged,  might,  must 
not  have  produced  works  sufficient  to 
leave  even  the  best  of  what  he  hai 
liequeatbed  ua  cmu^^axaitlvelY  iu  the. 
shade? 
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He  WM  one  of  tboie  true  masten, 
whoBeBaocesrive  works  attested,  afanost 
alwsyt,  pr(^p!«88iTe  power.  We  cannot 
bat  fodc  upon  tbe  nrst  two  cantos  of 
(Siilde  Harold,  in  spite  of  their  many 
exquiaite  passages,  as  weak,  even  bov- 
oh,  compositions^  compared  with  tne 
ddid — ^infinitclv  more  so  with  the 
fixirth.  In  thatlast  canto  of  Harold^  so 
rich  with  its  ebborate  pomp  of  language 
ind  Teradflcation — so  pregnant  witn 
passionate  thought,  wiUi  beauty  of  all 
lorts,  with  the  exquiaite  feeling  of  na- 
tural beauty,  the  beauty  of  art,  the 
solemnity  oi  earthly  ruin  and  decay — 
80  massively  strong,  and  yet  so  elasti- 
csUy  buoyant  throughout ; — ^in  the  la- 
ment of  TassOj  which  we  think  is,  as 
I  whole,  superior  to  Pope's  best  and 
greatest  efllbrt,  the  Abelardand  EloLsa, 
and  indeed  to  any  poem  of  the  same 
class  ^utt  the  world  has  seen — ^in  that 
apedmen  of  intense  unaffected  pathos, 
and  most  graceful  versification  ; — in 
the  ndendid  narrative  of  the  Corsair 
and  Lara,  so  easy,  so  terse,  so  vigor- 
ous in  composition,  and  so  abounding 
m  the  display  of  compact  and  com- 
plete imoginafive  power; — ^in  the  pen- 
sive elegance  of  Parasina  ;^above  all, 
in  the  colossal,  mysterious,  heart-rend- 
ing gloom  of  Manfred  : — ^in  all  and 
in  each  of  these  we  certainly  apprehend 
that  no  succeeding  age,  in  which  ge- 
nius is  appreciated  and  honoured,  can 
ever  ceaae  to  acknowledge  and  reve- 
rence the  soul  of  a  poet,  and  the  hand 
of  a  master,  of  the  very  highest  class. 
The  few,  the  very  few,  who  stand 
above  Byron,  must  not  be  classed  at 
all. 

In  the  other  serious  poems  of  Lord 
Byron  (which  we  have  not  namcd^ 
the  public  appears  to  have  decidcu 
justly,  that  he  nas  been  less  fortunate. 
The  Corsair  threw  the  Giaour  and  die 
Bride  of  Abydos  entirely  into  the 
shade;  and,  in  spite  of  many  isolated 
paaaagea,  quite  equal  to  any  he  ever 
produced,  espedaily  in  Cain  and  Sar- 
danapalus,  his  more  formal  dramatic 
poems,  have  been  weighed  in  the  ba- 
lance against  Manfred,  and  found 
wanting. 

His  Beppo  is  a  very  clever  jeu  d'cs- 
prit :  but  Don  Juan  must  not  be  al- 
luded to  so  briefly.  We  have  little 
lientatioa  in  sajring,  that  we  regard 
that  work  as,  upon  the  whole,  the 
most  oiieinal^  remarkable,  and  power- 
fid  of  aff  ^  works  (^  Lord  Bjron's 
geauu-     The  exquisite  grace  of  its 


language  and  versification  (generally 
speaking,  for  it  is  often  very  careless 
as  to  both  of  these  matters),  the  keen 
and  searching  observation— the  per- 
fect knowledge  of  human  nature  in 
very  many  of  its  weakest,  and  in  very 
many  of  its  strongest  points — the  wit 
— the  humour — the  really  Shakespea- 
rean touches  of  character  scattered  over 
every  page — these  are  excellencies 
which  lie  sufficiently  on  the  surface  of 
this  extraordinary  poem.  The  pro- 
found philosophical  truth  displayed  in 
the  conduct  of  the  work«— the  grada- 
tions of  the  incidents,  and  the  fine 
dcvelopement  of  the  principal  charac- 
ter— these  arc  mattersdemauding  more 
study,  and  sure,  if  that  study  be  given, 
to  reward  it  abundantly. 

Nothing  can  be  more  true,  than 
that  Lord  Byron  possessed,  after  all, 
but  a  limited  knowledge  of  man  and 
man's  nature.  Such  is  certainly  the 
case ;  for  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  we 
must  have  seen  a  wider  range  of  cha- 
racters and  sentiments  in  his  works. 
He  knew  not,  neither  does  he  deal 
with,  the  sound,  healthy  workings  of 
virtuous,  innocent,  unpolluted  na- 
tures. No ;  but  he  deals  with  the  in- 
most recesses  of  the  dark  heart — he 
pourtrays  the  blackest  glooms  of  the 
most  powerful,  though  the  most  mi- 
serable of  passions — ^he  tears  the  mask 
from  the  tront  of  frigid  hypocrisy — 
he  lays  bare  the  misery  of  unsatisfied 
infidel  intellect  on  the  one  hand — and 
the  worthless  poverty  of  mere  conven- 
tional forms  of  goodness  upon  the 
other,  in  Don  Juan,  he  has  shewn 
himself  to  be,  as  a  wit  and  a  satirist, 
quite  equal  to  Le  Sage — to  Voltaire 
nimself ;  and  he  has  done  so  without 
darkening  from  our  eyes  one  spark  of 
that  nobler  and  more  enthusiastic  ce- 
nius,  which  nature  had  never  before 
granted  to  any  man  in  conjunction 
with  such  powers  of  wit  as  he  pos- 
sessed. No  one  can  defend  the  li- 
centiousness of  some  descriptions  in 
this  poem ;  but  the  refinement  and  art 
of  the  whole  composition  are  so  great, 
that  we  really  do  not  entertain  any 
apprehensions  of  its  ever  being  a  fiiu> 
vourite  book  with  the  sort  of  readers 
likely  to  be  essentiaUy  injured  by  those 
offensive  passages,—- which,  after  all, 
are  not  vciy  many — ^not  nearly  so  many, 
certainly,  as  those  who  take  their  opi- 
nions firom  the  reviews  must  imagine. 

We  8^1  lake  \eaNc  \o  c«i»Sl^^  ^vk 
subject  ^,Cot  the  \Btcw5SiOi  "wJlk  %3asj!^M:t 
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qootetion  from  the  letters  of  Sir  Eger- 
ton  Brydgou  In  fpite  of  loine  feeble- 
neis  of  expresdoD,  there  ctn  be  no 
doubt  that  this  respectable  Teteran 
speaks  a  great  deal  of  very  honesty 
manly  truth  about  Lord  Byron. 

^  Such  a  perpetual  tumiilt  of  violent 
emotions  as  that  in  which  Lord  Byron 
lived,  perhaps  contributed  to  shorten  his 
existence:  it  was  a  fever  which  had  a 
direct  tendency  to  wear  him  out;  and 
weakened  him  for  the  attack  of  any  acci- 
dental illness,  which  thus  became  irresis- 
tible. If  there  be  any  one  who  is  not 
affected  and  awed  by  so  sudden  a  disso- 
lution of  so  many  extraordinary  endow- 
ments ;  of  gifts  of  nature  so  very  bril- 
liant ;  of  acquisitions  so  unlikely  to  re- 
cur ;  of  such  a  fund  of  images  and  senti- 
ments ;  and  observations,  and  reflections, 
and  opinions,  so  matured,  so  polished, 
and  so  habituated  to  be  ready  to  pour 
themselves  forth  to  the  world  on  tvtry 
occasion ;  he  must  be  a  creature  totally 
insensible,  and  stupidly  indiff'erent  to  aU 
those  instinctive  sympathies  which  make 
us  regard  with  affection  and  pride  the 
intellectual  and  more  dignified  port  of 
our  being.  He  who  is  himself  feeble 
in  intellect,  is  yet  commonly  conscious 
of  its  value ;  he  admires  and  views 
with  awe  the  high  in  talent;  he  en- 
vies, and  would  desire  to  possess,  what 
Is  thus  denied  to  him  ;  he  may  not  ade- 
quately admire  the  brilliancy  of  the  pros- 
pect, when  the  sun  lights  it  up ;  but  he 
feels  a  deep  chill  and  loss  of  pleasure 
when  the  snn  retires  and  leaves  all  before 
him  an  indistinct  mass  of  darkness. 
Lord  Byron  was  often,  in  truth,  a  sun 
that  lighted  up  the  landscapes  of  the 
earth,  and  penetrated  into  the  human 
heart,  and  surrounded  its  altarwith  beams 
of  brightness. 

**  His  death  is  an  awful  dispensation  of 
Providence,  and  humbles  the  pride  of 
man's  ambition,  and  of  his  self-estimation. 
In  the  eye  of  Providence  those  powers 
we  estimate  so  loftily  must  be  as  nothing, 
or  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  they 
would  be  thus  suddenly  cut  off  before 
their  time. 

**  But  to  our  narrow  ken,  the  splendid 
genius  of  Lord  Byron  must  still  be  con- 
sidered of  mighty  import.  Yet  it  is  the 
inseparable  lot  of  man,  *  not  to  know 
the  full  value  of  a  treasure  till  it  is 
taken  from  us.'  Highly  as  we  admired 
Lord  Byron  in  his  li£e,  wo  shall  admire 
him»  if  possible*  infinitely  more,  now  that 
it  is  gone.  Variety  will  not  make  amends 
for  intensenesB  in  particular  paths :  but 


Lord  Byron  bad  both  uneqaaDed  vaiiety 
and  intensenesa  in  dL  He  bad  not  only 
the  supremacy  of  a  sublime,  sombre^  me- 
lancholy, mysterious  imagination;  bat 
he  had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  wit  aad 
humour,  and  a  most  precise  and  mimito 
knowledge  of  all  the  details  of  comnum 
life ;  a  Ajuiliarity  with  all  its  habits  and 
expressions ;  a  lively  and  perfect  insight 
into  all  its  absurdities ;  and  a  talent  of 
exposing  them,  so  practised,  so  easy,  and 
so  happy,  that  it  might  be  supposed  he 
had  never  wandered  into  the  visionary, 
and  never  occupied  himself  with  anything 
but  the  study  of  man  in  familiar  society. 
The  alternate  and  opposite  ability  of 
throwing  off  the  incumbrance  of  all  de- 
grading circumstances  from  imagery, 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  higher 
poetry,  and  thai  of  bringipig  Jorih  those 
very  set-oflii  for  the  purposes  of  degra- 
dation, seems  to  require  such  contrary 
habits  of  attention,  as  well  as  of  temper 
and  feeling,  that  they  have  been  scarcely 
ever  united  in  the  same  person.  Nor  is 
it  much  less  extraordinary,  that  in  thiSf 
as  in  his  graver  imagination,  all  is  faith- 
ful to  nature :  there  is  no  exaggeration  ; 
the  points  selected  for  his  wit  and  hu- 
mour are  sketched  with  admirable  exact- 
ness ;  nay,  the  surprising  Ukateu  is  one 
of  the  great  attractions  of  this  comic 

painting.*' 

•  •  • 

"  Wherever  Lord  Byron  has  given  any 
images,  sentiments,  or  thoughts,  as  his 
own,  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that 
he  has  imputed  to  them  more  force  than 
his  own  mind  and  bosom  bore  witness  to. 
I^  therefore,  there  are  to  be  found  in  hia 
numerous  poems  frequent  passages  of 
noble  thoughts,  and  generous  and  affect- 
ing  feelings,  they  are  such  as  on  those 
occasions  must  have  been  the  inmates  of 
his  own  soul  and  heart.  They  shew 
themselves  by  their  frerimess  and  nature 
never  to  be  put  on,— never  worn  as  a 
dress. 

**  Lord  Byron  was  himself  the  being 
of  imagination,  whose  character  hreake 
out  in  all  his  writings ;  his  life  was  that 
of  the  wild  magical  spirit,  of  which  the 
iieelings,  the  adventures,  and  the  eccen- 
tricities, astonish  and  enchant  us  in  bis 
tiuenltons.  The  public  notoriety  of  this 
makes  us  receive  much  from  Aim,  which 
in  othen  might  be  deemed  exag^^erated 
and  over-wrought.  A  character  and  life 
so  singular  wUl  always  add  interest  to 
the  writings  of  the  poet.  Another  mode 
of  life  might  possibly  have  produced  poe- 
try not  less  full  of  power,  but  it  would 
not  have  been  the  same  sort  of  power ; 
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iD%ht  haft  bud  mora  lobrietjr  and 
icgolaritj;  it  would  not  hare  had  tbo 
raeincM,  aod,  probaU7,  not  the 

originalitj  and  foiee  s  it  would  hare 
left  all  the  ground  untouched  where 
Lord  Bjron  has  shewn  mott  genioe  and 
■loat  nofeltj,  and  upon  which  no  one  it 
likely  to  follow  him.  If  he  has  done 
wrong,  if  the  eril  parte  orerbalance  the 
goodv  9o  much  the  worse  for  the  value  of 
bis  genint.  But  do  they  orerbalance  the 
good  ?  It  is  not  evil  to  detect  end  ex* 
poee  hypocrisy ;  it  is  not  eril  to  pierce 
the  disgiiise  of  neretrieioue  lore ;  and 
the  picture  which  renders  it  fidkubna  will 
aratl  beyond  a  thoosand  thundering  ser- 

^  Bot  they  who  are  angry  with  the 
fMdBese  of  the  pnuient  cmiooity  that  de- 
tects, would  not  scruple  to  be  guilty  of 
the  crime  detected!  Such  pictures  are, 
mdeed,  a  compound  of  good  and  ill :  they 
■ay  corrupt  some  innocent  minds,  while 
tlNj  may  check  in  their  course  of  rice 
others  already  corrupted.  But  this  is  a 
gnat  eet-oif  to  the  objections  eren  of 
soaie  of  the  least  defensible  ports  of  Lord 
Bjrron's  works. 

*  There  is  a  very  donbtfol  good  in  be* 
liering  the  mass  of  mankind  much  mora 
virtuous  thin  they  are,  and  thus  mcrea- 
siag  the  success  of  hypocrisy  and  insince- 
rity. If  they  are  represented  worse,  the 
falsehood  of  the  representation  will  re- 
eoii  upon  the  author." 

a  a  a 

*  Tbera  ara  extremes  into  which  he 
bos  been  sometimes  led  by  a  course  of 
sentiment  and  thought,  and  a  line  of  flc- 
tioB,  which,  on  deep  consideration,  will 
not  be  fowid  to  Jiare  the  tendency,  or 
deserve  the  chaiBter,  that  superficial 
leaden  and  critieshare  assigned  to  thenu 
One  of  the  grand  fiiults  of  mankind, 
which  liord  Byron's  temper,  the  impulses 
of  bis  heart,  tnd  the  rigour  of  his  fiu;ul- 
tie%  prompted  him  to  combat  and  expose, 
WM  hypocrisy  and  falte  pretentunu     He 


oaw  with  indignation  the  imjust  eetimata 
of  character  the  world  was  accustomed  to 
make,  and  the  flagrant  wrong  with  which 
it  was  accustomed  to  distribute  admira- 
tion, honours,  and  rewards.  He  bent, 
therefore,  the  whole  force  of  his  mighty  < 
CMulties,  to  expose  these  absurdities  in 
striking  colours ;  to  throw  a  broader  light 
on  their  real  features ;  and  to  draw  the 
veil  from  the  doven  foot,  and  the  mtamc 
qualities  which  had  hitherto  been  con- 
cealed. 

**  He  would  plead,  that,  in  detecting 
vice  under  the  robe  of  virtue^  he  was  not 
warring  with  virtue's  cause,  but  support- 
ing it ;  and  that  the  cry  of  alarm  was  but 
the  interested  and  corrupt  cry  of  those, 
who  could  not  bear  that  their  own  cloak 
of  disguise  should  be  torn  from  them ! 

**  But  has  he  not,  in  the  effort  to  pull 
down  hypocrisy,  set  up  naked  and  auda- 
cious crime  ?  Ibis  is  the  charge  against 
him;  and  it  is  indeed  a  charge  which 
has  sometimes  a  strong  appearance  of  be- 
ing well  founded.  All  powers  of  great 
energy  will  occasionally  overshoot  the 
mark;  the  decirion  must  be  made  ac- 
cording to  the  predaiminance  of  good  or 
evil  We  muat  estimate  by  the  cmnpcart^ 
Use  mischief  of  the  character  elevated,  and 
the  diaracter  depreued,  by  these  exhibi- 
tions.  Now,  darinp^  and  open  crime  al- 
ways brings  with  it  its  own  antidote ;  but 
concealed  rottenness  works  under  ground, 
covered  with  flowers,  and  spreads  diseases 
and  pestilence,  without  a  suspicion  whence 
the  sufferings  and  the  destructions  come» 
-f-and,  therafore^  continues  to  prostrate 
its  victims,  unchecked  by  its  success,  and 
uncorrected  by  time." 

We  ara  very  far  from  wishing  it  to 
be  supposed  that  we  entiraly  adopt 
some  ci  these  views  of  Sir  £gerton; 
but  we  adopt  oertaiDly  tiie  general 
course  and  tenor  of  his  opinion ;  and 
we  ara  quite  sura  that  all  he  haa  said 
is  weU  worthy  to  be  considered,  and 
that  very  seriously. 


-Look  on  me !— Ibera  is  an  order 


Of  mortals  on  the  earth,  who  do  become 
Old  in  their  youth,  and  die  ere  middle  age. 
Without  the  violence  of  warlike  death ; 
Some  perishing  of  pleasnre^eome  of  study-— 
Some  worn  with  toil— eome  of  mere  weariness- 
Some  of  disease— 4md  some  insanity— 
And  some  of  withered,  or  of  broken  hearts— 
For  this  last  is  a  malady  which  slays 
More  than  are  numbered  In  tiie  lists  of  Fate! 
Taking  all  shapes,  and  bearing  many  names  ;— 
Look  upon  me!— for  even  of  all  these  things 
Have  I  partaken;  and  of  all  these  tbuHP 
One  wen  enough :    Then  wonder  not" — 


IlK^lBlA.'^ 
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MORNING. 

Thxrb  U  a  parting  in  Nisht's  murky  TeU» 

A  softy  pale  light  is  in  the  eastern  sky ; 

It  steals  along  the  ocean  tremblingly. 
Like  distant  music  wafted  on  the  gue. 
Stars,  one  bv  one,  grow  feint,  and  disappear, 

Like  waning  tapers,  when  the  feast  is  o'er ; 

While,  girt  witu  rolling  mists,  the  mountains  hoar 
High  o'er  the  darkling  gfens  their  tops  uprear. 

There  is  a  gentle  rustling  in  the  gro^e. 
Though  winds  be  hush'd ;  it  is  the  stir  of  wings. 
And  now  the  sky-lark  from  her  nest  up  springs. 

Trilling,  in  accents  clear,  her  song  of  love ; 
And  now  heayen's  gate  in  golden  spumdour  bums — 
Joy  to  the  earth,  the  glorious  Sun  returns ! 

NIGHT* 

I  LOVB  thee  when  thou  comest,  glorious  Sun, 
Out  of  the  chambers  of  thy  watery  dwelling ; 
I  loFe  thee  when  thy  early  beam  is  telling 

Of  worlds  awaken'd,  and  man's  toil  begun ; 

I  love  thee,  too,  when  o'er  the  western  hill 
Thy  parting  ray  in  golden  hue  is  stealing. 
For  tnen  the  gush  of  soft  and  pensive  feeling 

Speaks  to  the  labouring  bosom,  peace,  be  still ; 

But  thou  art  not  so  lovely  to  mine  eye 
At  morning,  balmy  eve,  or  busy  noon. 
As  is  thy  gentle  sister,  the  pale  Moon, 

Which  shineth  now  in  yon  unclouded  sky  : 

Then  let  me  forth,  to  drink  her  mellow  ray ; 

Who  would  exchange  it  for  the  gaudy  day  ? 

R.  G. 

TO— — 

Oh  !  Lady,  now  the  time  is  past  • 

When  passion  held  her  danding  sway. 

And  gentle  Peace  hath  shed  at  last 
O'er  our  poor  hearts  her  ray. 

Why  are  there  in  our  greetings  still 

Such  wanderings  of  the  thought  and  eyc^ 

As  if  we  had  not  drunk  our  fill 
Of  joy  and  misery? 

Our  speaking  glances  cannot  meet, 

I  cannot  gaze  upon  that  brow. 
But  o'er  my  brain  strange  fancies  fleet. 

Such  as  oppress  me  now. 

And  yet  I  do  not  love  thee  now. 

At  least  not  as  I  loved  before. 
Because  our  lips  have  breathed  a  vow 

That  we  should  love  no  more. 

r 


l«f]  To-^     ^  US 

Well,  Lady,  blessinea  go  with  thee, 

Where'er  thy  path  of  life  shall  lie ; 
And  should  thy  thoughts  e'er  turn  to  me, 

O  turn  them  tenderly ! 

Think  of  me  as  of  one  whose  hlood^ 
Drop  after  drop,  were  shed  with  gladness," 

If,  falling,  it  mielit  bring  thee  good. 
Or  dissipate  tny  sadness. 

I  know  thy  plighted  faith  is  giten 

To  one  more  worthy  of  thy  love. 
Nor  -would  I  that  a  tow  were  riven 

That's  registered  abore. 

Ch,  no  f  the  madd'ning  time  is  over. 

When  we  were  all  to  one  another— 
Forget,  then,  that  I  was  thy  lover ; 

Think  of  me  as  thy  brother. 

And,  trust  me,  when  I  think  of  thee. 

That  all  my  thoughts  are  pure  and  holy. 
Though  in  their  tenor  there  may  be 

Somewhat  of  melancholy. 

For  dreams  of  youth,  when  past  and  gone. 

Leave  in  the  mind  a  radiance  still. 
Like  twilight,  when  the  parted  sun 

Hath  simk  behind  the  nilL 

Then,  Lady,  blessings  go  with  thee. 

Where'er  thy  path  of  life  shall  lie ; 
And  should  thy  thoughts  e'er  turn  to  me, 

O  turn  them  tenderly. 

R.G. 


80NNBT8. 

NaL 

VANITY. 

Behold  a  madman !— on  the  thirsty  sands 
He  builds  in  summer  hour  his  fforgeous  pile 
Up  to  the  clouds,  unmindful,  afi  the  while. 
How  fleet 'shall  be  the  labour  of  his  hands,— 

For  lo !  the  sky  is  dianged,  the  lightning  flies. 
The  thunders  rofl,  winds  beat,  and  torrents  pour. 
And,  when  returning  dayliffht  gilds  the  shore, 
A  prostrate  wreck  the  mighty  fisibric  lies  !-^. 
What  better  are  the  visions  of  our  youth  ? 

What  better  are  our  plans  of  ritfer  yearsF 
We  ever  hope  fer  happiness,  but  Truth 
.  Amid  life's  desert  TOtant  fiff  appean. 
And,  as  we  baiM  our  palaces  of  thougYit, 
The  wMod  ofRmn  cnunUes.them  to  uoaf^t. 


IM  SonAett'  [[Fell. 

No.  II. 

THE  WORLD. 

There  is  a  tumult  in  the  wilderneas*- 
Behold,  with  fiery  breath  the  fierce  Simoom 
Rushes  resistless  onward^  death  and  gloom 

Darkening  behind  it  in  their  dreariness  1 
It  is  the  witherer  of  Beaut^^  lo ! 

Strength  and  the  powov  of  life  abide  it  not. 

Each  living  thing  sinks  down  upon  the  spot 
Lifeless,  with  ail  the  leaves  on  every  bough  !«-• 

Thus  is  it  with  that  many-headed  thing. 
The  monstrous  world,  which,  passine  o'er  the  mind 
Of  unsuspecting  Youth,  leaves  nou^t  behind 

Except  the  shadowy  darkness  of  ita  wing. 

And  Uuilt,  and  writhing  Anguish :  Hope  can  bring 
No  balsam,  nor  can  Life  a  succour  find. 

No.  lU. 

DESTBUCTIOM*. 

See  how  that  Giant,  on  his  iron  car. 

With  wheels  of  fury  traverses  the  earth. 

Men,  and  the  works  of  man,  in  hellish  mirth 
He  tr^ids  and  tramples  down,  eternal  war 

With  Order  waging  and  Tranouillity : 
He  riots  in  the  tempest ;  on  the  land. 
And  on  the  sea,  the  traces  of  his  hand 

Are  visible ;  and,  to  the  wondering  sky. 
Up  from  the  bowels  of  the  hills  he  throws 

Rocks,  lava,  and  bitumen,  in  a  stream  ; 

His  breathing  is  the  hurricane ;  a  beam 
Of  lightning  is  liis  eye-glance ;  round  h's  brows 
Twine  adders  wreathed  with  hemlock ;  awfiil  fitme 
Is  his— Destruction  is  the  Giant's  name. 

No.  IV; 

BXnUM  xme. 

How  change  our  days  I  not  c^tener  doth  its  hue 

The  lank  cameleon  change,  than  we  our  joyv^ 

The  hope  that  feeds  upon  our  hearts  destroys; 
Little  is  clone  while  muoi  remains  to  do ; 
We  ^x  our  eyes  on  phantom^  and  pursue ; 

We  chase  the  airy  bubUee  of  the  bnin ; 
We  leave  for  Panels  hiree the  fiz'd  and  true; 

Destroy  what  Time  hMh  sparedf  and  build  again : 
Years  o'er  us  pass^,  and  Age,  that  comes  to  few. 

Comes  but  to  tell  them  they  have  lived  in  vain  I 
Sin  blights — ^Death  aeattera— Hone  mialesda«-*Thoug]it 

Jo/s  icicles  melt  down  befare  tne  sun-^ 

And,  ere  the  ehbi^  sands  of  life  ha  TOat, 
Another  geomUhn  &rtk  pnfiM  I 
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Ok  est  etnn^  a  son  voisin  !** 
obfcrvea  Le  Mercier,  in  one  of  his 
chspCcrs  upon  **  Life  in  Paris ;"  and 
the  carelessness  of  citixens^  perhaps 
gnerallv,  as  to  that  whidi  passes  im- 
medialely  before  their  doors^  might  be 
pTOTcrbiaL  Accostomedj  in  ftct,  to  the 
▼iew  of  an  infinity  of  objects^  at  an  age 
when  diey  want  understanding  to  ap- 
peciate  tneni,  reflection  seldom  arises 
m  after-life  upon  matters  with  whidi 
the  senses  are  already  familiar.  It 
were  a  magazine  of  manrels  ibr  a  roan 
in  London^  who  could  only  wolk^  with 
bis  eyes  open,  from  one  end  of  the 
dty  to  the  other ;  but  how  few  men, 
who  are  habitually  residents  in  Lon- 
don, would  be  capable  (as  regards  the 
'*  mind's  eye")  of  executing  such  a 
task! 

For  the  mere  Town,  to  a  man  who 
looks  back  for  twenty  Years— even 
though  he  himself  has  all  the  while 
resided  in  it — ^is  a  wonder !  We  are 
so  bound  up  always,  either  in  our  bu- 
siness or  our  pleasure;  the  distance 
is  so  formidable  firom  one  extremity  of 
suburb  to  another ;  each  "  Quarter" 
provides  for  its  own  wants  so  com- 
pletely within  itself;  and  there  is 
such  an  apathy  about  seeing  even  no- 
velties, when  we  may  see  tnem  every 
day,  that  a  colony  of  negroes  might  be 
planted  at  Shoreuitdi,  and  the  fact  re- 
main unknown  (except  by  the  news- 
n^>ecB)  to  those  who  dwell  in  Lam- 
oeth.  There  are  thousands,  perhaps, 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Mary-ia- 
bonne,  who  have  never  walked  across 
the  "  Southwsrk"  bridge,  since  that 
convenience  was  erected ;  and  almost 
whole  parishes,  east  of  the  Royal  Ex- 


change and  the  India  House,  who 
would  as  soon  expect  to  hear  of  a 
pavement  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
as  over  Primrose  Hill. 

And  yet  it  is  beyond  a  chance, 
(though  not  believed  in  Birchin-lane,) 
that  the  next  twenty  years  will  bring 
about  that  consummation — shutting 
out  ffreen  fields  and  hedges,  even  in  a 
Sunday  walk,  from  the  poets  of  Hdl- 
bom  ;  and  leaving  no  memento  of  the 
fflories  of  Chalk-Farm  but  in  its  Sign  I 
We  have  already  got  a  complete  suc- 
cession of  "  places" — "  terraces"— 
"  squares" — and  "  crescents,"  from 
Tottenham-Court-Road,  reaching  all 
the  way  to  Kentish-Town ;  and  Kent- 
ish-Town has  crept  on  until  it  almost 
reaches  Hampstead.  These  erections 
skirt  the  Regent's  Park,  almost  en- 
tirely, upon  the  east ;  on  the  west,  a 
new  town^called,  distinctively,''Port« 
land  Town"— extends  itself  from  Pad- 
dington  to  the  foot  (westward)  of 
Primrose  Hill.  There  needs  now  but 
a  short  street  farther  of  communica- 
tion from  this  last  "  Town,"  across 
the  Mons  CoquinaritiM*  to  Hamp- 
stead ;  and  the  duels  which  have  been 
fought  in  '*  Mory-la-bonne  Park"  will 
then  become  as  merely  matters  of  re« 
cord  and  recollection,  as  those  encoun- 
ters of  a  century  nast,  which  stand 
chrouicled  in  our  older  comedies,  when 
the  "peerage"  was  "  thinned"  at " Bam 
Elms*— in  "  the  Ring"— or  "  behind 
Montague  House." 

And  of  all  the  directions,  too,  (which 
rather  ekes  out  this  probability,)  In 
which  new  buildings  have  increased 
on  the  roads  out  of  London,  those 
very  innovations  which  run  pretty 


*  **  Mom  CbquinanuSf  or  **  Mount  of  Cooks,*'  so  called  (see  Tacitus)  by  Julius 
Agricola,  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  city.  Hence  (Coqmnaris,  or  Ooquinariut) 
BO  doubt,  the  term  *  Cockney ;'  which  some  writers  will  have  to  be  only  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  French  Ooquin  n/— two  m'ords  which  need  no  explanation.  I  think  it 
most  likely,  however,  and  indeed  certain,  that  the  French  Coquint  itself,  is  from  the 
tMtm  Caquuif  that  substantive  being  frequently  used  to  designate  a  knave  (meta- 
phorieally)  by  the  later  Roman  writers,  oh  account  of  the  roguish,  peculating  habits 
of  the  servanu  employed  by  that  people  in  their  kiteheps.  Thus  we  find  Cato  ha- 
mngning  his  boosehold  open  the  genml  corruptness  of  the  age,  when  a  Greek  slavey 
a  M«llkm,lMid  bees  detected  in  ealfaig  a  piece  of  an  eeL  I  should  say,  clearly.  "  £V- 
ffct'    from  '  CbgmtM,'    Bat  chers  be  those  who  are  mote  \esnie6L  m  voii^tM^Xcc^ 
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nearly  nortb^  have  been  the  most  lu- 
crative and  desirable.  Towards  Isling-- 
ton,  we  have  walked  out  in  great  force 
— Bagnigge  Wells  Tea-garaens  will 
soon  be  too  valuable  ground  for  pren- 
tices to  sup  bohea  upon.  Cold-Bath- 
Fields  Prison  is  already  surrounded 
on  three  sides  with  houses ;  Sadlers' 
Wells  theatre  will  shortly  stand  with- 
in the  city^  and  draw  an  audience  from 
its  own  immediate  neighbourhood.  We 
have  a  paved  street^  I  believe,  uninter- 
rupted, running  from  the  Edgeware- 
load  to  "  The  Angel,"  beyond  Pen- 
tonville ;  and,  still  later,  the  erections 
which  surround  Burton  Crescent,  have 
filled  up  all  that  tract  of  fields  which 
lay  betweenGray's-Inn-Lane  and  Tot- 
tenham-Court-Road, formerly  east  and 
west — Holbom  and  the  New  Road, 
north  and  south.  But  these  latter 
foundations  have  never  *'  taken,"  as 
the  technical  phrase  is,  upon  the 
whole,  so  well,  ffrom  some  cause  or 
other,)  as  those  alxmt  Paddingtou  and 
St  John's  Wood. 

The  buildings  first  commenced  in 
ibis  Quarter  throve,  and  the  higher 
rented  ones  thrive  well  still.  But 
some  streets  of  a  smaller  calibre  were 
afterwards  imagined — ^bouses  showily 
got  up,  but  cheaply — containing  four 
or  ^ye  rooms  only  each — to  '*  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  small  families  li- 
ving in  lodgings," — and  this  experi- 
ment, which  was  nearly  or  altogether 
the  first  of  its  kind  that  had  been 
made  in  town,  in  a  very  few  months 
conveyed  a  most  strange  and  dolorous 
aspect  to  the  neighbourhood. 

The  new  Independencies  were  fi- 
nished in  the  very  extreme  of  gentili- 
ty, and  they  were  amazingly  sought 
after  (the  projector  thought  of  a 
coach-and-six)  m  the  beginning.  A 
great  many  very  "  genteel  small  fami- 


lies" came  in  almost  before  the  houses 
were  dry— who  "  disliked  living  un- 
der the  same  roof  with  a  landlora-^ 
particularly  towards  *'  quarter-day.** 

Negotiants  of  another  class  too  soon 
perceived  the  advantage  of  inhabiting 
the  entirety  of  a  dwelling ;  in  as  much 
as  that  the  ri^ht,  absolute,  of  entry 
and  sartiet  (without  reference  restric- 
tive as  to  hours  or  parties,^  remained 
in  such  case  peculiarly  in  tne  disposal 
and  discretion  of  the  lessee.  By  de- 
grees, however,  most  of  these  retiring 
souls,  who  were  so  desirous  of  privacy 
upon  ordinary  occasions,  came,  upon 
extraordinary  ones,  (sudi  as  will  oc- 
cur four  times  a-year,)  to  be  invisible 
altogether.  Doors  were  seen  open- 
ed ''i^jar*'  too  often,  and  with  the 
"chains"  kept  up.  A  custom  pew 
up  among  those  who  were  ''  moving,** 
or  ordering  their  conveyances  in  £e 
dead  of  the  night.  And  liie  result  was, 
that  the  whole  Lilliputian  district 
descended  gradually  into  that  three 
per  cents  at  forty-two  sort  of  occupa- 
tion, to  see  whidi  fills  the  contempla- 
ti?e  soul  with  sadness,  and  the  tax- 
gatherer  with  despair.* 

Ex,  ''Ironing boards," axkl cashier- 
ed shutters,  were  put  into  new  com- 
mission as  brevet  "  counters ; "  and 
pippins  and  gingerbread  courted  the 
fourmantTs  eye  in  little  dining  par-  ' 
lonra — ^fitted  up  for  clerks  at  ninety 
pounds  a-year  to  take  their  chop  in ! 
"  Red  cows,"  and  notices  relevant  to 
''mending  shoes,"  deformed  "stuo- 
coed  fronts,"  and  street  doors  that  had 
boasted  of  fan  lights  and  brass-knock- 
ers to  them  I  Area-steps,  meant  once 
to  keep  plebeians  out  of  "  the  haU," 
now  became  an  imexpected  oonveni* 
ence  to  the  old  woman  who  took  in 
washing  in  "  the  kitchen."  Children's 
1^,  and  liberal  offers  for  "  M,  rags,** 


*  '*  Tbe  symptoms  of  failure  in  a  town  vicinity  are  commonly  gradual,  and  their 
character  depends  entirely  upon  the  style  of  the  quarter  which  is  afflicted  with 
them.  In  a  fashionable  square,  (not  mercantile,)  the  first  omen  of  danger  is  commonly 
the  appearance  of  a  '  solicitor,'.— his  departwt  is  prophetic  of  certain,  and  ready,  dis. 
solution.  Two  '  plates '  upon  one  door,  in  any  '  Place*  of  pretension,  are  suspU 
cious.  A  '  doctor,*  unless  he  be  of  known  practice,  is  always  a  dangerous  new- 
comer; he  is  too  apt  to  have  a  'first  and  second  floor*  '  to  let*  'furnished  or  un- 
furnished.* Tooth^lrawers  are  p^etting  to  infest  streets  with  very  good  names  to 
them  now-Hnice  minds  wiU  be  jealous  of  such  propinquity.  It  has  a  verjr  vile  ap- 
pearance when  you  find  a  '  boarding-house'  opened  in  the  same  '  Row*  with  yoo. 
If  you  value  your  cfaarscter,  give  warning  as  soon  after  such  an  event  as  possible. 
A  foot'bay  kept  in  it— the  parish  shoe-black  calling  at  any  house  in  a  morning— « 
chariot,  with  one  horse,  passing  even  tkrofugh  it— or  a  door  answered  from  op  the 
area^^ny  one  of  these  casualties,  in  my  view,  ftnders  a  street  or  '  tensoe*  no 
/0£^r  €vnw^ pnctkMe."^BAOOvr»  J)$dbm  if  PttriAes  (wiOibfi  Um  BOt  <#  M«r- 
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ed  ftom  finl-floor  windowsy 
,  m^ia  mode  de  France,  down  to 
mad.  Mr  Robertson^ "  surgeon 
mheeury/'  Tdeparted)  left  his 
m  luiction  tne  debut  of  "  pipe- 
Old  *'  tobacco ;"  and  a  cnim- 
ceper  ihoC  out  his  profesaioual 
ran  the  casement  of  a  cottage- 
oner  mansion — the  very  "  at- 
■  bouse/  as  it  had  been  in- 
tbtr,  of  all  the  vicinity  I— vio- 
hftfeelingsof  its  five-feet-square 
ly  the  detestable  presence  of  his 
■Ilk  aoot-bags ;  and  nailing  a 

(moonlight!)  descriptive  of 
mr  views  in  trade,  against  the 
ittieea  of  its  Italian  drawing- 
enmda! 

rkt  "base  uses/'  (as  well  as 
imA  tnay  not  bricks  and  m(v- 
n  J  Houses  have  their  '^ups  and 
'  m  the  world  as  well  as  h^ 
nd  No.  7,  in  Everett  Street, 
s  Mme  number  in  any  other 

may  ftll  as  far  in  the  scale  of 
ewer  did  Imperial  Cesar  I 

fMnnr  balUroom— *<  Chivers** 

lesEway, 

leU  a  barberw-wfao  the  rent  could 

b 

il  where  housemaids  to  ime*s  kit 

(ffednp  onee, 

ir  BOW  should  mangle  chins  for 

Xpcnee! 

jei  these  speculators,  her^— 
i  die  bounteous  providence  of 
f)  did  but  prepare  a  resting- 
r  the  many,  who,  by  other  al- 
ii ead  £uitasticalities,  were  to- 
ifed  of  their  gite  dsewhere. 
idy  new  and  magnificent  chain 
Hagi,  fbrming  a  street  parallel 
Few  Bond  Street,  surpassing 
r-Amed  avenue  in  point  of 
Vj  and  threatening  to  equal  it 
point  of  extortion,  was  destined 
raede  those  ancient  and  unsa- 
nses.  Swallow  Street  and  King 
whidi  ran  drawling — '*  cum 


Biiho  Bacchiue"''''mde  by  aide,  from 
Oxford  Street  to  PiccadiUv.  The  cut, 
direct,  fhmi  Marlborough  Street  to 
Hanover  Square — that  idiich  one  al- 
ways wished  to  make, "  on  the  place," 
with  one's  foot-— for  you  could  see 
throi^h  the  house  in  Argyll  Street, 
that  forced  you  to  go  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  about — the  qpeninff  is  made; 
horse  and  foot  pass  free^;  and  the 
heroic  soul,  (as  it  delights  to  do,)  may 
now  drive  its  gig,  straight  as  the  crow 
would  fljT,  to  the  pkce  of  iu  destina- 
tion.   Still,  beyond  this,  or  any  other 
improvements,  of  late  years,  as  far  as 
site  more  immediately  is  concerned,  the 
changes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  "Ml 
Mall  and  the  ItJian  Opera  House, 
are  the  most  complete  and  extraordi- 
nary. That  especial  abode  of  filth  and 
infamy,  St  James's  Market,  and  the 
avenue  leading  from  it,  into  which  the 
back  doors  of  the  theatre  used  to  open, 
called  '^  Market  Lane"— -the  whole 
"  subject  matter"  of  this  pku»— all  the 
houses — with  the  population  of  fleas, 
low  prostitutes,  thieves,    and  hade- 
ney-coachmen,  Uiat  in&sted  them,  has 
disappeared;  and  the  ground  is  re- 
covered by  a  range  of  taverns,  cofiee- 
houses,  and  arcades,  some  of  them  the 
gayest  and  most  highly  accustom^  in 
the  kingdom !    Ten  liberties  of  rats 
were  left  holeless  by  that  one  cut  from 
St  James's  Square,  (called  '*  Charles 
Street,")  to  the  Haynuirket  Theatre, 
which  forms  almost  the  only  fine  point 
devue  that  we  have  to  such  a  building, 
in  the  metropolis !  Men  now  dine  oW 
plate,  and  drmk  champagne,  upon  the 
very  spot  of  earth  which  Israel  Chap- 
man, the  resurrection-man,  once  oc- 
pied  as  a  stable ;  and  from  which  he  re- 
tailed out  the  "  subjects,"  piece-mod, 
which  he  abstracted  from  the  ground 
—over  and  above,  now  and  then,  an 
odd  one,  (or  suspidon  wronged  him,) 
which  haa  never  gone  through  the 
fbrmality  of  bdng  put  into  it  !*  And 


£r  X  Chapman  was  a  Jew ;  but,  as  a  resurrection-man,  he  stood  at  the  head 
eJMrioii.  Private  students  of  medicine  were  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  par- 
wtjects'  from  him^ie  carrying  home  the  entire  man,  (when  obtained,)  and 
iMD  portions  at  his  own  dwelling.  In  this  way,  Mr  brad,  (or  *  Easy,'  as 
iMiiliarly  called  by  those  who  knew  him,)  had  the  reputation  always  of  ha- 
losed  of  a  sailor  who  was  murdered,  about  twelve  years  since,  in  Vine  Street, 
Oatdcn.  The  man  in  question  was  thrown,  in  some  affiay,  out  of  the  win- 
.  lew  brothel,  and  was  seen  by  a  watchman  immediately  afterwards,  in  a  state 
bodily  injury  and  suffering ;  he  ditappearedt  however,  either  41ive  or  dead, 
I  apot  where  he  had  been  lyings  in  a  very  strange  way ;  and  Chapman^  who 
dm  Vive  Street,  was  mipposed  always  to  have  been  coaeenicdiVnYAa ift^ 
^ fni5  (Aeibvt  man  in  hJs  calling  who  lut  upon  the  dwca^i^w^^ 
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thii  ill  an  analjsb  merdy  of  the  loeus 
wfaieh  stands  oompkted ;  at  the  op- 
posite corner  of  the  Haymarket,  where 
the  Works  are  vet  in  progress,  transla- 
tions of  a  still  more  maryelious  cha- 
racter await  ns! 

Here,  to  the  abasement  for  ever  of 
all  "  Whitcomb  Street,"  (the  audent 
Hedge  Lane,)  St  Martin's  porch  be- 
comes visible  almost  from  the  gates  of 
Carlton  Palace  !  Yonder,  the  "  Fives 
Court/'  and  all  its  tumble-down  de- 
pendencies, seem  waiting  only  for  the 
mouldering  of  wsx  and  parchment  to 
be  as  things  that  *^  were,  and  not  re- 
gretted! 

The  stsr  of  the  "  Green  Yard" 
twinkles  !  club-houses  bestride  the 
alleys  of  Suffolk  Street,  in  which  coals 
and  candles,  d  taimMe,  used  to  be 
bought  and  sold !  Fanton  Street,  and 
Oxendon  Court,  tremble  at  the  pro- 
spect of  their  own  approaching  re- 
spectability, and  the  furious  march  of 
architectural  reform — (this  must  be 
the  reform  **  from  without,"  that  the 
Whigs  in  Parliament  have  so  often 
talked  about !)— the  furious  strides  of 
cleanliness  and  parochial  improve- 
ment, threaten  almost  to  open  us  a  re- 
putable passage  into  Leicester  Square ! 

On  the  far  side  of  the  river,  among 


the  warrens  of  mean  dwdlhigij 
have  arisen  between  Weiti 
Bridge  and  the  Borough,  matt 
different  character,  and  rather 
posite  one,  presents  itself  for 
deration.  We  have  left  the 
rallying  point  of  wealth,  for  \ 
cuhar  abode  of  labour  and  of  p 
It  is  in  these  extreme  district 
we  find  those  artists  lodged, 
peculiar  craft  the  law  oonde 
distance  from  the  community, 
horse-butcher;  your  tallow-l 
your  bone-boiler ;  and  your  ft] 
ger ;  all  flourish  in  this  region, 
your  dustman  makes  a  forts 
amassing,  in  the  gross,  those  i 
which  the  poorest  throw  away 
less  in  detail.  Here,  you  di 
vince  yourself,  if  you  mease,  tl 
a  mistake  to  suppose  tnat  the  ^ 
are  rich;  for  you  will  see  pr 
one  old  woman  selling  ginge 
at  one  comer,  day  after  day,  tl 
out  the  year,  whose  weekly 
r  suppose  she  gained  her  stock-i 
tor  nothing,)  would  not  comi 
half  of  half  a  dozen  shillings.^ 
What  extraordinary  places  a 
ten  or  fifteen  different  nests 
and  two-story  tenements,  whi 
arisen  within  the  last  dozen  3 


bodies  b^ort  they  were  buried ;  a  practice  which  has'tince  been  followed  up  w 
success  in  the  poorer  districts  about  town ;  and  which,  from  its  obrious  ten> 
spare  labour  and  expense  to  all  parties,  may  fairly  rank  among  the  happiei 
of  modem  invention.  Chapman  was  a  wag,  too,  in  his  way,  and  bad  a  dog  y 
well  known  at  the  night-houses  into  which  '  choice  spiritA '  sometimes  lool 
way  of  a  *  lark,*)  out  of  curiosity.  The  joke,  on  these  occasions,  was  to 
<  raw '  into  paying  for  glasses  of  brandy,  which  *  Easy's  '  dog,  as  he  protests 
drink  *a8  naturally  as  a  mid-wife  drank  anniseed.'  When  the  liquor  can 
used  to  swallow  it  himself,  declaring,  that  he  *  was  not  such  a  fool  as  to  go  ^ 
Ills  dog  drank  brandy.*  Mr  Chapman  was  transported  on  suspicion  of  burgle 
the  Old  Bailey,  m  the  beginning  of  the  year  1819;  and  died,  much  lamentet 
passage  to  Port-Jackson."— Jfcrmotr*  of  Sporting  Characters, 

•  «  The  poor  love  liberty  quite  as  much  as  the  rich ;  but  I  don*t  think 
quite  so  much  turtle.    Your  beggar  dreads  no  calamity  so  much  as  the  bein( 
care  of;'  nine  in  ten  of  them  had  rather  take  all  chances  than  go  into 
house ;  but  that  is  not  (necessarily)  because  the  trade  of  asking  alois  is  a  v* 
one.     Tllree  times  in  four,  where  mendicants  are  found  to  be  in  possession 
of  money,  I  should  suspect  either  a  fortunate  plunder,  or  some  accident 
passes  from  hand  to  hand  in  strange  v^ays,  and  many  thefts  are  committi 
the  town  never  hears  of.     I  recollect  an  old  woman,  in  the  neighbourhood ' 
Dials,  who  kept  a  lodging-house  for  poor  people,  and  used  to  conceal  her 
der  the  hearth-stone  of  the  room  she  herself  inhabited.  Going  one  day  to  tl 
alone,  her  whole  savings,  amounting  to  fifty  guineas,  had  disappeared! 
stewardess  to  a  sort  of  liNenefit  club,  and  used,  on  particular  days,  to  have  tl 
stock  of  the  society  in  the  same  phu:e ;  if  the  thief  had  delayed  his  hirceny  t 
he  would  have  carried  off  near  five  hundred  pounds,  and  beggared  half  the 
den  washerwomen  in  the  parish.     This  robbery  (recovery  vrta  so  hopeles 
came  before  the  police.     Aged  people  in  the  country  frequently  bury  thei 
in  fields  and  gardens,  and  are  very  frequently  watched,  and  their  baxiks  \» 
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Ihtmgkts  upon  l%oroughptret. 


the  •wmmpi  of  Lambeth^  Walworth^ 
md  St  Georgc^t  Fidds?  What  a  pe- 
enliar  aqoalor  ia  that  which  attaches 
to  the  atreet,  called  "  Webber  Row," 
nd  to  the  line  now  known  as  '*  Char« 
btte  Street,"  (where  the  quack-doo- 
tors  live  at  the  comer ;)  in  whidi  the 
diow  caraTana  stand  encamped  for 
winter  quarters,  or  repose;  making 
ip  a  mimic  world,  as  it  were,  all  oi 
monsters  and  prodigies  !— dwarfs- 
pants — monkeys— conjurors,  and  udm 
laculous  pigs ! 

A  still  more  miry,  and  more  cut- 
throat character  even  than  this,  ap« 
pliea  to  a  whole  wilderness  of  crooked 
pasiages,  which  lead  from  the  point 
.  called  **  Jones's  Riding-School,^'  to 
the  Coboorg  Theatre!  It  is  in  the 
mnmer  season  only,  or  in  bard  frosts, 
that  these  unpaved  defiles  are  passa- 
ble. In  vain  you  urge  your  hackney 
•oachman — "Facilis  descensus" — ^but 
^  how  am  I  to  get  back  again,"  says 
the  rogue, ''  if  I  go  down  Uiere  ?"  the 
pedestrian  wavfsier  looks  dubiously, 
from  the  gss  lights  at  the  comer  of 
BlackfHars'  Road,  aa  far  as  he  can  see 
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into  the  fog  and  doom— resdlvet— and 
then  again  puts  nb  hand  on  his  watch 
•^-and  doubts  whether  the  road  ''round 
by  the  Obelisk"  ib  not  the  nearer* 
^e  convenience  of  lamps  has  not  yet 
been  discovered  in  these  wild  and 
marsbv  fiutnesses.  Watchmen,  (pa« 
rochial)  are  an  invention  of  efi^ina- 
cy,  in  future  ages  to  be  arrived  at. 
You  may  escape  (if  you  look  very 
much  as  if  you  were  not  worth  three 
fiurthings)  being  throttled  by  the  bul- 
ly, who  waits,  cudgel  in  hand,  for  you, 
at  the  first  comer ;  but  no  precaution 
can  secure  you  against  the  pig  whonrna 
between  your  legs,  and  carries  you  off 
on  his  back  (like  a  new  Maseppa) 
at  the  second.*  The  wonder  is,  who 
can  be  the  people— of  what  meana,  or 
order,  that  reside  here?  A  fiiet,  of 
which  the  dweller  two  miles  off  knows 
no  more  than  the  inhabitant  of  Kama- 
chatka! 

But  if  there  be  curiosity  in  the  many 
styles  of  building,  which  you  may  en- 
counter in  a  rooming's  walk  through 
London,  the  varieties  which  presoit 
themselves,  in  the  way  of  population. 


An  old  roan,  who  had  been  a  small  farmer  some  time  since  near  me,  in  Devonshire^ 
hanged  himself,  and  (it  was  said)  in  consequence  of  losing  all  his  wealth  in  this  way. 
A  beggar,  who  had  kept  that  part  of  the  country  for  several  years,  disappeared  im- 
mediately afterwards.  I  knew  another  caS6,  and  rather  a  curious  one,  in  which  a 
common  beggar  must  have  become  possessed  of  a  considerable  sum  in  cash.  Hie 
guard  of  a  mail-coach,  which  ran  into  the  west  country,  was  apprehended  at  Oxford, 
for  being  concerned  in  a  5  parcel*  robbery,  and  carried  more  than  a  hundred  pounds 
(part  of  the  product  of  his  theft  probably;  to  prison  with  him.  About  the  same  time 
It  happened  that  a  fellow  named  Mardi,  a  sort  of  half- beggar,  half-poacher,  was 
eommitted  to  the  same  prison  for  vagrancy ;  and,  coming  into  gaol  without  three-and- 
sizpence,  he  won  the  whole  of  the  guard's  plunder  at  some  game  of  cards,  or  dominos ! 
Tlas  man  was  actually  discharged,  at  the  expiration  of  his  ten  days'  commitment,  with 
a  hundred  pounds,  money,  in  his  pocket— if  any  part  of  the  dress  he  wore  afforded 
such  a  convenience.  Do  not  judge  of  beggary  too  harshly ;  a  penny  seldom  ruins  the 
giver,  even  if  he  does  bestow  it  in  the  wrong  place.  Mendicants  may  be  merry,  and 
jet  have  enough  to  complain  of ;  law  has  done  something,  when  it  has  made  want 
not  desperate,  but  humble.  Few  men,  depend  on  it,  would  beg  for  a  fivthing,  who 
eould  earn  half-a-crown  a-day  by  their  labour— even  although  they  could  be  certain 
that  the  farthing  would  not  be  refused  to  them.'*—- Tyoi  on  Mendicity. 

*  **  Your  citizen  of  Dyot  Street  is  an  eye-sore  to  his  neighbour  of  Bljpomsbnry  or 
Bedford  Square ;  but  this  propinquity  preserves  the  latter  (eventually)  from  much 
heavier  inconvenience.  It  is  a  wonderful  spectacle  to  behold  a  creature,  half  naked, 
and  primed  with  gin,  for  any  act  of  outrage— to  see  it  rise  firom  its  lair,  not  three 
steps  off,  and  issue  into  a  street  where  equipages  stand  at  every  door— and  yet  doing 
no  mischief !  But  there  is  something  here  more  than  people  look  for,  in  the  proverb 
wfaidi  says — '  Tell  me  your  company,'  &c:  A  mechant  ddent  couH  Sen  /—Dyot 
Street  is  safe  while  it  stands  in  the  eye  of  a  better  neighbourhood.  But,  put  fifty 
such  streets  together,  to  tlie  exclusion  of  richer  ones,  and  let  them  form  themselves 
into  a  parish ;  and  not  only  that  parish,  but  all  the  parishes  about  it,  are  likely  soon 
to  be  unapproachable.  Any  attempt,  however,  at  a  system  like  this  in  London,  has 
B  tendency  to  correct  itself;  for  the  property  of  small  housesi  from  the  poverty  oC 
their  tenants,  is  unproductive.  **'^Cffrmack's  Parish  Swrveyor* 
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are  ttill  more  numeroiis , and  eecentric  are  never  to  be  got  rid  of— your  fixA* 

It  la  not  merdy  that  you  meet  diSbm  man  keeps  a  pmilic-houBe  ten  yeir% 

rent  people  at  difierent  pdnts,  distin-  and  yet  can  never  knock  at  the  door  ot 

ffoiahed  by  cureamstances  peculiar  to  it  without  alarming  the  whole  neigb« 

their  rank  or  calling — eauorg  about  bouiiiood.    So,  your  pickpocket,  fitaa 

Wapping   and    Limehouae — grooms  his  mere  slide  and  saunter,  stanuds  de« 

about  Hyde  Park  and  Grosvenor  Place  tected  to  a  police  officer  in  an  instant ; 

—apart  from  these  distinctions,  the  and  the  wight  who  has  once  driven  a 

people  have  a  different  expression  of  stage-coach,  though  but  a  "  pair  horse" 

feature--^  decidedly  different  cast  of  one,  will  '^  square  elbows"  even  in  hi» 

coHhtenanoe,  at  Aldgate  and  in  Picca-  coffin.* 

dilly.    Everybody  who  looks  at  the  The  red  ni^t-caps  of  our  batcher 

Spitalfields  weavers,  men,  women,  and  boys,  and  their  still  ruddier  cheeka—* 

children,  perceives  that  they  resemble  (if  it  were  not  for  the  gallows,  such 

no  Other  body  of  artiaans  m  the  mo»  rogues  might  live  for  ever  !) — the  * 


tropoUs.    Walk,  on  a  Sunday  after-  au  pigeon  (to  a  desree  of  inherency^ 

noon,  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  Whito»  observable  among  &e  haberdashers— » 

diapd  or  Mile-£nd,  you  will  scarcely  the  handsome  daughters  that  (beyond 

meet  one  handsome  female,  where  at  the  average  of  any  trade  in  London) 

the  West  End  of  the  town  you  would  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  bakers, — to  notieo 

meet  twenty.  Sunken  eyes,  snub  noses,  such  peculiarities  in  town  as  thes^ 

wide  moutn,  and  sallow  complexion—  would  be  to  count  the  ssuds  of  the 

the  population  is  obviously  less  pictu-  sea,  or  the  words  of  the  Chinese  die« 

resque.  tionary.    The  crowd  can  neither  be 

The  duuracterisdc  stamp  (as  to  fea*  describedt  nor  analysed,  but particukr 

ture)  thrown    by  some  cnifts  over  groups  may  be  dwdt  upon  w  a  mo* 

those  who  follow  them,  is  notorious,  ment. 

We  know  a  shoemaker  all  ov^  the  Cross  the  Thames  once  more,  and 

world  by  his  forehead,  as  easily  as  a  come,  by  the  way  of  the  Waterloo 

tailor  or  a  dancing«master  by  his  ad-  bridge,  to  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river, 

dress.    The  marks  belonging  to  habit  where  you  find  a  sample  of  bidder 


*  «  Men  are  very  little  aware  how  much  their  habits,  and  still  more  their  (^ 
nions,  are  referable  to  the  professions  which  they  follow.  And  yet  the  thing  must 
be  so;  for,  what  can  direct  our  belief,  or,  at  least,  what  is  so  likely  to  do  so^  as  the 
result  of  our  (comparative)  experience  ?  Thus,  no  man  could  have  a  hit  trial  for 
firaud,  who  wss  tried  by  a  jury  composed  of  horse-dealers— because  all  the  likelihood 
in  the  minds  of  his  judges  must  be  in  &vour  of  his  guilt.  I  have  heard  police  offl* 
oers  give  evidence  in  courts  of  justice  with  great  intelligence,  and,  (as  regarded  their 
statementfl^)  with  great  impartiality ;  but  always  with  an  obvious  conviction  in  their 
own  minds,  that  the  man  had  committed  a  crime,  who  had  had  it  in  his  power  to 
commit  it.  Barristers  of  good  Nisi  Priut  practice,  are^  in  common  conversation, 
most  incredulous  people ;  and  always  look  (though  It  were  a  matter  stated  upon  oath) 
to  the  probabiliiy  Fsther  than  to  the  declaration.  The  influence  of  occupation  goes  so 
far  in  many  minor  points,  that  peculiar  fieelings,  (and  certainly  particular  manner^) 
have  seemed,  time  out  of  mind,  to  belongs  as  of  nature,  to  particular  trades.  Dyers 
are  a  people,  throughout  all  Ixindon,  accounted  unciviL  linen-drapers  are  slwaya 
polite  and  smirking.  Fruiterers  and  fishmongers  every  one  eomplsins  of  as  impo- 
sitionaL  Tailors,  idl  the  world  knows,  give  credit  instinctively ;  geese  were  swans 
aasong  the  auctioneers  so  long  back  as  the  time  of  Noah.  No  man  in  his  senses^ 
lor  six  eenturies  past,  has  ever  believed  one  word  spoken  by  a  picture-dealer,  or  a 
cnriosity-Gollector ;  and  a  friend  of  mine,  (the  most  prudent  man  I  ever  was  aequaint- 
ed  with,)  refused  to  take  a  house  once,  because  the  lessor  vras  an  attorney."— Cnt- 
4y    Men  and  Mannera, 

f  The  most  pithy  description  I  ever  heard  given  of  a  crowd,  was  delivered  in  one 
sentence  by  a  Frenchman,  at  a  late  fire.  As  the  mischief  and  danger  increased,  the 
mob»  of  course,  became  highly  delighted,  and  the  thieves  began  to  hustle  those  per- 
sons who  had  staid  to  put  their  small-clothes  on  before  they  came  out.  A  Frend^ 
man  who  hsd  stood  by  up  to  this  crisis,  buttoned  his  pockets,  and  prepared  to  de- 
part; observmg^  vnth  a  shrugs  as  he  looked  back  at  the  assenJUsge,  **  Dcre  is  mosh 
rascal  here  !*'—T. 
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\(M  Iflttt  meditated)  than 
dMMe  of  Webber  Row.  Theyaiefine 
hoed  roadi  tboae^  which  are  cutting 
fMn'a  hooaea  and  sardena  now  in  half 
•«deitioying  whole  strecta  in  aome 
placea,  and  introducing  new  popula- 
tkm,  and  new  Tiewsfor  exiating  popu- 
liti«m»  into  others!  Here,  too,  you 
get  joat  now  a  fair  specimen  of  that 
carioiaa  phenomenon,  a  moving  popu- 
ktioaj  which  is  peculiar  to  cities  of 
great  extenty  and  of  which  London 
uwaya  paaaessea,  in  scmie  quarter  or 
gAcTp  m  oonaiderable  amount. 

Ne^^boarhooda,  in  their  earliest  in- 
ikncj,  or  in  the  laat  stage  of  their  decay 

iticcta  which  are  to  he  pulled  down 
al  the  doae  of  expiring  leasee,  or  streets 
which  have  been  built  only  to  laat  un- 
til a  quarter  geta  into  frequency  and 
nepote, — theae  localitiea  are  alwap  re- 
torted to  by  a  particular  description  of 
indifidaalay  wnose  nature  aeems  to  be 
to  eome  when  others  go,  and  who  live 
upon  the  amall  advantagea  that  w^th«- 
ior  tradea  orerlook.  Jewa,  in  great 
numben,  are  found  inhabiting  such 
]i]aeee,  trading  ffrom  the  time  A  Fon- 
tiua  Pilate)  in  cud  dothea,  and  latter- 
ly more  in  **  china  and  ^Lum,"  than 
nan^  Christians  could  desire.  '*  Cof- 
fte-oiops,"  coal-sheds,  barbers'  stalls, 
and  thedens  of  dogand  bird  "  fanciers," 
abound  in  such  lines  as  the  "  Waterloo 
Road,"  where  every  cross  street  that 
yon  look  down  has  a  nice  green  pond, 
with  a  few  ducks  swimming  about  in 
the  middle  of  it^  cata*-meat  barrowa 
atand  at  doors  with  an  air  as  if  they 
were  at  home ;  tinkers  and  hare-skin 
eoUectora  entering,  cease  their  cry; 
and  itinerant  muaiciana  as  they  ap- 
proach, dap  their  fiddles  and  darioneta 
u  their  poeketa. 

Here  and  there  an  apothecary  ofBen 
**  advice  gratis"  in  a  vidnlty  like  this  ; 
bat  the  commonalty  haa  no  time  to  be 
skk,  he  can  get  nobody  to  Uke  it. 
Cooka'  ahopa  jnat  contrive  to  exist,  and 
tiicre  is  no  end  to  the  numbera  who 
deal  in  ''marine  stores," — a  trope 
in  speech  meant  to  typify  generally 
the  property  of  other  people.  Rat- 
catchers, bear-leaders,  entrepreneurs  of 
"  Punch,"  and  plaster-figure-makers, 
divide  '•  second  floors"  with  straw- 
bonnet-menders,  feather-cleaners,  and 
ladies  who  adl  baUads  against  the  wall 
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(by  day.)  Sometimes  a  muffin-baker 
comes  and  triea  his  fortune  for  a 
month,  or,  at  a  ''  drculating  library," 
they  ''see  what  can  be  done"  wiUi 
half-a-kit  of  pickled  salmon.  But  vour 

Imblican  is  the  only  trader  likely  to 
ock  the  same  door  at  Christmas  and 
at  Ladyday  ;  the  rest  arc,  fixedly 
and  properly,  deniscns  of  desertion,  to 
whom  time  and  place  arcencumbranoea 
of  slight  consiaeration,  and  who  can 
live  as  well  (at  fi-ee  cost)  in  Petticoat 
Lane  as  at  St  Giles's  Pound,— who 
can  migrate,  like  Tartars,  at  half-an« 
hour's  notice,  (doing  it  with  even  less 
of  camp  equipage  or  affectation  of  pu« 
blicity,; — and  whose  especial  home, 
by  an  instinct  contrary  to  that  of  the 
animal  which  otherwise  they  resan<* 
hie,  seems  to  be  the  particular  spot 
wliich  all  the  world  else  is  forsaking 

Thia  is  the  line,  too,  of  motley  shift 
and  necessitousness,  (or  rather  one 
of  them,  for  the  paths  are  many 
to  the  prison  and  the  grave,)  whicn 
leads  on  eastward  to  a  aoene  of  riot  and 
debauchery,  scarcely  more  fortunate, 
and  full  as  disrespectable,  as  itself; 
but  in  which  the  extremes,  neverthe* 
less,  of  prodigality  and  privation  are 
found  enduring  a  degree  of  assodation 
which  they  seldom  court  elsewhere, 
and  where,  grotesque  as  such  fellow- 
ship alone  at  first  sight  may  appear,  it 
shews  as  orderly  against  the  strange 
confusion  of  rank,  <^ling,  and  charao* 
ter,  which  we  find  collected. 

Between  the  "  Obelisk"  and  the 
*'  Elephant  and  Castle,"  there  lies, 
aomewnere  in  the  pavement,  a  particular 
atone,  which  certain  persons  walk  on 
one  side  of,  whom  some  spell  seems  to 
keep  from  passing  on  to  the  other.  The 
"  King's  highway"  seems  Tabooed  to 
these  individuals  every  way  beyond  a 
given  limit;  and  within  their  permit- 
ted space  they  wander  vacantly  up  and 
down— as  regards  dress  and  external 
appearance,  a  marvdlously  incongruous 
assemblage !  It  is  the  modem  '*  Sanc- 
tuary" this — (but  for  debtors  only)-— 
the  ^*  Rules"  of  the  King's  Bench  pri- 
son—a slight  pecutiumr-~^  slip  of  neu- 
tral territory — a  sort  of  "  Debate- 
able  Land,"  (like  the  churchyard,) 
on  which  all  kinds  and  qualitiea 
may  meet  ;*  and  which  might  chal- 
lenge as  much,  both  in  the  way  of 


*  "  IntrodDctionf  oiM  very  curious  character  indeed  have  somcldm^a  \i^v&'^%i^ 
ia  gsois^I  rteoUeet  oae,  vrbich  occurred  some  ycaxa  «nce«  va  '^csi^s*^*^  ^^»s^ 
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fraud  and  of  frank  tillalny,  if  its  oon-  entire  addlement  is  attended  by  no 

tents  could  be  analysed,  as  any  six  precautionary  course  whateyer !  Is  this 

eriminal  gaols,  perhaps,  within  the  an  equal  protection  of  the  law?  or, 

British  dominions.    In  it,  vou  meet  why  is  not  an  idiot  as  well  entitled  t« 

with  all  the  "  wealthy  fools"  whom  that  protection  as  the  maddest  man  in 

the  law  has  wronged  for  years,  and  the  state?  Why  is  it  that  my  humanity 

still  continues  to  wrong,  by  not  Test-  is  to  be  shock^  by  seeing  a  poor  don- 

ing  their  property  (since  it  permits  key,  every  now  and    then,  hunted 

them  to  inherit)  m  the  "  next"  rea-  down — actually  fought  for — torn  in 

sonable  friend  as  of  course,  or  in  the  pieces,  for  the  sake  of  his  unlucky 

hands  of  some  public  authority.    Fie  ourthen  of  four   or   fiye   thousand 

upon  the  supin^ness  of  those  who  guard  pounds  a- year?  and  the  poor  crea- 

the  general  welfare,  as  to  this  subject !  ture,  braying  all  the  while,  actually 

The  merest  crack  in  a  roan's  brain  in  extreme  delight,  as  fancying  that 

sends  him  to  confinement  for  life— its  its  person,  and  not  the  contents  of  its 


was  perfectly  melo^dramatic  In  the  year  1815,  a  young  man,  named  0*Conne11^ 
who  bad  run  through  a  small  property  as  a  lieutenant  of  engineers,  sold  his  commis- 
sion, (being  in  Dublin,)  spent  tlie  money,  and  disappeared.  Coming  over  to  Eng- 
land, and  finding  himself  without  a  shilling,  he  at  once  enlisted  into  the  12th  dra- 
goons; remained  six  months ;  and  then,  having  got  possession  of  a  small  som  of 
money,  deserted.  With  this  fresh  supply,  which  was  about  fifty  pounds,  (bat 
which  no  one  ever  knew  how  he  came  by,)  0*Connell  again  commenced  gen- 
tleman, and  ran  away  with  a  baronet's  daughter  from  boarding-school— the  baronet 
knew  his  son-in-law's  general  character,  though  he  had  no  suspicion  as  to  his  latter 
adventures,  and  punished  the  lady's  disobedience  by  striking  her  name  out  of  his 
will,  and  then  dying  immediately.  O'Connell,  whose  impudence  and  extmvagance  were 
alone  sufiicient,  commonly,  to  prevent  any  one's  desiring  to  assist  him,  now  vented 
his  disappointment  (as  might  be  expected  from  such  a  man)  upon  his  wife,  and  by 
this  measure,  he  lost  the  last  hope  he  had— the  patronage  of  her  relatives.  Soon 
after,  being  involved  in  debts,  he  was  arrested  by  a  tavern-keeper,  and  thrown  into 
Newgate.  A  private  of  the  Life  Guards,  at  the  same  time,  happened  also  to  be 
brought  to  Newgate  for  debt,  and  lived,  with  O'Connell,  in  the  same  '  ward.'  At 
the  end  of  a  week,  the  Guardsman's  sergeant  came  into  the  gaol  to  pay  him  his  re- 
gimental '  subsistence,'  and  the  first  man  whom  he  ran  against,  within  the  walls, 
was  O'Connell— the  deserter— with  whom  he  had  served,  four  years  before,  in  the 
12th  Dragoons !  Of  all  the  rogues  I  ever  encountered  with,  this  fellow  (O'Connell) 
was  the  most  incorrigible.  .  I  met  him  first,  on  visiting  a  friend  who  was  himself  a 
prisoner,  pending  the  issue  of  a  Chancery  suit ;  and  who  had  been  induced  to  shew 
O'Connell  some  kindness  (in  &ct,  keep  him  from  starving)  by  the  consideration  (very 
inadequate)  of  his  having  seen  *  better  days.'  His  pardon  was  obtained  for  the  deser- 
tion, after  an  interval,  on  the  condition  of  his  separating  himself  from  his  wife ;  and,  bis 
debts  being  compounded  for,  a  certain  nobleman,  who  was  interested  for  his  family, 
promised  to  get  him  some  humble  appointment.  The  first  thing  whkh  he  did  on 
his  liberation,  was  to  wait  on  the  peer,  in  a  suit  of  clothes  (taken  up  on  credit) 
which  cost  nearly  a  hundred  pounds ;  and  he  managed  the  interview  altogether  so 
adroitly,  that,  in  five  minutes,  he  was  directed  to  withdraw  from  the  house.  After 
this  he  lived  by  borrowing,  and  at  last  begging,  of  all  persons  whom  he  had  ever  seen, 
generally  in  great  misery,  but  always  keeping  a  boy  to  wait  upon  liim,  and  do  his 
enands ;  and  the  excessive  impudence  with  which  he  made  his  demands,  amused 
many  people,  fbr  the  joke's  sake,  into  compliance.  He  would  write  a  note  to  a 
Inend,  and  send  it  by  his  *  servant,*  saying  that  he  had  *  neither  fire  nor  candle,* 
and  begging  the  loan  of  <  fourpence.*  'To  one  gentleman,  a  perfect  stranger,  he 
wrote,  soliciting  a  pound ;  and,  receiviilg  only  five  shillings,  sent  his  boy  next  day 
to  ask  for  <  the  rest  of  the  change.*  At  another  time,  he  sent  to  me  (he  was  then 
living  in  a  wretched  garret,  and  wrote  that  he  was  ndced)  to  ask  a  suit  of  clothes ; 
I  gave  him,  among  other  things,  a  pair  of  undress  military  overalls,  and  he  sent  his 
boy  back,  at  mUett  to  ask  me  for  the  chains  I  Eventuallv,  he  again  enlisted  into  a 
Ibot  regiment,  and  (relying  on  the  exertions  of  his  family)  again  deserted.  Thistime^ 
however,  they  refused  to  interfere,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  he 
still  remains."— iSX«(c^t  in  London, 
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[■nnierft  n  tbo  ol^ect  of  punuit^-an 
mot  which,  from  the  pare  innocence 
it  erincefl,  only  aggravates  our  pity 
for  the  hapless  Grisom'i  condition  ! 
The  anctent  custom— fbr  some  deser- 
fing  man  to  ''  heg"  a  pension  of  this 
lort,  (that  was,  toe  spending  of  his 
crtate,}  from  the  king — was  a  most 
sound  and  judicious  practice,  and 
Qoght  to  be  returned  to. 

But,  f<a  the  fools^  here  they  are  in 
great  numbers!  Marry,  there  are 
iJaoes  where  it  might  scarcely  be  be- 
lieTed,  if  a  man  should  say — ''  The 
metropolis  of  England  nourishes  such 
hordes  of  prisoners,  that  they  cannot 
be  kept  under  lock  and  key  ;  but 
have,  tor  years  back,  merely  had,  cus^ 
iedia  libera,  a  particular  quarter  of 
the  city,  which  they  quit  as  tncy  think 
proper,  but  which  is  assigned  them  for 
their  residence  I"    Here  they  are,  in 

Esat  numbers,  all  the  town  fools  who 
ve  had  thejir  day,  whose  fathers  and 
nandfathers  have  been  damned  for 
die  way  in  which  they  got  money,  and 
who  tnemselves  deserve  to  encounter 
a  similar  inconvenience  for  the  way  in 
which  they  have  spent  it« 

Here  is  the  gentleman  who  wore 
dove-coloured  coats,  and,  for  five  year^, 
always  put  on  a  new  one  every  morn- 
ing ! 

-Here  is  the  other  gentleman,  who 
never  could  tie  a  cravat  on  short  of  the 
sixteenth  or  eighteentli  ''failure ;"  and 
who  now  (from  some  cause  or  othtr) 
frils  to  tie  on  ai!y  cravat  at  all ! 

Here  come  the  whole  of  the  club 

that  used  to  dine  at  P 's,  not 

where  the  wine  was  best,  but  where 
the  bottles  were  the  smallest ;  and  tlie 
gentleman  who  meets  them  is  he  who 
gave  six  thousand  pounds  for  his 
"dressing-case,"  and  discharged  his 
footman  for  die  vulgarity  of  perfum- 
ing himself  with  lavender  water  ! 

The  "  Bully  Backs,"  the  swindlers, 
the  gamblers,  and  all  those  who  have 
been  used  to  Bve  md  Tnano,  fare  better 
than  the  *'  Esquires,"  in  a  society 
where  law^  either  civil  or  criminal,  is 
pretty  nearly  out  of  the  question. 
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They  are  the  badcet-maken  on  the  In- 
dian island — a  oommonwsalth  sees  no 
distinction  of  persons — the  rogues  aro 
heavy-fisted — ^magistrates  are  slow  to 
interfere — and  they  kruiw  their  oppo- 
nents too,  in  roost  cases — ^which  alao 
helps  courage  a  good  deaL 

Some  of  these  shine  out  (the  new- 
comers) in  gorgeous  apparel,  and 
have  no  earthly  anxiety,  as  it  should 
seem,  but  to  clean  tlieir  boots,  and 
curl  their  whiskers.  Others  abide 
in  garments,  originally  of  no  lesa 
pretension,  but  sullied  by  repeated 
rollings  in  the  kennel,  or  faded  by 
long  and  arduous  wear.  A  third  di- 
vision (pantaloons,  by  day,  imprac- 
ticable) mope  in  the  back  attics  round 
"  The  Phiknthropic,"  or  in  "  Gar- 
den Row,"  cutting  greasy  cards  for 
sport  or  practice-sake,  and  "  inly  ru- 
minating" (credit  being  stopped  at 
the  boiled-beef  shop)  what  may  be 
contrived  for  dinner. 

The  first  bucks,  however,  by  re- 
sidence here,  are  apt  to  acquire  a 
lazy,  sauntering,  semi-slipshod  kind 
of  air ;  and  may  be  seen,  in  broad 
noon,  making  an  exertion  to  get  along, 
— urcombed,  unwashed,  unbraced, 
ungartered  ;  looking  like  newspaper 
reporters  walking  home  at  seven  in 
the  morning,  after  a  furious  Whig 
"  debate"  in  "  both  Houses,"  or  citi- 
zens, of  forty  years  since,  newly  risen 
from  bed,  and  trailing  themselves  (as 
the  fashion  then  was)  some  hundred 
doors  in  search  of  a  hoir-dresser. 

Since  the  invention  of  the  "  Insol- 
vent Act,"  most  of  the  dwellers  here 
are  birds  of  passage ;  they  return,  how- 
ever, to  take  a  fresh  six  weeks,  as  often, 
generally,  as  the  provisions  of  the  law 
will  allow  them.  A  whole  host  of 
speculators  come  and  go  in  this  way, 
whose  lives  seem  charmed  against  such 
casualties  as  hanging  or  transporta- 
tion, and  who  keep  tilburies  and 
grooms  through  a  long  term  of  years, 
merely  by  knowing  the  secret,  that  he 
who  has  nothing,  can  as  easily  spend 
twenty  guineas  as  ten.* 

Some  still,   (the  residents  at   the 


•  "  The  propensity  of  the  human  species  to  be  humbugged,  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
terestiog  problems  in  ethicks ;  and  a  valuable  book  might  be  compiled  from  a  record 
Berely  of  the  more  monstrous  fallacies  which  have  been  swallowed  within  the  last 
■firenty  years.  It  is  not  six  months  ago  since  a  fellow  in  London  hired  a  masquerade 
miform-^ran  away  witli  it-«and  so  walked  up  and  down  for  eight  days  before  be 
was  seized  upon.  He  lived  at  four  different  hotels  in  this  time  •,  from  three  of  which 
he  deputed  mtltout  paying.  He  obtained  credit  from  mote  xYvaiv  «l  ^ox'tw  ^v^w'eisX. 
tr»deBmen,  who  actually  waited  up6n  liim,  qiiarTclUng  for  \v\s  q\^w%%  wv^\n^^  ^\.\wx 
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*f  music  ■hop/')  the  ^*  act*  will  not  where  they  could  pay  twenty.    Yoa 

dear^  and  they  are  residents  for  a  meet  some  of  the  opera  gentlemen  here 

term.    There  is  a  lady,  with  L.300  now  and  then  :   out,  with  all  their 

a-year  "  in  her  own  right/'  who  has  lightness  of  food^  it  takes  six  weeks  b^ 

left  her  husband,  living  with  an  ex-  fore  they  can  ifnring  over  the  boundary, 

noom  porter,  who  has  a  verdict  sgainst  PuUte  singers;  but  they  raise  their 

him,  in  tlie  Common  I^eas,  for  L.5000.  voicef  In  vain ;  for  it  is  not  to  snch 

The  match  goes  ill,  for  the  gentleman  notes  that  the  creditor's  soul  is  acees* 

has  no  hope  but  in  the  lady's  income,  siVle.    There  are  authors— commonly 

and  he  is  surrounded  by  worthies  (a  "  in  "  for  small  sums,  but  seldom  witn 

purlous  state !)  who  have  no  more  to  the  prospect   of   paying   any  sums. 

loee,  or  to  do,  than  he  had  himself.  "  Sporting"  gentlemen  in  an  overflow 

-Mrs  W ,  who  only  hated  her  bus-  — ^miss  who  you  will  at  Tattersalls,  you 

band  because  he  looked  to  his  affairs,  are  sure  to  find  him  here.    There  is 

and  lived  within  his  fortune,  finds  li-  commonly  a  good  sprinkling  to  be  seen 

ving  "  cooped  up  in  the  Rules  "  worse  of  the  Israelites ;  specimens  both  of  the 

even  than  the  Bread  Street  bondage  doctors,  the  lawyers,  and  the  clergy ; 

from  which  she  delivered  herself.  and  there  are  some  selections  general- 

The  tradesmen  who  carry  on  busi-  ly  from  another  class  of  public  exhibit 

ness  in  this  Palatinate,  know  but  two  tors — but  the  playe as*  deserve  a  p«^ 

sorts  of  customers — those  who  pay  be-  ragraph  to  themselves. 
Ibre  they  receive  the  gooils,  and  those        *'  Talis  homim  est  oratio  queUs  vUa, 
who  never  pay  at  all.     Houses  are  let        "  Who  can  call  him  a  good  Christian 

always,  and  lodgings,  upon  the  under-  that  jtlayeih  the  part  of  tlie  devil  ?•' 
standing  that  the  lessor  loses  three  W.  Pbynne. 

weeks'  rent  out  of  four.    There  are        Returning  to  town  by  any  road  not 

some  men  who  go  out  of  the  Liberty  absolutely  eastward,   (so  Providence 

rcaUy  penniless — having  ''  surrender-  has  ordttiied  it,*)  you  fall  into  the 

cd"  their  property,  as  the  law  ex-  neighfaMAjood  or  the  m?nor  theatres ; 

presses  it,  to  the  last  farthing.   Mnny  and,  if  y^fr  luck  be  in  the  ascendant, 

come  into  it  advisedly,  to  make  credit-  may  meet  some  of  the  performers  who 

ors  take  ten  shillings  in  the  pound,  appertain  to  them.    By  night  or  day 


*  nosed '  only  by  a  horse-dealer,  from  whom  he  went  to  purchase  two  valuable  hunt- 
ers ;  and  who  chanced  to  see— -(there  was  a  chink  even  in  the  armour  of  Patroclus) 
—that  his  customer  had  the  whimsical  fancy  of  going  about  without  a  shirt !— An- 
other man  (a  far  more  extraordinary  fellow)  started  from  Suffolk  with  five  pounds  in 
fats  pocket,  and  established  himself  at  a  considerable  inn  in  Yorkshire,  as  *  JFVancis ' 
something  or  other,  '  Esq.  Member  of  Parliament,'  of  '  Thomey  Abbey,  Cam- 
bridgeshire.* This  man  obtained  horses,  upon  *  trial,*  from  various  dealers ;  and 
fode  out  hunting  with  half  the  esquires  of  the  neighbourhood.  Without  the  slightest 
reference  or  introduction,  and  without  even  being  attended  by  a  servant,  he  got  free 
credit  at  his  inn ;  the  landlord  never  dreaming  of  asking  him  for  money.  Being  dis- 
tressed for  a  little  current  cash,  he  became  indisposed -^-sent  for  an  attorney  in  the 
neighbourhood— made  his  will — (bequeathing  *  Thomey  Abbey,'  and  immense  pos- 
aessioas  beside}— and  conduded  by  borrowing  thirty  pounds  firom  the  lawyer.  While 
these  things  were  proceeding,  tlie  M.P.  discovered  that  his  landlord's  sister  had  a 
portion  of  L^  1000.  He  immediately  became  enamoured ;  proposed  marriage ;  the 
fimiily  beKeved,  and  were  charmed  at  the  honour  which  awaited  tbeml  Upon  this,  to 
shun  the  proverbial  danger  of  delay,  (although  he  had  the  frlenda*  consent,)  he  carried 
the  young  woman  privately  across  the  border,  and  married  her.  On  their  return, 
they  were  re-married  accoiding  to  the  rites  of  the  English  Churclk  The  possessor 
of  *  Thomey  Abbey'  then  prepared  to  set  out  for  Cambridgeshire;  promised  to  make 
bis  new  brother-in-law  Mayor  of  London ;  asked  for  the  L.  1000 ;  and  was  on  ike  point 
of  receiving  it.  But  an  old  woman,  the  l^ide's  grandmother,  being  pcetish  with  the 
itaimatism,  fiuicied  that  he  was  an  impostor.  The  charge  spread  as  iMStily  as  his 
importance  had  done ;  nobody  remembered  to  have  seen  any  of  his  money.  Bci^g 
hid  hold  of>  and  clapped  into  prison,  he  tamed  out  to  be  a  joumeyman  cooper  froiA 
Wisbeach,  with  a  wife  and  three  children ;  and  was  eventually  tried  for  the  bigamy,  ani 
truisported  from  the  next  Appleby  Assizes.  "•^Beaumont  on  Bolke. 
•  **  JPlaieM  are  pijmted  on  the  best  crowne  paper— fiur  better  than  most  BiUes  !"<^ 
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lBad.2  Thought  uptm 

»-4n  ragiy  or  in  the  '^  imperial  purple" 
—the  infknt  that  can  hut  point  snail 
not.  mistake  their  profession  for  a  mo« 
ncDt ! — Taken,  at  nazaid^  from  among 
lU  ranks  in  society^  but  usually  from 
the  lowest,  they  are  the  people^  these^ 
whom  Madam  Fortune  selects,  bj  pre- 
ference^ to  play  her  tricks  with — tneir 
life  is  but  as  a  harlequin  pantomime, 
in  which  the  public  plays  Clown,  and 
insanity  seems  to  hold  the  bat. 

'BiBoeij^oxk  into  the  ^'  company  "  of 
an  inferior  theatre  is  not  difficult  to  any 
gill  of  fifteen,  who  possesses  tolerable 
pcraonal  advantsges,  and  a  disposition 
to  make  the  readiest  use  of  them.  They 
eommonly  begin  in  "  the  figure"-* 
that  iiy  they  get  permission,  after  half 
•  doien  lessons  m  dancing,  to  make 
that  display  of  themselves  m  the  corja 
de  ballet,  gratcdtously,  which  costs  a 
trifling  stipend  to  tne  **  manager," 
when  made  by  unfortunates  of  more 
experience.  Such  talent^  however,  as 
may  eommand  eminence  in  any  but  a 
first-rate  theatre,  is  not  very  rare,  and 
entirely  independent  of  education.  The 
chief  aetideratas  as  concerns  a  female, 
are  a  loud  voice,  a  pretty  ifcape,  and 
a  pleasing  deportment.  FollMied  of 
these  requisites,  a  ''  young  lady" 
catches  the  fancy  of  the  Circus  gafle- 
riea ;  and  within  three  weeks,  from  be- 
ing a  rinser  of  musUns,  comes  to  be  the 
very  goddess  of  St  Gcorge's-Fields.* 

Promotion  like  this  happens  more 
often  to  your  sempstress  than  your 
mercer,  beeiiisc  we  admire  a  woman 
always  kindly  and  naturally — a  man 
(where  we  do  grant  him  merit)  grud- 
gingly, and  against  our  will;  but, 
bq^n  to  whom  or  when  it  may,  there 
ii  no  brain  Uiat  ever  could  bear  up 
against  it. 

To  gain  an  income  of  four  pounds 
••week — and  by  doing  that  which  one 
would  give  four  pounds  to  be  permit- 
ted to  do! — ^To  be  let  paint  one's 
ihee  1— wear  one's  petticoats  lialf  way 
up  one's  legs ! — sometimes,  to  wear 
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no  petticoats  at  all  I — ^To  wear  dress* 
es  of  gold  and  silver ! — To  represent 
the  Countess — the  Marchioness— the 
Queen  I— To  be  pointed  at—"  That's 
Mrs  or  Miss  so  and  so  I'*  in  the  street 
— ^To  see  one's  name  in  the  '*  bills."  in 
red  letters  eight  inches  long! — To  have 
one's  partisans — and  one's  likings — 
and  one's  predilections— and  to  be  of 
importance,  even  to  the  manager !— To 
be  "  sick,"  and  have  an  *'  apology" 
made  for  one— and  then  **  re-appear  1" 
—To  have  love-letters  scntoncat  one's 
own  "  benefit" — To  ride  on  "  horse- 
back"— ^in  a  "  new  piece" — ^by  '*  per- 
mission"— ^for  somebody  else  s  ! — To 
be  mentioned  in  the  penny-play  criti- 
cisms— ^in  the  London  Magazine — and 
to  get,  at  Christmas  or  £aster-M>ncd 
a-year — to  get  one's  name  into  the 
THmei,  or  Chronicle  !  We  are  but  mor- 
tals, the  wisest  of  us  I  Spangles  and 
sprigged  "  linos !"— then  vogue  lagO" 
lere  I — Philosophy ! — ^let  men  talk  of 
that  which  they  can  understand— 
what  philosopher  was  ever  a  favourite 
actor  at  the  Circus ! 

The  first  passion  of  "  success"  is, 
in  both  sexes,  for  the  outward  (and 
attainable)  semblance  of  gentility. 
The  ladies  shine  out  gorgeous  with 
satin  frocks,  and  real  gold  watches; 
the  gentlemen  all  agree  in  a  "  horse 
and  gig ;"  but  whether  the  "  coat" 
should  be  "  frogged"  or  "  white  with 
pearl  buttons,"  is  matter  of  opinion. 
There  must,  in  all  cases,  be  a  new 
name — like  "  Barber  Beaumont,"  for 
instance — composed  of  two  simamcs ; 
a  separate  etat,  in  favour  of  which  the 
family  garret  is  deserted;  but  we 
hang  round  home  a  little  still,  in  our 
"  ostrich  feathers,"  just  to  mortify 
"  Miss  Backstitch,"  who  used  to  think 
herself  our  equal;  and  so  both  gold 
watches  and  gigs  make  their  appear- 
ance sometimes  in  localities,  where  no 
such  movables  (connected  with  any 
symptom  of  ownership)  ever  dreamed 
to  enter. 


•  White  arms,  and  a  graceful  carriage — we  have  so  much  still  to  live  for — msy  lie 
had  independent  of  either  chicken  gloves  or  postare-msBtcrs.  The  most  elegant  wo- 
I  ever  saw,  and  the  most  commanding  in  appearance,  was  the  daughter  of  a 
absolute  fig-retailer.— at  Bristol.  I  saw  this  lady,  who  did  not  socm  to  be 
than  two.4uid-twenty,  examined  at  great  length  as  a  witness  upon  a  tiial  at  Giou- 
}  and  the  first  peeress  in  England  might  have  been  vain  of  such  a  deportment 
8he  was  very  liandsome,  certainly ;  but  I  was  not  misled  by  that  circumstance ;  for 
her  yoonger  sister  was  produced  in  court  afterwards,  who  had  to  the  ful^  as  much 
beauty,  but  nothing  at  all  of  the  same  stylo.  The  question  was  one  of  hankniptcy* 
tboM  girl  had  been  accustomed  to  keep  her  father's  books,  and,  I  daxc  sw]^  \»  wfCH^^ 
in  hie  Aop;  and  had  certainly  never  received  any  other  CiiucANAOiEi >^»Ji^vv)c^\ ^a i 
eouattj  homtdlng'tchool  could  afford. 
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Life^  too  protracted^  is  all  that  these 
favoured  of  Heayen,  have  to  appre«  ' 
hend.  They  should  live  only — be- 
ing rightly  taken — while  the  whim 
that  raised  them  continues  to  exist. 
Praised  ever  be  the  principle  on  which 
decline  proceeds  at  Constantinople, 
where  the  first  symptom  that  leads  a 
ffreat  man  to  suspect  that  he  is  £UU 
ingy  is  so  contrived  as  to  be  the  falling 
of  his  head !  Those  who  are  on  horse- 
back (even  although  they  should  ve« 
rify  the  adage)  until  the  end  of  their 
course  have  nothing  to  fear ;  but  it  is 
far  otherwise  with  that  knot  of  the  un- 
chosen,  who  may  be  observed  always 
towards  the  close  of  "  rehearsal"  time» 
hanging  still  (as  though  they  forgot 
that  meat  might  be  over-roasted)  about 
the  doors  of  a  minor  theatre. 

The  gentleman  who  enacts  the 
"  Murderer"  is  of  this  party,  as  also 
he  who  plays  the  "  Constable*' — the 
"  King"— the  "  Waiter"— the  "  Lo- 
ver"— and  all  those  representers,  en 
role  second,  whose  business  it  is  always 
in  the  play  for  "  captains,"  and ''  smart 
servants,'  to  break  jokes  and  canes 
upon  them. 

There  is  the  p;entleman  who  "  goes 
on"  in  mud  ami  tnoonlight,  and  gets 
his  death  of  cold  (and  fifteen  shillings 
a- week)  for  jumping  into  the  *'  real 
water,"  dressed  like  Mr  Anybody  (the 
hero)  every  nijj^ht,  in  the  "  last  scene." 
The  **  second  Ilarlequin"  is  seen,  and 
all  the  **  second  singers,"  variety  .of 
occasional  artists,  eminent  as  dragons, 
cows,  and  camels ;  the  man  who  (pe- 
culiarly) performs  the  bear ;  the  bill- 
sticker,  wno  *'  lies  dead"  in  all  the  bu- 
rial processions ;  the  lady  who  plays 
the  old  women  ;  and  many  other  fero- 
cious and  extraordinary  animals. 

Note  the  taste  of  these  people  in  at- 
tire !  They  are  a  caste  of  themselves 
in  everything,  but  most  of  all  in  dress. 
That  "  walking  gentleman's"  neck- 
cloth— tlioug^  not  so  white  as  it  was 
three  weeks  ago— is  tied  in  a  *'  knot," 
which  by  no  dulness  can  escape  at- 
tention !  The  coat  is  always  green  or 
claret,  exemplary  of  new  "  cuffing " 
and  *'  collaring, '  "  letting  out "  or 
"  taking  in."  "  Shooting  jackets"  are 
▼ery  much  *'  the  go,"  with  false- 
topped  boots,  pulled  well  up  to  meet 
small-clothes  shrunk  by  repeated 
scouring.  Four  under- waistcoats  look 
as  if  thev  had  been  purloined  from 
one  rag-snop.  A  pair  of  seamy  sky- 
bJae  trowaen  seem  to  have  emanated 
/ram  another.  Bat  the  hat  utjll  xoVis, 


rakishly,  on  one  side  ;  the  remnant  of 
glove  is  whirled  briskly  round  the  end 
of  the  fore  finger,  and  there  is  an  air 
of  desolate  gakty — a  nod  and  a  jest 
for  tlie  pawnbroker-way  of  meeting 
difficulties — about  the  whole  man, 
which  nothing — no,  not  even  the  be- 
ing a  cornet  of  cavalry,  and  on  half- 
pay — nothing  but  a  familiarity  with 
the  "  lamp"  and  the  coulisse— can 
impart. 

Evening  approaches — the  duties  of 
the  night  must  be  prepared  for.  Our 
assemblage  disperses,  and  the  urchins 
who  were  gazing  on  it  transfer  their 
admiration  to  some  fresh  object.  We 
lose  little.  One  moment,  and  new 
groups  succeed.  Turn  as  we  will,  in 
what  quarter  shall  we  want  food  for 
observation  ?  fiut  Rome  was  not  built, 
nor  can  London  be  examined,  in  a  day. 
We  look  on  it,  but  what  eye  can  re- 
tain even  its  outline  ?  We  live  in  its 
vast  crowd,  yet  keep  no  trace  of  fea- 
ture. It  is  the  object  only  which  the 
mind  can  grusp,  that  will  remain  im- 
pressed upon  the  memory.  Night  closes 
—and  the  lamplighter,  in  his  hasty 
roarchy  iliides  on  to  put  out  day-light. 
The  mnAn-hcU  rings  out  its  tin^  peal. 
Boys  and  old  women,  already  in  the 
field,  challenge  us  (before  six  o'clock !) 
with  "  oranges,"  and  "  a  bill  of  the 
play."  A  drizzling  rain  comes  on  in 
concert  with  the  darkness;  the  sky 
bears  one  look  of  uniform,  unvaried 
gloom.  The  hackney-coachmen  bend 
their  ''  top  "  coats,  button  to  the  chin, 
quit  the  watering-house^  mount  the 
box,  and  "fares"  rise  cent  j)er  cent 
by  acclamation  !  The  "  gas  "  (for 
that  comes  by  contract)  flames  already 
in  the  shop  upon  my  right.  On  my 
left,  Mr  Dobb6,who  buys  his  own  can- 
dles, will  try  to  make  twilight  serve  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  longer.  In  half  an 
hour  more  the  theatre  doors  will  be 
open,  the  linkn^en  will  be  all  on  the 
alert,  and  the  people  who  go  with 
"  orders"  will  be  an  hour  too  soon,  for 
fear  they  should  be  too  late.  Pat- 
tens in  the  streets  will  then  be  clank- 
ing, umbrellas  streaming,  and  the 
million  of  lights  that  burn  below  will 
serve  but  to  shew  the  black  above 
more  thick  and  visible,  ^ut  this 
becomes  the  business,  properly,  of 
evening  in  London — ^matter  which  it 
would  require  a  bolder  pen  than  mine 
to  discuss,  or  which,  at  least,  from 
whoever  may  undertake  it,  deserves 
the  altcnVVou  oC  bdtk^  \xca.\£6L  m  ^  ^« 
parate  chapter.  'tviv*. 
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Ik  my  last  letter  I  Yentured  to  rc- 
commcfnd,  as  a  measure  calculated  to 
restore  yigour  and  unanimity  to  the 
eoonsela  of  the  Church  of  England^ 
that  the  Con  vocation  should  he  replaced 
apon  the  footing  which  it  occupied  pre- 
Yuma  to  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  to  the  throne  of  these  king- 
doms. That  this  arrangement  would 
leciirefor  the  estahliahetl  church  a  de- 
gree of  respect  fh>m  her  very  enemies^ 
^  inch  as  she  hardly  expects  at  present 
finm  her  heat  friends,  cannot,  I  think, 
M  doubted ;  whilst  its  effect,  in  put- 
Img  an  end  to  those  useless  controver- 
ma  in  which  the  estahlished  clergy 
too  much  indulge,  would,  of  itselt^ 
prove  a  benefit  of  no  ordinary  magni- 
tude. Were  the  Convocation  restored 
to  the  full  exercise  of  its  powers,  men 
of  all  denominations  would  sec  that 
the  Charch  of  England  really  possesses 
a  spiritual  authority  within  herself, 
independent  of  the  authority  which 
she  aerives  from  the  state  as  the  esta- 
blishment :  thus  having  an  assemblv 
existing,  competent  to  determine  on  afl 

auestions,  what  are,  and  what  are  not, 
lie  doctrines  of  the  church ;  her  own 
members  would  look  to  its  decisions, 
rather  than  to  the  mere  ipse  dixit  of 
this  or  that  leader  of  a  party,  for  the 
genuine  tenets  of  the  society  in  whose 
communion  they  had  been  educated. 
The  revival  of  Convocation  is  not, 
however^  the  only  measure  affecting 
the  discipline  of  the  Church,  which  the 
state  of  public  opinion  appears  to  de- 
mand. I  cannot  help  thinkins  that  the 
institution  of  diocesan  Synods,  to  ad- 
vise with  the  Bishop  when  necessary, 
and  to  aid  him  in  maintaining  order 
and  decorum  among  his  clergy,  would 
^ove  highly  advantageous  to  the 
Church  of  England.  That  the  powers 
of  a  Bishop  are,  if  fuUy  exercised,  al- 
ready competent  to  regulate  the  afikirs 
of  his  diocese,  may  be  perfectly  true ; 
indeetl,  it  is  quite  true,  that  the  ex- 
ternal structure  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land forms,  altogether,  when  regarddl 
in  the  abstract,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
/A€orte#  which  have  ever  been  invented. 
But  between  arrangements  admirable 
in  theory,  and  perfect  in  application^ 
there  is  the  widest  possible  difierenoe ; 
aor  will  the  Mimott  total  absence  of  ec« 


clesiastical  discipline  from  amongst  us, 
suffer  us  to  connect  our  own  with  the 
latter,  rather  than  with  the  former 
class.  Bishops  arc  but  men,  and,  like 
other  men,  are  liable  to  be  swayed,  by 
compassion,  by  family  influence,  and 
by  the  fear  of  unpopularity,  to  treat 
with  leniency  proceedings  highly  in- 
jurious to  public  virtue.  Hence  the 
very  few  instances  on  record  of  profli- 
gate and  unworthy  clergymen  in  Eng- 
land being  deprived  of  their  prefer- 
ment, or  deposed  from  their  offices. 
But  a  pubhc  body  can  hardly  be  guided 
by  such  considerations,  inasmuch  as 
its  members  are  severally  exempted 
from  any  odium  which  might  perhaps 
attach  to  an  act  of  the  whole.  The  in- 
stitution of  diocesan  Synods,  therefore, 
with  full  power  to  hear  and  to  examine 
into  all  complaints  against  the  clergy, 
not  only  in  cases  of  open  immorality, 
but  in  cases  of  neglect  of  duty,  or  ad- 
herence to  practices  unsuitable  to  the 
dignity  of  the  profession,  would  be  at- 
tendee! with  the  best  possible  results. 
The  people  would  know  where  to  carry 
their  complaints,  whenever  ground  of 
complaint  existed  against  the  priest- 
hood ;  whilst  the  latter,  aware  that  the 
days  of  discipline  had  returned,  would 
become  more  than  ever  circumspect  in 
their  ordinary  proceedings.  Nor  would 
it  be  the  least  advantage  of  this  ar- 
rangement, in  the  particular  case  of 
the  Church  of  England,  that  the  Bi- 
shops would  thereby  be  brought  into 
more  frequent  and  more  intimate  in- 
tercourse with  their  clergy.  At  present 
such  intercourse  is  a  great  deal  too 
slender  and  too  formal,  nine-tenths  of 
the  clergy  of  a  diocese  seldom  seeing 
their  pastor,  except  once  in  four  years, 
when  he  holds  hu  visitation. 

But  these  arrangements,  however 
necessary  they  may  be,  and  however 
calculated  to  excite  among  the  clergy 
an  increased  esprit  de  corps,  and  a 
quicker  zeal,  arc  not,  I  fear,  sufficient 
of  themselves  to  restore  to  the  Churdi 
of  England  that  preponderating  in- 
fluence which  she  once  ei\jo^ed,  and 
which,  as  the  national  establishment, 
she  ought  still  to  enjoy,  throughout 
society  at  large.  To  bring  this  back 
to  its  {bnnec  footing,  and  to  sda^t  hiec 
conditunv  to  l\xc  \a»\fc  ^  ^^  <\sa»^' 
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other  changes  must  be  effected^  and 
that  in  matters  where  the  very  idea  of 
change  has  hitherto  been  scouted ;  at 
leasts  some  subjects  must  be  thrown 
open  to  free  and  unprejudiced  discus- 
sion, the  bare  mention  of  which  has 
hitherto  been  regarded  with  indigna- 
tion. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  in  a 
prominent  situation  among  these,  as  a 
subject  which  cannot  be  too  candidly 
or  too  openly  discussed,  a  considera- 
tion of  tne  mode  by  which  the  esta- 
blished clergy  are  paid,  though  quite 
aware  that  tuere  is  no  subject,  to  a 
free  and  unpr^udiccd  discussion  of 
which,  the  generality  of  churchmen, 
and  of  good  churchmen  too,  are  more 
averse.  Touch,  indeed,  ever  so  slightly 
upon  the  question  of  tithes,  presume 
ever  so  delicately  to  doubt,  not  the 
justice,  but  the  expediency  of  continu- 
ing the  system, — throw  out  the  most 
remote  hint  that  you  regard  it  as  un- 
suitable to  the  present  age  of  the  world, 
and  the  existing  temper  of  men's  m  i  nds, 
and  you  run  no  small  risk  of  being 
classed  with  the  Radicals  of  the  day, 
and  overwhelmed,  not  by  argument, 
but  by  invective.  It  is  deeply  to  be 
regretted  that  the  case  should  be  so. 
But  for  this  circumstance,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  the  matter  would  have 
been  long  ago  subjected  to  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind  of  inquiry  from  any  which 
has  yet  been  applied  to  it ;  and  had 
thisinouiry  been  applied, it  can  as  little 
be  doubted  that  an  entire  change  of 
system  would  have  been  the  conse- 
quence. As  no  reflecting  person  can 
possibly  suspect  you,  Mr  North,  of  the 
most  distant  leaning  in  favour  of  radi- 
calism, or  hostility  towards  the  con- 
stitution in  church  or  state,  a  discus- 
sion of  a  question  so  delicate  could  not 
perhaps  be  undertaken  anywhere  with 
a  better  grace  than  in  the  pages  of  your 
miscellany.  I  hope,  therefore,  you 
will  spare  a  few  of  your  columns  &x 
the  insertion  of  my  suggestions. 

The  sources  from  which  the  esta- 
blished clergy  of  England  derive  their 
revenues  at  tne  present  time  are  four; 
namely.  Tithes,  House-dues,  Easter- 
oflerings,  and  Fees.  Of  these,  the  first 
and  last  only  are,  generally  speaking, 
exacted  in  country  parishes ;  the  se- 
cond, third,  and  fourth,  in  pariahes 
situated  within  a  town  or  city.  Let 
us  see  how  far  their  exaction  tends  to 
support  the  respectability  of  the  pricst- 
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hood,  and  to  attach  the  laity  to  the 
establishment. 

That  the  clergy  are  legally  entitled 
to  the  revenues  which  arise  from  one 
and  all  of  these  sources,  is  just  as  cer- 
tain as  that  the  fund-holder  is  entitled 
to  the  interest  of  his  funded  capital, 
or  the  merchant  to  the  profits  of  his 
mercantile  speculations.  Notliing,  in- 
deed, can  be  more  absurd  than  to  ima- 
Sine  that  the  minister  who  demands 
is  tithes  or  dues,  demands  anything 
which  is  not,  and  has  not  always  been, 
his  own,  or  more  utterly  groundless 
than  the  complaints  which  we  too  often 
hear,  of  the  iniquitous  rapacity  of  the 
clergy.  With  respect  to  tithes,  it  ia 
beyond  dispute,  that  the  most  ancient 
tenure  in  the  kingdom  is  that  by  which 
the  parson  asserts  his  right  to  the  tenth 
part  of  the  produce  of  all  the  lands  and 
domesticated  animals  within  his  pa«» 
rish ;  and  hence  that  the  tenth  sheaf, 
and  pig,  and  lamb,  are  quite  as  much 
his  property  as  the  remaining  nine  are 
the  property  of  the  cultivator,  or  the 
rent  of  the  farm  is  the  property  of  the 
landlord.  Whatever  mutations  landed 
property  may  have  undergone,  (and 
the  whole  land  of  the  kingdom  has  re- 
peatedly changed  its  owners  since  the 
establisnment  of  the  rights  of  the  cler- 
gy,) each  purchaser  has  bought  his  es<^ 
tate  subject  to  the  burthen  of  tithes. 
Of  the  existence  of  that  burthen  he  was 
fully  aware  at  the  period  when  his  pur- 
chase was  made,  and  he  paid  for  it  ac- 
cordingly. In  like  manner,  every  far- 
mer hires  his  fields,  knowing  tliat  he 
is  to  enjoy  only  nine  out  of  ten  parts 
of  their  produce.  He  consequently 
offers  to  his  landlord  a  smaller  sum,  in 
the  form  of  rent,  than  he  would  have 
offered  had  not  the  tithe  been  deduct- 
ed ;  nor  has  either  he  or  his  landlord 
the  slightest  cause  to  murmur,  when 
the  tithe,  which  the  one  has  never  pur- 
chased, and  the  other  never  leftsed, 
comes  to  be  demanded. 

Again,  though  the  right  of  the  cleigy 
to  the  House-dues,  Easter-offerings, 
and  Fees,  may  not,  perhaps,  admit  of  a 
demonstration  so  distinct  as  that  right 
which  secures  to  tliem  the  possessioi^ 
of  the  tithe,  they  are  nevertheless  aa 
justly  entitled  to  claim  the  one  by  pre- 
scription, as  to  claim  the  other  by  posi- 
tive grant.  To  question  the  l^^lity  of 
these  demands,  therefore,  is  to  take  the 
bull  by  the  horns,  or,  to  speak  less  fa- 
miliarly, is  to  attack  the  system  on  its 
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itroDgest  point  and  tends  only  to  per- 
petuate customs,  which,  if  the  stabili- 
ty of  the  church  be  desired,  and  the 
moral  influence  of  the  clergy  esteemed, 
cannot  too  soon  be  omitted.  I  propose 
to  consider  the  matter  in  a  new  Ughtj 
to  attack  fairly,  and  without  exaggera- 
tkm>  some  of  the  consequences  wnich 
attend  the  present  system,  and  to  in- 
qalie  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
for  the  cause  of  religion  in  general,  of 
the  established  church  in  particular, 
and  last,  though,  in  these  days  of  eco- 
nomy, not  least,  of  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  country — nay,  whether 
the  clergy  themselves  would  not  be 
benefited,  considering  them,  not  indi- 
lidatlly,  but  as  a  body,  were  that  sys- 
tem am^ished,  and  another,  founaed 
not  in  theory,  but  in  experience,  sub- 
stituted in  its  room. 

"Hie  only  benefits  which  are  usually 
nid  to  arise  from  the  payment  of  the 
clergy  by  tithes,  lie  here, — that  their 
icfenuea  keep  pace  exactly  with  the 
state  of  the  times,  whilst  a  species  of 
moperty  is  secured  to  them  which  ren- 
ders them  perfectly  independent  of 
their  people.  That  the  latter  benefit 
is,  in  an  especial  manner,  attained  by 
the  particular  mode  of  payment  now 
nreyaleut  in  England,  must,  however, 
oe  a  great  mistake,  since  no  church 
can  be  said  to  be  by  law  establishefl, 
whose  clergy,  whatever  may  be  the 
channel  through  which  their  reyenues 
are  immediately  derived,  are  not  pla- 
ced on  a  footing  of  perfect  indepen- 
denoetowards  the  people.  When,  there- 
fore, we  speak  of  the  advantages  at- 
tendant upon  the  tithe-system,  we 
must,  I  apprehend,  confine  ourselves 
entirely  to  the  efii^t  which  it  produces, 
in  causing  the  wealth  of  the  clei]gy  to 
fluctuate  as  the  prices  of  provisions 
rise  and  fall ;  and  that  this  b  a  decid- 
ed advantage,  no  one  will  deny.  But 
even  here,  the  English  mode  is  not 
singular,  as  I  shall  take  occasion  to 
show,  in  a  proper  place. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  evil  of 
the  system  is,  that  it  brings  the  clergy 
into  constant  collision  with  those  yerv 
classes  among  their  parishioners,  witn 
whom  every  well-oisposed  minister 
would  Mpecially  desire  to  be  on  a 
IHendly  rooting.  We  all  feel  and  ad- 
mit, that  a  clergyman  is  fully  justified 
in  endeavouring  to  Boake  the  most  of 
Ida  living  ;—Heayen  knows  that  most 
b,  in  manj  histancesj  Utde  enough  ; 
bai  wbM$  is  $ike  effect  of  such  endea- 


vours ?  If  at  any  time  he  presume  to 
raise  the  terms  of  his  composition, 
(for  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  com- 
positions in  money  are  accepted  in  lieu 
of  tithe,)  he  does  so  in  defiance  of  the 
entreaties,  the  remonstrances, — some- 
times the  open  hostility,  of  his  flock  ; 
of  those  persons  whose  affections  he 
would  naturally  desire  to  concUiate,  for 
the  purpose  of  attaching  them  to  the 
establishment,  and  leading  them  in  the 
paths  of  virtue  and  holiness.  I  do  not 
say  that  the  people  act  either  with  can- 
dour or  wbdom,  when  they  remon- 
strate against  the  fair  demands  of 
their  Rector ;  far  less  when  they  quar- 
rel with  him  because  he  seeks  his  own* 
1  merely  state  the  fact  as  it  exbts,  and 
I  appeal  to  the  experience  of  eyery 
English  incumbent  for  a  confirmation  . 
of  tne  truth  of  my  statement.  Under 
these  circumstances  a  country  clergy- 
man has,  in  too  many  instances,  only 
a  choice  of  evils  submitted  to  him. 
Either  he  must  relinquish  his  rights, 
by  accepting  a  composition  far  below 
the  real  value  of  the  tithes,  and  sacri- 
fice the  interests  of  his  family  to  a 
sense  of  duty  ;  or  he  sacrifices  hb  in- 
fiuence  among  the  people,  and  enjoys, 
to  their  full  amount,  the  temporalities 
of  his  benefice,  at  the  expense  of  be- 
coming utterly  useless,  in  a  spiritual 
point  of  view,  to  vast  numbers  among 
nis  parishioners. 

Nor  b  the  eyil  less,  if  he  take  his 
tithe,  as  he  b  entitled  to  take  it,  in 
kind.  In  this  case,  indeed,  he  not 
only  irritates  the  fanner  whose  crops 
are  decimated,  but  the  very  peasantry, 
though  they  have  no  personal  interest 
in  the  proceeding,  look  with  a  degree 
of  dbtaste,  amounting  sometimes  to 
Cfisgust,  upon  the  man,  who,  having 
contributea  in  no  ostensible  manner 
towards  the  expenses  of  cultivation, 
coolly  sends  his  waggon  into  a  field, 
and  removes  every  tenth  sheaf  of  com 
into  his  own  bam.  Then  the  chances 
of  being  involved  in  law-suits, — the 
risk  of  prosecution  for  trespass, — the 
necessity  of  becoming  himself  the  pro- 
secutor, when  the  tithe  has  not  been 
properly  set  out,  or  impediments  have 
l)cen  thrown  in  the  way  of  its  remo- 
val, all  these  circumstances,  whilst 
they  keep  the  minister  himself  in  a 
state  of  almost  feverish  anxiety,  ef- 
fectually alienate  from  him  the  good- 
will of  his  people,  and  defeat  his 
chances  of  becomi^^Ta<Qn&i  \>»d^\!Dk 
his  vocaUon. 
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But  if  such  be  tbe  case  in  parishes 
where  the  great  or  rectorial  tithes  are 
due  to  the  incumbent^  still  more  gall- 
ing to  all  parties  is  the  process  of  c(^- 
leeting  yicarial  tithes.  These,  as  most 
of  your  readers  probably  know,  con- 
sistj  among  other  things,  of  the  tithe 
of  milk,  eggs,  apples,  cabbages;  of 
every  thing,  in  short,  which  contri* 
butes  to  the  maintenance  of  tbe  most 
industrious  and  hard-faring  class  of 
the  community, — ^petty  farmers,  mar- 
ket-gardeners, and  labourers.  Demand 
from  these  men- the  full  value  of  their 
tithes,  and  you  will  exact  a  guinea  or 
a  guinea  and  a  half  per  acre,  from  a 
person  whose  entire  subsistence  de- 
pends upon  the  produce  of  perhaps 
two  or  three  acres  of  garden«grouna ; 
or  a  similar  sum  upon  the  cow  which 
supports  his  family — and  suppose  he 
refuse  to  comply  with  your  demand  ? 
Why,  then,  your  agent  must  repair 
twice  a-day  to  the  cottag:ei  to  receive 
the  tenth  part  of  the  morning's  and 
evening's  milking ;  he  must  decimate 
the  apples  and  cabbages  as  they  are 
gathered,  and  the  eggs  as  they  are 
laid ;  by  which  means  the  Vicar  be- 
comes, of  necessity,  not  only  a  mini- 
ster of  the  gosi)el,  but  a  dealer  in  gar- 
den stuffs,  and  a  dairyman. 

Were  there  no  other  mischief  at- 
tendant upon  a  system  like  this,  than 
that  it  degrades  the  individuals  who 
have  recourse  to  it  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  that  alone  were  cause  sufficient 
for  its  abolition  ;  but  the  degradation 
occasioned  by  it  to  Individuals  is  the 
least  of  its  evils.  The  pettv  farmers, 
miarket-gardeners,  and  daily-labour- 
ers, form  the  great  majority  of  our 
country  population,  and  are-the  very 
persons  who  come,  for  the  mbst  part, 
to  church,  not  because  they  are  church- 
men upon  principle,  but  oecausc  they 
esteem  their  parson.  On  the  other 
hand,  whenever  they  take  a  dislike  to 
the  officiating  minister,  they  invari- 
ably revenge  themselves  by  quitting 
the  Church,  and  joining  some  class  of 
Dissenters  /  and  what  is  so  likely  to 
produce  that  effect  as  a  constant  jar- 
ring of  interests  between  them  and 
their  pastor  ?  I  write  the  following 
words  with  reluctance,  because  I  am 
not  blind  to  the  inferences  which 
may  be  drawn  from  them  ;  but  ha- 
ving entered  upon  the  subject  at  all, 
candour  demands  that  they  should  be 
written.  Let  a  clergyman's  powers 
of  oratory  he  what  they  may,  let  his 
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moral  conduct  be  ever  so  uniropeach- 
able,  his  example  ever  so  worthy  of 
imitation,  and  nis  general  attention  to 
his  duties  ever  so  minute,  as  long  as  he 
is  driven,  year  after  year,  into  person- 
id  and  angry  contact  with  the  iUiteFate 
mrt  of  his  parishioners,  as  long  as  his 
interests  clash  directly  with  theirs,  and 
the  only  way  to  be  (K)pular  ia  to  be 
unjust  towards  himself  and  his  family, 
so  long  will  the  Church  of  England 
be  an  abomination  to  the  mass  of  the 
people,  and  the  moral  influence  of  her 
ministers  amount  absolutely  to  no- 
thing. For,  take  the  matter  in  an- 
other point  of  view,  and  suppose  that  a 
Hector  or  Vicar,  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
gives  up  one-haJf,  or  more  than  one- 
half,  of  what  he  is  by  law  entitled  to 
daim,  what  follows  ?  He  ceases,  in- 
deed, to  be  ah  object  of  hatred,  but 
he  becomes  an  object  of  contempt ; 
being  despised  as  one  ignorant  of  the 
ways  of  tne  world,  and  too  much  of  a 
fool  to  manage  his  own  affairs.  It  is 
a  sad  alternative  this  for  a' national 
clergy  to  choose  between^  the  contempt 
or  the  hatred  of  their  parishioners ; 
but  it  is  the  only  alternative  which 
the  tithe  system  leaves  to  tlie  clergy  of 
England. 

When  the  payment  of  tithes  waa 
first  introduced  into  this  and  all  oth^ 
Christian  countries,  it  constituted  not 
only  the  i^ost  convenient,  but  tbe 
only  convenient  method  which  could 
have  been  devised,  for  the  support  of 
the  priesthood.  In  those  rude  and 
barbarous  times,  when  a  circulating 
medium  was,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, hardly  known,  and  all  com- 
merce consisted  only  in  an  exchange 
of  one  species  of  goods  for  another, 
it  would  have  been  extremely  diffi- 
cult, if  notutterly  impossible,  toremu-^ 
ncrate  the  clergy  in  any  other  way 
than  by  admitting  them  to  a  partici- 
pation in  the  fruits  of  tbe  earth ; 
whilst  the  case  of  the  Jewish  priest- 
hood, to  whom  a  tithe  had  been  as- 
signed by  God  himself,  very  naturally 
suggested  itself  as  a  fit  example  to  be 
followed  with  respect  to  the  Christian 
priesthood.  Besides  all  which,  the  lands 
being  then  cultivated  by  serfs  and 
vassals,  for  the  exclusive  beflMt  of  the 
baron,  no  angry  feeling  couRTpossibly 
arise  between  the  cultivator  and  the 
priest,  when  the  fetter  came  to  demand 
his  portion  of  the  produce.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  to  tne  vassals  a  mat- 
ter of  con|^%lu\a\ioTi,  \!ti«x  ;xx.  W^x.  «k. 
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mowty  of  the  frniti  of  their  toil  went 

to  henefit  the  priest^  whom  they  loved 
ind  leipected,  rather  than  tnat  all 
ihould  De  swallowed  up  by  the  baron, 
whom  ther  dreaded  and  abhorred; 
nor  would  a  murmur  have  escaped 
then,  had  on^fifth,  instead  of  one- 
tmih,  been  dedicated  to  that  use.    In 
this,  however,  as  in  other  matters,  the 
lapse  of  ages  has  gradually  wrought  a 
change.     Our  fields  are  no  longer  cul- 
tivated by  the  many  for  the  benefit  of 
the  few  ;  every  man  has  a  personal  in« 
terest  in  his  own  labour ;  and  hence 
eadi  exaction,  no  matter  from  what 
quarter  it  may  come,  which  ^ectly 
tends  to  diminish .  the  profits  arising 
ftom  their  labour,  is  regarded  by  the 
labonrinp  classes  as  an  oppression. 
Hence   it  is  that  the  tithe-system, 
which  was  once  admired,  is  now  de- 
tttted ;  for  though  all  educated  and 
enlightened  men  know,  that  its  most 
striUng  peculiarity  is  the  insuocrable 
obstacle  which  it  opposes  to  unaue  ex- 
action on  the  part  of  the  dcrgy,  you 
cannot  persuade  of  this,  men  who  are 
neither   educated    nor   enlightened. 
These,  and  it  is  from  these  that  the 
clergyman  is  compelled  to  collect  his 
tithes,  either  cannot,  or  will  not,  view 
the  measure  in  any  other  light,  than 
$M  a  direct  tax  upon  their  industry, 
and  they  consequently  look  with  dis- 
gust, not  only  upon  the  individual  to 
whom  the  tax  is  paid,  but  upon  the 
religious  establishment  for  whose  sup- 
port it  waa  first  invented. 

Such  is  the  effect  of  tlic  present 
mode  of  paying  the  clergy  in  country- 
plaors; — the  manner  in  which  they 
are  paid  in  towns  is  still  more  mis- 
chievous to  the  interests  of  the  csta- 
bli^ment.  With  the  exception  of  the 
metropolis,  there  is  hardly  a  town  in 
Eng^nd  where  the  clergy  are  not  left, 
in  a  very  great  degree,  to  the  mercy  of 
the  laity.  By  the  law  of  the  land, 
boildings,  such  as  dwelling-houses, 
boms,  stables,  6cc  pay  no  titne,  tithe 
being  claimable  only  on  the  produce 
of  the  earth,  on  doipcstic  animals,  and 
certain  mills.  Hence  the  rector  of  a 
nari^,  which  extends  not  beyond  the 
Dounds  oC  a  tpwn  or  city,  draws  tithe 
only  froni  jjudens  or  other  cultivated 
spots  attMtod  to  the  houses.  In  these 
cases,  it  is  tnic,  that  custom  b  plead- 
ed, and  the  oititens  arc  called  upon  to 
pay  to  the  incumbent  certain  annual 
sums  of  mone^,  because  their  prede- 
crssorf  had  paid  atailar  auma  to  hia, 
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Then,  again,  there  arc  Eaater-ofi^ 
ings  which  vary  in  amount  firom  two- 
pence to  fourpenoe  from  each  inhabi* 
tant  of  a  house,  or  arc  definitely  fixed 
at  fourpcnce  from  the  master  of  the 
family,  or  a  half-penny  from  each  of 
his  children  and  servants.  But  even 
these  paltry  payments  may  be,  and 
frequently  are,  disputed  ;  nor  is  it  by 
any  means  clear  to  me,  tliat  courts  of 
law  are  competent  to  enforce  the  liqui- 
dation of  House-dues,  whatever  may 
be  the  fact  with  respect  to  £aster-oN 
ferings.  The  consequence  is,  that  in 
large  towns, — ^in  places  where,  above 
all  others,  a  cler^^ymon,  to  be  useful, 
ought  to  enjoy  a  liberal  income,— Eng- 
lish livings  are  almost  invariably  poor, 
averaging  between  L.40  and  L.  150  per 
annum,  which  wretched  pittances  are 
scratched  together  in  a  way  at  once 
painful  to  the  feelings  of  him  who  col- 
lects them,  and  in  the  highest  degree 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  that  re- 
ligion of  which  he  is  guardian.  Hia 
clerk,  or  agent,  goes  round  once  or 
twice  a-year,  partly  to  demand,  part- 
ly to  solicit,  that  tne  customary  offer* 
ings  shall  be  made.  If  the  householder 
be  disposed^  comply  with  the  de- 
mand, all  is  well ;  if  not,  he  either 
refuses  to  pay  at  all,  or  diminishes  his 
subscription  at  pleosujre;  nor  do  I 
know  how  the  unfortunate  clergyman 
is  to  proceed,  in  order  to  bring  mat- 
ters Dodc  to  their  former  condition. 
This  is  a  sad  state  of  things,  and  calls 
loudly  for  reform. 

With  respect,  again,  to  Fees,  which 
are  exacted  both  in  town  and  country 
parishes,  I  cannot  but  consider  them 
as  even  more  derogatory  to  the  digni- 
fied station  which  the  established  mi- 
nister ought  to  fill,  than  even  the 
House-dues  and  Easter-ofTcrings  them- 
selves. Only  think  of  a  fee  of  one  shil- 
ling being  due  from  every  poor  wo- 
man, who  comes  to  the  house  of  God 
to  return  Uianks  for  safe  deliverance 
from  (^ild-birth ;  of  half-a-crown  for 
the  burial  of  a  corpse ;  of  five  shillings 
for  a  wedding,  &c.  &c  I  by  no  means 
blame  the  derffy  for  accepting  these 
fees,  they  are'  the  right  of  the  order, 
and  individuals  who  refuse  to  accept 
them  are  guilty,  in  my  opinion,  of 
treachery  towards  their  order.  But 
they  are  seldom  taken,  I  sincerely  hope, 
without  violence  being  done  to  the 
feelings  of  him  who  takes  them ;  at 
least,  I  envy  not  l\\c  «.\aX^o^Yi>&wcA» 
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^hile  he  pockets  the  poor  cottager's  castingeverythinglikeodium  upon  the 
Bhilling.  Such  things  ouglit  not  to  be.  civil  government^  would  at  the  same 
The  dergyman  should  be  the  parent^  time  powerfully  conduce  to  the  sup- 
not  the  hired  menial  of  his  floclc.  port  of  the  established  religion. 

I  have  stated  these  matters  plainly,  I  am  quite  aware^  that  to  the  execu- 
without  attempting  to  gloss  over  the  tion  of  a  plan  like  this,  many  objec- 
evil  consequences  which  arise  from  tions  may  be  urged.  It  is  beset  with 
them,  because  I  am  quite  convinced  difficulties;  it  will  unhinge  all  our 
that  he  is  no  friend  to  his  country,  to  notions  of  property ;  it  involves  the 
the  church,  or  to  the  state,  who  seeks  interests,  not  of  the  clergy  only,  but 
to  conceal  abuses  in  either.  With  re-  of  the  laity,  and  of  those  very  classes 
spect  to  the  church,  indeed,  that  man  among  the  laity  for  whose  support  wc 
inust  be  mentallv  blind  who  sees  not,  must  look,  in  order  to  secure  its  adop- 
that  her  very  existence  depends  upon  tion.  There  is  hardly  a  county  mem- 
the  line  of  policy  which  shall  be  adopt-  ber  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  is 
ed  for  the  fliture  maintenance  of  the  not  a  lay-impropriator  of  tithes ;  is  it 
dergy.  Let  the  present  system  con-  probable  that  these  men  will  forward 
tinue,  and  she  will  stand,  perhaps  half  the  measure  ?  That  there  are  a  great 
a  century,  perhaps  a  whole  century,  deal  too  many  lay-impropriators  of 
according  as  the  prejudices  of  the  laity  tithes  in  the  kingdom,  is  most  true, — 
come  slowly  or  rapidly  to  a  height ;  perhaps  your  northern  readers  will 
let  a  better  system  be  introduced,  and  hardly  credit,  that  the  tithes  of  three- 
she  will  last  for  ever.  The  sole  mat-  fourths  of  the  piirishes  in  England  are 
ter  to  be  inquired  into,  therefore,  is,  in  lay  hands.  Yet  such  is  the  fact ; 
Can  a  better  system  be  devised?  the  tithes  of  about  tliree  thousand. 

An  attempt  was  made  some  time  ago,  eight  hundred  and  forty-five  parishes 
to  substitute  landed  estates  for  tithes,  being  enjoyed  by  laymen,  whilst  those 
T)xtensive  glebes  were  accordingly  as-  of  little  more  than  one  thousand  are 
signed  to  the  ministers,  in  several  pa-  held  by  the  parochial  clergy.  Of  course, 
Irishes,  in  lieu  of  tithes,  the  various  the  remaining  three  thousand,  eight 
land-owners  contributing  each  a  num-  hundred  and  forty-five  parochial  cler- 
ber  of  acres  proportionate  to  the  amount  gymen,  are  stipendiaries,  poor  vicars, 
of  tithe  which  his  property  paid.  I  or  poorer  perpetual  curates,  and  this 
believe  the  plan  proved  exceedingly  too  in  a  church  which  is  said  to  roll  in 
Injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  clergy,  riches ! ! !  But  though  it  be  difficult, 
as  indeed  might  have  been  expected ;  the  scheme  is  surely  not  impractica- 
and,  hence,  it  has  not  been  so  much  as  ble.  Nothing  really  beneficial  to  man- 
spoken  of  in  later  years.  But  the  pro-  kind  has  ever  been  brought  easily  out 
duce  of  landed  estates  is  not  the  only  at  once  to  perfection.  The  dawn  of 
mode  by  which  the  revenues  of  the  the  Reformation  itself  was  obscured 
clergy  might  be  secured,  without  by  difficulties ;  the  Revolution,  which 
bringing  them  into  hostile  collision  is  said  to  have  secured  our  liberties, 
with  the  parishioners.  Let  an  act  of  was  a  perilous  measure  when  regarded 
Parliament  be  passed,  requiring  all  at  a  distance ;  wliilst  the  overthrow  of 
holders  of  tithes,  lay,  as  well  as  clerical,  Buonaparte,  and  the  restoration  of 
to  sell  their  tithes  at  a  certain  num-  peace  to  the  world,  were,  at  no  very  re- 
ber  of  years'  purchase,  to  the  various  mote  period,  deemed  wnoUy  unattain- 
owners  from  whose  lands  they  are  ex-  able.  Yet  all  these  objects  were,  how- 
acted  ;  let  the  clergy  resign  their  por-  ever,  effected  by  prudence  and  perse- 
tion  of  the  produce  of  this  sale  into  verance.  Why  might  not  an  attempt  to 
the  hands  of  the  state,  and  let  them  remodel  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
receive,  in  return,  moneyed  payments,  ment  be  brought  to  an  equally  fortu- 
▼arying  according  to  the  price  of  the  nate  conclusion  ? 
necessaries  of  life,  and  collected,  not  In  cases  like  that  before  us,  it  is  ge- 
from  the  occupiers,  but  from  the  land-  nerally  the  wisest  and  safest  plan  to 
lords.  This  arrangement,  whilst  it  se-  look  around,  for  the  purpoit  of  disco- 
cured  to  the  clergyman  a  revenue  ade-  vering,  if  possible,  some  precedent  up- 
quate  at  all  times  to  the  decent  sup-  on  which  to  act.  Now,  it  so  happens, 
port  of  himself  and  his  family,  would  that  the  condition  of  die  Scottish  cler- 
efiectually  guard  him  from  the  disa-  gy,  and  the  method  adopted  for  their 
jrreeable  squabbles  which  attend  the  maintenance,  fUmish  exactly  the  sort 
caUeceion^f  bis  present  dnea;  and  by  of  pteoedent  ot  'fiVi\c\i  ^^  ^Uxvi  \\\ 
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need.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
tithe-system  prevailed  in  Scotland,  to 
the  very  same  extent,  and  after  a  still 
more  objectionable  fashion  than  that 
which  marks  it  here.  The  whole  tithes 
of  the  kingdom  were  at  one  period  in 
the  hands  of  lay-impropriators ;  there 
are  now  neither  impropriators  nor  ap- 
propriation north  of  the  Tweed.  How 
this  has  been  brought  about,  a  few 
words  will  show ;  and  I  subjoin  the 
detail  for  the  edification  of  your  south- 
ern readers. 

It  is  well  known,  that  previous  to 
the  Reformation,  vast  encroachments 
were  made,  in  every  country  where  the 
Komiah  superstition  prevailed,  by  the 
bishops,  and  by  religious  houses,  upon 
the  nroperty,  not  oiuy  of  the  laity,  but 
of  tne  secular  clergy.  In  Scotland, 
this  was  the  case  to  so  great  a  degree, 
that  almost  all  the  tithes,  besides  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  land,  had  passed  into 
the  possession  of  these  dignitaries, 
whilst  the  officiating  ministers  were 
very  slenderly  provided  for,  by  small 
shares,  chiefly  m  the  vicarial  tithes  of 
those  parishes,  to  the  care  of  which 
they  were  nominated.  In  a  few  instan- 
ces, indeed,  where  the  right  of  pre- 
Fcnting  to  vacant  churches  was  re- 
tained by  lay  patrons,  the  incumbents 
obtained  possession  of  the  full  tithes ; 
but  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  an  hun- 
dred, the  tithi'S  were  the  property  of 
dignitaries,  to  whom  the  parochial  mi- 
nister acted  the  put  of  a  curate,  and 
from  whom  he  received  no  more  than 
a  curate's  hire. 

As  soon  as  the  Reformation  b^an 
to  gain  ground,  the  Scottish  bishops 
and  abbots  deemed  it  prudent  to  con- 
ciliate the  laity,  by  restoring  to  them, 
in  the  form  of  fees  and  tacks,  portions 
of  those  estates  of  which  their  ancestors 
had  been  artfully  deprived.  Hence 
arose  that  class  of  persons,  known  in 
former  times  by  the  title  of  feuors, 
many  of  whom  held  considerable  tracts 
of  land  of  the  different  religious  hou- 
ses, on  the  sole  condition  of  supplying 
them  from  time  to  time  with  a  small 
share  in  the  produce  ;  whilst  some 
enjoyed  their  feus  even  cum  decimis 
ineluM,  by  which  they  became  ex- 
empt from  the  payment  not  only  of 
rent,  but  of  tithes,  to  the  church.  But 
all  would  not  do.  In  spite  of  these 
concessions,  the  Reformation  made  its 
way  into  Scotland,  as  well  as  into  other 
conntrics,  and  with  a  d^^ee  oi  vio- 
IcDce,  wiudi  it  never  Masumed,  at  least, 
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in  the  neighbouring  realm  of  Eng- 
land. 
The  change  which  immediately  took 

Elace  in  the  condition  of  the  priest- 
ood,  is  one  of  the  least  creditable  of 
many  discreditable  circumstances  re- 
corded in  Scottish  history.  The  whole 
of  the  lands  and  tithes,  which,  up  to  this 
era,  had  belonged  to  the  bishops  and 
religious  houses,  were  at  once  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Crown ;  patrons  of 
livings  seized  the  tithes  of  the  be- 
nefices, to  which  they  had  the  right  of 
presentation ;  feuars  entered  into  full 
proprietary  occupation  of  the  feus; 
and  the  clergy  were  left  to  seek  sub- 
sistence as  they  best  could,  in  the  vo- 
luntary contributions  of  their  hearers. 
Thus  the  entire  property  of  the  church 
passed  into  lay  bands;  every  living 
became  a  lay-impropriation,  and  the 
ministers  of  the  Reformed  religion 
were  reduced  to  beggary. 

The  Crown,  however,  seldom  re- 
tains, for  any  length  of  time,  property 
which  it  has  acquired  either  by  confis- 
cation or  otherwise;  and  we  accord- 
ingly find  .James  VL  executing  grants 
of  bishops'  and  abbey  lands,  with  por- 
tions of  the  tithes  from  odier  lands, 
to   certain  rapacious  courtiers,  who 
were  henceforth  called  Lords  of  Erec- 
tion, or  Titulars  of  the  Tithe.     In 
this  measure,  impolitic  as  it  perhaps 
was,   some    benefit   accrued    to  the 
church.     As  the  bishops  and  abbots, 
to  whom  these  lands  formerly  belong- 
ed, hod  been  in  the  habit  of  present- 
ing ministers  to  the  churches  within 
their  bounds,  and  of  assigning  to  them 
stipends,  so  the  lords  of  erection,  who 
assumed  the  same  privilege,  were  re- 
quired to  exercise  it  on  the  same  con- 
ditions, namely,  by  conferring  upon 
the  incumbents  a  salary,  just  as  great, 
or  just  as  small,  as  they  themselves 
might  judge  fitting.    Of  course,  the 
ministers'  stipends  were  in  no  instan- 
ces enormous ;  but  any  stipend  is  bet- 
ter than  none  at  all ;  and  these,  when 
once  fixed,  might  not  be  retracted  nor 
diminished.     Such  was  the  state  of 
church  property  in  Scotland  durine 
many  years ;  the  titulars,  feuars,  and 
patrons  being  in  full  possession  of  it, 
and  the  clergy  in  a  state  of  pitiable  in- 
dip;ence ;  whilst  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil  suffered,  (as  I  believe  they  gener- 
ally suffer,    where  lay-impropriators 
exist,)  the  utmost  d^ree  of  vexation, 
which  a  coliectioTi  oi  u\^  \i>\v(st  vok>DL^ 
could  poaub\^  \)nraAMce. 
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-  The  first  step  towards  a  remedy  of 
iliese  evils  was  taken  in  the  reign  of 
Charln  the  First  From  that  period, 
down  to  the  year  1789,  the  svstem  has 
imdergone  nnmerons  partial  changes, 
into  a  detail  of  which  it  would  be  use- 
kss  to  enter  here;  but  all  of  these 
have  been  in  opposition  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  impropriators,  tending 
wholly  to  the  benefit  of  the  country 
at  large,  and  the  advantage  of  the 
clergy.  The  state  in  whicn  matters 
now  stand,  is  as  follows :-« 

Teincb  or  tithes  in  -Scotland,  can- 
not, under  any  circumstances,  be  ta- 
ken in  kind.  To  whomsoever  they 
may  be  due,  whether  to  the  Crown  it- 
wdl,  for  some  tithes  still  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  Crown ;  to  colleges,  schools, 
or  hospitals,  to  which  the  Crown  has 
granted  them ;  to  titulars,  feuars,  or 
patrons;  the  heritor  or  landlord  is  en- 
titled to  have  his  tithes  valued,  and  to 
Sy  only  the  same  in  money,  at  which 
ey  are  by  that  valuation  rated.  From 
the  titulars,  feuars,  or  patrons,  an  he- 
ritor may  farther  redeem  his  tithe  at 
any  moment,  by  giving  to  the  former 
nine  years',  to  the  latter  no  more  than 
fix  years'  purchase.  From  the  Crown, 
colleges,  schools,  and  hospitals,  tdnds 
cannot  be  redeemed ;  but  it  is  a  prodi- 
mous  matter  that  even  in  these  cases 
they  must  be  valued. 

The  method  adopted  in  valuing 
teindi,  as  described  by  Mr  Bell,  in  his 
Dictionary  of  Scottish  Law,  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"  The  action  proceeds  before  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  their 
diancter  of  commissioners  of  teinds ; 
a  proof  is  allowed ;  and  the  following 
particulars  will  show  to  what  points 
the  pi^K»f  must  be  directed :  1st,  Where 
the  lands  are  in  the  natural  possession 
of  the  proprietor,  evidence  must  be 
brought  of  what  would  be  a  fair  and 
just  rent  of  the  lands  on  a  nineteen 
years'  lease.  9d,  When  the  lands  are 
let  in  lease,  the  full  rents,  consisting 
of  money,  victual,  (com,)  and  kain, 
(fowl,  payable  in  part  of  rent,)  must 
be  ascertamed ;  and  where  there  is  a 
grassum,  (a  fine  at  the  renewal  of 
leases,)  it  must  be  ascertained,  as  wdl 
iw  the  endurance  of  the  lease.  Sd,  It 
*i8  proper  to  inquire  into  Uie  articles  of 


deduction,  as,  whether  the  expense  of 
supporting  the  houses  be  borne  by  the 
lanolord  ?  whether  there  be  more  noo- 
ses than  are  requisite  for  the  farm  ? 
what  is  drawn  for  cot-houses,  for  a 
smithy,  (a  forge,)  or  for  a  chai^^ 
house  ?  whether  any  of  the  rent  arises 
from  orchards,  woods,  moss,  or  peats, 
or  ftom  mills,  or  other  species  ot  ma- 
chinery ?  whether  any  part  of  the  rent 
arises  from  any  manuncture,  or  from 
a  fishing,  or  mm  coal-pits,  or  from 
mines  ?  what  improvements  have  been 
made  on  the  estate  by  embanking, 
draining,  enclosing  ?  whether  any  Ume, 
marie,  or  other  manure,  be  delivered  to 
the  tenant  ?  whether  die  lease  be  set 
in  steelbow  ?*  These  points  will  thovr 
in  what  manner  the  amount  of  Uie 
rent  is  ascertained,  and  what  are  pro- 
perly deductions  from  the  rent ;  and 
the  amount  of  the  free  rent  being  in 
this  way  ascertained,  one-fifth  of  the 
free  rent  is  taken  as  the  vahte  qfthe 
tmnde." 

The  effect  of  this  regulation  has 
been,  that,  in  almost  every  instance 
where  tithes  could  be  redeemed,  they 
have  been  redeemed  by  the  Sc»ttisn 
landlords ;  and  where  they  could  not 
be  purchased,  the  landlord,  and  not , 
the  tenant,  pays  annually  to  the  tithe- 
owner  one-fifth  part  of  the  firee  rent 
of  his  estate.  In  these  latter  cases, 
the  tithe-owner  is  exclusively  burtlien- 
ed  with  the  support  of  the  minister ; 
in  the  former,  he  is  supported  by  the 
heritors  or  landlords  of  his  parish. 
How  this  is  managed  a  few  words  will 
show. 

The  whole  of  the  clergy  of  Scotland 
are  stipendiaries,  deriving  their  sti- 
pends from  the  teinds  or  tithes  of  their 
respective  parishes,  llie  amount  to 
be  received  by  them  depends  neither 
upon  the  capnce  of  the  heritors,  nor 
upon  any  pnvate  assessment,  but  up- 
on a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
acting  in  its  capacity  of  commission- 
ers of  teinds :  Thus,  whenever  a  der- 
Sman  feels  that  his  stipend  is  in- 
equate,  owing  to  change  of  times 
and  a  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions, 
he  commences  what  is  called  a  process 
of  augmentation  before  that  court; 
which  either  accedes  to  his  Irishes,  or 
otherwise,  as  drcumstanoes  may  direct. 


*  A  farm  is  said  to  be  let  in  steelbow,  wlien  the  landlord  delivers  to  bis  tenant,  on 
en  ranee,  goods  in  com,  cattle,  straw,  and  implements  of  husbandry,  by  which  the 
tenmnt  w  eoMbled  to  itock  and  labour  the  fisrm,  becoming  bowkd  \a  i^^wtn  uVvcXe^ 
ifgugJIa  qoMatit/  and  qimSity  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease. 
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TbedrcomsCaneet^agBiD^by  which  the 
Omit  is  aflfected,  are^  says  Mr  fiell, 
the  state  of  the  tdnds  of  the  parish, 
^ss,  whether  or  not  the  fifth  of  the 
tree  rent  is  sufficient  or  insufficient  to 
supply  an  increase?)  the  number  of 
the  parishioners^  the  rate  of  provisions 
in  the  place,  or  the  resort  to  the  pa- 
rish. When,  on  these  grounds,  the 
Court  see  reason  for  an  increase  of  sti- 
nend,  they  give  what  they  conceive  to 
he  a  sufficient  increase ;  this  is  what  is 
termed  a  decree  of  augmentation ;  and 
it  takes  place  from  the  time  the  action 
is  raised.  In  consequence  of  this  de- 
cree, the  minister  may  demand  his 
whole  stipend  from  any  one  heritor 
(landed  proprietor)  whose  teinds  are 
equal  to  the  stipend ;  but  this  privi- 
14^,  it  will  easuy  be  believed,  is  not 
often  resorted  to ;  and  the  next  step 
is  to  allocate  (to  apportion)  the  stipend 
on  the  different  heritors.  The  decree, 
fixing  the  shares  of  each,  is  termed  a 
decree  of  modification  or  locality,  and 
points  out  the  proportion  demandable 
mm  each  heritor  within  the  parish. 
By  these  arrangements,  whilst  the 
clergyman  is  efi^ectually  guarded  firom 
all  angry  collbion  with  his  less  edu- 
cated parishioners,  his  interests  are, 
perhaps,  better  taken  care  of  than  they 
would  be,  even  though  left  to  his  own 
management ;  in  proof  of  which  we  have 
only  to  bear  in  mind,  that  not  a  single 
living  in  Scotland  falls  short  of  150/. ; 
that  the  average  value  of  Scottish  liv- 
ings is  250/.  per  annum ;  that  many 
amount  to  600/.,  whilst  several  exceed 
even  that.  Now,  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  relative  value  of  mo- 
ney in  the  two  countries,  the  difier- 
ence  of  style  in  which  the  clergy  are 
expected  to  live,  on  the  south  and  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Tweed,  the  ab- 
sence of  poor-rates  in  Scotland,  and 
the  fact,  that  whilst  the  English  cler- 

fy  are  obliged  to  keep  their  glebe- 
ouscs  in  repair  at  their  own  expense, 
the  manses  of  the  Scottish  ministers 
are  both  built  and  repaired  for  them 
by  the  heritors:  When  we  farther  re- 
collect that  there  are  few  Scottish  liv- 
ings which  are  unprovided  with  mode- 
rate-sized glebes,  whilst  more  than 
one-half  of  those  in  England  have 
none ;  when,  1  say,  we  take  all  these 
matters  into  consideration,  it  will,  I 
conceive,  be  admitted,  that  the  Scot- 
tish clergy  have  suffered  nothing  by 
the  resignation  of  the  titiics  ;  and  that| 
tf  B  body,  the/  £11  a  &r  more  desir- 


able situation  than  their  mud^envied 
and  much-slandered  brethren  of  Eng- 
land. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  to 
draw  any  comparison  between  the  re^ 
lative  weedth  of  the  two  churches ;  nor 
have  I  entered  into  the  preceding  de- 
tail for  the  purpose  of  leading  others 
to  draw  such  comparison.  My  sole 
object  has  been  to  show,  that,  m  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  all  the  evils  of 
the  tithe-system  have  been  got  rid  o^ 
without  any  injury  being  done  to  the 
interests  of  the  parochial  clergy.  Why 
may  not  a  plan  similar  to  the  above  be 
adopted  in  England  ?  I  anticipate  the 
reply.  ^'  The  thing  is  impossible. 
There  are  too  many  interests  concern- 
ed ;  and  especially  there  is  too  much 
of  the  tithe  in  lay  hands,  for  such  a 
measure  ever  to  go  down." 

Now,  not  to  recur  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  time  when  the  whole  <^the 
tithes  of  Scotland  belonged  to  the  taUy, 
in  spite  of  which  the  Scottish  scheme 
was  carried  into  effect,  I  would  ven- 
ture to  submit  one  striking  considers- 
tion  to  the  minds  of  the  thinking  and 
impartial  part  of  the  community.  If 
ever  there  existed  in  any  country  an 
abuse  more  flagrant  than  others,  it  is 
that,  in  the  nineteenth  century — in 
this  age  of  light  and  learning — one 
body  of  laymen  should  be  permitted 
to  exact  a  full  tenth  part  of  the  pro- 
duce of  their  lands  firom  other  laymen. 
In  the  name  of  common  sense,  by  what 
tenure  are  lay-impropriations  held? 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  what  are 
the  benefits  which  Squire  A.  and  Mr 
B.  derive  from  Sir  E.  D.  or  Lord  F., 
that  these  latter  should  be  authorized 
in  demanding  the  tithe  of  lands  which 
belong  to  the  former?  When  the  rec- 
tor or  vicar  comes  for  his  tithe,  he  has 
some  plea  to  urge :  "  I  convey  to  you 
and  to  my  parishioners  in  general,  re- 
ligious instruction,  and  this  is  my 
hire."  But  the  lay-impropriator  per- 
forms no  sort  of  duty,  nor  confers  any 
reciprocal  benefit  upon  those  whose 
industry  he  taxes.  If  it  be  said  that 
his  tithes  are  as  much  the  property  of 
the  impropriator  as  any  other  estate, 
I  admit  the  fact ;  but  what  then  ?  It 
is  a  species  of  property  whidi  he  ought 
never  to  have  acquired.  If  the  church, 
at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  was 
too  wealthy,  and  that  it  was  far  too 
wealthy  no  man  can  deny,  the  state 
acted  tigbtly  wliciv  \t  dvm\AaS&sdik  \\ak 


li^dy  wbeD  it  bestowed  the  gpoSh  of 
tlie  ecdeeUsUctl  order  upou  oerttin 
oonrt-faToarites.  There  were  then  two 
diitiiiet  drcamitances  which  oug^t 
lo  have  been  considered — the  lessoi- 
lag  of  the  riches  of  the  dergy,  and 
die  oonferring  tome  benefit  upon  the 
oovntry  at  luge.  Of  these  toe  first 
was  indeed  attended  to,  and  very  sof- 
ficpently  brought  about:  but  where 

-  was  the  advantage  to  the  landed  in- 
terests in  general  by  the  m^re  trans^* 
fier  of  theur  burdens — ^by  their  beinff 
nquired  to  pay  tithes  to  a  lay  instead 
of  a  dericaf  lector  ?    The  furst^ereo- 

.  Hon  of  lay-impropriations  was  there- 
fote  a  glaring  abuse.  It  hasj  indeed^ 
been  sanctioned  by  usage>  and  is  now 
fdly  confirmed  by  time ;  but  it  is  at 
bottom  an  evil,  and>  i^  such,  requiresj 
as  fiur  as  may  be  practicable,  mitiga- 
tioii,  if  not  an  absdute  cure. 

At  <moe  to  confiscate  lay-irapropri- 
atkms,  and  to  gratuitously  deprive  the 
impropriators  of  a  property  which  may 
have  facended  to  them  tar  many  ge- 
nerations^ would  indeed  be  both  un- 
Httt  and  impolitic ;  but  I  can  see  no 
ii^ustioe  in  the  fi)Uowing  plan,  which 
is  humbly  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tiiHi  of  tlurae  in  power. 

Let  commissionorB  of  tithes  be  ap- 
pointed, with  full  powers  to  value  all 
the  tithes  of  the  Kingdom,  as  well 
those  enjoyed  bv  laymen  as  those  re- 
oeived  b^r  the  clergy,  and  let  a  mode 
of  valuation  be  adopted  similsr  to  that 
which  prevails  in  Scotland.  Let  the 
fifth  or  the  free  rent  of  all  lands  be 
tdisen  as  the  amount  of  tithe ;  and  let 
each  land-owner  be  entitled  to  redeem 
his  tithe,  at  the  rate  of  six  years'  puiv 
d^ase  for  lay-impropriatora — at  nine 
years'  purdiase  for  the  dergy.  Where 
tithes  are  held  by  the  crown,  by  hi- 
shops,  cathedrals,  churches,  colleges, 
or  hospitals^  let  the  landlord,  and  not 
the  tenant,  be  required  to  pay  annu- 

-  ally  the  fifth  of  hu  free  rent  in  lieu  of 
the  tenth  of  the  produce  of  his  estate, 
said  in  these  cases  let  tithes  be  dedar- 
ed  unredeemable.  In  like  manner, 
whiere  Uie  kndlord  declines  to  redeem 
hia  tithes^  lei  him  pay  in  an  equal 
propcnrtion  to  his  lav  or  clerical  rec- 
tor; but  let  no  titnes  be  drawn  or 
tdcen  in  kind  on  any  i^etaioe  what- 
ever. Where.the  heritors  of  a  parish 
redeem  their  tithes,  let  them  from 
heneefbrth  be  burdened  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  deigyman;  where  the 
ittieg.MeiMimieemed,  Jet  (he  person 

otbody  wMch  iweirm  tb§  tfthesibr- 
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nish  out  of  them  the  minister's  sti- 
pend. 

,With  reroect  to  the  tithes  at  pre- 
sent drawn  Dv  the  clergy,  let  the  price 
of  them,if  redeemed,  orif  unredeemed, 
let  their  estimated  annual  in  money, 
be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  governors 
of  Queen  Anne's  bounty,  who  shall 
act  as  guardians  or  trustees  of  the 
diurch's  property,  snd  apply  sudi 
proportion  of  it  to  the  mamtenance 
of  the  clergy,  as  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, or  any  other  law-court,  in 
its  capadty  of  commisfiioners  of 
tithes,  may  from  time  to  time  de- 
termine. Let  the  surplus,  if  there 
be  any  surplu|»,  accumulate,  and  form 
a  fund  for  Duilding  and  repairing  the 
churches  and  glebe-houses  of  those 
parishes  from  which  it  was  originidly 
oerived;  whilst,  in  cases  where  the 
tithe  bos  been  redeemed  from  lay- 
impropriaton,  let  the  heritors' or  land- 
loras  be  subject  to  these  charges.  By 
this  means,  he  who  has  paid  only  six 
vears'  purchase  for  the  redemption  of 
nis  tithe,  will  eventually  stand  on  an 
equal  footing  with  him  who  has  re- 
deemed his  at  the  higher  rate  of  nine 
years'  purdiase. 

These  arrangements  having  been 
Qompkted;  the  next  subjects  of  oon- 
sidwation  would  be,  lu>w  are  the 
dergy  from  henceforth  to  be  paid,  and 
1^  what  means  shall  the  amount  of 
their  revenues  be  settled?  To  tlie 
former  of  these  difficulties  a  sufficient 
solution  has,  I  apprehend,  been  given 
already.  Whenever  the  heritors  of  a 
paruh  redeem  their  tithes,  lei  them  be 
tmrthened  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
dergy,  and  the  repair  </  the  churdi  and 
parsonage;  where  the  tithes  are  no 
fiarther  redeemed,  than  that  thejiflh  of 
the  free  retU  of  the  parish  is  paid  tty 
the  proprietors,  in  lieu  of  tithe,  let  the 
imUtndual  or  corporation  which  enjoys 
this  revenue  be  called  upon  to  provide 
for  these  contingencies.  With  respect 
to  the  amount  of  the  minister's  sti- 
pend, again,  let  that  depend  ndther 
upon  the  caprice  of  die  heritors,  nor 
upon  private  agreement;  but  let  it, 
firom  tune  to  time,  be  determined  by 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  any  other 
supreme  court  of  tithes,  according  as 
the  pr^udices  of  society  and  the 
fffice  of  provisions  shall  direct.  Let  the 
same  Gourt'ftrthor  apportion  to  each 
heritor,  in.  oases  where  the  burden 
shall  fsU.ufnn  the  heritors,  his  share 
oC  the  it]9m|..eaL^5  sail  shall  re- 
qulit  the  wImm  t^x(eiii9L^\)e  v«^^>l 
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tht  penNm  in  cases  where  no  redemp- 
tion of  tithe  has  taken  place.  Thus 
the  clergyman  will  retain  his  inde- 
pendence quite  as  effectually  as  he  re- 
tains it  at  present,  and  all  the  evils  at- 
tendant upon  the  tithe-system  will  he 
done  away. 

If  it  he  said  that  these  arrangements^ 
though  they  might  no  douht  henefit 
the  dergy^  instead  of  relieving,  would 
only  throw  a  douhle  hurden  upon  the 
land,  I  reply,  that  the  very  reverse  is 
the  case,  as  the  following  calculation 
will  prove. — 

I  do  not  helieve  that  I  place  any  im- 
moderate value  upon  the  whole  tithes 
of  England,  as  well  those  enjoyed  by 
lay-impropriators,  by  bishops,  schools, 
and  colleges,  as  those  retained  by  the 
parochial  clergy,  when  I  estimate  the 
annual  amount  at  10s.  per  acre.  In 
the  southern  counties,  at  least,  where 
the  cultivators  are  well  pleased  to  pay 
a  composition  of  158.  for  wheat,  12s. 
fbr  lent  com,  and  a  guinea  for  hops,  I 
am  certain  that  this  average  is  mode- 
rate. The  average  rent  of  the  land  in 
England  cannot,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  taken  at  a  higher  amount  than  40b,, 
and  this,  when  reduced  by  the  expen- 
ses attendant  upon  repair  of  houses, 
&c  &c,  which  the  landlord  is  bound 
to  defray,  will  bring  the  free  rent 
down  as  low  as  SOs.  The  fifth  part 
of  L.l :  10s.  is,  however,  as  Mr  Bon- 
nycastle  assures  us,  just  6s. — here, 
then,  even  in  the  case  of  tithe  valued, 
is  a  clear  saving  to  each  proprietor  of 
46.  per  acre,  fiut  supposmg  all  land- 
lords disposed  to  redeem  tne  tithes, 
as  would  probably  be  the  case  when- 
ever redemption  was  attainable,  what 
would  be  the  cost  of  the  measure? 
Those  who  purchased  from  lay-im- 
propriators would  pay  L.i:l6s.  per 
acre;  those  who  transacted  business 
with  appropriators,  L.2 :  lis. — sums 
altogether  unworthy  of  notice,  when 
the  amount  of  the  oenefit  secured,  is 
taken  into  consideration. 

Well, — ^but  are  not  the  minister's 
stipend  and  the  repair  of  the  church 
and  manse  to  be  provided  for  by  those 
heritors  who  redeem  their  tithes,  or 
will  not  these  expenses  bring  things 
back  to  their  former  level  ?  By  no 
means.  Whilst  government  ought 
particularly  to  guard  against  reducing 
the  establinied  clergy  to  indigence, 
equal  care  should  be  taken  that  their 
rerenues  be  not  too£7eat.  A  very  poor 
Moda  rery  rich  prieathood  or?  equally 


hurtful  in  all  countries.  One  of  your 
correspondents  has  accordingly  fixed 
the  minimum  of  a  minister's  stipend 
at  L.l 50,  and  the  maximum  at  Ii.300 
a-year;  but  he  who  drew  this  esti- 
mate, though  evidently  a  man  of  no 
ordinary  talent,  must  be  wofully  ig- 
norant of  the  expenses  to  which  every 
clergyman  in  England  is  liable.  A 
poor  man's  cow  never  dies  in  his  pa- 
rish but  the  minister  is  applied  to  to 
draw  up  a  petition— K>f  course  he  must 
himselt  subscribe  his  crown  or  half- 
sovereign.  A  cottager's  wife  is  never 
brought  to  bed  but  tl)e<parson  is  sent  to 
for  linens,  gruel,  and  comfits.  A  school 
is  established— to  this  he  must  subscribe 
his  two,  three,  and  five  guineas  annu- 
ally ; — a  lying-in  charity  is  set  a-go- 
ing— to  that  he  gives  his  guinea.  No 
calamity  or  accident  occurs  in  his 
neighbourhood,  to  the  alleviation  of 
which  he  is  not  expected  to  contribute. 
Could  all  this  be  done  out  of  an  in- 
come of  L.l 50  a-year?  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  education  of  an  English  clergy- 
man has  been  of  such  a  nature,  as  not 
only  to  fit  him  for  the  higher  walks  of 
life,  but  to  throw  him,  from  his  boy- 
hood, into  the  wav  of  forming  connex- 
ion with  the  wealthy  and  the  titled  of 
the  land.  Can  these  be  kept  up,  or  can 
a  clergyman  support  the  appearances 
which  he  is  expected  to  support,  and 
the  keeping  up  of  which  tends,  in  no 
slight  degree,  to  render  him  useful  even 
among  the  poor,  upon  so  miserable  a 
pittance  as  L.l 50  a-year? — No,  no. 
These  are  not  times,  when  even  the 
minimum  of  ecclesiastical  benefices 
can,  in  this  country  at  least,  be  thus 
taken.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  fully 
persuaded,  that  I  reduce  the  thing  to 
Its  lowest  practicable  amount,  when  I 
take  L.400  as  the  minim  um,and  L.I  000 
as  the  maximum,  leaving  die  interme- 
diate sums  to  be  apportioned  according 
as  circumstances  may  require-  Thus, 
in  London,  and  its  immediate  vicini- 
ty, L.1000  a-year  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  decent  support  of  a  clergy- 
man— fwhy,  in  Edinburgh,  they  have 
L.700 ;)  in  commercial  towns,  and  ex- 
pensive watering-places,  Ii.700  a-year 
are  not  too  much,  whilst  in  retired 
country-parishes,  where  provisions  are 
comparatively  cheap,  L.400  annually 
may  be  deemed  sufficient.  Not  one  of 
these,  however,  is  too  ^cat,  as  every 
unprejudiced  and  well-mformed  per- 
son must  a!ilow. 

To  V)ntigTiWLl\«w  X^  ^vs,>  ^N»X  ^'W^* 
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gee  muit  of  ooone  be  made  in  the  ex- 
tent of  the  varioiu  parishes  in  the  king- 
dom. In  country  maoes^  I  would  there- 
fmt  recommend  J  tnat  instead  of  leaving 
•ome  at  the  present  enormous  rate  of 
liz^  sefen,  ten,  and  twelve  thousand 
acKfy  while  others  hardly  comprehend 
one  thousand,  an  average  should  be 
tUcen  of  three  thousand ;  and  that  tlie 
bounds  of  all  parishes  should  be  made 
to  include  that  space.  Were  this  ar- 
rangement brought  about^  each  parish 
whidi  paid  its  minister  a  stipend  of 
£400  a^-year  (and  a  countless  propor- 
tion would  pay  no  more\  would  be 
burthened  with  an  annual  rate  of  two 
■hillings  and  fourj^nce  per  acre, — a 
•um  Ins  by  two-thirds,  even  after  the 
interest  of  the  redemption  money  has 
been  added  to  it,  than  is  at  this  mo- 
ment paid,  in  the  form  of  tithes,  by 
any  parish  in  England.  Would  not 
this  benefit  the  land-owners  to  the 
fiill  as  much  as  it  would  benefit  the 
dergy? 

Having  thus  provided  for  the  decent 
maintenance  of  the  clergy  out  of  tho 
tithes,  wherever  tithes  had  been  pre- 
viously due,  the  legislature  ought  next 
to  take  the  situation  of  town  and  city 
ministers  into  consideration ;  as  in 
some  of  the  livings  there  is  little  or 
no  source  firom  which  tithes  can  be 
collected,  a  valuation  of  the  houses 
ought  to  be  made,  and  a  certain  sum, 
upon  the  firee  rent  of  each,  assigned  to 
the  minister  for  his  support.  This, 
in  all  cases,  ought  to  be  arranged,  that 
the  stipend  of  an  urbane  incumbent 
&11  not  sh(»t  of  £500 ;  and  when  it  is 
thus  fixed,  let  all  other  sources  of  re- 
venue be  abolished.  Let  no  more  Fees 
or  Easter-ofibrings  be  accepted,  for 
they  are  pitiful  and  beggarly  collec- 
tions at  the  best,  and  leave  an  unkind- 
ly feeling  on  the  minds  both  of  those 
who  give,  and  of  him  who  takes  them. 
As  I  said  before,  let  London  livings 
bring  in  their  thousand  pounds,  and 
livings  in  Brighton,  Manchester,  and 
other  similar  towns,  their  seven  hun- 
dred pounds,  annually ;  but  five  hun- 
dred would  be  amply  sufficient  in 
York,  Durham,  or  Canterbury. 

As  each  benefice,  under  this  new 
arrangement,  would  be  fully  adequate 
to  the  support  of  an  incumbent,  the 
l^dslature  ought  immediately  to  abo- 
Umi  pluralities.  Pluralities  are  truly 
said  to  be  wens  and  blotches  on  the 
fmce  of  the  church;  but  as  matters 
Miandatpneent,  theytae,  in  some  cas- 


es, necessary.  When  a  living  amounts^ 
as  perhaps  one  half  of  the  livings  in 
England  amount,  to  less  than  Li.150 
a-year,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  the 
incumbent  can  subsbt ;  and  hence  the 
patron,  who  has  given  him  one,  has 
no  scruple  in  giving  him  another.  I 
admit,  indeed,  that  pluralities  are  en- 
joyed in  too  many  instances,  where  no 
plea  of  necessity  can  be  urged, — but  the 
only  way  to  prevent  this,  is  to  make 
every  benefice  capable  of  maintaining 
its  incumbent. 

WiUi  respect  to  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  the  church,  the  bishoprics, 
deaneries,  archdeaneries,  prebendal 
stalls,  fewer  alterations  appear  neces- 
sary. He  who  would  sweep  away  the 
best  of  them,  would  annihilate  the 
church — he  would  pull  down  the  aL- 
tar^would  deprive  ner  of  the  highest 
incitement  which  she  holds  out  to  di- 
ligence and  theological  research  among 
her  dergy.  One  regulation,  indeed, 
might,  I  think,  be  adopted  with  great 
e£^t«  Let  fewer  stalls  be  given  to 
men  of  no  eminence,  merely  because 
they  chance  to  be  the  sons  of  the  no- 
bility, and  a  greater  number  to  men 
of  acknowledged  talent;  and  let  no 
man  hold  staUs  in  two  cathedrals  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  a  great  deal  too 
bad  to  see  an  honourable  and  re- 
verend blockhead  filling  dignities  in 
two  or  three  different  dioceses,  whilst 
such  men  as  Doctor  Narcs,  for  ex- 
ample, are  left  to  spend  their  lives  in 
an  obscure  parsonage  in  the  country. 

Touching  the  bishoprics  again,  I 
cannot  but  think,  that  the  legislature 
would  act  wisely,  if,  instead  of  leaving 
them  as.they  at  present  stand,  it  would 
so  far  put  tne  one  on  a  footing  of  equa- 
lity with  the  other,  on  the  score  of  re- 
venue, as  to  predude  all  necessity  of 
translation.  The  translation  of  a  bi- 
shop from  one  diocese  to  another  is  at- 
teniled  with  serious  evils  to  the  church, 
whilst  the  expectation  of  being  speedily 
removed  seldom  fails  of  rendering  the 
expectant  more  or  less  a  useless  over- 
seer of  Christ's  flock.  Thus,  where  a 
man  of  family  is  appointed  to  a  poor 
see,  knowing,  as  he  is  led  to  know, 
that  his  present  is  no  more  than  a  step 
to  future  preferment, — ^he  becomes 
morally  satisfied  that  it  is  not  worth 
his  while  to  make  himsdf  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  and 
diaracter  of  his  clergy,  in  as  much  as 
his  connexion  with  them  is  but  tem- 
porary. He  therefote  knowsUttle  about 
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Jm  hit  On  the  other  hand^ 
ai  no  rat>und  to  expect  a  re- 
ipliei  himself  to  the  acquiai- 
ia  important  hranch  of  know- 
lot  juat  as  he  had  begun  to 
fe>-giiat  as  he  had  b^un  to 
lociesl  in  his  dergy^  and  the 
tttam  had  begun  to  look  np 
stionaie  xeniect  towards  him« 
Iter  takes  a  liking  to  him,  and 
■oved  to  a  richer  bishopric. 
»» all  his  labour  must  be  gone 
I  aeoond  time>  whilst  the  der- 
whom  he  is  separated,  are  left 
i acquaintance  with  their  new 
^  instead  of  reaping  the  bene- 
■eqnaintance  already  formed* 
lU  not  to  be.  The  two  Ardw 
I  must,  indeed,  be  kept  as 
*4iecause,  the  rank  of  these 
requires  a  larger  revenue  to 
't  than  that  of  others.  But 
la  naouroes  of  the  suffiragan 
IPB  should  hare  no  such  va- 
■  one  to  be  psid  between 
,  and  Lm600  a-year.  A  bishop 
MM)  a-year  wotud,  in  any  dio- 
ivealthy  enough, — nor  would 
firiiere  too  wealthy  with  that 
mnue. 

m  the  changes  which  alone 
loassanr  to  bnng  the  ecdesi- 
tebitsnment  of  Elngland  as 
vfrction  as  it  falls  to  the  lot 


uutitution  to  attain, 
fcan  be  brought  about  with- 
nce,  perseferance,  and  ad- 
die  part  of  government,  is  not 
acted ;  but  if  ever  there  was 
m  onr  national  history  when 
itaf  the  kind  might  be  made, 
ad  is  the  present.    Twelve 


years  aso,  we  were  enga^  in  a  war 
unparalleled  in  its  magmtude,— and, 
to  all  appearance,  without  end.  We  are 
now  at  profound  peace  with  the  whole 
world.  Our  exchequer  was  then  ex- 
hausted—our population  diBOontentad^ 
becauae  poor-*anr  manufacturers  idle 
—our  trade  in  a  state  of  stagnation— ^ 
to  have  aMem|ited  anything  like  a 
radical  change  m  any  denartment  of 
the  commonwealth,  wonla  have  been 
madness.  Now  the  public  resouroea 
of  the  empire  are  flourishing— <nir 
manufacturers  are  aU  busy— our  com- 
merce is  daily  extending — and,  above 
all,  our  government  is,  to  an  unexam- 
pled degpree,  popular— What  has  that 
government  to  look  to,  except  the  in- 
ternal adminiatration  of  the  country  ? 
And)  what  department  of  its  admini- 
stration aiftcts  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
fde  half  so  mndi,  9m  the  national  re- 
ligion? 

Let  government  take  this  measure 
up,  and  they  need  not  dread  theabsenoe 
ot*  support.  Ko  doubt,  they  wiQ  be 
opposed  by  die  mass  of  impn^riatort 
— perhapa  a  amall  propordon  of  the 
dercy  may  join  in  this  opinion— but 
let  them  go  on.  There  is  a  preponde- 
rating migority  of  freeholders  who  pav 
tithe  over  fteeholdera  who  receive  it 
— there  ia  a  preponderating  majority 
among  the  clergy,  wh^  having  no  hopes 
themselves  of  obtaining  livings  to  the 
amount  of  three  or  four  thousand  a- 
year,  would  rgoioe  to  see  pluralities 
abolished.  Let  the  ministry  maiie  but 
the  attempt  to  remodel  the  impropria- 
tions of  the  church,  and  they  must  suc- 
ceed,—for  these,  to  a  man,  would  sup- 
port them. 
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THE  SHEPHERD  8  CALENDAR. 

Class  r.-^The  Lasses. 
(Continaed  from  Vol.  XV.  Pftge  304) 


**  How  came .  the  twa  moorland 
chids  on  at  the  courting  the  other 
night  ?" 

'^  It's  hard  to  say ;  there  are  various 
accounts  ahout  the  matter." 

"  What  does  the  smith  say  ? — ^for, 

I    though  his  sentences  are  hut  shorty 

he  says  them  loud  enough,  and  often 

enough  ower,  an'  fo'ks  reckon  there's 

aye  some  truth  in  the  foundation." 

*'  I  can  tell  ve  what  he  says,  for  I 
beard  him  on  the  subject  oftener  than 
aince,  and  his  information  was  pre« 
dsdy  as  follows : — '  The  Tod's  bairns 
maun  gang  now,  lads — I'm  saying, 
the  Toa  8  ^ms  maun  gang  now — eh, 
Menye  ? — fairly  run  down.  Half-a* 
dozen  tykes  ower  sair  for  ae  young 
Tod— eh  ?  Fairly  holed  the  young  ane, 
it  seems — I'm' saying,  the  young  ane's 
holed.  Nought  but  a  pick  and  shool 
wantit  to  bowk  her.  Jewel  has  gi'en 
mouth  there — I'm  saying,  auld  Jewel 
has  gi'en  mouth  there.  Poor  Wat  has 
been  obliged  to  turn  to  the  auld  ane— 
he's  on  the  full  track  o'  her — I'm  say- 
ing, he's  after  her,  full  trot.  But  some 
thinks  she'll  turn  her  tail  to  a  craig, 
an'  wear  him  up.  It  was  Wat  that 
got  the  honour  o  the  heuk,  though — 
I'm  saying,  it  was  him  that  took  the 
benk — wan  gloriously  through,  too. 
The  saxteentn  o'  the  Rordkns,  widi- 
out  a  hamp,  hinny.  Was  that  true> 
think  ye  ? — I'm  saying,  think  ye  that 
was  true  ?  Cam  to  the  holy  kiss,  a' 
the  wooers'  teeth  wateredr— eh  ? — 
Think  ye  that  was  true,  hinny  ?  The 
Jewel  was  amaist  corned  to  grips  at 
that  verse  about  the  kiss — eh? — I'm 
saying,  the  Jewel  closed  wi'  the  beanty 
there,  I'm  saying — Ha  !  ha  I — I  think 
that  wadna  be  true.' — This  is  the 
length  the  smith's  information  gangs." 

*'  I'm  sure,  gin  the  Snawfleck  take 
the  Jewel  in  preference  to  Wat,  it  will 
show  a  stranee  perversion  of  taste." 

*'  O,  there  s  naebody  can  answer  for 
the  fancies  of  a  woman.  But  they're 
a  piyan  auld-farrant  set  the  Tods,  an' 
wmna  be  easily  outwitted.  Did  ye  no 
hear  ought  of  a  moonlight-match  that 
was  to  be  there  ?" 

'     '^  Not  a  word  ;  and  if  I  had,  I  wad- 
na hae  believed  it." 

*^  The  Jewel  has  been  whispering 
fsometbiag  to  that  effect;  he's  sae  up-^ 


lifted,  he  canna  baud  his  tongue,  an'  I 
dinna  wonder  at  it.  But,  tor  a'  the 
ofBsn  the  bonny  lass  had,  to  fix  on 
him,  is  a  miracle.  Time  tries  a' ;  an' 
Jock  may  be  cheated  yet." 

Yes,  time  is  the  great  trier  of 
human  events.  Let  any  man  re- 
view his  correspondences  for  ten  years 
back,  and  he  will  then  see  how  wide- 
ly different  liis  own  prospects  of  the 
future  have  been  m>in  the  lessons 
taught  him  by  that  hoary  monitor 
Time.  But,  for  the  present,  matters 
turned  out  as  the  fortunate  wooer  had 
insinuated ;  for,  in  a  short  month  after 
this  confabulation  had  taken  place,  the 
auld  Tod's  helpmate  arose  early  one 
morning,  and  began  a-bustling  about 
the  house  in  her  usual  busy  way,  and 
always  now  and  then  kept  giving  hints 
to  her  bonny  lasses  to  rise  and  begin 
to  their  daily  tasks; — "  Come,  stir  ye, 
stir  ye,  my  bonny  bairns.  When  the 
stems  o'  heaven  mie  gane  to  their  beds, 
it  is  time  the  flowers  o'  the  yird  war  ri- 
sing— Come,  come! — No  stirring  jret? 
—Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  like  thrifty  bairns, 
an'  dinna  let  the  lads  sa^  that  ye  are 
sleepy  dowdies,  that  lie  in  your  beds 
till  the  sun  bums  holes  in  your  cover- 
lets. Fie,  fie  ! — There  has  been  a  reek 
i'  Jean  Lowrie's  lum  this  half-hour. 
The  moor-cock  has  crawed,  the  maw- 
Idn  cowered,  and  the  whaup  yammer- 
ed abune  the  flower.  Streekyourvoung 
limbs— open  your  young  een— a  K)ot  on 
the  caulu  floor,  an'  sleep  wiU  soon  be 
aboon  the  dudds.— Up,  up,  my  win- 
some bairns !" 

The  white  Lady-seabird  was  soon 
afoot,  for  she  slept  by  herself,  but 
the  old  dame  still  kept  speddng  away 
to  the  other  two,  at  one  time  gibing, 
at  another  coaxing  them  to  riae,  but 
still  there  was  no  answer.  '*  Peace  be 
here,  Helen,  but  this  is  an  unco  sleep- 
sleeping  1"  added  she^— ''  What  has 
been  asteer  owemight  f  I  wish  your 
twa  titties  haena  been  out  wi'  the 
men  ?" 

''"Ay,  I  wish  they  binn.a  out  wi' 
them  still ;  for  I  heard  them  steal  out 
jirestreen,  but  I  never  heard  Aem  steal 
m  again." 

The  old  wife  rau  Id  the  bed,  and  in 
a  moment  was  heard  exclaiming, — 
'*  The  lOCTOw  be  v'  my  eeu  ©u  ever  I 
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saw  the  like  o'  that !  I  declare  the 
bed's  aa  cauld  as  a  curling-stane. — Ay, 
the  nest's  cauld,  and  the  birds  are 
flown.  Oh,  woe  be  to  the  day !  wae  be 
to  the  day  !  Gudeman,  gudeman,  get 
up  and  raise  the  parishen,  for  our 
bums  are  baith  stown  away  !" 

'*  Stown  away !"  cried  the  father— 
**  What  does  the  woman  mean  ?" 

"  Ay,  let  them  gang,"  cried  the  son ; 
"  they're  weel  away,  gin  tljey  bide ; 
deil  speed  the  gate  to  the  nallikit 
hempies !" 

"  Tewhoo!  hoo-hoo!"  cried  the 
dan^ter,  weeping, — '*  That  comes  o' 
yoor  laws  o'  Padan-aram  !  What  had 
ye  ado  with  auld  Laban's  rules  ?  Ye 
might  hae  letten  us  gang  as  we  could 
win  a£ — There,  I  am  left  to  spin  tow, 
wha  might  hae  been  married  the  first, 
had  it  no  been  for  your  daft  laws  o' 
Fadan-aram." 

The  girl  cried,  the  son  laughed,  the 
old  woman  raved  and  danced  through 
irery  despair,  but  the  goodman  took 
the  matter  right  calmly,  as  if  deter- 
mined to  wait  the  issue  with  resigna- 
tion, for  better  or  worse. 

'^  Haud  your  tongues,  ilk  ane  o' 
ye,"  said  he— <«  What's  a'  the  fy-gae- 
to  aboat  ?  I  hae  that  muckle  to  trust 
to  my  lasses,  that  I  can  lippen  them 
as  weel  out  o'  my  sight  as  in  my  sight, 
an'  as  weel  wi'  young  men  as  wi'  auld 
women. — ^Bairns  that  are  brought  up 
in  the  fear,  nurture,  and  admonition 
o'  their  Maker,  will  aye  swee  to  the 
right  aide,  and  sae  will  mine.  Gin  they 
tlK>ught  Uiey  had  a  right  to  chuse  for 
themselves,  they  war  right  in  exer- 
cising that  right ;  an'  I'm  little  feared 
that  their  choices  be  bad  anes,  or  yet 
that  Uiey  be  adverse  to  my  opinion. 
Sae  I  rede  you  to  haud  a'  your  tongues, 
an'  tak  nae  mair  notice  o'  ought  that 
has  happened,  than  it  hadna  been. 
We're  a  in  gude  hands  to  guide  us ; 
an'  though  we  whiles  pu'  the  reins 
out  o'  His  hand  to  tak  a  gallop  our 
aiu  gate,  yet  He  winna  leave  us  laug 
to  our  ain  direction." 

With  these  sagacious  words,  the  auld 
aly  Tod  setded  the  clamour  and  out- 
cry in  his  family  that  morning ;  and 
the  country  has  never  doubted  to  this 
day,  that  he  plowed  with  his  own 
heifers. 

On  the  evening  previous  to  this 
colloquy,  the  iggUy  of  the  Tods  went 

hour.    There  had 

itted  that  night  ; 

the  two  old  people 


to  rest  at  an 
been  now 
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begun  to  breathe  deep,  than  the  eldest 
and  youngest  girls,  who  slept  in  an 
apartment  by  themselves,  and  had 
everything  in  readiness,  eloped  from 
their  father's  cot,  the  Eagle  with  a 
lightsome  heart  and  willing  mind,  but 
the  younger  with  many  fears  and  mis- 
givings. For  thus  the  matter  stood  :— 
Wat  sighed  and  pined  in  love  for  the 
maiden,  but  he  was  young  and  mo- 
dest, and  could  not  tell  his  mind ;  but 
he  was  such  a  youth  as  a  virgin  would 
love,— handsome,  respectable,  and  vir- 
tuous ;  and  a  match  with  him  was  so 
likely,  that  no  one  ever  supposed  the 
girl  would  make  objections  to  it.  Jock, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  nearly  twice 
her  age,  talkative,  forward,  and  self- 
conceited  ;  and,  it  was  thought,  rather 
wanted  to  win  the  girl  for  a  brag,  than 
for  any  great  love  he  bore  her.  But 
Jock  was  rich ;  and  when  one  has  told 
that,  he  has  told  enough.  In  short, 
the  admired,  the  young,  the  modest, 
and  reserved  Snawfleck,  in  order  to 
get  quit  of  her  father's  laws  of  Padan- 
aram,  agreed  to  make  a  run-away  mar- 
riage with  Jock  the  Jewd.  But  what 
was  far  more  extraordinary,  her  youth- 
ful lover  agreed  to  accompany  her  aa 
bridesman,  and,  on  that  account,  it 
may  possibly  be  supposed,  her  eldest 
sister  never  objected  to  accompany  her 
as  maid. 

The  shepherds  had  each  of  them 
provided  himself  with  a  good  horse, 
saddle,  and  pillion  ;  and,  as  the  cus- 
tom is,  the  intended  bride  was  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  the  best-man, 
and  the  Esfgle  was  mounted  behind 
her  brother-in-law  that  was  to  be.  It 
was  agreed  before  mounting,  that  iu 
case  of  their  being  parted  in  the  dark 
by  a  pursuit,  or  any  other  accident, 
their  place  of  rendezvous  was  to  be  at 
the  Golden  Harrow,  in  the  Candle- 
maker-Row,  towards  which  they  were 
to  make  with  all  speed. 

They  had  a  wild  moorland  path  to 
traverse  for  some  space,  on  which 
there  were  a  multiplicity  of  tracks, 
but  no  definite  road.  The  night  was 
dark  and  chill,  and,  on  such  ground, 
the  bride  was  obliged  to  ride  constant- 
ly with  her  right  hand  round  Wat's 
waist,  and  Wat,  from  sheer  instinct, 
was  obliged  to  press  that  hand  to  his 
bosom,  for  fear  of  its  being  cold — on 
all  such  occasions,  he  generally  magni- 
fied the  intemperance  q£  the  night  at 
least  seven-fold.  Wbcu  ^tesAvxi%  lV\At 
fair  IoltA  to  Y^w  "Vwiwsviv,  V^^x.  «o<ccv^- 
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times  thcmgfat  to  himself^  wfaat  a  hard 
matter  it  was  that  it  should  so  soon  be 
given  away  to  another ;  and  then  he 
wiped  a  tear  from  his  eye,  and  did  not 
weak  again  for  a  good  while.  Now 
tne  night,  as  was  said,  being  very  dark, 
and  the  bride  having  made  a  pleasant 
remark,  IVat  spontaneously  lifted  that 
dear  huid  firora  his  bosom,  in  order  to 
attemnt  passing  it  to  his  lips,  but  (as 
be  tola  me  himself)  without  the  small- 
eat  hope  of  being  permitted.  But  he- 
bold,  the  gentle  ravishment  was  never 
resisted  I  On  the  contrary,  as  Wat  re- 
plaoed  the  insulted  hand  in  his  bosom, 
ne  felt  ^e  preisure  of  his  hand  gently 
returned. 

Wat  was  confounded,  electrified ! 
and  felt  as  the  scalp  of  his  head  had 
been  contracting  to  a  point  He  felt, 
in  one  moment,  as  if  there  had  been  a 
new  existence  sprung  up  within  him, 
a  new  motive  for  life,  and  every  great 
and  good  action;  and,  wit^ut  any 
express  aim,  he  felt  a  disposition  to 
push  onward.  His  horse  soon  began 
to  partake  of  his  rider's  buoyancy  of 
apirits,  (which  a  horse  always  does,) 
so  he  cocked  up  his  ears,  mended  his 
pace,  and,  in  a  short  time,  was  far  a- 
Jiead  of  the  heavy,  stagnant-blooded 
beast  on  which  the  Jewel  bridegroom 
and  his  buxom  Eagle  rode.  She  had 
her  right  arm  round  his  waist  too,  of 
oofurse ;  but  her  hand  lacked  the  ex- 
hilarating qualities  of  her  lovely  sis- 
ter's ;  and  yet  one  would  have  thought 
that  the  Eagle's  looks  were  superior 
to  those  of  most  young  girls  outgone 
thirty. 

*'  I  wish  thae  ^oung  fbols  wad  take 
time  an'  ride  at  leisure ;  well  lose  them 
on  this  black  moor  a'thegither,  an'  then 
it  is  a  Question  how  we  may  fbregather 
again,  said  the  bridegroom ;  at  the 
same  time  making  his  haxel  sapling 
play  yerk  on  the  hind-quarters  of  lus 
nag. 

•  *'  Gin  the  gouk  let  aught  happen  to 
that  bit  lassie  o'  mine  under  cloud  o' 
mgfat,  it  wad  be  a'  ower  wi'  me — I 
could  never  get  aboon  that.  There  are 
aome  things,  ye  ken,  Mrs  Eagle,  for  a' 
your  sneering,  that  a  man  can  never 
getaboon." 

''No  very  mony  o'  them,  gin  a  chield 
hae  ony  spirit,"  returned  the  Eagle. 
**  Tiike  je  time,  an'  take  a  little  care 
o'  your  ain  neck  an'  mine.  Let  them 
gang  their  gafiea.  Gin  Wat  binna  tired 
o'  her,  an'  glad  to  get  quat  o'  her,  or 


they  win  to  the  ports  o'  Edinburgh,  I 
hae  tint  my  computation." 

''  Na,  if'^he  takes  care  o'  her,  that's 
a'  my  dread,"  rejoined  he,  and  at  the 
same  time  kicked  viciously  with  both 
beds,  and  applied  the  sapling  with 

Scat  vigour.  But  "  the  mair  baste 
c  waur  speed"  is  a  true  proverb,  for 
the  horse,  instead  of  mending  his  pace, 
slackened  it,  and  absolutely  grew  so 
frightened  for  the  gutters  on  the  moor, 
that  he  would  hardly  be  persuaded  to 
take  one  of  them,  even  though  the  sap« 
ling  was  sounding  as  loud  and  as  thick 
on  nis  far  loin  as  ever  did  the  whip  of 
a  Leith  carter.  He  tried  this  ford,  and 
theother  ford,  and  smelled  and  smelled 
with  long-drawn  breathings.  "Ay, 
ye  may  snuff  1"  cried  Jock,  losing  all 
patience ;  "  the  deil  that  ye  had  ever 
been  foaled!  Hilloa !  Wat  Scott,  where 
are  ye  ?" 

**  Hush,  hush,  for  gudesake,"  cried 
the  Eagle  ;  ^*  ye'U  raise  the  country, 
and  put  a'  out  thegither." 

They  listened  for  Wat's  answer,  and 
at  length  heard  a  far-away  whistle. 
The  Jewel  grew  liko  a  man  half  dis- 
tracted, and,  in  spite  of  the  Eagle's  re- 
monstrances, thrashed  on  his  horse, 
cursed  him,  and  bellowed  out  still  the 
more ;  for  he  suspected  what  was  the 
case,  that,  owing  to  the  turnings  and 
windings  of  his  horse  among  the  naggs, 
he  had  lost  his  aim  altogether,  and 
knew  not  which  way  he  went.  Hea- 
vens !  what  a  stentorian  voice  he  sent 
through  the  moor  before  him !  but  be 
was  only  answered  by  the  distant  whis- 
tle, that  still  went  farther  and  tether 
away. 

When  the  bride  heard  these  loud 
cries  of  desperation  so  far  behind,  and 
in  a  wrong  direction,  she  was  mightily 
tickled,  and  laughed  so  much  that  shie 
could  hardly  keep  her  seat  on  the 
horse ;  at  the  same  time,  she  continued 
urging  Wat  to  ride,  and  he  seeing  her 
80  much  amused  and  delighted  at  the 
embarrassment  of  her  betrothed  and 
sister,  humoured  her  with  eoual  good 
will,  rode  off,  and  soon  lost  all  heiuring 
of  the  unfortunate  bridegroom.  They 
came  to  the  high  road  at  Middleton, 
cantered  on,  and  reached  Edinburgh 
by  break  of  day,  laughing  all  the  way 
at  their  unfortunate  companions.  In- 
stead, however,  of  putting  up  at  the 
Golden  Harrow,  in  jglpr  to  render  the 
bridtt;room's  embsd^Bnent  still  more 
complete,  at  the  ^Kkb  suggestion. 
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!£bej  went  to  a  different  corner  of  the 
dtjt  namely,  to  the  White  Horse,  Ca- 
Jiongate.  Tliere  the  two  spent  the 
morning,  Wat  as  mueh  embarrassed 
as  any  man  could  be,  but  his  lovely 
conpanion  hi  fidgets  of  delight  at 
thinking  of  what  Jock  and  her  sister 
wotUd  do.  Wat  could  not  understand 
her  for  his  life,  and  he  oonceifed  that 
she  did  not  understand  herself;  but 
porfaapa  Wat  Scott  was  mistaken. 
They  breakfasted  together;  but  for 
all  their  long  and  fatiguing  journey, 
neither  of  them  seemed  disposed  to  eat. 
At  len|^  Wat  Tentored  to  say, "  We'll 
be  obliged  to  gang  to  the  Harrow,  an' 
see  what's  become  o'  our  friends." 

"  O  no,  no  i  by  no  means !"  cried  she 
fervently ;  "  I  would  not,  for  all  the 
world,  ndiere  them  from  such  a  de* 
lig^tful  scrape.  What  the  two  will  do 
is  beyond  my  comprehension." 

"  If  ye  want  just  to  bamboozle 
them  a'tnegither,  the  best  way  to  do 
that  is  for  tou  and  me  to  marry/'  said 
Wat,  "  an  leave  them  twa  to  shift  for 
themsdvea." 

**  O  that  wad  be  so  grand !"  said 
she. 

Though  this  was  the  thing  nearest 
to  honest  Wat's  heart  of  all  things  in 
iSbe  world,  he  only  made  the  proposal 
hf  wav  of  joke,  and  as  such  he  supposed 
lumaelf  answered.  Nevertheless,  the 
answer  made  the  hairs  of  his  head  creep 
onee  more.  "  My  truly,  but  that  wad 
gar  onr  friend  Jock  loup  twa  gates  at 
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rejoined  Wat. 

''  It  wad  be  the  grandest  trick  that 
played  upon  man,"  aaid  she. 

**  It  wad  mak  an  awfii'  sound  in  the 
country,"  aaid  Wat. 

"  It  wad  gang  through  the  twa 
diires  like  a  hand-bell,"  said  she. 

*'  I  really  think  it  is  worth  our  while 
to  try't,"  aaid  he. 

"  O  by  a'  manner  o'  means !"  cried 
jjhe,  clasping  her  hands  together  for 
joy ;  "  for  heaven's  sake  let  us  do  it." 

Wat's  breath  cut  short,  and  his  vi- 
Mge  began  to  alter.  He  was  like  to 
pop  into  the  blessing  of  a  wife  rather 
-more  suddenly  than  he  anticipated, 
and  he  b^an  to  wish  to  himself  that 
:ibe  girl  might  be  in  her  perfect  senses. 
•  *'  My  dear  M — ,"  said  ne,  '*  are  you 
■erioos  ?  would  you  really  consent  to 
marry  me?" 

"  Would  tagnaent  to  many  you ! 

That  is  sickan  a 
-^[Qcation  to 
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''  It  is  a  question,"  aays  Wat, 
I  think  a  very  natural  ane." 

"  Ay,  it  is  a  question,  to  be  sure," 
said  she ;  ^'  but  it  is  ane  tliat  ye  ken 
ve  needna  hae  put  to  me  to  answer,  at 
least  till  ye  baa  tauld  me  whether  ye 
wad  marry  me  or  no." 

^*  Yes,  faith,  I  will — ^there'^s  my 
hand  on  it,"  says  Wat.  "  Now,  what 
say  ye?" 

"  O,  Wat,  Wat !"  exclaimed  sh^ 
leaning  to  his  arm ;  '^  ask  the  bee  if 
it  will  hae  the  flower,  ask  the  lamb  if 
it  will  hae  the  ewe  that  lambed  it,  or 
ask  the  chicken  if  it  will  cower  aneath 
the  hen— Ye  may  doubt  ony  o'  thae, 
but  no  that  I  wad  take  you,  far,  far, 
far,  in  preference  to  ony  other  body." 

*'  I  wonder  ye  war  sae  lang  o'  think« 
ing  about  that,"  said  Wat.  "  Ye  ought 
surely  to  hae  tauld  me  sooner." 

''  Sae  I  wad  if  ever  ye  had  speered 
the  question,"  said  she. 

*'  What  a  stupid  idiot  I  was !"  ex- 
claimed Wat,  and  rapped  on  the  floor 
with  his  stick  for  the  landlord.  '^  An 
it  be  your  will,  air,  we  want  a  minis- 
ter," says  Wat. 

*^  There's  one  in  the  house,  sir," 
said  the  landlord,  chuckling  with  joy 
at  the  prospect  of  some  fun.  "  Keep 
a  daily  chaplain  here-^Thirlstane  s 
motto,  '  Aye  ready.'  Could  ye  no  con« 
trive  to  do  without  him  ?" 

^*  Na,  na,  sir,  we're  folks  o'  con- 
science," said  Wat ;  '^  we  hae  comed 
far  and  foul  gate  for  a  preevat  but  ho* 
nest  hand-fasting." 

"  Quite  right,  quite  right,"  said  my 
landlord.  "  Never  saw  a  more  comely 
country  couple.  Your  business  is  done 
for  yon  at  once ;"  at  the  same  time  he 
tapped  on  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  as 
much  as  to  say,  some  reward  must  be 
forthcoming.  In  a  few  minutes  he  re- 
turnicd,  and  setting  the  one  cheek  in 
at  the  side  of  the  cbor,  said,  with  great 
rapidity,  "  Could  not  contrive  to  do 
without  the  minister,  then  ?  Better? 
Kiss,  an'  come  again— eh  ?  what  aay 
ye  to  Uiat  ?  Now's  the  time — ^no  get- 
ting off  again.  Bettor?— what?— Can't 
do  without  him  ?" 

"  O  no,  sir,"  aaid  Wat,  who  was 
beginning  a  long  explanatory  speech, 
but  my  landlord  cut  nim  short,  hy  in- 
troducing a  right  reverend  divine,  more 
than  half-seas  over.  He  was  a  neat, 
well-powdered,  cheerful,  little,  old 
gentleman,  but  one  who  never  asked 
any  ftrther  wanaxii  to  ^ha  man^vn^ 
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of  a  couple  than  the  full  consent  of 
parties.  About  this  he  was  very  par- 
ticular^ and  advised  tbem^  in  strong 
set  phrases^  to  beware  of  entering  rash- 
ly into  that  state  ordained  for  thehappi- 
ness  of  mankind.  Wat  thought  he  was 
advising  him  against  the  match,  but 
told  him  he  was  very  particularly  si- 
tuated. Parties  soon  came  to  a  right 
understanding,  the  match  was  made, 
the  minister  had  his  fee,  and  after- 

^  wards  he  and  the  landlord  invited 
themselves  to  the  honour,  and  very 
particular  pleasure,  of  dining  with  the 
young  couple  at  two. 

What  hi&  become  of  Jock  the  Jewel 
and  his  copartner  all  this  while  ?  We 
left  them  stabled  in  a  mossy  moor, 
surrounded  with  haggs,  and  bogs,  and 
mires,  every  one  of  which  would  have 
taken  a  horse  over  the  back ;  at  least 
80  Jock's  great  strong  plough-horse 

,  supposed,  for  he  grew  tnat  he  abso- 
lutely refused  to  take  one  of  them. 
Now,  Jock's  horse  happened  to  be 
wrong,  for  I  know  the  moor  verv  well, 
and  there  is  not  a  bog  on  it  all,  that 
will  hold  a  horse  still.  But  it  was  the 
same  thing  in  effect  to  Jock  and  the 
£agle — the  horse  would  have  gone 
eastward  or  westward  along  and  along 
the  sides  of  these  little  dark  stripes, 
which  he  mistook  for  tremendous  quag- 
mires ;  or  if  Jock  would  have  suffer- 
ed him  to  turn  his  head  homeward, 
he  would,  as  Jock  said,  have  gal- 
loped for  joy ;  but  northwards  to- 
wards Edinburgh  the  devil  a  step 
would  he  proceeil.  Jock  thrashed  him 
at  one  time,  stroked  his  mane  at  an- 
other, at  one  time  coaxed,  at  another 
cursed  him,  till,  ultimately,  on  the 
horse  trying  to  force  his  head  home- 
ward in  spite  of  Jock's  teeth,  the  lat- 
ter, in  high  wrath,  struck  him  a  blow 
on  the  fkr  ear  with  all  his  might  This 
had  the  effect  of  making  the  animal 
take  the  motion  of  a  horizontal  wheels 
or  millstone.  The  weight  of  the  riders 
fell  naturally  to  the  outer  side  of  the . 
drcle — Jock  held  by  the  saddle,  and 
the  Eagle  held  by  Jock — till  down 
came  the  whole  concern  with  a  thump 
on  the  moss.  ''  I  daresay,  that  beast  s 
gane  mad  the  night,"  said  Jock ;  and, 
rising,  he  made  a  spring  at  the  bridle, 
for  ^he  horse  continued  still  to  reel ; 
but,  in  the  dark,  our  hero  missed  his 
hold— off  went  the  horse,  like  an  arrow 
out  of  a  bow,  and  left  our  hapless 
couple  in  the  midst  of  a  black  moor. 


*'  What  shall  we  do  now  ?-<^shall 
we  turn  back  }*'  said  Jock. 

"  Turn  back !"  said  the  maid ; "  cer- 
tainly not,  unless  you  hae  ta'en  the 
rue.' 

"  I  wasna  thinkin'  o'  that  ava,".^d 
he;  ''  but,  O,  it  is  an  unfortunate- 
like business — I  dinna  like  their  leav- 
ing o'  us,  nor  can  I  ken  what's  their 
meaning." 

.  '*  They  war  fear'd  for  being  catch- 
ed,  owing  to  the  noise  that  you  were 
making,"  said  she. 

'*  And  wha  wad  hae  been  the  loser 
gin  we  had  been  catched  ?  I  think  the 
loss  then  wad  hae  faun  on  me,"  said 
Jock. 

''We'll  come  better  speed  wanting 
the  beast,"  said  she ;  '*  I  wadna  won- 
der that  we  are  in  Edinburgh  afore 
them  yet." 

Wearied  and  splashed  with  mud, 
the  two  arrived  at  the  Harrow-inn  a 
little  after  noon,  and  instantly  made 
inquiries  for  the  bride  and  best  man. 
A  description  of  one  man  answers  well 
enough  tor  another  to  people  quite  in- 
different. Such  a  country  gentleman 
as  the  two  described,  the  landlady  said, 
had  called  twice  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  and  looked  into  both  rooms,  with- 
out leaving  his  name.  They  were  both 
sure  it  was  Wat,  and  rested  content. 
The  sentleman  came  not  back,  so  Jock 
and  the  Eagle  sat  and  looked  at  one 
another.  "  They  will  be  looking  at 
the  grand  things  o'  this  grand  town," 
said  the  maid. 

"  Ay,  maybe,"  said  Jock,  in  mani- 
fest discontent.  ''  I  couldna  say  what 
they  may  be  looking  at,  or  what  they 
may  be  doing.  When  focks  gangower 
the  march  to  be  married,  they  snould 
gans  by  themselves  twa.  But  some 
wadna  be  taxild  sae." 

"  I  canna  comprehend  where  he 
has  ta'en  my  sister  to,  or  what  he's  do- 
ing wi'  her  a'  this  time,"  said  the 
Eagle. 

''  I  canna  say,"  said  Jock,  his  cha- 
grin still  increasing,  a  disposition 
which  his  companion  took  care  to  che- 
rish, by  throwing  out  hints  and  insi- 
nuations that  kept  him  constantly  in 
the  fidgets,  and  ne  seemed  to  be  ruing 
heartily  of  all  his  measures.  A  late 
hour  arrived,  and  the  two  having  had 
a  sleepless  night  and  toilsome  day,  or- 
dered some  supp^,  im^|parate  apart- 
ments for  the  uigfa^Hrhey  haa  not 
yet  sat  down  to  sup^^PRicn  the  land- 
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kid  ieq[iicited  permission  for  two  gen- 
tlemcoy  acmudntanoei  of  his^  to  take  a 
f^Mn  togetoer  in  the  same  room  with 
oor  two  friends,  which  being  readily 
planted,  who  shonld  enter  hut  the 
idfntical  landlord  and  narson  who  had 
■0  opportunely  bucklea  the  other  cou« 

e!  f  They  had  dined  with  Wat  and 
I  hride>  and  the  whisky-toddy  had 
didted  the  whole  secret  fVom  the  hap- 
P7  brid»room.  The  old  gentlemen 
were  hignly  tickled  with  the  oddity  of 
die  adTenture,  and  ])articu]arly  with 
the  whimsical  situation  of  the  pair  at 
the  Harrow^  and  away  they  went  at 
length  on  a  reconnoitring  expedition, 
having  previously  settled  on  the  mea- 
sures to  be  pursued. 

MjT  landlord  of  the  White  Horse 
80on  introduced  himself  to  the  good 
graces  of  the  hapless  couple  by  his  af- 
Cibility^  jokes,  quips^  and  quibbles, 
and  J  ode  and  he  were  soon  as  mtimate 
as  brothers^  and  the  maid  and  he  aa 
sweethearts,  or  old  intimate  acquaint- 
ances. He  commended  her  as  the  most 
beautifiil,  handsome,  courteous,  and 
accomplidied  country-lady  he  ever 
had  seen  in  his  life,  and  at  length 
asked  Jock  if  the  lady  was  his  sister. 
No,  she  was  not.  Some  near  relation^ 
perhaps,  that  he  had  the  charge  of. — 
No.—"  Oh  !  Beg  pardon — ^perceive 
very  well — plain— evident — wonder  at 
my  blindness^"  said  my  landlord  of 
the  White  Horse-—"  sweetheart — 
sweetheart?  Hope 'tis  to  be  a  match  ? 
Not  take  back  such  a  flower  to  the 
wilderness  unplucked — ^unappropria- 
ted that  is — :to  blush  unseen — waste 
sweetness  on  the  desert  air  ?  What  ? 
Hope  so  ?  £h  ?  More  sense  than  thfit, 
I  hope?" 

^*  YOU  mistak,  sir ;  you  mistak. 
My  ease  is  a  very  particular  ane,"  said 
Jock. 

"  I  wish  it  were  mine^  though^"  said 
he  of  the  White  Horse. 

Pray,8ir,  are  you  a  married  man  ?" 
I  the£aKle. 

''  3iarriea  ?  Oh  yes,  mim,  married 

-to  a  white  horse, '  returned  he. 

**  To  a  grey  mare,  you  mean,"  said 
the  Eagle. 

"Excellent !  superlative !"  exclaim- 
ed my  landlord.  "  Minister,  what 
think  you  of  that  ?  fm  snubbed— cut 
down — shorn  to  the  quick !  Delight- 
All  girL  I  declare  she  is  something  fa- 
Toored  like  the  young  country  bride 
we  dined  with  to-day.  What  say  you, 
minister?  Ftettkr,  wovgh'^eciQsd* 


ly  prettier.  More  animation,  too. 
Girls  from  the  same  country-side  have 
always  a  resemblance." 

"  Sir,  did  you  say  you  dined  with  a 
bride  from  our  ooimtry-side?"  said 
Jock. 

"  Did  so— did  so." 

"  What  was  the  bridegroom  like  ?" 

"  A  soft  soles — milk-and-water." 

"  And  his  name  ?  You  will  not  tell, 
maybe, — a  W  and  an  S  ?" 

*•  The  same — the  same— mum  I— 
W.S.,  writer  to  the  signet,  llie  same. 
An  M  and  a  T,  too.  You  understand. 
Mum." 

"  Sir,  rU  be  muckle  obliged  to  you, 
gin  ye'U  tak  me  to  where  they  are.  I 
hae  something  to  say  to  them,"  said 
Jock,  with  great  emphasis. 

"  Oh !  you  are  the  father,  are  you  ? 

Minister,  111  take  you  a  bet  this  is  the 

bride's  father  and  sister.   You  are  too 

late,  sir ;  far  too  late.    They  are  bcd- 

'  ded  long  ago !" 

"Bedded?  Where  bedded ?" cried 
Jock. 

"  In  a  hotel,  sir^"  cried  the  other^  in 
the  same  tone. 

"  In  hot  hell,  sir,  did  you  say  ? 
Dinna  be  in  a  rage,  sir.  That  is  a 
dreadfu'  answer.  But  an  ye'll  tak  me 
to  where  they  are  bedded,  I  sail  gar 
him  come  ower  the  bed  like  a  lamper- 
eel — that's  a'. 

"  What !  make  a  fool  of  both  your- 
self and  others  ?  No,  no,  the  case  is 
past  redemption  now.  A  father  is  to 
be  pitied :  but — ' 

"  Sir,  you  mistak' — I'm  not  her  fa- 
ther." 

"  MOiat !  not  her  father  ?  Hope 
you  are  not  the  injured  husband,  sir  ? 
What !" 

"One  that  should  have  been  so, 
however." 

"  What !  should  have  been  an  in- 
jured husband  ?   O  Lord !" 

About  this  stage  of  the  conversa- 
tion, a  letter  was  nanded  in  "  to  Miss 
Tod,  at  the  Golden  Harrow ;"  but  the 
bearer  went  off,  and  waited  no  answer. 
Tlie  contents  were  as  follows : — 

"D£A&  SiSTEB, 

This  cometh  to  let  you  know,  that 
I  have  married  Wat,  thinking  you 
and  Jock  had  turned  on  the  height, 
and  that  he  had  taken  the  rue ;  so  I 
thought,  after  leaving  the  country  to 
be  married,  I  could  never  set  up  my 
face  in  it  again,  without  a  man ;  for 
you  know  a*wom&&\eaNm%\kn(i&ft^^ 
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a  man,  ai  we  both  have  done,  can  nfr- 
Ter  be  reodved  into  a  church'  or  fa- 
mily again,  unless  she  be  married  on 
him ;  and  you  must  oonsider  of  this ; 
for  if  you  are  oomed  to  Edinbnrg  with 
a  man,  you  need  never  go  home  again* 
John  hath  used  me  very  bad,  and 
made  me  do  the  thing  I  may  rue,  but 
I  could  not  help  it.  I  hope  he  will  die 
an  old  batchelor,  as  he  is,  and  never 
taste  the  joys  of  the  married  state. 
We  will  remain  here  another  night, 
£aar  some  refreshment,  and  then  I  go 
home  to  his  mother.  This  business 
will  make  a  terrible  noise  in  the  coun- 
try. I  would  not  have  gone  home  a 
maiden  for  all  the  whole  world." 
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When  the  Eagle  read  this,  she 
sumed  sjrmptoms  of  great  distress,  and 
after  much  beseeching  and  great  at- 
tention by  the  two  strangers,  she  hand- 
ed the  letter  to  Jock,  shewing  him 
that  she  could  never  go  home  again 
after  what  had  happened.  He  scratdi- 
ed  his  head  often,  and  acknowledged 
that  '*  Maggy's  was  a  ticklish  case," 
and  then  o^rved  that  he  would  see 
what  was  to  be  done  about  it  to-mor- 
row. My  landlord  called  for  a  huge 
bowl  of  punch,  which  he  handed  li- 


berallv  around.    The  matter 

cussed  in  all  its  bearings.  The  mini- 
ster made  it  clearly  out,  that  die 
thing  had  been  fore-ordained,  and  it 
was  out  of  their  power  to  eounteract 
it.  My  landlord  gave  the  preference 
to  the  Eagle  in  every  accomplishment* 
Jock's  YuMoi  grew  mellow,  while  the 
maid  blushed  and  wept ;  and,  in  short, 
they  went  to  their  beds  that  night  a 
married  couple,  to  the  great  jov  of  the 
Eagle's  heart ;  for  never  one  doubted 
that  the  whole  scheme  waa  a  contri- 
vance of  her  own.  A  bold  stroke  to 
get  hold  of  the  man  with  the  money. 
She  knew  Wat  would  grip  to  her  sis- 
ter at  a  word  or  hint,  and  then  the 
Jewel  had  scarcely  an  alternative.  He 
took  the  disappomtment  and  affront 
so  much  to  heart,  that  he  removed 
with  his  Ea^e  to  America,  at  the 
Whitsunday  following,  where  their 
success  was  beyond  anticipation,  and 
wheie  they  were  both  living  at  an  ad- 
vanced age  about  twelve  years  ago, 
without  any  surviving  famiiv.  It  is  a 
pity  I  should  have  been  so  long  with 
this  story,  which  forms  sudi  a  parti- 
cular era  in  the  Shepherd's  Love  Ca- 
lendar. 
Alirive  Lake,  January  27,  1825. 
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We  Kjoioe.  We  begin,  this  hour, 
to  see  the  end  of  our  labour. — A  little 
more  time — a  few  more  pages — and  we 
promise  all,  who  have  st(X)d  by  us  in 
H>ur  late  pilgrimage  to  that  other  world, 
over  the  seas— a  kng,  long  holyday. — 
This  paper  will  complete  our  (^pecula- 
tions for  the  present,  if  not  for  ever, 
upon  the  afFaira— men-~literature,  do 
called —  of  North  America. 

Mabison— James.  Late  Pnaident 
ef  the  United  Statea— predecessor  of 
James  Munroe,  the  actual  Prudent : 
(See  Hamilton,  Vol.  XVII.  p.  56. 

—with  Vol.  XVI.   p.  509.    SKETCHES 

of  the  PREsinENTiAL  candidates)  : 
—A  very  able—very  cautions — very 
artful  man.-*The  chief— perhaps  the 


only  evidence  worth  appealing  to, 
of  his  abilities  may  be  found,  as 
we  have  said  before,  in  the  Fa- 
DEM  LI  ST.— (See,  »8  above.) — We 
should  not  lorget,  however,  a  con- 
vincing, bold,  generous  memorial  of 
hia,  in  favour  of  religious  freedom, 
caused  by  an  act  of  the  Virginia  L&« 
gislature,  in  abridgement,  or  properiy 
speaking,  destruction  thereof,  about 
1785  :— nor  his  political  correspon- 
dence with  Mr  Rose— onr  minister  at 
Washington;  with  Mr  Munroe,  the 
actual  President ;  with  Mr  Finkney, 
the  minister  of  America,  at  our  court : 
—Papers  wherein  the  abilities  of  Mjt 
Madison,  as  a  negotiatdiv- if  nothing 
else— are  abundantly  conspicuous.— 
He  is  a  good,  plain  writer ;  talks  to 
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tike  point;  reasons  acutely— pkaubly 
—And  powerfully  ;  but  seldoim  or  ne- 
fer  lUce  a  dowurigbt  honest  man,  who 
bdieres  what  he  says. — He  is  too  foud 
of  outwitting  others— too  plausible— 
too  cunning  by  half.  Nobody  likes  to 
be  convinmL  by  him — ^he  la  one  of 
those,  who  '*  never  take  their  tea,  with- 
out a  stratagem" — who  hate  fair  play 
—who  do  whatever  they  do  at  all,  by 
finesse — who  had  rather  win  by  trick, 
than  by  honour—- But  for  James  Ma« 
dison,  our  List  war  with  America- 
may  it  be  the  last ! — would  not  have 
been  Ibr  years — ^perhaps  for  ages — 
might  not  have  been  at  alL — ilood 
has  come  of  it,  undoubtedly — good, 
even  to  the  United  States ;  but  no  such 
good  as  he  looked  for — ^iio  such  good 
as  any  reasonable  man  had  a  right, 
either  to  calculate  upon,  or  hope  for. 
It  was  little  short  of  madness — despera- 
tion— fool-hardiness — for  his  country 
to  give  ours  battle,  when  she  did — in 
the  way  tUat  she  did — unprepared— 
unadvised — as  we  know  her  to  have 
been.    We  say  no  more  than  is  true 
— ^no  mort*  thaji  he  deserves.     It  is  to 
James  Madison  that  we  owe  the  last 
unholy — unnatural  war  with  America. 
He  was — (he  is)  an  ambitious,  artful, 
bad  man — without  courage  enough  to 

Srotit  as  he  might,  of  his  own  deep, 
angerous  cunning — after  that  power 
was  within  his  r^tch— ybr  which,  he 
had  played  a  game,  whereby  twenty 
thousand  people  were  absolutely  sa^ 
crificed. — Ue  shewed  his  cloven  foot, 
years  and  years  ago.— -He  saw  plainly 
that  ptiwtr  could  only  come  to  tlie 
Chief  Magistrate  of  his  country,  in  a 
time  of  war. — That  very  paper,  which 
declares  this  truth,  in  the  Federalist, 
was  written   by  James    Madison. — 
Therefore,  had  we  tlie  war,  when  he 
came  to  be  the  chief  magistrate  of  his 
country. — We  have  called  him  a  bad 
man — ■lie  deserves  it.     He  was  had  as 
a  politician— Acfc/,  as  one  having  power 
only  to  abuse  it— Aa</,  for  lack  of  that 
long-sighted  wisdom,   which   causes 
men  to  overlook  a  temporary  advan- 
tage—the temptation  of  to-day— while 
contemplating  Uie  future — the  mag- 
nificent—wide— unbounded  future  of 
the  statesman,  or  the  philanthropist : — 
— iW,  because,  hoping  to  obtain  that 
from  us,  in  the  day  of  our  calamity, 
while  we  were  gasping  under  the  pres- 
sure of  confederated  Europe-^/i/7^— 
M  paltry  Mdvuitage  at  hcst'-^'Wliich.  he 
could  not  hope  to  obtaia  hy  open,  fair, 
V0L.XVII.  -r  I-  » 


manly  negotiation— 4hat,  which  he 
would  not  have  presumed,  we  believe, 
to  UfT,  while  our  hearts  were  up— our 
blood  high — and  our  arms  loose: — had, 
because,  at  such  a  time,  with  such  a 
hope — ^he  made  war  upon  us^-took 
side  with  our  natural  enemy — the  na- 
tural enemy  of  man— the  destroyer— 
Napoleon  Buonaparte— with  him,  who 
never  spoke  of  America,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  insulting  her— with  him, 
who  lost  no  occasion  of  deriding,  af- 
fronting— outraging  —  her  principles 
and  her  policy— helping  him  to  belea- 
guer L'S  round  about — us,  the  last  hope 
of  the  world— us,  the  natural  friends 
of  America— us,  the  children  of  her 
great  fathers— when  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  in  her  vassalage,  were  upon  us. 
Therefore  do  we  call  James  Madi- 
son a  bad  man.— It  is  not  in  private 
life,  that  his  natural  temper  is  to  be 
seen — As  a  man,  he  may  be  well  enough, 
in  his  way ;  but  as  a  statesman,  he 
was  wicked,  artful,  and  mischievous. 
Magazines. — Till  within  a  year  or 
two,   the  periodicals  of  the   United 
States  liave  been  partly,  or  chiefly,  or 
altogcllier,  compilations  from  the  pe- 
riodicals of  Great  Britain.     A  new 
temper  begins  to  shew  itself.  Maga- 
zines—full  of  original  matter;  with 
Journals  of  Science,  which  are  cre- 
ditable even  to  the  age,  are  beginning  to 
appear.  See  D  en xie,  vol.  XVI.  p.  566. 
— Hall,  John  E-  vol.  XVII.  p.  54. 
Marshall — John,  Chief  Justice 
OF  the  Supreme  Judiciary,  in  the 
United  States:  Author  of  Washing- 
ton's Life— *o  caUedy  a  great,  heavy 
book,  that  should  have  been  called  by 
some  otlicr  name.     As  a  lawyer— as  a 
judge  — whose  decisions,  year  after 
year,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  UnU 
teil  States,  would  have  done  credit,  ho- 
nour to  Westminster  HalL  in  the  proud 
season  of  English  law — we  must — we 
do  revere  Cliief  Justice  Marshall.  But 
—we  cannot— will  not — forgive  sveh 
a  man,  for  having  made  sudi  a  book, 
about  such  another  man  as  George 
Washington. — Full  of  power,  full  of 
truth,  as  the  work  undoubtetlly  is,  one 
gets  tired  and  sick  of  the  very  name 
of  Washington  before  he  gets  half 
throiigh  these  four  prodigious,  uncom- 
fortable octavos,  which  are  equal  to 
about  a  dozen  of  our  fashionable  quar- 
tos :  and  all  diis,  without  ever  finding 
out  by  them,  wbo  >NwJhM^gLWi^^ii-- 
or  what  be  laaa  doive.    ^«ft  A^v^t^vI' 

vol.  XVll.  p.  57. 
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Mates^^^arles  F.  Counsellor 
at  law,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  Courts  of  Maryland : 
author  of  a  capital  Summary,  in  Judge 
Griffith's  Law  Register,  under  the 
title  of  Maryland.  See  Griffith— 
Tol.  XVII.  p.  54 :  a  young  man,  altoge- 
ther, of  great  promise,  who,  from  his 
great  honesty  of  heart,  sincerity  of  tem- 
per, and  clearness  of  head,  is  now  ra^ 
pidly  adnmcing  to  the  foremost  place 
in  ms  profession.  A  word  of  advice  to 
him,  tnerefore— He  is  too  fond  of  an- 
tithesis ;  given  to  crowding  too  much 
thought  into  asmall  space— wherefore, 
it  is  no  easy  matter  for  common  people 
to  understand  what  he  is  driving  at, 
either  as  a  writer,  or  as  a  speaker.— 
This  habit  is  bad  for  a  lawyer^fatal 
for  an  advocate.  If  you  would  be  un- 
derstood, or  cared  for,  by  ninety-nine 
persons  out  of  one  hundred,  you  must 
repeat,  without  appearing  to  repeat. 
Never  give  the  6ame  illustration  to 
more  than  two  or  three  persons.  That 
which  is  argument  for  one— is  not  ar- 
gument for  another.  You  should  not 
only  repeat — ^but  you  should  varj^ — 
not  only  your  arguments ;  but  your 
illustrations. 

His  language  is  pure ;  style  bad — 
singular — quaint — afiected — capable, 
nevertheless,  of  becoming  a  nervous, 
original  and  superior  style. — Be  ftaore 
natural,  we  should  say.  Dilute  more. 
Strong  water  for  strong  men — strong 
meat  only  for  those,  who  are  not  in 
their  baby-hood.  Leaf  gold  is  better 
for  the  mob— will  go  farther  among  all 
who  have  no  time  to  weigh,  or  examine 
—believe  us — ^than    your  unwieldy, 

Eonderous,  pure  metal.  You  are  too 
onest.  You  give  too  good  measure — 
too  much  weight — not  only  more  than 
we  bargain  for ;  but  more  than  we  de- 
sire— ^much  more  than  our  money's 
worth — of  thought. — If  you  lay  down 
a  proposition,  whatever  it  be,  don't 
be  blockhead  enough  to  put  aU  your 
exceptions  —  all  your  qualifications, 
cheek  by  jowl,  into  the  same  period. — 
If  you  do,  every  period  will  be  worse 
than  a  book— a  volume  of  parentheses 
— which  nobody  will  understand,  if  be 
can  help  it. — People  don't  much  like 
to  forget  the  beginning  of  a  period,  be- 
ibre  tney  have  come  to  the  end— or,  to 
get  a  page  by  heart,  merely  to  be  cer^ 
tain  of  your  meaning.  If  you  would 
nmse,  you  i^ould  akrm,  or  provoke 
the  attention, — AUow  us  to  say— -we 
Aa  ve  some  little  experience,  wc  flatter 


ourtelvea— thatj  among  all  the  ways 
which  have  been  hit  on,  for  provoking 
or  alarming  a  reader,  there  is  none 
equal  to  this.  Lay  down  your  propo- 
sitions, absoluiely,  in  the  fewest  pos- 
sible words. — Let  your  qualifications 
—explanations— exceptions— &c.  &c. 
—follow  at  your  own  leisure — in  your 
own  way — ^after  the  interval,  of  a  pe- 
riod— a  paragraph— «  page — a  volume 
—or,  like  those  of  Cobbett,  or  Jeffrey — 
— when  it  shall  please  God. — If  you 
do  this,  you  are  certain  of  provolung 
somebody ;  pretty  sure  of  alarming  a 
multitude;  and,  with  any  tolerame, 
decent  luck,  may  get  abused  for  a  week 
or  two,  or  even  quoted — we  do  not  say 
remembered  :  for  that  fashion  is  over — 
Ask  Mr  Jeffrey,  and  Mr  Cobbett,  also 
—(we  beg  pardon  of  both,  for  asso- 
ciating them.) 

T|ie  great  advantage  of  this  plan,  is 
—that  happen  what  may,  you  cannot 

be  overcome  by  argument. If  you 

are  cannonaded,  for  ever— shattered 
fore  and  aft — ^without  a  plank  or  a  spar 
in  the  right  place — you  have  only  to 
come  out,  with  a  quarterly  explana- 
tion— or  exception^-or  qualification — 
or  apology — or  a—something  else. 

For  example.  We  lay  down  this 
proposition.  All  men  are  thieves. 
People  open  their  eyes,  of  course — 
perhaps  their  mouths---at  us,  when 
they  hear  us.  By  and  by — if  we  hap- 
pen to  think  of  it — we  may  add  a  sort 
of  Tiola  bene — or  explanation,  as  thus. 
All  men  are  thieves—"  if  we  agree 
upon  this  definition" — (adding  a  £rfi- 
nition,  of  course,  that  shall  bear  us 
out.) — What  if  people  ilo  misunder- 
stand us  ?— What  if  they  never  see  the 
explanation  ? — What,  if  they  die,  of 
the  poison,  before  Uie  antidote  ar- 
rives?— That's  no  business  of  ours, 
you  know. — The  fault  is  their  own — 
thev  should  not  have  taken  what  we 
saia,  without  many  grains  of  allow- 
ance.— It  has  always  been  our  fate, 
somehow,  to  be  cruelly  *'  misunder- 
stood." 

How  much  better  this  plan,  for  the 
ambitious,  than  to  lay  down  ihe  same 
bold  proposition,  as  you  very,  very 
scrupulous  men  do-^thus — we — (that 
is,  ouTKUy—belieue — (that  is,  have  a 
sort  of  a  notion) — that  all  men — (that 
is,  a  large  part^r-r^ iand  we  have  no 
doubt  have  bc«i,'will  be,  should  be, 
etc-*-here  decline  the  verb) — thievish' 
ly  inciiiied.— -Yf  e  \«Kve  lilhVs  \o  \b&  tKOk^ 
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Maxwell— A  Yankee — a  lawyer 
—-of  Norfolk^  Virginia :  author  of  sun- 
dry poems,  publisned  about  six  years 
ago,  the  whole  character  of  which  was 
given  (by  Neal)  in  the  PoaTico  (See 
Watkins,  p.  193 — Neal,  p.  180) — 
by  a  short  imitation,  a  copy  of  wmch 
fell  in  our  way,  not  long  ago. 

*  There**  a  sweet  little  flower,  by  yon 

hill; 
By  yon  hill,  there's    a  sweet  little 

flower: 
And  it  blossoms,  at  night,  o*er  the  rill  t 

So  it  does— and  it  dies  in  the  liour. 

•  »  #  • 

Amd  Its  leaves  are  all  blue— so  they  ares 
A  rich-looking,  beautiful  blue: 

Ami  it  blows  all  in  aoUlude,  there- 
All  o^ontf— ^  itaej^bathed  in  dew :  ,. 

•  •  •  •  ' 

And  that  flow*ret  will  fade — so  it  will- 
As  the  blue  of  my  Riib-eeca's  eye; 
Attd  perish  adown  by  that  hill ; 

And  there  it  will  perit/i^^nd^^ie, 

•  a  •  • 

MORAL. 

Yet  fair— that  flower,  with  eyes  of  blue^ 
It  died  one  day — and  so  will  you.'* 

Mitchell.— ^Da.  Samuel  L.  A 
natiuralistp— a  man  of  great  erudition 
—the  moat  credulous  of  God's  crea* 
tures.  Oliver  Goldsmith,  himself,  was 
nothing  to  him.  He  would  not  only 
become  a  believer  in,  but  a  disciple 
of  Munchausen,  if  he  had  leisure  to 
look  into  him.— His  faith  is  of  a  piece 
with  Uncle  Toby's. — He  believes  a 
thing,  becauseii  is  impossible: — Trans- 
lator of  CuviF.a*  (with  valuable  notes 
on  the  Geology  of  North  America.) 
Has  published — actually  published  a 
paper,  containing  the  remarkable  events 
of  his  own  life,  arranged  in  chronotO" 
gical  order;  among  which  is  one, 
which  we  know  to  have  been  a  hoax, 
Dr  M.  says  that,  on  such  a  day  (nam- 
ing it)  he  was  elected  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Newtonian  Society, 
Maryland. — Now,  it  happens,  oddly 
enough,  that  we  are  masters  of  this 
whole  aSair.  There  never  has  been  a 
society  of  that  name,  or  a  society  of 
the  kind,  which  one  would  look  for, 
from  such  a  title,  in  Maryland.  It 
was  the  trick  of  a  boy  (barely  seven- 
teen, we  believe) — upon  the  credu- 
lous, vain  Dr  Mitchell. — He  wrote  a 
complimentary  letter,  under  a  ficti- 


tious name,  as  the  secretary  of  such  a 
society,  to  Dr  M.— informing  him  of 
his  election — wishing  him  joy — and 
praying  bis  opinion  upon  matters  and 
things  in  geueraL — The  Doctor  was 
prompt  and  obliging. — He  sent  a  sort 
of  essay  to  the  Newtonian  Society*— 
about  organic  remains,  etc. — and  aliout 
another  society  at  "  New  York,"  to 
which  he  was  going,  "  right  away," 
to  announce  the  glorious  revival  in 

Maryland.— See  vol.  XVI.|^  636 It 

was  profanation,  to  be  sure ;  we  boy  de« 
served  a  whipping — but  still,  we  can- 
not help  enjoying  the  joke.  Dr  M.— is 
the  writer  also,  of  innumerable  essays 
—which — with  all  their  merit — are 
forgotten,  as  fast  as  they  appear. 

Minot — wrote  a  continuation  of 
Hutchinson's  History  of  Massachu- 
setts.— A  good,  plain,  sensible  book.— 
See  Hutchinson,  vol.  XVII.  p.  58. 

Morse — Dr. — A  clergyman;  father 
of  Morse  the  painter.  See  vol.  XVI. 
p.  133. — Compiler  of  an  excellent  Ga- 
zetteer; and  of  "  A  Geographv," 
which  has  ^uite  superseded  all  otner 
''  Greographies,"  in  his  part  of  the 
world. — Some  idea  of  its  great  value, 
may  be  gathered  from  what,  we  are 
told  is  a  fact. — In  the  earlier  editions, 
he  gave  a  particular  account  of  a  braes 
mine,  while  enumerating  the  natural 
curiosities  of  a  country. — We  would 
not  have  the  reader  to  suppose — how- 
ever— that  his  geographic  is  all  of  a 
piece.  By  no  means — Hardly  any  two 
pages  arc  alike. 

M'Henry— Dr.  — The  "  Popu- 
lar Author"  of  sundry  books :  of  the 
Wilderness — a  novel;  the  Spectre 
or  THE  Forest — a — novel  (there  is 
no  other  name  for  it,  as  we  know  of!) 
— and  of  the  Insurgent  Chief  ; — a 
— novel:  Editor,  also,  of  a  *'  Perio- 
dical," at  Athkns,  North  America. 
The  novels  arc  beneath  contempt — so 
far,  we  should  say,  as  we  know  any- 
thing of  them. — We  arc  not  easily  dis- 
couraged— but — we  have  never  been- 
able  to  do  more  than  one  volume,  out 
of  the  whole. — We  pushed  on,  till  we 
came  to  a  part  of  the  wilderness,  where 
George  Washington  falls  in  love- 
weeps — talks  about  oh's !  and  ah's ! — 
The  book  fell  out  of  our  hands.  Who 
could  blame  us? — We  have  escaped 
all  the  rest — and,  with  God's  blessing. 
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hope  to  escape  them— till  our  dying 
day.^ — ^The  Magazine,  however^  is 
really  good. — Success  to  him.  See  p.  85. 

Neal-^John.  a  New  ]p!nglander 
— «  real  brother  Jonathan,  or  Yan- 
kee :  one  of  those  audacious,  whimsi« 
cal>  obstinate,  self-eJucated  men,  who 
are  called  by  Dr  Ferguson  the  self- 
taught  astronomer,  while  giving  an 
account  of  himself — ''the  Scholars 
or  God  Almighty." 

Neal  has  written  more  volumes,  if 
those  that  he  does  acknowletlge  be 
his ;  or,  one-third  part  of  those,  which 
he  does  not  acknowledge,  though  laid, 
with  all  due  solemnity,  at  his  door, 
by  the  beadles  of  literature — than, 
perhaps>  any  other  four  of  his  coun- 
trjrmen.  Yet  he  is  now  only  thirty- 
two  years  of  age — with  a  constitution 
able  to  endure  every  kind  of  hard- 
ship—has only  been  writing,  at  in- 
torrals,  for  seven  years — ^has  only 
gone  through  his  apprenticeship,  as 
an  author,  and  set  up  for  himself, 
within  a  few  months — His  life  has 
been  a  course  of  continual  adventure. 
It  will  be  one  of  great  profit,  we  hope, 
now  that  he  is  out  of  his  time,  to  the 
people  of  this  veneration,  at  least. 

He  is  a  Quaker ;  or  was,  till  the  so- 
ciety ''  read  him  out"  for  several 
traii^esaions — to  wit — ^for  knocking 
a  man,  who  insulted  him,  head  over 
heels;  fbr  paying  a  militia  fine;  for 
making  a  tragedy ;  and  for  desiring  to 
be  turned  out,  whether  or  no. 

He  was  bom,  we  believe,  in  Port- 
land, Maine — formerly  a  part  of  Mas- 
aachusetts  Proper :  was  put  into  a  re- 
tail shop,  when  about  eleven  or  twelve 
years  of  age,  where  he  learnt,  he  says, 
without  his  poor  mother's  knowledge, 
how  to  sell  tape — ^lie — cheat — swear — 
and  pass  counterfeit  money — ^if  occa- 
sion required— OS  it  would,  sometimes, 
in  a  country,  where  that,  which  was 
counterfeit,  and  that,  which  was  not, 
were  exceedingly  alike,  not  only  in 
appearance,  but  in  value  :*-6rew 
ashamed  of  cheating,  he  says,  in  a 
small  way ;  and,  after  many  years  of 
adventure,  became  a  wholesale  "  Drv 
Goods  Dealer,"  in  partnership,  witn 
Piebpont  ("  poet-painter — auction- 
eer"— etc.  etc.— Sec  Pierpont,  vol. 
XVir.  p.  190,  and  vol.  XVI.  p.  130  :— 
failed:  undertook  to  study  law ;  and,  as 
if  that  were  not  enough  to  employ  his 
faculties — to  support  himself  mean- 
while  h/  his  pen  (a  thinjj  unheard  of 
ia  Awerica)^whUe  he  was  learning 
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Latin,  French,  Italian,  German,  Spa- 
nish, Portuguese,  etc.  etc.— He  suc- 
ceeded, in  all  that  he  undertook ;  and 
is  now  a  counsellor-at-law,  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  works,  which  we  know  to  be 
his,  are  the  following — most  of  which 
he  has  acknowledged — namely — 1.  A 
series  of  Criticism,  Essays,  and 
PoETAY  in  the  Portico,  (See  Wat- 
kins,  p.  193,)  from  the  second, 
up  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  volume — 
being  a  large  part  of  the  whole. — N.  B. 
This  work  he  knocked  on  the  head,  it 
is  thought,  by  an  article  on  Free 
Agency:  2.  Keep  Cool,  a  novel, 
in  two  vols.:  3.  Battle  op  Nia- 
gara— a  poem,  in  hcroick  verse, 
(3000  lines  or  so) :  4.  Goldak,  an- 
other poem — chiefiy  in  the  eij;ht  syl- 
lable measure,  with  variations  (about 
1500  lines):  5.  Otho,  a  Tragedy: 
6.  Miscellaneous  Poems,  a  vo- 
lume in  all:  7.  A  multitude  of  Es- 
says, Criticisms,  Reviews,  etc,  in 
the  Telegraph,  while  he  was  the  se- 
cret editor — (See  Allen,  vol.  XVI.  p. 
309:  8.  The  Index  to  Nile's  Re- 
gister— a  volume  of  itself:  9.  About 
one-third  part  of  the  large  octavos, 
which  pass  for  Allen's  History  of  the 
American  Revolution:  10.  Mis- 
cellany, to  the  amount  of  many  vo- 
lumes, which  has  appeared  in  a  mul- 
titude of  the  magazines,  papers,  jour- 
nals, etc.  etc.  of  America,  and  Great 
Britain. 

In  addition  to  all  these  things,  whicli 
are  undoubtedly  his,  we  must  enume- 
rate a  few  more,  which  he  will  neither 
acknowledge,  nor  deny;  but  which 
are  now  looked  upon,  throughout 
America,  as  books  for  which  he  should 
be  answerable. — They  are  Logan; 
Seventy-six;  Randolph  and  Er- 
rata, or  Will  Adams.  Logan  has 
been  republished  here,  in  four  vo- 
lumes.— Another — Seventy-six,  we 
believe,  in  three.  The  whole  series 
would  make  about  fifteen  large  duode- 
cimos, here. 

We  lay  these  at  NeaVs  door,  for  se- 
veral reasons.  We  believe  that  no 
other  man  alive  could  have  wrote* 
them,  or  would  have  dared: — We 
know  that  a  part  of  the  Logan  MS., 
which  came,  by  a  stranj^e  mistake, 
with  some  other  trampled  rubbish,  in- 
to the  hands  of  a  Washington  book- 
seller, was,  to  say  no  more  of  it,  in  the 
hand-'ttfriting  of  Neal ;  He  has  never 
denied  }af&Sg  \!be  auvYiot— ^^fva^  iX- 
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«m— <lMt  he  k  weiry  of  denying 
warn  matten — thst  he  who  hn  been 
modi  in  the  hibit  of  denying,  makes 
t  oonfesion,  bj  his  ycit  silenoe,  when 
be  refuses  to  deny — that  if  a  man 
would  reserve  to  himself  the  power  of 
writing  anonTmonslv,  he  sboold  nerer 
deny  the  ''  anthorsfiip"  of  anything. 
In  reply  to  all  this,  howerer,  with 
t  great  body  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, thst  mi^ht  be  broucht  forth,  to 
prove  that  Neal  is  the  author  of  these 
sdventuroos,  impudent,  strange,  fool- 
ish worioy  we  are  told  by  others — ^not 
by  him — that  he  has  declared  himself 
innocent  of  them.    If  this  were  true, 
it  would  settle  the  question  for  ever, 
widi  ns.    We  know  him  well.     We 
Imow  that,  whatever  else  he  may  do^ 
he  will  not  say  that,  under  any  dr- 
cnmstances,  which  he,  himself,  knows 
to  be  untrue.   He  is  quite  remarkable 
ftr  his  caution — though  of  a  hot,  and 
imperious  temper. — It  is,  in  fact,  this 
regard  for  truth — to  which  he  sacri- 
m%  everything  else,  under  heaven-^ 
that  makes  him  so  dangerous— absurd 
—ridiculous.    We  know  him  so  well, 
indeed,  that  we  believe  implicitly,  in 
what  he  says,  whether  it  regard  him- 
self, or  another;  and  shall,  for  that 
rcMon,  give  his  own  account  of  these 
works— whether  acknowledged  or  not 
—^precisely  in  his  own  words,  by  his 
own  desire. — It  if  laughable — there  is 
no  denying  it— excessively  ridiculous, 
to  hear  a  man  talking  seriously  of  him- 
self, and  his  own  labours,  precisely  as 
if  he  had  no  concern  with  himself — 
as  if  himself  were  another  person; 
puffing  a  part  of  his  own  works  aloud 
—openly — without  any  sort  of  dis- 
guise ;  and  gravely  abusing  the  rest, 
with  more  severity  by  fir,  than  other 
people  do. — 'We  give  his  own  words. 
"  The  world,^'  says  he,—'*  The 
world  are  altogether  mistaken.    I  am 
right — ^not    in    everything    (I    love 
modesty) — ^but  in  some  things,  about 
which  tney  are  mistaken.    I  shall 
prove  this  m  spite  of  their  teeth,  some 
of  these  days.    They  won't  be  able  to 
stuff  it  out,  much  longer,  I  promise 
you.    Truth  is  mighty,  and  will  pre- 
vail— that's  my  comfort.  Ifl  be  wiser 
than  other  people,  as  I  undoubtedly 
am,  I  believe,  m  a  few  things  (I  love 
modesty),  they'll  find  it  out,  after  I 
have  told  them  of  it«  forty  or  fifty 
times  more.    If  I  be  not — why — who 
knows  bul  I  ma/  discover  it,  after  a 
while,  mad  became  a  rational  man. — 
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All  things  are  possible.    We  learn  by 
teaching.   I  may  grow  wise  by  teach- 
ing others  their  alphabet.      If  }-ott 
would  understand  a  subject,  saidsome^ 
body — I  forget  his  name,  (though  my 
memory  i>  remarkable) — write  a  book 
about  it. — I  like  the  rule — I  have  oh* 
served  it.    I  have  made  books,  I  flat- 
ter mys?lf,  about  a  few  things  under 
heaven. — I  love  truth  ;  am  not  so  set 
apart  from  the  rest  of  mankind  by  my 
modesty — great  as  it  is— or  my  ami- 
able temper — about  which  I  have  no- 
thing to  say,  here  (I  love  propriety)— 
as  by  my  hatred  of  untruth. — When 
I  say  that  I  love  truth,  I  mean  all 
sorts  of  truth  ;  but,  like  other  wise 
men  (as  Cobbett,  Jeflfrey,  Solomon, 
&c.)  I  love  my  own  truth  much  bet- 
ter than  other  people's  truth.   In  short 
*-I  would  rather  find  myself  in  the 
right,  always ;  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  the  wrong,  than  myself  in 
the  wrong,  while  another  is  right — 
I  don't  care  who  he  is.  Other  people, 
if  you  are  blockhead  enough  to  believe 
them,  would  not.  I  don't  believe  them* 
It's  very  common  to  hear  a  fellow  say 
— *  Well,   well — that's  my  opinion. 
I  hope  I  am  wrong ;  afraid  I  am  not 
—I  pray  God  it  may  turn  out  as  you 
say.' — All  a  pack  of  lies. — He  hopes 
(that)  he  is  right :  is  afraid  (that)  he 
is  not  right ;  and  prays  God,  all  the 
time,  (that)  his  prophecy  may  be  ful- 
filled. 

"  Not  having  been  educated,  or 
brought  up,  as  multitudes  are,  hdving 
had,  m  fact,  no  education  at  all,  I  have 
not  many  of  their  prejudices,  whatever 
prejudices,  of  my  own,  I  may  have, 
tiiy  opinions  are  peculiar.  I  know  it 
— I  am  proud  of  it. — Aly  doctrines, 
whatever  else  they  are,  are  not  of  the 
schools.  I  have  been  educated ;  or, 
in  other  words,  kicked  and  cuflcfl 
about  (figuratively,  not  literally) — ^in 
a  school  of  my  own— one  that  would 
make  anybody  wis' r  to  the  full  extent 
of  his  capacity — the  school  of  hard- 
ship, adventure — everiasiing  warfare 
with  what  are  looked  upon,  by  other 
men,  as  the  giants  of  this  world. 

"  You  want  my  opinion  of  these 
books.  Very  well.  It  shows  com  age 
to  ask  it.  Others  might  cill  it  impu- 
dence— I  do  not.  Yet,  if  anyboily 
knows  what  impudence  is — I  do.— I 
love  truth.  You  know  my  real  cha- 
racter. If  you  did  not,  you  would 
sooner  have  put  ^o\w  \\^\\&  A\»X>R?t^> 
into  that  fiTC,  \\\u\  \ii«^«  wa.^  ^ '«- 
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quest  of  me. — You  shall  have  my 
opinion.  But,  if  vou  make  use  of  it, 
at  all,  make  use  or  it,  at  my  opinion. 
Call  it  mine :  Give  it  in  my  own 
words.  I  would  have  nobodv  misled 
in  this  way.  If  I  puff  myself  at  all, 
as  I  have,  twice,  over  mv  own  signa- 
ture, I  choose  to  do  it  openly — I 
choose  to  do  it,  like  a  man. — I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  I  never  did  it  secret' 
hf — ^because  I  have,  in  three  or  four 
cases,  given  myself  a  bit  of  a  blow-up 
— though  never  a  downright  puff. — 
What  I  have  said  of  myself,  secretly 
or  otherwise,  at  any  time,  has  not  on- 
ly been  the  truth — but,  in  every  case, 
it  has  been  bitter  enough,  I  flatter 
myself,  to  pass  for  the  truth.— >Give 
my  own  words,  therefore.  Let  peo- 
ple know  that,  what  you  say  is  my  cri- 
ticism on  myself.  You  may  laugh  at 
me — so  may  everybody  else.  You  may 
call  me  crazy — foolish — whatever  you 

E lease.  I  will  have  my  own  way.  I 
ave  already  spoken  of  my  amiable 
temper.  Why  should  I  care  about 
what  people  think  ?  I  am  right,  I  be^ 
Ueve.  Believing  this,  I  am  quite  as 
comfortable,  you  know,  if  wrong,  as  I 
should  be,  if  I  were  right.  (See  mv 
preface  to  the  Battle  of  Niagara.) 
*'  Those  who  know  anything  at  all 
of  me,  know  me  to  be  honest,  or  '  in- 
different honest,'  as  my  friend,  Ham- 
let of  Denmark,  says ;  honest,  as  the 
world  goes.  They  value  what  I  say 
of  others :  why  not  value  what  I  say 
of  myself?  If  I  be  not  honest,  if  my 
judgment  be  not  sound,  my  opinion  of 
others  can  be  of  no  value.  If  I  ^  ho- 
nest— if  my  judgment  be  sound,  my 
opinion  of  m^seff — as  a  matter  of  cu- 
riosity— a  thing  to  laugh  at — should 
be  of  great  value. — Do  I  not  know  my- 
self better  than  anybody  else  ?— Be- 
sides— in  the  whole  history  of  the  world, 
we  have  not,  I  verily  believe,  the  true 
opinion  of  any  one  man  about  himself, 
or  his  own  works*  Wherefore,  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  such  an  opinion 
would  be  valuable,  though  the  work, 
or  the  man,  were  of  no  value — the 
criticism,  foolish — ^the  critic,  a  fool,  (I 
would  say  ass ;  but  I  wish  to  lay  no 
traps,  for  those  who  pronounce  Iwld- 
ly.)  Cicero,  Horace,  Gibbon,  Rous- 
seau, Richard  Cmnberland— forty 
others— do  you  believe  that  any  one  of 
them,  ever  spoke  what  he  thought  of 
himself— even  while  pretending  so  to 
ipeak? 

The  warM—or,  'more  properly 
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speaking,'  the  people  thereof  (I  pity 
them  fbr  it ;  and,  some  *  leisure  after- 
noon,'shall  take  them  in  hand,) — they 
have  taken  up  a  ridiculous  notion, 
that,  for  a  fellow  to  say  the  truth  of 
himself,  besides  being  very  dangerous, 
very  foolish,  and  very  affironting,  is 
vanity  unspeakable.  They  will  read  a 
criticism  about  A.  B.  or  tne  works  of 
A.  B.^  —  praise  it — adopt  it--call  it 
'  very  true ' — ^perhaps  very  severe— 
when  that  identical  criticism,  if  they 
sliould  ever  come  to  know,  that  it  was 
written  by  A.  B.  himself— or  by  one  of 
his  cronies — or  by  anybody  else,  with 
his  knowledge — would  be  made  use  of 
immediately  to  prove  the  self-conceit 
of  A.  B. — his  outrageous — unspeak- 
able vanity. — ^Absurd. — ^As  if  the  truth 
were  not  always  the  truth,  no  matter 
who  speaks  it  As  if  truth  were  not 
valuable  for  itself,  alone.  As  if  sound 
criticism  were  not  as  good  from  the 
mouth  of  one,  as  from  the  mouth  of 
another.  Only  suppose,  now,  that, 
after  a  time,  the  most  abusive  criti- 
cism that  ever  appeared  about  Byron, 
should  prove  to  oe  the  writing  of  By- 
ron himself.— How  vain — how  foolish 
he  would  seem  to  the  eyes  of  the 
world! — Verily,  verily — that  same 
Rochefoucault  was  right.  It  is  our 
own  vanity,  which  makes  the  vanity 
of  others,  insupportable. — We  should 
pity  the  conceited  man  else;  only 
smile ;  never  be  angry  with  him,  if  it 
were  not  for  this,  our  own  conceit. 

''  In  a  word.  Sir,  the  question  should 
be,  when  we  hear  an  opinion — Is  this 
opinioa  ^rue — sound. — It  should  never 
be.  By  whom  was  this  opinion  utter- 
ed? 

^'  Let  us  doubt,  if  you  please,  the 
word  of  a  stranger,  whom  we  do  not 
know  to  be  honest ;  whose  judgment 
we  do  not  know  to  be  sound,  whether 
he  speak  of  himself,  or  another — his 
own  works,  or  another's.  Nay — let 
us  watch  him  vet  more  closely,  when 
he  is  talking  of  himself,  than  when  he 
is  talking  of  another.  That  is  our  du- 
ty— that  is  common  prudence — wis- 
dom. But — But — ^baring  proved  his 
honesty ;  having  proved  his  judgment 
— ^let  us  hear  what  he  says,  patiently ; 
with  good  humour,  if  nothing  more, 
while  he  is  talking  upon  that  subject, 
which  he  must  understand  better  than 
he  can  possibly  understand  any  other 
— ^if  not  better,  than  it  is  possible  for 
anybody  else  to  understand  it — name- 
ly—Au  own  ioboura — kimte^f. 
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"  I  luLre,  M  JWL  may  have  inferred 
perbap»— I  lore  modesty^-a  very  ex- 
alted opinion  of  myself ;  not  so  much 
though^  for  what  I  ha^e  done,  as  for 
what,  in  my  opinion,  I  hare  the  power 
to  do,  if  God  will  spare  me  a  few 
yean  longer — continue  to  overlook  my 
folliet — and  give  me  fair  play  among 
the  creatures  of  this  world.  I  love  to 
talk  of  myself.  So  did  Cesar — so 
did  Buonaparte — so  does  everybody — 
though  few  have  the  courage  for  it.— 
But  I  shall  be  brief. 

"  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  would 
merdy  observe,  that,  in  almost  every- 
thing^ which  I  have  written,  whether 
in  prose,  or  verse,  are  passages — ^parts 
—of  which  any  author  would  nave 
reason,  I  think,  to  be  proud — ^if  they 
were  his  own  :  passages — ^parts— of 
which  any  author,  I  hope,  would  have 
the  decency,  to  be  ashamed — no  mat- 
ter whose  they  were — ^his,  or  another's. 
— As  for  myself,  1  confess  (that)  I  am 
heartily  ashamed  of  almost  everything 
(that)  I  have  written — grieved — sore 
— when  I  consider  how  much  more 
worthily  I  might  have  done  it;  how 
much  better  I  could  now  do  it :  yet 
proud — very  proud  of  it,  nevertheless, 
when  I  consider  how  few  could  have 
done  it,  so  well,  in  the  same  little  time ; 
without  education,  aid,  or  help,  of  any 
sort; — ^under  such  continual  discou- 
ragement.— With  two  or  three  late 
exceptions,  all  that  I  have  written,  has 
been  dashed  off,  tnih  a  rapidity  which 
has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  Uteres 
iure» 

"  To  begin,  therefore.  1.  CaiTicisM, 
Essays,  Poetry,  etc.  in  the  Porti- 
co. (See  Watkins,  p.  193.^  The 
criticism,  which  I  furnished  for  this 
work,  year  after  year,  was  altogether 
above  tne  common  level  of  such  writ- 
ing. That  upon  the  works  of  Byron 
— though  too  poetical,  too  fine — got 
up  rather  to  show  myself,  than  him — 
is  the  best,  beyond  all  comparison, 
that  I  have  yet  come  across.  I  began 
my  career  in  the  literary  world  by  re- 
viewing others — ^in  a  frolic  1  had 
never  published  anything,  but  four  or 
five  pages  of  pretty  decent  poetry ; 
never  written  a  syllable  of  criticism 
before — ^never  read,  I  am  sure,  half  so 
much  as  I  undertook  to  write.  I  be- 
gan with  Bmn.— (It  was  immediate- 
ly after  hia  Third  Canto  of  Childe  Ha- 
raU  am[ieared.)*-I  took  him  up;  read 
liiiD  tnroagl^r^rery  page-'^-eivery  line 


—of  all  his  works :  and  reviewed  all 
of  them,  fit  less  than  four  dayr.    But 
so  little  notion  had  I  then  of  the  quan<« 
tity,  or  the  value  of  what  I  had  writ- 
ten, that  I  gave  the  article  away,  as  I 
would  a  letter — and  supposed  (thatj 
it  would  all  appear  in  the  following 
number  of  the  Portico. — Judge  of 
my  surprise,  when  1  found  that  I  had 
written  a  small  book — which  came  out, 
month  after  month,  and  excited  ex- 
traordinary interest  over  America.    I 
look  upon  that  series  of  criticism, 
now,  with  astonishment.    I  wonder 
that  I  have  improved  so  little.    I  can 
write  much  better  now,  to  be  sure; 
express  the  same  idea,  in  fifty  differ- 
ent ways— each  better  than  I  could 
then  have  expressed  it.  But,  in  truth, 
I  do  not  perceive  that*  my  thoughts 
are  much  oetter  now,  or  much  bolder, 
than  they  were  then. 

"  These  papers  excited,  as  I  have 
said  before,  great  attention.  They 
obtained  for  me,  in  fact,  an  imme- 
diate engagement,  which  enabled  me 
to  support  myself  during  my  studies 
for  the  bar — ^for  I  had  foiled  as  a 
*  merchant' — so  called,  in  America  (a 
sort  of  wholesale  haberdasher) ;  was 
wretchedly  poor ;  and,  of  course,  with 
my  temper,  about  as  proud,  if  I  can 
depend  upon  what  I  hear,  as  Lucifer 
himself.  It  may  be  very  true,  for  I 
had  observed,  long  before  my  failure, 
that  a  poor  man — a  wretched  man- 
has  never  any  sort  of  credit  for  his 
humility  or  condescension. — So —  I 
undertook  to  reserve  mine  for  the  day 
when  I  should  be  rich,  and  happy.— 
It  has  not  yet  come ;  but  when  it  nsf, 
I  promise  you  to  be  as  humble,  good- 
natured,  and  polite,  as  the  best  of 
them. — The  lawyers  had  given  me 
prodigious  trouble :  So  by  way  of  re- 
venge, I  became  a  lawyer,  myself. — 
I  succeeded — I  am  satisfied — for  the 
present,  1  mean. 

"  The  Essays  were  poor  stuff— 
except  one  about  War,  Duelling, 
ETC.  (a  clever  piece  of  work) :  and 
one  about  Free  Aoency  (written  for 
a  club,  one  very  hot  afternoon,  of  sum- 
mer), which,  I  say  now,  after  having 
read  volumes  and  volumes  upon  the 
subject,  since  it  was  written,  though 
it  is  badly  arranged — not  carefully  ex- 
pressed— and  was  thrown  off  like  a 
letter — ^is  not  only  original,  but  an  ex- 
traordinary, condusive,  unanswerable 
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can  be  said  on  the  subject,  either  the  age— of  this,  I  could  make  a  su- 

way;  with  little  or  noticing,  I  believe,  perb  drama.     I  shall  try  it,  some  Ici* 

that  was  ever  said  before.  sure  week.    In  the  preface  to  Otiio 

"  The  Poetry,  taken  together,  is  pulMshed   (long  before  Lord   Byron 

poor  stuff;  but,  nevertheless^  much  thought  of  giving  battle^  on  account 

above  the  dead  level  of  magazine  poet-  of  the  unities,  I  took  up  tneir  defence ; 

ry,   with   passages  of  extraordinary  encountered    your    English   Goliah, 

power  and  beauty.  Johnson:    overthrew  hira — '  I   love 

"  2.  Keep  Cool-    A  novel  in  two  modesty :  but  I  love  truth  better* — 

volumes;  a  paltry,  contemptible  af-  overthrew  him,  and  his  great  argu- 

fair :  my  second  offering  to  tlie  pub-  ment,  as  it  appears  in  the  preface  of 

lie,  my  first,  in  the  shape  of  a  book.  Shakspearcg— I  shall  do  this,  after  a 

It  was  written  chiefly  for  the  discou-  more  Knightly  fashion,  one  of  these 


ragement  of  duelling — about  which,  as  days. 
I  was  eternally  in  hot  water,  I  began  "  0th o  was  written  along  time  be- 
to  entertain  certain  very  tender,  sea-  fore  Mr  Procter's  Mi  ran  no  la  came 
sonable,  talkative  scruples  of  con-  out,  in  his  country.  It  was  even  pub- 
science.  The  hero  is  insulted,  he  lished^  before.  I  mention  this,  because 
fights,  under  what  anybody  would  Mirakdola  is  full  of  surprising  re- 
oul  a  justification — kills  the  insulter  semblances  to  Otiio. — Parts  of  the 
— «nd  is  never  hanpy  for  an  hour,  af-  plot ;  much  of  the  sentiment ;  a  situ- 
terwards.  The  idea  was  good ;  parts  ation  or  two ;  and,  in  one  case,  tftc 
of  the  book,  as  they  stand,  are  worth  veri/  words  are  the  same.  As  an  Ame- 
preserving — the  whole  worth  going  rican,  I  would  carefully  avoid  imita- 
over  with. — Perhaps  I  may  take  it  up  tion.  It  is  the  besetting  sin  of  my 
again,  some  da^  or  other ;  but  I  can-  countrymen.  As  an  American,  too,  I 
not  hear  to  thmk  of  it,  now. — I  re-  should  be  charged  with  stealing  from 
viewed  myself  openly  in  the  preface  the  author  of  Mirandola,  when  he 
to  this  novel  as  author — a  little  time  w^ould  never  be  suspected  of  having 
before  Fadladeen  was  made  use  of,  in  stolen  from  Otiio. 
Lalla  Uookh — for  a  similar  purpose.  '' Niagara  was,  originally,  the  work 
Aluch  to  the  credit  of  my  country,  of  a  few  days,  in  the  heat  of  summer. 
Keef  Cool  is  forgotten :  or,  where  it  As  it  now  stands — in  the  last  edition 
is  known  at  all,  is  looked  upon  as  a  — I  consider  it  as  the  labour  of  less 
disgrace  to  her  literature — perhaps  to  than  a  month  ;  because,  in  about  five 
myself.     I  am  glad  of  it.  or  six  weeks  altogether^  I  wrote  both 

"Battle  OP  Niagara— GoLnAN —  Niagara  and  Goldan,  beside  some 
Miscellaneous  Poetry — Otiio. —  other  poems — or  poetry — and  Otiio. 
Works  abounding  throughout,  in  ab-  I  do  not  mean  five  or  six  consecutive 
surdity,  intemperance,  afiectation,  ex-  weeks ;  but  five  or  six  weeks, in amofinf, 
travagance — with  continual,  but  in-  allowing,  of  course,  for  sleep,  mtals, 
voluntary  imitation :  yet,  neverthe-  etc.  etc.  Byron  makes  a  fuss  about 
less,  containing,  altogether,  more  sin-  having  done  his  British  Bards  in  less 
cere  poetry,  more  exalted,  original,  than  a  twelvemonth;  a  poem  which 
pure,  bold  poetry,  than  all  the  works,  has  no  jioetry  at  all  in  it— of  his  own. 
of  all  the  other  authors,  that  have  "  Gold  an.  This  poem  was  the  la- 
ever  appeared  in  America.  A  volume  hour,  when  first  ready  for  publication^ 
could  be  collected  out  of  the  whole,  of  less  than  forty-cight  hours,  Alto- 
which'  would  contain  cs  much  great  gether,  as  it  now  stands,  I  regard  it  as 
poetry,  as  any  single  volume  of  this  the  labour  of  about  a  week  or  ten  days, 
age.  A  few  passages  are  equal  to  any  Thepoetryof  MrsHemans — (of  which 
poetry,  that  ever  was  written — to  my  a  word  or  two  here,  in  self-defence^ — 
knowledge.    Cry  out,  if  you  will —    appeared  in  this  country  a  long  time 

say  what  you  will.    WHiat  I  speak  is    t^'ter  mine  appeared,  in  America. 

the  truth — It  is  my  honest  opinion.  Between 'Otho,  Niagara,  Goldan 
Judge  you  ofmy  judgment  in  this  case,  — and  her  '  Siege  or  Valencia,'  I 
by  my  juclgment  in  other  ca8es.^0f  find  a  multitude  of  brief,  startling  re- 
Otho,  which  is  now  a  bad  poem,  with  semblances,  not  only  of  thought,  but 
a  few  great,  and  a  few  beautiful  pas-  of  expression — whidi,  after  a  while, 
sages  in  it :  a  multitude  of  errors,  little,  but  for  what  I  now  say,  might  subject 
AiiJ2^-.iz2ai7ythonght8^which,if  they  me,  though  they  never  should,  htr^  to 
ahouM  be  worthilv  developed,  were  the  charge  o£  ^\agiai\«m.--^  \jMi/v[v 
coougA  to  reform  the  tragedy  spirit  of    the  second  ipwct  o£  Cutscv-^tw^,  Vj 
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Mrs  H.  ftom  page  20  to  S^^there  is 
a  long  passage  (not  one  of  her  fine  pas- 
aages^  neither— far  from  it) — so  like 
parts  of  Gold  A  Nj  that  if  her  poem  had 
BOt  been  published  a  long  while— near- 
ly two  years — qfler  mine,  I  would  not 
|)ermit  Goldan  to  go  through  another 
edition.  Both  writers,  I  should  men- 
tion, are  describing  a  similar  charac- 
ter, in  the  same  kind  of  verse :  it  is 
that  of  a  minstrel  boy,  labouring  un- 
der a  mysterious  derangement  (if  I  do 
not  f<»-get) — who  fi;oes  about,  over  the 
earth — troubling  tne  air — tlie  human 
heart— every  solitude— every  place — 
ererybody — with  half-spontaneous— 
half-involuntary  music — I  do  not  well 
remember  now,  whcrdn  the  resem- 
blance lay :  I  may  be  mistaken,  per- 
haps, in  the  identity  of  character — 
but  I  remember  well,  that  I  was  afraid 
far  Goldan,  until  I  found  out  when 
hers  appeared.  (I  took  a  note  of  the 
pages  at  the  time.) 

"It  would  be  ridiculous  enough  to 
charge  Mrs  ]^.  with  imitating;  or 
Barry  Cornwall — otherwise  Procter, 
with  pilfering  from — a  Transatlantic 
barbarian,  a  self-educated,  wild  poet 
from  beyond  seas,  who  hates  all  the 
heathen  mythology — as  he  does  birch, 
kites,  marbles,  etc.  etc.,  the  entertain- 
ments of  his  boyhood. 

*'  The  woman  is  full  of  poetry.  So  is 
the  man— brimful  of  that  miraculous, 
deep,  sure  instinct,  which — nay,  the 
least  portion  of  which,  is  a  '  loniring 
after  immortality.'  The  light  within 
hex,  is  that,  which  no  woman  ever  had 
before.  Others  have  had  more  elo- 
4)uenee;  more  dramatic  power;  a 
more  manly  temper ;  but  no  woman 
had  ever  so  much  true  poetry  in  her 
heart,  as  Felicia  Hemans. — (I  cannot 
bear  to  call  such  a  woman — so  gifted 
— Mistress  Hemans.)  Look  at  her 
Voice  of  Spring.  There  is  not  such 
another  poem  in  the  world.  It  is  a 
lump  of  pure  gold. 

"  Her  pocinf,  however — that  which  I 
call  her  poetry — the  tender,  profound, 
pare,  and  spiritual  part  of  it — is  only 
to  be  met  with  in  her  smaller  pieces. 
—When  she  prepares  hi?rsclf  more 
seriously  for  the  communication  of  her 
power,  she  is  no  longer  tlie  same  crea- 
ture. The  woman  parses  away — the 
priestess  appears.  That  clear  trans- 
parency of  look,  through  which,  every 
pulsation  of  her  heart— every  change 
of  ber  thou^tj  would  be  seen,  were 

Mlbe}eas  upon  ber guard — ^isgone.  She 
Vol.  XVIL 


is  no  longer  a  child,  articulate  with  in- 
spiration ;  but  a  woman  playing  a  part. 

"  So  with  Barry  Cornwall,  whose  ex- 
quisite sense  of  colour,  flavour,  shape, 
and  odour,  in  poetry  is  quite  Shak- 
spearean — at  least,  in  the  sweet  and 
affectionate  passages  of  his  poetry— •!£ 
not  in  those  of  a  more  sublime  or  des- 
perate countenance — (when  he  ban* 
dies  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  his 
Jupiter, — with  chicken-skin  gloves.) 
These  people,  of  course,  could  never  be 
charged  with  borrowing  from  a  North 
American  savage — though  he  might  be 
charged  with  stealing  from  them. 

"  The  preface  to  Otho,  wherein 
the  great  argument  of  Dr  Johnson  is 
refuted,  I  wrote  one  morning,  as  I 
would  a  letter,  in  the  study  of  Mr 
Pierpont,  (a  clergyman,  author  of  a 
poem,  called '  Airs  of  Palestine.') — He 
knows  all  this  to  be  true. 

^'  As  another  example  of  the  rapi* 
dity,  with  which  I  did  business, '  all 
unused'  as  I  was  to  that  of  reviewing, 
I  would  observe,  that,  being  much 
pressed,  one  day,  I  read  a  long  poem 
through,  (*  The  Village,*)  and  wrote  a 
review  of  it,  which  afterwards  came 
out  in  the  Portico,  while  the  editor 
was  writing  an  epistle  to  some  iriend. 

"TheEssAYS,  Criticisms,  etc.  etc. 
— wliich  appeared  in  the  Telegraph, 
would  amount,  I  daresay,  to  a  large 
quarto  ;  and  were  much  above  the  ge- 
neral run  of  newspaper  stuff.  I  can- 
not well  say  more  of  them,  except  in 
three  cases  ; — in  the  first  of  which,  I 
called  Andrew  Jackson,  the  general^ 
to  account,  for  his  outrageous  insolence 
to  a  senator  of  the  United  States : — in 
the  second,  I  established  (no  other  word 
will  answer  my  purpose,)  I  esiahlished 
a  doctrine,  among  the  great  lawyers  of 
tlK!  country  ;  which  doctrine,  if  it  ever 
come  to  issue  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  will  shake  the  con- 
federacy to  her  foundations.  I  show- 
ed, perfectly  to  my  own  satisfaction^ 
that  all  the  Banks  of  a/i  the  States  were 
unconstitutional.  In  the  third,  I  re- 
viewed a  celebrated  opinion  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  on  the  great  national 
bankrupt  law:  showtd — not  only  to 
my  own  satisfaction,  but,  I  flatter  my- 
6t*ir,  to  that  of  all  the  other  bankrupts 
of  North  America,  that  he  was  wrong 
— mistaken  absolutely — from  begin- 
ning to  end.  So  he  was.  I  was  right. 
He  is  convinced  of  it,  now.  The  lead- 
ing courts  of  the  country — nayi  the 
Supreme  Couxl  \\s^^>  'vSsXi  ^  -^^^^  ^ 
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ito  dependendeB)  in  efiect— haveadopt- 
ed  my  news  of  that  opinion.  TliWe 
papers  were  always  knocked  off  at  a 
Beat — in  the  course  of  a  few  hours ; 
never  corrected — never  copied.  But, 
hastily  written  as  they  were — pre- 
lomptuous  and  foolish — nay,  despe- 
imte  ss  they  were  thought,  when  they 
•ppearedy  hy  the  moh  of  lawyers,  I 
luive  lived  long  enough  already  to  hear 
the  opinions— arguments — ^ay,  in  one 
case,  the  very  language-— therein  used 
•—adopted  and  quoted  by  certain  of  the 
mat  law  authorities  of  the  country. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  have  grown  sorry  for  that  opi- 
nion—ashamed of  the  judfipment  which 
followed — andare  nowsec^mg  to  evade 
the  ooniequences  of  both. 

**  There  were  also,  a  multitude  of 
niters  upon  the  Fine  Arts,  for  which 
1  have  done  more,  in  America,  than  all 
the  reit  of  her  native  writers. 

''Index TO NiLEs' Register.  The 
most  laborious  work  of  the  kind,  per- 
haps, in  the  world.  It  was  done  by 
me.  Niles,  to  be  sure,  added  a  parcel 
of  references  to  vols.  XI.  XII. ;  and 
ve-arranged  one  or  two  of  the  articles : 
But,  as  a  work,  it  is  mine.  He  show- 
ad  his  notion  of  its  value,  by  giving 
me  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  he 
nroinised,  for  it.  He  was  a  very  la- 
lioirious  ittan ;  but  he  had  abandoned 
the  work  in  despair,  after  a  short  ex- 
periment.   So  had  one  other  person. 

"  History  of  the  American  Re- 
roLUTiON.  By  Paul  Allen, — (See 
Allen,  vol.  XVI.  page  308.)  The 
part  which  I  furnished  for  this  work ; 
about  one-fourth,  I  believe,  as  it  is 
published ;  with  about  as  much  more, 
that  was  not  published— having  over- 
stepped our  contract — ^written  more 
tfaui  was  required — I  wrote  and  co- 
pied,  in  less  than  six  weeks — (that  is 
—wrote  it  over  twice) — ^besides  read- 
ing several  histories  of  the  country 
and  a  prodigious  pile  of  revolutionary 
manuscript — in  the  same  time.  It  was 
printed  shameftilly ;  but  in  general 
(my  part  of  it,  I  mean)  was  weU  writ- 
ten. Some  of  the  finest  passages,  how- 
ever, were  made  nonsense  of,  by  the 
eaveletsness  of  my  associate  (Dr  Wat- 
kins),  whose  boy  sometimes  read  the 

piDOfik 

"  My  modesty — such  as  it  is ;  and, 
if  I  do  not  creatly  misunderstand  my- 
self, it  is  like  that  of  Cobbett— or  that 
of  I>r  JIfiiebdJ,  the  great  man,  who 
paMstedd  CAnmohgical.TMeofTe* 


CFeb. 

markable  Events  in  his  own  Life— my 
modesty — such  as  it  is,  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  say  anything  more  of  my« 
self  under  this  head. 

*'  My  other  essays — in  other  jour- 
nals—were not  worth  a  curse.  I  should 
except  one,  however,  about  Counsellcn: 
Phillips,  and  his  oratory,  wherein  I 
did  his  business,  I  flatter  myself,  in 
America:  and,  perhaps,  one  more, 
wherein  I  showed,  conclusively,  that 
Mr  Taylor's  book  about  Sir  Philip 
Francis  proved  nothing  at  all :  that  all 
his  facts  were  perfectly  reconcilable  to 
either  hypothesis— (to  the  identity  or 
'non-identity'  of  Sir  P.  F.  and  Junius.) 
It  appeared  in  the  Journal  op  the 
Times  ;  was  most  atrociously  printed. 
—I  was  the  Jirst  who  undertook  Mr 
T. — I  stood  alone,  for  a  long  time. 

"  As  for  Logan,  Seventy-six, 
Randolph,  and  Will  Adams,  I  have 
no  sort  of  objection  to  say  what  I  think 
of  them,  also. — No  matter  whose  they 
are — mine  or  another's. — It  is  all  the 
same  to  me.  I  shall  neither  acknow* 
ledge,  nor  deny  them.  I  did  not,  when 
I  was  threatened  with  assassination- 
challenged — ^lied  about— posted :  and 
I  will  not,  if  I  die  for  it— untU  I  think 
proper.  They  lay  them  to  the  door  of 
another  man ;  a  young  friend  of  mine. 
—William  B.  Walter,  the  poet.  Poor 
fellow ! — ^he  was  innocent  of  them.  He 
never  saw  a  line  of  either — never  heard 
of  either — till  it  was  printed,  or  print- 
ing. The  stories  about  him — so  far  as 
these  books  are  concerned — almost  ori- 
ginated with  me.  Carey,  the  publisher 
of  Logan,  told  me,  soon  after  it  appear- 
ed in  Philadelphia,  that  poor  Walter 
was  charged  with  it— A  long  time  af^ 
terwards,  when  it  suited  my  purpose^ 
I  spoke  of  the  report  (adcung  a  few 

aueries,  and  facts)  to  the  unprincipled^ 
bameless  vagabond — or  in  other  words, 
which  I  take  to  be  more  insupportable, 
and  quite  equivalent— I  did  all  this, 
to  the  editor  of  what  is  called  the  Co- 
lumbian Observer,  Philadelphia.— 
He  published  my  communication ;  but 
left  out,  until  I  made  him  put  it  in,  a 
paragraph,  upon  which  the  whole  cha- 
racter of  the  paper  depended.  All  that 
/  said  was  true — scrupulously  true. 
The  correction  followed,  within  three 
or  four  days.  Hence  the  ridiculous 
notion  that  prevails,  about  Walter's 
having  been  guilty  of  these  books. 

"  'Tne  editor  of  the  United  States 
Literary  Gazette.  Theophilus  Par~ 
tons^  by  name,  \iaa  umsix^X.  \fw^i  \a 
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make  laat  of  theie  wordt^  while  spetk- 
iog  of  Randolph.—'  He  (Neal)  jayt 
—that  he  did  not  write  the  hook' — To 
which  I  answer,  thus : — '  Mr  T.  Par- 
sons— That' i  a  He,'  By  what  authority 
dsie  joa  say  such  a  thing  of  me  ?  I 
never  deniea,  I  never  will  deny,  those 
books.  Nor  do  I  choose  to  own  them. 
But  jou  say  also,  thatyou,  'understand, 
I  was  mucn  beaten,'  tnerefore. — Thats 
another  lie.  You  never  understood 
any  such  thing.  You,  yourself,  know 
me  better.  There  does  not  live  the 
man,  who  would  venture  to  say  so  fool- 
ish a  thing  of  me,  where  I  am  at  all 
known.  For  your  especial  comfort, 
however,  until  we  meet,  I  would  men- 
tion that  I  never  was  beaten  ;  that  I 
'sev^  vrill  be ;  that  I  hate  a  liar ;  ne- 
ver put  up  with  insult — or  forgive  a 
lalsenood — ^unless  I  think  proper.— ^ 
Let  me  proceed. 

"LoGAK  is  a  piece  o£  declamation  : 
Seventy-six,  of  narrative:  Ran- 
i>OL>H,  epistdary :  Eebata,  or  Will 
Adams,  coUoquialr-^They  are  a  com- 
j^ete  series ;  a  course  of  experiment, 
as  the  author  himself  declares,  unon 
the  forbearance  of  the  a^ :  a  miuti- 
tude  of  papers  thrown  off  in  a  sort  of 
transport:  amounting  to jfifteen  laige 
English  duodecimos — written  at  the 
rate  of  three  such  volumes  a-month— 
while  the  author  was  publicly  enga- 
ged, nearly  the  whole  of  each  day,  in 
professional  business. — I  have  it  in  my 
power  to  give  dates,  for  aU  but  Logan. 
—I  know  this  to  be  true.  I  know  that 
one  of  the  series  was  actually  begun 
and  completed  within  thirty^ne  days. 
It  would  make  three  or  four  English 
duodecimos  !* 

**  These  books  were  not  written  for 
the  British  market ;  or  with  any  ex- 
pectation or  hope  of  their  being  repub- 


lished in  Eng^d.  They  were  not  writ- 
ten— I  may  venture  tb  say  that,  now, 
I  hope — ^for  the  appetite  of  the  age. 
They  were  the  feverish  productions  of 
a  man,  who  could  not  be  idle — whose 
very  trifling  was  always  desperate,  or 
senous.  They  were  reproduoed  in  Lon- 
don, without  his  consent,  or  know* 
ledge.  —  Otherwise  they  would  have 
been  wholly  transformed.  ^  multitude 
of  errors — a  multitude  of  absurdities— 
vrould  have  escaped  a  second  edition. 
Yet — with  all  their  great  faults ;  and 
with  all  their  monstrous  follies-— there 
was  only  one  man,  alive,  when  they  ap- 
peared, who  could  have  written  tnemv 
**  Logan  is  full  of  power— Sequence 
— ^poetry — ^instinct,  with  a  more  than 
mortal  extravagance :  Yet  so  crowded 
—so  incoherent — so  evidently  with- 
out aim,  or  object,  worthy  of  a  good 
or  a  wise  man — so  outrageously  over- 
done, that  nobody  can  rc»d  it  entirely 
through.  Parts  are  without  a  paral- 
lel for  passionate  beauty ;— 'power  of 
language:  deep  tenderness,  poetry-* 
yet  every  page— almost  every  para- 
graph, in  truth,  is  rank  with  corrup- 
tion— the  terrible  corruption  of  genius. 
—It  should  be  taken,  as  people  take 
opium.  A  grain  may  exhilarate— more 
may  stupify — ^mucn  will  be  death. 

'^Seventy-six.  I  pronounce  this  to 
be  one  of  the  best  romances  of  the  age. 
With  a  little  care — some  pruning :  a 
few  alterations,  it  might  be  made  an  ad- 
mirable book  of.  So  far  as  it  goes,  it  is 
quite  a  faithful  history  of  the  old  Ame- 
rican War— told  with  astonishing  vi- 
vacity. The  reader  becomes  an  eye- 
witness in  spite  of  himself.— It  was 
published  here,  long  before  Mat* 
THEW  Wald  appeared,  wherein  there 
is  a  world  of  resemblance — and  a  fighty 
with  small  swords,  which  otherwise. 


*  I  give  the  dates— and  order  in  which  they  were  written,  from  the  notes  of  the 
author. 

*•  JjoaiM'^-hcgun  (....)  mdM— Nov.  17,  1821. 
«*  Randolph— begun  26.  Nov.  1821. 

Itt  vol  finished  21  Dec  1821— 2d,  8th  Jan.  1822;  with  the  interval  of  about 

a  week,  between  the  two»  when  I  wrote  nothing        4>  English  volumes  in  thirty^ 

tkt  dayu 
**  Eeeata— begun  <rfier  (time  nncertain)  after  the  8th  of  Jan.  1822.— Finished  16 

Feb.  1822—4  English  volumes,  in  less  than  ikhrty-fdne  days. 
<*  Seventy-Six— begun  after  Feb.  16,  1822— Onished,  19th  liar.  1822  (mth  four 

days  0%  during  which  I  did  not  see  the  MS.)— 3  English  volumes  in  twenty^aeven 

dflryi." 

N.  B.— -During  this  time,  the  author  was  publicly  engaged,  every  day,  save  Sun- 
day%  in  professional  bosineBS.  They  were  the  work,  theri&ce«  of  only  a  few  houra^ 
ioMtead  of  days. 
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the  American  author  might  be  char- 
ged with  having  imitated. 

**  Randolfh — about  as  courageous 
a  book  as  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be,  writ- 
ten ;  ftill  of  truth — alarming  truth — 
to  the  ffreat  men  of  North  America. 
It  struck  them  with  consternation.  It 
is  a  novel ;  a  plausible,  well-connect- 
ed, finely  developed  novel;  but,  by 
reason  of  a  continual  departure,  for 
purposes  of  criticism,  or  biography,  it 
requires  great  attention  to  enjoy  the 
plot,  or  believe  in  it.  Randolph  sits  in 
judgment,  as  it  were,  upon  all  Ame- 
rica. 

.  ^'Errata,  or  Will  Adams.  A  cu- 
riosity in  literature :  a  powerful  work 
—loaded  with  rubbish — full  of  deep 
interest,  nevertheless. — I  have  done— 
I  love  modesty:  and  whatever  you 
may  think,  have  not  been  imitating 
Wuliam  Cobbett— in  this  my  criti- 
cism. 

NiLES— Hezekiah.  Editor  of  Niles' 
Reoister,  a  work  of-great  value,  for 
refertfux,  Mr  N.  was,  for  a  long  time, 
the  Cobbett  of  America. — He  imitated 
Cobbett  in  everything,  save  his  un- 
principled self-contradiction — ^until  a 
quarrel  took  place,  which  has  ended 
in  the  salvation  of  Niles. — By  the  way 
—this  brings  to  our  recollection  a  lit- 
tle anecdote  of  Cobbett,  worth  telling. 
It  shows  the  very  nature  of  the  man — 
hin pretension  ;  nis  talent ;  his  impu- 
dence. While  he  WoS  in  America,  he 
ran  a-foul  of  some  Frenchman,  who 
had  been  republishing  a  grammar  of 
Cobbett's — with  a  preface  of  his  own. 
Cobbett  swore  that  he  couldn't  write 
a  word  of  English.  To  prove  it,  he 
quoted  from  his  preface,  the  following 
words — we  give  them  with  Cobbett's 
typography — 'Recorded  honours  shall 
rather  round  his  monument,  and 
tnicken  o\it  Him.  It  is  a  solid  fa- 
bric ;  and  will  support  the  laurels, 
which  adorn  it.' — Querc,  Did  Cobbett 
know— or  did  he  wo/,  while  he  was 
writing  these  words,  that  they  were  the 
words  of  Junius,  to  Chatham  ?  If  he 
did — what  are  we  to  think  of  his  de- 
cencv  ? — ^If  he  did  not — what  are  we 
to  tnink  of  his  knowledge,  in  that 
sturdy  literature  about  which  he  i; 
eternally  talking,  as  if  it  were  that  for 
which  he  has  a  religious  veneration- 
that,  with  which  he  is  more  familiar, 
than  almost  any  other  man  of  our 
country  ? 

NuTTAL-^a  YorJIrshirpman :   pro- 
essor  of  botany  in  tlw  HarrsLTd  uni- 


versity: author  of  a  work  upon  the 
languages  of  the  North  American  In- 
dians :  of  another  upon  Botany,  we 
believe.  We  have  not  seen  them.  He 
is  a  man  of  science. 

Ooilvie — a  Scotchman :  a  declaim- 
er  of  wonderful  powers,  if  we  may  be^ 
lieve  what  is  told  of  him :  author  of  a 
large  work,  entitled,  if  we  do  not  for- 
get. Philosophical  Essays — ^mere 
talk — nothing  more.  We  have  not  seen 
them,  for  years;  and  hope  never  to 
see  them  again.  He  was  a  man  of  ge- 
nius, destroyed  by  opium-eating. 

Osborne — Seleck.  A  man  of  de- 
cent powers ;  formerly  the  chief, 
among  ten  thousand— American  poets ; 
now  the  editor  of  a  country  paper. 
Mr  O.  was  a  good,  but  not  a  great  poet. 

Paine— Thomas.  AGoliahamong 
poHtical  writers,  who,  unprincipled, 
coarse,  and  wicked  as  he  was,  by  his 
Rights  op  Man  rassisted,we  believe, 
by  Dr  Franklin,) — did  more  good, 
without  wishing  it — (we  cannot  well 
say  more,  of  such  a  writer)  than  he 
did  mischief,  by  his  Age  of  Reason. 
Cobbett  is  a  follower  of  his.  Both  are 
greatly  over-rated.  Paine  was  an  Eng- 
lishman :  secretary  to  the  first  Ame- 
rican Congress — a  useful  writer  for 
the  Republican  cause ;  but,  neverthe- 
less— a  man — whose  memory  is  held 
in  utter  abomination  tbrouchout  Ame- 
rica. The  mischief  that  lie  did  was 
intentional :  the  good — accidental. 

Paine  — R.  Treat  —  originally 
Thomas,  which  he  changed,  merely 
to  avoid,  we  believe,  the  opprobrium 
which  followed  it :  a  prose  writer ;  and 
a  poet :  one,  whose  language,  two  or 
three  times,  during  his  life,  was  in- 
spiration :  a  part  of  his  works  are  col- 
lected— chienjr  orations ;  poems ;  and 
songs.  We  think  very  well  of  his  ge- 
nius, but  humbly,  of  his  understand- 
ing. The  song,  "  Adams  and  Liber- 
ty," was  written  by  him. — We  know 
of  no  other  tolerable  song— except  one 
by  Dr  Percival — that  ever  was  written 
by  an  American. 

Parsons  —  TiiEOPHiLrs— a  me- 
lancholy proof  that  great  men  will  de- 
generate, in  America.  His  father  was  a 
giant,  he  is  hardly  a  dwarf.  He  wrote 
one  or  two  articles  for  the  North  Ame- 
rican Review,  some  years  ago ;  on  the 
atrength  of  which,  he  has  lately  pre- 
sumed— with  a  platoon  of  helpers,  to 
conduct  a  literary  paper,  in  Boston, 
which  is  really — so  far  as  the  paper, 
j^rinting,  &c.  ace  coivccra^^^.— ^wxwa^ 
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able  to  the  eofantrr**— The  editorial 
work  is  very  dull — foolish — of  a  tem- 
per^ that  one  cannot  well  describe- 
not  bad  enough  to  make  people  sick ; 
nor  good  enough  to  be  remembered^ 
from  one  paragraph^  to  another. — 
Parfons  wrote  also,  for  the  Club 
Room  ;  a  paper  of  some  twenty  pages  ; 
the  joint  prcnluction  of  a  Club ;  which 
cot  along,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  to 
ue  fourth  or  6fth  number.*-In  short 
—he  is  a  blockhead. 

Pa u  l di kg — good  prose  writer,  with 
audacity  enough,  some  years  ago,  to 
publish  a  volume  of  poetry,  which 
others  have  had  impudence  enough  to 
praise :  a  Yankee — born,  we  believe, 
m  Connecticut.  His  works  are — 1. 
John  Bull  and  Brother  Jona- 
than ;  a  small  book,  (1  vol.  18mo,) 
giving  some  account,  in  the  style  of 
Scripture,  as  we  see  it,  in  the  Chroni- 
cles, of  our  squabbles  with  America. 
—We  have  not  seen  it,  for  many 
years ;  have  no  safe  recollection  of  it ; 
and  shall,  therefore,  pass  it  over : — ^2. 
Pftpers  in  Salam  agundi  (see  Irving, 
p.  61.)  most  of  which  are  capital ;  but 
Ul-tempered.  No  two  writers  could 
be  more  thoroughly  opposed,  in  every- 
thing— dispositipn  —  habit  —  style— 
than  were  Irving  and  Paulding.  The 
former  was  cheerful ;  pleasant ;  given 
to  laughing  at  whatever  he  saw — not 
peevishly — satirically  or  spitefully — 
out  in  real  good  humour :  the  latter 
•—even  while  he  laughed — as  Byron 
says  of  Lara — sneered.  Irving  would 
make  us  love  human  nature — wish  it 
well— or  pity  it :  Paulding  would 
make  us  ashamed  of  it ;  or  angry  with 
it.  One  looks  for  what  is  good — in 
everything ;  the  other,  for  what  is  bad : 
3.  Letters  from  the  South,  (one 
vol.  ISimo,)  a  well- written  book — not 
very  malicious — nor  very  able ;  giving 
some  account,  but  a  very  imperfect 
one,  of  the  southern  habits ;  and  west- 
em  habits  of  his  countrymen :  4.  The 
Backwoodsman — Nature  and  Art 
— &c.  &c. :  one  vol.  12mo, — ^purport- 
ing to  be  poetry — absolute  prose,  ne- 
vertheless; a  little  in  the  style  of 
Goldsnoith :— 6.  A  new  Series  of 
Salam  AGUNDI,  altogether  by  himself: 
Quite  equal  to  the  first ;  but, — such  is 
Uie  miserable  caprice  of  popular  opi- 
nion— altogether  neglected.  Only  a  few 
numbers — five  or  six,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken—  were  published: — 6.  Mr  P. 
is  charged  with  having  written  the 
Letters  on  ''Old  Englaud,  by  a 


NewEnolandman ;"  a  mischievoM, 
wicked,  foolish  book :  with  little  or  no' 
plain  truth  in  i  t :  a  few  downright  lies— 
a  multitude  of  misrepresentations.  We 
do  not  say  that  Paulding  is  the  au- 
thor of  this  book — ^in  fact,  we  have 
some  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  not — 
but  he  is  universally  charged  as  the 
author,  passes,  thus  far,  for  the  au- 
thor :  and  will,  of  course,  be  treated  as 
the  author,  so  far.  He  is  a  man  of 
good,  strong  talent ;  a  hearty  repub- 
lican :  a  sincere  lover  of  his  country— > 
a  cordial  hater  of  Ours — with  little  or 
no  true  knowledge  concerning  us,  or 
it :  of  a  most  unhappy  disposition ; 
sarcastic  humour ;  and — we  are  afraid 
— not  a  very  good  heart^His  cari- 
catures are  too  serious  for  pleasantry. 
There  is  nothing  like  fun  or  frolic  in 
his  misrepresentations : — He  is  the  au- 
thor, too,  of  a  novel,  the  name  of 
which  we  forget,  published,  we  be- 
lieve, about  one  year  ago,  by  the  Whit- 
akers.  It  was  a  satirical  afiair  —  of 
course ;  cuts  up  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton speculators  in  good  style ;  with  no 
pathos;  no  passion— but  is  full  of 
meaning. 

Phillips — ^Willard:  aYankce— 
another  self-educated  man  :  formerly 
(before  Dana)  editor  of  the  North 
American  Review:  a  good  writer  ; 
and  a  sound,  excellent  lawyer.  His 
work  upon  the  Law  of  Insurawcs, 
cannot  he  too  highly  praised.  (See 
Dec  18^4,  p.  636.) 

Pitkin.  A  Connecticut  man ;  for- 
merly member  of  Congress.  A  Sta- 
tistical View  op  the  United 
States,  by  him,  is  a  work  of  great 
value  and  authority.  It  is  loaded  with 
official  evidence,  clearly  arranged. 

Percival,  Dr  :  Among  poets,  verj 
much  what  Geoffrey  Crayon  is 
among  prose  writers ;  calm,  gentle, 
steady  and  beautiful :  an  imitator  of 
Byron — so  successfully  too,  in  his  Pro- 
metheus,  that,  stanza  afler  stanza, 
would  pass  for  Byron's,  if  they  appear- 
ed, in  a  collection  of  his  poetry :  The 
best  of  Dr  P.'s  workmanship,  however, 
is  to  be  found  in  his  little  pieces; 
many  of  which  are  very  beautiful — 
pure,  sweet  poetry — without  being 
wonderful,  or  great.  Mr  Millar,  Bridge 
Street — has  republished  a  volume  or 
two  of  Dr  P.'s  poems.  They  deserve 
patronage,  and  so  does  ]\f  r  M. :  for. 
It  was  he,  who  brought  out  Geoffi'cy 
Crayon,  to  iVwi  \w3ife\k. 

Penh— Vf  \\.\Aku— Ow^  ^1  ^<i«ati 
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liest  Quakers :  the  founder  of  Penn-> 
■ylvftoia :  a  great  man — a  good  One, 
to  speak  of  whom  worthily  would  re- 
quire a  volume.  His  writings  are  well 
known:  they  are  chiefly  controversial, 
-—His  '  No  Ceoss^  no  Crown,  '  is  an 
able^  tiresome  work. 

PicKBRiNG — Timothy:  some  twen- 
ty years  ago,  a  very  ahle  man — a  Ro- 
man, for  his  truth^a  Cato,  for  his  in- 
tep;rity — Of  late  (we  know  not  if  he  be 
alive  now)— of  late,  only  a  talkative  old 
gentleman.  He  was  a  formidable  ad« 
versary  of  Jefferson.  His  vnritings  are 
politiad^  or  official ;  not  collected. 

Pickering — son  of  the  latter:  a 
man  of  great  erudition ;  a  fine  scho- 
lar ;  learned  in  many  languages :  au- 
thor of  Pickering's  Vocabulary-* 
a  work  of  some  viQue  in  the  United 
States. 

PiERPONT — John— a  Connecticut 
man :  first  a  lawyer ;  then,  a  merchant; 
then — though  not  professionally — an 
autlun: — now,  a  preacher :  a  man  of 
sound,  powerful,  talent. — As  a  lawyer, 
he  would  have  been  greatly  distin- 
ffuished :  as  a  merchant,  he  was  good 
for  nothing :  as  a  poet — he  might  have 
been—he  is  in  the  rank  of  Beattie, 
Campbell,  and  all  that  class.  The  Por- 
trait—a  poem,  by  him,  was  a  politi- 
cal squib.  The  Airs  of  Palestine, 
another  poem,  was  written  for  a  chari- 
table purpose— while  he,  himself,  was 
perishing,  for  lack  of  that  very  charity 
which  he  showed :  It  is  tame,  badly 
arranged,  incomplete— and  worse  than 
all— afflicted  with  plagiarism,  imita- 
tion, and  alliteration.  Yet,  is  it,  ne- 
vertheless, full  of  beauty — with  a  few 
eloquent— a  few  good— «nd  a  few  great 
passages  in  it.— His  account  of  the 
rattle-snake,  from  Chateaubriand,  is 
capital.  We  have  no  room  for  it,  how- 
ever. The  whole  poem  has  been  re- 
published here,  with  a  miserable  se- 
lection of  American  poetry. — Two  or 
three  of  Mr  Pierpont's  little  pieces : 
with  a  few  of  his  njmns,  after  all,  are 
worth  a  dozen  of  his  long  poems. — He 
is  a  fine  pulpit  orator ;  writes  brave- 
ly; reasons,  with  remarkable  force; 
uid  should  publish  a  volume  of  his  chief 
sermons.    He  will  be  forgotten  else. 

Pinkney — ^William.  One  of  the 
greatest  lawyers,  not  only  of  the  age — 
this  age — but  of  any  age. — ^The  little 
that  he  has  written  is  not  worthy  of 
him. — He  was  formerly  minister  to 
this  court;  and,  up  to  the  hour  of  his 
ilcaibj  held  the  faremoat  rank  among 
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those  who  are  called  Orators. — We 
do  not,  however,  think  much  of  his 
eloquence.  It  was  noisy,  clamorous, 
artifidaL  Butof  his  mind — ^his  powers 
of  reasoning,  we  entertain  the  most 
exalted  opinion. 

Porter — ^David— a  brave,  despe- 
rate fellow ;  a  naval  captain ;  of  the 
United  States :  *  Porter's  Narra- 
tive '  is  by  him.  It  is  a  foolish,  pom- 
Eous,  ridiculous — /rue  book — wherein 
e  cives  an  account  of  his  adventures 
in  the  South  Seas ;  among  the  South- 
Sea  islanders — while  he  was  cruizing 
for  the  protection  of  his  enterprizinff 
countrymen,  through  every  nook  and 
comer  of  the  Pacific 

Proud— wroteaHiSTORY OF  Penn- 
sylvania ;  and  a  History  of  New 
York  :  both  of  which  are  insupp(u:t« 
ably  tiresome. 

Ramsay  —  Dr  :  an  amiable,  good 
roan :  a  warm,  eloquent  writer.  The 
Life  of  Washington,  by  him,  is  a 
delightful  book ;  but  not  so  carefully 
-—so  severely  true,  as  it  should  have 
been:  History  of  the  American 
Revolution — very  much  the  same— 
not  such  authority,  as  one  of  a  scru- 
pulous temper  would  have ;  but  such 
authority  as  the  multitude  are  content 
with:  iCiSTORY  of  South  Carolina 
— a  very  interesting,  faithful  work. 
Let  him,  who  would  know  the  truth 
concerning  whole  nations  of  the  red 
men,  look  into  this  work. — It  will 
make  his  blood  nm  cold— casually 
mentioned  as  they  are. 

Raymond^Daniel :  A  Yankee; 
from  Connecticut — New  England :  A 
oounsellor-at-law :  Author  of  a  work 
on  Political  Economy  (2  vols.  8vo,)^ 
—where  a  multitude  of  problems; 
phenomena,  etc.  etc  are  explained, 
with  a  simplicity,  quite  startling- 
nay,  quite  provoaing — to  those  who 
have  been  wasting  years  upon  the  sci- 
ence. We  look  upon  it,  as  a  work  of 
extraordinary  value.— It  should  have 
been  republished  here— or,  at  least, 
reviewed.  A  friend  of  ours  (Neall 
brought  a  copy  "  out" — and  exertea 
himself  not  a  little,  in  trying  to  get 
some  notice  taken  of  it,  bv  somebody 
equal  to  the  job. — Twice  ne  was  pro- 
mised, without  qualification,  that  it 
should  he  done.  Twice  he  was  disap- 
pointed.    He  then  gave  up  the  point. 

Rush — Dr  Benjamin — A  medical 
writer ;  remarkable  lor  the  eloquent 
fervour  of  his  theories — the  compre- 
hemiveneia  o£  ^  ^^IbiloisK^^Vv^  -.  oioe  of 
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tbe  gKfttMt  phvfliduui  of  the  age-* 
die  mwt  among  nia  countrymen.  Hia 
worka  we  in  4  vols.  8yo.  He  waa  an 
etaij,  and  lealous  advocate  of  the 
BkoB.  Mr  Rush^  the  American  mi« 
niater^  ia  a  son  of  his.* 

Sanbom — A  Philadelphian^  we  «itf- 
ped  :  Author  of  a  fooliah  book  about 
Canada— called  a  Tour,  by  him :  (No 
— ''  Sk£tche8  op  Uppbii  Canada.") 

Sandcbson — ^A  respectable,  tedi- 
oua  writer — living  in  Philadelphia,  at 
any  rate:  Author,  we  are  amid,  of 
aome  parts,  in  Delaplaine's  Repo- 
sitory. (See  Delaplaine,  Nov. 
1824 :  p.  566:)  Author,  we  know,  of  a 
work,  purporting  to  be  the  Biogra- 
phies of  those,  who  signed,  the  De* 
ckntion  of  Independence:  a  work 
much  wanted ;  but  not  from  such  a 
workman. — ^Mr  S.  loves  to  make  too 
much  of  everything.  There  is  no  sort 
of  proportion  between  the  language, 
and  the  subject ;  the  words  and  tne 
thought  of  his  Biographies.  The 
style  ia  always  the  same ;  always  a 
land  of  grave,  pompous  eulogy — as  if 
be  were  under  a  contract,  for  his  bread, 
with  all  the  families  of  those,  about 
whom  he  presumes  to  vnrite. 

Sedgwick — Miss.  A  very  good 
female  writer;  simple,  chaste,  and 
werj  sensible;  without  pretension— 
that  is — ^if  she  be  the  authoress  of 
"  The  New  England  Tale" — and 
of  another  novel,  recentl}r  published 
by  Millar  Tthe  name  of  which,  we  for- 
get) — ^by  tiie  authoress  of  that. 

Silliman^Frofessor.  The  Jour- 
KAL  OF  Science,  by  Mr  S.,  we  look 
upon,  as  a  work  of  great  value.  His 
Litters  from  England;  or  Sil- 
Li van's  Tour,  a  book  published 
in  America,  aflcr  his  return  from  a 
tour  through  England,  Scotland, 
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Wales,  and  Holland,  is  highly  cre- 
ditable to  hia  temper,  heart,  and  good 
sense.  It  is  a  very  fair  picture  of 
what  he  saw,  here ;  and  a  work,  whidi 
deserves  to  be,  as  it  is,  popular,  in  hia 
country.— His  Tour  in  Canada  la 
contemptible;  a  piece  of  egre^oua 
book-making. — ^We  think  very  highly 
of  Professor  Silliman,  as  a  writer ;  as 
a  mineralogist ;  as  a  geologist ;  and  aa 
a  chemist;  but  very  humbly,  as  a 
book-maker. 

Sloans — ^A  Baltimorean:  author 
of  Rambles  in  Italy — a  very  agree- 
able book — written  with  a  sort  of  gen- 
tlemanly air,  which  would  make  any- 
thing popular. 

Smith— Wrote  a  History  of  New 
York  :  A  dull,  heavy,  circumstantial 
aflfair. 

SoMERViLLE — Author,  many  years 
ago,  of  some  poetry,  which  his  friends 
— nay,  his  very  enemies,  have  long  since 
forgotten.  He  has  lately  brought  forth 
an  octavo,  about  France.  It  is  a  remark- 
able book — appears  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  two  difi^nt  people ;  a  boy 
and  a  man :  a  politician— or  something 
better,  and  a  gossip. — Speaking  of  these 
Letters  though — ^they  remind  us  of 
a  criticism  concerning  them,  in  the 
last  North  American  Review — we  say 
concerning  them ;  not  upon  them — ^be- 
cause no  sort  of  opinion,  one  waif  or 
the  other,  is  given  of  the  work,  in  this 
long  review  of  it.  One  would  be 
ready  to  believe  that  some  one  had 
written  the  article — ^by  the  job^under 
the  eyes  of  the  author ;  who  wanted 
boldness  to  praise  himself — and  cou- 
rage, to  cut  his  own  throat. — Mr  S. 
may  become  a  very  good  writer :  he  ia 
a  man  of  talent — such  as  it  is. 

Sparks — Jared.  Editor  of  the 
North  American  Review:  Former- 


*  The  observations  of  Dr  R.  concerning  the  multitude  of  diseases,  which  proceed 
from  decayed  teeth,  have  been  fully  confirmed,  of  late,  by  Da  Koecker  (a  German 
dentist— probably  without  an  equal  in  the  world,  as  a  dcntist)^Dr  Rush  saw  cases 
of  epilepsy;  rheumatism  in  the  hip,  etc.  etc  cured  by  the  extraction  of  teeth.— Dr 
Koecker  is  now  in  London— (5,  Charles  Street,  Grosvenor  Square.) — ^While  in 
America,  he  was  at  the  head  of  his  profession  there,  which  is  no  light  praise ;  for, 
in  America,  the  diseases  of  the  teeth  are  more  frequent,  more  wasting,  and  better 
understood,  than  they  are  anywhere  else,  on  earth.  Dr  K.  cures  many  diseases, 
that  have  always  been  regarded  as  incurable,  even  to  the  time  of  our  celebrated  Mr 
Fox*  who  looks  upon  the  devastation  of  the  gums,  and  alriolar  processes,  in  that 
light:  Nearly  three  persons  out  of  four,  above  the  age  of  forty,  in  Great  Britain,  who 
lisve  oeeasion  for  a  dentist,  are  suffering  by  this  terrible  disease. ^We  think  it  worth 
our  while,  therefore,  to  give  Dr  K.  a  puff. — His  treatment  of  denuded  nerves  and 
ptngging,  or  sicppiiig,  are  peculiar  to  hunaelf ;  and  altog^lh^t  VLioWtW^^.  ^^  ^oaa^ 
wiiitea  aMy  upon  tbete  rerj  suhjects. 
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ly. pastor  of  the  First  Independent 
Chuuch^  at  Baltimore^  (a  taking  title 
for  Unitarianism):  Author  of  a 
large  volume  8vo — ^upon  the  doctrine, 
ordinances,  &c.  of  the  Efiscoi'al 
Church — a  powerful,  clear,  cool,  iin- 
pndentbook:  a  very  able  theologian — 
a  good  scholar— and  a  strong,  plain 
.writer,  witli  a  disposition  to  be  a  fine 
writer,  which  plays  the  devil  with  him, 
^occasionally. — He  was  also  editor  of 
the  Unitarian  Miscellany — i.  e. 
the  author — and  is  yet  a  large  contri- 
butor.  The  U.  M.  is  a  clever  thing — 
done  up  in  good  style — sent  all  over 
.the  country — and  sold  for  a  song. 
Mr  S.  was  chaplain  to  Congress  for  a 
time  (See  Dec.  1824,  p.  426);  but, 
»iDUch  to  the  credit  of  his  good  sense, 
after  two  or  three  years  of  trial,  has 

giFcn  up  the  pulpit — a  place,  for  which 
e  was  not  well  qualifi^,  (as  a  speaker, 
we  should  say,)  and  has  betaken  hini- 
aelf  to  writing ;  a  business  for  which 

.he  is  qualified — save  when  he  forgets 

.himsell* — ^and  presumes  to  be  rhetori- 
cal, warm,  or  generous. 

Sprague — Charles.  A  young  man 
of  Boston,  ^Massachusetts — a  mer- 
chant's clerk,  we  believe,  who  obtain- 
ed prize  after  prize,  among  tlie  poets 
of  his  country,  for  his  Address  on  the 
opening  of  sundry  theatres.    There  is 

.not  much  poetry  in  these  papers,  thus 
written;  but — after  all — they  are 
abouras  good,  and  about  as  poetical, 
as  the  best  of  ours,  by  Johnson,  Pope, 
Garrick,  Byron,  etc. 

Stitu. — We  have  confounded  se- 

.veral  persons,  (each  of  whom  has 
written  a  History  of  Virginia,) 
with  one  another,  in  our  recollection. 
—That,  by  Stith,  however,  if  we  do 


Tudor — A  New  England  man  : 
Author  of  Letters  on  the  Kastkrn 
States  (the  land  of  the  Yankees) 
and  of  a  book  recently  broui^ht  forth 
— called  the  Life  of  James  Otis. 
We  have  read  neitlfcr  of  these  works : 
we  have  only  seen  a  few  extracts. 
Theu,  however,  gave  us  a  high  opinion 
of  the  author.  Otis  was  a  man,  whose 
biography  would  be  interesting  here : 
He  was  a  very  able,  devout  republi- 
can ;  a  chief  mover  in  the  "  rebellion" 
of  the  Colonies. 

Tucker — Judge. — A  Virginian:  a 
profound  lawyer.  His  Blackstoxe — 
that  is,  our  Blackstone,  with  Chris- 
tian's notes — republished  by  him, 
with  comparative  notes,  which  amount, 
in  truth,  to  a  steady,  lawyer-like  pa- 
rallel, between  the  laws  of  England  : 
and  Uie  laws  of  America — is  a  work 
of  great  value. 

Trumbull — Author  of  a  History 
of  the  United  States:  a  solid,  faith- 
ful, tedious  book.  (See  History, 
Vol.  XVI.  p.  57.) 

Trumbull — Author  of  The  Fix- 
gal  ;  a  Iludibrastic  poem  of  gre^it 
merit — for  doggrel — ^rich,  bold,  and 
happy. 

Verplaxk — A  sound,  beautiful 
writer.  We  know  but  little  of  him,  or 
his  writings,  which  arc  only  a  few  pa- 
pers :  one  of  thcSALAMAr.uNDi  people, 
we  are  told  :  A  Discouiisn  ot  his,  be- 
fore the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
about  1818 — is  a  fair  specimen  of  his 
power. 

Walter — ^Wm.  B. — A  young  man, 
of  Boston,  Massachusetts ;  educatetl 
at  Harvard  University,  for  the  busi- 
ness of  preaching  Unitanauism  :  But, 
having  anticipated  his  time  ;  preached 


not  mistake,  is  a  very  good  account  of    before  he  had  got  a  '*  licence" — gone 


the  state. — Smith  is  not  an  American 
writer — if  he  were,  we  should  hke  to 
spend  a  Httle  time  upon  his  heroick 
achievement,  from  the  time  of  his  ad- 
ventures among  the  Moors,  until  he 
went,  in  the  same  spirit  of  chivalry, 
among  the  North  American  savages. 

Stewart — Professor  :  An  able 
writer  on  theology :  the  champion  of 
Andover,  a  place  where  Calvinistic 
theology  is  taught — (the College  of  the 
Presbyterians):  The  Catholics, 
by  the  way,  have  their  Colleges  in 
Maryland:  The  EriscorALiANs 
theirs  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey: 
the  Unitarians  theirs  at  Harvard 
Uoiversity^Cambndge — ^Massachu- 


about,  rather  too  freely,  giving  unto 
others,  what  had  been  rather  too  freely 
given  unto  him ; — having,  to  say  the 
truth,  done  some  very  foolish,  inco- 
herent, brilliant,  queer  things  (tor  a 
preacher)  in  the  way  of  poetry,  lec- 
tures, &c.  &c. — ^he  was  never  able  to 
obtain  a  preaching  "  licence." — He 
wrote  SuKLY  (an  imitation  of  Don 
Juan) — with  a  few  other  Poems,  pub- 
lished afterwards. — They  are  a  com- 
pound of  strange,  beautiful  poetry  ; 
audacious  plagiarism  ;  and  absolute, 
vulgar  nonsense. — Logan,  ihtrefore, 
was  laid  at  his  door.  But  Neal,  who, 
undoubtedly  knows  the  truth,  declares 
that  Walter  is  entirely  innocent  of  I^o- 
gaxk ;  that  Yve  ne^er  ^vt  ^^^  q€  that ; 
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or  of  the  other  ensy  hooks^  that  fol- 
lowed 4>y  the  same  author^  while  they 
were  in  MS. 

Warjien — ^Mary.  Wrote  a  very 
agreeable  History  of  the  American 
Berolutiouarv  War.  She  was  the  wi- 
dow, if  we  ao  not  mistake,  of  Gren. 
Warren,  who  fell  at  Bunker's  Hill.-^ 
Her  means  of  information  were  excel- 
lent— ^berpowers  respectable— her  can- 
dour exemplary. 

Webater — Noah  :  a  very  learned 
man — whose  Dictionary  of  the  Ameri' 
can  I«anguage,  we  take  to  be  one  of 
the  most  curious  things  in  the  history 
of  literature :  He  is  making  another, 
now,  which  we  are  told  is  to  supersede 
our  Da  Johnson. 

Webster — Daniel.  A  lawyer  of 
Boston — a  man  of  great  powers:  a 
good  schcdar  :  and  a  senator  in  Con- 
gress.— His  address,  dehvered  on  the 
"  return'  of  the  two  hundredth  year, 
since  the  New  England  Fathers  land- 
ed at  Plymouth,  is  no  great  afiair, 
though  it  is  looked  upon  as  miracu- 
lous. He  has  written  much  better  for 
the  North  American  Review. 

Walsh,  Robert,  Jr. — Author  of 
a  small  book  on  the  aspect  of  Affairs 
IN  France,  which  was  handsomely 
puffed  in  the  Edinburgh — (auite  e- 
nough  that,  we  suppose,  to  snow  its 
value :)  Editor  of  a  quarterly  jour- 
nal, in  America,  for  which  he  has  fifty 
times  more  credit  than  he  deserved  : 
Of  the  American  Register,  (if  we 
00  not  mistake  the  name,^  a  large 
compilation,  with  some  original  mat- 
ter of  his,  under  the  head  of  ^'  Ele- 
gant Literature  :"  Of  the  Ap- 
peal, from  the  judgments  of  those 
(among  others)  who  had  been  puffing 
him  here: — ^And  of  the  National 
Gazette,  Philadelphia. 

The  first  book  is  well  written— 
with  a  little  over-doing:  the  Jour- 
nal was  clever,  solid,  and  useless: 
The  review  of  the  Federalist  in  it 
is  quite  ridiculous,  though  it  is  talked 
about,  as  a  commentary  thereon.  The 
Register  was  badly  contrived:  So 
was  the  Appeal,  which,  by  the  way, 
"  clumsy"  as  it  was,  must  not  be  look- 
ed upon,  as  the  work  of  "  Robert 
Walsh,  Junior,  Esquire;"  but,  in 
truth,  as  the  work  of  a  great  multi- 
tude, who  had  been  diligently  employ- 
ed, for  a  long  time  before,  in  collecting 
material — which,  whatever  else  we 
may  tay  of  it,  is  authentic.     The 
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whole,  taken  together,  it  a  bad,  nia- 
chievous,  provoking,  unavailable  piece 
of  work.  It  miffht  have  been  made, 
with  half  the  talent  of  Mr  Walsh,  a 
popular,  and  useful  book. — It  miidit 
nave  done  much,  to  allay  the  preju- 
dices of  our  countrymen ;  the  fooRah 
apprehension — the  blind,  absurd,  per- 
|)etual  deference  of  his. — Nobody  reads 
It,  now :  nobody  ever  will  read  it,  here. 

Mr  Walsh  is  a  man  of  highly  re* 
spectable  talent ;  a  pretty  good  scho- 
lar ;  and  a  well- trained,  seriotis,  heavy 
writer.  But  he  has  no  strong  originaF- 
lity — ^none  at  alL  His  writings  are 
like  those  of  any  other  plain,  sensible 
man,  who  knows  how  to  express  him- 
self clearly:  that  is,  when,  like  Mr 
Sparks,  he  is  content  with  doing  what 
is  possible  for  him  to  do. — He  has  been 
rash  enough  to  venture  into  the  hot, 
glorious  atmosphere  of  Burke  once  or 
twice ;  to  imitate  him — with  a  show 
of  eloquent,  bold  indignation,  excee- 
sively  ridiculous  in  Mr  W. :  to  steal 
some  of  his  ideas,  which  he  could  no 
more  handle  or  hide  in  his  own  work— 
than  he  could  so  many  red-hot  thun- 
derbolts, in  a  snow  bank. 

His  National  Gazette  is  one  of 
the  very  best  papers,  that  we  know  of. 

Waterhousb,  Dr.  A  medical  wri- 
ter of  great  notoriety,  in  Boston,  Mass: 
a  good  man — a  very  useful  one-Ht 
pretty  good  writer — ^nevertheless. 

Watkins,  Dt  Tobias.  A  man  of 
good,  sober  talent :  a  fine  reasoner— a 
classical  writer :  Editor  of  the  Porti- 
co— a  so-so  sort  of  a  journal,  taken  al- 
together ;  but,  for  a  wonder,  in  Ame- 
rica, entirely  original:  the  reputed 
Editor  of  the  National  Journal^ 
(Washington,  district  of  Columbia)— 
a  weekly,  or  semi- weekly  paper,  which 
is  authority,  in  political,  and  literary 
matters. — Watkins  brought  Neal  out. 


Weams.  Dr: — a  D.  D.  perhaps: 
Rector  of  Mount  Vernon — the  seat 
of  George  Washington,  whom  he  knew 
fhim  his  boyhood:  author  of  a  Wash- 
ington's Life— notone  word  of  which 
we  bdiieve.  It  is  full  of  ridiculous  ex- 
aggeration. 

\ViL80N — Judge— -Author  of  some 
Lectures  on  the  Law,  which  are  beau- 
tifully written:  the  Editor,  we  be- 
lieve, (but  w<^  may  be  mistaken,)  of 
the  American  edition  of  Bacon's 
Abridgement,  which  contains  all  the 
American  authorities :  a  work  of  inei- 
tirotble  vaXue,  \\i  kmteiSn^  ^^^vvk  v 
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judge  of  Ftennsylyania :  or  ^'  presi-* 
4knr  zatber  of  tome  court. 

Wilson. — The  Orkithology  of 
this  naturalist,  we  look  upon  as  quite 
a  magnificent  affiir  for  America.  The 
plates  are  good :  colouring  fine :  typo- 
graphy capital :  editorial  matter  ex- 
cellent. 

Wilkinson  —  General  Jambs — 
An  officer  of  the  American  revolution- 
ary war:  (See  Irving,  Knicker- 
bocker, p.  62,)  a  general  in  the  last  :^ 
iHis  Life,  by  himself,  in  three  or  four* 
arge  American  8vos ;  equal  to  as 
many  English  4t08,  will  be  valuable, 
though  it  is  not  now. — It  is, well  writ- 
ten :  crowded  with  historical  facts,  of 
which  he  was  an  eye-witness:  with 
good  military  and  political  criticisms 
—for  whi^  ne  will  have  credit  here- 
after. His  open  attack,  upon  some 
other  American  generals ;  Mr  Presi- 
dent Madison ;  John  Randolph,  and 
•ome  others,  will  be  pleasant  reading, 
iome  half  a  centiuy  trom  this  time. 

Williams. — The  Histosy  of 
Vermont,  by  this  Mr  W.,  is  a  ^ood, 
Kubstantial  book.  The  information  is 
particular^  without  being  tiresome ; 
the  style  quite  good  enough,  we  think, 
fiir  the  subject. 

Wirt — ^Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States:  a  Mary  lander.  The 
works  of  this  man  are.  The  British 
Spy — a  beautiful  duodecimo,  with 
some  fine  writing  in  it:  The  Old 
Bachelor — a  parcel  of  Essays,  not 
worth  reading:  and  Life  of  Patrick 
Henry,  (one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary men  that  ever  lived :)  a  piece 
of  extravagant  eulogy,  wherein  the 
biographer  nas  overlooked  everything 
but  himself,  in  his  passion  for  rheto- 
rical ornament. — Mr  Wirt  is,  never- 
theless, a  good,  and  beautiful  writer ; 
but  he  has  never  yet  written  a  book 
worthy  of  himself.  See  vol.  XVI.  p. 
644. 

Woodworth — a  poet — ^a  novelist 
-*a  critic — an  editor.  We  know  little 
or  nothing  of  him,  in  either  capacity. 
A  few  of  his  little  songs  are  tolerable ; 
bis  novel,  the  Champions  of  Free- 
dom, is  intolerable ;  his  talent,  as  a 
critic,  and  editor,  somewhere  between 
the  two— neither  tolerable,  nor  intol- 
erable. 

Wyatt — Rev.  Mr,  pastor  of  an 
**  Episcopalian  church"  at  Baltimore ; 
author  of  a  book  upon  the  Rites, 
CSufga^  snd  Authorities  of  the  Pro- 


testant Episcopal  Chusch  ;  a 
controversial  work  of  no  great  merit : 
One  of  thebest  men  that  ever  breathed. 


Enough.  Our  undertaking  is  now 
over ;  our  labour  done ;  our  end,  for 
a  time,  accomplished.  Now,  there- 
fore, are  we  willing  to  put  our  whole 
character  ;  our  character,  not  only  for 

Elain  dealing ;  but  for  truth  and  so- 
erness ;  wisdom  and  humanity,  upon 
the  issue.  We  knew  well  what  we 
were  about.  We  had  no  common  pur- 
pose to  serve ;  no  idle,  sneaking,  das- 
tardly spirit  of  any  kind— either  of 
hatred,  envy,  or  uncharitableness :  no 
unworthy  motive ;  no  mischievous  in- 
clination to  gratify. — We  had  only 
that  within  us,  which  will  do  the  great 
cause  of  English  literature — that  lite- 
rature, whidi  is  put  forth  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  we  should  say,  on  both 
sides  of  the  water — more  good,  fifty 
times  over,  than  gentleness,  or  dainti- 
ness : — we  had  only  a  feeling  of  stem 
impartiality  in  the  matter ;  a  bold  and 
courageous  determination — we  believe 
a  wise  one — to  say  whatever  might  be 
of  use ;  and,  whatever  we  said  at  all, 
to  say  trufy,  come  what  would  of  it. 

This  we  have  done.  Many  mistakes ; 
a  few  omissions,  a  very  few,  may  lie 
at  our  door,  perhaps ;  but  nothing 
worse;  not  a  single  word  of  wilful 
misrepresentation.  We  have  been  do- 
ing that  which  was  never  attempted 
before — we  have  been  giving  a  critical 
histortf  of  the  literature  of  a  whole  peo^ 
pie,  without  luiving  a  book  to  rtfer  to, 
(except  in  two  or  three  cases  lately,) 
'-^without  having  a  note,  or  a  memrt^ 
randum  of  any  sort — altofrethcr  from 
recollection.  There  must  be  some  er- 
rors, therefore ;  it  cannot  be  otherwise. 
We  undertook  this ;  we  have  done 
it.  Our  work  is  complete.  The  adven- 
ture was  a  serious  one ;  worthy  of  any 
man's  power ;  no  lazy  pastime,  for  a 
warm,  summer  afternoon.  It  has  been 
seriously  done — ^however  it  may  ap- 
pear : — conscientiously  done. — What- 
ever may  now  be  thought  of  our  dis- 
position or  purpose — abroad,  or  at 
nome — ^in  Great  Britain  ;  or  in  Ame- 
rica,— ^we  dare  to  say  that  our  motive 
is  honourable,  fair,  and  open;  that 
our  good  wishes  toward  America — and 
so  it  will  prove — are  sincere :  that  our 
feeling  of  brotherhood  for  the  people 
of  America ;  and  for  those,  in  particu- 
lar^ who  are  addicted,  after  any  fa- 
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to  titentare^  is  hearty :  and 
whit  U  more— -that  our  very  language, 
inoonsideratej  or  intemperate — or  un- 
worthy— as  it  may  seem ;  bitter  and 
cruel,  as  it  may  be^-~low  as  it  undoubt- 
edly  u,  now  and  then,  is  nevertheless 
the  language  of  truth;  and  always 
that  which  it  deserved* 

It  is  nerer  the  language  of  habit- 
mere  habit ;  nor  of  levity,  however  it 
may  appear.  We  never  use  words  of 
oouise,  are  never  taken  by  surprise  (in 
Ihese  matters) — wherefore,  we  do  hope 
to  have  the  credit  of  choosing  our  words 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  their  power, 
in  every  case.  Is  our  language  low  ? 
—we  stoop,  only  that  we  may  heave 
the  greater  load :  we  draw  back,  only 
that  we  may  run  forward,  with  more 
power.  \Ve  beod  lower  than  other 
people,  only  that  we  may  spring  high- 
er— go  nearer  to  the  earth,  sometimes, 
only  that  we  may  bound  ftirther/rom 
it. 

We  have  continued,  as  we  began-* 
using  hw  words,  unless  they  were 
whoUy  beneath  us,  whenever  the  sulf 
jeet  required  it ;  whenever  they  were 
more  suitaUe,  expressive  or  vigorous, 
than  high  words :  whenever — for  that 
is  the  onW  criterion  of  propriety  in  lan- 
guage, after  all— whenever  they  were 
the  natural,  instantaneous  coinage  of 
Ofur  thought— whenever  they  were  the 
mother-tongue,  as  it  were,  of  our  ideas. 
^-We  never  much  liked  raising  our 
vdce;  or  talking  beautifullv — any- 
where—at any  time. — We  had  always 
rather  lower  it,  even  for  emphasis. — 
We  had  rather  be  understooa — ^felt — 
remembered,  for  a  little  time,  with 
censure ;  than  be  praised — read — and 
forgotten,  as  people  of  high  breeding 
or  soft,  pretty  words,  generally  are,  be- 
fore the  sun  had  gone  down. — Of  all 
emasculation,  that  of  a  man's  thought 
— ^his  own  language — his  own  off- 
spring, for  fashion-sake— is  most  abo- 
minable. We  would  have  our  children 
go  uimutilated;  and  we,  ourselvas, 
would  rather  talk  English,  than  sing 
Italian. 

Our  object,  after  all,  was  nothing 
but  what. is  now  obvious  to  everybody. 
We  would  bring  about,  so  far  as  in  us 
lies;  by  every  means  in  our  power, 
without  flattery  or  falsehood,  a  speedy 
reconciliation  between  two  great  em- 
pires  the  people  of  which  have  been 
fodiihly,  wickedly  warring  together, 
openly  or  olherwiMe,  for  nearly  fifty 


years: — we  would  promote,  by  out 
steadiness ;  our  honesty ;  our  imparl 
tiality,  a  good  understanding  between, 
perhaps,  twenty-five  millions  of  hu- 
man creatures — children  of  die  same 
fathers — members  of  the  same  family 
— who,  in  the  division  of  their  inhe« 
ritance,  have  been  scattered  all  over 
the  world :  we  would  set  a  fashion  be« 
tween  the  literary  men  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  those  of  America — (knowing 
well,  that  it  is  Ihei/,  who  set  what  fa^ 
shion  they  please,  in  the  two  countriea) 
— the  fashion  of  plain  dealing — cordisl 
— manly — and  worth  attending  to- 
sparing  nobody — neither  oureelves,  nor 
our  brethren,  if  they  come  in  the  way 
of  our  enterprise. 

To  do  all  this  effectually,  in  a  way 
that  would  be  permanently  useful— 
conclusive— and,  as  we  hope,  leave  no- 
thing for  future  explanation,  we  have, 
undertaken^  among  other  serious  mat- 
ters, to  do  that  for  our  brethren,  over 
the  seas,  which  no  journal  of  their 
own,  will,  or  can  do  for  them — with 
anything  like  the  same  beneficial  e£^ 
feet ; — we  have  undertaken,  while  fur- 
nishing our  countrymen,  with  amuse- 
ment, we  hope ;  with  sohd  informa- 
tion,  which  tney  may  depend  upon— ^ 
which  they  could  not  get  in  any  other 
way,  and  which  will  be  more  valuable 
twenty  years  hence,  than  it  is  now,  we 
are  certain  ;  while  doing  this,  we  have 
undertaken  to  show  the  people  of  Ame^ 
rica  what  has  already  been  accomplish- 
ed among  themselves,  by  themselves^ 
and  what  may  yet  be  accomplished,  if 
they  will  go  about  it  worthily,  among^ 
themsel  ves-^for  the  world  of  hterature. 

We  do  not  say  this,  lightly — arro- 
gantly— or  without  caring  what  we  say. 
It  is  true  —  perfectly  true  —  and  we 
know  it.  Our  journals  here,  have  done 
tlie  literary  people  of  America,  nothing 
but  mischief.  Their  own  have  done 
them  little  or  no  good.  We,  ourselves, 
in  our  small  way,  severely  as  we  have 
spoken  throughout,  of  their  faults, 
have  positively  done  more  for  their 
encouragement,  fifty  times  over,  thau 
all  their  own  journals  together ;  and 
all  of  ours — except  our  own. 

The  Quarterly;  the  Edinburgh,— 
nay,  even  the  Westminster,  which 
would  be,  if  it  were  not  for  great  zeal, 
without  knowledge,  the  msad  of  all 
their  other  institutions,  on  "  t'other 
side,"— ^ood  or  bod- have  so  abound- 
ed iu  ertoK--^^kaEid«i\SK^  w^-oKfoiiaEi^ 
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diction— or  absurd^  miserable,  self-  ture,  their  own  countrymen  should 

destroying  falsehood — one  way  or  the  pull  them  over  the  coals.    They  dare 

other,  about  America — nowyor — ^now  not  play  the  devil  with  anything — as 

againtt  her ; — one  day,  with  a  ponde-  we  (to— however  willing,  or  able  they 

lous  gravity ;  another,  perhaps,  like  a  may  be— <n:  however  fine  the  oppor- 

fellow,  who  goes  about  breaking  heads,  tunity — ^They  are  '  quarterly*  people, 

or  spittii^  in  people's  faces,  for  the  fun  forsooth ;  and,  whatever  may  be  their 

o*  the  thing — that  now,  they  are  never  duty — whatever  may  be  the  terapta- 

taken  up,  in  America,  but  for  the  pur-  tion — tliey  must  keep  up  what  such 

pose  of  proving  from  their  pages,  tnat,  cattle  are  pleased — we  uare  say — to 

while  they  are  all  quarrelling  with  call  their — dignity* 

one  anodier,  they  all  agree  in  abusing  We  pity  them  for  it — We — thanks 

America.  be  to  Him,  that  made  us — and  fill- 

They— our  brethren  over  the  At-  ed  us,  we  hope,  with  blood  of  ano- 

lantick — have  journals  of  their  own,  ther  temperature — we  have  no  such 

courageous  enough :  with  temper  and  bugbear  m  our  way. — Dignity  ! — A 

ability  enough,  to  do  that  work,  which  curse  on  such  a  word,  where  it  inter- 

we  have  now  done  for  them.— The  feres  with  justice !   It  is — though  but 

North  AMEarcAN  Review — so  call-  a  word — a  place  of  refuge — one  of  the 

ed,  we  hardly  know  why — ^is  anything  did  sanctuaries,  to  which  the  voaxi* 

hvLt  SL  review  a£ North  American  Liter'  slayer  might  fly,  with  his  plunder 

ature.    It  is  made  up  chiefly  of  prize  about  him. — We  would  abolish  them, 

essays  upon  the  learning  or  policy  of  utterly. — ^We    give  no  quarter — we 

Europe — under  the  name,  perhaps,  of  take  none. — Our  periodical  attacks, 

reviews  upon  some  foreign  books.—-  whatever  else  they  may  be — thank 

And  why  r — Because,  if  they  handle  Heaven — are  not  like  theirs — the  peo- 

the  same  questions  there,  in  that  Re-  pie  of  dignity.   They  would  sooner  let 

view,  whidi  are  handled  here,  by  our  a  great  criminal  escape,  than  give 

reviews,  they  will  be  better  under-  ju^ment  upon  him — without  a  wig 

stood,  here — ^and  obtain  a  reputation  —a  gown— or  a  long  quarterly  speech, 

sooner  A«re,  than  if  they  confine  them-  But  we~~ii  need  be-— like  Haaroun 

selves  to  American  aflnirs :  of  which,  Alraschid  himself,  will  see  the  basti- 

by  the  way,  our  chief  men,  here,  in  the  nado  given,  before  we  leave  the  spot, 

literary  world,  know  just  nothing  at  in  our  knightly  perambulations :  tuck 

slL — The  reputation  of  every  Ameri-  up  our  gowns :  away  with  our  wigs, 

canjoumal,tn  America,  depends  chief-  into  the  kennel:  do  execution  upon 

ly,  upon  its  reputation  here.  him,  with  our  own  hands— or  cut  him 

Not  one  book,  perhaps,  out  of  every  up,  for  all  eternity — if  the  ends  of 

two  hundred,  actually  written  by  na-  justice  require  it. 

tive  Americans,  at  home,  is  ever  men-  In  short — wb  can  get  along  without 

tionod  at  all,  in  the  North  American  stilts  or  trumpets ;  aye,  and  in  our  f^ 

Review:  not  more  than  a  tenth  part  Deration,  of  a  single  month,  dnve 

of  the  whole  in  the  *  quarterly  list'  of  more  vagabonds,    more  fools,   more 

new  publications:  nor  one  author,  out  banditti  mmi  the  Temple  of  Litera- 

of  every  doien  or  twenty,  who  really  ture,  than  all  the  quarterly  people, 

deserve  it.   Besides,  when  they  do  lu-  together,  for  a  twelvemonth :  put  more 

dertake  an  American  writer,  it  is  in  bud,  impudent  ruffians  to  open  shame, 

such  a  jatiful  way — to  be  sure.  They  while  they  are  chousing  the  public 

go  diuming  and  wriggling  about  him  -—the  pilgrim — or  wayfaring  man— 

Eke  young  puppies  about  a  strange  twen^  times  over,  than  all  of  those 

animal — ^undetermined    whether    to  dignined,  awful  personages — ^who— 

yelp  or  fawn — run  away-^nr  bite.  if  they  use  their  pocket-handkerchief^ 

They  dare  not  praise  hesrtily,  lest  give  due  notice  thereof;  and  blow  their 

WB  should  laugh  at  them :  They  dare  noses.                               X.  Y.  Z. 
not  condemn  heartily,  lest,  peradven- 

P.  S.  We  hear  of  a  pleasant  **  awskening"  over  the  *^  other  side"  among  the 

Yankee  people.    They  have  just  given  Washington  Alston  (see  1884, 

AMsg,j3^133 :  Nov.p.  560)  10,000  dollars (L.3000)  for  his  Bilshazzar's  Fzast 

^-tf/m»  BoAasnTof  in  America.'«->We  take  aome  ccedit  Cor  thia  affiur  to  our- 
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adlvei.  The  American  paioten  haye  only  been  waiting  fbr  the  cilttcism  of 
this  conntry.  They  will  do  better  now :  toey  will  be  more  encomaged.  May 
it  be  to  among  their  men  of  literature.— We  know  not  if  this  report  be  true; 
bffattfg  Uie  picture,  we  know,  was  not  finished  a  few  weeks  ago.  But  we  have 
it»  on  pretty  good  authority.  The  Philadelphians,  too,  are  wide  awake.  Ther 
haye  employed  Sully  to  paint  si/uiUlenffth  of  La  Fayetts.  But  for  what  w 
Why  for  300  dollars  (60  ^inea8---by  subscription^  of  100  persons,  at  3  dollars 
per  nead  (13s.  6d.) — which  money  Ae  is  to  collect ;  and  out  of  which,  {bejbre 
he  gets  it)  he  is  to  disburse  the  expenses  of  a  yisit  to— «a  residenoe  in— 
Wsiwington  city,  where  the  picture  is  to  be  painted.-— So  much  fbr  Athens  I 
So  much  for  the  Athenians  ! 


THE  POLITICAL  ECONOMIST. 


Wb  trust  that  the  contents  of  the  present  paper  will  not  be  deemed 
irreleyant,  if  by  means  of  them  we  are  enabled  the  better  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  on  which  Political  Economy  must  rest.  To  this 
topic,  and  the  causes  that  have  rendered  the  science  so  obscure  and  un« 
aatisfactoiry,  one  more  preliminary  Essay  will  be  devoted ;  and  then  we 
ahall  be  fiilly  prepared  to  raise,  on  a  dear  and  unoccupied  foundation,  a 
structure,  solidi  and  permanent,  and  sjrmmetrical  in  all  its  parts. 

Eseay  Ill^Part  III. 

On  the  eoureee  qf  human  knouMgef  and  the  nature  of  the  evidence  on  whUk 
U  rtite;  with  a  particuiar  reference  to  PolituxU  Economy, 

Homo,  nrntunB  minister,  et  interpret,  tantum  fiuat  et  intelligit,  quantum,  de  natnra 
ocdine,  re  vd  mente  observaverit :  nee  amplios  sdt  aut  potest.^-NovuM  OaoANUM, 


not  such  a  system  as  is  usually  taught, 
which  scarcely  ever  penetrates  through 
mere  words,  so  as  to  reach  to  facts  on 
which  we  may  reason,  or  to  the  facul- 
ties by  which  we  must  reason ;  but  a 
system  which  should  be  confined  to 
an  explanation  of  the  nature  and  de- 
gree OT  evidence  of  which  each  braneh 
of  human  knowledge  is  susceptible, 
and  of  the  best  mode  of  applying  the 
human  faculties,  so  as  to  attain  that 
evidence. 

We  have  not  the  vanity  to  imagine 
that  we  could  supply  sudi  a  desideim- 
tum ;  as  it  would  lie  a  most  valuable 
gift  to  man,  so  it  would  require  a  most 
vigorous,  dear,  and  oomprefaenifye 
intellect,  that  had  long  and  deeply 
studied  the  sutgect.  But  there  are  a 
few  hints  that  we  can  suggest — scat- 
tered  and  unoonnected,  we  are  sensU 
Ue,  but  which  we  shall  not  hesitate  to 
oSBstf  both  on  account  of  the  im^ovt* 


As  the  object  and  contents  of  this 
division  of  the  third  Essay  may  appear 
not  necessarily  and  immediately  con- 
nected with  Political  Economy,  it  may 
be  proper  to  premise  a  few  observa- 
tions tending  to  prove  that  they  are 
connected,  and  thus  justify  the  line  of 
investigation  we  are  about  to  pursue. 
From  whatever  sources  and  causes, 
error,  and  difference  of  opinion,  which 
implies  error,  may  arise;  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  one  of  the  most  fer- 
tile sources,  and  most  powerful  and 
general  causes,  must  be  sought  in  our 
misapprehension  of  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  different  brancnes  of  human 
knowledge,  and  of  ^e  particular  kind 
of  evidence  of  which  each  hi  suscepti- 
ble, and  on  which,.if  solid  and  perma- 
nent, it  must  rest. 

Ferfaapa  no  higher  or  more  vahia- 
Ue  gift  could  be  bestowed  on  the  in- 
tellect, and,  through  it,  on  the  mental 
and  niofil  iaiprofieiaflot  and  the  hap* 
o^mao^  tbao  s  system  of  logic : 
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will  serve  to  guide  us  to  the  real  na- 
ture of  Political  Economy,  and  of  the 
evidence  of  which  alone  it  is  suscepti- 
ble^ and  on  which  it  must  rest,  before 
it  can  be  rendered  a  clear,  solid,  and 
permanent  science. 

There  are  two  drcurastances  essen- 
tially and  indispensably  necessary  to 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and 
even  the  continuance  of  the  human 
race ;  if  both,  or  either  of  these  cir- 
cumstances were  annihilated,  or  were 
constituted  differently  from  what  they 
are,  we  could  know  nothing,  and  man- 
kind would  speedily  become  extinct. 
One  is  the  permanence  or  stability  of 
the  appearances  and  operations  of  na- 
ture :  the  other  is,  that  fundamental 
law  of  the  human  mind,  on  which 
rests  die  association  of  our  ideas. 

Let  us  imagine,  for  an  instant,  that 
the  permanence  of  the  appearances 
and  operations  of  nature  were  destroy- 
ed; tnat  the  food  which  when  Hrst 
eaten  pleased  our  palates,  and  supplied 
a  wholesome  and  nutritious  aliment, 
the  next  time  we  use<l  it,  was  bitter 
and  disagreeable,  and  afforded  no 
nourishment,  or  absolutely  proved  poi- 
sonous; let  us  extend  tms  supposi- 
tion to  every  other  thing  surrounding 
us,  which  we  observed,  or  did,  or  VLaeti, 
on  which  we  acted,  or  which  acted 
upon  us; — and  whence  could  our 
knowledge  be  derived,  or  how  could  we 
continue  to  exist?  So  far  as  regards 
our  knowledge — the  point  to  which  at 
present  we  must  exdu&ively  direct  our 
attention — the  experience  or  observa- 
tion of  this  moment  would  be  contra- 
dicted by  the  experience  or  observa- 
tion of  the  next :  and  it  is  too  evident 
to  require  illustration  or  proof,  that  in 
such  a  state  of  things,  we  could  anti- 
cipate nothing — we  could  know  no- 
thing, we  comd  j^elieve  nothing,  but 
what  would  deceive  us. 

The  other  circumstance,  not  being 
80  obvious  and  direct,  may  not  appear 
at  first  sight  so  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  or  an 
indispensaUe  and  essential  instrument 
even  to  the  obtaining  of  its  simplest 
mdiments.  But  let  us  suppose,  that 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  mind,  by 
which  our  ideas  are  associated,  were 
luinihilated :  that  the  course  of  nature 
in  her  appearances  and  operations  con- 
tinued, as  it  is,  permanent  and  stable ; 
r-that  the  sun  continued  to  rise,  and 
^/,  and  give  hegt,  and  fertHitY,  and 
heaJtb;  tbmt  the  emh  yielded  its  pnn 


dncc  to  human  labour  and  skill ;  and 
that  that  produce  continued  to  afford 
an   agreeable  and  wholesome  nutri- 
ment to   man :  all  these  things  re- 
main exactly  in  every  respect  as  they 
were.  The  constitution  of  the  human 
mind    alone  undergoes  an  essential 
change ;  all  things  that  surround  us — 
indeed,  all  that  we  see,  and  do,  or  by 
which  we  are  acted  upon,  remain  as 
formerly ;    our  senses  perform  their 
functions  as  usual ;  but  the  associa- 
tion of  our  ideas  is  destroyed.    What 
would  be  the  result  ?  as  we  are  consti- 
tuted, the  sun  and  the  idea  of  warmth 
are  so  indissolubly  connected  in  our 
mind,  that  the  appearance  of  the  one, 
immediately,  without  an  effort  of  the 
rolnd,  or  process  of  reasoning,  calls  up 
the  expectation  of  the  other ;  and  on 
this  expectation,  we  act  and  calculate. 
Suppose  our  ideas  no  longer  to  be  as- 
sociated, that  every  impression  in  our 
mind  was  single  and  insulated :  the 
sun,  though  it  warmed  us  tlie  first 
time  we  felt  its  rays  play  upon  us, 
would  raise  no  expectation  of  future 
warmth.     In  short,  if  our  ideas  were 
not  associated,  we  could  have  no  know* 
ledge  of  any  kind ;  for  if  we  attend  to 
what  passes  in  our  own  minds,  we  shall 
be  convinced  that  knowledge  is  nothing 
else  but  the  association  of  ideas,  by 
whatever  means  this  association  takes 
place,    whether    from .  what  we  are 
taught  and  accustomed  to  do,  or  from 
our  own  observation  and  experience. 
If  our  ideas  were  no  longer  subject  to 
the  law  of  association,  we  could  no 
longer   be  taught  anything:   habits 
could  no  longer  be  formed :  and  nature 
would  in  vain  exhibit  a  permanence 
and  stability  in  her  appearances  and 
operations. 

But  this  very  law  of  association  on 
which  depends  the  whole  fabric  of  hu- 
poan  intellect,  happiness,  and  even  ex« 
istence,  is  itself  tne  source  of  our  pre- 
judices,  errors,  and  misery.  No  ap« 
pearance  manifests  itself,  no  operation 
or  event  takes  place  in  the  toree  de- 
partments of  the  universe  in  whidi  we 
nave  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Uie  ie« 
gular  order  of  nature  displayed,  vis. 
the  phenomena  of  inanimate  matter, 
the  phenomena  of  the  lower  animals^ 
and  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the 
human  race,  which  is  not  surrounded 
by  a  variety  of  circumstances.  It  may 
be  that  the  phenomena  depend  on 
one  alone  of  all  these  drcumstances  ; 
or  on  Bevcnly  ot  ^^osnVA^  oai^^^iiVM^k 
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of  theiti ;  and  it  may  be^  that,  from 
lome  simple  .drcumstance  making  a 
Itiong  impression  on  our  senses  or  mel- 
ings  at  the  time  the  phenomena  were 
witnessed,  they  become  associated  in 
our  minds  with  it,  though  in  no  re- 
spect its  cause.  Hence,  error  in  our 
tnoo^ts,  and  mistakes  in  our  conduct, 
arising  £rom  the  Tery  law  of  associ»» 
tion  on  which  human  intellect  and 
happiness  essentially  depend.  But  the 
phenomena  of  the  order  of  nature^ 
aided  by  this  law  of  association,  cor- 
rect the  error,  and  remove  the  mis- 
take  which  the  latter  has  occasioned. 
We  observe  and  experiment  again  and 
again:  at  every  time,  some  dream- 
stances  preceding,  attending,  or  foUow- 
ing  the  phenomenon,  change,  and  some 
remain  unaltered  :-^if  the  one  which  we 
at  first  connected  with  it,  as  its  cause, 
disappears  while  the  phenomenon  con- 
tinuea,  or  continues  while  the  pheno- 
menon disappears, — ^in  either  case,  the 
association  m  our  minds  between  them 
is  destroyed,  and  a  new  association  be- 
tween those  circumstances  that  uni- 
formly precede,  attend,  and  follow 
the  phenomenon,  and  the  phenomenon 
itself,  is  formed.  Hence  tne  utility,  or 
rather  the  absolute  necessity,  of  repeat- 
ed observations  and  experiments,  if 
we  wish  to  avoid  error  or  wrong  asso- 
ciations, and  to  attain  truth,  or  an  aa- 
sociation  of  ideas  in  our  minds,  exactly 
throughout  similar  to  the  regular  or^ 
der  displayed  in  the  three  departments 
of  the  universe,  already  particulari- 
zed. 

The  order  of  nature,  therefore,  being 
permanent  and  stable,  and  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  being  a  fundamental 
law  of  the  human  intellect,  which  is 
the  source  at  once  of  all  our  errors  and 
aU  our  knowledge,  it  becomes  a  ques- 
tion of  infinite  importance,  how  we 
should  proceed,  in  order  to  render  this 
law  as  little  injurious,  and  as  highly 
beneficial,  as  possible. 

There  are  two  grand  and  paramount 
olijccts  to  which  we  must  direct  our 
attention  and  researches,  if  we  wish  to 
attain  the  truth,  and  to  render  it,  when 
attained,  useful  and  valuable:  we  must, 
in  the  first  place,  find  out  what  the 
general  laws'of  nature  are,  and,  in  the 
next  place,  learn  to  apply  them  with 
propneCY  and  effect  to  the  extension 
of  oar  xnowledge  and  regulation  of 
oar  conduct  By  a  law  of  nature  is 
meant  a  statement  of  some  general 
ftet  iRthnspect  %o  the  order  of  na* 


ture — a  fact  which  has  been  foand  to: 
hold  uniformly  in  our  past  experience, 
and  on  the  continuance  of  which,  in 
future,  the  constitution  of  our  mind,  . 
as  exhibited  in  the  association  of  our 
ideas,  determines  us  confidently  to 
rely. 

But  it  is  evident  that  the  general 
fact,  or  permanent  principle,  on  which 
nature  proceeds,  cannot  be  determi- 
ned, unless  after  a  great  number  and 
variety  of  observations  and  experi- 
ments, so  as  to  enable  us  to  separata 
those  circumstances  that  are  acciden- 
tal from  those  that  are  necessary :  by- 
necesssry,  all  that  we  can  redly  mean 
or  undmtand,  except  in  the  case  of 
mathematics — amounts  to  this,  that 
with  them,  the  result  takes  place  ;— 
vnthout  them,  it  does  not    This  se* 

nti'on  is  indispensable  in  order  to 
roy  erroneous  associations,  and  to 
establish  those  that  in  all  respects  cor- 
respond with  the  general  laws  of  na« 
ture. 

The  first  object,  therefore,  is  to  at- 
tend to  what  is  passing  around  and 
vnthin  us ;  the  next,  to  separate  acd« 
dental  from  necessary  circumstances. 
It  must  be  obvious,  tnat  those  cene« 
ral  facts  will  be  ascertained  vnm  the 
least  trouble,  and  in  the  shortest  time, 
which  are  attended  vndi  the  smallest 
number  and  variety  of  drcumstanoes; 
as  the  circumstances  increase  in  ei- 
ther or  both  these  respects,  the  difiLi 
culty  of  separating  the  accidental  firom 
the  necessary  proportionsUy  increases, 
and  we  are  the  more  exposed  to  error 
and  pr^udice  in  our  opinions,  and 
to  hurtful  mistakes  in  our  conduct 
The  general  law,  which  we  call  gravi- 
tation, is  one  of  the  simplest  and  most 
obvious  in  nature :  the  circumstancea 
which  seem  to  suspend  or  modify  it 
are  few,  and  may  be  easily  ascertained, 
accounted  and  allowed  for.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  law  which  nature  fol- 
lows in  proportioning  the  births  of  the 
sexes,  and  in  r^^ating  the  duration 
of  human  life,  appears,  even  after  long 
and  dose  attention  to  the  facts  from 
which  it  must  be  drawn,  so  varying 
and  contradictory,  that  we  are  dispo- 
sed to  xenx^  it  as  beyond  the  limit  of 
human  knowledge,  or  as  having  no 
real  existence.  And  yet  how  wonders 
fully  shall  we  find  the  balance  between 
the  sexes  preserved  in  the  case  of  m 
numerous  sodety,  and  in  a  long  list  of 
persons  of  the  «a.me«^tVQA.'\^B»e^vDk 
the  tanie  oxcvan&\«bK«^\  ^«\fiM^^a^« 
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ntbn  of  life^  too,  is  foupd  tovary  with- 
in yery  narrow  limits.  It  is  a  just  re- 
mark, that  how  accidental  soever  cir- 
eamatances,  and  how  much  soever 
they  may  he  placed,  when  individu- 
dly  considered,  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  calculations,  experience  shews  that 
they  are,  somehow  or  other,  mutually 
a4ju8ted,  so  as  to  produce  a  certain  de- 

'  ffroe  of  uniformity  in  the  result ;  and 
uiia  uniformity  is  the  more  complete, 
the  greater  is  the  number  of  circum- 
stances combined. 

This  separating  of  those  circumstan- 
cei  which  uniformly  precede  a  result, 
ftom  those  which  are  accidental  and  in- 
operative, as  well  as  from  those  that  pre- 
▼ent  the  result  fVom  taking  place,  or  al- 
ter and  modify  it,  is,  in  fact,  the  induc- 
tion which  Bacon  recommends;  and 
where  the  mind  is  not  powerfully  warp- 
ed by  prpjudice,and  the  necessary  obser- 
vations and  experiments  are  made  with 
care  and  attention,  is  a  natural  conse- 
quenc&of  that  law  of  association,  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded. 

There  is  only  one  branch  of  know- 
ledge which  does  not  require  induc- 
tion or  the  association  of  ideas  for  its 
Attainment,  though  it  may  rest  on 
these: — this  is  Mathematics.  There 
has  been  much  controversy  on  the 
nature  of  mathematical  evidence ;  by 
most  it  is  represented  as  something  ab- 
stract, and  entirely  independent  of 
experiment,  or  even  of  the  senses ;  or, 
to  use  the  expression  of  M.  Prevost, 
in  his  Philosophical  Essays,  Mathe- 
matics is  a  science  of  pure  reasoning. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  and  particu- 
larly Dr  Beddoes,  maintain  that  ma- 
thematical truths,  like  all  other  truths, 
most  be  drawn  entirely  and  exclusive- 
ly from  observation  and  experiment ; 
and  that  so  they  ought  to  be  taught 
and  communicated.  This  is  an  im- 
portant and  interesting  topic ;  but  it 
would  lead  us  far  beyond  our  limits,  as 
well  as  our  special  subject,  to  enter  on 
it  here:  a  few  remarks,  however,  may 
be  made. 

The  demonstration  of  all  the  theo- 
rems in  the  elements  of  plane  geome- 
try, in  which  different  spaces  are  com- 
yiced  together,  when  traced  back  to 
Its  first  principles,  terminates  in  the 
fourth  proposition  of  Euclid's  first 

.      Book;  and  this  rests  entirely  on  a 
sappoised  application  of  the  one  tri- 
angle to  the  other.  Indeed,  according 
inf  Zyjlemhert,  we  might  go  farther ; 
^M'  tbit  Mutbor,   who  certainly  is  a 


competent  judge,  and  cannot  be  sus- 
pected of  a  wish  to  bring  down  Mathe- 
matics to  the  level  of  an  experimental 
science — expressly  states,  that  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  Geometry  may 
be  reduced  to  two :  the  measurement 
of  angles  by  circular  arches,  and  the 
principle  of  superposition.  After- 
wards, however,  he  maintains,  and  in- 
deed proves,  that  the  measurement  of 
angles  by  circular  arches,  is,  itself, 
dependent  on  the  principle  of  super- 
position. On  this  latter  principle, 
therefore,  according  to  D'Alembcrt, 
the  whole  structure  of  Geometry  rests. 
The  attempt  of  this  author,  and,  long 
prior  to  him,  of  Barrow,  to  rescue  Ma- 
thematics from  the  character  of  being 
an  experimental  science,  we  cannot 
think  happy  or  successful.  The  su- 
perposition, it  is  contended,  not  being 
actual — not  the  applying  of  one  figure 
to  another,  to  juuge  by  the  eyes  if 
there  is  really  a  difference,  as  a  work- 
man applies  nis  foot-measure  to  a  line 
to  measure  it ; — but  an  imaginary  or 
ideal  superposition,  consisting  in  sup- 
posing one  figure  placed  on  the  other 
•—the  evidence  is  addressed  to  the  un- 
derstanding alone,  and  cannot  fairly 
be  characterized  as  nothing  but  an  ul- 
timate appeal  to  external  observation. 

But,  if  the  whole  structure  of  Geo- 
metry is  grounded  on  the  principle  of 
superposition,  will  not  the  basis  of 
this  structure  be  more  stable  and  per- 
manent, if  that  superposition  is  actu- 
ally performed,  than  if  it  is  only  sup- 
posed or  imagined  to  be  so? 

Mr  Stewart,  who  coincides  with  the 
opinion  of  D'Alembert,  that  the  whole 
structure  of  Geometry  rests  on  this 
principle ;  repels  the  inference  that  it  is 
a  mecuanical  science.  Alluding  to  the 
fourth  proposition  of  the  first  book, 
he  says,  that  the  reasoning  employed 
rests  solely  on  hypotheses  and  aefini- 
tions ;  ana  therefore  possesses  the  pe- 
culiar characteristic  which  distin- 
guishes mathematical  evidence  from 
uiat  of  all  the  other  sciences.  In  the 
case  of  this  proposition,  the  hypothe- 
ses are,  that  the  sides  of  two  triangles 
are  equal,  each  to  each,  and  that  the 
angles  included  between  the  respec- 
tively equal  sides,  are  also  equal.  The 
definition  to  which  Mr  Stewart  al- 
ludes, is,  in  fact,  Euclid's  eighth  ax- 
iom, that  magnitudes  which  coincide 
with  each  other  are  equal.  But  we 
apprehend,  that,  with  the  help  of  these 
hypot^eiea,  andiVna  definition,  or  ax- 
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iom,  the  sole  inference  that  can  be  le- 
gitimately drawn  ia^  that  the  two  given 
sides,  and  the  given  angle,  whidi,  bv 
the  hypothesis,  are  stat^  to  be  equal, 
are  found  to  be  so^  by  their  coincidiog 
on  superposition. 

A  httle  examination  and  reflection 
will,  we  think,  convince  us,  that  in 
the  case  of  this  proposition,  the  thing 
proved  simply  amounts  to  this : — that 
where  two  lines  have  the  same  limits, 
they  are  equal :  for  two  sides  of  the 
triangles,  and  the  included  angles, 
being  supposed  equal,  the  limits  of  the 
thirl  side,  in  each  triangle,  are,  by  this 
very  supposition,  positively  fixed ;  and 
if  we  suppose  that  the  remaining  sides 
are  not  respectively  equal,  we  most^ 
at  the  same  time,  suppose  that  the  hy- 
pothesis is  altered  in  some  one  respect. 
Similar  remarks  might  be  made  on 
that  part  of  the  theorem  which  relates 
to  the  equality  of  the  remaining  an- 
gles.   If  these  observations  be  well 
founded,  it  would  follow,  that  all  ma- 
thematical evidence  resolves  itself  ul- 
timately into  the  perception  of  iden- 
tity. This  opinion,  we  are  aware,  has 
been  held   oy  some  writers,  and  is 
strongly  opposed  by  Mr  Stewart.   He 
thinks  that  it  is  founded  on  the  error 
of  using  the  terms,  identity  and  equa- 
lity, as  synonymous  and  convertible 
terms,  ana  he  endeavours  to  prove  that 
they  are  not.    But,  in  the  only  strict 
and  proper  meaning  which  can  be  at- 
tached to  them  in  mathemdtical  rea- 
soning, they  undoubtedly  are  synony- 
mous and  convertible.     Let  us  take, 
for  example^  the  fourth  proposition, 
and  confine  ourselves  to  tnc  equality 
of  the  third  side.  Mathematics  is  con- 
versant alone  with  magnitude  and  Si-^ 
pxre :  if,  therefore,  two  lines  are  equal 
in  length,  they  are,  in  a  strict  mathe- 
matical sense,  identical.  Mathematics 
know  no  other  identity.     In  every 
sense,  identity  is  a  metaphysical  idea ; 
and  Mr  Stewart's  mistake  arises  from 
inferring,  that  because  ef|ualitY  is  not 
the  same  as  metaphysical  identity, 
therefore  it  is  not  the  same  as  mathe- 
matical identity  ;  but  identity  is  a  term 
which  ought  not  to  he  admitted  into 
mathematical  demonstration. 

We  have  remarked,  that  the  truths 
of  Mathematics  may  be  proved  by  in- 
duction, as  well  as  by  demonstration, 
in  whatever  that  may  consist  We  are 
indeed  expressly  told  by  Proclus,  in 
bit  Commentary  on  Euclid,  that  the 
ffeneral  ibeotem  of  th^  equality  of  the 
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three  angles  of  a  triangle  to  two  rufat 
angles,  was  the  result  of  a  previous  uia- 
covery  of  this  equality  in  all  the  kinda 
of  triangles.  And  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  celebrated  and  most 
important  binomial  theorem  of  New- 
ton was  entirely  the  result  of  induc- 
tion. "  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose," 
observes  Mr  Stewart,  ''  that  he  ev^ 
attempted  to  prove  the  theorem  in  any 
other  way ;  and  yet  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt,  that  he  was  as  firmly  satisfied 
of  its  being  universally  true,  as  if  he 
had  examined  all  the  difierent  demon- 
strations of  it  which  have  since  been 
given."  Mr  Stewart  adds,  that  conai- 
derable  use  is  made  of  the  method  of 
induction,  by  Dr  Wallis^  in  his  Arith- 
metica  Infinitorum  ;  and  this  inno- 
vation, in  the  established  forms  of 
mathematical  reasoning,  gave  great  of- 
fence to  some  of  his  contemporaries ; 
in  particular  to  M.  dc  Fennat,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  geometers  of 
the  1 7th  century.  The  ground  of  the 
objection  was  not  any  doubt  of  the 
conclusions  obtained  by  Dr  Wallis, 
but  because  Fermat  was  of  opinion, 
that  this  truth  might  have  been  esta- 
blished by  a  more  l^itimate  and  ele- 
gant process. 

It  18  rather  singular,  that  I<a  Place 
should  have  given  liis  sanction  to  in- 
ductive reasoning,  and  that  he  should 
have  particularly  noticed  a  striking 
instance  of  its  failure  by  that  very  Fer- 
mat, who  did  not  object  to  its  em- 
ployment from  any  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  the  conclusions  to  which  it  leads. 

We  allude  to  that  passage  of  La 
Place's  Essai  Philosophique  sur  lea 
Probabilites,  where  he  cites,  as  an  ex- 
ample that  induction  sometimes  leads 
to  inaccurate  results,  the  theorem  of 
Fermat  on  prime  numbers.  The  in* 
duction  on  which  he  rested  his  theo- 
rem he  had  carried  to  a  considerable 
extent;  and  hence  he  inferred  that 
the  truth  of  the  theorem  might  be  de- 
pended upon  in  all  cases,  and  to  what- 
ever extent  the  induction  was  pushed. 
In  short,  he  maintained  that  his  theo- 
rem would  always  lead  to  a  prime 
number,  because,  in  all  cases  that  he 
had  tried,  it  had  done  so.  Euler,  how- 
ever, proved  that  the  theorem  failed  in 
producing  a  prime  number,  when  the 
process  was  carried  to  a  certain  point, 
and  thus  exhibited  an  instance  of  the 
failure  of  induction  in  mathematics^ 
a  failure  wVdidi  v\.^o>a\!\tiQN.\yt«iaB^Ni^ 
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epithets  pure  and  exaet  cannot  be  ap* 

So  far^  therefore^  as  our  knowledge 
fdatee  to  magnitude^  fi^nre>  and  Dum- 
ber—that  is,  80  far  as  it  is  conversant 
ii^th  mathematics,  it  appears  to  us 
that  it  consists  iu  resolving  the  evi* 
dmce  on  which  it  rests  into  identical 
propositions :  the  steps  by  which  this 
»  acoomplished  may  be  long :  the  pro- 
cess may  be  extremely  involved  and 
difficult ;  but  the  object  and  end  of 
ally  is  to  establish  an  identical  propo- 
dtion.  "  Le  Georoetre  avance  de  sup- 
poiition  en  supposition.  £t  retour- 
nant  sa  pensee  sous  mille  formes, 
c^esten  repetant  sans  cesse,  le  tneme 
eH  le  meme,  qu'il  opere  tons  ses  pro- 
di^es."  This  character  of  mathematical 
evidence  cannot  be  thought  to  lower  its 
importance  or  utility,  or  the  talents  and 
acquirements  of  those  who  have  dis^ 
thagoished  themselves  in  its  cause: 
the  truths  to  which  it  conducts  us, 
though  of  the  simplest  form,  when  dis- 
covered, rather  gain  than  lose  in  subli- 
mity on  that  account.  Unless  all  ma- 
thematical evidence  is  reducible  into 
identical  proportions,  it  appears  to  us, 
indeed,  that  it  cannot  amount  to  de- 
monstration ;  and  that  mathematical 
troths  cannot  be  regarded  as  absolute- 
Iv  necessary,  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
tot  term,  unless  the  reverse  of  them 
im^es  a  contradiction ;  and  if  the  de- 
nial of  any  proposition  implies  a  con- 
tradiction, that  proposition  must  in 
reahty,  and  when  traced  to  its  sim- 
plest form  and  turns,  though  it  may 
not  in  appearance,  be  identical. 

If  this  view  of  the  nature  of  mathe- 
matical evidence  be  correct,  it  follows 
that  this  branch  of  human  knowledge 
does  not  necessarily  depend  either  on 
the  permanency  and  stability  of  the  or- 
der of  nature,  or  on  that  fundamental 
law  of  the  mind  from  which  the  associ- 
ation of  ideas  sprinss.  It  is  possible,  and 
we  can  conceive,  uat  the  appearances 
and  operations  of  nature  were  without 
order  and  uniformity,  that  under  ex- 
actly the  same  circumstances,  various 
and  opposite  events  mig^t  occur ;  but 
-we  cannot  conceive  of  any  proposition, 
the  terms  of  which  are  contradictory. 
Jf  the  association  of  ideas  ceased  to 
take  place  in  the  mind,  our  mathema^- 
itical  Knowledge,  so  far  as  it  was  the 
result  of  mere  induction  and  experi- 
nent,  would  be  annihilated ;  but  its 
peenhar  and  firmest  foundation,  that 
f^dgaop,  irib/dbisrfiso/vabJeiotoiden- 
ifca/ pnjpou'tiong,  wvnU  atill  remain. 
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There  is,  however,  no  other  branch 
of  knowledge  which  does  not  exclu- 
sively rest  on  that  induction  which  ob- 
servation and  experiment  suppl  v.  The 
laws  of  motion  perhaps  appronch  near- 
est in  simplicity  and  universality  of  ap- 
plication to  mathematical  propositions; 
and  these  will  be  found,  if  carefully 
examined,  to  Vest  entirely  and  exclu- 
sively on  observation  and  experiment. 
A  name  of  great  and  deserved  cele- 
brity is  indeed  opposed  to  this  opi- 
nion :  Professor  Robison  maintains, 
that  the  first  two  laws  of  motion  are  not 
matters  of  experience  or  contingency, 
depending  on  the  properties  which  it 
has  pleased  that  author  of  nature  to 
bestow  upon  body  ;  but  that  they  are 
to  us  necessary  truths.  The  proposi- 
tions announcing  them  do  not  so  much 
express  anything  with  r^ard  to  body, 
as  they  do  the  operations  of  our  mind 
when  contemplating  body.  Hence  he 
consistently  legards  the  first  and  se- 
cond laws  as  identical  propositions; 
but,  with  respect  to  the  third  law,  he  ia 
unwilling  to  regard  it  in  that  light, 
because,  though  it  is  really  a  law  of 
nature,  it  is  not  a  law  of  human 
thought ;  it  is  a  discovery.  The  con- 
trary involves  no  absurdity  or  contra^- 
diction.  It  would  indeed  be  contrary 
to  experience ;  but  things  might  have 
been  otherwise.  If,  however,  we  ex- 
amine the  first  and  second  laws,  we 
shall  be  convinced  that  they  also  are 
the  results  of  observation ;  but  of  ob- 
servation so  easy,  so  universally,  and 
so  imperceptibly  made,  that  we  are 
not  aware  of  it,  and  regard  the  truths 
it  teaches  as  innate  and  self-evident. 
Both  these  laws  rest  on  this  most  ge- 
neral principle,  that  every  effect  must 
have  a  cause ;  but  this  principle  is  as- 
suredly gathered  from  what  we  ob- 
serve and  experience. 

After,  however,  the  laws  of  motion 
and  the  other  laws  of  matter  are  esta- 
blished from  an  induction  of  facts;  they 
come  within  the  scope  and  application 
of  mathematics,  and  consequently  so 
far  lead  to  certain  and  necessary  con- 
clusions. Experiment,  for  instance, 
having  established  this  as  an  undoubt- 
ed and  unvarying  fact,  that  the  power 
of  gravity  is  directly  as  the  masses,  and 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance ; 
all  the  possible  and  actual  consequen- 
ces of  gravitv  may  be  calculated  with 
mathematical  certainty,  provided  the 
masses  and  distances  are  known.  Still, 
however,  that  portion  of  human  know- 
ledge,wYuc^ia\xiid\iAed\ni\itXjam^^ 
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certainty,  to  thct  which  we  derive  from 
mathematical  investigatioDB ;  or,  pre- 
hapi,  to  define  the  distinction  between 
them  more  accurately,  mathematical 
truths  are  necessary ;  they  could  not 
possibly  be  otherwise :  so  long  as  mag« 
nitude  and  figure  exist,  or  can  be  con- 
ceived to  exist,  they  must  be  truths. 
There  are  no  extraneous  circumstances 
which  can  alter  or  modify  them ;  they 
are  in  fiict  an  enumeration  of  the  pro- 
perties that  belong  to  magnitude  and 
figure.  In  the  circle,  for  example,  we 
b^n  with  the  radius  as  the  most 
simple,  and  deduce  all  the  other  pro- 
perties of  it ;  but  we  might  begin  with 
any  other,  and  thence  deduce  toe  equ^ 
lity  of  the  radii.  In  the  most  simple 
truths  of  physical  science,  we  depend 
entirely  on  observation  and  experi- 
ment ;  in  the  most  sublime  and  ast(^ 
nishing  application  of  these  truths, 
entirely  on  observation ;  but  unless  we 
observe  accurately,  and  observe  all 
that  can  modify  the  result,  the  law,  or 
general  fact  wc  deduce,  must  be  erro- 
neous ;  and  the  application  of  that  law, 
even  when  assisted  by  the  most  pro- 
found and  accurate  mathematical  rea- 
soning, leads  to  error. 

To  attain  physical  truth,  therefore, 
two  things  are  indispensably  requisite ; 
that  our  knowledge  of  facts  be  accu- 
rate, and  that  our  mathematical  rea- 
soning be  without  mistake.  To  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  law  of  gravity :  In 
the  history  of  this  branch  of  physical 
science,  there  are  two  facts  strikingly 
illustrative  of  the  remarks  we  have  just 
made.  Newton  might  have  been  in 
error  regarding  the  laws  of  gravity,  or, 
they  being  well  founded,  he  might 
have  been  in  c-rror  with  respect  to  facts, 
when  he  wished  to  apply  them ;  or^  these 
facts  also  being  correct,  he  might  com- 
mit mistakes  in  the  process  of  his  ma^ 
thematical  reasoning.  He  was  natural- 
Iv  very  anxious  to  ascertain  whether 
the  laws  of  gravity  extended  to  the 
heavenly  bodies,  in  the  hope  that  thus 
he  might  account  for  their  motions, 
and  perhaps  because  gravity,  as  dis- 
played by  their  mutual  actions,  would 
necessarily  be  free  from  these  extra- 
neous circumstances  which  interfered 
with  its  operation  near  the  surface  of 
the  earth. 

Accordingly    he    endeavoured    to 

compute  the  lorce  of  gravity  at  the 

moon,  of  course  proceeding  on  the  sup- 

voution  that  it  operated  by  the  same 

JMwg  there  aa  near  the  earth — that  is. 
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directly  as  the  masaet,  andinveraely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance.  His  aa« 
sumption  of  these  laws  was  correct ; 
his  calculations  were  correct;  but 
his  computation  did  not  agree  with 
the  phenomena.  This  arose  from  his 
ignorance  o£  the  real  magnitude  of  tht 
earth :  some  years  afterwards  this  wat 
ascertained  by  Picard;  and  Newton 
"  had  tile  inexpressible  satisfaction  of 
finding  that  bis  calculation  agreed  ex« 
actly  with  what  it  ought  to  be,  if  the 
opinion  he  had  formed  was  correct. 
He  therefore  concluded,  that  his  con- 
jecture was  correct,  and  that  the  mooa 
was  really  kept  in  her  orbit  by  the  force 
of  gravity,"  acting  exactly  on  the  same 
laws  as  near  the  surface  of  the  earth* 

This  is  an  instance  of  an  error  in 
physical  researches  arising  from  a  mil- 
take  with  regard  to  a  fact.  Newton's 
law  of  gravity  was  true  in  both  ita  par- 
ticulars ;  his  observations  on  the  effect 
of  gravity  at  the  moon  were  also  cor- 
rect ;  but  this  efiect  did  not  agree  with 
what  bis  calculations,  grounded  on  a 
mistaken  notion  of  the  earth's  magni- 
tude, led  him  to  expect. 

In  the  history  of  astronomy  we  have 
also  an  instance  of  error  proceeding 
from  the  other  cause  to  which  we  at 
luded.  Euler,  D'Alembert,  and  Clair- 
ault,  resolved  the  celebrated  problem 
of  the  three  bodies,  in  order  to  investi- 
gate all  the  lunar  inequalities  to  which 
gravity  could  give  rise :  the  result  was, 
that  they  agreed  in  finding,  by  the 
theory  of  gravitation,  the  motion  of  the 
lunar  perigee  only  half  as  great  aa  it 
appears  to  be  from  observation;  it 
seemed^  therefore,  that  gravity  did  not 
diminish  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
square  of  the  distance.  And  Clair- 
auit  concluded,  '*  that  the  law  of  at- 
traction was  not  ouite  so  simple  as  had 
been  imagined ;  ne  supposed  it  to  con- 
sist of  two  parts,  one  varying  inverse- 
ly as  the  square  of  the  distance,  and 
sensible  only  at  the  great  distance  of 
the  planets  from  the  sun ;  and  the 
other  increasing  in  a  greater  ratio,  sen- 
sible at  the  distance  of  the  moon  fVom 
the  earth."  Clatrault  first  detected  the 
error  which  he  and  the  other  two  ma- 
thematicians had  committed,  in  ha- 
ving neglected  some  small  quantities 
in  the  approximation  of  the  series 
which  represented  the  motion  of  the 
apogee — rectified  it,  reconciled  ohcer- 
vation  and  the  theory  of  gravity,  and 
thua  added  «i  ne^  ^raoH  v^  V^-wnvt* 
sality  oi  0\iA\».'<n  ci  x^teafc-  . 
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sjrstematic  theory^  aided  by  mathema^ 
tied  investications  and  observationBy 
mutoally  iUustrated  and  confinned 
emeh  other  so  much  as  in  astronomy. 
Sometimes  the  former  has  pointed  out 
the  fact  long  before  observation  and 
experiment  have  detected  it ;  but  more 
frrauently  what  has  long  been  obser« 
Tea«  but  unaccounted  for,  has  been 
proved  to  be  the  legitimate  and  ne- 
cessary result  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
by  mathematical  investigations.  Of 
toe  former  case,  the  conclusion  to 
'which  Newton  was  led  by  theory  and 
calculation  alone,  regarding  the  figure 
of  the  earth,  is  a  striking  and  most 
happy  instance:  at  the  time,  **  1686, 
wh^  he  computed  the  ratio  of  the  po- 
lar and  equatorial  diameters,  no  evi- 
dence from  actual  admeasurement  ex- 
isted; but  he  lived  till  it  was  ascertain- 
ed by  observation,  that  the  ratio  of  the 
polar  and  equatorial  diameters  of  Ju- 
piter was  nearly  such  as  his  theory 
gave  on  the  hypothesis  of  an  uniform 
density.  He  also  lived  till  the  results 
of  actual  admeasurement,  made  in 
France,  appeared  entirely  inconsistent 
with  the  form  which  he  had  assigned. 
Subsequent  measurements,  made  soon 
after  Newton's  death,  fully  established 
that  the  equatorial  exceeded  the  polar 
diameter.'   (Brinkley's  Astronomy,  p. 

Tne  periodical  inequalities  of  the 
moon  had  long  puzzled  astronomers  : 
these  were  all  reconciled  to  the  theory 
of  gravity  by  the  labours  of  La  Place, 
&c.  But  in  no  instance  have  the  in- 
vestigations of  this  celebrated  philoso- 
pher been  more  successful,  or  tended 
more  to  illustrate  the  application  of 
profound  mathematical  knowledge  to 
account  for  embarrassing  facts,  and  re- 
concile them  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
than  in  his  labours  regarding  the  se- 
cular equation  of  the  moon.  '*  What 
exquisite  delight,"  observes  Mr  Stew- 
art, **  must  La  Place  have  felt,  when, 
by  deducing  from  the  theory  of  gravi- 
tation, the  cause  of  the  acceleration  of 
the  moon's  mean  motion — an  accelera- 
tion which  proceeds  at  the  rate  of  little 
more  than  i  1"  in  a  century,  he  account- 
ed, with  such  mathematical  precision, 
for  all  the  recorded  observations  of  her 
place  from  the  infancy  of  astronomical 
science !  It  is  from  the  length  and 
abstruseness,  however,  of  the  reason- 
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ing  process,  and  from  the  powerful 
eflrcct  produced  on  the  imagination,  by 
a  calculus  which  brings  into  immediate 
contrast  with  the  immensity  of  time, 
such  evanescent  elements  as  the  frac- 
tional parts  of  a  second,  that  the  co« 
incidence  between  the  computation 
and  the  event  appears  in  this  in- 
stance so  peculiarly  striking." 

When  we  reflect  that  the  perfection 
to  which  astronomical  instruments  are 
now  brought — ^the  effect  of  which  is, 
in  reality,  to  render  our  observations 
more  accurate,  and  to  extend  them  to 
objects  and  motions  that  they  could 
not  reach  before — and  that  the  appli- 
cation of  mathematical  investigations 
to  such  observations  so  made,  have 
enabled  the  modems  to  compute  the 
weights  and  densities  of  most  of  the 
planets^-to  ascertain  their  respective 
sizes  and  distances  from  the  sun,  and 
their  mutual  actions,  and  the  result 
of  these  actions  on  their  orbits  and 
motions; — that  no  motion  is  now 
known  to  exist  in  the  system  that  can- 
not be  demonstrated  to  be  conformable 
to  the  laws  of  universal  gravitation, 
and  the  result  of  it ; — that  ihe  mean 
motions  and  the  mean  distances  of  aU 
the  planets  are  to  be  considered  inva- 
riable, and  the  efiects  of  their  mutual 
actions  are  all  periodical ; — that  the 
celebrated  dispute  between  Leibnitz 
and  Newton,  regarding  the  perma- 
nency of  the  system  of  the  universe, 
is  thus  settled  ;* — ^we  shall  not  hesi- 
tate to  acknowledge  that  this  branch 
of  physical  science,  resting  on  the  ob- 
servation and  experience  of  those  pro- 
perties of  matter,  which  are  the  most 
simple  and  universal,  and  which  are 
the  least  liable  to  be  counteracted  or 
suspended  by  extraneous  and  inappre- 
ciable circumstances,  and  on  the  ap- 
plication of  mathematical  investiga- 
tions to  these  laws,  is,  next  to  pure 
mathematics,  the  most  certain  kind  of 
human  knowledge. 

After  this  f^ll  explanation  of  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  on  which  our 
acquaintance  with  this  most  sublime, 
interesting,  and  important  division  of 
mechanical  philosophy  depends,  the 
manner  in  which  this  evidence  is  ob- 
tained, and  the  most  comprehensive 
views  of  the  universe  to  which,  by  its 
union  of  observation  and  mathemati- 
cal investigations,  it  has  already  con- 


'  la  die  Edinburgh  Acriew,  vol.  XIV.  p.  80|  see  some  excellent  remarks  on  the 
opjtoaite  opinioas  ofthne  two  great  men. 
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di|cted  m.  it  !■  unnecenary  to  go  into 
detail  with  respect  to  the  other  diti- 
sions  of  mechanical  philosophy.  Op« 
tics,  Acoustics,  Hydronymics,  &c.  are 
all  similar  to  Astronomy  in  the  nature 
of  their  evidence,  and  in  the  certaintr 
of  the  doctrines  and  facts  ahout  which 
they  are  conversant.  They  all  relate 
to  the  sensible  motions  of  matter, 
which  can  be  measured ;  consequent- 
ly, so  far  as  these  motions  are  accu- 
rately ascertained,  and  in  proportion 
as  they  are  least  liable  to  be  counter- 
acted or  modified  by  accidental  and 
extraneous  circumstances,  so  will  the 
particular  conclusions  and  general  prin- 
ciples to  which  mathematical  investi- 
gations applied  to  them  conduct  us, 
be  conformable  to  fact,  and  our  sure 
guides  in  predicting  what  will  occur, 
and  in  guiuing  our  operations.  As  we 
have  already  remarked,  so  far  as  ma- 
thematical investigations  are  concern- 
ed, we  tread  on  sure  ground  ; — but  if 
our  data  are  inaccurate,  or,  though 
accurate  in  themselves,  we  do  not  allow 
for  particular  circumstances,  our  ma- 
thematical investigations,  proceeding 
on  wrong  principles,  must  lead  to 
error ;  or,  even  wnen  proceeding  on  a 
sound  general  principle,  must  equally 
lead  to  error,  when  tne  particular  cir- 
cumstances which  take  tne  case  out  of 
the  range  of  this  principle  are  not  spe- 
cially noticed  and  allowed  for. 

We  come  next  to  another  great  di- 
vision of  human  knowledge,  quite  dis- 
tinct in  the  nature  of  the  evidence  on 
which  it  rests,  as  well  as  in  the  nature 
of  the  truths  about  which  it  is  con- 
versant, fronl  mechanical  philosophy : 
we  mean  Chemistry.  Tne  motions 
that  take  place  in  nature,  which  are 
the  objects  of  Astronomy,  are  sensible, 
can  be  measured,  and  do  not  affect  the 
properties  of  bodies,  or  occur  in  their 
mtegrant  and  constituent  parts.  Che- 
mistry, on  the  other  hand,  is  that 
science,  ''  the  object  of  which  is  to 
discover  and  explain  the  changes  of 
composition  that  occur  among  the  in- 
tegrant and  constituent  parts  of  dif- 
ferent bodies." 

Probably,  long  before  it  was  either 
ascertained  or  suspected  that  bodies, 
which  to  all  appearance  are  simple  and 
uncompounded,  were  in  reality  oon- 
stitutea  of  various  elements,  it  had 
been  found  that  the  union  of  two  or 
more  bodies,  as  they  exist  in  nature, 
in  some  cases  did  not  merely  increase 
thdr  baJk,  but  also  altered  their  pro- 


perties. Alchemy,  aflenrardt,  the 
offering  of  ignorance,  avarice,  and 
superstition,  conducted  its  votaries  to 
some  of  the  first  experimental  truths 
of  Chemistry.  Then  its  own  wonders^ 
acting  on  the  mind  of  the  philosopher^ 
and  the  advantages  it  held  out  to  those 
arts  of  life  that  are  connected  with  our 
health,  comforts,  and  luxuries,  tend« 
ed  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  this 
science,  till  it  arrived  at  its  present 
state.  It  is,  however,  entirely  a  science 
of  observation  and  experiment,  almost 
entirely  of  experiment^— except  so  far 
as  the  recent  doctrine  of  equivalents 
and  the  atomic  theory  may  place  it  on 
the  basis  of  mathematics.  Astronomy 
is  a  science  of  observation  ;  the  other 
branches  of  mechanical  philosophy,  of 
observation  and  experiment ;  but  Che* 
mistry  allows  experiment  a  much  wider 
range  than  any  of  these. 

To  it  alone  are  analysis  and  synthesis 
applicable ;  and  hence,  by  their  means, 
though  it  is  conversant  with  the  inte- 
grant parts  of  bodies,  and  with  the 
most  minute  and  rapid  operations  of 
nature,  and,  from  these  causes,  liable 
to  fVequent  sources  of  mistake  and 
error,  that  cannot,  without  much  dif- 
ficulty and  care,  be  either  detected  or 
accounted  for, — ^yet  the  great  and  pe- 
culiar advantage  it  derives  from  ana- 
lytical, as  well  as  synthetical  experi- 
ments, bestows  on  it  a  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, which,  without  the  union  of 
these  modes  of  proof,  it  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  attained. 

We  are  well  aware  that  some  of  the 
truths  of  Chemistry  rest  only  on  analy- 
tical proof,  and  that  in  some  cases  ana- 
lysis, as  where  it  is  applied  to  mineral 
waters  and  vegetable  and  animal  sub- 
stances, it  teaches  us  only  the  integrant 
parts  of  the  compound,  and  can  give  us 
little  certainty  with  respect  to  the  par- 
ticular combinations  of  them  in  tnese 
bodies ;  it  brings  out  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
carbon,  azoti,  &c. ;  it  enables  us  to  as- 
certain their  respective  ouantities,  but 
it  not  unf^equently  fails  to  shew  us 
how  and  in  what  proportions  they 
were  combined  in  the  body  subjected 
to  analysis.  But  we  are  here  regard- 
ing Cliemistry  generally,  and  therefore 
our  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  evi-* 
dencc  on  which  it  rests  are  sufficiently 
applicable  and  correct. 

We  are  also  aware  that  the  terms 
analysis  and  synthesis  are  u«ed  tA  ^st* 
note  mode«  oi  ^pvtMfi>  ^t  ^W^  ^iO&Rt 
Bciencei  we  «aMic\!iH5\^R-    "tVaX  ^^ki 
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filiiiotbei^ipUed,  with  an?  popriety, 
fo  tnetcpbysical  or  moral  mvestiga- 
lions,  though  sometimes  loosely  so 
doiie>  so  very  little  reflection  on  the 
nature  of  the  process  which  the  terms 
respectively  imply,  will  convince  any 
one,  who  will  employ  it>  that  we  deem 
it  unnecessary  to  prove  their  total  inap« 
plicability  to  those  branches  of  know- 

Nor,  in  our  opinion,  can  synthesis 
and  analysis  be  deemed  processes  by 
which  we  attain  any  kind  of  mathe- 
matical truth,  either  as  respects  their 
pirict  and  etymological  meaning,  or  as 
they  are  employed  in  explaining  those 
facts  that  relate  to  the  composition  and 
decomposition  of  bodies.  In  Chemis- 
try^  bodies  formed  of  different  ele- 
ments are  the  subject  of  our  observa- 
tion and  experiment ;  our  object  is  to  de- 
compound them  if  we  can,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  analyse  them  so  as  to  ascer- 
tain the  elements  of  which  they  are 
formed  ;  and,  in  order  to  put  the  ac- 
curacy of  our  analysis  to  the  test,  we 
take  the  elements  which  it  exhibits, 
and  by  synthesis,  or  putting  them  to- 
gether, reproduce  a  compound  ;  if, 
when  this  is  done,  the  same  compound 
ia  formed,  we  conclude  that  our  ana- 
lysis has  been  accurate,  and  conducted 
us^  not  only  to  the  simple  elements, 
but  also  to  the  proportions  in  which 
they  existed  in  the  compound.  Both 
these  modesof  proof  are  not  applicable 
to  all  chemical  researches ;  ana  in  the 
same  manner,  as  agents  must  be  used 
in  our  analysis,  so  ap;ents  must  be  used 
to  re-unite,  by  synthesis,  the  elements 
into  the  same  compound.  But  our  re- 
marks are  sufficiently  accurate  and  ac- 
cordant with  chemical  investigations, 
to  illustrate  the  nature  of  analysis 
and  synthesis,  when  employed  in  this 
science. 

The  geometrical  analysis  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  this.  Assuming  the  truth 
mi  the  proposition,  its  ollject  is  to 
prove,  that  it  leads  either  to  another 
problem  previously  known  to  be  true, 
or  to  a  theorem  previously  demonstra- 
ted, or  to  one  which  involves  an  ope- 
ration known  to  be  impracticable,  or 
a  theorem  which  involves  a  contradic- 
tion, or  is  known  to  be  false.  Synthe- 
tical demonstration  reverses  this,  by 
letting  out  from  the  more  simple  pro- 
blem or  theorem,  and  by  means  of 
them  arriving  at  the  proof  of  the  more 
eqmpUcated  proposition.  But  if  our 
remarka  on  the  nature  of  mathemati- 


cal truth  are  well  founded,  the  whole 
difference  between  these  two  modes  of 
proof  will  amount  to  this :  That  in 
the  case  of  analysis  we  assume  the 
more  complicated  property,  and  thence 
deduce  the  more  simple ;  whereas,  in 
avnthesia,  we  deduce  the  more  com- 
plicated from  the  more  simple.  Thus, 
from  the  equality  of  the  radii  of  a 
circle,  we  may  deduce  all  the  other 
properties  of  it,  which  are  not  so  ap- 
parent and  simple ;  or  taking  one  of 
these  latter  complicated  properties  for 
sranted,  we  may  prove  that  it  must 
be  such  as  the  proposition  lays  down, 
by  its  involving  and  necessarily  sup- 
posing the  equality  of  the  radii.  .The 
evidence,  by  whatever  steps  it  pro- 
ceeds, ultimately  resolves  itself  into 
the  perception  of  identity.  In  the  case 
of  analysis,  as  it  is  called,  the  steps 
lead  us  from  what  is  more  to  what  is 
less  complicated,  till  we  reach  the 
most  simple ;  in  synthesis,  as  it  is 
called,  the  steps  lead  us  from  the  most 
simple  truths,  gradually  to  the  more 
complicated  ;  but  the  result  is  the 
same — the  perception  of  identity.  We 
are  apt  to  be  led  astray  from  the  real 
nature  of  mathematical  evidence,  by 
denominating  one  proposition  the  con- 
sequence of  another ;  whereas,  as  all 
the  truths  in  pure  mathematics  are 
co-existent  in  point  of  time,  this  can 
justly  be  predicated  of  them,  only 
with  a  reference  to  our  established 
arrangements,  by  which  we  proceed 
from  the  more  simple  to  the  more 
complex  properties  of  figure  and  mag- 
nitude. 

The  algebraical  analysis  may  also 
be  shewn  to  be  essentially  different 
from  that  employed  in  Chemistry — 
not  to  be  consonant  to  the  spirit  and 
etymological  meaning  of  the  term,  .and 
in  reality  to  conduct  us  only  to  an 
identical  proposition.  To  take  a  plain 
and  simple  case,  which,  however,  will 
explain  the  real  nature  of  algebraical 
analysis  in  its  most  complex  form. 
The  resolution  of  an  equation  amounts 
to  this,  the  proof  of  the  identity  of  the 
two  sides  of  it :  Before  it  is  resolved, 
one  side  contains  a  known  quantity : 
the  other  side  two  or  more  quantities, 
all  of  which  except  one  is  known ;  and 
these,  when  certam  operations  are  per- 
formed upon  them,  of  addition,  sub- 
traction, &c.  are  held,  by  the  propo- 
sition, to  be  equal  to  the  quantity  on 
the  oitiet  side  of  the  equation.  It  will 
be  ftdTEutled  tjhax  ^^^  is  at\  Identical 
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proportion ;  it  will  also  be  admitted^ 
that  8 — ^S:=6  is  also  an  Identical  pro- 
portion,  though  not  stated  in  such 
idain  and  obvious  terms.  Now,  in  the 
equation  x — 2=6,  the  object  is  to  find 
the  value  of  a? ;  by  the  terms,  it  is 
stated  to  be  equal  to  6,  when  8  are 
taken  from  it ;  consequently,  the 
question  simply  is, — what  number  is 
greater  than  6  by  8 ;  and  whether  we 
answer  6+2  =8=x ;  or  jf=8=  6+8, 
the  proportion  is  identical :  the  terms 
may  vary ;  in  one  case  be  more  simple 
ana  familiar  than  in  another ;  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  identity  is  made 
manifest,  may  in  one  case  be  short  and 
plain>  and  in  another  long,  laborious, 
and  com^icated,  but  the  result  is  the 
same.  The  equation  18=12  is  in 
words,  OS  well  as  in  fact,  so  obviously 
identical,  that  no  person,  notwith- 
standing the  terms,  can  hesitate  about 
it.  The  equation  8—6  X  4+  4=18, 
is  also  identical,  though,  from  the 
terms  not  being  identical,  and  a  pro- 
cess being  required  of  subtracting, 
adding,  and  multiplying,  the  identity 
is  not  so  soon  made  out  and  perceivea. 

Algebraical  analysis,  then,  conducts 
us  to  truth,  by  enabling  us  to  ascer- 
tain the  value  of  an  unknown  quan- 
tity, which, '  together  with  certain 
known  quantities,  makes  up  a  given 
quantity;  if  none  of  the  quantities 
are  known,  the  given  quantity  cannot 
be  ascertained.  Whereas  in  chemical 
analysis,  it  is  not  necessary  that  any 
of  the  component  parts  should  be  pre- 
viously known,  in  order  to  determine 
the  constitution  of  a  body. 

The  phenomena  of  organized  mat- 
ter, whether  vegetable  or  animal,  must 
be  ascertained  and  accounted  for,  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  all  other 
branches  of  science,  except  mathema- 
tics ;  by  a  careful  and  repeated  atten- 
tion to  them ;  by  the  abstraction  of 
every  circumstance  that  is  adventi- 
tious and  incidental,  as  well  as  of  those 
which  disturb  or  modify  the  more  ge- 
neral and  regular  appearances  and  re- 
sults. Ciiemistry  anbrds  its  aid ;  but 
it  is  apt  to  lead  astray,  as,  both  in  the 
yegetable  and  animal  world,  there  are 
agents  in  existence  which  either  pre- 
vent the  laws  of  chemistry  fVom  exert* 
ing  their  influence,  or  produce  results 
for  which  these  laws  cannot  account* 
Here  there  is  a  source  of  error ;  che- 
mistry can  decompose  the  vegetable 
and  animal  frame  into  its  component 
parti;,  these  aiv  few  Mad  dmpUg  e3> 


actly  such  as  we  meet  in  ODOmniied 
matter,  but  chemistry  is  utterly  inca^ 
pable  of  reforming  what  she  has  d^ 
compounded,  or  even  of  accounting^ 
for  the  appearances  and  properties 
which  these  elements,  as  united  by 
the  hand  of  nature,  exhibit.  The  laws 
of  vegetable  and  animal  life  most 
therefore  be  drawn  from  their  owil 
facts,  though  chemistry  may  assist  ii4 
in  explaining  a  few  of  the  subordi- 
nate phenomena,  or  guide  us  in  some 
of  our  investigations. 

But  though  our  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  vegetable  and  animal 
life  cannot  be  much  advanced,  and 
may  be  retarded  by  chemistry,  and  in 
this  respect  our  knowledge  of  them 
and  of  tneir  causes  must  rest  on  t^eir 
own  peculiar  grounds;  yet,  on  the 
other  nand,  they  present  a  path  un- 
known in  the  study  of  unorganised 
matter,  which,  if  pursued  with  atten* 
tion  and  with  suflScient  knowledge^ 
will  frequently  lead  to  the  truth. 
From  what  we  do  ourselves,  and  what 
we  observe  in  others,  we  are  convin* 
ced  that  wherever  there  is  a  conforma- 
tion of  parts,  these  pu'ts  must  haye 
some  function  to  perform ;  there  must 
have  been  some  end  and  use  in  view. 
When  we  perceive  the  conformation 
of  plants  and  animals,  the  association 
of  our  ideas  leads  us  to  reason  on  this 
principle ;  we  conclude,  without  hesi- 
tation, that  every  organ  must  have 
had  its  appropriate  destination  and 
use;  hence  we  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain its  use;  and  this  advances  our 
knowledge  in  two  modes ;  in  the  first 
place  directly,  by  bringing  usacquaint- 
ed  with  its  use ;  and,  secondly,  indi- 
rectly, by  leading  us  to  exam  me  into 
the  construction  of  other  organs,  which 
may  be  either  necessary  towards  the 
use  we  have  ascertained,  or  which,  from 
perceiving  that  use  accomplished,  we  - 
infer  must  exist,  in  order  to  brine 
about  a  higher  and  more  general  end. 
The  circumstances  and  conjectures 
which  led  Harvey  to  the  discovery  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  as  stated 
by  Mr  Boyle,  (Works,  vol.  IV.  p. 
639,)  are  strongly  and  beautifully  il- 
lustrative of  the  sources  of  truth, 
which  are  open,  in  the  study  of  organ- 
ized matter,  to  those  who  proceed  with 
due  knowledge  and  caution,  on  the  idea 
that  eyery  organ  and  system  of  organs 
must  have  not  only  their  peculiar  nJae, 
but  oo-oj^ate^VcL  «S\  VScL^cSa  ^^v^>\&r» 
waida  one  fictaX  fjc^^^-^'^^  ^^[wa«w%i* 


Jipp  ftod  nprodocdoa  of  the  Twetable  of  dreomstaDoes  and  actions  iu  {larti-i 

Mid  anhnal  in  which  they  are  foiuid.^  cularcaaeSy  that  are  totally  at  yarianoe 

.  If  we  aaoend  ftom  mere  life  to  the  with  the  g^^ntl  principle  of  humaD 

MtioM  of  linng  hcinga^  we  still  find  nature.    The  lessons  of  experience, 

fjbB  path  to  real  and  oaeftd  knowledge  on  the  great  oonoerns  of  human  life, 

Ijhe  aame.    At  first  sight  it  seems  im-  which  we  may  draw  from  attending  to 

poisihle  to  discoyer  any  common  prin-  the  history  of  our  own  specia,  it  is 

fbles  among  the  almost  infinite  ya-  well  ohseryed^'^sequire  an  uncommon 

naty  of  animated  heings  with  which  dc«ree  of  acuteness  and  good  sense  to 

Aie  workl  abounds ;  but  we  afterwards  coUect  them,  and  a  still  more  uncom- 

ppeeiye  that  in  some  respects  they  all  ,  mon  decree  of  caution,  to  apply  them 

ilgree;  these  points,  of  course,  impress  to  practice ;  not  only  because  it  is  dif- 

na  more  strongly  and  deeply,  as  pre-  ficult  to  find  cases  m  which  the  com- 

■stithip  themselyes  much  'more  fire-  binations  of  circumstances  are  exactly 

men^,  than  the  points  in  which  they  the  same,  but  because  the  peculiarities 

oiffinr ;  and  on  these  the  most  general  of  indiyilnal  character  are  infinite, 

nrincipleB,  whidi  in  reality  are  only  and  the  real  springs  of  action  in  our 

ne  moat  general  and  simpleparts,  are  ftUow-creatures,  are  objects  only  of 

iMinded.   Abatraeting  them,  we  trace  yague  and  doubtfid  cotgecture/'   fiut 

another  class  of  resemblances,  which  on  the  other  hand,  the  application  of 

io  not  extend  to  so  many  aa  the  for-  general  principles,  which,  of  course, 

«iar;  and  this  seryes  as  the  foundation  are  drawn  fhwd  what  is  common  to 

of  another  set  of  principles ;  these  the  human  character  in  all  times  and 

priiicii^esy  or  general  ^Mts,  t9  which  places,  must  proye  correct  and  useful, 

jHt  thus  reduce  our  knowledge,  we  when  it  is  made  to  large  masses,  or  to 

term  the  laws  of  nature,  in  aU  its  de-  the  final  and  permanent  result  of  a 

nartments  except  mathematics.    We  ateadyand  continued  operation  of  cau- 

ttina proceed gradually,disengaffing the  aes:— andprindpleslessgeneraUdrawn, 

points  of  resemblance,  till  at  MSt  our  ftr  instance,  fVom  a  thorough  know- 

neta  rdate  neeuliariy  and  exdusiyely  ledge  of  national  character,  and  fjrom 

fo  indiyiduais.  the  dreumstances  of  all  kinds,  phyd- 

The  prqeess,  therefore,  which  we  eal,  political,  moral,  religious,  &c.  by 

porsue^  in  order  to  gain  such  a  know-  which  itia  surrounded  and  acted  upon, 

led^  of  man,  is  exacdj  that  which  must  be  instructiye  and  useful,  in 

tfaebounist  or  natural  historian  pur-  enabling  us  to  conjecture  respecting 

•oea  in  acquiring  and  arranging  his  the  future  eyents  and  condition  of  that 

knowledge  of  planta  and  animals.  Our  nation  from  which  they  are  drawn, 

eonduaions  will  be  the  more  ^^eneral,  and  the  consequences  that  will  result 

«nd  the  more  eertdnly  and  uniformly  to  it,  fWxn  any  particular  measure  or 

applicable  to  future  contingencies,  in  line  of  conduct, 

proportion  as  we  extend  our  yiews  We  must,  howeyer,  gojud  against 

Dt»n  particulars  to  generals,  and  firom  the  error  of  applyingprindples  or  ge- 

indiyiduals  to  communities.  neral  maxims  to  di£»rent  combina- 

In  no  part  of  our  inyestigations  and  tions  of  dreumstances  from  those  on 

endeayours  to  gain  knowledge,  do  we  which  they  are  founded ;  if  we  apply 

find  more  difficulties  and  obatructiona  sndi  as  are  drawn  from  any  particular 

in  our  path,  than  in  what  relates  to  nation  to  mankind  in    general,   we 

hmnan  character ;  we  are  often  apt,  most  be  led  to  error ;  because  in  this 

in  the  midst  of  our  perplexities  and  case  we  i^ly  principles  that  are  drawn 

nistakea,  to  question  whether  the  law  from  circumstances  peculiar  to  that 

of  nature,  that  like  causes  will  always  nation^to  mankind  at  large ;  the  ge- 

produce  like  efiksts,  and  like  efibcta  neral  prindples  really  applicable  to 

always  fiow  firom  like  causes,  applies  to  whom,  are,  m  course,  orawn  from  dr- 

it ;  or  in  other  words,  whether  nature  oomstancea  not  national,  but  common 

ia  permanent  and  stable  here,  as  in  all  to  all  mankind.    And  we  shall  also 

die  other  diyisicms  of  her  empire,  fkll  into  error,  if  we  apply  the  prind- 

llenoe  we  are  too  apt  to  suppose  or  ad-  plea  drawn  fi^om  our  Icnowleoge  of 

mdi  the  posdbility  or  actual  existence  qne  nation,  to  the  diaracter  and  eyents 

.   *  See  some  excdleDtniDavks  en  the  doetriaa  of  find  esase^  as  it  it  improperiy  called, 

la'Mr  Stewait^s  Elsnunts  of  the  PbOesqphy  of  the  Human  Mind,  yoL  IL  pp.  45a-. 

AjfT*  4i0  ^dkiaot  and  in  the  Piefisos  to  the Sdilisn  of  OsriiaaVi  Physioo.Xheol0gy, 

/wMbWeriSiMeiSftbimi  •                                  ^^' 
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of  another;  for  that  would,  in  fact^ 
be  expecting  that  the  same  events 
fihoiild  flow  from  a  different  combina- 
tion of  causes. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  we  are  perfectly 
safe  and  justified  in  applying  those 
principles  which  are  common  to  hu- 
man nature,  to  any  |)articular  nation, 
or  individual ;  we  are  not  quite  so  safe, 
however,  in  applying  the  principles 
which  national  character  supplies,  to 
any  one  individual  of  that  nation, 
though,  in  proportion  as  we  apply 
them  to  a  greater  number  of  indivi- 
duals, so  will  be  the  probability  that 
the  application  will  be  appropriate 
and  fitting. 

If  this  sketch  of  the  nature  and 
sources  of  human  knowledge  be  cor- 
rect, it  may  be  divided  into  two  grand 
branches ;  the  first  is  conversant  about 
those  properties  which  are  not  only 
common  to  all  things,  but  which  seem 
essential  to  matter,  and  without  which 
we  cannot  even  conceive  matter  to  ex- 
ist: figure,  extension,  magnitude,  and 
pumber,  each  of  these  i)roperties  of 
matter  have  certain  relations,  which 
are  as  necessary  and  essential  as  the 
properties  themselves ;  and  to  assert 
thit  they  do  not  exist,  or  that  they  are 
different  from  what  they  are  found  to 
be,  is  to  maintain  a  contradiction  as 
real  though  not  so  manifest,  as  to  as- 
sert that  matter  could  exist  without 
those  properties,  among  which  these 
relations  subsist.  That  branch  of  hu- 
man knowledge  which  is  employed  in 
investigating  tnese  relations,  is  mathe- 
matics; and  as  those  properties  of 
matter  about  which  it  is  conversant  are 
obvious  and  simple,  neither  obscured 
nor  acted  uimn  by  circumstances,  no 
doubts  or  dilficultics  can  arise  from 
those  sources  which  mainly  create 
them  in  tlie  other  grand  branch  of  hu- 
man knowledge.  The  process  by  which 
a  mathematical  proportion  is  proved, 
may  he  long,  prolix,  and  abstruse,  re- 
quiring close  and  continued  attention, 
and  great  skill  and  preparatory  infor- 
mation, but  its  result,  if  accurate,  must 
lead  to  a  certain  and  necessary  truth, 
an  identical  proportion,  the  reverse  of 
which  involves  a  real  and  absolute  con- 
tradiction. 

The  other  grand  branch  of  human 
knowledge,  though  consisting  of  seve- 
ral suboniinate  parts,  all  of  wnich  may 
again  be  divided  into  parts  still  more 
subordinate,  relates  to  properties  of 
matter  or  mind  which  do  not  seem  es- 
tKatiMl—propcrtJea  which  we  can  con- 
cHw  cither  not  to  exist  at  all,  ox  to 


exist  in  different  relations  from  those 
which  they  actually  possess.  Our 
knowledge  of  these  properties  depends 
entirely  on  the  pennanency  and  stabi- 
lity of  the  order  of  nature,  and  on  that 
constitution  of  the  human  mind  by 
which  our  ideas  are  associated ;  the 
permanency  of  the  order  of  nature  im- 
plies that  every  preceding  circum- 
stance being  the  same,  every  following 
circumstance  will  be  the  same;  and 
that  where  any  of  the  preceding  cir- 
cumstances are  different,  some  of  the 
following  circumstances  will  be  difi[er- 
ent  also;  or,  that  a  difference  in  the 
effect  must  have  been  ])recedcd  and 
occasioned  by  some  difference  in  the 
cause.  Our  object  in  endeavouring  to 
attain  physical,  moral,  and  intellec- 
tual, or  political  truth,  must  be  to  find 
out  what  previous  circumstances  be- 
long peculiarly  to  each  effect  or  result : 
by  associating  these  and  these  only  in 
our  mind  with  the  event  or  result,  we 
gain  that  knowledge  which  will  not 
only  enable  us  to  account  for  what  hap- 
pens, but  to  pretlict  what  will  happen, 
and  in  many  cases  to  produce  what 
will  benefit  us,  or  to  avert  what  would 
prove  injurious. 

To  account  for  a  thing,  or  to  explain 
how  it  happens,  is  in  reality  only  to 
apply  a  general  truth  to  a. particular 
case ;  this  general  truth  or  fact  may 
again  be  explained  by  one  still  more 
simple  and  general,  till  at  last  we  ar- 
rive at  a  fact  which  we  cannot  explain. 
As  knowledge,  however,  increases,  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  go  still  farther  bock ; 
but  probably  we  shall  never  be  able  to 
perceive  as  necessary  a  connexion  be- 
tween the  physical  properties  of  mat- 
ter, as  we  do  in  its  mathematical  pro- 
perties. We  can  conceive  gravity  not 
tending  to  the  centre — we  can  conceive 
it  causing  bodies  to  fall  at  a  greater  or 
less  rate  than  16  l-12th  feet  in  a  se- 
cond ;  but  so  long  as  gravity  tends  to 
the  centre,  it  must  follow  tlic  law  of 
decreasing  as  the  squares  of  the  dis- 
tances increase. 

Political  Economy  being  conversant 
about  the  conduct  of  mankind,  and 
the  circumstances  that  influence  their 
condition,  and  tend  to  advance  or  re- 
tard their  progress  in  civilization  and 
wealth — requires  for  its  legitimate  and 
successful  study,  a  careful  attention  to 
those  facts  that  are  i)eculiar,  acciden- 
tal, or  temporary,  so  as  to  separate 
them  ftoTtv  tViou^  "vVvviV  vctt  \«vvst^  y^- 
mancut  aiiA  ^cTkeT;j\,>oe^ci^  ^^  Sx^ 
our  gcucTOi  cowc\vx^\ox»  \  wA  \\.  ^ 
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general  condaBiona^  bo  as  to  allow  for 
the  operation  of  particular  causes.  The 
order  of  nature  is  as  stable  and  per- 
manent in  what  relates  to  man  in  all 
his  relations  and  actions^  as  it  is  in 
what  relates  to  matter ;  but  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  trace  this  order,  and 
to  aepamte  what  is  universally  true 
from  what  is  only  p;encrally  so,  and 
what  is  more  generally  true  from  what 
is  BO  in  various  diminishing  degrees. 
Till  this  is  done,  our  associations  must 
be  erroneous ;  in  our  belief  and  ex- 
pectation, things  will  be  united  as 
cause  and  effect,  which  are  not  united 
in  nature ;  hence  our  belief  will  be 
erroneous — our  expectations  disap- 
pointed— our  predictions  will  prove 
nlie^  and  our  conduct  will  be  at  va- 
riance with  our  substantial  good. 
The  real  nature  of  the  evidence  on 


CFeb. 


which  Political  Economy  rests,  and 
the  sources  from  which  tnat  evidence 
oi]^t  to  be  drawn,  next  require  our 
consideration ;  and  we  trust  that  the 
contents  of  the  present  paper  will  not 
be  deemed  irrelevant  or  useless,  if  by 
means  of  them  we  are  the  better  able 
to  define  and  explain  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  on  which  Political  Economy 
must  rest — to  unfold  the  sources  from 
which  that  evidence  must  be  derived, 
and  thence  to  prove,  that,  containing 
within  itself  principles  drawn  from 
numerous  and  well-established  facts, 
and  which,  therefore,  while  the  order 
of  nature  is  stable  and  permanent, 
must  be  guides  for  our  conjectures, 
expectations,  advice,  and  conduct  in 
future,  it  deserves  the  name  and  rank 
of  a  science.^ 


*  In  treating  the  subject  of  this  paper,  we  have  purposely  omitted  all  consideration 
of  the  influence  of  language  on  knowledge.  We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  regard  it 
at  an  instrument  of  thought,  except  perhaps  to  the  extent,  in  the  instance,  and  in  simi- 
lar  instances  to  that  stated  by  Uobbes :  (Treatise  on  Human  Nature,  ch.  v.  §  4.:)  nume- 
ral and  universal  arithmetic  certainly  could  not  be  carried  to  any  extent,  even  by  a  soli- 
tary individual,  without  some  marks  for  number.  The  influence  of  language  on  the 
reception  and  communicatbn  of  knowledge,  is  quite  a  distinct  subject.  AVe  have  already 
referred  to  Locke  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  words.  Voltaire,  who  sometimes  condenses 
into  a  short  and  epigrammatic  sentence  much  solid  truth,  more  perhaps  than  he  was 
himself  aware  of,  remarks,  in  rather  too  sweeping  and  unqualified  a  manner,  however— 
"  TAlphabet  fut  rorioine  de  toutes  les  connoissances  de  Thomme,  et  de  toutes  scs 
BOttises.**  We  shall  afterwards  see  grounds  to  assent  to  the  latter  part  of  this  sentence, 
in  reference  to  Political  Economy. 

The  metaphysics  of  human  knowledge,  of  which  this  paper  treats,  though  necessa- 
rily in  a  very  summary  and  imperfect  manner,  involve  much  that  is  extremely  curious 
and  instructive,  but  they  are  also  beset  with  much  obscurity  and  difficulty.  I)*Alem« 
bert  well  remarks,  ^*  A  proprement  parler  il  n*y  a  point  de  science  qui  n*ai  sa  meta- 
physique,  si  on  entend  par  ce  mot  les  principes  generaux  sur  lesquelles  une  science  est 
appuyee,  et  qui  sont  comrae  le  germe  des  verites  de  detail  qu'  elte  renfcrme  et  qu*  clle 
expose  ;  principes  d*  on  11  faut  partir  pour  deoouvrir  de  nouvelles  verites,  ou  auxquels 
11  est  necessaire  de  remonter  pour  mettre  au  creiiset  les  verites  qu*  on  croit  decouvrir." 
(Elemens  de  Philosophic ;  Edaircissement  15  sur  I'usage  et  sur  Tabus  dc  la  Aletaphy- 
sique  en  Geometric,  et  en  general  dans  les  Sciences  Alathematiqucs.)  There  are  some 
very  profound  observations  on  the  respective  provinces  of  physics  and  metaphysics  in  tlie 
theory  of  motion,  by  Berkley,  in  his  Tract  de  Motu,  first  published  in  1721,  and  in- 
corporated in  a  miscellany,  containing  several  tracts  on  various  subjects,  by  the  Bishop 
of  Cloyne,  Dublin,  1752. 

D*Alembert  remarks,  in  the  Edaircissement  already  referred  to,  that  the  use  and 
abuse  of  metaphysics  is  particularly  perceptible  in  its  application  to  the  infinitesimal 
calculus.  The  real  metaphysics  of  this  highest  branch  of  mathematics  Ln  still  a  desi- 
deratum, notwithstanding  the  tracts  that  were  jrablished  in  reply  to  Berkley's  Ana- 
lyst, particularly  those  by  Dr  Pcmbcrton,  and  Mr  Robins,  and  an  anonymous  one,  en- 
titkid  '^  An  Introduction  to  the  Doctrine  of  Fluxions,'*  London,  173G — the  disquisitions 
of  D'Alembert  himself  in  the  work  referred  to ;  and  the  express  treatise  of  Camot  on 
the  subject,  entitled  *^  Reflexions  sur  la  Metaphysique  du  Calcul  Infinitesimal." 

The  metaphysics  of  a  more  confined  branch  of  Mathematics  is  still  more  obscure ;  indeed 

it  is  entirely  mdden,  notwithstanding  the  endeavours  of  D'Alembert,  Euler,  Bernou- 

Ule,  Madaurin,  Playfair,  Buce,  and  a  writer  (Playfab  ?)  in  die  Edinburgh  Review, 

July  1808,  to  bring  it  to  light ;  we  allude  to  the  theory  of  imaginary  or  impossible 

quantities.  Mr  C.  Buder,  in  his  Reminiscences,  well  observes,  *'  Perhaps  the  reason. 

ing  on  impossible  quantities,  and  exterminating  them  by  algebraic  operations,  till  the 

iiSMnble  symbols  disappear,  and  an  equation  of  real  quantities  is  produced,  is  the 

b^cBt  sDd  watt  deligbdul  eilbrt  o£  the  human  understanding."    And  yet  the  nature 

f^^MM powerHd.  iagtrumentf  and  (he  prindple  and  means  }yf  whidi  Vl  or^eEsXxa^  v^  «a  \a 

^^<w«  weft  impoHant  rasuies,  Bomeof  whidi  csnnotbeaJkUA&t^\>3  la^  «^w  mttiEifi^ 

^^^^mmS^*  *7  «  method  wo  ooncise  and  of  sucU  ca»v  avt?^w»^^^  ^=»®^  ^^  ^**^^ 
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We  are  by  no  means  certain  that  we 
shall  much  entertain  our  readers  in 
general  by  anything  we  have  to  say  in 
rmrd  to  these  gay  and  lively  volumes. 
The  world  have  decided  (netru  conJ\ 
that  they  are  Theodore  Hook's,  and 
nothing  even  suspected  .to  be  his  can 
run  the  smallest  risk  of  being  neglect- 
ed. The  former  series  formed  the 
chief  table-talk  of  London  for  consi- 
derably more  than  nine  days  last  sea- 
8on>  and  has  subsequently  enjoyed  no 
trivial  share  of  popularity,  even  in  the 
remotest  of  our  provinces.  The  vo- 
lumes now  before  us  are  at  least  equal 
to  then  predecessors  in  merit  of  idl 
kinds,  with  only  the  necessary  and  un* 
avoidable  exception  of  novelty  in  style; 
and  we  have  no  sort  of  doubt  they 
are  destined  to  have  quite  an  equd 
measure  of  success. 

The  novelty  of  Theodore's  style,  as 
applied  to  this  species  of  composition, 
formed,  without  doubt,  the  principal 
attraction  of  his  first  series,  unless  even 
that  must  yield  ihepae  to  die  universal 
tospicion  which  forthwith  got  abroad, 
that  the  author  had  drawn  his  mate- 
rials, not  from  human  nature  in  gene- 
ral, as  studied  in  the  comparative  cha- 
racters aiid  actions  of  many  indivi- 
duals, but  from  particular  and  precise 
bits  of  human  nature,  as  embodied  in 
the  doings  and  sayings  of  particular 
individuals.  This  suspicion  was,  we 
cannot  doubt,  in  some  degree  just,  in 
regard  to  the  Tale  of  Danvere,  but  we 
are  not  aware  that  anything  of  the  sort 
has  been  established,  or  even  shewn 
to  be  probable,  in  regard  to  any  others 
of  that  series.  As  to  the  present  se- 
ries, we  are  certainly  inclined  to  put 
entire  faith  in  the  prefatory  denial  of 
*'  Portrait-Painting."  We  have  no  no- 
tion that  any  one  of  these  tales  is 
merely  a  caricature  of  the  history  of 
one  particular  individual.  As  little, 
however,  can  we  doubt  that  innume- 
rable subordinate  sketches  after  indi- 
vidual life  will  be  forthwith  recogni- 
zed ;  and  so  far  all  is  well.  Such  was 
assuredly  the  practice  of  all  the  old 
novelists.  Witness  a  tolerably  com- 
petent judge.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who, 
in  one  of  his  excellent  prefaces  to 
Ballantyne's  Novelist's  Library,  has 


distinctly  expressed  his  belief,  that 
"  Every  comic  writer  of  fiction 
draws,  and  must  draw,  largely 
FROM  HIS  OWN  CIRCLE."  The  qucs- 
tion,  then,  is  one  merely  as  to  d^;ree. 
Mr  Hook  may  have  drawn  more  lately 
from  his  own  circle  than  other  writers 
of  the  same  class ;  he  has  at  least  in- 
vented for  himself  no  new  tpeciet  of  li- 
cence. The  truth  seems  to  ne,  that  his 
habits  of  life  and  course  of  destiny 
having  thrown  him  almost  exclusive- 
ly among  persons  possessed  of  some 
notoriety,  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  et' 
^uistet  should  have  been  traced  more 
immediatelv,  and  withYar  sreater  in- 
terest, to  their  originals,  tnan  those 
perhaps  quite  as  faithlessly  faithful  of 
scribes  moving  in  quieter  circles  of  so- 
ciety. 

His  tales,  then,  came  before  the  pub- 
lic with  two  decided  claims  to  popu- 
larity. Their  materials  were  arawn 
in  no  trifling  measure,  and  were  sup- 
posed to  be  entirely  drawn,  from  what 
he  himself  hod  actually  witnessed 
among  some  of  the  most-talked-about 
circles  of  London  life ;  and  they  were 
written  in  a  style  distinguished  by  se- 
veral most  attractive  qiudities.  There 
are  plenty  of  people  who  can,  even  in 
these  plotless  days,  invent  far  better 
plots  for  stories  tnan  Theodore  Hook. 
There  are  plenty  who  can  command 
passions  ana  feehngs  higher,  far  high- 
er, in  class,  than  those  he  wishes  to 
meddle  with :  There  are  several,  cer- 
tainly, who  can  lead  us  to  look  much 
deeper  into  character,  and,  indeed, 
who  have  much  wider  and  more  phi- 
losophical notions  of  what  constitutes 
charcLcier,  than  he  appears  to  have.  But 
who  is  he  that  has  touched  with  equal 
skill  the  actual  living,  reigning  foUies 
of  the  existing  society  of  England,  or 
rather,  say  we,  of  London  ?  Who  is  he 
that  glances  over  the  absurdities  of  the 
actual  everyday  surface-life  of  our  own 
day  with  so  sharp  and  quizzical  a  pen  ? 
And  who,  finally,  contrives,  by  gene- 
ral lightness  of  touch,  facility  of  tran- 
sition, careless  recklessness  of  allusion, 
and  perpetual  interspersion  of  really 
masterly  paragraphs  of  humorous  de- 
scription, to  make  all  the  world  forget 
the  absurdities  of  plots,  which  are  not 
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cyen,  tn  many  histaiices,  very  new, — 
the  uninteresting  characters  of  a  hero 
and  heroine, — the  farcical  extrava- 
gance of  a  thousand  of  his  incidents, — 
and,  we  must  add,  the  highly  repre- 
hensible tone  in  which  he  treats 
throughout  many  matters  of  no  ordi- 
nary importance  ?  All  the  world  an- 
swers— NonoDY.  Here  stands  the 
greiat  Theodoro,  and  here  standeth  he 
alone. 

We  assuredly  have  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  yestetday  evening,  which 
we  spent  in  the  perusal  of  these  three 
volumes,  to  have  been  out  of  sight 
the  most  delightful  one  we  have  Rj>cnt 
(out  of  Ambrose's)  for  these  three 
months  past  and  gone.  But  let  us 
be  candid  to  the  public  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  complimentary  to  ^Ir  Theo- 
dore Hook.  Yesterday  evening  was 
also  the  first  on  which  the  New  Oil 
Gas  Company  diffused  their  splendid 
light  throughout  the  penetralia  of 
this  our  dear  Uus-in-Urbe.  We,  Ti- 
mothy Tickler,  Esquire,  had  just  de- 
canted with  our  own  careful  hand 
our  usual  *'  Young  Man's  Friend,  and 
Old  Man's  Comfort."  Two  candles,  one 
placed  on  the  taUe,  at  oiu*  right,  to  be 
out  of  the  draft  of  the  chimney — and 
the  other  on  the  chimney-piece,  on  our 
left,  to  be  out  of  the  draft  of  the  win- 
dow— were  assisting  us,  by  their  tre- 
mulous, uncertain,  flickering  beams,  to 
roell  over  (for  the  twentieth  time)  Mr 
(inning's  speech  upon  Brougham  The 
Thunderer.  The  fire  was  bright — the 
cushion  was  comfortably  pinned  be- 
hind our  neck — the  footstool  was  well 
set— our  new  French  nightcap  was  on 
—Sam  was  at  our  lips  at  every  '^  hear ! 
hear  !" — and,  upon  the  whole,  it  might 
be  said,  that,  considering  our  time  of 
life,  and  the  late  decision  of  the  Chief 
Justice  in  regard  to  the  Equitable  Loan 
Company,  we  were  snug.  But  when 
our  little  handmaiden  had  announced, 
and  when  our  eyes  were  actually  vi- 
sited by,  the  gas — when  the  candle- 
sticks were  removed  for  ever,  and  the 
snuffers  hung  up  in  that  closet  to  the 
right,  in  the  very  centre  of  a  group 
or  old  dirks,  and  other  antediluvian 
instruments  of  amputation ;  when,  in- 
stead of  our  spelling  the  speech,  the 
speech  was  quite  adequate  to  the  task 
of  speaking  itself  to  even  our  half- 
shut  eye;  when  that  glorious  sun  of 
lighteousness  hung  serene  and  steadfast 
in  the  centre  of  that  smaW  souare  fir- 
mament  of  utucco — it  waa  tncn  that 


we  drained  three  bumpers  at  one  pull 
to  the  united  brilliancy  of  Gas  and 
Canning — it  was  then  that  we  were 
truly  happy — and,  gaily  touching  our 
new  patent  wireless  bell  with  oiu*  sin- 
ister elbow,  whispered  to  our  batbu- 
kolpian  attendant,  that  we  conceived 
there  must  soon  be  occasion  for  ano- 
ther edition  of  "  The  Library  Compa- 
nion." Jenny  obeys ; — and,  at  tnat 
very  nick  of  time,  behold  Bob  with 
two  new  Cobbetts,  and  the  second  se- 
ries of  Hook.  This  was  really  almost 
too  much.  We  tossed  Cobbett  into  the 
Regintcr  Office ^  and  were  at  work  upon 
Theotlore  in  a  twinkling,  with  that  in- 
imitable ivory  carving-knife  which  was 
presented  to  us  upon  our  seventy-se- 
cond birth-day,  (27th  September  lH2i) 
by  our  esteemed  friend  Mr  Peter  Hill, 
junior,  bookseller  in  Athens. 

When  we  dedicate  a  solitary  even- 
ing to  unsphcring  the  spirit  of  Plato 
or  Hook,  or  any  other  philosopher,  it 
is  not  our  custom  to  have  any  regular 
supper.  No— we  avoid  the  interrup- 
tions inseparable  from  such  a  course 
of  procedure.  We  merely  desire  our 
lass  to  have  one  coal-skuttle  filled  to 
the  brim — to  place  the  kcttlo  (ours  is 
not  a  /<?fl-kcttle)  by  the  fireside — and 
to  deposit  upon  the  small  side-table, 
under  the  print  of  General  Wolfe's 
Death,  a  small  napkin-covered  traylet, 
containing  a  cold  sheep's  head,  the 
cruets,  a  bottle  of  Giles',  and  a  French 
roll.  As  for  the  spirits,  sugar,  glasses, 
gingerbread,  &c.,  of  these  articles  we 
have  always  a  small  private  supply  in 
the  closet,  to  which  some  allusion  has 
already  been  made.  In  that  closet  we 
also  keep  our  Hume,  our  Dubois,  our 
set  of  tne  Waverley  Novels,  our  Don 
Juan,  our  Swift,  our  Warburton,  our 
Burke,  our  Boxiana,  our  Ilundell, 
our  Robertson,  our  Delpliin  Classics, 
our  171-5  tracts,  our  Rabelais,  our 
jVIusket  and  Bayonet  of  the  ci'dvrnnt 
first  regiment,  our  Magazine,  our  Cre- 
mona, and  our  Parmesan  for  the  time 
being.  Thus  are  we  always  prepared 
to  do  our  duty  as  a  Contributor  in 
every  possible  shape.  We  sit  down 
in  this  way,  with  a  firm  sense  that 
nothing  can  come  amiss  to  us — and 
it  is  almost  a  dead  certainty  that  the 
dishes  are  empty,  and  somebody  dish- 
ed in  etcmum,  ere  we  quench  our  burn- 
ers ; — (only  see  how  soon  the  Gas  Vo- 
cabulary comes  into  play.) 

Mr  Hook,  in  this  book  of  his,  says 
that  he  ultetV^  d\a'3i'^^T0Nc&  of  ^as  m 
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the  interior  of  dwelling-houses.  If  he 
means  the  coal-gas^  wc  entirely  agree 
with  him ;  but,  as  to  the  oil-gas^  his 
opinion  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
ours.  We  have  only  20  shares  in  the 
Edinburgh  Oil-Gas  Company,  50  in 
the  Continental,  50  in  the  Colonial, 
and  five  in  the  Glasgow ;  so  that  we 
are  sure  no  one  will  suspect  us  of 
speaking  from  interested  motives  on 
ttus  occasion.  The  fact  is,  that,  ever 
since  it  was  brought  into  the  house, 
we  have  never  used  our  spectacles,  ex- 
cept in  reading  parliamentary  debates; 
and  as  for  the  notion  of  there  being 
any  unpleasant  odour  from  the  use  of 
oil-gas  in  a  room,  the  public  may  dc- 
pend  upon  it  there  cannot  be  a  grosser 
delusion.  It  is  impossible  that  any- 
body should  have  a  finer  nose  than 
ours — in  fact,  we  have  sustained  more 
misery  from  the  High-street  than  al- 
most any  individual  now  living  ;  and 
we  now  solemnly  declare,  that  we  can 
perceive  no  smell  whatever  about  this 
gas.  This  statement  we  are  willing, 
if  called  upon,  to  verify  upon  oath— 
and  we  shall  think  meanly  indeed  of 
Mr  Hook^  if  he  hesitates  to  expunge 
from  the  second,  or,  if  we  be  too  late 
for  that,  from  the  third  edition  of  the 
work  wc  are  now  reviewing,  a  sarcasm 
which,  if  persisted  in,  may  essentially 
injure^  for  a  time,  the  progress  of  a 
great  and  beautiful  invention,  but 
which,  in  after  ages,  can  only  have 
the  effect  of  giving  the  world  f  then  all 
over  gas)  a  humbler  idea  tnan  wc 
would  wish  it  to  have  of  the  author  of 
Sayings  and  Doings,  as  an  intellectual 
character.  Men  of  his  class  should 
always  be  in  advance  of  their  age — not 
behind  it.  They  ought,  in  justice  to 
themselves,  to  take  snerry  with  their 
cheese  long  before  port  is  exploded 
among  the  species  at  large,  ana  burn 
gas  at  their  bed-sides,  while  it  scarce-  • 
ly  blazes  with  suspected  brilliancy 
over  the  very  brass  knockers  of  their 
next-door  neighbours.     Verb,  sap. 

The  fact  is,  that  we  are  angry  with 
Ilook ;  for  he,  of  all  burning  ana  shin- 
ing lights  of  our  day,  is  the  last  that 
ought  to  have  picked  a  quarrel  with 
the  gas.  The  Author  of  Waverlev 
may,  no  doubt,  claim  kindred  witn 
the  universal  sun,  his  beams  coming 
down  equally  and  impartially  upon 
art  and  nature,  the  evil  and  the  good, 
the  grand  and  the  beaatiful,  the  pic- 
turesque and  the  absurd.  In  like 
manner,  no  doubt,  mav  he  of  the 
Lights  ami  Shadows  liken  himself. 


or  be  likened,  unto  the  soft  moon, 
whose  dim  and  yellow  radiance  gleams 
only  upon  that  which  is  obscure,  asd 
gleams  upon  nothing  which  it  does 
not  render  lovely.  So  also  may  Caleb 
Williams,  Esq.,  the  Reverend  Adam 
Blair,  Dr  Faustus,  Baron  Manfred,  Mr 
Matthew  Wald,  and  the  rest  of  that 
set,  compare  themselves  with  the  red 
strong  dame  of  the  volcano,  the  iUn- 
mination  and  the  cause  of  misery.  So 
also  may  Geoffrey  Crayon  and  Mijor 
Ravelin  pair  off*  with  your  wax  taper, 
the  slimmest,  genteelest,  and  sweetest 
of  all  snuff'-takers ; — Sir  Andrew  Wy- 
lie,  honest  man,  with  your  honest  tal- 
low candle ; — and  Hogg,  dear  H<^, 
with  the  doup  thereof.  But  Theo- 
dore Hook  is  of  the  town,  townly. 
He  has  no  existence  where  there  are 
not  new  streets,  ^lacadam  roads,  ex- 
tinguisher steeples,  and  gas-lights. 
If  he  dresses  out  two  men  for  your 
amusement,  you  may  safely  guess  that 
the  one  of  them  has  stays ;  and  if  he 
sets  about  painting  a  woman,  you  may 
be  almost  quite  sure  he  will  not  for- 
get her  cheeks:  We  defy  this  au- 
thor to  ride  in  anything  less  modem 
than  a  cabriolet.  We  net  fifty  shil- 
lings to  fivepence  he  has  not  worn  a 
white  neckcloth  before  dinner  these 
five  years,  or  after  dinner  these  hro 
years.  We  give  any  odds  that  be 
sports  a  platina  chain.  We  are  deciX- 
edly  of  opinion  that  he  has  no  breast- 
pin, and  that  his  sleeve-buttons  liave 
demanded  the  rape  of  four  locks.  We 
know,  from  the  very  style  of  his  com- 
position, that  he  patronizes  Bramah's 
pens,  the  Diorama,  and  St  Peray. 
And  yet  here  is  he  sporting  the  uhso- 

1)histicate,  forsooth,  and  turning  up 
lis  nose  at  our  dear  gas — dear  for  it- 
self surely,  but  scarcely  less  dear  as 
being  the  very  type  and  most  express 
image  of  his  own  genius,  botli  as  to 
the  novelty  of  its  cnaracter,  the  bril- 
liancy of  its  display,  and  the  subject- 
matter  of  its  illumination.  Some  poet 
has  sung, 

This  lamp  here,  I*m  thinking, 

Is  Lecturer  Hazlitt, 
Sparkling  and  stinking 
As  if  *twere  with  gas  lit. 

But  this  was  in  the  days  of  the  coal- 
gas.  We  now,  in  the  era  of  eternally 
gloriously  oil,  say. 

If  no  lover  of  Hook*s, 
You're  a  goslin  or  asslet ; 

For  Fve  shares-^and.  b\%  b^!tt 
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A  review  may  be  written  for  three  and  (need  we  add  ?)  have  no  place  in 

different  purpoaes — the  benefit  of  the  the  Bkckwood.  We  purpose  to  make 

nobHsher,  wno  has  the  copyright  of  the  present  article  more  than  usually 

ttie  work  reviewed^the  benefit  of  the  comprehensive,  and  therefore  to  in- 

aathor  of  the  work,  in  so  far  as  that  dude  within  it  three  several  entire 

is  .aeparate  from  the  interest  of  the  Reviews,  adapted  severally  for  the 

poblishw  aforesaid—and  the  benefit  three  difierent  sets  of  purposes  of  which 

of  the  reading  public    ^  Were   we  we  have  just  been  attempting  to  give 

writing  for  any  other  periodical  but  a  tabular  idea.   First,  then,  here  goes 

tbiiy  we  should  add  ti  fourthly,  viz.  the  a  bookseller's  Review  of  Sayings  and 

benefit  of  the  periodioal  wherein  the  Doings !  Tiptoes,  if  you  please,  Mas* 

tertew  Cometh  forth.    But  such  con-  ter  Colbum — nunc  tua  res  agitur,  lit- 

ridentions  are  base  and  contemptible,  tie  man. 

ifteUeiD  tor  Ht  publOfttr'^  3toir6t« 

Wk  have  seldom  enjoyed  a  more  exquisite  treat  than  in  the  perusing,  or 
raiher,  to  speak  correctly,  the  devouring  of  these  fascinating  volumes.  The 
author,  if  we  may  bdieve  the  on  dit  of  the  hiffhest  circles  of  fashion  and  litera- 
ture, is  a  gentleman  of  no  onlinary  rank  in  the  world  of  politics,  as  well  as  in 
lihat  of  letters.  Supreme  tact  and  knowledge  of  life  in  its  most  varied  walks, 
nxuted  with  the  most  engaging  elegance  and  sparkling  refreshingness  of  style, 
exouisite  novelty  of  plan  and  execution,  and  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  interest 
ana  wit,  conspire  to  render  these  volumes  the  most  delightful  gift  the  world 
has  for  many  years  received,  and  to  leave  no  r^ret  upon  the  candid  reader's 
mind,  except  that  genius,  Udent,  and  acquirement,  of  the  first  order,  should 
be  contaminated  hy  the  admixture  of  high-flown  ultra  feelings  in  politics, 
and,  indeed,  a  disdainful  aversion  for  liberal  opinions.  The  success  of  tnework 
has  been  unparalleled,  and,  however  widely  dissenting  from  the  prejudices  of 
the  author  as  to  certain  subjects,  we  cannot  so  far  compromise  our  own  feel- 
ingly as  to  insinuate,  in  the  shape  of  literary  criticism,  that  this  success  has 
bcMUi  undeserved.    The  run  continues  unabated. 

Clap'*'  a  distinguished  con  tempo-  you  cannot,  in  conscience,  send  Mr 

rary  observes,"  before  that,  Mr  Col-  Tickler  less  than  a  large-paper  copy  of 

bourn ;  and  please  to  remark,  that  if  ''  Rkglaxd,  by  Count  Tims/    for 

the  Chronicle  gets  ten  guineas  for  put-  writing  it. — N.  B.  Attend  to  this. 
dug  it  in  without "  [^AdvertiKment,]]  " 

II. 

HeMeiD  (or  t]^  Sntior"^  livxt&U 

alias 

LKTTERS  OF  TIMOTHY  TIClLSa,  ESQ.  TO  IMIMENT   LITESARY    CHARACTERS. 

No.  XX. 

To  Theodore  £.  Hook,  Esq. 

CiRE  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 

Bagshot. 
Private  and  confidentiaU 

Dear  Hook, 
Many  thanks  to  jou  for  your  charming  New  Series ;  and  since  70U  bid  me 
spotk  my  honest  imnd  on  the  subject,  rely  upon  it  I  shall  do  ao  most  cheerfully. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  t}]ank  that  this  series  is,  as  a  series,  better 
than  the  former,  but  that  diere  is  no  one  tale  in  it  quite  so  good  as  your  Danvers. 
"  The  Sutherlands"  is  the  first  of  the  new  series — and,  as  a  story,  the  best — 
MianeoreTj  it  is  more  likely  to  be  of  toe  than  any  of  the  oihers.    The  "  Man 
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of  many  Friends"  is  very  cleyerly  done  up,  though  I  think  the  hero  is  even 
more  uninteresting  than  the  common  run  of  modems  hesring  that  designation. 
Noting  can  he  better  than  Noel,  Dyson,  Wilson,  and,  above  all,  Alonsieur 
Roussole.  These  things,  be  assured,  will  live.  The  children-after-dinner  scene 
is  inimitable,  and  ought  to  be  got  upon  the  stage.    Tip  old  EUiston  a  hint. 

The  ''  Pa^on  and  Principle"  is  the  most  improbable  story  you  have  done, 
always  excepting  that  of  our  twice-hanged  friend  in  the  older  series.  Yet  in 
this  you  have  contrived  to  paint  by  far  the  best  picture  of  one  species  of  hu« 
man  Ufe  that  has  ever  appeared — I  mean  the  life  of  boy-boarding-schools.  At 
which  establishment  were  you  educated  yourself,  by  the  way  ? — ^Tickle's,  or 
Rodney's  ? — Your  M.  de  Ronfleur  is  really  a  first-rate  thing,  ^uite  as  humor« 
ously  pathetic  as  Matthews's  poor  devil  with  the  letter  in  his  Transatlantic 
Budget.  Welsted,  as  usual,  is  an  ass.  I  was  quite  in  love  with  the  two  Ladies 
Rutherford,  until  Maria  fancied  the  dominie ;  since  then,  I  have  concentra* 
ted  all  my  regards  upon  the  sister — But  this  cntre  nous. 

But  there  are  two  things  upon  which  I  must  offer  you  my  very  highest 
and  warmest  congratulations — First,  the  decidedly  moral  and  religious  tone 
you  have  so  admirably  preserved  throughout  a  work  abounding  in  so  many 
most  graphic  and  complete  delineations  of  all  the  mysteries  of  wickedness. 

You  have,  indeed,  managed  this  matter  with  the  most  consummate  tact. 
How  different  from  the  vile,  sneering,  disiiipated,  blackguard  tone  of  Don 
Juan !  Byron  could  not  paint  the  roue,  without  betraying  the  rou^  in  himself, 
and  therefore  his  works  are  deservedly  excluded  from  the  young,  the  fair,  the 
fickle,  the  fanciful,  and  the  inexperienced ;  and  indeed  read  by  none  except  per- 
sons of  that  gravity  of  character,  that  no  descriptions,  however  warm,  can  be 
supposed  to  raise  the  smallest  tingle  in  their  veins — ^read,  in  short,  merely  by 
Kterary  men,  for  some  little  merits  of  style,  and  so  forth  ;  and  by  studious  d^ 
vines,  who  wish  to  have  the  means  of  addressing  their  congregations  upon  sub-i 
jects  of  a  certain  cast,  in  a  more  knowing,  and  tnerefore  a  more  efiiciently  edi« 
fying  manner,  than  they  could  do  if  they  relied  merely  on  their  own  happily  li« 
mited  experience,  and  innocent  ignorance  of  the  world  as  it  is.  But  you,  sir,  have 
achieved  a  very  different  sort  of  triumph.  In  point  of  fact,  you  put  me  more 
in  mind  of  a  respectable  divine  describing  merely  for  the  purpose  of  denoun^ 
cing,  than  of  any  other  character.  I  wisn  only  our  divines  in  general  could 
catch  your  happy  art  of  writine,  so  as  to  render  the  most  useful  of  all  species 
of  admonition,  tne  most  agreeable  also  of  all  possible  species  of  recreation.  EX" 
egisti  monumerUum  tere  perennius  !    Did  you  never  think  of  taking  orders  ? 

The  other  matter  on  which  I  have  to  say  something  particuhurly,  is  also^ 
though  not  of  sacred,  of  most  serious  importance.  I  alhiae  to  your  method^- 
your  broad,  bold,  original,' and  unanswerable  method,  of  shewing  the  utter  ab-i 
surdity  of  those  new-fangled  Jacobin,  levelling  scoundrels,  who  wish  to  set  up 
the  lower  orders,  forsooth,  and  depreciate,  in  every  possible  way,  the  duunc-i 
ter  of  '^  the  aristocracy  of  our  country."  Former  advocates  of  our  side  of  the 
question  used  to  be  contented  with  asserting  that  the  higher  classes  have  their 
virtues  quite  as  much  as  the  lower ;  in  fact,  that  virtue  and  happiness  are 
possessions  divided,  after  all,  in  pretty  equal  proportions  among  all  the  different 
orders  of  society.  Upon  this  head  you  have  certainly  taken  much  bolder 
ground.  You  have  asserted  in  precept,  and  proved  by  practical  narratives,  that 
nigh  virtue  is  much  more  frequently  to  be  found  in  union  with  the  possession 
of  nigh  rank,  than  under  any  other  circimastances.  Your  baronets  are  always 
worthy  men  ;  your  barons  are  good  fellows  ;  but  your  earls  are  perfect  angels 
in  blue  ribbons.  This  is  right.  This  is  the  true  tone.  Nothing  Uke  meeting 
a  false  view  of  things  with  a  fair  one,  in  a  decided  way.  I  think  the  House 
of  Lords  should  vote  you  a  piece  of  plate  of  considerable  value. 

But  this  is  not  all.  You,  dear  sir,  have  attacked  the  lower  orders  in  a  still 
more  direct,  and  perhaps  even  a  still  more  annihilatory  style  than  the  above.  The 
old  wits  used  to  ridicule  the  affectations  of  humble  persons  aping  elevation  ; 
they  used  to  shew  up  in  high  i\in  the  absurdities  of  your  tailor  on  horseback, 
your  Abigail  playing  my  lady  in  th^  stage-coach ;  your  butler  doing  the  cap* 
tain,  &c  &c.  &c  But  this  was  not  goine  to  ^c  real  root  of  the  matter.  It 
was  reserved  for  you  to  do  the  job  thoroumily — it  wa^  Tesersc»Vi<(sc^^'Qk.\ft^DAm 
that  a  tailor,  even  when  he  has  do  thoughts  o€  moBIi^x^^Q\i\tfSsnSMi^«^s^^ 
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quite  contented  with  his  board  by  day,  and  his  bed  by  nighty  is  per  se  and  in  se 
a  worthless  and  contemptible  animal — themostlegitimate  object  of  ridicule — and 
why  ?  Why,  simply,  because  he  is  not  a  gentleman.  Hang  tbc  scoundrel !  lie  ab« 
wdutely  eats  bread  and  cold  bacon  for  his  luncheon.  The  monster  swilLs  porter 
—yea,  even  swipes.  How  can  a  man,  whose  gums  have  ^)een  adequately  satu- 
rated with  the  blood  of  bounleaux,  think  of  such  beings  witli  sufficient  indig« 
nation !  The  thing  is  impossible.  'My  God !  only  think  of  it ! — The  daughters 
of  a  schoolmaster  at  Hichgate  eat  with  two-pronged  steel  forks — with  *'  hay- 
makers," as  you  properly  call  them  !  One  of  these  girls  actually  calls  for  *'  a 
glass  of  ait"  !  !  I  during  dinner !  Another  of  them  eats  cold  roast-beef  and 
vickled  cabbage  at  supper !  Another  of  them  mixes  pin,  water,  and  sugar,  for 
oar  base  father's  use,  in  a  tumbler.  The  degraded  little  animal  actually  goes 
this  length  !  These,  my  friend,  are  the  facts  which  you  may  justly  be  said  to 
have  shewn  up,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  true  and  proper  light.  They  only 
required  to  be  generally  known  in  order  to  their  being  visited  with  that 
withering  sense  of  public  indignation,  which  at  this  moment  is  beginning  to 
make  itself  felt  in  every  comer  of  the  Britannic  empire. 

Continue,  dear  sir,  to  carry  the  war  in  this  style  into  the  enemy's  own  quar- 
ters. Continue,  I  beseech  you,  to  impress  u|)on  the  public  mind,'in  every  pos- 
sible shape,  and  by  every  possible  argument,  the  necessity  of  nourishing  and 
maintaining  among  us  ail,  a  proper  and  thorough  contempt  for  people  that 
eat  with  steel  forks,  drink  ale  and  porter,  and  have  no  better  notions  of  life 
and  gaiety,  than  a  little  dance  in  a  village,  and  a  *'  walk  home"  with  a  sweet- 
heart. This  class  of  vermin  must  really  be  extirpated. 

My  own  opinion  is  decidedly  with  yours.  No  man  is  really  worthy  of  the 
name,  unless  he  can  shew  his  evidence  in  the  shape  of  a  maison  montec  in  town, 
and  a  hospitable  and  eWant  chateau  in  some  of  our  counties.  I  consider  a  de- 
scent from  a  long  line  of  barons — ^an  education  at  Eton  and  Oxford — a  service 
of  plate— a  seat  in  parliament— ancL  fifteen  thousand  a-ycar,  at  the  very  least, 
as  indispeiimNes.  Below  this  one  really  should  not  go.  I  also  perfectly  agree 
with  you  as  to  the  horror  of  ripe  Cheshire  cheese. 

Will  nobody  take  up  this  nuisance  of  kitchen  wines  in  the  House  ?  Tlie  thing 
still  exists  in  too  many  quarters.     Believe  me  always 

Yours  affectionately, 

Timothy  Tickleb. 
SouTHSiDE,  February  10. 

We  shall  now  draw  our  article  to  a  conclusion  with, 

III. 

aiebfriD  Cor  tj^e  JSetufit  of  tit  Xleatlfng  puhltc* 

Public  and  confidentiaL 
Dear  Public,— If  you  have  any  sense  at  all,  which  (pardon  the  freotlom) 
we  doubt,  you  will  never,  most  assurctUy,  put  credence  in  anything  w^hatcver 
that  enters  into  the  composition  of  a  reviev>  except  only  the  extracts  from  the 
book  under  torture.  Be  assured,  that  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  make  a 
wise  book  look  silly  upon  such  occasions — except,  perhaps,  to  make  a  silly  book 
look  wise.  lYust  you  to  nothing  but  the  actual  spechncns  quoted  from  the 
victim.  By  clever  quotation  has  not  Jeffrey  made  Wordsworth  pass  over  all 
Christendom  for  an  ass  ?  And,  by  adroit  quotations,  has  not  the  same  perso- 
nage made  some  five  dozen  of  the  merest  whig  idiots  in  the  world  avoid  the 
imputation  for  months — nay,  in  some  cases,  even  for  years — of  fatuity  ? — We 
might  shew  up  the  Quarterly  in  eoual  style ;  but  "  it  s  an  ill  bird  that  befouls 
its  ain  nest,"  quoth  Uie  adage,  ana  we  are  dumb.  This  nmch  is  certain,  that 
WE  never  expected  anybody  to  put  faith  in  any  part  of  any  review  of  our  in- 
diting, except  the  extracts ;  and,  therefore,  sans  phrase,  we  proceed  to  give 
yoa^  at  least,  the  power  of  seeing  what  sort  of  person  Theodore  Hook  is. 

SPECTMEN  THE  FIRST. 

A  dr^  old  oolonel  in  the  army  having  come  to  towll  Ibr'  the  express  purpose 
a^Mffcmah^  bia  aepbew,  who  if  inirdlT«d  in  all  the  most  riotous,  expensive, 
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and  retlly  knowing  blackguardism  of  London,  dines  the  first  day  with  his  at* 
tomey  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane.  The  dinner  is  decent — the  wine  tolerable — ^but 
what  follows  ? 

**  The  meal  was  speedily  finislied,  and     berly,  *  that  Mr  George  Arden— Sophv, 
the  dessert  put  down,  and  Arden,  who,  as     put  down  that  knife— Maria,  that  child 
the  reader  may  imaf|^ine,was  most  anxious     will  cut  her  fingers  off,  how  ran  you  let' 
to  hear  tidings  of  his  misguided  nephew,     her  do  so— I  wonder  at  you— upon  ray 
commenced  a  series  of  enquiries  upon  the     word,  Sophy,  I  am  quite  ashamed  of^oic' 
interesting  subject,  when  Mrs  Abberly 
interrupted  the  conversation  by  asking 
faer  husband  *  just  to  ring  the  bell.* 

**  This  request  having  been  complied 
with,  a  servant  appeared,  to  whom  his 
mistress  whispered, '  Tell  Dawes  to  bring 
the  children  :  *  the  man  disappeared,  and 
the  lady,  turning  to  Louisa,  with  one  of 
those  sweet  smiles  which  ladies  about  to 
praise  themselves  are  in  the  habit  of  put- 
ting on,  said,  *  We  are  very  old-fashioned 


*  Sophy,  you  naughty  girl,*  cried  ber 
mamma,  '  put  down  that  knife,  directly, 
or  1*11  send  you  up-stairs.* 

**  *  I  was  only  cutting  the  cake,  ma,* 
said  Sophy. 

<*  *  Don't  do  it  again,  then,  and  sit  still,* 
exclaimed  the  mother;  and  turning  to 
Louisa,  added  in  an  under- tone,  '  Pretty 
dears,  it  is  so  difficult  to  keep  them  quiet 
at  that  age.* 

Well,  sir,*  again  said  the  Colonel, 


a  ( 


folks,  Miss  Neville.     Mr  A.  and  myself    '  but  let  me  beg  you  to  tell  me  seriously 


make  it  a  rule  to  have  all  the  children 
round  us  every  day  after  dinner^some 
people  don*t  like  it,  but  I  hope  and  trust 
we  shall  never  be  so  fashionable  as  ikai 
comes  to.* 

"  Miss  Neville  was  about  to  rejoin 
something  very  laudatory,  touching  in- 
lantine  attraction  and  maternal  affection, 
when  a  considerable  uproar  and  squalling 
was  heard  in  the  hall,  and  the  parlour 
door  fiying  open,  Dawes  made  her  ap- 
pearance, attended  by  seven  fine  healthy 
creatures,  varying  in  their  height  from 
four  feet  two,  to  two  feet  four,  and  in 
their  ages  from  ten  to  three  year&    Chairs 
were  ranged  round  the  table  for  the  young 
fry,  who  were  extremely  orderly  and  well- 
behaved  for  a  short  time,  and  in  the  first 
instance  taken  to  the  Colonel  to  be  prais- 
ed :  the  old  gentleman,  who  H'as  not  par* 
ticularly  fond  of  nestlings  at  any  time,  but 
whose  whole  heart  and  soul  were  at  tlie 
present  moment  occupied  in  the  affairs  of 
his  prodigal  nephew,  kissed  one  and  pat- 
ted theother,  and  'blessed  the  little  heart* 
of  thit  one,  and  '  pretty  deared*  thai  one, 
until  the  ceremony  of  inspection  and  ap- 
probation having  been  fully  gone  through, 
the  whole  party  was  turned  over  to  Louisa, 
to  Undergo  a  second  similar  operation ; 
after  this,  they  were  placed  upon  the 
chairs  assigned  to  them,  Dawes  retired, 
and  the  conversation  was  resumed. 

'* '  And  pray  now,*  said  the  Colonel, 
'  what  is  your  real  opinion,  Mr  Abberly, 
of  the  state  of  poor  George's  pecuniary 
aiKiirs?* 

**  <  Sir,*  said  Abberly,  <  I  really  think, 
if  you  wish  me  to  speak  candidly—- Maria, 
my  dear,  look  at  Georgioa,— she  is  spill- 
ing all  the  sugar  over  the  table.* 

**  *  Geoigina,*  said  Mrs  Abberly,  em- 
jphatieaUy,  'keep  still,  child;  Sophy, help 
jrour  sister  to  §ome  sugur, ' 
^'iFCMlly  believe/  contjnued  3Ir  Ab- 
V0L.XVIL 


what  yon  advise  then  to  be  done  in  tlie 
first  instance.* 

"  *  Why,  there  is  but  one  course,*  an- 
swered the  lawyer,  who  was  a  man  of 
first-rate  talent ;  •  you  know,  sir,  there 
are  different  modes  of  treating  different 
cases,  but  in  this  instance,  the  course,  I 
think,  is  clear  and  evident-— Tom,  you 
naughty  child,  you*Il  be  down;  get  off 
the  back  of  Colonel  Arden*8  chair  di- 
rectly.* 

«  •  What  a  funny  pig-tail  1*  exclaimed 
somebody,  in  reference  to  a  minute  ar- 
ticle of  that  sort  worn  by  the  Colonel. 
Sophy  laughed)  and  slapped  her  brother's 
shoulder. 

*<  '  Hush,  William,*  exclaimed  Mrs 
Abberly,  holding  up  her  hand  in  a  me» 
nacing  posture. 

•*  *  And  that  course,*  continued  the 
master  of  the  house, '  if  there  be  a  chance 
yet  left  of  preserving  the  young  man,  it 
will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  pursue.* 

**  *  Tell  me,  tlien,  for  God's  sake,*  said 
the  Colonel,  deeply  interested,  and  high- 
ly agitated,  *  what  you  propose  ihotdd  be 
our  first  measure.* 

**  *  George,  my  love,*  exclaimed  Mrs 
Abberly  to  her  husband,  *  will  you  be  good 
enough  to  speak  to  Robert?  he  won*t 
leave  Sophy  alone,  and  he  don't  mind  lae 
the  least  in  the  world.* 

«<  •  Robert,  be  quiet,'  thundered  oat 
his  father  in  an  awful  tone. 

"  *  She  won*t  give  me  any  cherries, 
pa,*  said  Robert. 

"  •  That's  a  story,  now,  Robert,*  cried 
the  eldest  girl,  who  was  nearly  ten  years 
old,  and  was  screwed  in,  and  poked  out, 
to  look  like  a  woman ;  with  curls,  and  a 
necklace,  and  a  dress  exactly  like  her 
mother's^  who  was  forty. 

**  *  Vm  aut«  ^QKi  Yam^YaAl  x&nt«^QBna 

**  •  BVess  m^  VveaxtV  wi^VJaa  Critfii 
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half  aside,  and  warming  a  little  witli  the 
events, '  I  beg  your  pardon,  what  did  jou 
sajr  you  would  advise,  Mr  Abberly  ?' 

••  •  Decidedly  thi%'  said  Abberly,  *  I  — 

••  •  My  k)ve,'  intcrropted  Mrs  Abberly 
onee  more,  '  is  that  port  or  claret,  near 
yon  ?  Dr  Mango  says  Maria  is  to  have 
half  a  glass  of  port  wine  every  day  after 
dinner,  this  hot  weather,— -half  a  glass- 
thank  you — there-— not  more— that  will 
do,  dear  ;* — ^herc  Mr  Abberly  had  con- 
cluded the  operation  of  pouring  out. 
*  Tom,*  said  mamma,  '  go  and  fetch  the 
wine  for  jrour  sister,  there's  a  dear  love.* 

*'  Tom  did  as  he  was  bid,  tripped  his 
toe  over  the  comer  of  the  rug  in  passing 
round  the  comer  of  the  table,  and  de- 
posited the  major  part  of  the  port  wine 
in  the  lap  of  Miss  Louisa  Neville,  who 
was  habited  in  an  apple-green  silk  pelisse, 
(#hich  she  bad  not  taken  off  since  her 
arrival,)  that  was  by  no  means  improved 
in  its  appearanee  by  the  accidental  re- 
tention of  the  contents  of  Miss  Maria's 
glass. 

**  •  Good  God !  Tom,'  exclaimed  Mra 
Abberly,  'what  an  awkward  child  you 
are !— Dear  Miss  Neville,  what  AaU  we 
do?— ring  the  bell,  Sophy,  send  for  Stm- 
monfl,  or  s^d  for  Miss  Neville's  maid- 
Miss  Neville,  pray  take  off  your  pelisse.* 

«  '  Oh,  I  assure  you  it  is  not  of  the 
■lightest  conseqnence,'  said  Louisa,  with 
one  of  her  sweetest  smiles,  at  the  same 
moment  wishing  Tom  had  been  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Red  Sea  before  he  had 
given  her  the  benefit  of  his  gaucherie  ;  a 
■tain  upon  a  silk  dress  being,  as  every- 
lM)dy  knows,  at  all  times  and  seasons  a 
feminine  aggravation  of  the  first  class. 

<'  Tom,  anticipating  a  beating  from 
some  quarter,  but  tokicht  he  did  not  stop 
to  calculate,  set  up  a  most  mellifluous 
bowling;  this  awakened  from  its  peace- 
fill  slumbers  a  fat  poodle,  who  had  been 
reposing  after  a  hearty  dinner  beneath  the 
table,  and  who  forthwith  commenced  a 
most  terrific  barking. 

»*  <  Bo  quiet,  Tom,'  said  Mr  Abberly, 
^  Mafia,  my  anj^el,  do  keep  the  children 
•tilL' 

**  *  Ma,'  exclaimed  Maria  junior,  *  I'm 
not  to  lose  my  wine,— am  I,  pa  ?* 

*<  *  No,  my  love,  to  be  sure,'  said  Ab» 
hnij ;  '  Come  here  and  fetch  it  yourself, 
my  darling.' 

**  •  She  had  better  drink  at  there,  Mr 
A.»*  said  the  prudent  mother. 

*'  And  aecurdiagly,  under  the  tyrveO' 

.  hnee  of  his  wife,  who  kept  watching  him 

••  to  the  exact  quantity,  perkMltcally 

cautioning  him  with— there,  my  love— 

sA^re^  my  SeMr^-that  will  do— no  more, 

mxUfwe^  See,  — Mr  A.,  as  a&e  Mtomtburi^ 


called  him,  poured  out  another  half-glasn^ 
of  port  ^ine,  as  prescribed  by  Doctor 
Mango,  for  his  daughter. 

**  Old  Arden,  whoee  patience  was  near- 
ly exhausted,  and  who  tliought  that  Mrs* 
Abberly  was,  like  Lady  Cork's  chairs 
upon  state  occasions,  screwed  to  her 
place,  sought  what  he  considered  a  fa- 
voun^le  '  lull,'  as  the  sailors  call  it, 
to  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  Ab- 
berly's  plan  for  the  redemption  of  his 
nephew  actually  was,  and  had  just  wound 
himself  into  an  interrogative  shape,  wber» 
Mr*  Abberly  called  his  attention  by  ob- 
serving, *  that  a  certain  little  lady,'  look- 
ing very  ardily  at*  Miss  Maria,  *  wanted 
very  much  to  let  him  hear  how  well  she 
could  repeat  a  little  poem  without  book.' 

*'  Mrs  Abberly  had  prepared  Louisa 
for  this,  by  whispering  to  her,  that  such 
exhibitions  created  emulation  in  the  nur- 
sery, and  that  Dawes  was  a  very  superior 
person,  and  with  Miss  Gubbins,  (who  wa» 
quite  invaluable,)  brought  them  on  de- 
lightfully. 

''^  *  I  shidl  be  charmed,  ma'am,'  said 
the  Colonelr  heaving  a  sigh«  And  ae- 
cordingiy  the  ehild  stood  up  at  his  aide,, 
and  began  that  beautiful  bit  of  Barbauld- 
ism  so  extremely  popular  in  the  lower 
forms  of  preparatory  schools  called 
*  The  Beggar's  Petition.'  Arden  could 
not,  however,  suppress  a  significant  ejacu- 
lation, quite  intelligible  to  his  niece, 
when  the  dear  little  Maria,  smelling  of 
soap  and  bread  and  butter,  with  her 
shoulders  pushed  back,  her  head  stuck 
up,  and  her  cUviculse  developed  like 
drum-sticks,  squeaked  out  the  opening 
line— 

"  *  Pity  the  tanowt  ofa  poor  old  nuur/ 

**  *  Ah  !'— exclaimed  Arden,  at  tho 
same  time  pushing  back  bis  clioit  and 
twirling  bis  thumbs. 

** '  ntj  the  lORom  of  s  poor  old  mm/ 
continued  the  sweet  innocent, 

** '  ¥nMMe  trembUnff  UmbB  hu  bore  hini  to  09 
door, 
Wbtmt  deoe  are  dwUden'd  to  li  loxtest  pan. 
Oh ' 

"  '  Give  Triiei; 
■aid  Mrs  Abberly. 

•' « Give  a  lea/;* 
■aid  the  child, 

•*  '  And  Heavfn*— 
continued  Mrs  Abberly. 

^  <  OiTc  a  kafand  Heaven*^ 
fepeited  Maria, 

•«  '  And  neaTcn*— 

'  Well,  what's  next?'  said  Mr  Abberly. 

" '  GWe  a  leaf  and  Hcaren,  well  wbafa  neat  V 
■aid  the  child. 
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**  *  Vo,  ray  dotf  lore,'  said  her  pa|>a» 

patting  her  little  head,— 

'  HmTn  wiU  lilns  your  tton.* 

*■  Why,  yo«  taid  it  yesterday,  my  darliiigy 

without  missing  a  single  word.* 

•* «  Hoiv^i— will  bleM  your  ttore, 

said  the  child. 

**  *  Now  that's  all  learnt  from  the  book, 
Colond/  said  Mrs  Abberly,  *  not  by 
rote !' 

^  *  Very  pretty  indeed,  ma*amy*  said 
the  Colonel, '  very  clever  !* « 

** '  Ah !  but  there  are  six  more  rerses, 
sir,*  said  Sophy ;  *  she  only  knows  three^ 
—I  can  lay  *em  all  1' 

^  *  That  you  can't,*  said  Tom  ;  <  I  eta 
aay  *em  beuer  than  you ;  besides  1  cao 
say  aU  about  <  The  Black-beetle's  BaU/ 
and  <  The  Bull  and  tha  Watering-pot.' 

** '  Oh,  you  storys.|dlcr,  Tom !' 

*" I  can,'  said  Tom ;  'you  may  go  and 
ask  Miss  Oubbins  if  I  can't.* 

** '  I  know  you  can't,  Tom,  and  Miss 
Oubbins  said  so  only  yesterday,'  replied 
Sophy. 

**  *  Hush,  hush,  my  dears  !*  said  the 
HMSter  of  the  house ;  '  never  mind  who 
sa3rs  that ;  you  know  you  are  older  than 
Tom,  my  love.  Pray,  Colonel,'  said  the 
fond  fatlier,  turning  to  the  agitated  old 
man,  'do  you  think  Sophy  grows  like  her 
mother  ?' 

** '  Very  like  indeed,*  said  the  Colonel ; 
at  tlie  same  moment,  patting  Master  Ro- 
bert on  the  head,  who  happened  to  be 
standing  by  him,  playing  with  his  watch- 
chain  and  seals;— the  mcrry-andrew 
dresses  of  the  younger  branches  of  the 
family  not  very  distinctly  marking  the 
difference  in  their  sexes. 

*'  About  tills  period  the  Colonel,  who 
was  on  the  point  of  despair,  observed, 

The  brute,  however,  must  needs^  after  ha^inff  his  other  bottle,  adjourn  to 
the  drawing-room.  Mark  the  sequeL  Mrs  Aoberly  having  overheard  the 
<x>loner8  concluding  speech  in  the  drawing-room^  was  ordering  the  children 
out  of  the  drawing-room  the  moment  she  saw  the  old  sinner  enter  it ;  but  the 
colonel  makes  a  very  handsome  apology — ^indeed,  everything  is  smoothed  over, 
and  the  coffee  cups  are  filled.  Mrs  Abberly,  m  fact^  (let  us  take  the  nofeU 
ist's  own  words  whererer  we  can^) 


ttiat  he  thought  Louisa  had  better  go  and 
change  her  dress,  hoping  that  a  move  on 
her  part  would  induce  tlie  mistress  of  the 
liouse  to  carry  off  her  troop  of  chickens. 
Nor  was  he  wrong  in  his  expectations,  al- 
though the  operation  was  not  so  speedily 
effected  as  he  imagined.  The  ceremo- 
nies of  re-ringing  the  bell,  re-summoning 
the  servant,  re-ordering  Ddwcs,  were  all 
to  be  performed  in  detail,  and  were  ac- 
cordingly gone  through,  with  that  sort  of 
mechanical  precision,  which  proved  be- 
yond a  doubt,  that  it  was,  as  Mrs  Abber- 
ly had  said, '  their  constant  custom  in  the 
afternoon*  to  parade  their  promising  pro- 
geny after  dinner. 

"  The  various  fidgettings  and  twistings 
of  the  old  Arden,  whose  age  and  disposi- 
tion militated  considerably  against  any* 
thing  like  a  restraint  upon  his  feelings, 
and  whose  manner  generally  indicated 
the  workings  of  his  mind,  had  not  esca- 
ped the  observation  of  Mrs  Abberly,  who 
saw  with  a  mother's  eye  that  *  the  Colo- 
nel was  not  fond  of  children.'  It  was 
highly  complimentary  to  her  perception 
upon  this  point,  timt  the  old  gentleman 
whispered  in  a«sort  of  mingled  agopy  and 
triumph  to  Louisa  as  she  passed  him,  in 
leaving  the  dinner-parlour  with  all  the 
young  fry,  '  Oh,  fur  the  days  of  good 
King  Herod.*  This  fatal  speech  was 
overheard  by  Mrs  Abberly,  and  when  the 
exemplary  parent  was  confiding  to  the 
trusty  Dawes  the  little  community,  whose 
appetites  for  supper  had  been  sharpened 
by  the  fruits,  sugars,  wines,  creams,  and 
sweetcake%  with  which  they  had  been 
crammed  after  dinner,  she  observed  to 
that  trusty  ser\'ant, '  that  Cok)nd  Arden 
was  next  door  to  a  brute*  '* 


**"  felt  almost  pleased  with  the  Colonel, 
when  he  called  her  favourite  Tom,  (without 
exosptkm  the  rudest  and  stupidest  boy  in 
Chiiaindom,)  and,  placing  hun  paternally 
at  hb  side,  began  to  question  him  on  sun- 
dry topics  usually  resorted  to  upon  similar 
occasions.  From  this  promising  lad  the 
old  gentleman  learned  that  four  and  foi^r 
vake  nine,  that  William  the  Conqueror 
was  the  last  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  that 
gonpowdcr  was  invented  by  Guy  Fawkes, 
and  that  the  fint  man  who  went  up  in  an 
ahr-halloon  was  Christopher  Columbus.  In 
tfaa  axtreme  accuncy  ot  these  answera,  he 
a  aatis&ctory  corroboration  (Mf  his 


constant  remark  upon  the  education  of  boys 
at  home,  under  the  superintendancc  of  mam- 
mas and  governesses,  and  had  dismissed  his 
young  friend  with  an  approving  compli- 
ment, when  the  boy,  wisnmg  to  shew  mat 
he  knew  more  than  the  old  man  thought 
for,  looked  him  in  the  face,  and  asked  hun, 
who  lived  next  door  to  him  ? 

^^  •  Next  door  to  mr,  my  fine  feUow,* 
said  the  Cok>nel,  *  why,  nobody ;  that  ia 
to  say,  I  live  in  the  eountry  far  ftom  any 
other  house — my  next  neigltbour  is  Lord 
Malephant.' 

^*  ^  AkV 
fSaV 
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*■  *  No,  my  dear,"  answered  the  Colonel ; 
*  be  w  an  excellent  man,  and  one  of  my 
oldeit  friends.* 

*^  *  Ah,  then,*  said  the  boy,  <  who  li?ei 
m  the  other  side  of  you  ?* 

**  *"  Why,  my  neighbour  on  the  other 
vda,*  said  the  ColooeU  surprised  at  the  ap- 
parently unnatural  inquisitiveness  of  the 
dhild, '  is  the  rector  of  my  parish.* 

**  Is  he  a  brute,  sir  ?*  enquired  Master 
Abberly. 

•* '  No,  my  dear,*  said  the  Colonel ;  *  a 
pattern  for  country  dergymen — ^nerer  did 
there  exist  a  better  raani 

•*  •  Ah !'  said  Tom,  eridcntly  disap- 
pointed. 

.»'  •  Wiy  do  you  ask  ?*  said  his  fiither. 

*«  *  I  don't  know,*  replied  the  boy. 

«<  *  You  should  never  ask  questions, 
diild,  without  knowing  why,*  said  papa. 

*^*ldo  know  why,  only  I  shan't  tell,  said 
Tom. 

**  «  I  desire  yoo  vitf,  Tom,*  said  his  po- 
imty  anticipating  a  display  of  that  prcco- 
ckHis  wit,  for  which  the  dunderheaded  ass 
was  so  celebrated  in  his  own  family. 

«« '  Oh,  111  tell  it,  if  you  like  !  it's  only 
bcfauir  I  wanted  to  know  which  of  them 
gentlemen  was  brutes,*  said  the  boy. 

«^ «  Why,  my  fine  fellow  r'said  the  Colo- 

SrECIMEK  THE  SeC0N1> 

Shall  be  taken  from  another  story— that  ydeped  '*  Passion  and  Principle." 
What  we  quote  is  a  mere  episode — a  sketch,  in  fact,  of  some  part  of  the  life  of 
Major  General  Sir  Frederick  Brashleigh,  K.C.B.  late  Commander-in-Chief  of 
his  Majesty's  forces  in  Bombay.  Suppose  the  General  as  yet  only  a  subaltern, 
and  newly  landed  in  India,  and  then  near  how  Theodore  reports  his  progress. 
"  Before  nine  months  had  elapsed,  he     weeks  after  her  first  interview  with  her 


nel,   whose  curiosity  was  whetted  by  the 
oddity  of  the  que^^tions. 

"  '  Why,*  replied  Tom,  *  because  when 
mamma  was  tsiking  to  Dawes  just  now, 
about  you,  she  said  you  was  next  door  to 
a  brute,  and  so  I  wanted  to  know  who  he 
was.' 

^*  This  was  the  signal  for  general  conster- 
nation ;  Miss  Gubbins  hemmed  loud,  and 
tumbled  over  the  music,  which'  lay  on  the 
piano — the  eldest  girl  laughed  outright- 
Mr  Abberly  threatened  to  whip  his  son  and 
heir — Mrs  .Vbberly  turned  as  red  as  scarlet, 
and  endeavoured  to  convince  Miss  Neville 
of  the  utter  groundlessness  of  the  chai^ 
against  her,  and  proclaimed  the  whole  af- 
fair to  be  a  new  instance  of  Tom*s  preco- 
cious archness,  and  a  mere  application  of 
hia  own ,  at  the  moment,  of  some  story  which 
he  had  heard  aoBBf  other  person  telL 

**•  The  Coloiifl,  hawefer,  joined  so  good- 
humouredly  in  a  laugh  with  hia  niece,  at 
the  udivcti  of  the  boy,  and  bore  the  attack 
with  so  much  kindness,  that  Mrs  Abberly » 
whatever  she  might  have  previously  thought 
or  said  upon  the  subject,  set  the  old  gentle- 
man down  as  a  ^  dear  kind  creature,*  and 
continued  praising  him  periodically  throug)^ 
the  evening.** 


bad  fought  three  duels,  heen  once  tried 
by  a  court-martia],  and  sent  to  Coventry 
l^  tlie  regiment  half  a  dozen  times  for 
churlish  conduct ;  tired  therefore  of  tlie 
round  of  tiffing,  dining,  and  supping,  with 
a  set  of  tnen  by  whom  he  clearly  saw  he 
was  hated,  and  for  whom  he  entertained 
the  most  sovereign  contempt,  he  availed 
himself  of  the  removal  of  tiie  regiment  to 
the  city  of  palaces,  (as  Calcutta  is  called 
in  India,)  to  unite  himself  to  one  of  those 


future  husband* 

"  As  I  was  at  no  period  of  their  resi- 
dence  there,  either  in  their  Bungalow,  or 
indeed,  in  India  itself,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  huy  how  they  passed  their  time.  I 
have  heard  that  he  was  chiefly  addicted  to 
cock-fighting,  in  which  humane  diversion, 
and  all  its  concomitant  pleasures  of  train- 
ing, feeding,  matching,  weighing,  and 
heeling,  he  Cook  great  deliglit,  and  con- 
sumed much  of  his  tinft;  she  was  ami- 


youog  ladies  who  are  annually  sent  out     able,  placid,  and  contented,  and  became 
to  the  white  flesh  market  of  the  East,     a  moUier  during  the  first  year  of  her  mar- 


like unstamped  cards,  which  are  made 
for  exportation,  the  return  of  which,  to 
Eagland  to  be  played  with,  incurs  a  hea- 
vy penalty.  Of  the  lady's  fismily,  friends, 
(Mmnezions,  or  circumstances,  he  of  course 
knew  as  little  as  she  knew  of  his ;  but, 
nevertheless,  she  accepted  his  ofler  im- 
mediately upon  its  being  made,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  directions  of  her  female 
friend  and  coiu^it^,  who  gave  her  to  un- 
derstand that  it  was  a  rule  in  the  carnal 
baiar  of  Bengal,  for  Venture- Misses  to 
take  the  first  man  who  proposed ;  and 
meeopitngly  Miss  Amelia  Fossdyke  be- 
fitioe  Mn  Bnahleigh  in  Mboat  three 


riage,  and,  occupied  with  her  Ayah  and 
baby,  went  on  pretty  well,  until,  as  the 
novelty  of  matrimony  wore  off,  and  her 
laudable  determination  to  be  pleawKI  with 
India  and  her  husband  a  little  abaM,  she 
began  to  discover,  as  all  bis  acqamntan- 
ces  bad  discovered  long  before,  that  there 
never  existed  upon  earth  a  more  uncivil 
lized  disagreeable  animal  in  human  shape  "jL 
than  her  '  dear  Frederick  Brashlei|^'   "^  ". 

**  It  so  happened,  and  such  things  will 
happen,  that  Mrs  Braslileigh,  who  was 
extremely  pretty,  and  graceful  beyond  the 
general  average  of  exportation  girls,  was 
at  a  pubUc  eatectBunn«aX  ix  Cataralttai, 
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and  iDORt  partfeularly  attracted  the  notice  lency*s  stitflT  should  hare  detected  the  ir. 
of  bit  Excellencj  the  then  Commander  regularity  with  which  the  repast  had  been 
of  the  forces :— who  his  Excellency  was,     put  down. 


I  shall  keep  religiously  secret,  for  more 
reasons  than  one:  no  matter,  he  saw, 
and  admired  her,  discovered  her  name. 
Inquired  of  bis  aid-dc-camp  the  regiment, 
and  rank  of  her  husband,— wlietlter  a 
King*s  officer?  or  Company's?  to  all  of 
which,  he  received  (as  generals  do,  when 


"  *  I  hope,*  said  the  aid^u-carop, '  yoo 
caught  no  cold  last  night,  Mrs  Braili* 
leigh  r 

««*I  don't  thhik  I  have,'  said  Mr« 
Brasbleigh ;  for  she  was  afhiid  to  state 
distinctly  whether  she  had  or  had  no^ 
until  her  husband  had  signified  his  wiU 


they  ask  such  questions  of  their  staff)  an-  and  pleasure  whether  she  should  disclaim 

awers  clear  and  succinct,  which  appeared  or  admit  the  apprehended  indisposition, 
extremely  satisfactory ;  the  character  of        "  ' Not  site*  said  Brasbleigh ;  *  she  is 

the  lieutenant  was  skctcliily  given,  and  as  hard  as  iron,  Walford,  and  takes  more 

upon  reference  to  a  gay  lady  of  a  certain  killing  than  a  badger.     I*m  afraid  yoo 

time  of  life,  high  in  favour  at  the  Pre^  won't  like  our  tiffin,  Walford,  coming 

sidency,    his    Excellency   was   satisfied  from  head-quarters ;  but  I  can't  help  it* 

that  the  plaintive  expression  which  Mrs  I  have  no  regular  cook,  and  as  for  Ame- 


Brashleigli's  features  ocowionally  wore 
during  the  evening,  retultad  from  some 
aecret  sorrow,  some  silent  grief  connect- 
ed with  domestic  events,  and,  in  short, 
that  she  was  what  is  colloquially  called 
*  not  happy  with  her  husband.' 

"  His  Excellency  the  commander  of 
the  forces  cau8c<l  himself  forthwith  to  be 
introduced  to  the  fair  mourner;  and  al- 
though no  places  in  the  world  are  so  ri- 
diculously ceremonious  as  our  oriental 
settlements  of  tea-dealers  and  cotton- 
pickers,  his  Excellency  waved  all  the 
usual  forms  which  are  sojealously  adhered 
to,  in  order  to  give  the  money-making  ex- 
iles who  reside  there  something  like  im- 


lia,  she  can't  manage  anything  in  oar 

"<I  have  tiffed,'  said  Walford,  <and 
have  not  a  moment  to  spare— -I  hare 
called  on  business.' 

'<  •  Ob,'  said  Brasbleigh, '  about  that  in^ 
femal  fellow,  Magann,  I  suppose— ^ui(^ 
ther  court  of  inquiry?* 

" '  No,*  said  the  aid-du-camp,  <  I  really 
don't  know  exactly  what  the  business  m/ 
but  I  am  directed  by  his  Excellency  to 
beg  you  will  call  on  his  military  secretary 
to-nAorrow  as  early  as  you  conveniently 
can,  after  morning  parade.* 

*'  *  Not  regimental  business  then  ?*  said 
Brasbleigh,  who  had  just  involved  hiia- 


auf] 


portance  in  their  banishment,  and  made  self  in  a  serious  quarrel  with  a  brothcr- 

the  amiable  during  the   evening   most  officer,  who  happened  unfortunately  to  bo 

charmingly  and  successfully.  decidedly  in  the  right. 

"  Poor  Mrs  Brasbleigh,  who  had  been         '* '  I  fancy  not,*  said  Walford,  who  ap- 

iong  enough  married  to  value  her  charms  peared  during  the  conversation  to  treat 

and  attractions  by  the  way  in  which  her  Mr»  Brasbleigh  with  the  most  marked 

husband  seemed  to  appreciate  them,  held  deference  and  respect,  '  but  I  know  no- 

them  in  no  great  estimation,  and  never  thing  more  than  I  am  bid  to  know.* 
dreamt  that  she  had  that  evening  captiva-         " '  That's  the  case  with  you  grandees,' 

ted  the  guy  and  gallant  general  who  ruled  said  Brasbleigh :  '  thank  Gud  I'm  inde- 

and  reigned  over  his  Majesty's  forces*  and  pendent  of  everybody.  I  do  my  duty,  and 

those  of  John  Company  with  undivided  don't  care  three  cowries  either  for  the 

power  and  control.  general  or  my  own  commanding  officer; 

"  Poor  unsuspecting  thing !  she  was  and  how  you  can  live  the  life  of  an  aidp 

doomed  very  soon  to  be  undeceived  upon  du-camp,  always  bowing  and  cringing, 

this  important  point.     Early  the  next  and  smirking  and  smiling,  and  carrying 

day,  she  and  lier    lovhig  spouse,  who  hats  and  messages,  and  carving  at  dinner, 

had   just    returned   from   cock-feeding,  and  playing  at  cards,  and  trying  horses, 

were  «Mted  at  tiffin  in  their  Bungalow,  and  riding  backwards  in  coaches,  I  don't 

(some  Ath  and  rice,  a  tureen  of  Mulica-  in  the  least  comprehend:  for  my  part  I'd 

tauoy,  iod  a  bottle  of  Ilodson's  pale  ale,  starve  first.' 

on  the  clotliless  table,)  when  to  their        " '  Your  satire  upon  dependants  falls 

surprise  and  amazement  one  of  the  aids-  harmless  to-day,  Brasbleigh,  as  far  as  I 

iu-camp  of  his  Excellency  the.  comman-  am  concerned,'  said  Walford ;  <  for  I  join 

'-in-chief  made  his  unexpected  appear-  my  regiment,  which  is  ordered  on  service, 

^anoflu  The  glittering  visitor  was  recei\'ed  and  quit  his  Excellency's  staff  to-mor- 

by  the  Uidy  with  her  usual  goodnature  row.* 

and  Idndness,  and  by  her  husband  with  a        *' '  You  are  right,  Walford,  you  are 
eort  of  auUen  impatience  not  unmiui 
with  mortlBrMtioa,  that  one  of  bis 


mingled    right,*  said  Uk  auvmiXe^  sK^MXvxrok \^  Sx«^ 
Excel-    and  easyi  btcaii  sM  cXi%«M  «cal\CwixXi  o» 
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my  motto ;  liow  happy  you'll  feel  when 
once  you  are  out  of  harness  !** 

** '  1  have  had  every  reason  to  be  grate- 
All  to  the  general,*  said  Walford ;  <  he  has 
been  kindest  of  the  kind  to  me,  and  has 
nerer  exacted  half  the  duties  which  he 
bad  a  right  to  claim.' 

^ '  His  Excellency  seems  an  extreme- 
ly pleasant  man,'  said  Mrs  Brashleigh. 

«  •  His  Excellency,'  said  Walford, 
'  would  be  extremely  well  pleased  to  hear 
tlmt  you  think  so,  Mrs  Brashleigh.' 

*^*She!'  said  Brashleigh ; '  how  should 
1A0  know  anything  about  generals  ?-»why 
her  fiither  was  a  hatter  in  the  Poultry,  or 
some  such  place.  She'd  call  anything 
gentlemanly  and  pleasant  that  was  a  cut 
abOTe  the  counter.' 

«<  <  Well,  vajf  dear/  said  Amelia,  <  I  on- 
ly  observed—^* 

** '  Keep  3rour  observations  to  yourself, 
Chen,  ma'am,'  said  Brashleigh,  *  and  go 
and  nurse  your  little  child— I  hear  it 
squalling  again.  There  never  was  so 
peevish  a  brat  in  Bengal  as  your  pet  lamb. 
Come  go,  ma'am,  and  make  them  keep  it 

atill.' 

^  Tlie  tears  stood  in  the  poor  young 
creature's  eyes,  and  casting  a  glance  at 
Walford,  she  pushed  her  plate  away  from 
her,  hastily  rose,  and  left  the  room. 

•<  '  Now  that's  what  she  calls  fine  : 
ahe'd  have  made  a  capital  actress,*  said 
ber  husband.  <  Slie  thinks  you'll  pity  her, 
and  set  me  down  for  a  brute  and  a  tyrant 
^-that's  just  her  way.' 

" «  Well,'  said  Walford,  anxious  to  get 
mway,  *  I  will  not  intrude  any  longer ;  you 
wilt  call  on  Mansel  to-morrow  as  soon  as 
you  can?* 

M  •  Can  ?— must  you  mean,*  said  Brash- 
leigh. '  I  must  go  full  fig,  I  suppose,  to 
the  military  secretary  *.  no  mufti^-no 
white  jacket— >no  being  comfortable.' 

•« '  I  think  you  had  better  be  dressed,* 
;.  teld  Walford,  *  for  I  rather  believe— I 
don*t  know,  that  his  Excellency  wishes 
to  speak  to  jom  himsell^' 

<*  •  Oh,  then,*  said  Brashleigh,  '  I*d 
bet  fifty  rupees  I  know  what  he  is  after.' 

** '  The  deuce  you  do,'  thought  Walford. 

*  <  Great  men  always  want  something 
when  they  are  so  devili&h  civil  to  little 
ones,'  said  Brashleigh. 

*<  Walford  was  startled  by  this  observa- 
tion, and  somewhat  apprehensive  that 
hiMjHend  might  suspect  tlie  real  object 
of  his  Excellency's  desire  to  see  him,  in- 
asmuch as  there  are  but  few  things  in 
the  world  which  a  commander  of  the 
forces  can  pos»sibIy  want  from  a  lieute- 
nant 

«* '  Jifdeed/ said  Walford,  <  I  can't  as- 
Msi /an  In  jmtr  sumutn,' 


•< 


'  He's  going  to  ask  me  to  give  him 
some  of  my  Malay  cocks,'  said  Brash- 
leigh—'^  that's  it,  you  may  depend  upon 
it ;  he  wants  to  mend  the  breed.' 

**  An  irresistible  smile  played  over  Wal- 
ford's  countenance  at  this  announcement 
of  the  lieutenant's  suspicions ;  and,  after 
again  assuring  him  that  he  really  did  not 
know  what  bis  Excellency's  object  was, 
the  gallant  aid-du-camp  mounted  his 
little  Arabian,  and,  followed  by  his  sice  at 
full  speed,  galloped  away  to  head-quar- 
ters to  report  progress. 

'<  When  he  departed,  Brashleigh  re- 
turned to  the  room  where  tiffin  was  still 
on  the  table,  and  having  regaled  himself 
with  all  the  different  degrees  of  the  then 
favourite  Indian  beverage,  in  as  many 
distinct  tumUeffib  from  Sangaree  the  first, 
to  Sangrorum  (ba  last,  proceeded,  haK 
asleep  and  half  stupid,  with  the  aid  of 
his  servant,  to  buckle  on  his  accoutre- 
ments, and  betake  himself  to  afternoon 
parade 

<*  His  poor  wife  remained  with  her 
hapless  child  until  his  return,  which  oc- 
curred at  a  late  hour,  just  in  time  to  an- 
nounce that  he  should  dine  at  the  mess, 
—a  measure  he  often  adopted,  not  be- 
cause he  liked  the  society  of  his  brother 
oflScers,  or  received  the  smallest  gratifi- 
cation from  visiting  them,  but  because  be 
knew  they  were  always  happier  and  more 
comfortable  when  he  was  absent.  This, 
and  the  desire  to  show  that  he  had  a 
right  (for  he  had  a  great  notion  of  his 
rights)  to  be  there,  generally  led  him  into 
their  company  about  twice  or  three  times 
in  each  week,  upon  which  occasions  he 
generally  involved  himself  in  some  new 
scrape,  and  excited  some  new  disgust. 

"  On  the  particular  occasion  under  dis- 
cussion, he  signalized  himself  by  the  dis- 
play of  his  independent  indignation  at 
the  conduct  of  the  commander  of  the 
forces,  whom  he  denounced  in  terms 
hardly  decent,  and  not  quite  safe,  even  at 
a  mess-table,  for  having  tyrannized  over 
some  poor  fellow  of  his  acquaintance, 
and  stopped  his  promotion,  to  favour  a 
protegS  of  his  own  ;  and  swore,  that  if  he 
were  Jackson,  he  would  do  thiif  and  he 
would  say  tfuU,  aiid  he  would  write  home 
to  the  Horse  Guards,  and  he  would  never 
submit  to  be  made  a  fool  of,  nor  a  tool 
of;  he  would  have  justice,  the  birthright 
of  a  British  soldier;  and  thus  the  con- 
versation YTta  engrossed,  and  the  eve^w . 
ing's  harmony  destroyed,  by  one  of  iMi&j 
tenant  Braslileigh's  edifying  exhDritioai^ 
of  military  independence,  good  taate^  and 
good  sense. 

**  Tlie  morning  came,  and  witb  It,  pa- 
nde— Uait,  \att  ¥r\ift«W4souW-taaa«  %a 
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"  usual ;  then  breakfast,  and  more  quarrel- 
ling with  poor  Mrs  Brashleigh,  to  whom, 
for  the  fifty-third  time,  he  mentioned  how 
bitterlf  he  repented  having  married  her, 
upbraided  her  with  low  birth,  swore 
that  he  had  been  tricked  and  deceived, 
and  wished  himself  dead,  which,  being 
calmlj  interpreted  by  his  better  half,  was 
translated  into  a  wish  that  she  were  dead, 
and  he  rid  of  her. 

"  After  parade,  however,  Lieutenant 
Brashleigh  betook  himself  to  the  office 
of  Major  Mansel,  the  Military  Secretary, 
where  he  remained  for  upwards  of  an 
hour*  When  be  returned  home,  he  ap- 
peared to  be  in  an  extraordinary  humour; 
he  seemed  nearly  good-tempered,  spoke 
almost  kindly  to  his  poor  wife,  whose 
beautiful  eyes  were  actually  reddened  and 
swollen  with  tears:  something  very 
strange  had  evidently  occurred ;  he  was 
an  altered  man,  and  she  an  astonish- 
ed woman;  he  dined,  however,  at  the 
mess,  and  there,  when  reminded  of  what 
he  had  said  the  night  before,  seemed  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  bury  all  recollection 
of  his  former  conduct  and  conversation  in 
oblivion.  His  brother  officers  wondered 
at  the  subdued  and  softened  tone  of  the 
boisterous  lieutenant,  and  were  marvel- 
ling at  the  strange  alteration  so  suddenly 
effected  in  bis  manner,  and  the  tone  of 
bis  observations  upon  his  superiors,  here- 
tofore the  constant  objects  of  his  vitu- 
peration, when  the  orderly-book  was 
brought  to  one  of  the  captains  at  table 
by  his  Serjeant.  He  opened  it,  and  the 
exclamation  which  escaped  him  as  be 
read  the  order  of  the  day,  excited  a  sud- 
den feeling  of  surprise  in  all  around  him. 

**  *  I  wish  you  joy,  Brashleigh,*  said 
Captain  Osborne,  returning  the  book  to 
the  Serjeant.     '  Why,  this  is  a  surprise.* 

** '  What— promotion  ?*  excUimed  the 
president. 

** '  Read— read  !*  was  the  general  cry. 

*'  Osborne  took  back  the  orderly-book 
and  read  with  an  audible  voice,-— 

*  Head-Qfutrters,  Fart  WiUiamf 

February  8,  1786. 

C.  C— His  Excellency  the  Commander 

in  Chief  has  been  pleased  to  appoint 

lieutenant  Brashleigh,  of  the  — ^ 

Regiment,  to  be  bis  Excellency's 

Aid-do-Camp,  vice   Walford,  who 

joins  his  regiment. 

(Signed)     W.  Maksel,  MU,  Sea' 

**  A  thunder-bolt— an  apparition— 
CNd  Nick  himself,  had  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance, in  the  full  uniform  of  the  corps, 
could  not  have  more  completely  surpri- 


sed the  assembled  partv  than  this  an- 
nouncement; indecKl,  in  Brashleigb's 
presence,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  do 
justice  to  their  astonishment!  That  so 
accomplished  a  person,  and  distinguished 
an  officer,  as  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
should  have  selected  from  amongst  all 
his  Majesty's  regiments  then  at  Fort 
William,  a  man  hardly  two  removes  from 
downright  boorishness  for  one  of  his  per- 
sonal staff,  seemed  like  a  miracle,  or  a 
proof  of  sudden  and  violent  insanity: 
they  looked,  and  winked,  and  stared,  but 
finally  drank  the  health  of  the  new  aid- 
du-camp  by  unanimous  consent,  conso- 
ling themselves,  in  the  midst  of  their 
contending  feelings  upon  the  subject,  with 
the  reflection,  that,  let  what  might  hap- 
pen, at  all  events  they  should  get  rid  of 
him. 

'*  As  I  do  not  profess  to  detail  the  his- 
tory of  Mr  Brashleigh*s  early  life,  and  as 
our  concerns  with  him  are  of  much  mor« 
recent  date,  I  shall  merely  observe,  that 
in  the  course  or  the  following  week,  the 
new  aid-du-camp  shifted  his  quarters  to 
the  general's  house,  where,  with  the  ur- 
banity and  consideration  which  alwajra 
marked  his  Excellency's  conduct,  his  Ex- 
cellency caused  rooms  to  be  fitted  up  for 
Mre  Brashleigh  and  her  dear  infant:— 
that,  after  nine  or  ten  montlis  had  elap- 
sed, Lieutenant  Brashleigh  became  the 
roost  abject  sycophant  that  ever  crewle<^ 
devoted  his  days  to  tattling,  and  his  even- 
ings to  eaves-dropping,  to  collect  anee- 
dotes,  scandal,  or  even  more  serious  mat- 
ter of  information  for  his  Excellency  :•— 
that  he  was  the  warmest  advocate  of  all 
bis  Excellency's  military  measures,  and 
the  constant  eulogist  of  his  Excellency's 
domestic  virtues : — that  Mrs  Brashleigh^ 
shortly  after  the  appointment,  recovered 
her  health  and  good  looks  surprisingly  :^ 
that  whenever  she  took  her  airings,  it 
was  in  the  lofty  phaeton  of  his  Excellency, 
(at  that  time  the  fashionable  carriage  :)-*' 
that  whenever  she  went  to  parties,,  his 
Excellency's  palanquin  attended  her:^ 
that  her  control  over  her  husband,  and 
her  sovereign  contempt  for  him,  were  as 
evident  to  all  beholden  as  her  influence 
over,  and  her  high  consideration  for,  the 
General :—  and  that  at  the  end  of  some 
ten  months,  she  presented  Lieutenant 
Brashleigh  with  a  fine  boy,  which,  though 
pronounced  by  the  lady's  female  friends  to 
be  '  the  very  image  of  his  father,*  did  not 
in  the  smallest  degree  resemble  her  former 
child,  who  was,  at  the  time  it  was  bom, 
decUured,  by  the  same  competent  autho- 
rities, to  be  the  Lieutenant's  counter- 


part." 

'msf,  we  think,  ia  quite  excellent — and  so  \)uy  the  \wd\L,  «Qo\  \«cs^  ^SV> 
It  Am  moat  amusing  one  to  read  now,  and  mornt  tavoaedV]  \\,'m'fiX\fe«^'^«1 
one  to  read  two  hundred  yean  hence  ox  «o. 
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WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 


Mr  Aaron  Arrowsmith  will  shortly 
^blish  Outlines  of  the  World,  exempli- 
led  in  Forty  fine  Engravings  of  the  va- 
rious Countries,  on  which  their  Po»t- 
rotdsand  Statistical  Divisions,  as  well  as 
their  physical  features,  will  be  clearly  de- 
scribed. 

Mrs  Taylor  of  Ongar  will  shortly  go 
to  press  with  a  work  entitled  The  Itine- 
i«ry  of  a  Traveller  in  the  Wilderness ; 
tddressed  to  those  who  are  performing 
the  same  Journey. 

The  second  volume  of  Mr  Wiffen's 
IVanslation  of  Tasso  will  appear  in  April 
or  May. 

Mr  Pennington's  Former  Scenes  Re- 
newed ;  or,  Notes^  Claasicsl  and  Histori- 
cal, taken  in  a  Journey  into  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  Swit2erland,  Germany,  Flanders, 
Mid  Holland,  in  the  Y^ars  ISIQ,  1819, 
1820,  and  1821,  will  soon  appear: 

A  Third  Part  of  Whiter's  Universal 
Etymological  Dictionary,  in  4to,  is  now 
in  the  press. 

A  Third  Volume  of  Imaginary  Con- 
Tersations  of  Literary  Men  and  States- 
men.    By  Walter  Savage  Landor,  Esq. 

A  complete  edition  of  the  Works  of 
tiie  late  Dr  Baillie,  with  an  Account  of 
bia  Life,  by  Mr  Waidrop,  will  soon  ap- 
pear. 

Popery  in  1824s  a  Circular  Letter  of 
P0|^  Leo  the  Twelfth,  to  all  the  Patri- 
archs.  Primates,  Archbishops,  and  Bi- 
shops of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ; 
and  the  Bull  of  Jubilee  for  the  Year  182d. 
Translated  from  the  original  Latin,  with 
an  Introduction  and  Notes. 

The  Star  in  the  East;  shewing  the 
Analogy  which  exists  between  the  Lec- 
tares  of  Freemasonry,  the  Mechanism  of 
Initlatton  into  its  Mysteries,  and  the 
Cairistian  Religion.  By  George  Oliver, 
author  of  **  the  Antiquities  of  F^eema- 
swiry." 

Memoirs  of  Moses  Mendelshon,  the 

'  Jewish  PhikMopher ;  including  the  cele- 

biated  Correspondence  between  him  and 

J.  C  Lavater,  on  the  Christian  Religion. 

The  Highest  Castle  and  the  Lowest 
tSave.  ^ 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Friedncfa  Schil- 
ler ;  with  a  Critical  Account  and  Speci- 
mens of  his  Works.  1  vol.  8vo,  with  a 
Portrait 

The  Dublin  Philosophical  Journal  and 
fleientiflc  Review.  Hie  6rst  Number  will 
bo  j>ublished  on  the  1st  of  March,  1825; 


and  will  be  continued  on  the  1st  days  of 
March  and  November. 

A  volume,  entitled  Litene  Sacrv,  is 
DOW  in  the  press,  which  will  contain  a 
Comparison  between  the  Doctrine  of 
Moral  Philosophy  and  Scriptural  Chris- 
tianity. 

Memoirs  of  the  Winchester  Prelates. 
By  the  Rev.  &  H.  Gossan. 

A  New  System  of  Astronomy,  in  six 
Parts ;'  comprehending  the  Discovery  of 
the  Gravitating  Power,  the  efficient 
caase  which  actuates  the  Planetary  Sys- 
tem, &c. 

Dr  John  Evans's  Discourses  on  the 
Christian  Temper,  will  soon  appear. 

Tremaine ;  or,  the  Man  of  Refinement, 
a  novel. 

A  volume  of  Poems,  entitled  Hours  at 
Home,  by  Mrs  Cormach  Baron  Wilson, 
are  announced  for  publication. 

In  the  press.  Lord  Byron  en  Italic  et 
en  Grece,  ou  Aper9U  de  sa  Vie  et  de  ses 
Ouvrages  d'apres  des  Sources  autlien- 
tiques,  accompagne  de  Pieces  inedites, 
et  d*un  Tableau  litcraire  et  politique  de 
ces  deux  Contr^es.  Par  le  Marquis  de 
Salvo. 

Fasciculus  Poeticus ;  or,  a  New  Ckissie 
Guide  to  Latin  Heroic  Verse,  is  announ- 
ced for  publication. 

Thoughts  on  the  Police  of  England ; 
with  Observatk)ns  on  the  Prevention  of 
Crime,  and  the  Disposal  of  Criminal 

Conversations  on  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  are  announced  for  publica- 
tion. 

Gaieties  and  Gravities,  in  Prose  and 
Verse,  by  one  of  the  authors  of  **  Re- 
jected Addresses,**  are  in  the  press. 

A  Critical  Dissertation  on  the  Gospel 
of  Saint  Luke,  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man of  Dr  Frederick  Schleiermacbar, 
with  an  Introduction  by  the  Translator, 
containing  an  Account  of  the  Controver- 
sy, respecting  the  Origin  of  the  Three 
First  Gospels,  since  Bishop  Marsh*»  Dis- 
sertation. 

Tales  of  Ardennes.  By  H.  Derwent 
Conway. 

Letters  to  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  on 
the  Indian  Press.  With  an  Appeal  to 
Reason  and  the  British  Parliament  on 
the  Liberty  of  the  Press  in  general.  By 
a  Friend  of  Good  Government. 

Husband- Hunting;  or,  the  Mother 
and  Daughter.  A  Tale  of  Fasliionable 
Life. 
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Travels  in  Greece,  accompanied  with 
Critical  and  ArcbaBological  Ilesearches ; 
and  illustrated  by  Maps,  and  numerous  En- 
gravings of  Ancient  Moniimenrs  recent- 
ly discovered.  By  Dr  P.  ().  KrOndsted, 
U.H.P.P.A.S.  Knight  of  the  Order  of 
Danebrog,  and  Agent  of  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  Denmark  at  the  Court  of  Rome. 

A  History  of  the  French  Revolution, 
accompanied  by  a  History  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  1335,  or  of  the  States- General 
under  King  John.  By  A.  Thiers  and  Fe- 
lix Bodin.     Translated  from  the  French. 

Tales  of  Faith  and  Feeling.  By  the 
author  of  Zeal  and  Experience. 

There  u  announced  for  early  publication, 
by  the  command  of  his  Majesty,  *'^  Views 
and  Illustrations  of  the  Palace  of  Brigh- 
ton,** by  John  Nash,  Esq. ;  to  consist  of 
picturesque  views,  in  colours,  of  the  entire 
building  and  principal  offices,  taken  fiom 
the  gardens ;  also  views  of  the  chief  apart- 
ments, as  completed,  with  their  furniture 
and  decorations,  &c  Only  250  copies  are 
to  be  printed. 

The  sixth  quarto  volume  of  Dr  Lingard*s 
History  of  England  is  in  the  prcsH. 

Elements  of  I'athology  and  Therapeutics. 
By  Caleb  Hillicr  Parry,  I^I.D.  F.K.S.  &c. 
With  an  Appendix  ;  being  the  commence- 
ment of  the  intended  second  volume  of  that 
work.     In  the  press. 

Collections  from  the  unpublished  Works 
of  the  same  Author. 

The  Kemains  and  Memoir  of  tlie  lute 
Rev.  Charles  Wolfe,  A.  B.  Curate  of  Do- 
noughmore,  and  author  of  the  *"•  Lines  on 
the  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore." 

Songs  of  the  Greeks,  tranxlatcd  into 
English  verse  from  the  Roman  text,  edited 
by  M.  Fanriel,  with  additions  by  C.  B.  She- 
ridan, Esq.  vrill  appear  in  a  few  weeks. 

Sermons,  translated  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Lus- 
oombe,  from  the  French  Protestant  C'Onti- 
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consiiit  of  12  numbers,  each  containing  Ave 
engravings,  with  letter-press  descriptions. 

Captain  Gordon  Laing  has  nearly  ready 
for  the  press.  Travels  through  Timannee, 
Kooranko,  and  Soolima  countries,  to  the 
sources  of  Niger  and  RokelJa,  in  1823, 
with  map  and  plates. 

The  iirst  number  of  a  new  work  is  about 
to  appear,  entitled  Annulosa  Javanica,  or 
an  attempt  to  illustrate  the  natural  affini- 
ties and  analogies  of  the  insects  collected  in 
Java,  by  T.  Horsefield,  M.D.,  F.L.,  and 
G.S.  and  deposited  by  him  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Hon.  Eavt  India  Company,  by  W. 
C  Macleay,  Esq. 

Dr  P.  M.  Latham  has  in  the  press  an 
account  of  the  disease  lately  prevalent  in 
the  General  Penitentiary. 

Signs  before  Death,  and  authenticated 
Apparitions,  in  one  hundred  narratives, 
with  an  engraving  after  Hogarth. 

Mr  Lewis  is  engaged  in*  engraving  a 
Portrait  of  Jjord  John  Russell,  from  a 
drawing  by  IVIr  Slater,  which  is  to  be  cir- 
culated among  subscribers  only,  and  the 
personal  friends  of  that  Nobleman. 

In  a  few  dayb,  Odes  and  Addresses  to 
Great  People,  ••'  I^adics  and  Gentlemen  !" 
Matthews'  Trips. 

A  book  '\»  in  the  press,  entitled  ^*  The 
Present  Sute  of  the  3Iines  in  IVIcxico,  Chi- 
li, Peru,  and  Brazil,  represented  from  prac- 
tical knowledge,  and  further  illustrated  by 
Kxtracts  from  popular  writers,  with  notes 
and  general  remarks  on  the  operation  of 
mining." 

The  Sydney  Papers,  consisting  of  an 
unpublished  Journal  of  the  Earl  of  licices- 
ter,  and  original  Letters  of  Algernon  Syd- 
ney, edited  by  R.  W.  Blacowe,  are  •&• 
nounced. 

Two  volumes  of  Poems,  by  Henry  Nede, 
are  in  the  press,  and  a  third  volume  prepa- 
ring for  publication. 

History    of   the   Life  and  Works    of 


nental  Divines,  are  announced  for  publica-  •   Raphael,  from  the  French  of  M.  Quatre- 

tion.  mere  de  Quuicy. 

Among  the  work.4  of  art  announccil  for  The  Plays  of  Shirley,  with  notes  and  a 

an  early  appearance,  is  "  A  Series  of  Pic  Critical  Es»ay,  by  William  Giftbrd,  are 

turcKquc  Views  in  I^ndon  and  its  Envi-  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

tons;"  engraved  by  <.har1es  Heath,  from  In  the  press,  a  Conclusion  to  the  Swim 

drawings  by  P.  Dewint,  W.  Westall,  A.R.  Family  Robinson,  by  Madame  Montolieu. 
A.,  and  F.  Mackenzie.     It  is  intended  to 


EDINBURGH. 


The  Isle  of  Palms— llie  City  of  the 
Plague-— and  other  Poems.  By  John 
Wilson.    A  new  edition.    3  vols.  8vo. 

Observations  on  Italy,  from  the  Jour- 
baI  of  the  late  John  Bell,  Esq.  of  Edin- 
barglL  In  one  vol.  post  quarto^  witli  8 
plates. 

Oommon  £venf&  A  cootinuation  of 
Mkk  and  Floor,  Pott  8ro, 

Vol.  XWL 


Nearly  ready,  a  volume  of  Sacred  Mu- 
sic for  the  use  of  St  George's  Church, 
£dinburgb,containing  Psalm-tunes,  Sanc- 
tuses,  Doxologies,  &c.  witli  an  accoD- 
paniment  for  the  Organ  or  Piano-forte. 
Many  of  the  pieces  are  original,  and  the 
harmony  of  the  whole  haa  b«iecL  tMK&oa&p^ 
conecled.    By  ^t  ^  K.  ^aucCku 


War^t  Preparing  for  Publi§ati4m. 
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duuige^  TromMOtf  Not^  Bank  Notps, 
&8.  By  Bob^  Hiomson,  £s%.  Advo- 
eate.    8vo. 

On  the  AdfBncement  of  Society,  in 
8eSeBces»  Ci?ilization,  and  Religioii.  Bj 
Jamei  Dooglas,  Esq.  of  CaTen.  8vo. 

A  Dictionarj  of  Midwifery,  compre- 
liending  the  Discipline  and  Management 
of  the  Various  orders  of  Futurition,  and 
Cfat  Synptomt,  Tkreatraent,  &c.  of  the 


DiseaMs  of  Women  and  Children.  By 
Aloander  HainiltoD,  SID.,  F.R.S.B. 
&c«  &C. 

The  Magic  Ring-  A  Romance  from 
the  German  of  Frederick  de  la  Motte 
Fonqu^.    3vt>ls.  12mo. 

Bfajor  Practickis  by  Sir  Tbomaa 
Hope,  and  other  Law  MSS.  With  notes 
by  John  Hope,  Esq.  Solicitor- General  for 
Scotland. 


MONTHLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 


AMRnrECTCHE. 

Nwnberi  I.  and  II.,  to  be  eontinued 
weddy,  of  a  Dictionary  of  Architectsre, 
Hiatoricml,  Descriptive,  Theoretic,  De- 
comtive,  and  Mechanical.  By  Robert 
Stmurt,  Esq.  Architect  and  Civil  Engi- 
neer. 

The  Elementfl  of  Civil  Architecture, 
aecofding  to  Vitmviiis  and  other  ancients, 
and  the  most  approved  practice  of  modem 
authors,  espedally  FftlUdio.  By  Henry 
Aldrich,  D.  D.  Translated  by  the  Rev. 
Philip  Smyth,  LL.  B.,  Fellow  of  New 
CoU^ge^  Oxford. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Urania's  Mirror;  or,  a  View  of  the 
Heavens;  on  a  plan  perfectly  original. 
Designed  by  a  Laidy.  The  work  consists 
of  32  large  cards,  on  which  are  repre- 
sented all  the  Constellations  visible  in 
the  British  Empire.  Fitted  up  in  an 
elegant  box,  price  L.1,  8s.  plain,  or  L^l, 
14«.  beautiftilly  coloured. 

BnUOGRAPHY. 

Fut  I II.  of  a  Catalogue  of  Books ; 
contain  ng  a  most  extensive  Collection 
in  Theology,  Foreign  and  English;  in- 
eluding  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  various 
Languages,  Fathers  of  the  Church,  Ser- 
mons, Works  of  Port-Royalists,  &c.  to- 
gether with  a  Collection  of  Oriental  Ma- 
nuscripts, and  an  Appendix  of  Miscella- 
neous Articles.     By  James  Duncan. 

A  Catalogue  of  Old  Books,  containing 
nearly  9000  different  Works  in  Ancient 
and  Modem  Literature,  which  are  now 
on  sale,  with  the  prices  aflixed  to  each 
avtide.     Catalogues,  price  2s. 

A  new  Catalogue  of  such  Law  Books 

.  asart  of  general  use,  and  of  the  best  edi- 

tioiM,  with  their  prices,  including  the 

Modern  PnbHoatloiis.     Intended  as  a 

Guide  to  the  Purchasers  of  Legal  Works^ 

Bihlktfhfca  BiUiea;  a  Select  list  of 

Bosks  oo  Sacred  Liteatuie;  with  Notes, 

^AitynV^^Uoai^  Cijtjcal,  and  Bibliogiaphica^ 

imtmkkd  m  M  gniAe  He  the  CMMoJtttiQB  of 


the  most  usslbl  writers  on  Biblical  8«b- 
jeets.  By  William  Orme,  Author  of  the 
'^  Life  of  John  Owen,  D.  D.** 

Part  II.  of  a  Catalogue  of  Books  on  sale 
by  John  CuthcU,  Middle-row,  Holbom, 
containing  his  Classes  of  English  and  La- 
tin Miscdlsnies;  Theology,  English  and 
Foreign  ;  Books  of  Coins  osd  Medals,  in 
which  are  some  of  rare  occurrence  ;  with 
an  Appendix,  containing  may  curious  ar- 
ticles. 

Richard  Bayne*s  Cheap  General  CaU- 
logne  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Books,  Eng- 
liu  and  Forrign,  including  many  curious 
and  rare  artides,  and  the  most  popular 
works  in  the  various  branches  of  Litera- 
ture, with  a  large  collection  of  Divinity, 
Sermons,  and  MS.  Sermons,  Ac.  &c 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Cambrian  Plutarch ;  comprising 
Memoirs  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
Welshmen,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  By  John  H.  Parry,  Esq.  1  vol. 
8vo,     10s.  6d.  boards. 

The  Memoirs  of  Joseph  Fouche,  Duke 
of  Otranto,  Minister  of  General  Police  of 
FVance.     1  voL  Sw.     14s. 

Annual  Biography  and  Obituary,  1824 
and  &    Vol.  IX. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  J.  P.  Kenible, 
Esq.  including  a  History  of  the  Stage,  fkom 
the  tipie  of  Garrick  to  the  present  period. 
By  J.  Boaden,  Esq.  author  of  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Shakspeare  Portraita,  &c. 

In  two  volumes  8vo,  with  a  portrait  en- 
graved  by  Turner,  from  a  picture  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  price  £1, 8s.  boards,  de- 
dicated by  most  gracious  permission  to  his 
MMesty. 

The  Memoirs  of  Joseph  Fouche,  Duke 
of  Otranto,  Minister  of  the  General  Police 
of  France.  Translated  from  the  French. 
London— ^1, 4s. 

EDUCATION. 

Pdadples  of  Elocation;  containing 
Bumeroos  Rules,  Obacrvalioiis,  and  Ex- 
ercises.    12ino.    4s.  6d.  bound. 

The  English  Learner;  or,  a  Selection 
of  LesMM  m  V«Na«BdV««a4,«ia9tod 


vm^.'2 
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to  the  eapMsHf  of  the  founger  clas«et  of 
Riodcri.  Fourth  tditton,  improved. 
ISmo.     Ss.  bound. 

A  Kej  to  the  Portuguese  Laaguige; 
contahiiiig  Expressions  on  a  virietj  of  Sub- 
jects :  to  which  is  added,  a  Compendium 
of  the  Portuguese  Grammar,  &C.  ByD.E. 
De  Lerm,  author  of  a  '^  Key  to  the  Spanish 
Language."    2a,  6d. 

Geography  for  Youth,  adapted  to  the 
different  dasses  of  Learners.  By  the  late 
ReT.  John  Hartley. — Rerised  by  his  Son. 

FINE  ARTS. 

John  Gilpin,  an  Engraving  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Picture  painted  by  T.  Stothard, 
Esq.  R.  A.  from  the  well-known  humor- 
ous Poem  of  Cowper,  engraved  in  the 
first  style  by  Mr  Worthington.  Size  204 
inches  by  7.  Price  to  subscribers  11.  Is. 
ProoCi  on  French  paper,  2L  2s.  India 
Froob,  21.  12s.  6d.  Etchings,  of  which 
a  very  few  have  been  taken,  11.  Is. 

No.  L  of  a  Series  of  Plates,  carefully 
executed  after  the  Paintings  and  Sculp- 
tures of  the  most  eminent  masters  of  the 
Florentine  school,  intended  to  illustrate 
the  gradual  advancement  of  the  Arts  from 
the  beginning  of  the  13th  to  the  close  of 
the  15th  Century.  By  William  Young 
Ottley,  Esq.  In  imperial  folio,  in  twelve 
Monthly  Numbers,  each  containing  five 
Plates.  Price  11.  Is.  A  very  few  Co- 
pies will  be  printed  on  Colombier  Paper, 
Co  correspond  with  the  larger  paper  Co- 
pies of  Mr  Ott1ey*s  Italian  School  of  De- 
sign*    Price  IL  7s. 

Illustrations  of  the  Novels  and  Romances 
of  the  •*  Author  of  Waverley,"  entitled  The 
Pirate,  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  Peveril  of  the 
Peak,  and  Quentin  Durward.  Engraved 
by  the  most  eminent  Artists ;  from  Paint- 
ings by  A.  Cooper,  R.  A.,  W,  Brocken- 
doo,  and  J.  M.  Wright  In  12mo,  price 
8s. ;  8vo,  12s. ;  proofs  4to,  18s.  ;  proofs 
on  India  paper,  imperial  4ro,  £l,4s. ;  proofs 
on  India  paper,  before  the  letters,  colom- 
bier 4to,  £1,  10s. 

Westall*8  illustrations  to  Moore*s  Irish 
Melodies ;  consisting  of  seven  plates,  in- 
dttding  a  Vignette  Title- Page  to  bind  with 
the  volume,  exquisitely  engraved  on  steel, 
fipom  Designs  by  Richard  Westell,  Esq. 
5s.,  proofs  7s. 

8mitk*s  combined  View  of  the  Mountains 
and  Rivers  in  the  World ;  accompanied 
by  a  Table,  shewing  the  rdative  Heights 
and  Lengths,  from  the  latest  Authorities, 
on  one  large  Sheet,  price  8s.  plain,  or 
handsomely  coloured,  12s.,  mounted  on  rol- 
Isrs,  and  varnished,  ISs. 

HISTORY. 

Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Europe  from 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht.   4to.   21.  10s.  6d. 

HISTORY. 

The  History  of  England,  during  the 
Reyn  ef  tkorgt  IIL,  boDg  a  Continua- 


tion to  Hums  and  Smollett.  By  William 
Jones,  Author  of  the  History  of  Walden- 
sis.    3  vols.  £1,  49. 

The  Beauties  of  Ancient  English  and 
Scottuh  History.  Selected  and  arranged 
by  Caroline  Maxwell,  Selector  of  '^  The 
Beauties  of  Ancient  Eloquence,**  &c.  &c. 
8s. 

LAW. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Jurisdiction  and 
Modem  Practice  in  Appeals  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  in  Proceedings  on  Claims 
to  Dormant  Peerages.  By  William  Ro- 
bert Sydney,  of  Austinfriars/ Gentleman, 
lie. 

A  Collection  of  all  the  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment relating  to  Banks  for  Savings  in 
England;  with  Explanatory  Notes,  Forms 
of  Bonds,  &C.  Regulations  for  establish- 
ing Banks,  and  an  Interest  Table.  By 
W.  M.  Bythewood,  Esq.  of  Lincoln*s- 
Inn,  barrister  at  law.     4s.  6d. 

The  Inquest  Juryman's  Guide,  con- 
taining many  important  old  laws  and 
customs  for  Uieir  direction,  never  before 
published,  tracing  Trial  by  Jury.  By  a 
Citizen.     5s. 

LAW. 

An  Essay  on  CTses  and  Trusts,  and  on 
the  Nature  and  Operation  of  Conveyances 
at  Common  Law,  and  of  those  which  de- 
rive their  effect  from  tlie  Statute  of  Uses. 
B^  Francis  WiUiams  Sanders,  Esq.  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister.  2  vols  8vo. 
£1,  lOs.  4th  edition,  enlarged. 

A  few  Practical  Observations  on  mak- 
ing Wills.  By  Waiiam  Weathctby,  of 
Newmarket,  Att&rney-at.Law.     4s.  8d. 

MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

The  Village  Doctor;  or,  the  Art  of 
Curing  Diseases  rendered  familiar  and 
easy.     By  John  Scott,  M.  D.     3s.  6d. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Natural  System  of 
the  Nerves  of  the  Human  Body  ;  with  the 
Papers  from  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
on  the  same  Subject.  By  Charles  Bell, 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Sui^geons. 

Instructions  to  Mothers  and  Nurses  on 
the  3Ianagement  of  Children.  By  James 
Kennedy,  M.D.  7if* 

Observations  on  the  Injuries  of  the  Spine 
and  of  the  Thigh  Bone,  in  Two  Lectureb, 
delivered  in  the  Sdiool  of  Great  Wind- 
mill-street. By  Charles  Bell,  Surgeon  to 
the  Middlesex  Hospital.     1  vol.  4to.  lOs. 

Lawrence's  Leoturcs  on  Physiology, 
Zoology,  and  the  Natural  History  of  Man. 
10s. 

MiaCELLANIES. 

Bannantine*s  Key  to  the  Almanacks 
for  1825,  containing  the  Fasts,  Festivals, 
and  Saints'  Says,  the  Astronomical  and 
Chronologieal  terms;  with  &  T«h\A  ^^ 
the  Coii«U\\Ql\(m%,  axi^xv^us^Mit  «mL  \sAa|(. 
nltuAe  ot  then  Skava.    ^a.  ^^ 


MomtUf  UH  o/Xm 


CFeb. 


•  Letters  fron  tbe  Jruh  Hi^^ikuidi. 
le  the  Sfiteiii  d  SteTery  tenctioiied  or 

eoBdemned  by  Scripture  ?  with  two  etsaye 
«pon  tlM  state  of  tbe  CSsnsanite  end  Phi- 
Kotiiie  Bondsmen  under  the  Jewish  Tbeo- 

Seenes  and  Thoughts.    7s. 

Trial  of  the  Be?.  Alexander  Fletdier, 
before  the  Court  of  Common  Sense.  Bj 
the  Author  of  the  <«  Trial  of  the  Rer.  Ed- 
ward  Irving."  Emheltished  with  two 
beautifully  coloured  engravings,  designed 
and  executed  by  a  celebrated  Artist.  Sa. 

*  The  private  Journal  of  Madame  Cam- 
pan  ;  comprising  Original  Anecdotes  of 
the  F^oi  Court;  selections  from  her 
Correspondence ;  her  Thoughts  on  Edu- 
cation, &c  &e. 

The  Writcr*s  Clerk ;  or,  The  Humours 
(dT  the  Scottish  Metropolis.  3  voU 
L.1,  lOs. 

The  Turf  Herald ;  or.  Annual  Bacing 
Calendar  for  1824;  containing  ample 
Details  of  all  the  Meetings  in  Great  Bri^ 
tain,  with  copious  Indexes,  &c  With  Ex- 
phinatory  Notes  and  Remarks.  By  John 
FhMt.    6s.  6d. 

The  Cabinet  Maker's  Guide ;  or.  Rules 
and  In^ructk>ns  in  the  Art  of  Vaniish- 
ing.lfl.6d. 

An  Appeal  to  Public  Opinion  against 
the  Decision  of  the  Associate  Synod  of 
Scotland,  arising  out  of  a  case  brought 
into  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  which 
was  there  amicably  adjusted  by  all  the 
Farties  concerned.  By  Alexander  Flet- 
cher.    3s. 

The  Housekeeper's  Ledger;  a  plain 
and  easy  plan  of  keeping  accurate  ac- 
counts of  the  Expenses  of  Housekeep- 
ing, and  the  elements  of  Domestic  Eco- 
nomy. By  William  Kitcb'mer,  M.  D. 
Author  of  «  The  Cook's  Oracle."  4s.  6d. 

VoL  L  of  the  works  of  Dr  Johnson, 
beautifully  printed  on  superfine  laid  pa- 
per, embellished  with  a  fine  portrait,  en- 
graved  by  Worthmgton.  Price  to  sub- 
■eribers  Ss,  in  extra  boards.  This  edition 
will  be  comprised  in  9  volumes,  to  be 
published  monthly. 

The  Speak-Out  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Priesthood  of  Ireland;  or.  Popery  Un- 
dumgeaUy  the  Same^  in  its  Persecuting 
Spirit,  and  in  its  Determmed  Hostility  to 
the  Cireuhitk»n  of  the  Soripture%  In  a  Re- 
port of  the  proceedings  at  the  Anniver. 
'  lary  of  the  Cariow  Bible  Society,  on  the 
ISth  and  19th  of  November,  1884;  with 
aprefiice^  containing  **  The  Marks  of  Cor« 
ruption  in  the  Church  of  Rome."  By  the 
admirable  Skelton*    Brice  Is. 

Iietter-Press,  in  8vo.    Price  6s.  6d. 
'mAhtheDnwingi  in  outline*  or  Ids.  ricli- 
'  J[^  caiauivd. 


The  History  of  Origins,  containing 
Aneient  Histcvleal  FMtt,  with  singuhur 
Customs,  Institutions,  and  MisnnerB  of 
different  Agesu  By  a  literary  Antiquary. 

Collins*  Memoranda  for  1825;  con- 
taining a  Diaiy  for  Memoranda,  Appoint- 
ments, Bills  due.  List  of  Stamp  Duties, 
PubOe  Offices,  and  a  variety  of  authen- 
tic and  most  useful  information. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable; 
Geoige  Canning  on  the  State  of  the  Navy ; 
and  the  Foreign  Relations  of  Great  Bri- 
tarn.    By  a  I^iend  to  the  Navy. 

Winter  Evening  Pastimes;  or.  The 
Merry-Maker's  Companion.  Selected, 
Altered,  and  Composed,  by  Racliacl  Re- 
vel, Spinster.    4e.  6d. 

Instructions  for  the  Use  of  Candidates 
for  Holy  Oiders,  and  of  the  Parochial  Cler. 
gy,  as  to  Ordination,  licences,  Institu- 
tions, Collations,  Induction,  &c.  with  Acts 
of  Parliament  reUtmg  to  the  Cler^  ;  and 
the  Forms  to  be  used.  By  Christopher 
Hodgson,  Secretary  to  his  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.    Third  Edition. 

An  Epitome  of  Locke's  Essay  on  the 
Hnman  Understanding,  in  Question  and 
Answer ;  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Students  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  of  those 
who  intend  to  punue  their  studies  there. 
Ss.6d. 

The  Peerage  and  Baronetage  Charts  for 
1826.  5s.  8s.  and  10s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Tavistock 
on  the  best  means  of  obtaining  Pure  and 
IjCss  Expensive  Elections  on  the  IHksoIu- 
tkm  of  Parliament  By  Samuel  WcUs,  Esq. 

A  Letter  horn  the  King  to  hi^  Catholic 
Subjects. 

Plain  Truths :  or,  a  Speech  wliicli  may 
be  ddivered  in  the  approaching  Session,  by 
any  Member  who  likes  it,  on  a  Motion  for 
going  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House 
upoa  the  State  of  Irehmd.  2s. 

Report  on  Rail-Roads  and  Locomoiivt- 
J^gintMLj  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  tlic 
Committee  of  theLiverpooI  andManchcstcr 
projected  Rail-Road. — By  Charles  8ylvcs. 
tcr.  Civil  Engineer,  Liverpool.  2d. 

The  Anniul  Regbter ;  or,  u  View  of 
the  History,  Politics,  and  Literature  of  the 
Year  1823. 

Captain  Medwin  Vindicated  from  the 
Calunmies  of  the  Reviewers. 

An  Analysis  of  Medical  Evidence ;  com- 
prising Directions  for  Practitioncn,  in  the 
View  of  becoming  Witnesses  in  Couru  of 
Justioe ;  and  an  Appendix  of  Profossional 
Tettimony.  By  J<^  Qordoo  Smith,  M.  D. 
19b. 

British  Code  of  Dud  *  a  Reference  to 
the  Laws  of  Honour,  and  the  Character  of 
Qentkman.    &u 

Remaiks  on  the  different  Systems  of 
Warming  and  Ventilatmg  Buildings.  By 
G.  P.  Boice.  Secend  Edhion.  2s. 
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The  Fiii({erpo8t ;  or,  Direct  Road  from 
John-o*-OnMit*ii  to  the  Land^s  End ;  being 
«  Discussion  of  the  Railway  Question.   3s. 

A  New  and  Easy  Introduction  to  the 
Principles  of  Politiod  Economy.     Is.  6d. 

An  Historical  Inquiry  into  the  Principal 
Circumstances  and  Erents  relative  to  the 
late  Napoleon ;  in  which  are  investigated 
the  Charges  brought  against  the  govern- 
ment and  conduct  of  that  IndividuaL  By 
Barclay  Mounteney. 

NOVELS  AND  TALES. 

Illustrations  of  Lying,  in  all  its  Bran- 
ches. By  Amelia  Opie.  la  2  vols.  12mo. 

New  Landlord's  Tales;  or,  Jedediah 
in  the  South.  2  vols.  14s. 

The  Mirven  Family;  or,  Christian 
Principle  Developed  in  Early  Life.     6s. 

Tlic  Modern  Athens.  A  full  and  faith- 
ful Account  of  the  Men,  Women,  Things, 
Customs,  Opinions,  Gossip,  Love,  Law, 
Literature,  and  so  forth,  of  that  Metro- 
polis    By  a  Modem  Greek. 

liameses;  an  Egyptian  Tale:  with 
Historical  Notes  of  the  Era  of  the  I^ha- 
robs.  3  vols.  L.  1,  XOs. 

Winter  Talcs;  or,  European  Nights* 
Entertainments.  By  Maria  Scott.  With 
u  beautiful  frontii%picce.  9s. 

Tales  of  Irish  Life ;  illustrative  of  the 
Manners,  Cuittoms,  and  Conditions  of  the 
People.  With  desii^ns  by  George  Cniick- 
shank.     2  vols.   12s. 

Cotnic  Tales  and  Lyrical  Fancies,  in- 
cluding the  Chessland,  a  mock  heroic 
By  Charles  Dibdin,  Esq.     8vo.  7s. 

The  Italian  Novelists:  selected  from 
the  most  approval  Authors  in  that  Ijan- 
guagc ;  from  the  earliest  period  down  to 
the  close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  ;  ar- 
ranged in  an  HiNtorical  and  Chronological 
Series.  Tran?ilatcd  from  the  Original 
Italian.  Accompanied  with  Notes,  Criti- 
cal  and  Bii^^phicaL  By  Thomas  Ros- 
coe,  Esq.     X*2,  2s. 

A  Second  Series  of  Sayings  and  Doings. 
3  vols. 

POETRY. 

Cantos  I  and  2,  of  the  Musedm.  A 
IV>em.  By  John  Bull.  Founded  on  the 
treasures  of  the  British  Museum.     4a, 

The  Bond.  A  dramatic  poem.  By 
Mrs  Charles  Gore.     5s. 

The  Festival  of  Flora;  a  poem.  By 
the  Rev.  Arthur  Chrichton.  With  Bo- 
unical  Notes  and  Engravings.  4a.  6d. 
pluin ;  5s.  6d.  coloured. 

The  Trojans ;  a  satirical  poem,  with 
illustrative  Notes.  By  the  Author  of 
••  The  Greeks."     6s.  Cd. 

Creation's  Friend ;  Lines  addressed  to 
and  pu!)lished  with  the  approbation  of 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals.     By  W.  R.  Hawkcs. 


The  Poetical  Note-Bopk,  and  Epi. 
grammatic  Museum ;  oontainiiigiipwanU 
of  one  thousand  choice  Epigrams,  Fan- 
ciful Inscriptions,  and  Poetieal  Morceaoz. 
By  George  Wentworth,  Esq.  Embel- 
lished with  a  beautiful  Vignette. 

Comic  Tales  and  Lyrical  Fancies ;  in- 
cluding the  Chessiad,  a  Alock  Heroic.  By 
Charles  Dibdin,  Esq. 

Poems,  from  the  Portuguese  of  Louis 
De  C4mioens,  with  Remarks  on  his  IJfe 
and  Writings,  Notes,  &c  See.  Bv  Iioid 
Viscount  Strangford.   A  New  Ediuon,  ^^^. 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons  and  Charges.  By  the  Right 
Rev.  Father  in  God,  Thomas  Fanshaw 
MiddletoH,  D.  D.  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta.  With  Memoirs  of  his  Life.  By  Hen- 
ry Kayc  Bonney,  D.D.  Archdeacon  of 
Bedford.     1  vol.   1-k. 

Observations  on  the  Religious  Pecu- 
liarities of  the  Society  of  Friends.  By 
Joseph  John  Gurney.  Bro,  9s.  12mo, 
5s.  6d. 

The  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Churdi,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  addressed 
to  Robert  Southey,  Esq.  LL.D.  ;  on  his 
"  Book  of  the  Church.*'  By  Charles  But- 
ler,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of 
the  Diocese  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  at 
the  Primary  Visitation  of  that  Diocese. 
By  Henry  Eyder,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry.    Is.  6d. 

The  Spirit  of  Prayer.  By  Hannali 
More.  Selected  and  compiled  by  herself, 
from  various  Portions  exclusively  on  that 
Subject  in  her  published  volumes.     8e. 

The  Theological  Contrast ;  or.  Error 
Eicposed  and  Truth  Elucidated ;  being  an 
Investigation  into  all  the  Systems  of  Re- 
ligion now  propagated  in  the  whole  world. 
By  A.  J.  Le  Cras.     8vo,  IOm.  6d. 

Controversial  Tracts  on  Christian!^ 
ty  and  Mahommedanism.  By  the  late 
Rev.  Henry  Martyn,  B.D.  of  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  And  some  of  the 
most  eminent  writers  of  Persia  transla- 
ted and  explained :  to  which  is  appended, 
an  additional  Tract  on  the  same  ques- 
tion, and  in  a  preface  some  account  given 
of  a  former  controversy  on  this  subject, 
with  ample  extracts  from  it.  Dedicated 
to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
K.G.,  &C.  &c.  By  the  Rev.  &  Lee, 
A.M.,  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.     L.  1,  5s. 

The  Crisis ;  or,  an  Attempt  to  show 
from  Prophecy,  illustrated  by  the  Signs  of 
the  I'imes,  the  Prospects  and  the  Dutiei 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  at  the  present 
period ;  with  an  Inquiry  into  the  probable 
destiny  of  England  during  the  predicted 
Dcaolatioo  of  Uie  Fa^ai  Kv^^^Iskm^    \^ 


MmMg  IM  if  X€w  FuUkaUom. 

tiM  Rev.  Edward  Coomt,  RMorof  Han- 
Mrilt  iUi«Mi,«nd  of  Voiany  in  the  coontT 

A  Ykm  of  OsfVfjriB  €Ottii«elion  with 
ChriMinS^f  hfing  mi  iiibtmes  of  a  IHt* 
come  dglhtwd  !•  tfat  Wcdejaa  ChqMl, 
flMMf  Jiflit  Jamakat  Bcpt  ]9«  1884.  Bj 
Rfltert  YovDf,  Wfldtvan  MinMoanr ; 
widiaii  Appendix  eoDtaiiiiiig  tlitBaMUi- 
tioQS  of  um  MttflmiTfrt  in  that  fffinfr- 
tioB  at  a  Oenoal  Maatiiig  hdd  in  Klag- 
HM,  8al.  e,  1824.    li.6d. 

Jowitti  Amia^tiei ;  or,  a  Coune  of 
Lwbuea  00  the  Tfavoe  Fim  Books  of  God- 
wlm*B  If  OMt  and  Aana  i  to  which'  ii  aa- 
iMttd,  a  IMMMEtation  on  the  Hebrew  Lan* 

TIfo  DiMOunee  oo  the  Penooal  Offlee 
of  Chrirt»  and  of  the  Holj  Ghoat ;  oo  the 
Dootiine  of  the  Trinity ;  oo  Faith,  and  oo 
BaainnitfaD;  with  an  AppokKx.  By 
dwBoT.  WUUani  ProdSiran.  M  .A.  !»■ 
knr  of  GitfMrine  Hall,  Gtaibridge,  and 
Leeluer  of  Berwick.    4a.  Od. 

X%hteai  a^M^iFifHiti  ScnboBB,  intnded 
10  ortaUidi  the  ineepaiaUe  GoonectioB  be. 


CFcb. 

the  WeleooM,  in  his  M^esCy't  ehlp  Gri- 
per,  in  the  yoar  1881.  ^(^taiaLyoo, 
IL  N.  with  m-  Chart  and  Engravings  by 
Fbrico.  8fo^  16e. 

A  Short  KamtiTe  of  Lord  Byron's 
IJHt  Joomey  to  Greece,  extracted  from 
the  Joumal  of  Coont  Peter  Gamba,  who 
attended  hit  Lordship  on  that  £]q>edi- 
tioB* 

A  Sketch  of  the  Manners  and  Customs 
of  Fortogal,  made  during  a  residence  in 
Lisbon  in  the  years  1881,  88;  2a  By 
Marianne  BailUe.    Bvo,  15s. 

TVifcJa  in  the  Repoblie  of  Columbia  in 
ISn  and  18SS.  By  G.  Mollien.  Trans- 
lated  from  the  Rreneh. 

Tamik  in  Sooth  America,  during  the 
yean  1819,  fO,  and  81.  By  Alexander 
Caddeogh,  Esq.  With  a  hUp  and  Ea. 
gratings,  8  vols.  8you 

TwaifdM  in  Cehim^;  embracing  Dc« 
tails  of  the  Geogruhy,  Climate,  Popula- 
tioo.  Vegetable  and  Mineral  Productions, 
dee.  Ac.  of  that  Coontry.  By  Baron  de 
Humboldt  Translated  from  the  original 
Fnndi,  by  Hdco  Maria  WiUiams.    In 


the  Doctrines  aod  the  Praeliee  of    6  r6k,  8to.  with  Maps,  Phms,  &c. 


ChriKhmlly.  By  the  Anther  of  the  ftrmer 
6e. 


JInyngwphM  fikstdbss  of  Brighthsim. 
too  and  its  Nei^boailiood.  ^t  £.  W. 
BteflsyfF.S.A.  Ilkiatratcd  with  Twelve 
EnpavingB  by  B.  Havell,  Jun.  8s.  colour- 
edlsi 

VOYAOJEi  A2fD  TAAVXLS. 

A  Sricf  Namtivi  of  an  Untuooessftd 
Anioipt  to  reach  B^olse  Bay  thnM^ 


The  History  of  Napdleon*s  Expedition 
to  Bussia,  in  1818.  By  General  Count 
de  Sflgur.    2  wdSi  8vo. 

Narrative  of  a  Pedestrian  Journey 
thioogh  Bussia  and  Siberian  Tartary,  from 
the  Frontiers  of  China  to  the  Frosen  Sea 
and  Kamchatka  t  perfbrroed  during  the 
ysars  1880,  1821,  1822,  and  1823.  By 
CutainJ.I>andasCodnane,R.N.  Third 
Edhioo. 


EDINBURGH. 


A  1>eitiso  on  the  Law  of  Seothmd 
relothre  to  the  Poor.  By  Alex.  Doa. 
lopb  JBi4>  inn.  Advocate.    8vOb  5s.  Od. 

JUHnboqih  Eaqrdopisdfai,  or  Dictkm- 
a^«f  AftSyScioooe,  and  MiacoUaneoua 
Lfanlnw.  Coodttcted  by  David  Bcofn- 

tm  VL.JX  F«B.a  Vol  xvu.  PiMt  l 

.  Latter  oo  the  Speculative  Schemee  of 
tiM  PmsaeBt  Times,  and  the  Phjectfd 
Brtin»    Bj  Anthony  Eomney.     la. 

A  General  Catah^g^  of  Booka  in  tho 
Aarieot  aod  Modem  Langnaget.  By 
John  Carfrao  and  Son,  Edinboigh. 

The  Inheritance.    By  the  anthor  of 

«•  Marriage."    Second  Editioo.    8  vols. 

0VO,  L.1, 11a.  Od. 

Ballaotyne'a  NovelisU*  Library.  Vol. 

IZ«    eootaining    Oolliver*s    Travels— 

Hoaneth— tlaoiea  Wallace    Bar> 

ws    and  Henry;  with  the  Livee 

.of  tlN  Authors.    And  VoL  X.,  eootam- 

h|f  the  Novele  of  Mn  Ann  Raddiflb, 

mA  tts  iMif  of  tb0  Aliibor.     L.I,  Ss. 


Edinboigh  Christian  Instructor,  Na 
CLXXIV.  and  CLXXV.,  for  January 
and  February. 

Easays  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  ol' 
Tosto.  Bf  Arehibald  Alison,  LL.B.  8 
vole.  8vo.    aatk  edition.  L.1,  Is. 

A  Tour  in  Genoany,  and  some  of  the 
Southero  Piwvinees  of  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire^  hi  1881  and  1888.  By  John  Bus. 
sell.  Second  edition.  8  vols.  12mo,  lOs. 

The  Biannersb  History,  Literature^  and 
Works  of  Art  of  the  Romans,  explained 
aod  iUnstnitod.  To  be  completed  in  two 
volnmes,  or  twelve  monthly  numbers, 
aod  to  be  followed  by  similar  lllustra- 
tkms  of  other  celebrated  Ancient  Na- 
tlooB.  This  volume  will  contain  about 
00  drawings,  with  copious  descriptive 
letter-press.  In  Svo,  Os.  Od.  with  the 
dnwinga  in  ootlbe,  or  18s.  richly  oo. 
krarad. 

Seleet  Viewe  in  Greece.  By  H.  W. 
WiUiams,  Edfaiburgh.  No.  3.  Impc 
rial  8vo,  18«.  Royal  4to,  proofs, 
L.1,  Ii. 
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Lizara*  Anatoinicil  FIatet»  Put  VII. 
Tbr  HaraaB  Brain,  consisting  of  Seren 
highly  finished  Plates,  demy  folio,  naost 
carefully  coloured  after  Nature,  vrith  Let- 
ter-press Deseription  and  £bq[>lanatory 
Index,  demy  8to,  price  together  L.  1,  Is. 
Contents, — Plate  L  General  View  of  the 
Nervous  System.— Platell.  Lateral  Yiew 
of  the  Cerehrum,  Cerebellum,  and  Cervi- 
cal Portion  of  the  Spinal  Marrow,  with  the 
Nerves  issuing  from  the  latter.— Ffaite 
III.  View  of  the  Dura  Mater,  the  Convo- 
tions  of  the  Right  Hemisphere,  the  T\u 
nica  Arachnoida,  the  Pia  Mater,  and  the 
Blood-vessda.— Plate  IV.  Section  of  the 
Right  Hemisphere  of  the  Cerebrum,  to 
exhibit  the  Corpus  Callosum,  with  its  Ar- 
teries, the  Falx  Cerebri,  with  the  Superior 
and  Inferior  Longitudinal  Sinus,  and  the 
Cineritious  and  Medullary  Substancea  of 
the  Brain.— Plate  V.  Horizontal  Section 
of  both  Hemispheres  of  the  Cerebrum, 
Perpendicular  Section  of  the  Cerebellum 
and  Section  of  Medulla  Oblongata.— 
Plate  VL  Lateral  Ventricles  eut  open  to 
show  their  Comua,  and  the  bodies  con- 
tained therein,  also  their  Partition  and 
Foramen  of  Communicatioa— Plate VIL 
Illustrates  various  portions,  as  the  Sep* 
turn  Luddum,  the  Fornix,  the  Choroid 
Plexuses,  theVeium  Interpositum  of  Hal* 
\tr,  the  Corpora  Striata,  the  Thalami,  the 
CommissaraMollis,  the  Anterior  and  Foa- 
tenor  Commissures,  the  Third  Ventridey 
the  Pineal  Gland,  the  Corpora  Quadriga- 
mina,  the  Infiindibnlum,  the  Petuitiry 
Gland,  and  the  several  Cerebral  and  Cer- 
bellie  Nerves.— In  the  course  of  two 
months.  Part  VHI.,  being  the  condudfaig 
portion  of  the  Brain,  will  be  published. 

Memoirs  of  Antonio  Canova,  with  a 
Critical  Analysis  of  his  Works,  and  an 
Historical  View  of  Modem  Sculpture. 
By  J.  S.  Memes,  A.  M.  Member  of  the 
Astronomical  Society  of  London,  he. 
With  Phites.    Bvo,  15s. 

Estraeta  from  a  Journal  written  on  the 
Coasts  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  Mexico,  in  the 
years  1820, 1821,  1822.  By  CapUin  Ba- 


sil  Hall,  Royal  Navy.    In  2  vols,  post 
8vo.  Fourth  edition.  L.1,  Is. 

Discourses  on  some  Important  Sub- 
jects of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religimi» 
introduced  by  a  Short.^ew  of  the  beat 
Spedmens  of  Pulpit  Eloquence  whidi 
have  been  given  to  the  World  in  AndeaC 
and  Modem  Times.  By  David  Scott, 
M.IX  Minister  of  Corstorphine.  9ro^ 
108.6d. 

Academical  Examinations  mi  the  Frim* 
ciples  of  Chemistry,  bemg  .in  Intnktae- 
tion  to  the  Study  of  tiiat  Science.  1^ 
David  Boswell  Rdd.  vol  1st,  12mo,  Ilk, 

Remarks  on  the  Administration  of 
Criminal  Joatlee  in  Scotland,  and  thit 
changes  proposed  to  be  introduced  into 
it  Bf  a  Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Ad- 
vocate. 

Tbe  Edmbufgh  Almanack,  or  Univer- 
aal  Scots  and  Imperial  Register  for  1825^ 
being  the  first  after  Leap  Year,  contain^ 
ing  a  correct  Calendar,  on  an  improved 
scheme ;  a  new  Tide  Table,  &c  &c  4e. 
6d.  sewed,  5s.  bound  in  red. 

Illustrations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
By  the  Rev.  George  Flucton»  Professor  of 
Theology  of  the  Associate  Synod,  and 
Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Edinburgh.  Se* 
cond  edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  S 
vols.  8vo»  Lkl,  16s. 

Outlines  of  Edueation ;  or  Remarks  ott 
the  Developementof  Mind,  and  Improw* 
ment  of  Manners.  By  William  Maekea- 
sie.  5s. 

The  Scots  MedHuiies'  Magaxine,  and 
Journal  of  Arts,  Sdeaces,  and  Literatnra. 
Conducted  by  R.  WaUace^  A.M.  No.  L 
Is. 

John  Earl  of  Gowrie.  AlYagedy.  8vo^ 
Ss. 

Sermons  on  Hearing  the  Word.  Bf 
Andrew  Thomson,  D.D.  Minister  of  8t 
George's,  Edinburgh,  ISmo,  28. 

Historical  Notes  respecting  the  Indi- 
ans of  North  America,  with  Remarks  on 
the  Attempt  made  to  Convert  and  Civi- 
lize them.  By  John  Halkett,  Esq.  Svo. 
10s.  6d. 
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Caurt€  ofSxchangej  Feb.  8.— Amiterdam,  12 :  3.  C.  F.  Ditto  at  sight,  12  :  0. 
RMterdain,  12  s  4.  Antwerp,  12 :  4.  Hambargh,  37 1 1.  Altona,  37  :  2.  Paria,  8 
d.  Bight,  25  :  15.  Bourdeaux,  25  :  46.  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  152.  Petersburoh, 
per  rblc  9 :  3.  Us.  Berlin,  7  :  5.  Vienna,  10:  4.  Ef.Jh.  Trieste,  10:  4.  Eff.Jlo.  Ma- 
drid, S&  Cadia,35}.  Bilboa,  35{.  Barcdona,  35.  SeviUe,  35^.  Gibraltar,  31. 
Leghorn,  43f .  Genoa,  444.  Venice,  27  :  0.  Malta,  0  :  0.  Naples,  40.  Palermo, 
per  oz.  118.  Lisbon,  51.  O^rto,  5l4.  Buenos  Ayres,  43^.  Rio  Janeiro,  48.  Bahia, 
50|.     Dublin,  94*  per  cent.    Cork,  Sif  per  cent. 

Prices  of  Gold  and  SUver^  per  oau^Fatdgia  gold,  in  bars,  £3  :  17  :  9d.  per  oz. 
New  DouUooBS ,  £3 :  15 :  Od.  New  Dollars,  4s.  lO^d.   Silver  in  bars,  stand.  58.  Oid. 


PRICES  CURRBNT,  Feb.  S. 


SUGAR,  Muse. 

fi.  P.  Dry  Brown.  .  ewL 

Mid.  good,  and  fine  mid. 

Fine  and  very  line,    .    . 
Reflaed  Ooub.  Loaves,    . 

Powder  ditto,      .      . 

Single  ditto, 

Snuul  Lompe,  .    .    . 

Large  ditto,  ... 

Cnuhed  Lumpf,    .    . 
MOLASSES,  Brltiih,  cwt 
COFF££,  Jamaica.,  ewt. 

Ord.  good,  and  fine  ord. 

Mid.  good,  and  fine  mid. 
Dutdi  Triage  and  very  ord. 

Ord.  good,  and  fine  ord. 

Mid.  fpoodt  and  fine  mid. 
St  Doming,    ..... 
Pimento  (m  Bond.)  .    .    . 
SPIlllTS. 

Jam.  Rum,  16  O.  P.  galL 

Brandy,   ...... 

Geneva, 

Grain  Whiiliy,       • 
WINES. 

Claret,  1st  Growths,  hhd. 

Portugal  Red,  pipe, 

Spanish  ^Vhite,        butt, 

Teneriffe,  pipe, 

Madeira, 

LOGWOOD,  Jam.        ton, 

Honduras,      .... 

Caropeachy,       .    .    . 
FUSTIC,  Jamaica.  . 

Cuba, 

INDIGO,  Carecois  fine^  lb. 
TIMBER,  Amer.  Pine.  foot. 

Ditto  Oak, 

Christiansand  <dut.paid,) 

Honduras  Mahogany.     . 

St  Domini^,  ditto,     .    . 
TAR,  American.  brL 

Arctiangcl, 

FITCH,  Foreign,         cwt. 
TALLOW,  Rus.  Yel.  Cand. 

Home  melted,   .    .    .    . 
HEMP,  Polish  Rldno,  ton, 

PetcTsburgh,  Clean.  .    . 
FLAX, 

Riga  Thics.  &  DruJ.  Rak. 

Dutch 

-     Irish, 

MATS,  Archangel.       .      . 

BRISTLES. 

PctCTsbiirgh  Firsts,    cwL 
ASHES,  peters.  Pearl,  .    . 

Montreal,  (htto.     • 
Pot, 
OIL.  Whale,        .       tun. 

Cod,       .... 
TOBACCO,  Virgin,  fine,  lb. 

Middling, 

Inferior, 
COTTONS.  Bowed  Georg. 

Sea  Island,  fine, 

Good,      .         • 
Middling,      .     « 
Demerara  and  Berbiee, 
Weft  India,  • 

Pemambuco. 
\iaranhawp     .       , 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Exolish  Bawkritptcies,  announced  between  the  20th 
November,  1824,  and  20th  January,  1825  ;  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 


Adams,  J.  Moorfiddf » caUDCfc-maker. 
Antrobui,  J.  ManchMtar,  prorisHm-dealer. 
AfCMgelo,  C  Bathjua-ffiMD.  feather-mercbaiit 
Archer,  J.  Gun-street,  Spitalflelds,  factor. 
Amtby,  M.  Walvorth-rokd,  baker. 
Arrowimith«  S.  Salford,  Lancaster,  inn-keeper. 
Aubrey,  H.  H.  Praed-etreet,  Edgeware-road.wiaa* 

merchanL 
»^i«— »,  J.  Clifton,  Olouoester,  cabinee>niakflt^ 
Bailey.  J.  Ipewieh.  ahip-lmilder. 
Ball,  P.  Mevagitiey,  Corowall,  merchant. 
Ball,  T.  St  Stq>hen  in  BramweU,  Cornwall,  deal- 

Banks,  J.  and  W.  Garrod,  of  Decdes,  Suflblk, 

lineo-drapen. 
Barnard,  8.  CamberweH,  jewelier. 
Barren,  U.  Tharic^s-lnn,  JeweUnr. 
Beek,  J.  Derby,  tea-dealer. 
BcnnaUaek,  J.  F.  Truro,  scrivener. 
Benwo,  G.  Kennington,  builder. 
Biden,  Cheapside,  button-mcrehant. 
Biggs,  H.  and  J.  Blandford  Forum,  mereers. 
Bloor,  J.  L.  Hackney. 
Bond,  C.  Gravesend,  victualler. 
Boultaa,  T.  W.  Spencer-street 
Bow^,  P.  Bungay,  linen-draper. 
Brandon,  W.  sen.  Camberwell,  builder. 
Branwell,  G.  Stockport,  chemist. 
Britten,  D.  iun.  Baslnghall-street,  eallenderer. 
Brawn,  J.  Exeter,  coachroaker. 
Brotherton,  J.  Liverpool,  tailor. 
Bryan,  A.  Richmond,  haberdasher. 
Burslem,  T.  Abohurch-lane,  wine-merchant. 
Buxslem,  T.  and  P.  Cdla,  Abchurch-lane,  wine- 

mcrdiants. 
Byram,  R.  J.  and  J.  Saddleworth,  York,  wocrilen 

manufacturers. 
Caduud,    G.    Henrletta-stxeet,    Covent-gardA, 

watch-maker. 
Campbell,  T.  B.  Bride-lane,  Spitalflclds,  grocer. 
Chambers,  L.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  sj^rit-mer-. 

dumt. 
Chick,  M.  Newgate«treet,  hoater. 
Clarke,  R.  Agnes-place,  Waterloo-road,  ooal-mcr- 

dunt. 
Clarke,  T.  Rothertiithe,  lighterman. 
Coates,  W.  Kidderminster,  draper. 
Cooke,  T.  and  J.  Cheltenliaji,  ufdkolsterers. 
Cooke,  T.  W.  Stratford,  brewer. 
Cooper,  B.  Falcon-square,  coal-merdiant. 
Cooke,  a.  Manchester,  grooer. 
Coppard,  J.  sen.  of  Lower  Mitcham,  drug-grindar. 
Couchman,  S.  Throgmortoo-stieet,  printer. 
Craddock,  A.  Albany-road,  carpenter. 
Creed,  J.  Bedford-court,  Coven^gardeQ,  woollen- 


Crick,  W.  and  J.  Goulding,  Higb-etxeet,  Sootfa- 
warii,  bakers. 

Crosaley,  J.  Uolbom-bridge,  dieesemonger. 

Daaial,  J.  Bedminster,  carpenter. 

Davaapoit,  H.  Heywood,  Lanoaster,  groeer. 

Dawaoo,  W.  Kfaigstoompon-HuU,  booksdler. 

Dickinson,  J.  Dcwsbury,  York,  draper. 

DiaMdile,  G.  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  grooer. 

Dixaon,  F.  ToCteaham-coort-ioad,  feithertel 
maaulkctuier. 

Dolbd,  J.  Lambeth-road,  merchant. 

Donsbury,  R.  Bell-lane,  muscard-manufkcturar.- 

Durham,  J.  Catherina^treet,  Strand,  caUnet- 
maker. 

Dyson,  R.  Liverpool,  merchant. 

Erwood,  W.  and  R.  Crofts,  Distaff-lane,  paper- 
stainers. 

Eventt,  J.  Weymout}i-mews,  Portland-plaee, 
horse-dealer. 

Fairdoth,  W.  and  W.  Turk,  Great  Tower-street, 
wine-roerchanL 

(labarty,  T.  Bath,  taikir. 

IkCdier,  S.  Lawrence-lane,  wooUen-factor. 

Frvnpton,  W.  \Vych-strcet.  victualler. 

Fniica*  T.  Crorapton,  Lancaster,  cotton-spiuncr. 

Freeman,  J.  R(^n<l:ii,%  coocb-proprictor. 

Fuller,  J.  Bedford-place,  Commercial-road,  slater - 

lijtk,  E.  C  Cavendishrstreet,  grocer. 

Fyfltif  H.  IC  Hoiboni,  groeer. 


Gamer,  W.  Margate,  bookseller. 

Oerrish,  J.  sen.  and  J.  Gerrish,  Jun.  Frome-Sel> 

wood,  clothiers. 
Giblett,  J.  Frome,  Selwood,  dotliier. 
Giles,  H.  London-road,  butcher. 
Giles,  J.  and  G.  Dennis,  Bow  Street,  Covent^flU* 

den,  victiMllers. 
Gledhill,  X  lialifkx,  merdumt. 
Good,  W.  sen.  and  W.  Good,  Jun.  Hythe,  Soutb* 

ampton,  ship-builders. 
Graybum,  W.  Nottingham,  draper. 
Greetham,  R.  J.  Liverpotd,  ship-chandlers. 
Gregory,  S.  Manchester,  caUooVrinter. 
Grimble,  J.  Norwich,  tailor. 
Grim  wood,  R.  Rochester,  draper. 
Gritton,  P.  R.  Doneaster,  dealer. 
Guth,  J.  Shad,  Thames,  oom-factor. 
Gwynne,  W.  Benton,  Sussex,  dealer. 
Hall,  J.  Newington-butts,  tca^ealer. 
Hammond,  T.  MandicstM',  victualler. 
Handy,  S.  Goswell-etreet,  brass-founder. 
Hart,  A.  Manchester,  dealer. 
Hcpkins,  W.  D.  Dunstcr-coiut,  Mindng-laae, 

ship-broker. 
Houghton,  J.  and  S.  P.  Skinner-street,  leather- 

seUcri. 
Hovvell,  J.  Pircadilly,  linen-draper. 
Hudson,  T.  Whitehaven,  mercer. 
Hu1!kra,    C.   Garford-street,    Limdumse,    ship- 
chandler. 
Hughes,  W.  Tewkesbury,  glass-dealer. 
Hulme,  J.  Lancaster,  victualler. 
Humphreys.  J.  Vauxhall  Bridge-road,  carpenter^ 
Jackson,  C.  Barbican,  hatter. 
Jackson,  H.  W.  and  W.  W.  Beaumont,  Great  East- 
cheap,  cutlers. 
James,  H.J.  Cannon-street,  stationer. 
Ja^,  G.  and  T.  Ward,  Burlington-gardens,  artifl" 

dal  florists. 
Jenkins,  W.  Christchureh,  Southampton,  phim- 

ber. 
Johnson,  W.  Bedfordbury,  draper. 
Jones,  J.  Hillingdon,  Hnen-draper. 
Jones,  W.  Bermondsey-steeef ,  fishmonger. 
Kite,  J.  and  B.  Best,  Maedesfield-wharf,  Shora* 

ditdi,  coal-raerchfljiti. 
Lamb,  G.  Blackwall,  merchant. 
Lander,  J.  Strand,  hardwareman. 
Larkin,  J.  Canon-street-road,  shopkeeper. 
Latten,  J.  Woolwich,  baker. 
Lawson,  J.  B.  and  G.  Nottingham,  hosiers. 
Lawson,  J.  Nottingham,  hosier. 
Lee,  J.  Bocking,  innkeeper. 
Le  Colnte,  J.  R.  St  Helen's-place,  merchant. 
Leonard,  C  V.  Taunton,  linendraper. 
Levy,  J.  Goodman's-fieljs,  ieather-merehant 
Lewin,  R.ManseU-street,  coal-merchant. 
Lingford,  T.  Sloane-street,  draper. 
Little,  A.  Bradford,  York,  grooer  and  draper. 
Lo«nas,  G.  Burslem,  Stafford,  pawnbroker. 
Lunn,  E.  and  G.  Halilkx,  Yorkshire,  chemists. 
Mason,  G.  Northampton,  carpenter. 
M'Kende,  H.  Walsall,  draper. 
Mets,  S.  Southampton-street,  Strand,  bUl-brohcr. 
Miller,  W.  P.  Dorset-street,  Manchester-square, 

carver. 
Morris,  T.  Oswestry,  mercer. 
Morton,  R.  Westbury,  Wilts,  com-flsctor. 
Niven,  J.  Peterborough,  draper. 
O'Hare,  J.  Chepstow,  Monmouth,  grocer. 
Palmer,  J.  Lambeth,  tailor. 
Parker,  W.  Hampstead-road,  builder. 
Perry,  J.  Houndsditch,  linen-draper. 
Phen^,  W.  jun.  Fleet-street,  conrectioncr. 
PhiUips,  J.  Bedford-street,  Covent-gardeii,  money- 
scrivener. 
Phillipson,  W.  St  Martin's-lane,  Canon-street,  dry- 
salter. 
Pickman,  J.  Shorediteh,  crcxrcr. 
Piatt,  J.  Platt-lane,  Saddlewortli,  York,  woollen 

manufacturer. 
Ptwock,  W.  l^yton.  Es^ex,  cabin:  t-makcr. 
Portch,  W.  BmdfoTvU  YfWx*,  t\o>Xvv«T. 
PoweU,  W.  \5vvv»cr  ^otl\v.\!U!Cft»  Vix;xH*vvKCvA»s«r- 
Toad,p\uTnbeT. 
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Prndgcn,  E.  Ludlow,  ShroptMre.  banker. 
l*rmlf;cTi«  G.  EX  an-i  /.  Ludlow,  Shropshire,  bank- 

er-s. 
Jladfonl,  S.  Chi^well-ttreee,  victualler. 
Rice,  C  Bennett  circus,  tailor. 
Richards,  J.  Wolverhampton,  miller. 
Richards,  .S.  Bristol,  boot  and  shoemaker. 
Rimmer,  J.  and  J.  Liverpool,  flour  and  pro^t!oii« 

dealers. 
Rishton,  K.  Prestoni  moncy-serivener. 
Roberts,  J.  High  Unborn,  coni'dcaler. 
Ro0b,  C.  St  Martha  on  the  HU1«  GuiUford,  papei 

manufacturer. 
RoKCfM,  W.  Upton,  victualler. 
Rolfes,  W.  G*  Fenchucdi-strpet,  broker. 
RyaU,  T.  R.  Sutton  Veny,  WUts,  dealer. 
Sarffcnt,  W.  late  of  Sheffield,  and  afterwards  of 

Fleetraarket,  spirit-dealer. 
ScwanI,  J.  G.  Ulandford  Forum,  Dorset,  coo- 
per. 
Shaw,  T.  Southampton,  wine-merchant 
Shawcross.  J.  Manchester,  innbolder. 
Sidffird.  G.  sen.  Bath,  linendraper. 
Sims,  C.  (Trown-court,  Broad-street,  merchant 
Sims,  S.  Southampton,  stationer. 
Sladc,  J.  MevagisAcy,  Cornwall,  mercer. 
Smith,  P.  Mevaffissey,  Cornwall,  ftrocer. 
Smith,  T.  Uttoxcter,  Staflbrdshire,  Unner. 
Smith,  T.  Heaton  Norrts,  Lancashire,  and  J. 
Yates,  New-mills,  Derby,  brass  and  iroo-foun- 
dcrs. 
Starkey,  W.  Lower-road,  Deptford,  butcher* 


Stephen*,  W.  Ali>hington  and  Ilcavltroo,  Devon, 
builder. 

Suj^den,  J.  Iluddtrsflcld,  York,  cloth  merchant. 

Taylor,  W.  Wtxilwieh,  ci«il  nicrchant. 

Temple,  W.  R.  Sowerby,  York,  wine-merchant. 

ThomiMon,  J.  Rotherhi'thc,  teailcaler. 

Thomas,  J.  I^iverpool,  merchant. 

Thomas,  J.  Piccadillv,  'Iraper. 

Thompson,  G.  F.  Wood-street,  Chcapside,  tilk- 
manufacturer. 

Towncnd,  J.  R.  Minorios,  hat-manufactarer. 

Truman,  T.  Waterloo-terrace,  nrintseller. 

I'nsworth.  R.  H.  Laralieth,  coal  merchant. 

Wafwtaff,  T.  Bristol,  wharfinger. 

Walker,  J.  Rishopsgate-street,  hardware-man. 

Weaver,  T.  Abingdon,  Berks,  linendraper. 

Welch,  J.  Princc*»-stTect,  Lambeth,  leather-seller. 

Wrilands,  J.  Durham,  draper. 

White.  Mary  and  J.  and  J.  Great  Eastcheap,  per- 
fumers. 

Willctt.  F.  Ilollram-bridgc,  drugfiist. 

WilliamR,  W.  W.  Norwich,  pawnbroker. 

Williams,  J.  Kentish-town,  conchmakcr. 

Wills,  W.  Sol's-row,  Ilampstead-road,  rectifier. 

Wilson,  P.  Gibcon-strcet,  Lambeth-nuursh,  car- 
penter. 

Woolcott.  H.  Paddington,  stone  mason. 

Woods,  G.  K.  Walton,  Surrey,  chemist. 

Wragg,  T.  Islington,  brewer. 

Wyime,  G.  Staflord,  shoe-manufacturer. 

Vatcs,  T.  J.  Warburtun,  and  J.  Yates,  BoltOD-le- 
Moors,  Lancadxire,  cotton-spinners. 


Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  Bakeruptcies,  announced  between  the  1st  of 
December  1C24,  and  the  30th  of  January  1825,  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 


Bishop,  James,  cow-feedtr  and  tpirit<lealer.  Cow- 
gate,  Edinburgh. 
Clyne,  John,  merchant,  Lcith. 
Gre)!g.  James,  Junior,  writer  in  Ayr,  printer  and 

]>ublisher. 
Hart,  Thomas  William,  draper  and  merchant  in 

Greenock. 
Kennedy,  Dimcan,  merchant,  aeoountant,  and 

agent,  in  Glasgow. 
Kirkland,  William,  surgeon  and  drynlter,  and 

dealer  in  oils,  in  Cumnock. 
Lowe,  John  and  James,  merchants  in  Greenock. 
Macgill.  Francis,  merchant  and  manuDscturer  in 

Glasgow. 
llacLauchlan,    Dugald,    shipowner,   dealer  in 

wool,  and  grazier,  residing  at  Comanan,  near 

Fort  William. 
Marslial,  Peter,  and  Co.  late  merdianta  in  Ghw- 

pow. 
M'Kenzie,  John,  cattle-dealer,  Ledbcg,  parish  of 

Assynt,  Sutherland^hire. 
Milne,  James,  merchant,  Gallowgatc,  Glasgow. 
Patcrson,  Mrs  ChrisUan,  merchant  in  Mauehlin. 
Robertson,  Samualf  ipirit-merchant  in  Leith. 
Rowe,  Bc^}amin,  ooaWihaster  in  Shewaltown,  ami 

grocer  and  snirit-dealer  in  Irvine. 
Richardson,  W  illiam,  brewer  in  Dumfries. 
Steel,  Jolm,  coal-agent  in  Glasgow. 
Stewart,  David,  Junior,  oil  and  colour-man,  and 

spiri^merchant.  Edinburgh. 
Taylor,  James,  bleacher  in  High  Arthurly. 
Turnbuil,  Robert,  seedsman  Edinbuigh. 

DIVIDENDS. 
Bell,  William,  manufacturer,  Anderston,  Glas- 
gow ;  a  first  and  final  dividend  ou  10th  February. 


Bum  and  Pringle,  wood  merchants  in  Fi&herrow ; 
a  dividend  after  16th  February.' 

Cameron  and  Uisset,  agents  in  Dunkcld  (  a  divi- 
dend on  S.W  February. 

Carsowell,  William  and  James,  wrighti  and  build- 
ers in  Glasgow ;  a  first  and  final  dividend  after 
t^Oth  January. 

Fyfe,  James,  Joiner  and  cabinet-maker  in  Lcith  ; 
a  second  <Uvidend  after  iMth  February. 

Gibbs  nnd  Company,  late  nursery  and  seedsmen 
in  Inverness ;  a  dividend  after  11  th  January,  to 
the  crcditon  of  Gibbs  and  Company  ;  no  divi. 
dcnd  to  the  creditors  of  Uic  individual  iwrtnera. 

M'Caal,  James,  and  Company,  contractors  for  the 
Public  Buiidinn  at  Ayr,  and  masons  and  build- 
ers there ;  a  dividend  on  Sd  February. 

Macmath,  Donald,  merchant  in  Invenry ;  a  Sd 
dividend  on  17th  January. 

Paterson,  Walker,  and  Cow  merchants  and  general 
.  oommiasian  agents,  Ldth ;  a  first  and  final  divi- 
dend after  2d  March. 

Rae,  John,  candlemaker,  Edinburgh  {  a  Sd  divi- 
dend after  91st  January. 

Robertson,  John,  and  Company,  merchants  in 
Glasgow;  a  dividend  after  15tK  January. 

Sutherland,  Cliaries,  merchant  in  Golspie;  a  divi- 
dend on  15th  February. 

Wilson.  George,  late  spirit  dealer.  High  Street, 
Kdinburrti ;  a  dividend  after  14th  February. 

Wilson,  Robert,  the  deceased,  merchant  in  Leith; 
a  dividend  S5th  March. 

Wyllie,  R.  and  M.,  manufkctareis  in  Glasgow;  a 
dividend  on  9th  January,  to  the  creditors  of 
Matthew  Wyllie;  no  dividend  from  the  Com- 
pany estate. 


APPOIx\TMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


Dece^nher. 


C  Life  Cds.  Lt.  Reid,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  CHil- 

clicstir,  I  rum.  11  Nov.  1S:!4. 

Cor.  and  Sub.-Lt.  Smith,  Lt.        do. 

J.  Davidson,  Cor.  and  Sub-Lt.      do. 

R.  IIoiEcG.  £np.  Lord  Dtfrchestcr,  from  h.  p.  8 

r.  Cor.  vice  H.  Wcllesley,  ret. 

2  Dec. 
7Vr,  GJ$,  Acting  AdJ,  Hdy,  Cor,  without  pay 

?5  Nov. 


IDr. 


Cor.  Sir  L.  P.  Glyn,  Bt.  Lt  by  pureh. 

vice  Walhen,  15  Dr.  4  do. 

J.  B.  Petre,  Cor.  do. 

Bt.  Ma).  MUls,  Ma),  by  purch.  vlco 

Spooner,  ret  S5  do. 

Lt.  Herman,  Capt  do. 

Cor.  Wyndham,  Lt.  do. 

— —  Richardson,  do,  vice  Anderson, 

AcsA  -  May. 


1825.;] 
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31 
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Cot,  Agnew,  do.  rice  C^rroU,  dead         38 

«J  Dec. 
Ens.  Ramtbottoro,  from  99  F.  (''or. 
by  imrch.  18  Nov. 

J.  A.  Henderson,  do.  by  purch. 

9  Dec. 
Sura.  Badcnadi,  from  15  F.  Sur^;. 

vice  Smct,  li.  p.  52  F.  S  do.      39 

Hon.  \V.  E.  FiuMaurlce,  Cor.  by 
purch.  vice  Vise.  Kirl^wull,  ret. 

18  Nov. 
Lt.  Browne,  Capt  vice  Smith,  dead       13    , 

5  May. 
Cor.  Wymer,  Lt.  do* 

W.  Handley.  Cor.  18  Nov. 

Lt.  Wathen,  from  1  Dr.  Lt.  vice  Bay- 
ard, ret.  4  do. 
Bn.  Surg.  Watcon,  Surg.  M^.  vice      4G 

Nixon,  ret.  11  do. 

As.  SurK*  Armstrong,  Surg.  do. 

Lt.  Greenwood,   Lt.  and  Capt  .by 

purch.  vice  Sir  L.  Duklnfleld,  Bt. 

ret.  18  do.      47 

Sir  F.  II.  Bathurst,  Bt.  Eos.  and  Ll 

do 
Lt.  DobUn,  Capt.  vice  Cell,  dead. 

SO  Feb. 
Ens.  J.  M'Grcgor,  Lt.  83  Nov.       49 

A.  B.  Montgomcrie,  Ens.  do. 

H.  II.Williams(ni,  do.  vice  Gordon,      54 

6  F.  50  Dec. 

Lt.  Bowlby,  Capt  vice  Fletcher,  dead 

S3  Oct. 
Ens.  Shea,  Lt.  do. 

A.  T.  Fauncc,  Ens.  16  Dec. 
Ens.  Copsou,  Lt.  by  purch.  vice  Hat- 
ton,  ret.                               18  Nov. 

H.  B.  Baring,  Ens.  do. 

Bt.  Lt.-Col.  Gardiner,  LL-Col. 

18  Dec. 
BL  Mi^.  Taylor,  Ma},  do. 

Lt.  Meredith,  Capt.  do.      57 

Capt.  Bonamy,  from  h.  n.  do.  19  do. 
Lt.  Clarke,  from  77  F.  uo.  do.      58 

Ens.  Stuart,  LL  18  do. 

Martin,  do.  do.      60 

Richardson,  do.  do. 

Lt.  Ratclitr,  from  h.  p.  61  F.  do. 

19  do. 

— —  Minton,  firom  h.  p.  3  W.  L  R. 

do.  do. 

S  LL  Smith,  from  60  F.  do.     SO  do. 

Kelly,  from  60  F.  do.  do. 

Morden,  flrom  S3  F.  do.        do. 

Ens.  Hammond,  from  10  F.         do. 

Wilson,  fh>m  58  F.  do.  do. 

Bowlby,  fIrom  14  F.  do.         da 

Gordon,  from  1  F.  do.  do. 

B.  T.  F.  Bowct,  Ens.  18  do. 
J.  Crofton,  do.  do. 
J.  Dumarevi,  do.  do. 

A.  Connor,  uo.  do.       63 

W.  Greene,  do.  do. 

As.  Surf.  Trigge,  ftom  14  F.  Surg. 

vice  Harrison  9  do. 

Ens.  Lord  S.  A.  Chtdiester,  from  43 

F.  Lt.  by  purdu  vice  Greaves,  54 

F.  4  Nov.      76 
Thomas,  firom  31  F.  Ens.  vice 

Hammond,  G  F.  80  Dee.       77 

GenL  Cadet,  C.  J.  Otter,  from  R. 

nil.  ColL  Ena.  vke  Bowlby,  6  F. 

da 
Sun;.  PunshoD,  from  h.  p.  58  F.  Surg. 

vice  Badenach.  8  Dr.  S  do.       81 

LL  Butler,  (ram  h.  p.  9  F.  LL  vict 

Ovens,  57  F.  16  Dee. 

BL  LieuL-CoI.  Thomas,  from  87  F*      87 

MaJ,  by  purch.  vice  Champlcm, 

dead  do.       89 

R.  H.  Ottley,  Sd  LL  viet  Morden,  6 

F.  SO  do.      90 

Lt.  Shea,  CapL  vice  Duhigg,  dead 

9dow 
Ens.  Neynoe,  Lt.  do. 

R.  M,  S.  Hutdiinson,  Ens.  do. 

Lt.  Vandcleur,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice      98 

Thomas.  21  F.  16  do. 

Ens.  Johnstone,  Lt.  do. 

Ens.  Tait,  from  1  Vet.  Bn.  Ens.  vice      93 

Thomas,  10  F.  SO  do. 

EttB.  Diekeau,  A^,  rice  Breary.  rea.      91 
Adj.  only  f  do. 


85  Nor. 
Maj.  TiM 

19Maidi. 

do. 
85  Not. 


LL  MagUl.  CafiL  vio»  Perry,  doKf 

ISApriL 
Ens.  Torrens,  LL  do. 

M'I.croth,  do.  vice  Kerr,  killed 

in  action  17  May. 

D.  Campbell,  Ens.  83  Nov. 

J.  Bullen,  do.  86  dow 

Lt.  Oowen,  fVom  3  Vet.  Bn.  LL  viee 

Bums,  h.  p.  8  F.  18  do. 

H.  B.  Hall,  Ens.  vice  Manby,  t  W. 

I.  R.  10  Dee. 

GenL  Cadet  W.  Egerlon*  ftom  B* 

Mil.  CoIL  Ens.  bv  purch.  ^ioe 

Lord  Chichester,  7  F.    .4  Nor. 

LL  Fraser,  CapL  by  purdu  vioe  Eav> 

steman,  reL  9  Dta 

Ens.  Eatoourt,  LL  dOb 

LL  Graham,  fhnn  h.  p.  S3  F.  Lt. 

vice  Hutchinson,  76  F.      11  Nor. 

Ens.  Glecaon,  LL  vice  Skelton,  dead 

S3ApriL 
F.  Ingram,  Ena. 
Bt.  LL-Col.  Donogbue, 

Warren,  dead 
LL  CUrke,  CapL 
Ens.  Snow,  Lt. 
H.  H.  F.  Clarke,  Ens. 
As.  Surff.  French,  from  67  F.  Surf, 
viee  MacLadilan,  dead  9  Dee. 
LL  Evanson,  CapL  vice  Coote,  dead 

84  May. 
Ens.  Kelly,  LL  vice  Dowdall.  dead 

13  Decisis. 

Pattoun,  do.  viee  Holt,  dead 

10Aug.l8SS. 
Fenton,  do.  vice  Evanson 

84  May.  18S4. 

0.  Holt,  Ens.  10  Aug.  18SS. 
J.  F.  Dodd,  do.  84  May.  1884 
LL  Clark,  Adj.  vice  Dowdall,  dead 

13  DeclHSfL 
LL  Ovens,  from  SO  F.  LL  vice  Dou* 

glas.  h.  n.  9  F.  16  Dec.  1884. 

R.  A.  MacLensie,  Ens.  vice  Wilsan«  C 

F.  SO  do. 

Paym.  Maclaurin,  from  77  F.  Pavm. 

vice  Read,  h.  p.  11  Nov. 

Ens.  Liddeel,  A4J.  vice  WuUT,  lek 

Adj.  only  19  Aug. 

LL  Spong,  CapL  by  purch.  viee  Da 

Damas,  reL  18  Nov. 

Sd  LL  Robinson,  LL  do. 

1.  T.  Evans.  Sd  Lt.  do. 
I.  S.  Wilford,  do.  vice  L.  B.  Wilford, 

reL  19  do. 

LL  Campbell,  flrom  8  W.  I.  R.  LU 

▼ice  Altonatein,  h.  p.  6  W.  I.  R. 

9Dee. 
W.  B.  Neynoe,  Sd  LL  vice  Smidi,  6 

F.  SOdo. 

F.  Marlton,  do.  vice  Kelly.  6  F.  do. 
LL  Mair,  ftom  47  F.  LL  vice  Staw- 

art,  h.  p.  47  F.  11  Nov. 

LL  and  Ac^.  Parker,  CapL  vice  Hait- 

iey,  Afr.  CoL  Corpa  18  do. 

Seij.  Maj.  Buchan,  flpora  71  F.  A4). 

and  Ena.  viee  Pariier  9  Dae. 

LL  Hutchinaon,  fhxn  46  F.  LL  viae 

Wood,  h.  p.  S3  F.  11  Nov. 

CapL  Giriing.  from  h.  p.  5  F.  Paym. 

y^  Madaurin,  00  F.  85  do. 

Ens.  Clark,  LL  vice  Clark,  6  F.  19 do. 
GenL  Cadet,  H.  Fenwick.  ftom  R. 

MiL  ColL  Ens.  do. 

Ens.  Hamilton.  Lt  vice  Marsh,  dead 

16  do. 

Hopa,  ftom  45  P.  Fjis.  do. 

LL  Kerr,  flrom  h.  p.  Glengarry  FCn. 

LL  vice  Mildmay.  cancelled   8  do. 
Lt.  Bdl,  CapL  vioe  Sheehy.  dead 

S5  Nov. 
BL  Ma).  Dixon,  MaJ.  vice  Wright. 

dead  SOSepL 

LL  Cox,  CapL  (KK 

Ens.  Popham,  LL  do. 

R.  Norman,  Ens.'  85  Nov. 

R.  H.  J,  B.  M'CuromIng,  do.  by 

purch.  vioe  VUlton,  removed  ftom 

the  service  16  Dee. 

LL  Gunn«  from  lu  ^  BnNx\»&«  ^* 

Q>n.  Vkaa.  ^i\«a  Y>aStta^i.>\Ww . 


5M8 
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Appointtnentf,  Promotions,  6^. 


CF«b. 


Bm.  Eyi«b  from  h.  p.  73  F.  Ent.  rloe 

Graham,  Afr.  CoL  Corpa  10  do. 
H.  VLrooD,  do.  Tloe  Ntoolls,  S  W.  I. 

R.  lido. 

Ai.  SuTV.  TedHe,  from  1  Dr.  Surg. 

▼Ice  VnuU,  h.  pw  9  do. 

90  Ens.  La»t,  Lt.  by  purdi.  vice  Beau- 

derk,  prom.  20  do. 

J.  Nidiouoo.  Elat.  do. 

R.  Gtbbom,  do.  by  porch.  Tice  Ram»- 

bottom,  4  Dr.  IK  Nor. 

WfltBiif.   MU.Faleanar,A4J- vice  Webb,  rcf. 

A4).  only  16  Dec. 

•    W*  L  R.  CapL  Workman,  from  3  W.  I.  R. 

CapL  Tlee  Bt.  Mi^or  Jack,  h.  p.  3 

W.  L  R.  25  Not. 

Lt.  Stewait,  from h.  p.  6  W.  I.  R.  Lt 

viee  Campbdl,  GO  F.  9  Dec. 

&M.  Maaby,  from  89  F.  do.  Tice 

Henry,  dead  10  do. 

— —  NicoUi,  from  98  F.  do.  11  do. 
CmiC.  Aodmon,  from  h.  p.  28  F. 

CapC  Ttee  FIndlay ,  Afr.  CoL  Corw, 

8^m:  Aa.  Slug.  H'Lacblan,  Suxg.  Tice  O*- 

beinie,dflad  14  do. 

Cnfaa  R.    9d  Lt.  Wartmrton,  lit  Lt.  vice  Mal- 

oolm,  prom.  11  Nor. 

P*  N.  Toole,  td  LL  da 

SdU.  Stewart.  1st  Lt  vice  Warbnr. 

ton,  cancelled  dow 

R.A.CoiC.a  A.Nott,  Paym.  24  Oct 

CagU  Hartley,  from  62  F.  Mi^  Tice 

CMihirim,  prom.  18  Nor. 

Ent.  Graha^D,  from  98  F.  Lt  Tice 

Cartwrlaht,  dead  10  Dec. 

Capt  Findlay,  from  2  W.  I.  R.  Capt 

Tice  DowMn,  h.  p.  28  F.      16  ao. 

1  R.Vet  Bn.Ens.  Elliot,  from  h.  p.  30  F.  Em.  Tice 

Talt,  31  F.  20  do. 

t  Lt  E.  Griffiths,  from  h.  p.  R.  Art 

Drir.  Lt  Tice  Oriesbach,  h.  p. 

11  Nov. 
S  Lt  Sidley,  from  h .  p.  8  F.  Lt  (repay- 

ing difr.)  Tice  Bowen,  39  F.  Ih  do. 
1 VM.  Coop.  Lt  Warner,  from  h.  p.  York  Lt  Inf. 
VoL  Lt  Tloe  Pike,  ret  list        do. 

Unattached, 

Lt  Beauderk,  fkom  99  F.  Capt  of  > 
Comp.  by  puich.  Tice  W.  Payne, 
R.  QBg.  xct  20  Dec.  1821. 

Gorriifmt. 

IX.  Sdiwarta,  h.  p.  NoTa  Scolla  Fen. 

.  Town  A4)*  ftt  CKpt  Breton,  Tice 

Weeks,  dead  25  Jane,  1824. 

Ordnance  Department 

Hoyal  EUf.  Onpt  Dixon,  ftom  h.  p.  Capt  Tice 
nyne,  rat.  20th  Not.  1824. 

Lt  CoL  8lr  H.  Rhdiliiftone,  Bt.  Col. 
Tice  M.  G«D.  Rowley,  dead  2  Dec 
Bt  Mai.  By,  Lt  Col.  do. 

Capt  Cheyne,  from  h.  p.  C^it     do. 
Tit  Lt  Fenwiek,  2d  Capt  do. 

— WuMi;  from  h.  p.  Ist  Lt     do. 
fdLt  Gordon,  MLt  do. 

Medical  Department. 

Aa.  SoTg.  Gen.  and  Dep.  Imp.  Ro- 
from  Itp.  Son.  and  In^ 
'.ftilTpay 

17  Not.  1824. 


Tice  Jammofii  ret  1 


Stqf. 

Mat  Read,  Pom.  As.  Qua.  Mast 
Gen.  In  E.  Indies,  with  rank  of  Lt 
CoL  Tice  Mariay,  dead 

2  Dec.  1824. 

Bt  Lt  Forrest,  from  h.  p.  34  F.  Per. 
As.  Qua.  Mast  Gen.  Tice  Read,  Do. 

Hotpital  Stajf. 

Snrg.  MiO*  Kixxm,  of  Gren.  Gds.  to 
haTe  the  rank  of  Insp.  of  Hospiuls, 
without  additional  pay 

10  Nov.  1824. 

Dqi.  Usn.  GumiiMr,  from  h. ».  Dep. 

Ja^atHotptttS  17  do. 


Dep.  Insp.  Gunninf^,  Inq>.  of  Hosp. 
nnr  the  Service  of  the  W.  Indies, 
only  18  do. 

Bt  Dep.  Insp.  In^is,  flrom  h.  p.  Surg 

1  Dec. 

.         Sir  A.  West,  on  h.  p. 

Dep.  Insp.  of  Hospitals      18  Nov. 

Inglis.  Dep.  Insp.  vice 

Schetky.  dead  2  Dec 

As.  Surg.  Pllklngton,  from  h.  p.  73 
F.  As.  Surg,  vice  Maclcod,  super- 
seded 18  Not. 

Wahab,  fromh.  p.  98  F.  do. 

Tloe  Murray,  2  W^.  I.  R.        25  do. 

MitcheU,  from  h.  p.  48  F. 

dOb  9  Dec. 

M1)onogh,  from  h.  p.  44  F. 

do.  Tice  Pargcter,  res.        18  Nor. 

Hoqi.  As.  KInnis,  As.  Surg.  Tice  M*. 
Lachlan,  piom.  11  Dec 

Hosn.  Mate  J.  PorteUi,  Hosp.  As. 

2  do. 

— ^—  H.  J.  Williamson,  Hosp. 
As.  rice  KInnis  14  do. 

Exchangci. 

ICi^or  Gordon,  10  F.  with  BieT.  Lt  CoL  King, 

h.p.  98  F. 
Cupt  SerieantBon,  firom  C(dd«t.  Gds.  rec.  difH  with 

C^it  If  on.  W.  T.  GraTes,  h.  n. 

I        Kirkman*  fhm  94  F.  with  Rirwan,  h.  p. 

6F. 
Lieut.  Ramus,  Arom  6  Dr.  Gds.  rec  diiT.  with  Lt 

Harrey,  h.  p.  60  F. 
— —  Mardonald,  from  59  F.  with  Lieut  LesUc, 

97  F. 
White,  from  Afr.  CoL  Corps,  with  Lieut 

Laye,  h.  p.  York  Chass. 
Ensign  Kelly,  from  46  F.  with  Endgn  Johnston, 


69  F. 


Wolff,  from  60  F.  with  Ensign  WUford, 


Qua.  Mast  Campbril,  from  73  F.  with  Ensign 

Hiclison,  h.  p.  12  F. 
Snig.  Callow,  from  31  F.  with  Surg.  White.  84  F. 

Rciignatloiu  and  Retirements, 

M^or  Spooner,  2  Dr. 

Capt  Sir  L.  DuklniMd,  Bf.Gren.  Gds 

■  Kersteman,  43  F. 
—— ~  De  Damas,  60  F. 
— —  Payne,  R.  Earn, 
Lieut  Baynard,  15  Dr. 
Hatton,  5  F. 

9d  Ueut  L.  B.  Wllford,  60  F. 
Comet  H.  Wellesley,  R.  Horse  Gds. 

ViMc,  Kirkwall,  9  Dr. 

Staff  As.  Sura.  J.  R.  Palmer. 
Hosp.  As.  Thornton. 

M'ChrlsUc 

— — —  Pargeter. 

Appointments  Cancelled, 
Lieut  Mildmay,  87  F. 
— — —  Waibaiton.  Ceylon  Reg. 
Staff  As.  Soig.  Cliflbrd. 

Superseded. 
Staff  Aa.  Surg.  Madeod. 

Removed  from  Vie  Service, 
Ensign  WUton.  92  F. 

DeaVit. 

OcB.  Hon,  J.. Leslie  Cummlng,  late  of  Oren.  Gdw. 

Edinburgh  22  No\ .  1  )I24. 

Ueut  Gen.  WilHams,  late  of  R.  Mar.        18  Jan. 
M4-  Gen.  Rowley,  R.  Eng.  Dep.  Inspec.  Gen.  of 

Fortifications,  Essex  1  Dec. 

— — Thomas,  E.  India  Company's  Service. 

C'^L  Desbarres,  late  of  GO  F. 

Lieut  CqL  Anes,  5  F.  Doralnloa. 

— — Dcsdwmbault,  h.  p.  109  F.  Montreal, 

Canada  24  July.  18.'4. 

— — — ^  Soott.  E.  India  Company's  Service. 

■  '  Kcrin,  do. 
— — — — ^  Macmorine,     do. 

Mackmtoah,     do. 

Frith,  dOb 

■  Pdum,  do. 

Mi4orFltlobR,5ir.  Batbidaac.      2lOcLl8!:4. 


Yl 


ISBS.^  AppoiatiueiiU,  Promotioiu,  IfC. 

^4ai  rTMiiili^ii  II  r.  ibM  bf  ■  toMatl  at  thi      Unit. 


—  <><uj,  h.  p.  H.  Mir. 


iJl°f£ 


lr.Kidn,Bc 


Ck«IlITl»B,  1 

— J.  Gnntth-  p>  B.  Art  Jenry,  I  Apr.  It 

Prtnfc  A<Uul.  H 

id* 
Un^.  HwaUton,  T7  F' 


t5  do-       Quut-  M 


'  wfaMtLiT,  h.  p.  tt  Di.        n 

\  K*in,  Bontnr  14 

'ainniiuariiif  Department. 


—  posdA.  h.  m. 

—  J,  JUII&  A-  Mif .  An. 

—  Lnli,  do. 

—  PixlsD,  h.  p.  R.  Mac. 


a  N«'  Mcdienl  Dtparlme»t. 

s  sine  Suii'  Dp  HuriHdi  6  P.  Cftpe  of  Good  Ha« 

V7  Uv.  n  sqN.  im. 

JUH.      DsilillF.  lottcnpuMgaftmWwlodka 

B  Apr.  Mmt. 

11  Not.      H-LnodiUii,  19  7.  C^a  et  Oaod  Hupg 


UJm. 


?a?- 


ltav>  Ai.  Mawij,  KiDdT.  CcfloD 

January. 


tnttL     Cut.  L^iu,  R.  Alt.  CoL  CoTpn,  Local 
lUnk  oTH^.  Id  Aftka,  mlf 

S  Db  O.  Tronp  Stri.  M»l.  Hnlcir;  ffooi  10  Dr. 
Co[.  (viaiDUtFiy,)beui«Rldl]«llai- 

VDt*       Cur.FulLRtco,  Lt^bypurch-TkaMfiiiU 
goaiar,  nt  3(1  D«.  da 

H)  CapL  II».  J.  JoDB,  Hal.  br  pucsh. 

Tlca  Taflor*  prom.  16  do* 

Lt.  WalUngtoD,  CapL  br  puIdL      d& 

Coc.  Unit,  Lt.  br  puielt.  da 

It-CllbidiCai.1i/punh.  SOda 

14  Lt.  Gdocb,  CfL,  Of  piudL  ii»  Onm- 

bTipTom.  do. 

Tor.  dUpIn,  LI.  do. 

1«  W.  V.  GilUd,  Cot.  by  punA.  >ke  SUw. 

GTCD-Odi.  J.  D.WHgtal,  Ai.  Surg.  vi«  Mituooia, 

1  r.  Be.  LI.  CoL  Do  Buigb,  Lt.  CoL  ' 

tlJan.  ISU. 
Cupt.  Jahnilo«,  M>},  do. 

iTcipt.  HlidwU,  rmm  ST  F.  Cut. 
Eoi.  Robinm,  LL  H  dol 

3  Fi         Uvut-  RwntHn,  Imm  h.  p.  tS  F.  LL 
-.-^^  SmLEh,  from  h-  p.  f7  F.  Lt.    da 


Lvun,  fnin>h.p.IF.  1 

tcl(ora,fiom9lf:Lt. 


Lb  Wiibh,  (tea  I  Vet.  Ba.  Lt.  ilea 
W;UI,h.p.J  W.  LH.  8JU1.1BU. 

Aa.  Sucg.  Ubod  fnm  h.  p.  BS  F.  Ai. 
Sunt.  »  Dte.  lau 

U.  cS.  SuUlTin,  from  Ceylon  Hc(.  LL 


«;r-«-'"-Sb-lr,",ffl: 

s.°?s.¥aw-,, 

H.^-.K'S 

"ST.*""-"'' 

;""i{s.'* 

■sr--™- 

'■"■w'jSiI^liwK 

S.  Bndmore.  Bni.  tx 

■  Kmn.  V  F.  do. 

U.  Dean.  Opt.  by  purdi.  Tla  Vn 

Id  Lt.  OM^y.  It  LL 

l./L.Ssmi,!nt».\U.l 

"..^•BU'Sf ' 

"■-'■a 

□.  Lml  Rutuay.  Rai 

L*ksCiiTuAn, 

»F. 

»sjm.im*: 

H™.  B.  Ho-»d,  B 

-Td-s^iSr 

Lt'cS'oSl^toc 

""^RSr-i-iS: 

LtCol. 

LL  HuCton  CiroL 

&»..iidq«aniuL. 

wkT,  LL  £: 

da     te 

nuibB. 

LIcuE.  >Urdin«,  fitxn 

89  P.    do.  M*>. 

tru=«f;h.p. 

M'GhM.rniinl 

Booth.  ftooiK 

}  F.        do.     da 

F.          do.     da 

DoiutlM-fram 

50  E.    do.     do. 

=:g;?£tiS-s: 

nil  r.  da      do. 

p.SiiF.do.     da 

nieOF.do.      do. 

Eaa.  CMpbril.  Horn 

71  p.     do.     do. 

GbX.  Coiioi  liim,  taWiW^*a^^ 


SiO 


Appointments,  Promotions,  6;c* 


CFeb. 


»7 


45 

t7 


49 
M 

58 


64 
05 

67 
71 

73 
77 


80 
85 


O.  F.  Whato,  Bas..  S7  do. 

Qua.  Mast.  Seij.  Waten.  Qua.  Mait. 

vice  AitiCT,  Lt  24  do. 

Hosp.  Assist.  M'Glbboo,  As.  Surg.  Tice 

BarcUy.  21  F.  22  Dec.  1824. 

Comet  Grant,  ftom  h.  p.  19  Dr.  Ens. 

Tloe  Gardiner,  48  F.  25  Jan.  1825. 
Gent.  Cadet  Hon,  Wis.  Clements,  from 

R.  MiLCoU.  Ens.Tioe  Esuxmrt,  prom. 

9  Dec.  1824. 
K.  W.  Laieelks,  Ens.  vice  Hope,  81  F. 

23  do. 
Lt.  SiboRi,  firom  h.  p.  9  F.  Lt.  vice 

Ifair,  62  F.  14  Nov. 

Ens.  Gardiner,  from  57  F.  do  vice  LiU 

lie,  31  F.  ^  Jan.  1825. 

R.  T.  Sparks,  Ens.  vice  Stokes,  SO  F.do. 
Ens.  »)dieiirillr  from  64  F.  Lt.  viee 

Campbell,  31  F.  do. 

J.  P.  Hunt,  Ens.  vice  Leighton,  2  F.  do. 
Lt  Chichester,  Capt.  by  nurch.  vice 

Barrington,  ret.  2^  Doc  1824. 

Sd  Lt.  Dickson,  1st  Lt.  do. 

D.  Fitsgerald,  2d  Lt.  do. 
Ens.  Archer,  firom  h.  p.  14  F.  2d  Lt. 

vice  Brodunan,  85  F.  G  Jan.  1825 
—  Gibbons,  from  99  F.  do.  vice  O'- 

Gorman,  51  F.  25  do. 

J.  B.  Blake,  Ens.  viee  Fothergill,  54  F. 

do. 
Lt.  Young,  from  20  F.  Lt.  vice  Booth, 

31  F.  do. 

Hosp.  Assist  Gumming,  Acs.  Surg,  vice 

French,  49  F.  23  Dec  1824. 

E.  W.  Whyte,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  VUc. 
Falkland.  7  F.  6  Jan.  1825. 

A.  L.  Widdrington,  Eos.  vice  Prim- 
rose, 31  F.  25  do. 

Ens.  Elliott,  Lt  vice  HamUton,  dead, 

Cdo. 

A.  H.  Irvine,  Ens.  da 

J.  West,  Ens.  vice  Thomas,  89  F.  25  do. 

2d  Lt  Brockmon,  from  60  F.  Ens.  vice 
Stephens,  h.  p.  14  F.  6  do. 

Lt  Phibbs,  from  2  Vet  Bn.  Lt.  vice 
Keith,  2  F.  25  do. 

Ens.  Thomas,  from  80  F.  do.  vice  Hard- 
ing, 51  F.  do. 

F.  E3d,  Ens.  by  purch.  viee  Eyles,  prom. 

23  Dec.  1824. 

Ens.  Deans,  Adj.  vice  Macdonald,  res. 

Adj.  only,  6  Jan.  1825. 

Sei).  M4^.  SpiUer,  from  43  F.  Adj.  and 

Ens.  vice  Coward,  from  the  service, 

25  Nov.  1824. 
Gent  Cadet  J.  W.  Randolph,  from  R. 
MiL  Coll.  Ens.  vice  Belford,  2  F. 

25  Jan.  1825. 
Ens.  Prior,  Lt  vice  MitcheU,  2  F.  do. 
J.  M*Caskill,  Ens.  do. 

99  J.  Murray,  do.  viee  Gibbons,  GO  F.  do. 

S  W.LR.  Ens.  KetUeweU.  Lt  vice  M'Ghee,  31  F. 

do. 

Gent  Cadet  Grier,  firom  R.  Mil.  Coll. 

Ena,  do. 

CeyL  Reg.  Lt  CoL  Muller,  from  h.  p.  I  F.  Lt  Col. 

vice  SuUivan,  6  F.  26  do. 

2  V«t  Bn.  Lt  Cochrane,  from  h.  p.  5  W.  L  R. 

Lt  vice  Walsh,  5  F.  do. 

t  —  Arnold,   from  h.  p.  5  Gar.  Bn. 

do.  vice  Phibbs,  89  F.  25  do. 

Ens.  Kearnes,  fromh.  p.  71 F.  Ens.  vice 

Shawe,  31  F.  do. 

IJnattttched, 
Bt  Lt  CcA.  Taylor,  from  10  Dr.  Lieut 

Col.  of  Inf.  liy  purch.  vice  M.  Gen. 

Sir  E.  G.  Butler,  ret  9  Dec.  1824. 
Bt  Lt  Col.  Wylly,  from  7  F.  da  vice 

Lt  Col.  Landman,  R.  Eng.  ret  30  do. 
MsJ.  Williams,  from  2  F.  do.  vice  M. 

Gen.  Giflbrd  ret  da 

Capt  Sir  T.  Orm^T,  Bt.  from  14  Dr. 

MaJ.  by  purch.  vice  MaJ.  Gen.  W. 

Armstrong,  fet.  da 

Lt  ComwaU,  from  Coldstream  Gds. 

C^>t  of  a  company,  by  puich.  vice 

M^.  DalseH,  R.  Mar.  ret       6  Nov. 

Ordnance  Departments 
M  CnpL  RmUu,  ihxn  h.  p.  Sd  Capt 

^5  Not.  18f4. 


90 
9S 
94 


97 


1st  Lt  Swabcv.  do.  25  Nov.  ]  824. 

-  Kaye,  from  h.  p.  1st  Lt  do. 
2d  Lt  Glsisgow,  da  do. 
Gent  Cadet  G.  Rogers,  2d  Lt  do. 
1st  Lt.  Rogers,  from  h.  p.  1st  Lt  vice 

Dawson,  diuntsscd,  do. 

2d  Lt  Motley,  do.  da 

Gent  Cadet  J.  Turner,  2d  Lt  dci. 

2d  Cap.  Scott,  Capt  vice  Pierce,  dead, 

26  do. 

Whitty,  from  h.  p.  Sd  CaiH. 

1st  Lt  Andrews,  da  do. 

Robe,  from  h.  p.  1st  Lt     do. 

2d  Lt  Basset,  da  do. 

Gent  Cadet  R.  D.  French,  2d  Lieut  da 
IstLt.  Dyson,  from  h.  p.  IstLt  vice 

Onslow,  h.  p.  9  Dec. 

Runnacles,  from  h.  p.  da  vice 

Weatherall,  dead,  10  do. 

Sd  Lieut  D'Arley,  do.  dd. 

Gent.  Cadet,  A.  A.  Shuttleworth,  2d 

Lieut 
Hoyai  Engineer*, 

Bt   M^.    Henderson,   Lt    Col.    vice 

Landmann,  res.  30  Dec. 

Capt  Calder,  from  h.  p.  Capt  do. 

Medical  Departtncut. 
Brevet  Inspec.  of  Hosp.  Burke,  from 

li.  p.  Dep.  Insp.  23  Dec  1821. 

Dcp.  Insp.  Brown,  from  h.  p.  do. 

— —  Strachan,  from  h.  p.        da 

Assist  Surg.  Milne,  h.  p.  1  F.  Assist. 

Surg,  vice  Hosp.  As.  Brown,  85  F.  do. 
■  Macgrath,  from  h.  p.  York 

Chas4.  Ass.  Surg,  vice  Palmer,  25  do. 
J.  Hawkey,  Hosp.  Ass.  vice  M 'Gibbon, 

21  F.  23  do. 

ErchajiffCf, 

Cmm.  Scijeantson,  from  Coldst  Gds.  rec.  diff.  wlih 

Capt  Cornwall,  h.  p.  UnatL 
Capt  I'orrcvont,  from  53  F.  rcc.diff.  witli  Capt. 

Schaw,  h.  p.  37  F. 
Cap.  Sherer,  from  54  F.  rec  dilT.  wilh  Capt  Ni- 

eoAls,  h.  p.  Unatt 
Cant  Steeto,  from  i^9  F.  rec. difCwith  Capt.  Smith, 

h.  p.  34  F.  ' 
tiettt  Green,  from  42  F.  with  Lieut  Munro,  h.  p. 

78  F. 
Lieut  Griffiths,  from  2  W.  I.  R.  with  Lieut.  Jes- 

aop,  h.  p.  York  Chass. 
Comet  Stephens,  from  5  Dr.  Gds.  with  Ensign  R. 

a  Martin.  85  F. 
Ensign  Forlong,  from  55  F.  with  2d  Lieut  Sic%-- 

wTight,  h.  p.  Ride  Brig. 
Asfist  Surg.  Martin,  from  5  F.  with  Assist.  Surg. 

Johnston,  h.  p.  9  F. 

Rcsi^nal'wns  and  Retirements. 
Ml^  General  Oifford,  from  43  F. 

W.  Armstrong,  from  2  G.nr.  Bii. 

Sir  V^  Cm.  Butler,  from  k7  F. 

Lieut  Col.  Landman,  R.  Eng. 
Capt  Van  Baicnburg,  21  F. 

Barrington,  60  F. 

Lieut  Mont^mcry,  9  Dr. 

Comet  Stewart,  1G  Dr. 

Aaiist  Surg.  Clehmd,  h.  p.  3i  F. 

Appoi ttt incuts  Cc ..\rUcd, 
Cipt  Hm,  W.  T.  Graves,  h.  p.  UnatL 

Supciscdi-d, 
Paym.  Tallon,  10  Dr. 

Deaths. 
Lieut  Gen.  Lalande,  East  Ind.  Camp.  Set  v.  Ma- 
dras. 
Maior  General  Lord  Muskcrry,  late  of  38  V,  Caen. 

France. 
Lieut  CoL  Clusholm,  R.  Afr.  Col.  Coriis,  Cape 
Coast  Castle. 

Dixon,  R.  Art  Tours,  France 

25  Dec.  1824. 
Haldane,  R.  Inv.  Eng.  Dunkirk 

11  Jan.  1825. 

Macneil,  late  C  Vet  Bn.   Campbell 

Town,  N.  B.  28  Sept  1824. 

Briscoe,  h.  p.  63  F. 

Ensor,  Araiagh  Mil.       15  Jan.  1825. 
Major  Fawoett,  h.  p.  99  F.  Rathmines.  Ireland, 

26  Dec  1824. 
Cant.  B\ake,h.p.  R.  Irish  Art  DubUn,  29  Nor.  do'. 

— -Pf^Qocki  \aXeoC  &  T.  CYMX\vNca,Vl  S«iu\^l3» 
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GiroUoal.  h.  p.  R.  Cora.  Rang  Cortica, 

S9  Oct.  18t3. 

— Duff,  h.  p.  98  F.  Bath,      87  Nov.  182i. 

Lieutenant  N'Rcniie,  13  Dr.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

4  June^  do* 

■-  Munro,  67  F.  Fort  George,  N.  B. 

llJan.  1885. 

O'Brien.  88  F.  Colombo.  4  Aug.  1884. 

— — Burton.  Royal  Afr.  CoL  Corps.  Cape 

Coast  Ca«Ue.  ^        ^ 

— — Weathcrall.  R.  Art.  at  wa,  on  poaage 

from  the  Mauritius.  IS  Sept. 

Crcagh,  R.  Art  Malta.  7  Nov. 

Kearney,  h.  p.  Si  F.  Dec. 

—-—-—-  Parker,  h.  p.  28  F.  Barrackmaster  at 
Drbghetla.  Drogheda.  3u  May. 

Fraser,  h.  p.  50  F.  15  Apr. 

— Woodraeston,  h.  p.  Roy.  Mar.  Lon- 
don. !«Jan.  1885. 

Siebold,  h.  p.  4  Line  Gcr.  Leg.  Hano- 

ver.  25  Dec  1884. 


Comet  Hoste.  h.  ti.  81  Dr. 

Bleakley.  h.  p.  StaffCor.  Cat.  InnlakUUnc, 

Dec  84. 
8d  Lieutenant  H.  Braban.  Ceylon  Regt.  Coloa- 

bo.  88  July.  IbtL 

Ensign  Ellis.  1  W.  1.  R. 

Handayside,  late  1  Vet  Bn.  Hilsea.  80  Nor. 

Thrimble.  h.  p.  103  F.  Nov. 

Baron  von  Poser,  h.  p.  Chass.    Britan. 

Ments.  14  do. 

Pay-master  Dillon,  h.  p.  3  Vet  Bn.  Plym. 
Quarter-master  Clare.  15  F.  Cork.  15  Dec.  1884. 

3fedical  Department, 
Surg.  Ripking,  h.  p.  3.  Huss.  Ger.  Leg.  Hanover* 

21  Oct  do. 

Mingay.  W.  Suffolk  Mil.  30  May. 

Assist  Surg.  Dr.  Greig,  h.  n.  88  Dr.  India. 

Gnerson.  h.  p.  1  F.  Dumfries.  8  Jan.  1885. 

Hoap.  Assist  Carolan.  b.  p.  Catham,  18  dob 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

May  5,  1824.  At  Canonnore.  the  ladyof  Capt 
Fulton.  Jtulge  Advocate-General  of  Tnchonopo- 
ly.  of  a  daughter. 

Jvhf  7.  At  Bancoot,  Presidency  of  Bombay, 
Mrs  Alexander  Crawford,  of  a  daughter. 

Aug.  18.  At  St  Thome.  Madras,  the  lady  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Commandant  Robert  M'Dow- 
al.  7th  regiment,  native  infantry,  (^a  son. 

28.  At  St  Croix,  West  Indies.  Mrs  Dr  Ruan. 
of  a  daughter. 

Nov,  29.  At  Glasgow,  the  lady  of  Lieut-Cokmel 
Edward  Wildman.  of  the  Carabineers,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

Dfc.  S.  Mrs  Robertson,  75,  Great  King  Street, 
of  a  son. 

3.  At  Greenock,  the  lady  of  George  Noble,  Esq. 
Royal  Navy,  of  a  son. 

—  At  37.  George  Street,  the  lady  of  Dr  Adol- 
phus  Ross,  M.  D.  of  a  sctai. 

4.  At  Ncwbdttle  Manse.  Mrs  Thomson,  of  a 
son. 

5.  At  Greenhead,  the  lady  of  William  StBTert, 
Esq.  of  a  son. 

C.  At  Abbotrule,  Mrs  Henderson,  ot  a  daughter. 

7.  In  Walker  Street.  Coates  Crescent  Edin- 
burgh, the  ladv  of  George  Govan.  Esq.  M.  D. 
Bengal  Establishment,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  llottcrdaro.  the  lady  of  James  Henry  Tu- 
ring, E^.  of  a  son. 

■^  At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  William  Francis 
Hunter,  of  Darjarff,  of  a  stiU-liom  child. 

8.  At  Poyntsfield  House,  the  lady  of  'iAa^r 
Munro,  of  Poynlzfield,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Northcliffc,  the  lady  of  Captain  M*Ko- 
nochie,  Iloyal  Navy,  of  a  daughter. 

—  In  Charlotte  Street,  Lcith,  Mrs  Comb^  of  a 
son. 

la  In  Groevenor  Place.  London,  the  lady  of  Sir 
Robert  Graham,  Bart,  of  a  daughter. 

~  At  Paris,  the  Countess  of  Wicklow,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  Mrs  Paterson.  17.  Albany  Street  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

11.  In  Great  King  Street  Mrs  Graham,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Great  Malvern,  near  Worcester,  the  lady 
of  Kenneth  Bruce  Stuart  Esq.  of  Annat  Perth- 
i^rc.  of  a  daughter. 

12.  At  Edinburgh.  Mrs  R.  Clerk  Rattray  of  a 
daughter. 

13.  At  No.  8.  Shandwick  Place,  the  Hon.  Mrs 
Ramsay,  of  a  son. 

—  At  No.  11.  Archibald  Place.  Mrs  Gaorge 
Brown,  of  a  daughter. 

14.  In  Bryanstone  Square.  London,  the  lady  of 
Joseph  Hume,  Esq.  M.  P.  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Pouder  HaU,  Mrs  Harrewer,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

15.  In  South  Frederick  Street,  the  lady  of  Cap- 
tftin  Wyndowe.  Royal  Dragoons,  of  a  daughter. 

—  M  Edinburgh,  the  lady  wt  Warren  HaaHngs 
Anderson,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Sundrum,  Mn  WunilUm  iff  SuDdlim.  of 
sdsu^ler. 
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81.  At  38,  Charlotte  Square,  Mn  John  Lear- 
month,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Gosford.  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Elcho,  of 
a  daughter. 

88.  At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  John  BirthwUs- 
tie,  Esq.  of  Barharrow,  of  a  daughter. 

84.  At  Pockington,  the  Cotmtess  of  Ayleifimit 
of  a  son  and  heir. 

— At  36.  George  Street,  Mrs  Pcdlock,  of  a  dau^- 
ter. 

87.  Mrs  Drysdale,  No.  8,  Royal  Circus,  of  a  ion. 

28.  At  Bath,  the  lady  of  Walter  Long,  Esq.  of 
Baynton  House.  Wilts,  of  a  daughter. 

30.  At  the  Mount  Harrow.  Middlesex,  the  lady 
of  Archibald  Campbell  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

31.  At  his  house,  in  Lower  Berkeley  Street. 
Portman  Square,  the  lady  of  Lieutenant^Cokm 
Lindsay,  grenadier  guards,  of  a  daughter. 

Jan.  1,  1885.  At  Edinburgh.  Mrs  Sprot,  of 
Gamkirk,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  No.  47.  Queen  Street,  Mrs  Hunter,  of  a 
daughter. 

6.  At  Elgin,  Lady  Dunbar,  of  Northfield,  of  a 
son. 

7.  At  Stackpole  Court,  the  Right  Hon.  Um 
lady  Cawdor,  of  a  daughter. 

9.  At  Inches  House.  Mrs  Robertson,  of  Indies, 
of  a  son  and  heir. 

10.  At  London,  the  lady  of  D.  Charles  Guthrie, 
Esq.  of  a  son. 

—  At  Stirling.  Mrs  Dr  Dewar.  of  a  daughter. 

11.  At  Walton  Hall,  the  lady  of  John  C  Hop- 
kins. Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

—  The  Lady  of  Andrew  Spottiswoode,  Em|.  ot 
Bedford  Square,  of  a  son. 

—  At  88.  CasUe  Street.  Mrs  M'Farlan,  of  a  ton. 
IS.  At  Sandwich,  the  lady  of  Captain  Edward 

Harvey.  R.  N.  of  a  son. 

14.  At  Glengarry  House.  Mrs  Ranaldson  Mao- 
donell.  of  Clanronald  and  Glengarry,  of  a  dtaugh- 
ter. 

—  At  7.  Royal  Circus,  Mrs  Carlyle  Bell,  of  a 
son. 

15.  At  Nelson  Street  Mrs  Dalrvmple.  of 'a  son. 

17.  At  MoncreifflB  House,  lady  Moncreili^  of  • 
son. 

—  At  Holmes  House,  the  lady  of  James  Ffeiiw 
He,  Esq.  of  Holmes,  of  a  daughter. 

18.  Mrs  C.  Terrot,  Northumberland  Street*  of 
a  daughter. 

—  At  Edhiburgh,  Mrs  Wright  WimamMO, 
Kinross,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Altrlve  Lake,  Mrs  Hcyg.  of  a  dau^tv. 

19.  At 64.  NorthumberlandStreet,  the uidy of 
Captain  Wemyss,  of  the  Scots  Greys,  of  a  danigh- 
ter. 

8a  At  Stirling,  Mrs  WiUlam  fSalbtaith,  of  a 


—  Mn  Hindnaah,  33,  How«  Street*  of  • 
daughter. 

85.  At  40.  Qwtplx  SofttM,  VLx%  TtMiSK;  'Mai* 
duty,  ol  a  diu^tei.  «^ «__ 

—  Ki  CaaM\HDA»»  «m  \m^  til  ^avet  ^K2eN!« 
tiidK.»  l«(v*«C%4a»l£Bftec. 

«5l^ 
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t4.  At  OntMend,  the  tody  of  Major  M'Oiegor, 
€f  fll«  Sift  radment,  of  a  ion. 
—  At  Na  5,  Cixctu  Place,  West,  Mrs  Finlay, 


'  fl&  At  Caatle  Craig,  the  Hon.  Lady  Gibion 
Garmiduiel,  of  a  daughter. 
S7«  At  Redcoll.  Mn  Aindsley,  of  a  lon. 
«»  At  10,  South  Castle  Street,  Mn  Sboitt,  of  a 


fB.  At  Juniper  Green,  Colinton,  the  widow  of 
Ltoutoiant  Henry  R>*mer,  R.  N.  of  a  mm. 

haidy.  At  Deiert,  county  of  Kilkenny,  the 
Oonitew  of  Dewrt,  wife  of  R.  L.  Price,  Esq.  78th 
mghlandfCT,  of  a  daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Junt  5,  1814.  In  Sydney.  New  South  Walef. 
Alexander  Dick.  Esq.  Canuin  of  the  9d  battalion. 
SlA  regiment,  Bengal  Infantry,  to  Louisa,  seocmd 
do^hter  of  Simon  Lord.  Esq.  Sydney. 

JmlytJ.  At  Nagimre.  Captain  D.  Bruce,  As- 
■litant  Commisaary-GcnLTa],  to  Margaret,  fourth 
dnghfcer  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Duncan,  Rathn. 

V.  At  Nagppre.  John  Wylle,  M.  D.  Madras 
anny,  suracon  in  the  service  of  his  llighnem  the 
Bi^ah  of  Nagpore,  to  Susan,  sixth  daughter  of  the 
RtT.  Dr  Diuican,  Ratho. 

50.  At  the  mante  of  Kincanline  G'Neil,  the 
R*?.  James  Gordon  Garioch,  minister  of  Strach- 
uHb  to  Helen,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John 
Rodger,  minister  of  Kincardine  cyNril. 

Dte.  1.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  William  Rutsel,  ac- 
eoantant,  London  Street,  to  Christian,  second 
daughf*"  of  George  Young,  Esq.  accountant  of 

t.  At  Edinburah,  James  Eckford,  Esq.  Captain 
601  rttiment  of  Bengal  Native  Infontry,  to  Mary, 
tidvd  daughter  of  James  Alexander  Haldane,  Esq. 
George  Stred 

S.  At  Addinstooe,  Mr  John  Taylor,  Crookatim, 
to  Janet,  daughter  of  Mr  John  Dickson,  Addin- 


4.  At  the  British  AmbaSMdor's  Chapel,  in  Pa- 
ris. William  Timothy  Curtis,  Esq.  (now  bv  letters 
BaiBat  Baron  Aumont.)  nephew  of  Sir  William 
Curtis,  Bart,  to  Mademoisello  Elisabeth  Sophia 
Aumont.  of  Paris. 

5.  At  London,  Mr  James  Maule  Rose,  of  Dama- 
way,  near  Forres,  to  Emina  Sophia  Jane  Matilda 
AMfieid,  of  Ely  Place.  Exeter. 

7.  At  Edinburgh,  David  Ay  tune  Lindesay.  Esq. 
•on  of  the  late  Patrick  Lindesay,  Eaq.  of  Wormi- 
■ioB,  tn  John  Emilia,  dau|^tcr  of  the  lale  John 
Aytooe^  Esq.  of  Kippo. 

-~  At  Stockpoit,  Cheshire,  Alex.  M'Gibbon. 
1Sm|.  of  Crawhill.  town-clerk  of  Quecnsferry.  to 
AfBca,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Alex.  Lang, 
ISsOi  Linlitheow. 

&  At  St  George's,  Hanover  Square,  London, 
William  Styles  liac.  Esq.  Hull,  to  Mary  Anne, 
only  daughter  of  James  Baondrr,  Esq.  Park  Street. 

10.  At  Mary-le-bonne  Church.  London,  the 
Hoa.  George  Cathcart,  of  the  7ih  llussam.  third 
•on  of  the  Earl  of  Cathcart,  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Lady  Gcorgiana  Grevillc,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
lata  Hon.  Kobert  F.  Greville,  and  Louisa  (in  her 
own  itghl)  Countess  of  Mansfield,  his  wife. 

—  At  EdinbuTf^,  Mr  Peter  Sinclair,  merchant, 
Lcith,  to  Misa  Ann  Grant,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr 
George  Meir.  chemist,  Edinburgh. 

15.  At  Kilmamock-houce,  James  Galloway 
Smitfw  Esq.  Dundas  Street,  Edinburgh,  to  Mary 
M'Lea.  daughter  of  Mr  Jamieson. 

—  At  St  Janos's  Clujiel,  Ixmdon,  Mr  Henry 
Mapleson,  son  of  Thomas  Maplcson,  Esq.  Golden 
Square,  London,  to  Mn  Barbara  Murray,  second 
dai^hter  of  Mr  Charles  Oiium,  Waterloo  Place, 
Bdinbuxgh. 

14.  At  Bath,  Major  Gogge,  of  his  Majesty's  S4th 
rei^Biint,  to  Maria,  youngest  daughter  of  Lieut.- 
OcD«ral  Cameron,  or  Nea  House,  Hants. 

^  Mr  John  Naime,  master  of  the  Grammar 
Sdmol,  Dunse,  to  Eliza,  only  daughter  of  Mr 
Guthrie,  of  that  place. 

16.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rer.  James  Pate,  mi- 
nlfltar  of  Innerleithen,  to  Joan,  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr  Thomas  Pottp,  Jedburgh. 

.—  At  Paris.  Robert  Buchanan,  Esq.  younger 
o^nramtfleUhr,  to  Sarah  Maria  C.  Hoare,  eldest 
dimmhterofSirJpKcph  WmIIu  Hoon,  BarL 


Warrington,  to  Lady  Kathorine  Chcrteria,  third 
daughter  of  Um;  Earl  of  Weiiiyss  and  March. 

n.  AtSpott  House.  William  Coneland,  Esq.  to 
EUabath,  second  daughter  of  Robert  Hay,  Esq. 

—  At  Tnverkeithlng.  Robert  Hill,  Esq.  writer, 
Stiriing,  to  Janet,  second  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Ebeneaer  Brown.  Inverkeithing. 

25.  At  I^th  Walk,  the  Rev.  S.  M'Oregar,  to 
Mary,  second  daughter  of  James  LesHc.  Em. 

97'  At  Ayr,  Laehlln  Mackintosh.  Esq.  Solicitor 
Supreme  Courts.  Edinburgh,  to  Isabella,  third 
daughter  of  Andrew  Oemmell.  Em].  of  Langlandx. 

Jan.  6.  1825.  At  St  Mariarefis.  Westminster, 
CapUin  Patrick  Campbell,  C.  B.  of  his  Majesty's 
ship  Ganges,  to  Margaret,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  Ute  Andrew  Waudinpe,  Esq.  of  Niddrfc 
Marlsehal.  in  the  county  of  Edintmrgh. 

8.  At  Wootcn.  Surrey.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ogiivle,  of  his  Majesty's  4Gth  regiment,  to  Janet 
Refaeeea,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Akx.  Ogilvie, 
Esq.  of  TanhurAt.  in  that  county. 

— -  At  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  Samuel  Hibbert. 
Esq.  M.  I),  of  Edinburgh,  to  the  Hon.  Mrs  ScoU. 
daughter  of  the  Ute  lAird  Henry  Murray,  and 
nieee  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  AthoU. 

10.  At  Distillery  Park.  Haddington.  Thomas 
Spears,  junior,  Esq.  distiller,  Kirluldy,  to  Mary 
Macqueen.  eldest  daughter  of  Archibald  Diuilop. 
Eso. 

iX  In  great  King  Street.  Mr  Alexander  Hill, 
bookseller.  South  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  to  Agnes, 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr  John  l>aton,  builder. 

15.  At  Drumsheugh  House,  Sir  David  Hunter 
Blair,  of  Brownhill,  Bart,  to  Eliaabeih,  second 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Hay.  Bart. 

17.  In  George  Sqiuuv.  Kdward  Binnv  Glass.  Esq. 
of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  lAvU  service, 
to  Catherine,  second  daughter  or  John  C.  Scott, 
of  Sinton,  Esq. 

18.  At  Glasgow,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Lochore, 
minioer  of  Diymen.  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Price. 

•.-  At  lx>ndan,  the  Rev.  James  Bovd,  minister 
of  Auchinleck,  to  Jane,  only  sister  of  A.  K.  Hut- 
chison, Esq.  solicitor,  London. 

2a  At  London,  Colonel  Sir  John  Sinclair,  of 
Dunbeath,  Bart,  to  Miss  Sarah  Charlotte  Carter. 

—  At  Friends'  Meeting  House,  Edinburgh, 
Thomas  Rickman.  of  Birmingham,  architect,  to 
Elizabeth,  third  daughter  of  George  Miller,  of 
Hope  Park. 

—  At  Edinburgh.  Thomas  Stirling  Edmond- 
stoune.  tsa.  of  Cambuswallace.  to  Helen,  second 
daughter  or  the  late  Andrew  Wood,  Esq.  surgeon 
in  Edinburgh. 

25.  At  Kdmonston,  John  I^wson.  Esq.  of 
Caiinmuir,  W.  S.  to  Janet,  stecond  ilAughter  of  the 
late  James  Brown,  Esq.  of  Kdmonston. 

51.  Adam  Meswr.  Esq.  suigeon,  Lauriston 
Place,  to  Miss  Cockbum,  St  Andrew's  Street, 
Edinburgh. 

DEATHS. 

JufitfS,  IR^'I.  At  Rangoon.  East  Indies,  Lien- 
tenant  A1  xandcr  Trotter  Lyndesay,  of  the  S2d 
Native  Infantry. 

24.  At  Bangalore,  Captain  Henry  Thomas 
Rudycrd.  of  the  Madras  Artillery. 

.'90.  At  Rangoon,  Capt.itn  Alexander  Cumming, 
Assistant  CoramisMiry-GcntYal  on  the  military 
estatdishment  of  Fort  St  (tcorgc. 

Ju^f  20.  At  Penang,  Commodore  Charles 
Grant. 

S8.  At  Negapatam.  William  Haidy,  Esq.  of 
Charlesfickl,  Captahi,  Native  infantry,  Hon.  Ea»t 
India  Comitany's  service.  Madras. 

Scjpt.  At  Madras.  Charles  Fullerton.  Judge  at 
Chiugleput. 

1 4.  At  Sierra  Leone.  Africa,  Mr  John  Symes 
Laing.  only  ura.  of  the  late  Mr  James  Laing, 
mercnant.  l<nndon. 

OcU  14.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Lieutenant 
John  Liddell,  Bombay  Artillery,  fourth  son  of 
James  Liddell,  E^.  AuchtcrtooL 

28.  At  St  Luda,  in  the  2t>th  year  of  his  age, 
Robert  Fletcher,  Esq. 

Ntfv.  <J.  At  Grenada,  Mr  John  M'Arthur,  sur- 
gcon. 

—  At  Dominica,  Lieut-CoL  Emmes,  of  the 
5lhfoot. 

6.  At  PoctftTtioulYi,  KVfix.  W'af^VHit  ')iiL,I>«  ^Un^ 
Navy. 
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G.  Near  iMUtmy,  QafUin  Kenneth  M'Kensla. 
R.  N.  only  furvivfng  son  of  the  late  Jmrna  M*- 
Keniie.  Esq.  of  Forret 

10.  At  Fiirbce,  South  of  Francv,  Mn  Hodgma, 
wife  of  Captain  llodgton.  Royal  Navy. 

11.  At  Annan,  Mra  Irvine,  relict  of  Robett  Ir- 
vine, Eiq.  of  WoodhalL 

90.  At  Scravendale,  in  Holland,  after  hit  arrival 
from  Surinam,  James  Campbdl,  Bsq. 

—  At  Vienna,  Matthew  Von  Collin,  one  of  the 
moet  eekbrated  AuMiian  literati,  in  hit  46lh 
year. 

—  At  Cupar,  Mn  Catherine  BuisC»  wife  of  John 
Inglb,  EHq.  of  Colluthie. 

—  At  MdvUle  Place,  Stirling,  Mn  Mary  Doro- 
thea Rou,  relict  of  Parr  Roa,  Esq.  foraierlv  traa- 
surer  and  one  of  his  Majesty's  Council  of  New 
Providence. 

35.  At  Cupar  Fife,  the  Rev.  Geofge  Campbell, 
D.D. 

S7.  At  Dumfries,  Robert  Whettley.  Esq.  late  of 
Che  BerwidLshire  militia. 

38.  At  Musselburgh,  Mr  Stewart,  surgeon  there. 

39.  At  Methven,  Mr  Charles  Miller,  merehant, 
in  the  d8th  year  of  his  age. 

Dee.  I.  At  Nctherwood  Mains,  Mr*  Janet  Brown, 
relict  of  John  Brown,  Esq.  of  NeCherwood. 

3.  At  IS,  Hart  Street,  Edinburgh,  Dr  Robert 
Groat,  of  NewhalL 

—  At  Edinbuivh,  Jane,  second  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  William  Gnersou,  late  minister  of  Olenoafan, 
Dumfries-shire. 

3b  At  Oban,  Ann,  daughter  of  the  late  Aich. 
Campbell,  Esq.  of  Lerags. 

6.  At  Leith,  Mn  Duncan,  wife  of  Mr  Jamei 
Duncan,  master  of  the  Trhiity  Houses 

—  Dr  Alexander  P.  Buchan,  late  of  Percy 
Street,  Westrn'mster,  son  of  the  author  of  the  Do- 
mestic Medicine,  and  late  senior  physician  to  the 
Westminster  HospitaL 

6.  At  her  house.  Castle  Street,  Miii  Cumiiag^ 
ham  of  Bonnington. 

—  At  BoyndlTe,  John  Forbes,  Esq.  seed  66. 

7.  At  55  Dnblin  Street,  Mn  Jane  M^aughtaa, 
wife  of  Mr  Archibald  Fullarton,  bookseller,  Edin- 
burgh. 

—  At  Carrick-on-Sulr,  Mary  Banks,  in  her 
107th  year. 

—  At  Traquair  Manse,  Margaret,  daughter  of 
the  late  Matthew  Combe.  Jun.  Esq.  Leith. 

8.  At  Hermitage  Cottage,  Leith,  Thomas 
Thomson,  youngest  son  of  Ueut  Charles  Smith, 
Royal  Na%  y. 

10.  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Christina  Trtler, 
daughter  of  the  late  William  Tytler  of  Wood- 
houselce,  Esq. 

11.  At  Donbar,  Charles  Lorimer,  Esq.  late  oot 
lector  of  his  Majesty's  customs  there,  in  the  78tii 
year  of  his  age. 

—  At  No.  4,  St  James's  Square  Mn  Helen 
Richardson,  wife  of  Alexander  Kidd/  Esq.  aged 
75. 

—  At  Lanark,  Miss  Jean  Young,  in  the  93d 
year  of  her  age. 

—  In  Brighton  Street,  Mra  Catharine  Meama, 
wife  of  Mr  Jam&»  Smith  of  the  Excise. 

1 2.  Alexander  Gordon,  E»q.  of  Newton,  Abcr- 
deensliirc,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Leith,  Robert  Pool,  mxuter  of  the  Smoa- 
ton  stone  lighter,  at  the  erection  of  the  Bell  Rock 
Light  House.  From  his  aeti%-c  services  at  that 
work  the  Coram isnionera  of  the  Nortlicrn  Light 
Houses  had  latterly  allowed  him  a  small  pension. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  WiUiam  Clark,  in  his  78th 
year. 

—  At  Annsbrae,  Scotland,  John  Mouat,  Esq. 
of  Gaith,  aged  73. 

13.  At  Kflbryde  Ca«tlc,  Sir  Alexander  Camp- 
licll,  of  Aberucnil,  Rart. 

—  At  Whitelaw,  in  East  Lothian,  Mr  Francis 
Walker,  much  and  Justly  regretted  by  a  numerous 
circle  of  friends  and  acqu.<intance.  As  a  farmer, 
he  ranked  with  the  fir»t  in  that  profession.  He 
was  a  kind  and  affectionate  father,  and  a  warm 
and  sincere  friend.  He  was  followed  to  the  grave 
by  a  number  of  friends,  and  most  of  the  eminent 
Carmen  in  Ea«t  Lothian. 

—  At  Drumsheugh,  Mn  JancDuncombe,  relict 
of  detain  Duncombe,  of  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company's  service. 

J«,  At  Edinburgh,  Mn  K^thzi'ine  Baird,  relict 
0fjMmea  Bnrd,  tMqt  merc/uof  in  GJsigow. 
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14.  At  WciUiigtoli  Pkee.  BtirUi^  Wu  AgtfM 
Deas. 

—  At  his  house,  Torrvbum,  In  theeouBty  of 
Fife,  In  the  81st  year  of  bis  age,:Captaiir  JaiKJi 
Prunerose,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Coni|iaBy's 
servioei 

—  At  Drygnnge  Honse,  RooLburi^ulilrB,-  EHh 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Arch.  Tod»  ■■!. 
of  Drygrange. 

16.  At  his  house,  11,  Abereralnby  Place,  Vni§ 
rick  Fothcringham,  Esq.  late  CommierinnBr  Of 
Excise  for  Sootland. 

—  At  Patrickholm,  Mr  WaUam  Steuatt,  In  tile 
89th  year  of  hii  ago. 

17.  At  St  Germains,  Mn  Anderson,  wife  of  Da- 
vid Anderson,  Esq.  of  St  Gcrmalna. 

—  Mr  Robert  Dickson,  merchant.  Mi 

—  At  Grove  House,  near  Edinburgh,  tit 
16th  year,  the  Hon.  Helen  Anne  Murray, 
ter  of  the  late  Lord  Elibank. 

18.  Mr  Jaracj  Thomas,  of  Lochic  Bank, 
67  years. 

—  At  Elie,  Mn  Mary  Bruce,  relict  of  Ji 
Bruce  Carstairs,  Esq.  of^TilUoouItxy. 

19.  Andrew  Johnston,  Esq.  of  CastlehiU. 

—  At  his  brother's  house,  in  Conner  Street, 
Leith,  at  the  advanced  an  of  75,  Chance  Snaith» 
Esq.  portrait  painter  in  London. 

30.  At  Leith,  Alex.  Vertue,  joaagtat  eon  of  Che- 
late Charles  Vertue,  Esq.  AUoa. 

—  At  Na  3,  Leopokl  Plaoe,  Mr  Walter  Wight, 
coachmaker,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Ballancrieflr  House,  die  Hon.  Henry  Au- 
gustus Murray,  sixth  son  of  Lord  Elibank. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Johnstone,  Robert  eldest 
son  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Oolvin. 

—  At  Leith,  Mr  Adoli^iis  Sceaks,  sen. 

31.  At  her  house,  in  Arundel  Street,  Stmidr 
London,  Mn  Youiw,  mother  of  Mn  Pauntlarojr. 

—  At  Pittendreich,  near  Elgin,  Louiea,  youngs 
est  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr  Maodonnetof 
Fanes. 

S3.  At  Cardon,  Mn  Mary  Tweedie,  relict  of  Mr 
Alex.  Welsh. 

33.  In  Queen  Street,  Mn  Thomasina  pulland, 
relict  of  John  Grieve,  Esq.  civil  engineer. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Susan,  Lady  Hay  Dalrymple 
of  Park. 

—  At  Perth,  Mr  George  Brown,  bookseller. 

34.  At  Poplar,  London,  Robert  Simpson, 
of  the  East  India  Company's  Service. 

25.  At  Brighton,  in  his  80th  year,  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Eardley. 

—  At  Leith,  Mr  John  Craufbrd,  mcrdumt. 

—  At  Kirkaldy,  Mr  James  Edington,  sen.  of 
East  Wemyss. 

35.  At  Aberdeen,  John  Robert  Smith)  of  Con- 
cralg. 

—  At  Biggar,  Mr  John  Peterson,  late  of  Ogi- 
castle,  agea  M. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  WiUiam  Calder,  student 
of  divinity,  aged  36. 

—  At  GUkurow,  Margaret,  daughter  of  John 
Buduman  of  Ardodi.  Esq.  M.  P. 

—  James  Auchinleck,  infant  son  of  Mr  J.  A. 
Cheyne,  writer  to  the  signet. 

—  At  Edinburgh.  Claudius  Charles,  Esq.  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  British  Navy,  and  Post  Captain  in 
that  of  South  America; 

—  At  Dumfries,  Henry  Duncan,  youngest  son 
of  John  M'Diarmid.  Esq. 

—  At  his  house,  Upper  Seymour  Street,  Lon- 
don, the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Dallas,  Knt. 

—  At  Whiteside,  parish  of  Kirkgunaeoo^  Wil- 
liam Anderson,  Elsq.  of  Whiteside. 

—  At  Seeford,  Sussex,  Mn  Carnegie,  widow  of 
Colonel  John  Carnegie. 

36.  At  Nice,  Lord  Mount  Charles,  eldest  son  of 
the  Marouis  and  Mardiioness  Conyngham. 

38,  At  Nf aples,  Mr  David  HcnderMm,  merchant^ 
South  Bridge,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Kiriealdy,  Mn  Dr  Black. 

—  At  Claphain  Surrey,  Catherine,  daughter  of 
Archibald  Constable,  Emj.  Edinburgh. 

30.  At  Liverpool,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Esq. 
F.  A.S.  a  celebrated  Oriental  scholar,  and  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Sanscrit  and  Hindoo  Literature  at  flic 
East  India  College,  Hayleybury. 

—  At  Linlilhgovr,  V?atitVK6,tM&«  vkcccmN.  ^waj^sfiUG^ 
of  AVcxandex  Na!{i\ec ,  ¥ji^^. 

31.  At  TcitnuK),  \>«N^i«ftiXi%,  \jKWTWCiRfc  'a?^ 
ph|Dt,  %W|.  qC  OvAl, 
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.  JteH.  t^  At  OnmaA  VttiB,  Hit  CiOiaikieDad. 
ftOB*  ^CNiM  of  Mr  Alexander  Dods. 

»•  la  BiltevtM  CrMoant,  Robert,  the  Influit  mo 
of  Xr  fUttrsy,  writer  to  the  riipet 

—  At  Bdiiwoigh,  Jemei,  eldcit  mi  of  Henrr 
BoniMUf  D^mty-AMbtent  CommlManr-Genenu. 

«■  At  AUott*  John  Drummond,  Eiq.  ufee  writer 
UMit,  and  Procurstor-Flteal  for  the  county  of 

—  At  Us  house,  9,  Roxburgh  Place,  Mr  David 
WfattCf  builder. 

—  At  Swinton,  Lieutenant  Adam  Murray. 

8.  At  Portotello,  Min' Margaret  Brou^ton, 
dMghter  of  the  late  Edward  Bzoughton,  Esq.  Ae- 
ooiuitmt'QeneTal  of  Exdic. 

—  At  London,  Jean,  daughter  of  the  late  John 
CaUander,  Emi.  of  Craigforth. 

—  At  BeHevue,  Mn  rioaan,  relict  of  Mbjox 
Geoffge  Hoggan,  of  Watenide. 

—  At  Laurieston  Place,  Edinburgh,  Mn  Mary 
FMion. 

-~  At  Chiitdhunt,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Bay. 
Blng. 

4.  Mr  John  Chisholin,  Ordnance  Department, 
Bdinburah  Castle. 

.  5.  At  Smyllum  Park,  Sir  WilUam  Honymao, 
Bart  of  Omoosay. 

—  At  Stirling,  the  Rev.  Dr  Small,  one  of  the 
ntailsten  of  that  town. 

—  In  her  73d  year,  Mn  Mounteney. 

6.  At  New  Garden,  Robert  Ramage  Listen, 
Esq. 

—  In  Geome's  Square,  Isabdla,  the  infitnt 
daughter  of  Mr  Mitcndl  of  Parsonsgreen. 

7.  At  Chatham,  Lieut.  Alexander  David  Beat- 
SOD,  East  India  Company*!  Engineen. 

la  At  Falkland,  Michael  Lundin,  Esq.  of 
Drams. 

11.  At  Dunfiarmline,  Mr  John  Couston,  tenant 
Ib  Keinbcath. 

—  At  her  house.  North  Nelson  Street,  aged  84, 
Mn  Iflobel  Edroonston,  relict  of  Mr  William  Ay- 
toun,  writer  to  the  signet. 

13.  At  Leith,  Mr  William  Morrison,  sen.  spirit 


—  At  Arbroath,  Isabella,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
William  Bell,  late  minister  of  that  place. 

—  At  Grove  House,  near  Edinburgh,  the  Hon. 
Clara  MdviUe  Murray,  daughter  of  toe  late  Lord 

—  At  19,  Union  Street,  Edinburgh,  Mn  Shaw, 


14.  In  Upper  Gower  Street,  London,  George 
Dance,  Em,  k.  A.  and  F.  A.  S. 

—  At  3,  Meadow  Place,  Miss  Helen  Brunton. 

—  In  Walker  Street,  Jane  Lockhart  Bertram, 
daughter  of  the  li^  Wm.  Bertram,  Esq.  of  Nesbit. 

—  At  Fort  George,  Lieut.  George  dun  Monro, 
67th  RcjOinenL 

16.  At  Walton  Manse,  the  Rev.  Mr  Mollison. 

—  AtTurvey,  Bedfordshire,  T.  II.  Wilberforoc, 
seoond  son  of  the  Uev.  Leigh  Richmond. 

—  At  Danir,  Dathia,  wife  of  George  Robinson, 
Esq.  late  Provost  of  Banff,  aged  80. 

17.  At  Fort  Pitt,  Chatham,  Captain  John  Pol- 
lock, 5th  Regiment 


17.  At  the  British  Hotel,  Edinburgh,  the  Right 
Hon.  Anne  Dorothea,  daughter  of  the  late  ^  iN 
bniham  Bootle,  Esq.  of  Latham  House,  Lanca. 
sUie,  and  relict  of  Sir  Peter  Arden,  Master  of  the 
RoUs,  and  afterwards  Lord  Alvanlcy. 

—  At  Jerviston,  William  Drysdale,  Esq.  of  PH- 
teudiar. 

^  In  Union  Street,  Edinburgh,  Alex.  Scott, 
Esq.  of  StockbrifKS,  Lanarkshire. 

18.  At  Queensfenv,  aged  85  years,  Mn  Marga- 
ret  Douglas,  relict  or  Ardiibald  Stewart,  Esq. 

.  19.  At  Rotterdam,  Georgina  Elisabeth  lluntly, 
youngest  daughter  of  Alexander  Ferrier,  Esq. 

—  At  his  nouse  in  Park  Crescent,  Portland 
Place,  London,  in  his  71st  year,  William  Fairlie. 

flO.  At  his  house  in  Upper  Norton  Street,  Lon- 
don, the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Herl)ert  WindM>r  Stu- 
art son  of  the  late,  and  uucle  of  the  present,  Mar- 
quu  of  Bute. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  John  Leven,  Esq.  sen.  late  of 
Burntisland,  in  his  76th  year. 

—  At  North  Leith,  Mn  Ross,  wife  of  Mr  Alex. 
Ross,  roaster  of  the  grammar  sdiool  there. 

TL  At  Monkton  Manse,  Mn  Oufhterson,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  John  Oughters(ui,  minister  of  Monk- 
ton. 

^  In  Portland  Place,  London,  Dame  Belinda 
Colebrooke,  wife  <^  Sir  Charles  Joshua  Smith  of 
Suttoos,  Bart 

t4.  At  his  house  in  Bernard  Street,  Leith,  Mr 
George  Brown,  baker. 

S3w  At  Edinburgh,  James  Campbell,  Esq.  some 
time  Capt^  in  the  Edinburgh  Regiment  of  Mili- 
tia. 

—  Mn  M.  Gray  Russell,  10,  South  Hanover 
Street  Edinburgh. 

S&  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  L.  Virtue,  mer- 
diant 

—  At  his  house,  PentonviUe,  Mr  Alexander  Tul- 
lodi,  long  proprietor  and  conductor  of  the  London 
Star,  evcnmg  paper. 

—  At  Melrose,  Mr  Charles  Erkkine,  writer. 

—  At  his  house,  York  Place,  Edinburgh,  Da\i«l 
Grdg,  E^.  writer  to  the  signet 

STT  At  Miltcm,  Mr  Thomas  Rate,  merchant, 
Leith. 

f8.  At  her  house,  Bucclcugh  Street  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  Miss  Margaret  Griersun,  daughter  of 
the  late  James  Grierson,  Esq.  wine  merchant, 
Edinburgh. 

SO.  At  his  house.  Merchant  Street  Edinburgh, 
Mr  Jchn  Ormiston,  soUcitor-at-law. 
.  —  At  his  house.  Bank  Street  Mr  John  Scott, 
stationer. 

Lately.  At  Horse  Shoe  Plantation,  South  Caro- 
lina, Joon  Hunter,  Esq.  tliird  son  of  the  late 
Charles  Hunter,  Em.  of  Bumnde. 

—  At  Toun,  on  Christmas  day,  after  two  days' 
illness,  Lieut-Colonel  Dixon,  lately  Commandant 
of  the  Royal  Artillery,  in  the  garrison  of  Ports- 
mouth 

—  At  the  house  of  Baron  Roebuck,  in  Ireland, 
the  Hon.  Valentine  Lawless,  eldest  son  of  Lord 
Ckmcurry. 


PriiUid  by  Jam€$  BtUaniynt  and  Ccmpanjf,  Edinburgh. 
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THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  OF  IRELAND. 


The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
been  famous  for  ages  for  its  matchless 
•kill  in  the  management  of  its  world- 
ly interests.    Human  art  never  con- 
trived anything  so  consummately  per- 
fect as  its  system  for  making  the  nu- 
muk  race  its  ahject  slaves,  and  its 
dergy  have  hitherto  seemed  to  he  in- 
€apM>le  of  taking  a  single  step  touch- 
ing their  own  benefit^  which  could  be 
cafied  a  foolidi  one.     The  conduct 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of 
Ireland  have  lately  been  pleaseu  td 
display^  has  therefore  greatlyastonish- 
ed  us.    We  suspect  tnat  O'Connell's 
drunken  craziness  is  contagious,  and 
that  it  has  infected,  in  an  especial 
manner,  his  spiritual  co-a^jutors ;  for 
these  reverend  people  in  rending  the 
▼eU  at  this  critical  moment,   which 
party  idiotcy  and  profligacy  had  cast 
over  the  horrible  impurities  of  their 
religion,  have  acted  as  some  persons 
rardy  act,  however  small  may  be  their 
■hare  of  reason.     Whatever  this  con- 
duct may  yield  to  themselves  and  their 
champions,  we  think  it  will  yield  to 
the  empire  at  large  some  signal  bene- 
flti.    They  have,  for  the  present,  ef- 
feetoally  prevented   O'Connell  from 
becoming  a  party  leader  in  the  House 
of  Coq^ons,  or  his  IVIsyesty's  Princi- 
of  State  for  the  Home 
jt,  and  this  is  no  light  mat- 
ter to  Grilit  Britain.  Tliey  have  ren- 
dered theimelves  and  their  religion 
file  ol^tev  of  the  searctdng  examuui- 
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tion  of  the  British  people,  and  this 
can  scarcely  fail  of  producing  much 
public  good.  We  anticipate  that  the 
government,  and  the  nation  at  large, 
will  now  investigate  more  thoroughly 
the  principles  of  religious  toleration, 
and  religious  liberty,  than  they  have 
ever  yet  done,  and  this,  we  opine, 
will  ultimately  prove  highly  benefi- 
cial to  both  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
We  think  such  an  investigation  is, 
at  the  present  moment,  imperiously 
called  for ;  and  we  place  this  paper 
before  our  country,  trom  the  wish  to 
contribute  our  mite  towards  its  com- 
mencement. In  offering  some  obser- 
vations on  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
of  Ireland,  we  shall  speak  merely  aa 
politicians.  We  are  laymen,  and  con- 
fess our  incompetency  for  discussing 
matters  purely  theological.  If  we  oc- 
casionally glance  at  doctrines,  it  will 
be  merely  to  trace  their  political  bear- 
ings and  operation.  We  have  selected 
a  subject  that  abounds  marvellously 
in  intricacies  and  subtleties,  that  is  en- 
cumbered with  all  the  misrepresenta« 
tions  and  falsehoods  which  human 
ingenuity  and  guilt  could  heap  upon 
it,  and  therefore  we  shall  begin  by 
citing  sundry  aged  and  self-evident 
truisms,  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  our 
reasoning.  On  such  truisms,  please 
Heaven,  we  will  ever  build ;  common 
people  cannot  safely  uae  any  other 
foundation ;  it  ia  otkl^  l3bA  ts^^Xft^^ik 
of  *^  ISom&Sci'  vYm>  caxiTttift  Vs^«^is% 
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fabrics  on  the  bogs  and  quicksands  of 
falsehood.  We  are,  moreover,  pro- 
hibited from  wandering  from  such 
ground.  In  violation  of  the  laws  of 
aiscussion,  we,  who  take  the  antiqua- 
ted and  bigotted  side  of  things,  have 
the  onus  pmltandi  cast  upon  us,  and 
are  expected  to  verify  every  line  by 
fact  and  argument ;  while  nothing 
more  is  looked  for  from  the  men  of 
"  Liberality,"  the  advocates  of  new  and 
untried  things,  than  assumption  and 
assertion. 

Your  free  and  glorious  empire  has 
two  distinct  governments.  The  first, 
which  we  will  call  the  moral  one,  con- 
sists of  good  opinions,  feelings,  and 
habits ;  and  the  second,  which  we  will 
call  the  physical  one,  comprehends 
what  is  commonly  implied  by  the 
words,  taken  in  their  largest  sense — 
the  government.  In  looking  at  these 
separately,  we  will  begin  with  the 
moral  one,  as  beyond  all  measure  the 
first  in  rank  and  value — as  the  exalt- 
ed superior  to  which  the  other  is  hut 
the  menial. 

We  invite  you,  in  the  first  place,  to 
look  at  man  in  a  state  of  nature,  and 
then  to  look  at  him  in  his  highest 
point  of  civilization — to  place  on  one 
hand  the  savage,  and  on  the  other, 
the  profound  statesman,  the  chival- 
rous nero,  the  accomplished  philoso- 
Sher,  tlie  spotless  religionist,  and  the 
nished  gentleman.  Put  intellect  out 
of  sight,  and  examine  opinions,  feel- 
ings, and  conduct.  Look  at  the  pa- 
triot sacrificing  his  fortune,  and  shed- 
ing  his  blood  for  his  country — ^the 
man  of  honour  parting  with  life  to 
avoid  disgrace — tne  martyr  dving  in 
the  flames  to  obey  his  God — tne  man 
of  honesty  casting  away  opulence  and 
rank,  and  embracing  calamity  and 
ruin  for  the  sake  of  principle — the  man 
of  benevolence  scattering  around  him 
his  thousands  for  the  benefit  of  his 
species ; — and  then  turn  to  the  appe« 
tites  and  deeds  of  the  barbarian,  to 
whom,  though  still  a  man^  the  brute 
is  a  superior. 

Now,  examine  women  in  the  same 
manner.  Look  at  the  enslaved,  de- 
graded, scorned,  polluted,  and  loath- 
some female  savage,  and  then  turn  to 
your  lovely  countrywomen.  Contrast 
this  wretcned  savage  with  the  be- 
witching and  spotless  creature  whom 
you  compare,  in  respect  of  charms  and 
virtues,  with  the  inhabitant  of  Hea- 
ren — whom  joa  mnsbip,  and  for 
whom  yon  die^wbo  £lh  ymut  dwells 
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ing  with  happiness — and  whose  influ- 
ence, directly  or  indirectly,  reaches 
every  interest  of  society,  to  promote 
and  adorn  it. 

In  the  next  place,  examine  the 
sources  of  those  amazing  and  miracu- 
lous differences. 

The  issue  will  shew  that  your  con- 
stitution, laws,  and  public  function- 
aries, are  but  subordinate,  and,  com- 
paratively, unimportant  parts  of  the 
mighty  system  which  governs  you. 
You  have  in  fact,  though  not  in  name^ 
another  Constitution,  another  tet  of 
laws,  and  another  body  of  public  func- 
tionaries, which  existed  before  them, 
which  created  them,  which  give  them 
motion,  which  use  them  as  instru- 
ments, and  on  which  their  value  and 
vitality  depend.  Your  three  Estates 
are  but  the  agents  of  the  three  Estates 
of  Religion,  Morality,  and  Honour.-— 
Your  Parliament  for  transacting  pub- 
lic business,  would  be  worthless  with- 
out that  virtual  Parliament  which  cre- 
ates proper  opinion  and  feeling ;  your 
statutes  to  govern  the  body,  can  only 
be  executed  by  means  of  the  laws  that 
govern  the  soul;  and  jrour  public 
functionaries  can  do  nothing  without 
those  functionaries  who  belong  to  the 
Moral  Government. 

The  Moral  Government  has  its  ofwn 
separate  laws  and  legal  functionaries. 
These  forbid  and  punish  idleness,  de- 
bauchery, extravagance,  lying,  cowar- 
dice, covetousness,  and  numberless 
other  pernicious  vices  and  fedings 
which  generate  the  worst  crimes,  and 
which  cannot  be  reached  by  the  laws 
and  legal  functionaries  of  the  physical 
government.  The  parent,  the  master, 
and  the  superior,  act  as  die  spies  and 
administrators  of  the  laws,  of  the  Mc 
ral  Government,  against  the  child,  the 
servant,  and  the  inferior.  Class  en- 
forces these  laws  against  class,  and  the 
community  in  general  enforces  them 
against  every  offending  member.  The 
cbild  is  flogged,  the  servant  is  deprived 
of  bread,  tne  man  or  woman  is  brand- 
ed with  infamy,  and  banished  fWmi 
soi^ety ;  these  punishments  are  hour- 
ly inflicted  throughout  the  whofe 
community,  by  the  laws  and  agents  of  *' 
the  Moral  Government,  without  the 
intervention  of  the  physical  one.  The 
Moral  Government  created  the  physi- 
cal one,  not  to  serve  as  its  deputy,  but 
to  4ict  as  its  servant  and  protector ;  to 
obey  its  commands,  and  to  do  only 
sucn  neoessarv  thincs  as  it  mttht  if- 
tdf  be  uniibie  to  do.    'CK«yn3a€r 
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sboiild  gorem  the  nation  as  far  aspo»- 
aible,  and  the  latter  should  only  begin 
to  gOYem  when  the  former  ceases. 
TTie  power  of  the  physical  government 
must  expand  or  contract,  in  propor- 
tion as  that  of  the  moral  one  is  nar- 
rowed or  widened.  When  the  power 
of  the  latter  shall  reach  its  greatest 
hei^ty  yon  will  obtain  the  maximum 
of  nbertY,  greatness,  wealth,  prospe- 
rity, and  happiness ;  these  will  dimi- 
nidi  as  it  may  diminish ;  its  destruc- 
tion must  inevitably  destroy  them  and 
your  present  physical  government^  and 
place  you  under  a  tyranny. 

We  are  in  these  days  stunned  with 
damour  for  liberty.  How  do  those 
Wlio  raise  this  clamour  seek  to  esta- 
btiflh  liberty  P  By  utterly  destroying 
the  Moral  Government,  in  the  first 
place,  and  then  by  contracting  the 
power  of  the  ohydcal  one  to  the  low- 
est point,  in  tne  second !  They  might 
just  as  well  labour  to  erect  cities  and 
palaces  upon  the  billows  of  the  ocean  ; 
amd  yet  these  people  call  themselves 
phikwophers ! 

The  philosophers  of  old  acted  dif- 
IbreDtly.  They  first  established  severe 
iliorml8,and  then  limited  governments; 
tliey  insisted  that  the  latter  could  not 
eziat  without  the  former.  Their  wis< 
dom  is  now  matter  of  fact,  and  not  of 
opinion.  Whenever  their  moral  ^o- 
Tennnents  fell,  their  physical  ones  m- 
stantfy  resolved  themselves  into  des- 
potisms. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  country  have 
as  much  to  fear  from  the  tyranny  of 
each  other,  as  from  that  of  their  ru- 
kfB.  They  may  be,  as  in  Ireland,  per- 
fxtly  protected  from  the  tyranny  of 
IdngB  imd  ministers,  and  yet  they  may 
groan  under  Ae  more  comprehensive 
and  insupportable  one  of  demagogues, 
robbers,  mcendiaries,  and  assassins. 
Nothing  can  protect  them  from  the 
latter  but  the  Moral  Government ;  the 
physical  one  must  resolve  itself  into  a 
tyranny  to  reach  it,  and  then  it  will 
be  unable  to  afford  the  protection. 
Who  can  look  at  Ireland  without  ex. 
dahning  with  the  moralist — Wretch- 
vcd  is  that  country  which  is  only  go- 
femed  by  laws ! 

-  Your  physical  government  cannot 
-  slfepd  if  it  do  not  possess  power  com- 
i  aKsurate  with  the  immorality  and 
I .  g3|t  of  the  people.  It  is  compelled  to 
&.  CKlf^iidits  power  as  the  people  extend 
lull  niliiiiiiililji  iiniliimlr  it  is  com- 
nflfidMjhvame  despotic,  when  the 


minority  of  all  classes  become  immo- 
ral and  guilty.  A  very  few  years  since 
a  large  por'lion  of  the  community  be- 
came licentious  and  turbulent— eternal 
shame  to  those  who  rendered  them  so ! 
What  was  the  consequence  ?  The 
power  of  your  executive  was  increa- 
sed, and  your  liberty  was  diminished 
to  Uie  precise  amount  of  the  licentious- 
ness and  turbulence.  Do  what  you 
please,  you  cannot  govern  Ireland  in 
any  other  character  than  as  despots. 
If  you  establish  liberty  on  one  day, 
you  must  pass  the  Insurrection  Act 
on  the  next,  and  then  you  can  barely 
keep  down  rebellion ;  out  you  cannot 
reach  the  horrible  tyranny  of  the  in- 
cendiaries and  assassins.  The  reason 
is,  the  people  have,  practically,  no  Mo- 
ral Government.  The  parent  rather 
compels  the  child  to  break,  than  to 
obey,  the  laws  of  this  government ; 
the  servant  has  no  master  who  will 
duly  enforce  these  laws ;  the  superior 
abandons  tlie  inferior  ;  class  will  not 
govern  class ;  the  people  at  large  re- 
ward, instead  of  punishin;;,  those  by 
whom  these  laws  are  violated. 

If  your  labourer  be  idle  and  disso- 
lute, ne  will  not  work ;  no  one  will 
employ  him  ;  and  he  is  a  constant  bur- 
den to  bis  parish.  If  your  tradesman 
be  knavish  and  licentious,  he  ruins 
himself  and  his  creditors.  If  your  no- 
ble be  profligate  and  unprincipled,  he 
robs  his  tradesmen,  and  retluces  his 
tenants  and  their  servants  to  want.  If 
your  naval  or  military  officer  be  vi- 
cious and  depraved,  he  fights  your 
battles  to  be  defeated,  or  he  turns  his 
sword  against  you.  If  your  man  of  ta- 
lents be  immoral,  he  destroys  his  ta- 
lents by  intemperance,  or  he  employs 
them  to  injure  the  state.  Yourimroc« 
ral  elector  votes  for  an  immoral  repre- 
sentative ;  your  immoral  juryman  re- 
turns an  unjust  verdict ;  and  your  li- 
centious and  debauched  member  of 
Parliament,  or  minister  of  state,  redu« 
ces  himself  to  beggary,  loses  his  reve- 
rence for  the  good  opmlons  of  society, 
becomes  corrupt,  betrays  his  trust,  and 
sells  his  country  to  retrieve  his  broken 
fortunes,  or  obtain  the  means  of  gra- 
tifying his  depraved  appetites.  If  you 
reason  from  the  individual  to  the 
whole  of  every  class,  you  will  not  then 
have  to  be  told,  that  the  Moral  (Tovem- 
roent  forms  the  grand  source  of  your 
national  wealth,  greatness,  nros|^TitY> 
and  happinesa ;  ax^  xlioaX.  um»m&  \fii>aaX 
ever  fluctuate  V\\]ii  \\a  aM^QTvV]* 
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Your  oonstitatlon  and  laws  may  be 
aa  perfect  as  human  power  can  make 
them^  and  still  they  will  be  unable  to 
protect  you  from  many  of  the  ills 
which  continually  visit  society ;  they 
will  be  unable  to  create  many  of  the 
things  which  are  indispensable  for  the 
well-being  of  communities ;  and  they 
will  be  unable  to  keep  those  things  in 
existence,  if  they  be  created  by  other 
means.  The  Moral  Government  alone 
can  give  them  proper  operation,  and  it 
must  be  continually  at  work  to  supply 
their  deficiencies.  Your  magnificent 
charitable  institutions,  which  daily 
take  such  a  mass  of  evil  and  misery 
from  amidst  the  j>eople — the  spirit  of 
philanthropy  ana  benevolence,  which 
eternally  wdks  the  land,  to  expel  pe« 
nury,  avert  the  blast  of  famine,  replace 
what  the  elements  destroy,  ana  do 
whatever  the  constitution  and  laws 
leave  undone,  flow  from  the  Moral  Go- 
vernment. Nothing  in  your  whole 
system  is  of  more  vital  importance — 
nothing  contributes  more  in  every  way 
to  public  benefit,  than  the  existence 
of  arawgrtiblr  and  T^pblent  yeoman- 
ly ;  y^|ieUOnstitution and  laws  can 
neither  create  nor  keep  aUve  such  a 
yeomanry.  It  is  constantly  at  the 
mercy  or  the  landholders;  m  proof, 
look  at  Ireland.  For  your  respectable 
and  opulent  yeomanry  you  are  indebt- 
ed to  the  princely  pnde  and  liberality 
of  your  landholoers ;  and  these  feel- 
ings flow  from  the  Moral  Government. 
The  members  of  your  aristocracy  pay 
double  the  wages  that  others  pay  to 
their  servants ;  and  they  pay  double, 
treble,  and  in  some  cases  even  tenfold, 
the  prices  that  others  pay  to  their 
tradesmen.  They  thus  scatter  around 
them  fortunes,  or  the  seeds  of  for- 
tunes, at  every  step.  That  would  be  a 
curious  and  instructive  calculation, 
which  should  shew  how  many  people 
of  large  and  moderate  fortune  sucn  a 
man  as  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
creates,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  amidst 
his  tenants  and  tradesmen.  This  noble 
and  splendid  generosity  flows  from  the 
Moral  Government. 

By  your  form  of  government^  your 
more  important  public  functionaries 
are  elective  in  person  or  conduct; 
everything  in  your  system  is  daily 
subject  to  change  and  destruction. 
Your  people  form  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  this  House  virtually  forms  the 
jDwistry;  and  coi\)ointly  they  give 
conduct  to  the  Crown  and  the  Peers. 


Your  people  form  your  Juries,  and 
they  select,  by  election  or  recommen- 
dation, many  of  the  other  inferior 
members  of  the  general  government* 
Of  course,  as  the  people  change  in 
sentiment  and  conduct,  your  public 
functionaries  will  change  in  person, 
or  in  sentiment  and  conduct,  and  yx>ur 
Constitution  and  laws  will  change  in 
form  or  operation.  In  proportion  as  the 
auUiority  of  the  Moral  Government 
increases  over  the  people,  in  the  same 
proportion  will  your  ministers,  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  jurors,  &c.,  be 
rendered  better  men ;  in  the  same  pro- 
portion will  your  Constitution  and  laws 
De  rendered  more  perfect  in  their  shape 
or  their  working;  and  the  contrary. 
In  the  same  degree  in  which  the  peo- 
ple are  tainted  with  pernicious  princi- 
ples, in  the  same  degree  will  your  le- 
gislature, &c.,  be  so  tainted ;  and  if 
only  a  very  small  number  of  your  le- 
ffislators,  &c.,  be  this,  they  wul  have, 
during  their  term  of  ofiice,  the  most 
baleful  influence  in  corrupting  and 
misleading  the  sound  part  of  the  peo- 
ple. A  fflance  at  late  years  will  amply 
verify  tnis.  You  cannot  have  a  good 
king,  good  ministers,  members  of  Par- 
liament, jurors,  &c,,  without  a  good 
people.  To  make  those  what  they  ough  t 
to  be  who  are  chosen  and  appointed, 
you  must  make  those  what  they  ought 
to  be  who  choose  and  appoint.  Your 
laws,  juries,  and  Parliaments,  in  a  bad 
state  of  morals,  have  perpetrated  atro- 
cities which  no  absolute  tyrants  durst 
have  perpetrated. 

Your  Constitution  and  laws,  as  we 
have  already  in  substance  said,  were 
formed  by,  to  be  the  servants  of,  the 
Moral  Government.  They  speak  ita 
language,  they  draw  their  whole  power 
of  action  from  it,  they  cannot  possibly 
outlive  it.  As  soon  as  any  portion  a£ 
your  people  renounce  good  opinions 
and  feelings,  they  array  themselves 
against  a  part,  or  the  whole,  of  the 
Constitution  and  laws.  Proofs  sur- 
round you  in  prolusion.  The  people 
can  at  any  time,  in  their  capacity  of 
jurors,  reduce  the  laws  to  a  dead  let* 
ter.  How  often  have  they  not  suspend- 
ed the  operation  of  the  laws  against 
sedition  and  blasphemy,  as  well  aa 
that  of  various  other  laws  ?  If  your 
laws  cannot  be  enforced,  what  is  your 
Constitution  ?  Your  Constitution  and 
laws  stand  upon  the  good  morals  of 
your  people,  and  they  must  inevitably 
periah  together. 
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If  your  Uiwt  could  be  preserved,  not- 
withstanding the  destruction  of^pub- 
lie  morals,  what  would  be  their  enects 
and  value  ?  You  have  laws  in  Ireland 
against  incendiaries  and  murderers; 
you  have  ministers,  judges,  and  even 
juries,  anxious  to  enforce  them ;  yet 
they  are  little  better  than  a  dead  let- 
ter. The  people  will  not  co-operate 
with  you,  therefore  the  incendiaries 
and  murderers  cannot  be  reached  by 
your  laws.  If  you  b^  chance  catch  and 
nang  one  of  the  criminals,  it  has  no 
effect  upon  his  surviving  brethren  and 
the  people  at  large.  What  would  your 
laws  be  if  your  witnesses  disregarded 
truth,  sported  with  oaths,  and  were 
willing  to  swear  anything  ?  Your  laws 
can  punish  crime,  but  cuone  they  can 
neither  cutoff'its  sources,  nor  prevent 
its  commission ;  they  cannot  touch 
your  Fauntleroys  and  Thurtells  until 
they  become  forgers  and  murderers. 
The  rake  is  one  of  the  greatest  pests 
of  society ;  in  the  course  of  his  life  he 
brings  hundreds  of  women  into  the 
streets;  and  perhaps  these  women 
bring  hundrcdis  of  men  to  ruin,  the 
hulks,  and  the  gallows ;  yet  your  laws 
can  never  effectually  reach  tlie  rake, 
although  he  is  thus  almost  daily  crea- 
ting prostitutes  and  felons.  Very  n^iny 
vices  inflict  more  extensive  iiyuries  on 
society  than  crimes,  yet  they  are  nrac- 
tioilly  or  otherwise  above  the  laws. 
If  the  people  do  not  form  the  eyes  and 
hands  of  the  laws,  the  latter  will  be 
but  things  to  laugh  at ;  and  if  the  peo- 
ple do  not  punisn  and  keep  down  idle- 
ness, lewdness,  drunkenness,  extrava- 
Siice,  &c.,  the  laws  may  slaughter 
eir  hundreds  per  day,  ana  your  peace 
and  happiness,  property  and  life,  will 
never  be  in  security. 

If  your  ministers  and  senators  be 
men  of  splendid  virtues  and  com- 
manding talents,  men  anxious  to  do 
their  utmost  for  their  country,  they 
will  be  able  to  accomplish  nothing 
without  the  aid  of  the  Moral  Grovem- 
ment.  In  vain  may  they  plan  and 
legislate — in  vain  may  they  levy  tax- 
es, form  armies,  ana  build  fleets,  if 
their  appeals  cannot  find  the  flame  of 
patriotism,  chivalry,  generosity,  and 
the  long  train  of  public  and  private 
virtues,  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

We  need  not  be  told  that  these  are 
fltale  truisms;  we  know  it  already, 
and  we  know  too,  that  they  are  tru- 
itma  which  ought  to  be  repeated  in 
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these  times  every  day.  every  honrj 
and  every  moment.  Tne  system  d 
*'  Liberality"  which  is  now  so  activeh 
at  work,  seeks  to  destroy  every  consti- 
tuent part  of  the  Moral  Government 
To  be  liberal,  you  must  place  reUgion 
and  irreligion,  virtue  and  profligacyj 
on  the  same  level — you  may  attack 
actual  crime,  but  you  must  on  no  ac- 
count attack  the  vices  that  produce  it 
— you  must  destrov  those  feelings  and 
laws  of  society  which  contribute  ten 
thousand  times  more  towards  keeping 
your  people  in  order  and  liappineia, 
than  all  the  laws  in  your  statute  book 
— you  must  suffer  the  most  licentiooi 
books  to  circulate,  keep  every  law  in 
inactivity  that  bears  in  favour  of  pub- 
lic morals,  and  bestow  the  most  im- 
Sortant  public  trusts  on  the  meet  aban- 
oned  profligates. 

If  you  examine  those  portions  d 
your  Constitution,  laws,  and  goieral 
svstem,  which  the  Whifl;s  and  Ben- 
thamites so  assiduously  htbour  to  an- 
nihilate, or  to  bring  into  contempt,  you 
will  find  that  they  are  precisely  tome 
on  which  the  Moral  Government  de- 
pends for  support.  :.l?t>ur  Chuicfa 
establishment  an4  9^f^y  ^^^  eternal- 
ly attacked — the  practice  of  your  reli- 
gion is  eternally  assailed — ^your  lawi 
for  enforcing  tne  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  preventing  the  sale  of  vidoui 
books,  maintaining  the  relations  be- 
tween master  and  servant,  inferioi 
and  superior,  and  keeping  down  fl»- 
neral  immorality,  are  eternally  de- 
cried— if  your  judges  denounce  an? 
of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  vice  and 
g^ilt,  they  are  held  up  to  public  de- 
rision— your  charitable  institution! 
that  bear  any  reference  to  religion  and 
morals  are  ridiculed — the  titled  ai 
well  as  other  orators  of  mob  meetings, 
are  defended  in  uttering  the  mod 
barefaced  falsehoods  and  slanders — the 
love  of  country  and  the  heroic  virtues 
are  rendered  objects  of  mockery — and 
the  change  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
House  of  Commons  which  is  so  anxi- 
ously contended  for,  has  for  its  avow- 
ed  object,  the  filling  of  this  House^  aa 
far  as  possible,  with  such  men  as  are 
the  bitter  enemies  of  the  Moral  Go- 
vernment. 

Do  you  suppose  that  this  conduel 
in  so  vast  a  portion  of  your  press  and 
public  men,  has  no  effects  ?  Do  you 
think  that  your  people  are  by  nature 
so  moral  and  idi^^a&t^^^.'Dk^^suiQfS^ 
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,  aft  tednedoiif,  ctn  make  almoft  iti  tole  want.    It  wants  not 

4ie  oontrarr?  If  to,  Uaten  to  atatates,  and  public  functionaries^  for 

Ailliinmtatloiialrliidiaretobeheard  these  it  lias  in  profusion:  it  wanto 

OB  •Wajf  side,  m\  the  ii^|uries  whidb  good  ouinionay  feelings,  and  habits^  it 

flMlB  monds  are  snstaininff.  wants  the  laws  of  society.    Its  land- 

i^t^ttf  yean  afaioe  an  iucgitimate  holdeia  want  to  be  rendmd  patriotic, 

diU  WW  acareelT  ever  bom  amidst  generooa,  and  humane ;  and  its  pea- 

Jlbli^  vQlage  population ;  now  the  pa-  santrr  want  to  be  rendered  honest,  in- 

iMk  fitteara  dedare  that  illegitimate  dustnooa,  thrifty,  peaceable,  coropas- 

iliMiwi  abound  everywhere.    What  sionate,  moral,  andf loyaL  Its  parents, 

liiaMued  thisveploimme  difference —  masters,  and  superior  dasaes,  want  to 

mj  Auge  ia  your  Constitution  and  be  rendered  rererencers  and  enforoera 

hrtm?  Nol  a  dbange  in  morals— «  of  the  moral  laws.    Well,  what  are 

aiMOBga  In  the  laws  of  society.    Forty  you  to  do,  say  the  men  of  LiberalUu--' 

jMMM  liiioe  the  msle,  as  well  as  the  the  philosophers  ?  You  are  to  employ 

naali^  part  <rf  the  country  people,  a  aet  of  llhterate  country-schoolmas* 

Ikdd  a  aedneer  in  scorn ;  he  waa  ba-  ten  to  teach  the  children  reading,  wri- 

'  ~  ad  fkom  all  decent  society ;  but  ting,  and  arithmetic — they  must  on  no 

it  la  even  thought  an  honour  to  account  teadi  morality  and  reliffion— 


tea  ndneer.    If  your  men  generally    and  thia,  forsooth,  is  to  give  Ireland  a 
aeduoen,  rdy  upon  it  your    Moral  Government !  You  are  to  do  no- 


will  beeome  strumpets,    for-  thing  more.    Your  clergy  are  not  to 

ay  yiBVa  aince^  if  a  girl  hafmened  to  be  permitted  to  extend  the  knowleda;e 
Midtfa  diikU  ahe  durst  not  shew  her-  of  your  reUmon ;  if  you  cannot  make 
MJffti  months  after  it  was  discovered ;  the  people  listen  to  your  words,  yon 
tho  pobUe  touffue  scourged  her  untfl  are  on  no  account  to  put  into  tbetr 
It  MveelT  Idt  ner  life ;  out  now  the  hands  the  printed  precepts  of  Christi- 
WHHiity  has  Hberattf  remitted  the  anity— the  printed  rules  of  good  feel- 
fMUiment,  therefbre  the  olfence  pre-  ing  and  conduct  In  a  word,  vou  are 
vaUli .  Forty  yean  dnce,  your  coon-  to  oe  prohibited  f^rom  using  the  only 
tiry  kbouren  would  not  accrot  relief  instruments  that  could  enable  you  to 
ftma  die  pariah,  if  they  oomd  escape  form  a  Moral  Government  in  Ireland. 
ilifffiiig  by  any  other  meana ;  in  their  Fhiloaophen !  the  sooty,  bare-l^Oged, 
Mwras,  the  most  biting  sarcasm  that  barbaroua  urdiin,  who  has  this  mom- 
my oocdd  use  was — ^you  are,  or  you  ing  been  wandering  through  our  chim- 


been,  bdiolden  to  the  parish ;  neya,  la  a  bNetter  philosopher  than  any 

Itm  pttent  concluded  his  most  serious  of  them.    He  knows  that  stones  will 

adaioidtkni  to  ite  child  vnth — If  you  not  appease  hunger,  and  snow  will  not 

diaabay,  you  will  come  to  the  parish,  yield  flame,  and  thisis  more  than  they 

nia  suutary  feeling  haa  vanished,  know. 

aa  the  Hbmw  «yttem  nas  extended  ita'  Having  laid   our   fbundation   on 

bakiM  influenee.    Look  at  the  lies  ground  that  nothing  can  shake,  we 

~  avrindling  whidi  are  daily  exhi^  proceed  vrith  our  superstructure. 


on  the  Stock  Exchange— at  the  If  you  once  more  examine  the  di£- 

ftanda  of  your  com  merchant^-*  fereneea  between  the  savage  and  the 

at  llto  adultenmotts  and  cheatings  of  dviUied  mortid,  you  will  perceive  that 

ymrntafl  tradesmen,  at  the  spirit  of  aU  the  better  distinguishiiu^  charae- 

ymt  tariona  aasodatwns  of  labouren  teriatica  of  the  latter  are  of  artifidai 

•*--ail  liie  di^lay  whidi  Thurtdl'a  af-  exiatanee,  and  that  the  passions  and 

Mr  ■ade  m  the  villainy  of  ''  die  propensities  of  human  nature  are  their 

Vaney*— at  the  atrodoua  gambling  of  eternal  enemiea.    Man  iii  by  nature 

■May  of  your  Imrtators    and  at  the  adflah,  vidous,  sensual,  idle,  miprovi- 

aftmaing  exhibition  which  a  Ute  Don-  dent  and  crud.    The  holy  flame  of 

aartar  naatiiig  made  of  the  fllthy  patriotism — the  glorious  spirit  of  chi- 

maarr  of  yoor  gentlemen,  yqor  men  valry— the  pure  fediiu;  of  diarlty— 

€C  la&k  and  title.    Are  theae  matten  the  aaered  impulse  of  humanity— fb- 

af  im  public  moment,  and  are  their  male  modesty  and  diaatityT-brciherly 

la  titingi  of  myatery  and  oimtro-  and  friendly  aftetion— industry,  firu- 

?  fMtff  truths  continence,  honesty,  in- 

liaiand  aft  dua  monoMt  haano  Mo«  dependence,  and  all  the  ennobling  vir- 

tid Oamaman^  aad  liila  b ita diief,  tucatiiat  men  and  wonKn  ean  ooaal 
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of,  are  brought  into  being  by  art,  and 
the  never-ceasing  efforts  of  art  must 
keep  them  in  being. — These  are  the 
triumphs  of  the  Moral  Government. 
What  a  lovely  and  glorious  creation  do 
they  form,  and  yet  there  are  people 
who  treat  the  precepts  and  laws  which 
have  produced  it  as  fable  and  romance 
—as  sources  of  evil  and  injury !  Who 
wotild  not  weep  over  its  destruction,  if 
it  possessi'd  no  value  beyond  its  beauty 
— what  then  arc  we  to  think  of  the 
wretches  who  seek  to  destroy  it,  when 
it  yields  all  that  we  possess  worth  pos- 
sessing? 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  hand  of  au- 
thority cannot  render  man  this  artifi- 
cial creature.  The  Irish  savage  laughs 
alike  at  the  command  of  the  law  and 
the  sword.  The  wonderful  transfor- 
mation must  be  chiefly  accomplished 
by  your  ministers  of  religion  and  good 
literature ;  without  them  your  Minis- 
ters of  State  can  do  nothing.  They 
must  operate  upon  man  not  merely  in 
his  infancy  and  boyhood,  but  through 
his  whole  existence — not  merely  in  the 
school,  but  everywhere.  lie  is  thus 
changed  in  spite  of  his  own  nature ; 
his  nature  in  conjunction  with  things 
that  he  meets  at  every  step  is  constant- 
ly labouring  to  destroy  the  change, 
and  therefore  they  must  be  kt  his  side 
every  moment  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  You  speak  of  your  schools  as 
though  they  tmght  you  everything, 
while  in  truth  they  teach  you  compa- 
ratively nothing.  They  teach  you, 
perhaps,  that  by  which  you  may  earn 
bread  ;  perhaps  they  make  you  ac- 
quainted with  the  alphabet  of  princi- 
ple and  conduct,  but  thev  do  nothing 
more.  The  fire-side — the  drawing- 
room — the  streets — general  society — 
the  world  at  large,  form  the  grand  fi- 
nishing school  which  gives  you  opinion 
and  action — which  gives  you  cnarac- 
ter  as  men  and  citizens.  Of  this  grand 
school  your  ministers  of  religion  and 
good  literature  must  be  the  inaefiiti^- 
ble  tutors;  under  their  constant  tuition 
you  must  be  in  it,  or,  in  spite  of  all 
that  you  may  have  been  taught  at  any 
other,  you  will  differ  from  the  savage 
only  in  non-essentials. 

If  you  examine  attentively  the  vast 
and  magnificent  creation  of  good  opi- 
nions, feelings,  and  habits, which  Great 
Britain  exhibits,  vou  will  sec,  thatal* 
though  many  of  tnem  are  but  remotely 
connected  with  religion,  still  it  is  tlie 
soforeeaDd  life  of  the  whole.  Although 


every  class  of  aodety  poneMea  miii^ 

which  it  does  not  teach,  still  they  mils 
be  bottomed  upon  those  which  It  im 
plants,  or  have  no  permanent  exist 
ence.  Your  people  must  receive  tboe 
principles  of  integrity,  truth,  and  vir 
tue  which  religion  alone  can  fix,  be 
fore  you  can  safely  confide  to  then 
public  trusts,  before  you  can  tead 
them  their  various  political  dntioi 
before  you  can  fill  thta  with  puUi 
spirit,  chivalrous  honour,  and  such  o 
the  nobler  acquirements  of  man  as  i e 
ligion  does  not  profess  to  bestow.  Al 
though  many  of  your  most  valuaUn 
opinions,  feelings,  and  habits,  are  no 
taught  by  religion,  and  must  hkfi 
other  than  religious  teachers  to  phmt 
nurture,  and  protect  them,  still  the] 
stand  upon  it,  and  cannot  outlive  it 
Look  at  the  Liberals,  the  men  wlu 
profess  to  have  emancipated  thcai< 
selves  from  the  control  of  reUgion 
Look  not  at  the  rabble,  but  at  tht 
heads — at  the  ofiiccrs,  the  gentlemei 
— the  nobles.  Mark  their  patriotisD 
— their  chivalry — their  honour — ^theu 
truth—their  integrity — their  publii 
and  private  virtues  generally-  Thi 
si^ht  is  sickening — you  see  only  a  tribi 
of  wcU-dresscd,  polite  barbarians.—* 
What  a  revolting  figure  do  these  peo< 
pie  cut,  when  contrasted  with  tht 
sterling  English  gentleman  of  the  olc 
school.  A  vast  portion  of  your  popu< 
lation  is  constantly  striving  to  anna! 
the  laws  of  the  Moral  Government . 
these  laws  only  stand  and  operate,  be^ 
cause,  in  the  balance  of  opinion,  the] 
have  the  preponderance,  and  rcdigioi 
is  the  main  instrument  of  preservioj 
their  preponderance.  The  laws  of  mo* 
rality  are  indebted  to  religion  for  len* 
dering  them  binding — for  renderini 
the  breach  of  them  penal;  and  thi 
laws  of  honour,  as  the  present  timei 
abundantly  prove,  can  be  made  U 
sanction  everything  base  and  disho- 
nourable,  save  cowardice.  If  religioi 
be  destroyed,  the  Moral  Government 
so  far  as  re^ds  the  nation  at  laigej 
must  fall  with  it. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  should  noi 
say  what  we  mean  by  the  term  relu 
gion.  We  mean  the  Christian  religioi 
— that  religion  which  is  contained  ii 
the  Scriptures.  Everything  whid 
Protestant  or  Catholic  may  call  nU. 
gion,  which  cannot  be  found  in  tbi 
Holy  volume,  on  a  £ur  and  rmtiona 
constnctLon  of  thft  \eiX^  ^^  '^"^^ 
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Iblly  of  min  may  haye  endeavoured  to 
add  to  the  words  of  Heaven.  We 
mean  the  religion  of  the  Church  of 
Eng^nd.  We  mean  by  the  term,  not 
a  aet  of  words  to  affect  nothing  but  our 
bdiefy  but  a  body  of  laws  to  govern 
oar  actions  in  all  the  duties  and  rela- 
tions of  life.  We  call  such  as  George 
the  Third,  Burke,  &c.  religious  men ; 
—and  we  think  such  as  O'Connell, 
Bishop  Doyl6,  &c.  are  not  religious 
men.  We  need  not  here  speak  of  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Christian  religion, 
we  may  surrender  the  name,  we  may 
odl  it  moral  philosophy,  or  anything 
dae,  and  then  we  may  maintain,  that 
it  k  the  most  invaluable  body  of  pre- 
cepta  that  could  be  devised  for  the  be- 
n^t  of  man  on  earth.  In  proportion 
18  individuals  and  communities  are 
governed  by  these  precepts,  in  the 
■ame  proportion  they  are  prosperous 
and  happy.  No  one  can  gainsay  this ; 
it  ia  proved  by  all  that  sage  or  philo- 
iopher  ever  wrote, — ^by  the  whole  of 
hittory,  and  by  the  whole  of  daily  ex- 
perience. There  arc  men  so  amazing- 
ly idiotic,  that  they  can  look  at  the 
wonders  of  the  earth,  and  the  wonders 
of  the  heavens,  and  still  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Creator  of  these  ;  or,  they 
can  commit  the  intolerable  blunder  of 
bdieving,  that  such  a  Creator  exists, 
and  still  takes  no  interest  in  the  fate 
of  what  he  has  created.  That  people 
who  can  thus  beat  their  heads  against 
ihe  most  powerful  physical  evidence, 
the  very  essence  oi  philosophy,  and 
the  plainest  dictates  of  common  sense, 
ahould  be  unable  to  comprehend  that 
the  Maker  of  man  should  eive  man 
rnlea  of  conduct ;  and  should  labour 
to  destroy  the  Christian  religion  at  the 
very  moment  when  they  admit  the 
practice  of  it  to  be  essential  for  man's 
nappiness,  is  not  wonderful :  but  that 
they  ahould  be  able  to  make  proselytes 
in  the  nation — in  the  very  House  of 
Commons— is  surpassingly  wonderful. 
We  are  yet,  alas  !  very  far  from  being 
a  nation  of  philosophers.  This  religion 
forms  the  foundation  of  your  constitu- 
tion and  laws— They  breathe  its  spirit 
—-they  adopt  its  language — what  it 
Ibrtxi^,  they  forbid — what  it  com- 
nianda,  they  command — they  are  in- 
divisible, and  must  stand  or  fall  to- 
gether. In  proportion  as  your  people 
deapise  and  violate  the  precepts  of  tnis 
rdigion,  in  the  same  proportion  must 
ibe^  be  the  enemies  &FyouT  constitu- 
tUm  mud  laws.  Look  around  you,  and 
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yon  will  he  overwhelmed  with  evi- 
dence. 

As  your  constitution  and  laws,  yonr 
greatness,  wealth,  power,  prosperity, 
and  happiness,  as  a  nation,  uepend  up- 
on, and  could  not  outlive,  the  good 
opinions,  feelings,  and  habits,  of  vour 
people — as  many  of  these  opinions, 
feelings,  and  habits,  flow  solely  from 
religion,  and  as  the  remainder  can  only 
be  engrafted  upon  such  as  it  implants 
— it  must  follow,  that  your  first  care, 
the  care  which  should  take  precedence 
of  everything  else,  should  be  to  insure 
a  proper  share  of  religious  instruction 
to  every  individ  jal  of  your  population. 

As  vour  Ministers  and  Legislators^ 
your  laws  and  those  who  administer 
them,  cannot  of  themselves  impart  any 
but  the  most  inadequate  portion  of 
such  instruction — as  only  the  most 
trifling  share  of  it  can  be  ^ven  at 
schools — as  the  practice  of  it  is  the 
most  necessary  in  the  adult — and  as 
man,  from  his  nature,  and  the  circum- 
stances which  surround  him,  cannot 
be  kept  under  the  control  of  the  laws 
of  religion,  if  he  do  not  constantly  re- 
ceive such  instruction  throughout  his 
whole  life — it  must  follow  that  the 
people  should  be  plentifully  supplied 
witn  teachers  of  religion. 

It  must  follow,  that  ministers  of  re- 
ligion are,  of  all  public  functionaries, 
the  most  necessary  and  important. 

The  philosophers  are  now  constrain- 
ed to  admit  with  Burke,  that  ''man 
is  a  religious  animal."  The  convic- 
tion that  there  is  a  Supreme  Being 
whom  he  ought  to  obey  and  worship, 
forms  a  part  of  his  nature,  and  the 
philosophers  cannot  eradicate  it.  In 
spite  of  all  their  efforts  to  chain  him 
to  the  dust,  to  destroy  the  most  valu- 
able of  all  his  natural  endowments,  to 
take  from  him  that  quality,  without 
which  he  could  neither  be  civilized  nor 
governed,  and  to  level  him  with  the 
brutes,  he  still  clings  to  the  hope  of 
Heaven.  He  will  not  be  thus  hum- 
bled, degraded,  robbed,  and  distressed. 
Unfortunately,  however,  he  derives 
from  nature  no  correct  knowledge  of 
the  precepts  of  religion,  and  no  ability 
to  practise  them  intuitively.  These 
he  must  gain  from  instruction,  and  he 
may  more  easily  be  taught  a  false  re- 
ligion than  the  true  one.  He  may  he 
led  to  embrace  opinions  as  religious 
ones,  which  are  hostile  to  genuine  re- 
ligion, ruinous  to  himself,  and  iiguri- 
ona  in  the  higYieet  dei^cee  \a  \.\i<&  torn- 
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nimity.io  which  he  belongs.  While 
his  nature  leads  him  to  believe,  that 
there  is  a  God  whom  he  ought  to 
obey  and  worship,  it  incessantly  tempts 
him  to  violate  every  precept  of  ge- 
nuine religion,  and,  therefore,  he  may 
be,  at  the  same  time,  an  outrageous 
fanatic  in  respect  of  opinion,  and  a 
very  fiend  in  respect  of  practice.  Proofs 
lie  around  you  in  profusion. 

You  must  therefore  not  only  sup- 
ply your  people  plentifully  with  reli- 
gious teachers,  but  you  must  supply 
them  with  such  as  teach  the  true  re- 
ligion— the  religion  of  the  Bible — the 
rdlgion  which  forms  the  basis  of  your 
laws  and  institutions — the  religion 
which  insists  on  practice  as  well  as 
belief,  and  which  fills  men  with  the 
domestic  and  social  virtues. 

The   philosophers   maintain   that 
there  ought  to  be  no  National  Churdi, 
and  that  all  religions  ought  to  be  put 
on  an  equality.    It  is  worthy  of  them 
and  their  blundering  philosophy.  Your 
people  are  to  pick  up  any  religion 
they  can;  if  self-appointed  tea(£ers 
win  start  up  to  instruct  f  hem — ^well — 
if  not,  they  must  do  without  religion. 
Granting  that  in  such  case  they  would 
generally  belong  to  some  rehgion  or 
other,  do  religions  differ  in  nothing 
save  mere  speculative  religious  opi- 
nion ?  Do  all  religions  insist  alike  on 
good  morals,  and  are  all  calculated  alike 
to  produce  good  morals  ?  Are  all  reli- 
gions alike  separated  from  politics, 
and  alike  friendly  to  your  Constitu- 
tion and  laws — your  privileges  and 
liberty  ?  Is  it  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
quence whether  the  majority  of  yofur 
people  belong  to  the  Popish  Church, 
or  such  a  one  as  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, when  your  political  system  must 
at  all  times  receive  any  change  that 
the  majority  of  the  people  may  please 
to  give  it  ?  We  need  not  answer  the 
questions. 

Your  Constitution  is  not  such  a 
blind,  lame,  one-handed  one  as  these 
shallow  persons  would  fabricate.  Phi- 
losophers of  a  difierent  stamp  were  its 
parents.  It  is  religious  as  well  as 
civil,  because  the  needs  of  the  people 
are  religious  as  well  as  civil ;  it  pro- 
vides not  for  a  part,  but  for  the  whole, 
of  the  nation's  necessities.  Its  grand 
olgect  is  to  give  to  the  individual  the 
utmost  degree  of  Hberty ;  it  therefore 
labours  to  govern  him  as  little  as  pos- 
sible by  Uw,  and  as  much  as  possible 
hy  his  own  conacience,  and  of  course 
Vol.  XVI L 


it  secures  to  him  the  beat  religion  and 
the  best  religious  teacher  in  its  power. 
It  provides  Ministers  of  Religion  as 
well  as  Ministers  of  State,  because  it 
knows  the  latter  must  be  tyrants  witih- 
out  the  former ;  and  it  takes  espe- 
cial care  to  maintain  perfect  harmony 
between  itself  and  the  laws,  and  the 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  its  religion. 
The  philosophers  very  naturally 
conceive  the  most  glaring  defects  and 
blots  of  the  American  Constitution  to 
be  its  most  brilliant  beauties ;  and  d 
course,  its  making  no  provision  lor 
teaching  religion  to  the  people  is  re< 
garded  by  tnem  as  an  irrefhigable 
proof,  that  it  is  immeasurably  supe- 
rior to  the  British  Constitution.  Now 
what  is  the  naked  fact— the  real,  sub- 
stantial truth—putting  away  names 
and  prejudices'^ 

Your  Constitution  divides  the  peo- 
ple into  small  portions,  and  amidst 
every  portion  it  settles  a  well-educa- 
ted, respectable  individual  to  discharge 
the  following  duties: — He  must  as- 
semble the  people    around  him  on 
every  Sabbath,  toworship  their  Maker. 
On  these  occasions  he  must  deUver  to 
them  a  lecture,  explaining  their  vari- 
ous duties,  as  husbands,  wives,  pa- 
rents, children,  masters,  servants,  and 
members  of  society ;  and  exhorting 
them  to  ^{scharge  these  duties.    He 
must  admonish  them  to  be  honest, 
true,   just,  benevolent,   industrionsy 
&c.  If  any  individual  of  his  parish  be 
dissolute  and  wicked,  he  is  to  go  to 
his  dwelling  to  instruct  and  reform 
him ;  if  any  one  be  sick  or  in  misery, 
he  is  to  attend  to  comfort  him  ;  if 
any  one  be  in  distress  he  is  to  relieve 
him.    He  is  to  act  as  a  source  of  g^ood 
morals— a  preservative   against  vice 
and  crime — a  nurturer  of  virtue  and 
benevolence — an  assuager  of  sorrow^- 
and  a  protector  from  penury  and  want. 
The  constitution  binds  this  individual 
as  to  what  he  is  to  teach  and  do,  so 
that  he  cannot  promulgate  any  perni- 
cious principles,  or  establish  any  per- 
nicious bondage.     Ris  labours  and 
what  he  gives  in  charity  do  not  ooit 
the  people  anything. 

Now,  putting  out  of  sight  sucking 
babes,  idiots,  and  the  philosophers, 
where  is  the  mortal  who  cannot  see 
that  this  is  essential  for  the  well-be- 
ing of  society — that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  precious  of  the  possessions  that 
we  doWe  from  cwxSxwiJwsa^^CwMfiSL-' 
tution?  Xei,  Vwcwaafc  ^^  kaK^«« 
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Constitution  makes  no  such  provision 
for  the  people^  it  is  far  better  th^n 
the  British  one ! 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  philoso- 
phers are  the  men  who  are  eternally 
clamouring  for  the  education  of  the 
people !  Wliat  does  the  word  educa- 
tion mean  ?  In  the  name  of  common 
reason,  why  is  the  sense  of  this  ill- 
starred  term  kept  for  ever  in  darkness  ? 
Docs  it  mean  nothing  more  than  a 
knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  in  children ;  and  a  wortli- 
less,  incongruous  smattering  of  science 
in  adults  ?  Have  religion  and  morals 
nothing  to  do  with  education;  or  if 
they  have,  do  you  opine  that  your 
oonntry  sdioolmasters  can  give  your 
children  such  a  fund  of  them  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  twelve,  as  will 
serve  their  whole  lives  ?  We,  in  our 
simplicity,  thought  thatmorals  entered 
largely  into  the  more  exalted  nortions 
of  philosophy ;  we  thought  tnat  one 
of  the  iirst  o meets  of  philosoiihy  was 
to  teach  morals  in  the  more  compre- 
hensive sense  of  the  word.  Your  phi- 
losophers think  differentlv  ;  they  ex- 
duoe  morals  from  their  pnilosophical 
system  ;  they  laud  Dr  Birkbeck  to  the 
skies  for  lecturing  on  science,  and 
they  execrate  the  Clergy  for  lecturing 
on  morals.  They  rad  against  the 
founders  of  religious  sects  for  their 
pernicious  doctrines  and  discipline, 
and  then  they  labour  to  put  into  their 
hands  tlie  whole  population.  Most 
admirable  philosophers ! 

You  have  arrived  at  a  glorious  pitch 
of  improvement,  when  you  can  only 
improve  farther  by  destroying  the 
yery  best  parts  of  your  Constitution. 

Your  constitution,  unlike  the  wretch- 
ed misshapen  ones  that  tlie  philoso- 
phers form,  treats  you  as  rational  be- 
ings in  regard  to  religion.  It  places 
beSore  ^ou  a  celigion  against  which  no 
man  living  can  say  anything,  save 
those  who  have  an  interest  in  being  its 
enemies ;  it  provides  a  bountiful  sup- 
ply of  the  teachers  of  this  religion, 
but  it  resorts  not  to  compulsion.  Pro- 
foundly skillediu  tlie  nature  of  liberty, 
and  anxious  to  giye  the  utmost  degree 
to  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest,  it 
knows  that  there  can  be  no  civil,  with- 
out religious,  liberty — that  to  tyran- 
niae  over  the  conscience,  is  in  reality 
to  enslave  the  body — therefore  it  grants 
rdigious  liberty.  It  suffers  you  to 
follow  any  religion  whatever.  The 
CoDMiitution  which  doeM  Mm  ia  neces- 


sarily vilified  in  every  way  by  those 
surprising  sages,  who  declare  that  die 
defunct  Spanish  and  Italian  Constitu- 
tions which  CON  FELLED,  and  the  living 
South  American  ones  which  compel, 
the  people  to  swallow  the  monstrous 
absurdities,  and  wear  the  grinding 
chains,  of  Catholicism,  display  the  very 
essence  of  liberty. 

This  brings  us  to  the  pith  of  our 
subject.  Your  Constitution  grants 
religious  liberty,  that  is,  liberty  to 
every  man  to  worship  God  in  his  own 
way.  This  liberty  is  to  bo  enjoyed  by 
all  men — by  followers  as  well  as  teach- 
ers, by  laymen  as  well  as  priests.  On 
a  matter  so  momentous,  it  is  your  sa- 
cred, constitutional  duty,  to  attend 
strictly  to  the  following  points : — You 
must  prevent,  not  only  your  own  rulers 
and  clergy,  but  all  other  men,  and  all 
other  ministers  of  religion,  from  esta- 
blishing in  the  land  religious  tyranny  ; 
you  must  carefully  prevent,  not  only 
your  own  clergy,  but  the  ministers  of 
all  religions  whatever,  from  forming 
laws  of  their  own  to  destroy  the  reli- 
gious liberty  of  the  laity  ; — you  must 
restrain  dissenting  teachers  of  all  jkt- 
suasious,  from  obtaining  privileges 
and  authority  not  enjoyed  by  your  own 
clergy  ; — you  must  jMrcvent  all  reli- 
gious teacners  whatever,  from  mono- 
polizing or  interfering  with  tlie  press 
on  religious  matters  ; — and  you  must 
secure  to  all  religious  principles,  and 
more  especially  to  the  Scriptures,  the 
source  of  all  religious  principles,  full 
and  unimpeded  circulation  in  every 
comer  of  your  realms;— and  you  must 
prevent  tnat  from  bcng  called  the 
worship  of  God  which  demonstrably 
is  not  the  worship  of  God,  which  is 
the  worship  of  man,  which  is  the  law 
of  man,  made  for  his  own  aggrandize- 
ment, and  which  brings  on  both  reli- 
gion and  the  state  the  most  fearful 
evils.  This,  we  say,  is  your  sacred, 
constitutional  duty,  and  you  neglect 
it  in  the  most  criminal  manner.  You 
indeed  discharge  it  towards  your  own 
clergy,  but  you  discharge  it  towards 
none  else.  You  effectually  bind  them 
from  tyrannizing  over  the  people,  and 
from  interfering  with  the  just  liberty 
of  other  religious  teachers ;  but  you 
suf&r  other  religious  teachers  to  ty- 
rannize as  they  please — to  destroy,  not 
only  the  religious  liberty  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  to  a  considerable  extent  that 
of  your  own  clergy. 

We  think  this  u  owing  to  the  d»- 
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plortble  miiundersUnding  which  pre- 
vails, touching  the  nature  of  religious 
liberty. 

Religious  liberty,  is  very  truly  said 
to  be,  the  liberty  for  every  man  to 
worship  God  in  his  own  way.  This 
m  the  religious  liberty  which  your  con- 
stitution wishes  to  establish.  It  is  a 
liberty  to  be  enioyed  not  by  one  man, 
or  a  certain  number  of  men,  but  by  all 
men.  Now  it  must  be  clear  to  every 
one  who  knows  his  ri^ht  hand  from 
his  lefl,  that  with  religious,  as  with 
civil  liberty — ^if  the  liberty  of  one  man, 
or  body  of  men,  can  trespass  on  that 
of  another  man,  or  body  of  men,  the 
latter  cannot  enjoy  re%ious  liberty. 
If  we  suffer  from  the  tyranny  of  an- 
other, it  matters  not  a  straw  who  is 
the  tyrant.  To  possess  liberty,  we  must 
be  protected  from  the  tyranny,  not 
merely  of  state  functionaries,  but  of 
all  men.  This  is  the  nrinciple  of  your 
civil  liberty.  It  shields  you  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  tyranny  of  every 
man  in  the  nation,  as  well  as  from  that 
of  the  members  of  the  government.  It 
is  likewise  the  principle  of  your  reli- 
gious liberty,  so  far  as  concerns  the  re- 
ligion of  the  state.  The  ministers  of 
this  religion  are  as  much  bound  by 
law  from  becoming  the  religious  ty- 
rants of  their  flocks,  as  the  members 
of  the  executive  are  from  becoming 
the  civil  tyrants  of  the  people  at  large. 

The  necessity  for  this  ought  to  nwd 
but  little  illustration.  Every  religion 
has  not  only  its  peculiar  doctrine?, 
but  its  peculiar  discipline.  These 
are  matters  perfectly  distinct,  although 
religious  teachers  are  generally  disho- 
nest enough  to  make  the  latter  a  por- 
tion of  the  former.  The  discipline  is 
the  church,  or  party  system  of  govern- 
ment of  those  who  believe  in  the  doc- 
trines. It  is  in  reality  a  body  of  civil 
laws,  controling  civU  conduct,  and 
dispensing  penal  punishments.  It 
forms  those  who  embrace  the  doctrines 
into  a  corporation — a  separate  com- 
munity— having  separate  rules  and 
laws ;  of  which  the  teachers  are  the 
rulers,  and  of  the  laws  of  which  the 
teachers  are  the  framers  and  adminis- 
trators. Religious  teachers  have  ge- 
nerally a  mighty  personal,  as  welfas 
party  interest,  m  making  their  dis- 
ciphne  as  despotic  as  possible — in  ma- 
king themselves  tyrants,  and  their  fol- 
lowers slaves.  Tnis  is  especially  the 
case  with  the  dissenting  teachers, 
wlnme  daily  bread,  as  well  as  indivi- 
dual  Importance,  is  au^nciJtcd  or  di- 


minished with  the  obedience  and  num- 
ber of  their  followers.  \^Tiile  religi- 
ous teachers  have  such  an  interest  in 
exalting  themselves  into  tyrants,  they 
possess  thf  most  powerful  means  A 
doing  it,  particularly  among  the  ig* 
norant.  They  can  work  upon  the  su- 
perstition ana  fears  of  their  followers 
— appeal  to  their  party  spirit,  and 
even  their  piety — ^bend  the  doctrines 
to  support  the  discipline — represent 
the  latter  to  be  a  portion  of  the  former 
— render  both  tnings  of  conscienee, 
and  make  their  flocks  regard  it  to  be 
as  much  a  matter  of  sin — of  divine 
displeasure,  to  violate  the  one  as  the 
other.  In  proof,  look  at  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  boih  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land. 

If  a  single  drachm  of  common  sense 
were  mingled  with  their  philosophy^ 
your  philosophers  would  Icnow,  that 
if  it  be  necessary  to  limit  the  power  of 
Ministers  of  State  to  obtain  civil  liber- 
ty, it  is  equally  necessary  to  limit  the 
power  of  Ministers  of  religion  to  ob- 
tain religious  liberty.  They  would 
know  that  doctrines  and  discipline  are 
distinct  things,  and  that  restrictions  in 
respect  of  the  latter,  are  as  essential 
as  freedom  in  respect  of  the  former^ 
for  the  enjoyment  of  religious  liberty. 
They  would  know,  that  while  the  laws 
of  tne  empire  ought  not  to  interfSere 
with  doctrines,  except  in  extreme  fases, 
they  ought  to  rigidly  bind  up  the 
hands  of  religious  teachers,  from  im- 
posing tyrannical  laws  on  the  people. 
Your  philosophers  are  ignorant  of  all 
this,  and  alas  !  the  nation  seems  to  be 
ignorant  of  it  likewise.  In  conse- 
quence, your  religious  liberty  means 
neither  more  nor  less  than  this, — ^Li- 
berty for  the  dissenting  teachers,  to 
make  slaves  of  as  many  of  the  people 
as  they  can ;  practical  lawlessness  ibr 
these  teachers,  and  slavery  for  all  who 
follow  them  !  The  clergy  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  are  to  have  their  pow- 
er strictly  limited  in  both  discipline 
and  doctrine,  but  if  any  attempt  be 
made  to  bring  the  dissenting  clergy  to 
a  level  with  them  on  this  point — to 
place  the  power  of  the  latter  under  pro- 
per restrictions — and  to  secure  religi- 
ous liberty  to  the  dissenting  layman, 
it  is  resisted  as  an  attempt  to  cicstroy 
the  religious  liberty  of  the  nation  !  If 
the  land  be  filled  with  religious  ty- 
rants, and,  of  coiurse,  religious  slaves^ 
it  enjoys  reVii^craA  >^actvj ,  ^s^w^^ 
the  tyrants  uSlxSi  aT€i2s\gL<Qpci\tf»'C\^^ 
the  nalioTvaV  owe  \ 
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We  need  not  waste  time  in  proving 
that  this  is  worse  than  idiotcy.  It 
produces  the  most  incongruous  and 
gigantic  evils,  in  addition  to  depriving 
auffge portion  of  the  people  of  reli- 
fpmu  liberty. 

Every  man  must  at  least  admit, 
that  Uie  Constitution  intends  the  na- 
tional religion  to  possess  as  much 
power  and  privilege  of  every  kind,  as 
any  other  religion  whatever  that  can 
be  found  in  the  nation.  Well,  this 
preposterous  notion  touching  the  na- 
ture of  religious  liberty,  gives  to  all 
o^er  religions  the  most  mighty  ad- 
vantages over  the  national  one — it 
renders  it  almost  impossible  for  the 
latter  to  maintain  its  ground  when 
attacked ;  as  for  offensive  operations, 
they  cannot  be  thought  of. 

You  have  a  population  in  Ireland 
which  is  more  ignorant  and  depraved, 
more  vicious  and  criminal,  than  any 
other  people  in  Europe.  Every  other 
people  in  Europe  is  better  acquainted 
witn  the  distinctions  between  right 
and  wrong,  and  the  more  important 

£recepts  of  morality,  than  this  popu- 
ition.  From  its  want  of  morals,  you 
can  onlv  govern  this  population  by 
practical  despotism— you  cannot  place 
It  on  an  equality  with  the  remainder 
of  your  people — you  cannot  virtually 
unite  Ireland  witn,  or  prevent  it  from 
being  a  source  of  injury  and  disquiet 
to,  your  empire.  You  nave  tried  the 
sword,  laws,  rulers,  coercion,  concilia- 
tion, all  to  no  purpose ;  and  you  have 
discovered  at  li^t— what  demon  has  so 
long  hid  the  trutli  from  your  eyes  ? — 
that  you  can  oply  plant  morals  in  the 
heartof  man  by  instruction — by  means 
of  moral  teachers. 

Well,  you  have  established  your 
national  religion  in  Ireland,  as,  upon 
the  whole,  the  best  one — as  the  one 
which  harmonizes  more  perfectly  than' 
any  other  with  your  Constitution  and 
laws,  your  rights  and  privileges.  You 
have  nominauy"  placed  the  whole  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  under  the  in- 
struction of  the  clergy  of  tliis  religion, 
although  the  greater  portion  of  tncm 
belong  to  another  religion.  You  have 
done  this,  and  then,  with  the  most 
marvellous  contempt  of  common  sense, 
you  have  left  undone  almost  every 
thing  that  could  render  it  other  than 
a  barren,  nominal,  worthless,  and 
mischievous  arrangement.  To  argue 
the  gucstion  with  the  more  power,  we 
nx/!/  lay  aside  the  tennsj  dci^yman 


and  religion,  and  look  only  at  a  single 
parish  instead  of  the  whole  island. 

In  this  parish  yo'&  have  fixed  a  com- 
petent individual  to  teach  morals — to 
teach  the  distinctions  between  right 
and  wrong,  the  principles  of   good 
conduct,  &&,  to  the  inhabitants.  You 
have  very  properly    restrained    him 
fnom  resortii^  to  compulsion,  from 
interfering  with  the  rights  of  his  pa- 
rishioners, and  from  teaching  any- 
thing save  what  he  ought  to  teach. 
But  after  doing  this,  you  suffer  a  ty- 
ranny to  exist  in  the  parish,  which 
effectually  prevents  the  inhabitants 
from  placing  themselves  under   his 
tuition.     Another  teacher  dwells  in 
the  parish,  whose  tuition  has  been 
the  chief  means  of  rendering  the  peo- 
ple what  they  are;  he  teaches  doc- 
trines hostile  to  those  of  your  teacher, 
and  he  does  his  utmost  to  prejudice 
the  parishioners  against  the  latter  and 
his  instructions.     This,  bad  as  it  is, 
will  perhaps  admit  of  no  remedy  ;  but 
mark  what  this  other  teacher  does  be- 
side.   He  prohibits  every  individual 
of  the  parisn  from  entering  the  church 
or  school  of  your  moral  schoolmaster 
— ^from  listening  to  his  instructions— 
fi;om  accepting  any  of  his  books ;  in  a 
word,  from  receivmg  a  single  syllable 
of  that  moral  knowledge  which  you 
establish  your  moral  schoolmaster  in 
the  parish  to  propagate.    This  prohi- 
bition is  enforced  by  a  system  of  es- 
pionage which  nothing  can    escape, 
and  by  grievous  bodily  punishments. 
This  you  permit.    The  case,  there- 
fore, stands  precisely  thus  with  the  two 
teadiers  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parish.   Your  moral  schoolmaster  has 
not  the  means  of  obtaining  a  single 
pupil— his  opponent  enjoys  despotic 
authority  to  prevent  the  parishioners 
from  listening  to  any  teacher  save 
himself— and    the   people,  whatever 
may  be  their  wishes,  da  he  not  enter 
your  church;  they  dark  not  listen  to 
what  your  religion  would  utter ;  they 
DARE  not  read  what    your  religion 
would  circulate;  they  even  dare  not 
look  into  the  Scriptures,  for,  if  they 
do,  they  are  sure  of  undergoing  for  it, 

BODILY  degradation  AND  PUNISH- 
MENT !  This  your  philosophers — your 
Whigs — your  men  who  rave  so  inces- 
santly about  freedom -•  call  religious 
liberty! 

Now  argue  from  the  ))Art  to  the 
whole,  and  you  will  find  that  this  is 
the  case  wilii  the  |;ccavtt  ^octUm  of 
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Ireland,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the 
people  of  Ireknd. 

The  imagination  of  man  could  con- 
ceiye  nothing  more  preposterous  than 
this.  You  create  a  class  of  expensiTe 
public  functionaries  to  do  Tirtually 
nothing ;  you  command  them  to  dis- 
charge certain  most  important  duties^ 
and  YOU  suffer  an  authority,  unknown 
to  the  law,  to  deprive  tniem  of  all 
means  of  discharging  these  duties. 
You  pretend  to  give  to  the  people 
moral  instruction,  and  you  suffer  them 
to  be  withheld  from  hearing  a  word 
that  you  utter ;  you  profess  to  give 
them  religious  liberty,  and  you  suflfer 
them  to  ne  ground  to  powder  by  a 
relentless  religious  despotism.  You 
call  yourselves  the  source  of  tolera- 
tion, and  you  sufi^  your  national 
clergy  to  be  denied  a  hearing,  and 
your  national  religion  to  be  suppress- 
ed. 

If  we  be  told  that  the  people  can  do 
as  they  please  between  the  two  teach- 
ers, we  will  say  that  it  is  false.  A  law 
which  is  more  powerful  than  any  that 
your  Government  could  frame,  for  the 
purpose,  prevents  them.     If  an  indi- 
vidual receive  any  book  from    your 
clergyknan,  the  Popish  Priest  imme- 
diately visits  his  house  and  takes  it 
from  him ;  if  he  be  seen  at  your  church, 
be  is  not  only  reprimand^  for  it,  but 
he  is  condemned  to  perform  some  hu- 
miliating penance,  which  is  much  the 
same  as  being  placed  in  your  pillory. 
Perhaps  you  will  say,  he  may  shut 
out  the  Priest,  and  refuse  to  perform 
the  penance.    But  what  would  follow 
this?    A  punishment  that  would  de- 
prive him    of  character — that  if  he 
were  a  labourer  would  deprive  him  of 
bread — that  if  he  were  a  tradesman, 
would  strip  him  of  customers,  and 
ruin  him — that  would  expose  him  to 
the  scorn  and  derision  of  his  neigh- 
bours, and  perhaps  place  his  life  in 
continual  danger.  In  Protestant  Eng- 
land your  population  is  divided  among 
many  religions,  and  in  consequence, 
a  man  may  revise  to  submit  to  pu- 
nishment from  his  minister,  and  pass 
from  one  religion  to  another,  without 
injury :  but  in  the  parts  of  Ireland  in 
question,  the  people  are  almost  all  of 
one  persuasion,*  therefore  it  is  impos- 
sible.   The  people  from  their  chains 
can  do    nothing    individually — ^they 
could  only  obtain  their  liberty  by  act- 
ing in  a  body  against  their  pnests — no 
sentiments  am  reach  them  to  combine 


them  into  inch  a  body — therefore 
they  must,  so  far  as  re^pKrds  their  own 
efforts,  continue  in  their  slavery.  Evi- 
dence in  profusion  exists  to  proves 
that  if  they  durst,  they  woula  enter 
your  churches,  they  would  hear  voor 
clergy,  they  would  receive  your  fiiblea, 
and  odier  religious  books,  they  would 
make  themselves  acquainted  with 
your  religion ;  in  a  word,  they  would 
listen  to  your  moral  schoolmasters. 
If  their  doing  this  would  not  gain 
you  a  single  proselyte,  would  it  not 
yield  incalculable  public  benefit  ? 

Having  looked  at  the  monstrous  Li- 
bert v  with  which  you  endow  the  Po- 
pish priest,  we  will  now  look  at  its  ti- 
tle. We  will  now  ask  you  what  there 
is  in  the  Scriptures — your  Constitution 
— your  whole  system,  which  authori- 
zes you  tlius  to  exalt  him  into  a  des- 
pot, and  make  the  people  his  slaves  P 
— thus  to  suffer  national  rights  to  be 
annihilated,  and  the  weal  of  the  em- 
pire to  be  trampled  on  ?  Popery  dis- 
claims all  connexion  with  Paganism, 
and  calls  itself  a  Christian  relimon. 
Now,  you  have  the  source  of  Chris- 
tianity before  you  in  writing,  and  you 
are  as  well  able  to  understand  it  as 
any  Popish   priest  in  Christendom. 
Look  first  at  those  doctrines  of  Po- 
pery which  bear  upon  a  man's  conduct 
towards  his  fellow-subjects  and  his 
country.     Look  at  the  detestable  and 
mischievous  tenet,  that,  if  a  Papist 
embrace  the  Protestant  religion,  he 
must  inevitably  be  doomed  to  perdi- 
tion ;  look  at  the  pernicious  doctrines, 
that  it  is  a  sin  to  enter  Protestant  pla- 
ces of  worship,  and  to  read  Protestant 
books ;  that  the  priests  can  work  mi- 
racles ;  that  no  definition  which  thev 
give  of  religious  belief  and  duty  shaU 
be  questioned  by  any  authority,  divine 
or  human  ;  that  they  hold  the  keys  of 
the  gates  of  heaven ;  that  they  are,,  in 
effect,  not  God's  servants,  but  God's 
masters ;  and  that  whatever  they  may 
do,  God  will  sanction,  whether  oppo- 
sed to  the  Scriptures  or  not.    Is  tnis 
warranted  by  the  New  Testament? 
Docs  this  holy  book  lead  you  to  be- 
lieve, that  Jesus  Christ  did  not  mean 
His  words  to  be  read  by  anjr  one  save 
those  whom  the  Popisn  pnest  might 
permit  ? — that  his  words  ought  not  to 
be  understood  to  have  any  meaningsave 
that  which  this  priest  may  please  to 
dve  them  ?~that  the  «jjfQ%\.\<»  tamoiX 
mar  wriUio^  \o  \«  t««.vs  e^-^x^&et  '^^fc 
samcliiniU\ioTO>    ^w.V*^^'^'^ 
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DiaciFLiNE  of  Popery.  Does  anything 
in  Uie  New  Testainent  sanctiou  the 
Popigh  priest  in  taking  by  force  from 
the  houses  of  the  poor  the  Scriptures, 
and  good  expositions  of  Christianity  ? 
-^jn  preventing  the  children  of  the 
poor  from  going  to  schools  in  which 
the  Scriptures  are  read  ? — in  inflicting 
grievous  bodily  punislnueuts  on  the 
people  for  attending  your  churches  ? 
— ^in  destroying  the  religious  liberty 
of  Uie  people  ? — in  assuming  the  au- 
thority of  the  civil  ruler,  and  making 
tliemselves  despots  ?  Our  cheeks  are 
dyed  blood-red  with  shame  in  having 
to  ask  questions  like  these  in  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

If  you  will  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion!, the  Popish  priest  will  answer 
them  for  you.  He  will  tell  you,  that 
the  worst  parts  of  his  doctrines  and 
discipline  cannot  be  found  in  the 
Scriptures.  Where,  then,  are  they  to 
be  found  ?  In  the  writings  of  the  fa- 
thers ;  uninspired  men,  nearly  the 
whole  of  whom  have  been  charged 
with  grievous  errors  by  Catholic  wri- 
ters— in  the  decisions  of  councils ;  bo- 
dies of  men  acting  for  their  own  bene- 
fit— ^in  traditions;  generally  corrupt 
inventions.  For  these  you  are  to  de- 
stroy the  authority  of,  and  suppress, 
the  Scriptures.  In  this  sceptical  age 
you  are  to  cast  away  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  no  authority  in  Christian  doc- 
trine and  discipline,  and  you  are  to  be 
governed  by  traditions  ! — ^by  the  dicta 
of  bodies  of  foreigners,  acting  for  tlieir 
personal  profit ! — although  in  so  doing 
you  annihilate  the  rights  and  weal  of 
the  empire ! 

As  the  Popish  priest  derives  no  title 
to  the  liberty  with  which  you  endow 
liim  from  the  Scriptures,  aoea  he  de- 
rive such  title  from  your  Constitu- 
tion ?  Did  your  Constitution  only  esta- 
blish tlie  national  Church  to  receive 
the  refuse  of  other  religions — only  such 
persons  as  the  dir«cnting  teachcrsmight 
permit  to  enter  it  ?  Did  this  Constitu- 
tion, when  it  ulaced  the  whole  of  the 
people  under  the  charge  of  the  nation- 
al clergy,  mean  that  a  power  should 
exist  to  inflict  bodily  punishments  on 
the  people,  for  entering  the  churches, 
and  listening  to  the  instructions  of  this 
clergy  ?  £very  line  and  letter  of  the 
Constitution  furnishes  the  negative. 
Your  laws  punisli  the  people  for  not 
entering  the  church — the  Popish  priest 
pujuahcs  them  for  entering  it :  which 
is  to  be  obeyed,  the  laws  of  the  realm. 


or  the  priest  ?  You  boast  of  your  to- 
leration :  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
term  ?  The  giving  to  dissenting  teach- 
ers liberty  and  ]>rivileges  which  you 
withhold  from  your  own  clergy  ? — the 
suffering  the  people  to  be  punished 
for  going  to  your  places  of  worship, 
and  making  tliemselves  acquainted 
with  your  religion? — the  permitting 
your  churches  to  be  virtually  shut  up, 
and  your  clergy  to  be  incapacitated  for 
discoarging  their  duty,  by  an  autho- 
rity unknown  to  the  laws  and  the  Con- 
stitution ? — the  suffering  some  of  tlic 
best  religious  and  civil  rights  of  the 
community  to  be  annihilated  by  the 
dissenting  prii>athood  ?  If  this  be  not 
your  toleration,  you  have  none.  You 
are  eternally  swaggering  of  your  de- 
votion to  civil  liberty, — is  tliere  any- 
thing in  it  which  will  sanction  this 
hberty  in  the  Po]>ish  priest  ?  Nothing, 
nothing.  The  hberty  of  this  man  con- 
tinually coniinits  the  most  abomina- 
ble outrages  on  the  civil,  as  well  as  re- 
ligious hberty,  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. 

This  pestilential  liberty  of  the  Po- 
pish priest,  therefore,  has  no  founda- 
tion m  the  Scriptures,  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  religious  and  civil  liberty. 
The  whole  of  these  denounce  it  in  the 
most  unequivocal  manner.  Before  we 
state  the  natural  inference,  we  will 
enumerate  a  few  more  of  its  products. 

It  is  of  the  very  highest  importance 
that  your  religious  bodies  should  ad- 
here as  closely  as  possible  to  the  fair 
sense  of  the  New  Testament,  and  that 
they  should  practise,  as  far  as  possible, 
its  precepts.  In  proportion  as  they 
wander  from  the  one,  and  disregard 
the  other,  their  rehgions  become  sour« 
CCS  of  public  evil  rather  than  benefit. 
Religious  teachers,  who  are  likewise 
religious  rulers,  always  endeavour,  like 
civil  rulers,  to  make  their  dominion 
over  their  subjects  as  perfect  as  possi- 
ble. They  have  the  most  iwwerful 
temptations,  the  dissenting  ones  espe- 
cially, to  make  their  doctrines  sub- 
servient to  their  authority ;  and  you 
have  only  to  look  at  the  Catholic, 
and  some  of  the  Protestant  sects,  to 
sec  what  preposterous,  pernicious,  un- 
scriptural,  and  even  anti-scriptural 
doctrines,  they  will  propagate,  to  ren- 
der themselves  tyrants.  As  your  laws 
do  not  iiiterierc  with  doctrines,  unless 
they  strike  at  the  root  of  Christianity, 
you  have  no  other  means  of  controling 
these,  tlian  by  sccutvii^  %  \\csive^  Cot 
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your  clergy,  and  the  free  and  full  cir« 
culation  of  the  Scriptures^  and  sound 
illustrations  of  them,  in  every  comer 
of  your  empire.  In  England  this  is  ae« 
cured,  and  what  is  the  consequence  ? 
The  influential  part  of  the  people  com- 
pare religion  with  religion  ;  they  ap- 
ply the  Scriptures,  as  a  test,  to  toe 
words  and  actions  of  the  religious  teach- 
er, and  therefore  the  teachers  of  the 
more  important  bodies  are  compelled 
to  adhere,  in  essentials,  to  the  New 
Testament.  Inlrcland,  you  suffer  the 
Popish  priest  to  gag  not  only  your  own 
clergyman,  but  all  Protestant  minis- 
ters, to  suppress  the  Scriptures,  and 
all  religious  writings,  save  his  own. 
And  wnat  follows?  The  people  can 
apply  no  test  to  the  words  of  the 
priest ;  they  can  obtain  no  knowledge 
of  religion,  save  what  he  may  give 
them ;  they  are  completely  at  his  mer- 
cy ;  they  are  kept  in  the  darkest  igno- 
rance, and  their  credulity,  superstition, 
love  of  the  marvellous,  &c.,  are  nece»* 
sarily  commensurate  with  their  igno- 
rance. Tliey  believe  anything  to  be 
Christianity  which  the  priest  teUs  them 
is  so ;  the  more  false  his  words  are, 
the  more  greedily  are  they  relished ; 
and  therefore  he  fills  them  with  any 
doctrines  that  comport  the  best  wita 
his  onKrn  interests ;  with  doctrines  which 
are  inconsistent  with,  and  hostile  to, 
the  New  Testament ;  which  render 
them  his  abject  slaves,  and  which  have 
the  most  baleful  effects  on  their  con- 
duct as  members  of  society. 

In  proportion,  as  you  restrain  the 
religious  teacher  from  governing  by 
authority,  yon  compel  him  to  govern 
by  instruction — in  proportion,  as  you 
give  religious  liberty  to  his  followers, 
you  purify  his  doctrines — in  propor- 
tion, as  you  prevent  him  from  em(Moy- 
ing  compulsion  and  punishments,  you 
render  him  the  more  industrious,  the 
more  scrupulously  correct  in  his  own 
conduct,  and  the  more  valuable  as  a 
teacher,  and  an  example  of  good  mo- 
rals. 

Religious  fanaticism  must  of  courfe 
vary  in  its  character  and  effects  with 
doctrines.  A  great  deal  is  said  in  these 
days  of  the  fanaticism  of  England; 
this  must  refer  to  those  who  are  called 
evangelical  churchmen,  to  the  Metho- 
dists, the  Independents,  &c. ;  for  the 
Ranters,  the  followers  of  Southcote, 
&C.  are  in  rank  and  numbers  below 
notice.  Well,  what  is  the  allied  £1- 
naticism  of  Enghmd  ?  In  ao  far  as  it 
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bears  upon  conduct,  it  cialta  the  Deity 
and  humbles  the  priest ;  it  renders  a 
spotless  life  and  unremitting  exertum 
indispensable  in  the  latter.  80  far  from 
ii^unng  morals,  it  is  an  over  scrapoAi 
losity  in  respect  of  them ;  it  forrnds 
not  only  vice  and  crime,  but  even  in- 
nocent recreations,  from  the  idea  that 
these  may  lead  to  them.  Looking  at 
it  in  a  political  li^^ht,  after  striking  t 
balance  between  its  good  and  its  eril 
fruits,  it  renders  the  State  most  vida- 
able  service.  It  forms  one  of  the  most 
prolific  sources  of  public  morals ;  it  is 
one  of  the  best  protectors  dnd  admi- 
nistrators of  those  moral  laws  of  so- 
ciety, which  are  of  ten  thousand  times 
more  value  and  efficacy  than  all  your 
statutes.  Now,  what  is  the  fanaticism 
of  Ireland  ?  It  deposes  God  and  makes 
a  deity  of  the  pnest — ^it  believes  that 
the  latter  can  work  miracles,  forgive 
dns,  Sic,  and  places  him  above  aU 
check  and  restraint.  It  worships  ima- 
ges, credits  the  most  pernicious  le- 
gends, and  embraces  the  most  baleful 
superstitions.  It  openly  sanctions  some 
of  the  worst  vices,  and  makes  morals 
matters  of  no  moment ;  those  who  dis- 
play the  greatest  portion  of  it,  are  the 
most  immoral  people  in  Europe.  la 
its  political  fnuts  it  produces  nothing 
to  the  State  but  the  most  appalling 
evils.  It  destroys  public  raorsis,  an- 
nuls the  moral  laws  of  society,  sus- 
pends the  operation  of  the  laws  of  the 
realm,  and  makes  the  people  every- 
thing that  they  ought  not  to  be,  as 
subjects  and  members  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

We  have  said,  that  although  reli- 
gion ought  to  form  the  basis  of  all  the 
good  fedings,  opinions,  and  habits  of 
the  people,  still  it  does  not  profess  to 
teacn  many  of  them,  and  therefore 
these  must  be  implanted  by  other 
teachers  than  religious  ones.  By  gi- 
ving the  Popish  priest  liberty  to  muce 
himself  a  despot,  you  give  him  a  vital 
interest  in  keeping  the  people  in  the 
lowest  stage  of  general  ignorance.  You 
male  it  his  interest  to  sUence  all  teach- 
ers, as  well  as  rival  religious  ones,  aad 
you  give  him  the  power  to  do  this  at 
the  same  moment.  He  not  only  gags 
your  clergy,  but  he  renders  speechless 
your  good  writers,  he  prohibits  your 
landlords  and  masters  from  dispensing 
good  instructions,  he  destroys  your 
press,  he  prevents  the  drculatiMi  of 
Doiefidal  YM\t  ^^^a^ssot—^  ^^sas^ 
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Erm  thins  that  is  taught  must  he 
taught  hy  nimself  or  have  his  sane- 
tioDy  and  of  course  it  must  refer  to  his 
own  hraefit.  What  is  the  consequence? 
8e^  among  the  Irish  Catholics,  even 
die  higher  portion  of  them,  for  true 

Striotism,  genuine  public  spirit,  lofty 
^ing,  chivahous  honour,  manly  in- 
dependence, sound  political  know- 
ledge, correct  notions  of  liberty,  just 
eonceptions  of  public  duties,  &c.  &c. 
and  you  cannot  find  a  vestige  of  such 
things.  No  assemblage  of  men  in  the 
worm  ever  made  a  more  astounding 
display  of  ignorance  and  imbecility — 
of  childish  delusion,  and  slavish  sub- 
■erviency  to  false  teachers— than  the 
Catholic  Association.  \Vhen  wc  con- 
trast the  conduct  of  this  body  with 
that  of  any  association  whatever  of 
English  orlriah  Protestant  gentlemen, 
the  difference  fills  us  with  amazement. 
Read  the  public  speeches,  and  mark 
the  conduct  of  the  English  Catholics, 
even  of  the  London  ones,  and  you  will 
find  such  deplorable  ignorance  of  the 
character  of  public  men,  political  par- 
ties, and  public  matters  generally ;  and 
mich  a  pitiable  lack  of  wisdom  m  ma- 
naging the  most  simple  things,  as  you 
would  never  expect  to  meet  with  in 
educated  Englishmen. 

Yourmatchless  Constitution  confides 
some  most  important  public  trusts  to 
the  people.  It  appoints  them  to  choose 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  after  what  we  have  already 
said  touching  this  House,  we  need  not 
say  that  every  valuable  thing  which 
you  possess,  demanils  that  they  should 
make  the  best  choice  possible.  It  must 
be  clear  to  all  men  living,  that  for  ena- 
bling them  to  do  this,  two  things  are 
necessary.  They  must,  in  the  first 
place,  receive  the  greatest  practicable 
ihare  of  the  knowledge  requisite  for 
qualifying  them  to  discharge  the  duty ; 
and  in  the  second,  they  must,  when- 
ever they  may  lack  qualification,  act 
under  the  counsel  of  proper  advisers. 

It  will  here  be  glaringly  obvious  to 
every  one  to  whom  common  sense  is 
not  denied,  that  the  religious  liberty 
qf  the  people,  not  qf  the  priest,  forms 
the  keystone  of  your  civil  liberty,  and 
that  tne  latter  must  perish  with  the 
former.  If  any  body  of  men  have  the 
power  of  compelling  the  people  to  vote 
aa  it  pleases,  this  body  will  of  course 
virtually  choose  the  wnole,  or  at  least 
Ae  overwhelmjng  minority,  of  the 
^muv  ofCommmuh^it  will  ii  oonrse 
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virtually  choose  the  ministry — it  will 
of  course  virtually  make  new  laws  and 
repeal  old  ones  at  pleasure,  govern  the 
mmistry,  and  exercise  the  sovereign 
power— it  will  of  course  make  every- 
thing>Bub8ervient  to  its  own  benefit — 
and  it  will  of  course  enslave  the  nation 
in  the  highest  possible  degree,  as  the 
only  certain  means  of  preserving  both 
its  power  and  existence.  If  the  people 
revere  the  priests  as  superior  beines, 
as  beings  who  can  work  miracles,  who 
cannot  err,  whose  favour  is  essential 
for  obtaining  entrance  into  heaven — 
if  the  favour  of  the  priests  be  necessary 
for  escaping  severe  penances,  and  for 
obtaining  bread  and  business — and  if 
the  priests  can  implant  any  opinions 
they  please,  can  prevent  all  other  opi- 
nions from  circulating,  and  can  sup- 
press all  knowledge,  nothing  can  pre- 
vent them  from  ])ractically  monopoli- 
zing the  elective  franchise,  and  nomi- 
nating nearly  the  whole  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

If  they  do  this,  it  is  in  itself  the 
annihilation  of  a  very  large  portion  of 
civil  hberty,  and  their  next  step  will 
assuredly  be  the  destruction  of  the 
remainder.  Ecclesiastical  tyranny  and 
civil  liberty  a?e  natural  and  irreoon« 
dlable  enemies ;  they  cannot  exist  to- 

5 ether  without  seeking  eadi  other's 
estruction. 
Your  Constitution  knows  that  civil 
liberty  cannot  exist  witliout  religious 
liberty — that  religious  authority  and 
influence  are  likewise  political  autho- 
rity and  influence — therefore  it  binds 
your  clergy  as  far  as  possible  from  be- 
coming tyrants,  or  obtaining  an  unmeet 
portion  of  political  power ;  and  it  pre- 
vents such  of  the  electors  as  are  reli- 
gious slaves,  from  choosing  any  but 
Protestant  representatives.  You  are 
aware  of  the  vast  importance  of  having 
your  House  of  Commons  properly 
chosen — you  arc  aware  that  a  vast 
portion  of  your  electors  cannot  judge 
for  themselves,  must  of  necessity  have 
guides  to  lead  them,  and  will  inevi- 
tably be  led  by  those  who  have  the 
greatest  influence  over  them — you  are 
aware  that  religious  teachers,  from 
their  profession,  interest,  manner  of 
life,  &c.  are  most  unfit  political  guides 
for  the  electors,  and  were  never  meant 
to  be  such  guides — and  you  are  aware 
that  the  country  gentlemen,  the  mer- 
cantile and  trading  gentry,  &c.  &c. 
from  their  politicu  uiowledge,  their 
intereat  uv  the  '^uXAvc  n9«i\,  ^«vt 
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riety  of  creeds,  &e.  are  the  proper 
peiBOiu  to  form  the  guides  of  those 
electors  who  cannot  and  will  not  vote 
without.   In  consequence  you  do  your 


into  distinct  reh'glous  bodfety  which 
balanceeach  other — their  teaehers  suf-< 
fcr  them  to  read  and  hear  whateyer 
they  please — the  press  can  circulate 


utmost  to  separate  religion  from  poli«.    anything — public   opinion    has   the 


tics.  After  doing  all  by  statute  that 
jod  can  do  for  the  purpose,  so  far  as* 
regards  the  national  clergy,  you  labour 
to  make  it  one  of  the  laws  of  societyj 
a  portion  of  public  opinion,  that  rcli« 
gions  teachers  have  no  right  to  teach 
er  intermeddle  with  politics— that  in  so 
far  as  they  do  this,  they  abuse  their 
powers,  neglect  their  duties,  and  usurp 
the  rights  of  others.  You  indeed  suf- 
fer them  to  vote,  to  have  political  opi- 
nions like  other  men,  but  you  endea- 
TOur,  as  far  as  possible,  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  political  teachers  and 
leaders. 

This  YOU  do  towards  the  national  Cler- 
gy, ana  then  what  do  you  do  towards 
the  Popish  priest?  You  suffer  him 
to  prevent  the  electors  from  obtaining 
any  of  the  knowledge  requisite  for  en- 
abling them  to  make  a  right  use  of  the 
franchise,  and  to  discharge  their  pob* 
lie  duty  properly  ;  you  suffer  him'  to 
destroy  moral  law,  public  opinion,  and 
all  opinion  save  his  own — to  annihi- 
late all  creeds  but  his  own — to  obtain 
irresistible  political  authority  over  the 
electors — to  place  himself  above  all 
eontrol  and  responsibility — and  to 
constitute  himself  the  sole  elector. 
You  in  effect  offer  him  every  imagi- 
nable bribe  to  become  a  furious  poli- 
tician. The  Catholics  are  now  com- 
pelled to  vote  for  Protestants;  but 
alter  this,  place  them  and  the  Pro- 
testants on  a  level  with  regard  to  the 
frandiise,  and,  not  the  Popish  nobili- 
ty and  gentry,  but  the  Popish  priest- 
hood, will  return  almost  every  Irish 
member.  This  priesthood  will  meet 
with  no  efficient  opposition,  it  will 
have  no  public  opinion  to  act  upon  it, 
and  it  will  choose  such  members  only 
as  will  act  as  its  humble  menials. 

Notwithstanding  all  your  exertions, 
you  cannot  in  England  keep  your  re- 
ligious teachers  out  of  the  political 
arena.  Every  religious  body  is  Uke- 
wise  a  Political  body,  having  peculiar 
political  interests,  needing  political 
protectors,  wishing  for  political  cham- 
pions, and  lusting  after  political  im- 
portance ;  and  therefore  all  your  reli- 
gious teachers  mix  more  or  less  in 
your  political  wars.  But  the  religi- 
eas  liberty  of  the  people  divides  them 
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teachers  perfectly  within  its  reach  and 
control — and  in  consequence,  these 
teachers  are  restrained  from  following 
any  very  reprehensible  conduct,  ana 
producing  much  mischief  in  politics. 
In  Ireland,  the  preposterous  liberty 
with  which  you  endow  the  Popisn 
priest,  annihilates  the  religious  liberty 
of  the  people,  and  prevents  any  other 
teacher  from  entering  the  scale  against 
him,  any  party  being- formed  to  ba- 
lance his  own,  and  anything  being 
created  which  can  serve  as  a  check 
upon  his  conduct. 

The  immense  importance  of  keep- 
ing your  religious  bodies  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  New  Testiiment,  in 
other  words,  to  genuine  Christianity, 
in  doctrine  and  discipline,  must  here 
be  evident  to  all  men.  In  proportion 
as  you  do  this,  you  keep  them  in.  ge- 
neral harmony  with  your  Constitution 
and  laws^you  keep  them  under  the 
guidance  of  proper  leaders.  In  pro- 
portion as  religious  teachers  adhere  to 
the  Scriptures,  they  keep  their  followers 
apart  from  political  faction,  and  they 
exercise  their  mighty  political  influx 
ence  conscientiously,  and  generally 
beneficially.  Religious  bodies  cannot 
take  doctrines,  discipline  and  conduct, 
even  in  part,  from  any  other  source, 
without  involving  themselves  in  hos- 
tility with  the  Constitution  and  laws, 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  those  feelings  and  qualifica- 
tions of  the  people  which  are  essential 
for  giving  the  Constitution  and  laws 
due  operation.  Several  of  our  Protes- 
tant sects  will  afford  abundant  evi- 
dence of  this,  but  we  need  only  refer 
to  the  Roman  Catholics. 

The  priest,  whom  you  thus  render 
the  political  as  well  as  religious  tyrant 
of  tne  people,  belongs  to  a  religion 
which,  confessedly,  takes  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  doctrmes,  discipline,  and 
conduct,  from  other  soarces  than  the 
Scriptures ;  and  thisportion,'from  first 
to  last,  is  decidedly  at  variance  with 
your  Constitution  and  laws,  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  community, 
and  those  feelings  and  quahficatiom 
of  the  people,  wni6h  are  essential  for 
giving  the  ConstHtutloiv  sAii  Vk«%  ^nj^ 
operaiiou.  'r\\\%  CJtw«<3cL  vfc>wA\as^^M^ 
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aee«  been,  more  a  political  than  a  rdi- 
ffUNM  one ;  it  enters  the  political  fidd, 
not  as  an  ally»  but  aa  a  principal.  It 
ia  not  content  to  hold  the  sovereign 
•athority  behind  the  Curtain,  and  to 
act  by  using  kings  and  ministers  as 
ita  puppets;  but  it  seizes  upon  civil 
office ;  It  maJces  its  priests,  wherever  it 
can  J  ministers  of  state ;  it  monopolizes, 
aa  ftr  as  it  is  able,  all  civil,  as  well  as 
all  religious  authority.  Your  Popish 
priest  maintains  that  tne  regular  Clergy 
ooffht  to  be  dispossessed  of  their  oflSce 
and  possessions ;  in  other  words,  that 
Che  Established  Church  ought  to  be 
destroyed,  for  the  benefit  of  himself 
and  his  brethren.  He  maintains,  that 
not  onljT  your  National  Religion,  but 
the  religions  of  all  the  Protestant  sects, 
are  "  heresies,"  which  ought  to  be 
^  extirpated."  He  maintains  that 
your  National  Clergy  have  no  spi- 
ritual character,  that  they  have  no 
right  to  call  themselves,  and  act  as, 
teachers  of  religion ;  that  when  they 
do  nothing  they  are  a  burden  to  Ire- 
land, and  that  when  the^  do  their  duty 
they  are  a  nuisance  to  it.  He  main- 
tains, that  he  has  a  right  to  punish  the 
pecmlc  for  entering  your  churches, 
and  reading  your  Bibles  and  other 
publications;  that  he  has  a  right  to 
enter  the  housed  of  the  people  to  take 
away  Bibles,  religious  tracts,  and  any 
pubUaitions  whatever.  He  maintains, 
that  neither  the  Scriptures,  nor  reli« 
gions  treatises,  nor  any  books  that  he 
may  disapprove  of,  ought  to  be  suffer- 
ed to  circulate,  and  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church  and 
the  Protestant  Dissenters  ought  not  to 
be  suffered  to  hold  their  School,  Mis- 
sionary, and  Bible  Meetings.  He 
maintains,  th.it  he  hasa  right  to  preach 
anything  as  doctrine,  to  inculcate  any- 
thing as  religious  duty,  and  to  esta- 
blish anything  as  discipline,  that  he 
may  choose ;  and  that,  in  doing  this, 
neither  the  Government  nor  the  people 
have  the  least  right  to  interfere  with 
1dm.    He  raaintaina  that  he  has  a 

,  right  to  prevent  the  people  from  quali- 
fying themselves  for  tne  discharge  of 
their  public  duties — that  he  has  a  right 
to  pnvent  them,  by  punishment,  from 
listening  to  any  teacher  bat  himself— 
dut  he  has  a  nght  to  keep  fVom  them 
all  ofdnion  save  what  he  may  give  them 
•^-diai  he  has  a  right  to  punish  them  for 
domf  what  the  Constitution  and  lawa 
ue^uiFe^MDd  even  command,  them  to  do 
— £bMt  he  Am8  m  r^t  to  keep  them  in 

^emo^  deplonhle  boadege,  by  mcians 


of  espionage  and  bodily  punishments 
— that  he  has  a  right  virtually  to  de- 
stroy the  press  and  public  opinion — 
and  that  his  Church  is  perfectly  inde- 
pendent of,  and  above,  the  Government. 

Such  is  the  Popidi  Religion ;  and 
jet  there  are  people  who  tell  you  that 
It  contains  nothing  hostile  to  the  Con- 
stitution, laws,  and  liberty  of  Britain  ! 
Those  who  profess  this  religion,  call 
themselves  tne  friends  of  your  Consti- 
stitution  and  laws— those  who  esta- 
blish, or  writhe  under?  this  horrible, 
civil,  and  religious  tyranny,  pretend 
that  they  are  the  champions  of  civil 
and  religious  freedom  !  Do  you  believe 
them?  Has  this  accursetl  "  liberality" 
of  the  day  smote  you  stone-bUnd,  and 
swept  away  your  reason?  Do  you 
think,  that  if  tne  Catholics  formed  the 
minority  of  the  nation,  they  would 
npere  your  Church,  your  Protestant 
Dissenters,  your  Alissionary,  Bible, 
and  other  r^igious  associations,  your 
schools,  your  press, — your  laws  in  fa- 
vour of  toleration  and  popular  liber- 
ty ?  Do  you  opine  that  if  your  lower 
and  middle  classes  were  enslaved  like 
those  of  Ireland — ^were  yoked  to  the 
car  of  tyranny  like  those  of  Ireland — 
that  your  Constitution  and  laws  could 
be  protected,  could  be  kept  in  due  ope- 
ration->eould  be  prevented  from  pro- 
ducing intolerable  evils  ?  Do  you  be- 
lieve that  your  Constitution,  laws,  and 
liberty,  work  themselves, — that  they 
preserve  themselves, — that  tliey  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  opinions  and 
feelings  of  the  people,  and  that  they 
could  exist  for 'benefit  if  the  people 
were  the  passive  slaves  «nd  instru- 
ments of  a  Priesthood?  If  you  do, 
woe  to  you !  and  woe  to  every  na- 
tional treasure  that  you  affect  to  va- 
lue! 

If  you  are  not  yet  convinced,  turn 
your  eyes  from  the  Popish  Priest  to 
nis  slaves,  the  poor  Irish  labourers. 
They  cannot  have  a  Bible  or  any  book 
obnoxious  to  the  priest  in  their  dwel- 
lings, but  he  enters  and  takes  them 
away — they  cannot  enter  a  Prostestaut 
place  of  worship,  but  he  punishes  them 
for  it— they  cannot  change  their  reli- 
ffion,  but  he  ruins  them  for  it— he  pro- 
nibita  them  from  sending  their  children 
to  a  school  in  which  the  Scriptures  are 
used— he  will  not  suffer  them  to  in- 
quire, to  obtain  instruction,  to  emerge 
from  their  ignorance  and  barbarism- 
he  will  not  permit  them  to  live  in 
amity  with  their  Protestant  fellow- 
aubjectft— and  Vie  t«i\tima  i^cm  irack\ 
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qualiiying  themselvet  for  dischargiDg,         Now  for  the  worst   ooniequenoe 
and  fronr  diicharging,  their  politiou  which  the  liberty  of  the  Popish  prieit 
dutieiB.    In  all  this,  his  tyranny  is  has   produced!    I(   has   marshalled 
maintained  by  the  infliction  of  bodily  aroundhimsix  millions  of  your  people; 
punishments.    Call  you  this  liberty  ?  it  has  enabled  him  to  form  these  into 
Is  it  the  less  slavery,  because  it  pro-  a  corporation,  a  body  far  more  politl* 
ceeds  from  a  priest  and  his  laws,  in«  cal  man  religious,  and  having  the 
stead  of  the  magistrate  and  laws  of  the  most  perfect  organisation.  This  body 
realm  ?  Is  it  the  less  slavery,  because  it  of  six  millions  avows  that  it  is  his 
is  defended  by  your  Cobbetts,  Bur-  slave,  it  has  embraocd  hift  doctrines, 
detts,  and  Broughams,  and  other  self-  and  of  course  it  is  hostile  to  your  !••' 
dubbed  friends  of  liberty  ?  Your  very  li^on,  to  some  vital  parts  of  your  Coiii- 
brutes  are  more  free  than  these  miser-  stitution,  to  some  of  your  best  laws^ 
able  creatures.    What  do  your  Con-  to  man^  of  your  most  vaJuable  rights 
stitution,  laws,  and  hberty,  produce  in  and  pnvileges,  to  a  number  of  the 
Ireland.    They  cannot  be   enjoyed,  best  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  na* 
they  cannot  work  for  benefit,  they  tion,  to  as  much  of  your  whole  system 
can  only  yield  delusion,  convulsion,  as  would  involve  your  dvil  ana  reli- 
crime,  slavery,  and  evils  of  almost  gious  liberty  in  its  destruction.    You 
every  description.  are  told  by  those  whose  trade  it  is  to 
If  Cathohcism  were  principally  an  delude  you,  that  this  body  is  distinct 
English  or  Irish  religion,  like  our  Pro-  from  its  leaders— that  it  does  not  think 
testant  religions,  if  the  priests  were  at  as  they  think — they  might  as  well4ell 
its  head,  and  were  subject  to  no  fb-  you  that  a  man's  body  is  distinct  from» 
reign  influence  and  control,  or  if  the  and  obeys  not,  his  head.  Look  at  the 
laity  had  any  material  share  in  their  conduct  of  these  six  millions  of  your 
app<)intment,  they  might  not,  perhaps,  population; — they  openly   sanctioi^ 
abuse  their  liberty  so  fearfully.    But  everything  that  the  priest  does,  cvetf 
the  Catholicism  of  Ireland  is  but  a  word  that  he  utters.    They  repeat  his 
subordinate  part  of  the  general  Catho-  words — they  scrupulously  divest  them- 
licism  of  Europe :  the  Priests  must  selves  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  at 
obe^  the  Pope,  and  act  in  concert  with  his  bidding — they  follow  him  to  de- 
their  continental  brethren  to  maintain  stroy,  as  far  as  possible,  the  civil  and 
their  power ;  and  neither  the  laity,  religious  liberty  of  the  Protestants— 
nor  the  government,  nor  anything  else  the  rich  part  of  them  declare,  that  the 
in  the  empire,  is  suflTered  to  interfere  priest  ought  to  be  the  tyrant  he  is,  aund 
in  their  nomination.     The  effects  are  they  assist  them  in  the  exercise  of  his 
these.  The  Popish  priest  is  denation-  tyranny.  They  suspend  the  operatiofl 
alixed ;  whatever  he  may  be  in  birth  of  your  Constitution  and  laws,  in  so 
and  blood,  he  is,  in  soul  and  action,  a  far  as  these  support  morals  and  gene- 
foreigner  :  he   has   no  country,  but  ral  freedom.    They  openly  make  sub- 
Catholicism  ;  he  has  no  countrymen,  scriptions  to  circulate  Cobbett'ssicken- 
save  the  Catholic  priesthood  of  other  inja;  libels  on  your  country,  religion, 
states.  His  religion  places  him  in  hos-  and  political  system.  Even  the  Catho- 
tility  with  many  parts  of  the  Consti-  lie  nobles  of    England  declare  that 
tution,  the  laws,  and  general  liberty,  they  can  give  no  security  to  the  Con- 
with  many  of  the  best  rights  of  the  stitution,  save  such  as  may  be  sane- 
people,  ana  therefore  it  divests  him  of  tioned  by  their  spiritual  superiors, 
loyalty^  and  patriotism  .He  knows  that       This  corporation,  comprehending  six 
the  miracles  which  his  Churdi  pre-  millions  of  your  population,  thus  ser* 
tends  to  work  are  frauds,  that  its  le«  vilely  follows  a  set  of  leaders,  who  are 
fiends  are  fictions,  that  its  relics  are  appointed  by  a  foreigner  inveterately 
impositions;   and  this  renders  him  a  hostile  to  many  of  the  best  parts  of 
hypocrite  and  a  juggler ;  a  man  false,  your  Constitution — who  are  compelled 
flmty-hearted,  looking  upon  other  men  oy  their  own  profit  to  walk  hand  in 
as  tools  to  be  usetl  for  his  own  benofit.  hand  with  foreigners,  actuated  by  the 
It  leads  him  to  abuse  the  tremendous  same  hostility — who  have  each  and 
liberty,  with  which  you  invest  him,  as  all  a  direct  and  mighty  personal  in« 
much  as  he  possibly  can.    Country,  terest  in  the  overthrow  ot  your  Churchj 
countrymen,   law,    liberty,  —  every-  and  the  destruction  of  such  of  ^our 
thing  must   be   sacrificed  that   his  laws  as  produce  c\^  vcA  T^as^sfsoak 
Chtirdi  may  tbrivB^thsLt  he  m&j  re-  freedom.    TYaa  coi^T%.uwi'>Ma  ^'^^i^ 
Buuji  M  dctpot.  pish  priwit  \u  «Nt:rj  v^^^v^*  \ft^«^«oS 
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the  defection  of  its  roemben^  and  to  long  in  right  to  their  priests — and  that 
obtain  new  ones.  These  six  millions  their  priests  ought  to  fetter  the  press 
of  your  people  are  disaffected  to  many  and  enslave  the  people — refrain  from 
▼ital  parts  of  your  system,  and  still  conforming  your  constitution  and  laws 
YOU  cannot  speak  to  them,  you  cannot  to  their  belief,  if  they  became  your 
instruct  them,  you  cannot  reach  them,  rulers  ?  Would  those  who  now  do 
to  work  any  alteration  in  their  opi-  their  utmost  to  prevent  your  constitu- 
nions  and  feelings.  The  priests  stand  tion  and  your  laws  in  favour  of  free- 
between  you  and  them,  and  kiep  you  dom  from  operating,  act  as  the  guar- 
as  effectually  separated  as  though  you  dians  of  tliese  if  they  obtained  power  ? 
inhabited  different  planets.  You  pre-  Would  those  who  are  now  the  super- 
tend  to  be  jealous  of  corporate  bodies  stitious,  fanatical  tools  of  their  priests 
*-of  the  Church  of  England,  the  East  — who  will  bear  the  disabilities  rather 
India  Company,  the  Bank,  &c. ;  but  than  make  a  single  efibrt  to  conform 
what  is  any  of  your  corporate  bodies  the  discipline  of  their  religion  to  the 
compared  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Constitution— be  more  independent  of 
Cbureh  of  Ireland  ?—  '  their  priests  when  they  should  owe 

You  have  nominally  united  Ireland  tlieir  seats  in  Parliament  entirely  to 

to  Great  Britain,  but  you  can  give  no  them  ?    It  is  preposterous  to  imagine 

reality  to  the  union.      You  cannot  it,  unless  it  be  true  that  men  act  in  di- 

blend  and  unite  the  people ;  you  can-  rect  opposition  to  their  opinions  and 

not  plant  British  thought  and  conduct  wishes,  and  to  the  will  of  those  who 

in  Ireland.   The  opinions  and  feelings  possess    omnipotent    influence    over 

of  the   Irish  people  are  discordant  them. 

with  your  Constitution  and  laws.  The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Pa- 
therefore  the  latter  are  a  dead  letter  in  pists,  which  are  drawn  from  what  has 
respect  of  benefit.  Your  system  is  one  t)een  done  in  other  countries,  are  be- 
of  balances.  You  cannot  have  a  ba-  low  contempt.  France  is  lauded  for 
lance  of  power  without  a  balance  of  placing  the  Protestants  on  an  equality 
bodies,  and  you  cannot  have  a  balance  with  the  Catholics — ^what  arc  the  facts  r 
of  bodies  without  a  balance  of  creeds.  Protestantism  is  so  far  from  being  at 
If  you  cannot  form  a  balance  of  opi-  variance  with  the  French  Constitution, 
nions,  you  must  have  an  unbalanced  that  it  harmonizes  with  it  far  better 
population.  In  Ireland  you  can  form  than  Catholicism.  The  Protestants 
no  balance  of  opinions,  therefore  you  are  stated  to  comprehend  one-fiftieth 
can  form  no  balance  of  bodies;  you  of  the  population,  and  what  could  these 
cannot  break  up  the  population  into  accomplish,  however  pernicious  their 
manageable  masses  of  nearly  equal  tenets  might  be,  against  the  rest  of  the 
weight  to  govern  each  other,  there-  people?  If  our  Catholics  only  amount- 
fore  you  cannot  lay  the  foundations  of  ed  to  four  or  five  hundred  thousand, 
your  constitution  and  laws,  and  bring  and  could  only  return  eight  or  ten 
them  into  operation.  members  to  Parliament,  the  removal 

You  arc  told  that  if  you  admit  the  of  the  disabilities  woiild  be  a  matter  of 

members  of  this  corporation  into  Par-  smiU  moment.    As  to  despotic  states, 

liament  and  the  ministry,  they  will  not  in  which  the  people  have  no  constitu- 

attempt  to  injure  your  Constitution  and  tion,  no  representative  assembly,  no 

fVeedom.    Where  is  the  evidence  to  press,  no  discussion,  and  no  liberty ; 

prove  it  ?  Their  religious  opinions  are  and  in  which  the   government  can 

to  you  political  ones  of  the  most  dan-  guide  religious  teachers  as  it  pleases — 

gerous  character — would  they  change  m  them  the  two  religions  may  be  safe- 

Uieir  religious  creed  on  their  admis-  ly  placed  on  an  equality.    I^otestant- 

sion  to  power  ?  would  those  who  are  ism  can  flourish  as  well  under  a  dcs- 

now  hiring  men  to  write  down  your  potism  as  under  a  free  form  of  govern- 

religion  and  liberties,  spare  either  on  ment ;  but  civil  lil)crty  is  hostile  in 

becoming  members  of  Parliament  and  the  highest  degree  to  Catholicism.  As 

ministers  of  state  ?  Would  those  who  there  is  no  similarity  between  the  two 

believe  that  your  clergy  have  no  right  religions,  favours  shewn  to  the  one 

to  call  themselves  ministers  of  religion  fonn  no  argument  that  similar  favours 

—that  your  Protestant  religions  are  should  be  shewn  to  the  other.     As  to 

heresies  which  ought  to  be  extirpated —  what  is  said  respecting  the  United 

Ihat  jour  ecclesiastical  possessions  be-  States  of  America,  the  Catholics  in 

10 
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them  aro  to  weak  and  to  widely  tcat- 
teredt  that  they  are  powerleti,  tor  po- 
litical mitchief. 

We  decidedly  oonderon  the  placing 
of  the  two  religions  on  an  equality  in 
Hanover.  We  do  this,  not  in  reference 
to  Hanover,  hut  to  Europe  generally. 
We  suspect  it  to  he  a  concession  to 
that  system,  which  is  everywhere  la- 
borioudly  at  work  to  strengthen  and 
increase  Catholicism,  and  which  we 
r^ard  as  the  greatest  enemy  to  liberty 
next  to  the  Liberals.  If  your  govern- 
ment wish  to  see  rational,  genuine, 
solid,  enduring  liberty  established  on 
the  Continent,  it  must  do  everything 
in  its  power  to  promote  the  spread  of 
Protestantism, — in  other  words,  to 
break  the  fetters  of  Catholicism.  It 
it  preposterous  to  sneak  of  establish- 
ing freedom — of  establishing  a  govern- 
ment of  balances — amidst  a  people 
.  who  are  the  abject  slaves  of  a  political 
hierarchy — a  political  hierarchy,  which 
has  the  deepest  interest  in  keeping 
them  at  the  lowest  point  of  ignorance 
and  bondage.  Fallen  as  Catnolicism 
was  in  France,  when  that  country  re- 
ceived its  constitution  from  foreign 
armies,  every  one  must  see  that  liberty 
has  no  root  amiilst  the  French  people, 
and  that  its  existence  is  at  the  mercy 
c£  the  government. 

The  measure  in  question  has  given 
a  new  argument  to  our  Liberals,  and 
the  fashionable  cry  of  the  hour  is — 
'^  Place  all  religions  on  an  equali^  V 
The  idiots  J  The  established  religion, 
and  the  religions  of  the  more  power- 
ful Protestant  sects,  harmonise  either 
perfectly,  or  in  most  essential  points, 
with  your  Constitution  and  laws ;  but 
with  the  latter,  as  we  have  shewn, 
Catholicism  is  fiercely  at  variance. 
Your  constitution  and  laws  must  be 
changed,  or  Catholicism  must  be  chan- 
ged, or  they  must  still  be  implacable 
enemies.  If  ("atholicism  became  the 
religion  of  the  State,  your  liberty 
would  not  last  an  hour.  You  might 
retain  -your  Monarch,  your  House  of 
Peers,  and  even  your  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  but  what  would  these  be  with- 
out your  laws  in  favour  of  general 
freedom  ?  What  would  these  be  if  the 
elective  franchise  were  monopolized 
by  the  Popish  priesthood,  or  if  they 
had  to  look  for  opinion  and  conduct 
to  the  Popish  hierarchy  ?  Look  at  your 
electors — the  immense,  overwhelming 
majority  of  them  are  to  be  found 


among  the  lower  and  middle  clHiei* 
These  are  now  guided  by  your  coun- 
try gentlemen,  &c  but  let  your  lower 
and  middle  classes  be  enslaved  by  th# 
Popish  priesty  and  then  nothing  can 
prevent  him  from  getting  the  elective 
franchise,  and,  of  course,  your  Home 
of  Commons,  and  whole  system^  into 
his  hands.  We  need  not  repeat  what 
would  follow.  Your  Protestant  Die* 
scntcrs  are  so  widely  scattered,  that 
they  possess  very  little  power  in  any 
one  place;  they  are  generally  com- 
pelled to  vote  for  Whig  or  Tory 
churchmen,  therefore  your  legislatiirt 
and  ministry  are  tolerably  unanimmu 
in  respect  of  religious  opinions.  If  the 
Whigs  be  the  defenders  of  these  Dii- 
tenters,  they  are  not  of  their  faith^ 
they  even  in  secret  dislike  it,  and  they 
are  nothing  more  than  defenders.  If 
even  the  Dissenters  could  return  mem« 
bers  of  their  own  persuasion,  they  now 
differ  from  the  church  chiefly  on  ab- 
stract points  of  doctrine,  consequently 
there  is  little  danger  that  their  Parlia- 
mentary party  and  the  church  one 
would  engage  in  pernicious  hostilitiea. 
But  the  Papists  are  concentrated  in 
one  point ;  they  would  return  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Irish  members ;  they 
would  choose  none  but  men  of  their 
own  persuasion,  and  furious  fanatice, 
and  their  party  and  the  church  one 
could  not  rail  of  being  engaged  in  a 
bitter  war,  touching,  not  merely  ab- 
stract doctrines,  but  all  the  vital  inte- 
rests of  the  empire.  Your  clergy  mutty 
of  necessity,  become  as  fierce  politi- 
cians as  the  Popish  priests ;  you  must 
of  necessity  elect  no  memoers  save 
zealots  for  Protestantism ;  the  pariia- 
mentary  cry  will  be,  Ireland  against 
Britain — Catholicism  against  Protest- 
antism ;  and  you  will  have  a  Par- 
licment  that  will  be  a  plague,  a  pes- 
tilence, a  public  curse,  but  nothing 
else.  None  but  madmen  would  ever 
dream  of  introducing  religious  strife 
into  your  House  of  Commons— of  com- 
posing this  house  of  religious  fanatics 
—when  the  strife  relates,  not  only 
to  doctrines,  but  to  your  laws  and 
constitution. 

It  is  said,  that  if  you  place  the  Pa- 
pists on  a  level  with  the  Protettantt, 
you  will  reconcile  the  two  religiont. 
Do  they  then  differ  in  nothing  tave  in 
regard  to  the  disabilities  ?  Would  the 
removal  of  these  disabilitietmake  them 
one  in  itsj^t.  c€  \a^ra^  tv^nx  «^ 
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libertiet,  of  lain  and  your  general  sys- 
tem, of  everything,  save  abstract  doo- 
trinea^  If  no  man,  however  blind, 
■fanple,  and  profligate  he  may  be,  will 
lay — Yes— what  becomes  of  the  argu- 
ment ?  You  have  only  to  look  at  the 
opinioni  which  Catholicism  openly 
pvomnlgates  respecting  Protestantism, 
■ad  atwe  diametrically  opposite  poli- 
tinl,  as  well  as  religious  principles  of 
the  two  religions,  to  be  convinced  that 
they  must  dStest  each  other ;  and  you 
catmot  have  to  be  told  that  die  equal- 
Siiiig  of  power  between  two  deadly 
enemies  can  only  render  their  war  more 
ftuious.  A  despotic  govcmment  de- 
prives the  two  reli^ons  of  all  means  of 
open  conflict,  but  it  cannot  stifle  their 
mntoalhatr^;  here  there  would  be 
nothing  to  restrain  them,  and  they 
would  nave  all  the  emoluments  and 
dignities  of  the  empire  to  contend  for. 

If  you  give  pohtical  power  to  the 
FOpian  religion,  you  of  course  add  to 
its  character,  influence,  and  authority. 
You  not  only  give  it  additional  means 
for  preventing  its  followers  from  be- 
ing reached  by  other  religious  teachers, 
hut  you  bind  them  more  flrmly  to  it ; 
yoa  give  it  new  and  mighty  powers  for 
makmg  proselytes.  You  render  its 
priests  tne  most  powerful  political 
Dody  in  the  empire,  and  enable  them 
to  dispense  irresistible  political  bribes, 
at  a  time  when  many  of  your  public 
men  seem  to  rate  all  religions  at  the 
same  value,  seem  to  think  it  a  matter 
•of  no  conseouence  to  what  religion  they 
belong,  ana  seem  to  be  willing  to  em- 
brace any  religion  that  may  promise 
them  aggrandisement. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  oonseaucnces  which 
flow  from  that  liberty  wnich  you  per- 
mit the  Popish  priest  to  exercise  in 
Ireland. 

A  vast  portion  of  the  people  are 
more  ignorant,  immoral,  and  depra- 
ved, than  any  other  people  in  Europe, 
and  you  cannot  give  them  the  instruc- 
tion they  need.  The  churches  of  the 
State  are  virtually  shut  up,  and  the 
dei^  of  the  State  are  virtually  pro- 
hibited from  opening  their  lips ;  the 
people  are  prevented  oy  espionage  and 
punishments  from  entering  the  one, 
and  hearing  the  other.  The  religious 
press  is  destroyed,  the  Scriptures  and 
xdigioui  writings  are  suppressed,  the 
drculatioii  of  religious  opinions  is  pre- 
vttited^  and  the  religious  liberty  of 
die  people  iM  whoUy  Mnnihilzte^'  The 
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priest  can  represent  anything  to  be  re- 
ligion that  ne  pleases;  tlierefore  he 
teaches  a  religion  which  is  at  (variance 
with  the  Scriptures,  the  laws,  and  the 
constitution,  which  plants  the  most 
pernicious  superstition  and  fanaticism, 
which  places  public  morals  in  the  most 
deplorable  condition,  and  which  is 
merely  meant  to  benefit  himself  and 
his  church.  No  oilier  religion  can  act 
unon  this  to  purify  it  by  opposition. 
Tne  people  are  enslaved  politically,  as 
well  as  religiously ;  their  iiersonal  in- 
terests are  at  the  mercy  of  the  priest ; 
he  gives  them  what  opinions  he  plea- 
ses ;  he  keeps  all  other  opinions  fVom 
them ;  he  destroys  public  opinion,  and 
prevents  all  instruction  from  reaching 
them,  that  may  be  calculated  to  injure 
his  authority.  The  people  cannot  be 
oualiflcd  for  discharging  their  political 
GUtics ;  they  are  prevented  from  fol- 
lowing the  proper  guides  in  the  dis- 
charge of  tnese  duties;  the  elective 
franchise  is  thrown  into  the  hands  of 
the  Popish  priesthood;  and  this  priest- 
hood is  rendered  a  fanatical,  and  al- 
most omnipotent  political  body.  Six 
millions  of  the  population  are  bound 
to  one  creed ;  they  therefore  form  one 
body ;  thev  are  organized  into  a  cor- 
poration of^the  most  finished  construc- 
tion; they  are  perfectly  under  the 
despotism  of  their  priests ;  they  fol- 
low any  demagogues  that  these  priests 
support ;  they  destroy  tlie  equipoise  in 
your  government  of  balances ;  and  yet 
you  cannot  give  them  a  variety  of 
creeds,  and  break  them  into  a  variety 
of  bodies,  in  order  to  make  the  proper 
distribution  of  party  weight,  and  bring 
your  constitution  and  laws  into  proper 
operation.  These  six  millions  of  the 
population  hold  opinions  decidedly  at 
variance  with  your  constitution  and 
liberties.  If  you  admit  them  to  an 
equality  of  power,  you  involve  the 
State  in  ruin,  and  if  you  deny  it,  they 
are  disafiected,  turbulent,  and  almost 
ungovernable.  You  cannot  render  the 
union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land real — the  latter  island  forms  a 
source  of  injury  rather  than  benefit— 
your  science,  knowledge,  and  all  your 
better  opinions,  feelings,  and  habits, 
are  prevented  from  entering  it — your 
constitution,  laws,  and  liberty,  cannot 
be  made  to  work  in  it  for  good — and 
the  sword,  or  the  fear  of  tlie  sword 
alone,  enables  you  to  keep  it  in  peace, 
and  retain  it ! 
Could  anything  \)e  lOAJ^iycd  muce 
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horrible  than  thii  ?  Our  very  blood    sketched^  and  yet  we  msj  truly 
rum  eold  in  glancing  at  what  we  Iulyo 

"Look  at  the  picture-^eem  it  not  o*er-cbarged» 
There  is  no  trait  that  might  not  be  enlarged." 


That  this  is  produced  by  the  Popish 
priesthood — that  Ireland  would  pre- 
sent a  perfectly  different  picture  if 
this  priesthood  did  not  exist — ^may  be 
proved^  bj  comparing  the  North  with 
the  Remainder  of  that  ill-fated  island. 

This  liberty  of  the  Popish  Priest  is 
decidedly  eondemned  by  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  Constitution,  the  spirit  of 
the  laws,  dril  liberty,  religious  Hberty, 
the  public  weal,  common  sense,*— in  a 
word,  by  every  imaginable  thing  that 
ought  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  it. 

Need  we  sav  what  ought  to  be  done  ? 
Bring  down  tne  liberty  of  this  Priest 
to  its  proper  point — equalise  it  with 
the  liberty  of  your  own  Clergy — ^pro- 
portion it  to  the  liberty  of  the  rest  of 
the  community.  This  will  enable 
your  Clergy  to  discharge  their  duty, 
and  it  will  give  that  religious  liberty 
to  the  people  which  it  is  your  impen- 
ous  duty  to  give  them.  You  cannot 
produce  any  conformity  of  doctrines, 
and  you  ought  not  to  attempt  it ;  but 
you  can  and  ought  to  produce  con- 
formity in  discipline  so  tar  as  to  pre- 
vent any  other  teachers  from  obtain- 
ing more  direct  authority  over  the 
people  than  your  own  Clergy.  Is  it 
not  monstrous  that  a  body  unknown 
to  the  Constitution  and  uiws  shooUl 
exist  in  these  realms,  to  prevent  th^ 
people,  by  terror  and  punishments, 
from  entering  the  National  Cbxurches, 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  Nation- 
al religion,  hearing  the  National 
Clergy,  reading  the  Scriptures,  send- 
ing tlieir  children  to  schools,  and  ob- 
taining the  instruction  necessary  to 
make  them  good  men,  and  good  sub^ 
jects  ?  Is  it  not  monstrous  that  such 'a 
body  should  be  permitted  to  issue  pro- 
clamations to  the  people,  command- 
ing them  to  give  up  aU  their  Bibles 
and  religious  tracts,  and  to  enforce 
obedience  by  pains  and  penalties? 
Down,  we  say,  with  the  detestable 
tyranny ! — call  all  this  no  longer  the 
worship  of  God  and  religious  liberty*- 
give  freedom  to  your  own  Clergy  and 
the  people — ^until  you  do  this,  hoast 
ho  more  of  your  love  for  your  Consti- 
tution, laws,  rights,  and  liberties.  You 
have  interfered  with  the  difpipline  of 
of  your  own  church  affdn  and  again 
hi  deGance  of  the  Clergy ,  you  have  in- 


terfered with  ihe  Protestant  dissenten^ 
—why  then  is  the  discipline  of  Catho* 
licism  to  be  spared  when  it  is  so  d»* 
structive  to  religion  and  the  paUic 
weal? 

It  is  not  for  us  to  say  what  the  go* 
vemment  may  be  disposed  to  do^  or 
what  it  may  be  able  to  do :  but  we  will 
say,  that  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  the 
established  Clergy  of  England  and 
Ireland,  to  petition  Parliament  forth- 
with to  restrain  all  other  rel^;ioo« 
teachers  from  possessing  means  ofoon« 
trolUng  the  people  which  are  denied  to 
them— and  to  render  it  highly  penal 
for  any  man  or  body  of  men  to  p!e- 
vent  the  people  by  threats  and  punish* 
ments  from  entering  their  Church, 
listening  to  their  instructions,  reading 
the  Scrintures,  &c.  If  thev  will  not 
defend  tneir  ovm  rights  ana  libertiea, 
who  is  to  defend  them?  This  will 
bring  the  question  fully  before  the 
British  Nation,  and  it  will  produce 
much  benefit.  It  is  the  more  neccfi* 
sary,  because  the  Popish  Priests  are 
actually  proselytizing  in  various  parts 
of  Great  Britain,  and  no  sooner  do 
they  make  converts,  than  these  are 
placed  under  that  bondage  where  no 
other  religion  or  reli^ous  teacher  can 
reach  them.  Cath(^cism,  in  every  part 
of  £urope,  is  at  this  moment  mauiijg 
offensive  war  on  Protestantism — it  is- 
everywhere  labouring  with  all  its  mi|g[ht 
to  make  proselytes — it  is  endeavouring 
to  destroy  old  laws  that  tell  against  it, 
and  to  procure  new  ones  of  the  most 
hateful  description  in  its  favour^it  is 
putting  forth  all  its  old  destructive 
principles—and  it  is  in  very  high  fa- 
vour with  nearly  all  the  govemmenta 
of  Europe.  We  trust  that  our  Clergy 
have  marked  this,  and  that  they  are 
aware  that  they  stand  at  the  head  of 
Protestantism,  that  the  battles  of  this 
religion  must  bo  fought  here  to  besue- 
cessful,  and  that  if  it  fall  here,  it  most 
fall  in  every  other  part  of  Europe. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  saying 
a  word  to  the  higher  portion  of  our  Ro- 
man Catholic  fellow-subjects.  You 
call  yourselves  the  friends  and  lawtn 
of  the  British  constitution, — why  then 
do  you  hold  opinions  touching  reliQ^^ 
oua  su^^iemac^ ,  %Le.  ^Xai^^x^m^  ckrobol' 
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^enerallj  entertained,  would  render  it  strict  right,  it  has  been  again  and 

a  tyranny  ?    You  call  yourselves  the  again  abandoned  by  your  champions ; 

friends  and  lovers  of  British  liberty,  it  was,  many  years  since,  abandoned 

ci^  and  religious, — why  then  do  you  t)y  Brougham  himself,  in  the  Edin- 

make  yourselves  the  slaves  of  a  priest-  burgh  Review.    Ireland  has  no  right 

hood,  and  deprive  millions  of  your  to  all  the  legislative  and'  executive  of 

hionble  brethren  of  every  vestige  of  Protestant  Britain  with  Papists.    Our 

■oeh  liberty^  in  spite  of  all  that  the  constitution  stands,  from  beginning  to 

conttitution  and  laws  can  do  to  prevent  end,  upon  the  principle  of  qualifica- 

yoa?    You  come  to  us  in  the  double  tion,  and  if  you  are  not  qualified  to 

character  of  slaves  and  tyrants, — you  hold  public  trusts,  you  have  no  right 

laden  from  head  to  foot  with  the  to  hold  them.    We  do  not  ask  you 


ehaitis  of  slavery ;  you  grind  millions  to  change  what  can  be  fairly  called 

(ofyoiir  countrymen  to  powder,  by  act-  the  doctrines,  but  we  ask  you  to 

x^g  as  the  tools  of  your  despots — and  change  the  discipline,  of  your  reli- 

yoa  beseech  us  to  place  in  your  hands  gion ;  and,  in  asking  this,  we  only  ask 

mirliberties!  We  snail  not  be  so  simple  you  to  do  what  we  have  ourselves 

aa  to  consent.  Shake  off  your  chains —  again  and  again  done  towards  our  own 

give  freedom  to  jour  bondsmen — ^har-  religion.  The  British  Protestants  wish 

monise  your  rehgion  with  our  consti-  you  to  possess  all  that  you  ought  to 

tation,  laws,  rights,  and  liberties,  and  possess — they  wish  you,  to  enjoy  all 

ipe  will  receive  you  as  brothers, — we  that  themselves  enjoy — they  vrisn  to 

will  make  you  our  rulers.    If  you  re-  make  you  their  equals — but  until  you 

frite,  you  shall  remain  as  you  are  for  separate  religion  from  politics,  render 

erer.    You  shall  worship  God  as  you  to  Grod  the  min^  that  are  God's,  and 

please,  but  you  shall  not  rule  us  as  you  to  Cssar  the  things  that  are  Cesar's, 

please.     You  may  call  the  pretended  make  your  priests  your  religious  teach- 

tmrades  and  other  nauseous  jugglery  of  ers  only,  instead  of  your  religions  and 

your  priests — the  suppression  of  the  political  tyrants — give  religious  iree- 

Sdriptures  -^  the  punishment  of  the  dom  to  the  millions  who  follow  you — 

people  for  entering  oxur  churches,  and  cease  to  war  against  Protestant  free- 

namng  our  books — the  depriving  the  dom — ^break  up  the  terrible  t)rranny 

pec^e  of  liberty  of  conscience,  &c.  which  you  havt  established  in  the 

&c  the  worship  of  God,  but  you  will  land— and  renounce  those  principles 

not  persuade  us  that  it  is  so.    If  you  which  are  not  less  at  variance  with 

redly  believe  all  this  to  be  the  worship  Christianity  than  vrith  British  rights 

of  God,  you  are  too  silly;  and  if  you  be-  and  liberties — until  you  do  all  this» 

Here  the  contrary,  and  still  insist  that  you  must  not  expect  to  be  the  legisla^ 

it  is  so,  you  are  too  knavish,  to  be  our  tors  and  ministers  of  Great  Britain* 
gOTcmors.    As  to  the  doctrine  of  ab« 
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It  ii  nowBomething  more  than  ele- 
ven jean  ago  einoe  the  — —  regiment 
of  in&ntry^  in  which  I  hore  a  commia- 
■ion,  hegan  to  muater  one  fine  May 
morning,  on  the  parade  ground  at 
Hythe.  An  order  had  reached  ua  two 
daya  before,  to  prepare  for  immediate 
■enrioe  in  the  Peninsula ;  and  on  the 
morning  to  which  I  allude,  we  were 
to  commence  our  march  for  that  pur- 
Boae.    The  port  of  embarkation  was 
Dorer,  a  pent  only  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant from  our  cantonments,  where  a 
couple  of  transports,  with  a  gun  brig 
aa  conToy,  were  waiting  to  receive  us. 
The  snort  space  of  time  which  in- 
tervened between  the  arrival  of  the 
loot,  and  the  eventful  day  which  saw 
its  directions  carried  into  effect,  was 
spent  by  mysdif,  and  by  my  brother 
meen,  in  making  the  best  of  pr#pa- 
ratioQs  which    circimistances  woald 
pennit  for  a  campaign.    Sundry  little 
pieces  of  furniture,  bv  the  help  of 
which  we  had  eontrivea  to  render  our 
bamck-roolhs    somewhat   habitable, 
were  sold  for  one  tenth  part  of  their 
▼alue ;  a  selection  was  made  from  our 
reapective  wardrobes,  of  such  articles 
of  apparel,  as,  being  in  a  state  of  tole- 
rable preservation,  promised  to  conti- 
nue for  the  longest  time  serviceable ; 
canteens  were  hastily  fitted  up,  and 
stored  with  tea,  sugar,  and  other  lux- 
oriea ;  cloaks  were  purchased  by  those 
who  possessed  them  not  before,  and 

Sit  in  a  state  of  repair  by  those  who 
d ;  in  a  word,  everything  was  done 
which  could  be  done  by  men  similar- 
ly situated,  not  even  forgetting  the 
payment  of  debts,  or  the  inditing  of 
nnewell  letters  in  due  form  to  absent 
IHends  and  relations^  Perhaps  the 
reader  may  be  curious  to  know  with 
what  stock  of  necessaries  the  generali- 
ty of  British  officers  were  wont,  in  the 
stirring  times  of  war,  to  be  contented. 
I  will  tell  him  how  much  I  myaelf 
packed  up  in  two  small  portmanteaus, 
so  fonned  as  to  be  an  equal  balance 
to  each  other,  when  slung  across  the 
bade  of  a  mule;  and  as  my  kit  was 
not  remarkable,  either  for  its  bulk  or 
ita  Bcantiness,  he  will  not  greatly  err, 
if  he  esteem  it  a  sort  of  medium  for 
thoae  of  my  comrades. 

In  one  of  those  portmanteauSf  then, 
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I  deposited  a  regimental  jadcet,  with 
all  ita  appendages    of  wings,  lace, 
&C. ;  two  pair  of  pey  trowaers,  ami* 
dry  waistcoats,  white-oobuxed  flaioid, 
da  a  few  changes  of  flannel  drawera  ; 
half  a  dozen  pairs  of  worsted  ato^ 
ings,  and  as  many  of  cotton.    In  tlie 
other  were  placed  six  shirts,  two  or 
three  cravats,  a  dressing-case  compe- 
tently filled,  one  undress  pelisae,  tbm 
pairs  of  boots,  two  pairs  of  shoes,  with 
night-caps,  podcet-nandkerchieft,  &e. 
&c  in  proportion.  Thus,  whilst  I  waa 
not  eocumoered  by  any  usdess  quan*- 
tity  of  apparel,  I  carried  with  me  quits 
enough  to  load  a  mule,  and  to  ensure 
myself  against  the  danger  of  falling 
short,  for  at  least  a  couple  of  years  to 
oome ;  and  after  providing  these  and 
all  other  necessary  articles,  I  retained 
five-and-twenty  pounds  in  my  pocket. 
This  sum,  indiNnl,  when  con  voted 
into  bullion,  dwindled  down  to  L.17> 
18s. ;  for  in  those  days  we  purchased 
dollars  at  the  rate  of  six  shillinga  lb* 

Eiece,  and  dobloons  at  five  ponnda; 
ut  even  L.17,  18s.  waa  no  bad  re« 
serve  for  a  subaltern  officer  in  a  marcb* 
ing  regiment ;  at  least  I  was  content* 
ed  with  it,  and  that  was  enough. 

It  will  readily  be  imagined  that  I 
was  a  great  deal  too  busy,  both  in 
body  and  mind,  to  devote  to  sleep 
many  of  the  hours  of  the  night  whicn 
preceded  the  day  of  our  intended  de« 
parture.  My  bodily  labours,  indeed, 
which  had  consisted  chiefly  in  packing, 
my  baggage,  and  bidding  adieu  to  the 
few  civilians  with  whom  I  had  finrmed 
an  acquaintance,  came  to  a  dose  two 
hours  before  midnight ;  but  my  body 
was  no  sooner  at  rest,  than  my  mind 
began  to  bestir  itsdf.  ''  So,"  said  I^ 
''  to-morrow  I  commence  my  milita* 
ry  career  in  real  earnest.  Well,  and 
mis  not  this  been  my  most  ardent  de* 
sire  from  the  first  moment  that  I  saw 
my  name  in  the  Gaaette  ?  Had  it  not 
been  the  most  prominent  petition  in 
my  daily  prayers,  for  nearly  a  twelve* 
month  past,  not  to  be  kept  idling 
away  my  youth  in  the  various  ooun<« 
try-towns  of  £ngland,  but  to  be  senty 
as  speedily  as  possible,  where  I  might 
have  an  oiiportunity  of  acquiring  a 
practical  knowled^  of  thftjat^^wwrn 
which  I  \vui  emYxtacaii^  *Y\m^  «hr  ^» 
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even  bo."  And  without  meaning  to 
proclaim  myself  a  fire-eater,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  no  individual  in 
the  corps  experienced  greater  satis&c- 
tion  than  I  did  at  the  prospect  heforc 
ine.  But  there  were  otner  thoughts 
which  obtruded  themselves  upon  me 
that  night,  and  they  savoured  a  good 
deal  of  the  melancholy. 

I  thought  of  home — of  my  father, 
my  mother,  and  my  sisters.  I  thought 
of  the  glorious  mountains,  and  the  fer- 
tile plains,  of  my  native  country,  and 
could  not  help  asking  myself  the  ques- 
tion, whether  it  was  probable  that  I 
should  ever  behold  them  again.  The 
chances  were,  that  I  should  not ;  and 
88  ray  home  had  always  been  to  me  a 
8cene  of  the  purest  and  most  perfect 
happiness,  as  I  loved  my  relatives  ten- 
derly, and  knew  that  I  was  tenderly 
beloved  by  them  in  return,  it  was  im- 
possible tor  me  not  to  experience  a 
pang  of  extreme  bitterness  at  the  idea, 
that  in  all  human  probability  I  should 
aee  their  faces  no  more. 

On  the  other  hand,  curiosity,  if  I 
may  call  it  by  so  feeble  a  term,  was  on 
full  stretch  respecting  the  future.  Now 
at  length  I  was  about  to  loarn  what 
war  really  was ;  how  hostile  armies 
met,  and  battles  were  decided;  and 
the  resolutions  which  I  consequently 
fovmed  as  to  my  own  proceedings,  the 
eagerness  with  which  I  longed  for  an 
opportunity  to  distinguish  myself,  and 
toe  restlessness  of  my  imagination, 
which  persisted  in  drawing  Uie  most 
ridiculous  pictures  of  events  which  ne« 
▼er  were,  and  never  could  be  realised, 
created  altogether  such  a  fever  in  my 
brain,  as  rendered  abortive  every  at- 
tempt to  sleep.  I  went  to  bed  at  ten 
o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
good  night's  rest,  and  of  being  fresh 
and  vigorous  in  the  morning ;  but  ele- 
ven, twelve,  and  one,  found  me  toss- 
ioff  about,  and  wide  awake ;  nor*oould 
I  nave  lain  in  a  state  of  unconscious- 
ness much  above  an  hour,  when  the 
sound  of  the  bugle  restored  me  to  my 
aenses. 

At  the  first  blast  I  sprang  from  my 
bed,  and,  drawing  aside  the  curtain  of 
my  window,  I  looked  out.  The  day 
was  just  banning  to  break ;  the  pa- 
rade ground,  into  which  I  gazed,  was 
as  yet  empt v,  only  two  or  three  figures, 
those  of  the  trumpeters^  who  were 
puffing  away  with  all  their  might,  be* 
ing  discernible  upon  it;  and  not  a 
souod  caold  he  distinguished,  except 


that  which  their  puffing  produced. 
The  moon  was  shining  brightly  over- 
head— not  a  breath  of  air  was  astir — 
in  short,  it  wn.s  just  half  past  three 
o'clock,  and  the  time  of  parade  was 
four.  I  dropped  the  curtain  again,  and 
addressed  myself  to  mv  toilette. 

Having  completed  this,  I  waited  for 
the  second  summons,  when  1  walked 
forth.  Were  I  to  live  a  hundred  years, 
I  shall  never  forget  that  morning. 
Day  had  dawned,  that  is  to  say,  the 
light  of  the  moon  was  overpowered  by 
the  increasing  brilliancy  of  the  twi- 
light ;  but  a  thick  haze,  rising  fh>m  Ae 
low  grounds,  rendered  objects  even 
more  indistinct  and  obscure  than  they 
had  been  half  an  hour  before.  When 
I  openetl  my  door,  therefore,  though 
a  confused  hum  of  voices,  a  clattering 
of  canteens,  the  tread  of  footsteps,  and 
occasionally  the  dash  of  arms,  struck 
upon  my  ear,  I  could  see  nothing. 
This  did  not,  however,  last  long.  The 
rising  sun  gradually  dispelled  tne  fog, 
and  in  a  few  moments  I  beheld  com« 
panics  mustering  in  all  fonns.  Min- 
gling in  the  ranks,  1  could  likewise 
distinguish  the  dress  of  females ;  and 
as  the  noise  of  assembling  gradually 
subsided  into  the  stillness  of  order, 
the  half-suppressed  shriek,  or  the  half« 
stifled  sob,  became  more  and  more  au- 
dible. 

There  are  not  many  scenes  in  hu- 
man life  more  striking,  or  more  har- 
rowing to  the  ftelings  of  him  who  re- 
gards it  for  the  first  time,  than  the 
oeparture  of  a  regiment  upon  foreign 
service.  By  the  customs  of  the  army 
only  six  women  for  each  company  are 
allowed  to  follow  their  husbands,  who 
are  chosen  by  lot  out  of  perhaps  twenty 
or  thirty.  The  casting  of  lots  is  usu- 
ally deferred  till,  at  least,  the  evening 
previous  to  the  marching  of  the  corps, 
probably  with  the  humane  design  of 
leaving  to  each  female,  as  longas  it  can  be 
left,  the  enjoyment  of  that  greatest  of 
all  earthly  blessipgs,  hope.  The  con- 
sequence then  is,  that,  a  full  sense  of 
her  forlorn  condition  coming  all  at 
once  upon  the  wretched  creature  who 
is  to  be  abandoned,  produces,  in  many 
instances,  a  Violence  of  grief,  the  dis- 
play of  which,  it  is  impossible  to  wit- 
ness with  any  degree  of  indifference. 
Many  were  the  agonizing  scenes  of  the 
kind  which  it  was  my  fortune  this  day 
to  witness ;  but  there  was  one  so  pe- 
culiarly distressing,  so  much  more  de- 
fecting in  all  its  points,  than  the  rest. 
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that  I  am  tempted  to  give  you,  Mr 
Nwth,  a  detail  of  it,  even  at  the  risk 
of  being  thought  the  writer  of  a  ro- 
mance. I  recollect  having  read  in  that 
amusing  work,  "  The  Hermit  in  the 
Country,"  an  anecdote  very  similar  in 
many  retpects,  to  the  one  which  I  am 
now  going  to  relate.  You  are  not,  how- 
erer^  to  suppose,  that  the  two  stories 
bore  a  common  origin,  namely  the 
imaginations  of  those  by  whom  they 
are  told.  The  worthy  Hermit's  tale 
probably  rests  upon  no  better  founda- 
tion ;  but  mine  is  a  true  story,  and  its 
truth  will  no  doubt  be  attested  by 
several  of  your  readers :  that  is,  sup- 
posing you  to  have  any  readers  in  the 
—  regiment  of  foot. 

About  three  months  previous  to  the 
day  of  embarkation,  a  batch  of  recruits 
bad  joined  the  regiment  iVom  Scot- 
land. Among  them  was  a  remarkably 
fine  voung  Highlander ;  a  native,  if  I 
recollect  right,  of  Balquidder,  adled 
Duncan^Stewart.  Duncan  was  in  all 
zespects  a  good  soldier ;  he  was  dean, 
sober,  orderly,  and  well  beloved ;  but 
he  seemed  to  be  of  a  singularly  me- 
lancholy temper ;  never  mixing  in  the 
ifwrts  and  amusemen  ts  of  his  com  rades, 
nor  even  speaking  except  when  he  was 
obliged  to  speak.  It  so  happened  that 
the  pay-seijeant  of  Duncan's  company 
waslikcwise  a  Highlander ;  and  High- 
landers, being  of  all  description  of  per- 
sons the  most  national,  nc  very  soon 
b^an  to  interest  himself  about  the 
&te  of  the  young  recruiL  At  first 
Duncan  shrunk  back  even  from  his 
advances,  but  it  is  not  natural  for  the 
human  heart,  especially  during  the 
season  of  youth,  to  continue  long  in- 
different to  acts  of  kindness ;  so  Dun- 
can gradually  permitted  honest  31'- 
Intyrc  to  insinuito  himself  into  his 
good  graces ;  and  they  became,  before 
long,  bosom  friends. 

When  tlicy  had  continuc<l  for  some 
weeks  on  a  tooting  of  intimacy,  Dun- 
eah  did  not  scru])le  to  make  his  friend 
the  Serjeant  acquainted  with  the  cause 
of  his  dejection.  1 1  was  simply  this :— - 

Duncan  was  the  son  of  a  Higliland 
fiumer,  who,  like  many  of  his  country- 
men in  that  situation,  cultivated  bar- 
ley for  the  purpose  of  making  whisky  ; 
in  plain  language,  was  a  determined 
smuggler.  Not  tlir  from  the  abode  of 
Stewart,  dwelt  an  exciseman  of  the 
name  of  Young,  who  being  extremely 
active  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
h44  on  various  occasions  made  seizure 


of  his  neighboors'  kegs  as  they  were  oh 
tlicir  march  towards  the  low-countries. 
This  was  an  offence  which  the  High- 
lander of  course  could  not  forgive ; 
and  there  accordingly  subsisted'  be- 
tween the  smuggler  and  the  ganger, 
a  degree  of  antipathy  far  surpassing 
anything  of  which  it  is  easy  for  us  to 
form  a  copception.  It  must  however 
be  confessed,  that  the  feeling  of  hatred 
was  all  on  one  side.  Stewart  hated 
Young  for  presuming  to  interfere  with 
his  honest  calling ;  and  despised  him, 
because  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
bom  in  the  shire  of  Renfrew ;  where- 
as Young  was  disposed  to  behave 
civilly  to  nis  neighbour,  on  every  oc-  . 
casioii  except  when  his  whisky  casks 
happened  to  come  in  the  way. 

Ganger  Young  had  an  only  and  a 
very  pretty  daughter,  a  girl  of  eighteen 
years  of  age,  with  whom,  Duncan,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  fell  in  love.     The 
maiden  returned  his  love,  at  which  I 
am  by  no  means  surprised,  for  a  hand- 
somer or  more  manly-looking  youth  oqe 
would  not  desire  to  see ;  but,  alas,  old 
Stewart  would  not  hear  of  their  union ; 
absolutely  commanding  his  son,  under 
penalty  of  his  heaviest  malediction, 
not  to  think  of  her  again.    The  au- 
thority of  parents  over  their  children, 
even  after  they  have  grown  up  to  the 
age  of  manhood,  is  in  Scotland  vdry 
great,  and  so  Duncan  would  not  dis- 
pute his  father*s  will ;  and  finding  all 
entreaty  to  alter  it  useless,  he  deter- 
mined to  sacrifice  inclination  to  duty, 
and  to  meet  his  pretty  Mary  no  more. 
In  this  resolution  he  adhered  for 
several  days,  but,  to  use  his  own  words> 
"  cang  where  I  would,  and  do  what  I 
liket,  I  aye  saw  her  before  me.   I  saw 
her  once,  to  tell  her  what  my  father 
had  said ;  indeed  we  were  baith  gay 
sure  how  it  would  be,  before  I  spak  to 
him  ava;  in  troth  the  look  she  gae 
me,  M*lntyre,  I  ne'er  forgot  it,  and  I 
never  can  forget  it.     It  haunted  me 
like  a  ghaist  baith  night  and  day." 

The  conseciuence  of  constantly  be- 
holding such  a  vision  may  easily  bo 
imagined.  Duncan  forgot  his  determi- 
nation and  his  duty,  and  found  him- 
self one  evening,  he  scarce  knew  how, 
once  more  walking  with  JMary  by  the 
loch  side.  This  occurred  again  and 
again.  The  meetings  were  the  more 
sweet  because  they  were  secret,  and 
they  ended-— as  such  stolen  meetings 
geuendlv  end  among  persons  of  their 
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of  beeomixig  a  fitlher,  befiire  he  was  a 
hiuband. 

This «  howeyer,  was  not  to  he  per- 
mitted ;  Duncan  was  too  tenderly  at- 
tached to  Mary,  to  suflfer  disgrace  to 
fidl  upon  her,  even  though  he  should 
incor  the  threatened  penalty  of  a  fa- 
ther's curse  by  marrying;  so  he  re- 
Bolyed,  at  all  haiards,  to  ma^e  her  his 
wife.  The  reader  is  no  doubt  aware,  that 
marriages  are  much  more  easily  con- 
tracted in  Scotland,  than  on  the  south 
side  of  the  TWieed.  An  exchange  of 
lines,  as  it  is  called,  that  is  to  say,  a 
mutual  agreement  to  live  as  man  and 
wife,  drawn  up  and  signed  by  a  young 
man  and  a  young  woman,  constitutes 
SB  indisputable  a  union  in  North  Bri- 
tain, as  if  the  marriage  ceremony  had 
been  read  or  uttered  by  a  clergyman  ; 
and  to  this  method  of  uniting  their 
destinies  Duncan  and  Mary  had  re- 
eourse.  They  addressed  a  letter,  the 
one  to  the  other,  in  which  he  ac- 
knowledged her  to  be  his  wife,  and 
alie  acknowledged  him  to  be  her  hus- 
band ;  and,  having  made  an  exchange 
of  them,  they  became  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  married  couple. 

Having  thus  gone  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  will  of  his  father,  Duncan 
was  by  no  means  easy  in  bis  own  mind. 
He  well  knew  the  unforgiving  temper 
of  the  man  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  ; 
he  knew  likewise  that  his  disobedience 
could  not  be  long  kept  a  secret,  and 
the  nearer  the  period  approached  which 
would  compel  a  disclosure,  the  more 
anxious  and  uncomfortable  he  became. 
At  length  the  time  arrived  when  he 
must  either  acknowledge  his  marriafre, 
or  leave  Mary  to  infamy.  It  was  the 
season  of  Doun  fair,  and  Duncan  was 
entrusted  vrith  the  care  of  a  drove  of 
aheep  which  were  to  be  disposed  of  at 
that  market.  Having  bid  farewell  to 
his  wife,  he  set  oul,  still  carrying  hia 
■ecret  with  him,  but  determine  to 
disclose  it  by  letter,  as  soon  as  he 
should  readi  Doun.  His  object  in 
acting  thus  was,  partly,  to  escape  the 
first  burst  of  his  father's  anger,  and 
partly  with  the  hope,  that,  having 
escaped  it,  he  might  be  received  at  his 
ntnm  with  forgiveness ;  but  then  the 
poor  feUow  had  no  opportunity  of  as- 
eertaining  the  success  of  his  scheme. 

When  he  reached  Doun,  Duncan 
felt  himself  fkr  too  unhappy  to  attend 
to  business.  He  accordingly  entrust- 
ed die  sale  of  his  sheep  to  a  neighbour ; 
Mui  Bitting  down  in  one  of  the  public 


houses,  wrote  that  letter  which  had 
been  the  subject  of  his  meditations 
ever  since  he  left  Balquidder.  Having 
completed  this,  Duncan  bravely  de- 
termined to  forget  his  sorrows  for  a 
while,  for  which  purpose  he  swallow- 
ed a  dose  of  whisky,  and  entered  into 
conversation  with  the  company  about 
him,  among  whom  were  several  sol- 
diers^ fine,  merry,  hearty  fellows,  who, 
with  their  corporal,  were  on  the  look- 
out for  recruits.  The  leader  of  the 
party  was  a  skilful  man  in  his  voca- 
tion ;  he  admired  the  fine  proportions 
of  the  youth  before  him,  and  deter- 
mined to  inlist  him  if  he  could.  For 
this  purpose  more  whisky  was  order- 
ed,— ^funny  histories  were  told  by  him 
and  his  companions— Duncan  was 
plied  with  dram  after  dram,  till  at 
length  he  became  completely  inebria- 
ted, and  the  shilling  was  put  into  hia 
hand.  No  time  was  given  him  to  re- 
cover from  his  surprise ;  for,  long  ere 
the  effects  of  intoxication  had  evapo- 
rated, Duncan  was  on  his  way  to  Ed- 
inburgh. Here  he  was  instantly  em- 
barked with  a  number  of  young  men 
similarly  situated  ;  and  he  actually 
reached  head-quarters  without  having 
had  an  opportunity  so  much  as  to  in- 
form his  relations  of  his  fate. 

The  sequel  of  Duncan's  story  is  soon 
told.  Having  obtained  permission 
from  the  commanding  officer,  he  wrote 
to  Scotland  for  his  wife,  who  joyfully 
hastened  to  join  him.  Her  father  did 
what  he  could,  indeed,  to  prevent  this 
step  ;  not  from  any  hatred  towards 
his  daughter,  to  whom  he  had  behaved 
with  great  kindness  in  her  distress, 
but  because  he  knew  how  uncomfort- 
able was  the  sort  of  life  which  she 
must  lead  as  the  wife  of  a  private  sol- 
dier ;  but  Mary  resisted  every  en- 
treaty to  remain  apart  from  Duncan  ; 
she  had  been  in  a  state  of  utter  misery 
during  the  many  weeks  in  which  she 
was  left  in  ignorance  of  his  situation ; 
and,  now  that  she  knew  where  he  was 
to  be  found,  nothing  should  hinder  her 
from  following  him.  Though  far  gone 
in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  she  set  out  in- 
stantly for  the  south  of  England  ;  and 
having  endured  with  patience,  all  in- 
conveniences attendant  upon  her  want 
of  experience  as  a  traveller,  she  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  Hythe,  just  one 
week  previous  to  the  embarkation  of 
the  regiment. 

This  ill-fated  couple  were  hardly 
brought  together  when  they  were  once 
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more  doomed  to  part  Poor  Mary's 
name  came  up  among  the  names  of 
tlioee  who  should  remain  behind  the 
regiment,  and  no  language  of  mine 
can  do  justice  to  the  scene  which  took 
place.  I  was  not  present  when  the 
women  drew  their  tickets ;  hut  I  was 
told  by  M'Intyre,  that  when  Mary  un- 
rolled the  slip  of  paper,  and  read  up- 
on it  the  fatal  words,  "  To  be  left," 
she  looked  as  if  Heaven  itself  were  in- 
capable of  adding  one  additional  pang 
to  her  misery.  Holding  it  with  both 
hands,  at  the  full  stretch  of  her  arms 
from  her  face,  she  gazed  upon  it  for 
some  minutes  without  speaking  a  word^ 
though  the  natural  succession  of  co- 
lour and  deadly  paleness  upon  her 
checks,  told  how  severe  was  the  strug- 
gje  which  was  coing  on  within ;  till 
at  length,  completely  overpowered  b^ 
her  own  sensations,  she  crushed  it 
between  her  palms,  and  fell  senseless 
into  the  arms  of  a  female  who  stood 
near. 

That  night  was  spent  by  Duncan 
and  his  wife  exactly  as  it  was  to  be 
supposed  that  it  would  be  spent.  They 
dia  not  so  much  as  lie  down ;  but  the 
moments  Byyed  on  in  spite  of  their 
watchfulness, — and  at  last  the  bugle 
sounded.  When  I  came  upon  the 
ground,  I  saw  Duncan  standing  in  his 
place,  but  Mary  was  not  near  him. 
The  wives  of  the  few  soldiers  who 
were  left  behind  to  form  a  depot,  ha- 
ving kindly  detained  her  in  the  bar- 
rack-room* But,  just  before  the  co- 
lumn began  to  move,  she  rushed  fortli; 
and  tlie  scream  which  she  uttered,  as 
she  flew  toward  Duncan,  was  heard 
diroughout  the  whole  of  the  ranks. — 
*'  Duncan,  Duncan,"  the  poor  thing 
cried,  as  she  clung  wildly  round  his 
neck:  '^  Oh,  Duncan,  Duncan  Stewart, 
ye're  no  gawn  to  leave  me  again,  and 
me  sae  near  bein^  a  mother!  O,  Ser- 
jeant M'Intyrc,  dinna  tok'  him  awa'  1 
if  ye  hae  ony  pity,  dinna,  dinna  tak' 
him ! — O,  sir,  yell  let  me  gang  wi' 
him  ?"  she  added,  turning  to  one  of  the 
officers  who  stood  by ;  *'  for  the  love  of 
Heaven,  if  ye  hae  ony  pity  in  ye, 
dinna  separate  us !" 

Poor  Duncan  stood  all  this  while  in 
silence,  leaning  his  forehead  upon  the 
muaile  of  his  firelock,  and  supporting 
his  wretched  wife  upon  his  arm.  He 
abed  no  tears— which  is  more  than  I 
can  say  for  myself,  or  indeed  for  al- 
most any  private  or  officer  upon  the 
parade— his  grief  was  evidently  be* 


yond  them.  "  Ye  may  come  m  far 
as  Dover,  at  least,"  he  at  length  aaid, 
in  a  sort  of  murmur ;  and  the  poor 
creature  absolutely  shrieked  with  de* 
light  at  the  reprieve. 

The  band  now  struck  up,  and  the  cch 
lumn  began  to  move,  the  men  shout- 
ing, partly  to  drown  the  cries  of  the 
women,  and  partly  to  express  their 
own  willingness  to  meet  tne  enemy. 
Mary  walked  by  the  aide  of  her  hne« 
band ;  but  she  looked  more  like  a  mo« 
ving  corpse  than  a  living  creatures- 
She  was  evidently  sufienng  acutely^ 
not  only  in  mind  but  in  body ;  indeed, 
we  had  not  proceeded  above  three 
miles  on  our  ioumey,  before  she  waa 
seized  with  the  pains  of  labour.  It 
would  have  been  the  height  of  barbe* 
rity  to  have  hindered  her  unfortunate 
husband,  under  these  drcumstanoea, 
from  halting  to  take  care  of  her  ;  ao 
having  received  his  promise  to  join  the 
regiment  again  betore  dark,  we  per- 
mitted  him  to  fall  out  of  the  ranks. 
Fortunately  a  cottage  stood  at  no&reat 
distance  from  the  road  side,  into  wnich 
he  and  his  friend  M^Intyre  removed 
her ;  and  while  there,  I  have  reason 
to  believe,  she  waa  received  with  great 
humanity,  and  treated  with  kindness; 
indeed,  tne  inhabitants  of  the  cottage 
must  have  been  devoid  of  everything 
human  except  the  form,  baa  they 
treated  a  young  woman  so  situated, 
otherwise  than  kindly. 

A  four  hoivs'  march  brought  the 
regiment  in  liigh  spirits,  and  m  good 
or(ier,  into  Dover.  Aa  a  matter  of 
course,  the  inhabitants  filled  their 
windows,  and  thronged  the  streets,  to 
witness  the  embarkation  of  a  body  of 
their  countrymen,  of  whom  it  was 
more  than  probable  that  few  would 
return  ;  nor  nave  I  any  cause  to  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  the  good  wishes  which 
they  expressed,  fur  our  success  and 
safety.  It  is  only  during  the  dull 
times  of  peace,  or,  which  amounti  to 
the  same  thing,  when  troops  are  lying 
idly  in  a  garrison  town,  that  fceunm 
of  mutual  jealousy  arise  between  the 
inhabitants  and  the  soldiers. 

As  the  men  came  in  fresh,  and, 
which  by  no  means  invariably  fbUowa, 
sober,  little  more  tlian  half  an  hovur 
was  spent  in  embarking.  The  trans- 
ports, fortunately,  lay  along-side  the 
pier ;  consequently,  tnere  was  no  need 
to  employ  boots  for  the  removal  of  the 
troops  and  baggage ;  but  boaxda^ib^ 
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the  deck^  the  companies  filed  easily 
and  r^ularly  into  their  respective 
shipa.  Wc  were  not,  however,  to  sail 
tm  the  following  morning,  the  re- 
mainder of  that  day  being  allowed  for 
laying  in  sea-stock ;  and  hence,  as  soon 
as  they  had  seen  the  men  comfort- 
ably housed,  the  officers  adjourned  to 
die  Tarious  inns  in  the  place. 
^  Like  my  companions,  I  returned 
again  \m  shore  as  soon  as  1  had  attend- 
e3  to  the  comforts  of  my  division ;  but 
my  mind  was  too  full  of  the  image  of 
poor  Mary,  to  permit  my  entering 
with  gusto  into  the  various  amuse- 
ments of  my  friends.  I  preferred 
walking  back  in  the  direction  of  Hy  the, 
with  the  hope  of  meeting  M*Intyre, 
and  ascertaining  how  the  poor  creature 
did;  I  walked,  however,  for  some 
time,  before  any  traveller  made  his 
appearance.  At  length,  when  the  in- 
terest which  I  had  felt  in  the  fate  of 
the  young  couple  was  beginning  in 
some  degree  to  moderate,  and  I  was 
meditating  a  return  to  the  inn,  I  saw 
two  soldiers  moving  towards  me.  As 
they  approached,  I  readily  discovered 
that  they  were  Duncan  and  his  friend ; 
so  I  waited  for  them.  '^  Duncan  Stew- 
art/' said  I,  "  how  is  your  wife  ?" — 


The  poor  fellow  did  not  answer,  but, 
touching  his  cap,  passed  on.  ^'  How 
is  his  wife,  INPIntyre  ?"  said  I  to  the 
Serjeant,  who  stood  still.  The  honest 
Scotchman  burst  into  tears;  and  as  soon 
as  he  could  command  himself,  he  laco- 
nically answered,  "  She  is  at  rest,  sir." 
From  this  I  guessed  that  she  was  dead ; 
and  on  more  minute  inquiry,  I  learn- 
ed it  was  even  so ; — she  died  a  few  mi- 
nutes after  they  removed  her  into  the 
cottage,  without  having  brought  her 
child  into  the  world.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  save  the  infant,  by  performing 
the  CiTsarean  operation,  but  without 
effect ;  it  hardly  breathed  at  all. 

Though  the  officer  who  commanded 
the  depot  was  sent  for,  and  offered  to 
take  the  responsibility  upon  himself, 
if  Duncan  wished  to  remain  behind  for 
the  purpose  of  burying  his  wife,  the 
poor  fellow  would  not  avail  himself  of 
the  offer.  All  that  he  desired  was  a 
solemn  assurance  from  the  officer  that 
he  would  sec  his  dear  Mary  decently 
interred ;  and  as  soon  as  the  promise 
was  given,  the  young  widower  hasted 
to  join  his  regiment.  He  scarcely 
spoke  after ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  first 
who  fell  atler  the  regiment  landed  in 
Spain. 


Chap.  II. 


I  HAVE  seldom  witnesscil  a  more 
beautiful  summer's  day  than  that  on 
which  our  ships  cast  loose  from  their 
moorings,  and  put  to  sea.  It  was  post 
noon  before  the  tide  arose,  consequent- 
ly the  whole  town  of  Dover  was  afoot 
to  watch  our  departure.  Crowds  of 
well-dressed  people  stood  \ipon  the 
pier^  bidding  us  larewell  with  hearty 
cheers,  and  wavin;j;  of  tlirir  hats  and 
handkerchief^ — salutes  which  we  cor- 
dially answered,  by  shouting  and  wa- 
ving ours  in  return.  But  the  wind  was 
£ur,  and  the  tide  in  our  favour.  Objects 
on  shore  became  gradually  more  and 
more  indistinct;  the  shouts  grew  faint- 
er and  fainter,  and  at  length  were 
heard  no  more.  All  the  sail  was  set 
which  our  frail  masts  were  capable  of 
carnring;  and  longbefore  dark,  nothing 
couul  be  distinguished  of  Dover,  or  its 
magnificent  cliils,  except  a  faint  and 
vapouring  outline. 

The  favourable  breeze  which  carried 

us  so  rapidly  beyond  the  straits  of 

Dorer,  did  not,  however,  last  long. 

We  had  just  caught  sight  of  the  low- 

7jiii^  point  of  J>ungcnesRj   when  it 


suddenly  chopped  round,  and  blew  a 
IKTfect  hurricane  in  our  teeth.  It  was, 
indeed,  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
we  succeeded  in  getting  so  near  the 
head-land,  as  to  obtain  some  shelter 
from  the  rolling  sea  which  came  up 
Channel ;  and  here  we  had  the  misery 
to  remain,  consuming  our  soa  stock  for 
no  pur^iose,  and  growlin;:;  ovtr  the  in- 
constancy of  the  v.'indy  clement  for  a 
space  of  time  considerably  exceeding 
a  week.  I  have  spent  many  disajrree- 
able  weeks — that  is,  many  weeks  which 
might  have  been  more  profitably  and 
more  pleasantly  spent ;  but  one  more 
utterly  insipid  than  this — more  gal- 
ling to  the  spirits,  or  more  trying  to 
the  tenqxT,  I  cannot  recollect.  Kvcn 
now,  at  the  distance  of  eleven  long 
years,  I  remember  it,  arid  the  very 
name  of  Dungencss,  as  abomination  in 
mine  ears. 

At  length  the  gale  moderated,  and 
we  once  more  put  to  sea ;  but  only  to 
l>e  driven  hither  and  thither  by  tho 
most  provokingly  adverse  weather  to 
which  men  thirsting  for  military  glory 
were  ever  exposed.     Hastings,  Kasc<- 
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bourne,  Brighton,  Worthing,  all  made  more  than  three  or  fiour  miles  fVom 

their  appearance  in  succession,  and  shore,  and  that  we  were  moving  stea- 

all  remained  so  long  in  sight  that  dily  along  at  the  rate  of  five  roiles  and 

we  cordially  wished  them  en^lphed  a  half  in  the  hour.  Soon  after,  a  mer« 

in  the  ocean.  At  the  same  tetlious  rate  chant  vessel  hailed  us,  by  which  we 

we  moved  onwards  till  Plymouth  bar-  were  informed  of  the  issue  of  the  baU 

bour  lay  before  us ;  into  which  we  ties  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  of  the  invet« 

were  necessitated  to  put,  for  the  pur-  ture  of  St  Sebastian's ;  and  I  had  the 

pose  of  renewing  our  fresh  provisions  farther  gratification  of  beholding  the 

and  water.  gun-brig,  under  whose  convoy  we  lail* 

In  this  place  nearly  another  precious  ed,  make  prize  of  a  tight-built  Ameri- 

week  was  wasted  ;  consequently  July  can  privateer  schooner ;  but  I  could  aee 

was  far  advanced  ere  we  could  be  said  nothing  as  yet  of  the  harbour  of  Paw- 

to  have  commenced  our  voyage  in  ear-  ages,  towards  which  we  were  bounds 

nest,  nor  was  it  till  the  13th  day  of  and  this  day,  accordingly,  passed  on  as 

August,  1813,  that  the  bold  outline  of  tlie  other  had  done,  under  the  galling 

the  Spanish  coast  became  discernible,  pressure  of  hope  deferred. 

In  crossing  the  Bay  of  Biscay  we  had  On  the  L7th  of  August,  the  first  de« 

been  baffled  by  continual  calms,  and  dsive  indication  of  our  approach  to  the 

tossed  about  by  the  swell  which  al-  seatof  war  was  discovered,  in  the  sound 

ways  prevails  there ;  our  sails  were,  for  of  a  heavy  cannonade,  heard  at  finit 

the  most  part,  perfectly  useless,  flap-  indistinctly,  but  becoming  every  hour 

ping  indolently  upon  the  masts ;  and  more  and  more  audible.  This,  we  had 

thouch  we  did  our  best  to  keep  up  a  little  doubt,  proceeded  from  the  town 

good  neart,  we  were  all,  both  officers  of  St  Sebastian's,  and  from  the  batte« 

and  men,  beginning  to  wish  ourselves  ries  of  its  besiegers ;  but  it  was  in  vain 

anywhere  rather  than  cooped  up  in  a  that  we  turned  our  glasses  in  the  di« 

transport,  when  a  cry  of  land,  from  rection  of  the  sound,  with  the  hope  of 

the  mast-head,  attracted  our  attention,  ascertaining  whether  or  not  our  sup^ 

We  had  kept  our  direct  course  so  position    was  correct.      Though    we 

well,    notwithstanding   the  frequent  strainedour  eyes  with  the  utmost  anxi- 

calms  and  adverse  breezes  to  which  we  ety  as  long  as  day-light  lasted,  nothing 

had  been  exposed,  that  the  only  coast  could  be  descried  wliich  we  desired  to 

wemade,  after  losing  sight  of  the  Scilly  behold,  and  we  were  once  more  com« 

Isles,  was  that  of  Biscay.  The  province  pelled  to  contemplate  with  resignation 

of  Biscay  is  in  general  rugged  and  the  prospect  of  spending  another  night 

mountainous,  the  Pyrenees  extending,  in  the  extreme  confinement  of  a  cabin, 

in  some  places,  to  tne  water's  edge —  The  dawn  of  the  following  day,  how« 

and  hence  the  voyager  who  beholds  ever,  excited  new  and  livelier  feelings 

that  coast  for  the  first  time  is  apt  to  within  us,  when  we  found  ourselves 

imagine  himself  near  the  conclusion  of  within  a  few  hours  sail  of  the  landing* 

his  voyage  long  before  the  situation  of  place,  in  a  situation  perhaps  as  inte* 

the  vessel  authorises  him  so  to  do.  resting  as  can  well  be  imagined  to  the 

Such  was  precisely  the  case  with  us  mind  of  a  soldier, 

on  the  present  occasion.   Turning  our  On  ascending  the  deck  of  our  ship 

eyes  in  the  direction  to  which  the  look-  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 

out  seaman  pointed,  and  beholding  a  18tb,  I  perceived  that  we  were  lying, 

line  of  coast  so  bold,  as  that  almost  all  under  the  influence  of  a  dead  ealm, 

its  features  were  clearly  distinguish-  within  range  of  the  guns  of  the  Castle 

able,  we  fondly  flattered  ourselves  that  of  St  Sebastian's,  and  at  a  distance  of 

this  evening,  or  the  next  morning  at  perhaps  a  mile  and  a  half,  or  two 

latest,  would  see  us  on  shore;  but  hour  miles,  from  shore.     This  fortress  is 

after  hour  passed  by  without  bringing  built  upon  the  summit  of  a  perpendi- 

us  in  any  sensible  degree  nearer  to  the  cular  rock,  of  the  height  of  perhaps 

object  of  our  gaze.     The  wind,  too,  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  the  foot  of 

which  had  hitherto  blown  agamst  us,  which  is  washed  on  three  sides  by  the 

was  now  in  oiur  favour ;  yet  day-light  sea,  and  when  viewed,  as  we  then 

departed,  and  we  could  not  so  much  as  viewed  it,  from  the  water,  presents  as 

tell  wheUier  we  had  gained  upon  the  formidable  an  appearance  as  any  forti- 

land,  or  otherwise.    Next  morning,  fied  place  need  to  present.    Its  wotka^ 

when  I  ascended  the  dedc,  I  was  de-  owins  ^o  lYie  ^esX  Vv€\^\.,  «x^  -^^m^ 

hg^ted  to  perceive  that  we  were  not  oom^UtVf  \>c^otA.  \>Mi  icw2^  «>  '^ 
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ksUttoil  from  a  hostile  squadron; 
whilst  powerful  hatterien,  nsing  tier 
above  tier^  wherever  any  platfonn  in 
the  rock  has  permitted  them  to  be 
erectedj  threaten  with  inevitable  de- 
stmctioD  any  vessel  which  maj  rash« 
I7  venture  within  reach  of  their  fire. 
On  the  right  of  the  castle  is  a  small 
bay^  which  forms  an  extremely  com- 
modious harbour^  and  which  is  shel- 
tered from  the  weather  by  a  little 
island  or  mole,  sO  placed,  as  that  only 
one  ship  at  a  time  can  pass  between  it 
and  the  fort ;  whilst  on  the  left,  again, 
the  river  Gurumea,  passing  close  un- 
der the  walls  of  the  town,  joins  the 
sea  at  the  base  of  the  castle  rock.  At 
a  distance  of  perhaps  a  mile  and  a 
half,  or  two  miles,  several  high  hills 
tnclose  the  place  on  every  side,  be- 
tween whicn  and  the  ramparts  the 
country  is  flat^  and  the  soil  sandy  and 
nnfiruitful. 

The  reader  has  not,  I  dare  say,  for- 
gotten, that  after  the  battle  of  Vitto- 
ria.  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  at  the  head 
of  the  5th  division  of  the  British  ar- 
my, achieved  a  succesdou  of  petty  vic- 
tories over  detached  bodies  of  the  ene- 
my, and  finally  sat  down  before  the 
town  of  St  Sebastian's.  On  the  17th 
of  July,  the  convent  of  St  Bertholomc, 
which  is  built  upon  one  of  the  heights 
hist  alluded  to,  and  which  the  French 
had  fortified  with  great  diligence  and 
eare,  was  taken  by  assault,  and  on  the 
same  night  the  ground  for  the  trenches 
was  broken.  As  the  troops  worked  for 
their  lives,  blue  lights  being  thrown 
oat  fVom  the  city,  and  a  smart  fire 
kept  up  upon  them  all  the  while,  they 
laboured  with  such  assiduity,  as  to  e£. 
feet  a  pretty  secure  cover  for  them- 
selves before  morning,  and  the  sandy 
adl  of  the  place  being  highly  favour- 
able to  such  operations,  the  first  pa- 
lallel  was  drawn  within  a  moderate 
space  of  time.  The  trenches,  indeed, 
were  completed,  and  breaching  bat- 
teries erected  by  the  Slst,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  which  day  upwards  of  forty 
pieces  of  ordnance  opened  their  fire 
upon  the  place ;  and  so  incessant  and 
so  efibctufd  was  their  practice,  that,  on 
the  evening  of  the  S4th  a  breach  was 
effected. 

As  the  breach  seemed  practicable, 

and  as  Sir  Thomas  was  aware  that  the 

advance  of  the  whole  araiy  was  de- 

Liyed  only  till  this  important  place 

jfbouJd  faJlj,  be  determined  to  lose  no 

time  In  bringing  mfittien  to  the  is- 


.  sue  of  a  storm,  and  onlers  were  ac- 
cordingly given  that  the  troons  should 
fbrm  in  the  trenches  after  uark,  and 
be  ready  to  commence  the  assault  as 
soon  as  the  state  of  the  tide  would 
permit  the  river  to  be  forded.    This 
occurred    about   two  o'clock  in   the 
morning  of  the  25th,  when  the  storm- 
ing party  advanced  with  great  gal- 
lantry to  the  attack;  but  whether  it 
was  that  the  breach  was  not  sufiicient- 
ly  assailable,  or  that  some  panic  seized 
toe  leading  divisions,  the  attack  en- 
tirely failed.   A  sudden  cry  of  "  Re- 
treat, retreat !"  arose  just  as  the  first 
company  had  gained  the  summit  of 
the  rampart ;  it  spread  with  extraor- 
dinary rapidity  through  the  column, 
and  some  houses,  which  were  close  to 
the  wall  of  the  town,  taking  fire  at 
the  instant,  all  became  confusion  and 
dismay.    Those  who  were  already  on 
the  breach,  turned  round,  and  rushed 
against  those  who  were  ascending ;  of 
these  many  missed  their  footing,  and 
fell ;  and  the  enemy,  keeping  up  a 
tremendous  fire  of  grape,  musketry, 
and  grenades  all  the  while,  the  whole 
column   speedily  lost  its  order  and 
tractability.     A  retreat,  or  rather  a 
flight,  accordingly  began  in  real  ear- 
nest ;  and  happy  was  he  who  first 
made  his  way  once  more  ncross  the 
Gurumea,  and  found  himself  shelter- 
ed from  destruction  by  the  trenches. 
The  loss  in  this  affair  amounted  on  our 
part  to  nearly  a  thousand  men,  of 
whom    many,  who  had   been    only 
wounded,  and  had  fallen  witliin  high- 
water  mark,  were  carried  ofl^  by  the 
returning  tide,  and  drowned. 

From  the  period  of  this  failure  till 
some  days  after  our  arrival  in  the 
country,  no  farther  ntteuipts  were 
made  upon  St  Sebastian's,  and  the  l)e- 
sieged  were  consequently  enabled  to 
repair,  in  a  great  degree,  the  devasta- 
tion which  had  been  committed  upon 
their  fortifications.  The  causes  of 
this  inactirity  on  the  part  of  the  be- 
siegers were,  first,  the  want  of  ammu- 
nition, of  which  a  supply  had  been 
long  expected  from  England,  but 
which  adverse  winds  had  detained ; 
and,  secondly,  sundry  demonstrations 
on  the  part  of  the  French  army,  of  re- 
newing ofiTensive  operations,  and  rai- 
sing the  siege.  Whilst  these  were  ma- 
king, it  was  deemed  unwise  to  land 
any  fVesh  stores;  indeed,  most  of 
those  already  landed,  were  removed, 
and  bmcc,  ^\ieu  vfe  ^^««h»1  >\udex  the 
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walU  of  die  forty  tho  tri-coloured  flmg 
WM  diiplayed  upon  their  btttlements. 
On  the  nigh  grounds  which  begirt 
^  town^  the  white  tents  of  the  be- 
iicigers  were^  however,  discernible,  and 
to  the  left  the  Portuguese  standard 
was  unfurled.  But  all  was  quietnesa 
there.  The  trenches  were  empty,  ex- 
cept of  the  ordinary  guards ;  the  bat- 
teries were  unprovided  with  artillery, 
and  some  even  in  ruins ;  the  only  mark 
of  hostility,  indeed,  winch  was  exhi- 
bited on  either  side,  came  from  tlie 
town,  from  which,  ever  and  anon,  a 
■ingle  shot  was  fired,  as  the  allied 
picikets  or  sentinels  ri'iicvcd  one  an- 
other, or  a  group  Oi'  ofHcers,  more  cu- 
rious than  wise,  exposed  themselves 
unnecessarily  to  observation.  Never- 
thelesSy  the  whole  formed  a  spectads 
in  the  highest  degree  interesting  and 
grand,  especially  to  my  eyes,  to  whom 
Auch  spectacles  were  new. 

I  was  gasing  with  much  earnest- 
ness upon  the  soene  before  mc,  when 
a  shot  from  the  castle  drew  my  atten- 
tion to  ourselves,  and  i  found  that  the 
enemy  were  determined  not  to  lose  Uie 
opportunity  which  the  calm  afFonled, 
of  doing  as  much  damage  as  |x»8ible 
to  the  snips  which  lay  nearest  to  them. 
The  ball  passed  over  our  deck,  and 
fell  harmless  into  the  water.    The 
next,  however^  struck  only  a  few  feet 
fW>m  our  bow,  and  the  third  would 
have  been  perhaps  still  better  direct- 
•ed,  had  not  a  light  breeze  fortunately 
fiprung  up,  and  carried  us  on  oar  own 
coarse.     By  the  help  of  it  we  contri- 
Ted  in  a  few  nunntea  to  get  beyond 
range ;  and  ftlie  enemy,  perceiving  his 
balls    falling  shorty  aoon    ceased  to 
waste  them. 

By  this  time  wc  had  approached 
within  a  short  distance  of  Possm^  ; 
and  at  eight  o'clock  that  wiaheo-for 
harbour  came  in  view.  Perhaps  there 
are  few  ports  in  the  world  more  stri- 
king in  every  respect  than  that  cf  Foa- 
aages.  As  you  draw  near  to  it^  you 
run  along  a  bold  rocky  shore,  in  whidi 
no  opening  appears  to  exist,  nor  is  it 
till  he  has  reached  the  very  mouth  of 
the  creek,  that  a  atranger  is  inclined 
to  suspect  that  a  harbour  i»  there.  The 
creek  itself  cannot  be  more  than  fifty 
yards  wide ;  it  runs  dlrecdy  up  be- 
tween overhanging  cUffs,  ana  presents 
altogether  the  appearance  rather  of  an 
artificial  cut,  than  of  a  cut  of  nature's 
formin^r-  Yrom  the  ban?  faces  of  these 
'diffk  dJBereat  kinds  of  dwarf  trees  and 
Vol.  XVIL 


shrubs  grow  out  hi  rich  hixurainoe* 
whilst  their  summits  are  crowned  with 
groves  of  lime  and  cork  trees. 

Passing  through  the  creek,  we  ar« 
rived  in  a  spacious  basin  or  harbour, 
on  the  left  of  which  is  built  the  little 
town  of  Passages.      Here  the   scene 
became  highly  picturesque  and  beau- 
tiful.   The   nouses,  though  none  of 
the  whitest  or  most  clean  in  external 
appearance,    were  striking  from  the 
peculiarity  of  their  structure  ;  having 
balconies  projecting  from  the  upper 
stories,  and  wooden  stair-cases  which 
lead  to  them  from  without     The  ab« 
sencc  uf  glass,  too,  irom  most  of  the 
windows,  which  were  furnished  only 
with  u'ooilen  lattices,  powerfully  im« 
pressed  upon  my  mind,  that  I  was  no 
longer  in  liappy  England.    Nor  did 
tlic  genertd  dress  and  appearance  of 
both  men  and  women  fail  to  interest 
one,  who  beheld  them  now  for  the 
first  time.  The  men,  with  their  broad 
hats,    swarthy   visages,    mustachoed 
lips,    red,    bine    or    yellow   sleeved 
waistcoats  ;    their    brown    breeches, 
stockings,  and  shoes  with   coloured 
tics ;  their  scarlet  sashes  tied  round 
the  waist,  and  brown  jacket  slung 
over  one  shoulder,  formed  a  remark- 
able contrast  with  tlie  smock-frocked 
peasantry  whom  I  had  left  behind* 
With  the  dress  of  the  women,  again, 
I  was  not  so  much  struck,  because  I 
had  seen    dresses   not  dissimilar  in 
Scotland.     They  wear,  for  the  moat 
part,  brown  or  scarlet  petticoats,  with 
a  handkerchief  tied  round  the  neck 
and  bosom,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  ato- 
maclier.    Their  waists  are  long,  and 
the  head  and  feet  bare ;  their  liair  b&- 
ing  permitted  sometimes  to  hang  over 
didr  back  in  ringlets  ;  whilst  some- 
times it  is  gathered  up  into  a  knot. 
But  the  expressive  oountenancea  of 
these  females,  their  fine  dark  lauj^ng 
eye,  their  white  teeth,  and  brunette 
complexion,  are  extremely  pleasing. 

To  complete  the  picture,  the  back- 
ground behind  Passages  is  on  idl 
hands  beautifully  romantic.  Hills  riae, 
one  above  another,  to  a  very  consider- 
ate height,  all  of  them  covered  with 
rich  herbage,  and  the  roost  ample  fo- 
liage ;  whust  far  away  in  the  distance 
are  seen  the  tops  of  those  stupendous 
mountains  idiich  form  a  bomcr,  aad 
no  imaginary  banier,  between  France 
and  Spain. 

earV^  as  tune  Q*dodL  \xk  ^Ovt  xnnn&GBt 
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and  were  ready  for  disembarkation  in 
ten  minates  after^  that  event,  so  ar- 
dently desired  and  so  long  deferred^ 
occurred  not  till  a  late  hour  in  the 
evening.  Soldiers  are,  as  every  ikt- 
Bon  knows,  mere  machines ;  they  can- 
not think  for  themselves  or  act  for 
themselves  in  any  point  of  duty  ;  and 
as  no  orders  had  been  left  here  respect- 
ing us,  no  movement  could  be  made, 
till  intelligence  hod  been  sent  to  the 
General  commanding  the  nearest  di- 
vision, of  our  arrival.  This  having 
been  effected,  we  were  forthwith  com- 
manded to  come  on  shore ;  and  all  the 
boats  in  the  harbour,  as  well  those 
belonging  to  the  vessels  lying  there,  as 
to  the  native  fishermen,  were  put  in 
requisition  to  transport  us.  In  spite 
of  every  exertion,  however,  darkness 
had  set  in  ere  the  last  division  reached 
the  land ;  and  hence  we  were  unable 
to  do  more  than  march  to  a  little 
wooded  eminence  about  a  couple  of 
miles  from  the  town^  where  we  bivou- 
acked. 

This  was  the  first  night  of  my  life 
which  I  had  ever  spent  in  so  warlike 
a  fashion  ;  and  I  perfectly  recollect, 
to  this  hour,  the  impression  which  it 
made  upon  me.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  delight.  The  season 
chanced  to  be  uncommonl]f  mild  ;  not 
a  breath  of  air  was  stirring ;  every- 
thing around  me  smelt  sweet  and  re- 
freshing after  a  long  imprisonment  on 
board  of  ship ;  above  all,  I  felt  that 
soldiering  was  no  longer  an  amuse- 
ment. Not  that  there  was  any  peril 
attending  our  situation,  for  we  were  at 
least  ten  miles  from  the  garrison  of  St 
Sebastian's,  and  perhaps  twenty  from 
the  army  of  Marshal  Soult ;  but  the 
very  circumstance  of  being  called  upon 
to  sleep  under  the  canopy  of  heaven, 
the  wrapping  myself  up  in  my  cloak, 
with  my  sabre  hanging  on  the  branch 
of  a  tree  over  my  head,  and  my  dog 
couching  down  at  my  heels,^these 
things  luone  were  sufficient  to  assure 
me^  that  my  military  career  had  ac- 
tually began. 

When  I  looked  around  me  again,  I 
saw  arms  piled  up,  and  glittering  in 
the  light  of  twenty  fires,  which  were 
speedily  kindled^  and  cast  a  bright 
f^tut  through  the  overhanging  foliage. 
I  saw  men,  enveloped  in  their  great- 
OMta,  stretched  or  sitting  around  these 
ftnes  in  wild  groups;  I  heard  their 
eba^  tbmr  oeaitj  and  careless 
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chaunted  by  one  or  two,— all  these 
things,  I  recollect,  were  delightfully 
exciting.  I  leant  my  head  against  a 
tree,  and  putting  my  pipe  in  my 
mouth,  I  puffed  away  in  a  state  of  feel- 
ing, which  any  monarch  might  envy, 
and  which,  in  truth,  I  have  never  ex- 
perienced since. 

When  regiments  are  employed  upon 
actual  service,  everything  like  a  gene- 
ral mess  is  laid  aside.     The  officers 
then  divide  themselves  into  small  co- 
teries of  two,  three  or  four,  accord- 
ing as  they  happen  to  form  mutual 
friendships,  or  find  the  arrangement 
attended   with   convenience.      1    was 
fortunate  enough  to  have  contracted 
an  intimacy  with  one  of  my  comrades, 
whose  memory  I  have  never  ceased  to 
cherish  with  the  fondest  affection,  and 
whose  good  qualities  deserve  that  his 
memory  should  be  cherished  with  af- 
fection, as  long  as  the  power  of  think- 
ing and  reflecting  remains  by  me.  He 
is  now  at  peace,  and  lies  beside  two 
others  of  his  companions  in  arms,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  garden.     But  let  that 
pass  for  the  present.     My  friend  was 
an  old  campaigner.     lie  had  servetl 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  Penin- 
sular war,  and  was  therefore  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  course  which  sol- 
diers ought  to  pursue,  if  they  desire  to 
keep  their  health,  and  to  do  their  duty 
effectually.    At  his  suggestion  I  had 
brought  with  me  a  fowling-piece  ;  he 
too  brought  his ;  between  us  we  mus- 
tered a  couple  of  greyhounds,  a  pointer 
and  a  spaniel ;  and  we  were  indiffer- 
ently furnished    with    fishing   rods, 
and  tackle,     fiy  the  hel^)  of  these  we 
calculated  on  being  able,  at  times,  to 
add  sometliing  to  the  fare  aUowed  us 
in  the  way  of  rations  ;  and  the  event 
proved  that  our  calculations  had  not 
been  formed  upon  mistaken  grounds. 
With  him  I  spent  the  greater  part 
of  this  night  in  cnatting,  sometimes  of 
days  gone  by,  and  sometimes  of  the 
probabilities;  of  the  future.    Though 
several  years  older  than  myself,  Gra- 
ham had  lost  none  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  tlie  boy,  and  he  was  a  perfect  en- 
thusiast  in  his  profession.     He  de- 
scribed to  me  other  scenes  in  which  he 
had  taken  part,   other  blvouacks  in 
which  he  had  shared ;  and  effectually 
hindered  me  from  losing  any  portion 
of  that  military  excitement  with  which 
I  first  sat  down.    But,  at  length,  our 
eyelids  began  to  grow  heavy  in  spite 
of  all  the  wYil«per%  ot  xoxcvwwie,  vEi\ 
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We  accordingly  trimmed  our  fire  to  cloaks  about  us,  and  lay  down.    In 

keep  it  bummg  till  after  daybreak ;  ten  minutes  I  was  in  the  land  of  for- 

and^  having  drank  our  allowance  of  getfulness. 
gn^  to  the  health  of  our  friends  and 
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Day  bad  ftilly  dawned,  when  the 
general  stir  of  tqe  troops  around  me 
put  an  end  to  my  repose.     I  opened 
my  eyes,  and  remained  for  half  a  mi- 
nute perfectly  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
where  I  was,  so  new  and  so  splendid 
was  the  prospect  which  met  them. 
We  had  bivouacked  uiton  a  well- wood- 
ed eminence,  standing,  as  it   were, 
in  the  very  centre  of  an  amphitheatre 
of  mountains.     Behind   us  lay   tlie 
beautiful  little  Bay  of  Passages,  tran- 
quil and  almost  motionless,  under  the 
influence  of  a  calm  morning,  though 
rendered  more  than  usually  gay  by  the 
ships  and  boats  which  covered  its  sur- 
face.    In  front,  and  to  the  right  and 
left,  rose,  at  some  little  distance  off, 
hill  above  hill,  not  rugged  and  bar- 
ren, like  those  among  which  we  after- 
wards took  up  our  abode,  but  shaggy, 
with  the  richest  and  most  luxuriant 
groves  of  plane,  birch,  and  mountain- 
ash.  Immediately  beneath  was  a  small 
glen,  covered  partly  with  the  stubble 
of  last  year's  barley,  and  still  loaded 
with  an   abundant  crop  of  unreaped 
Indian  corn  ;  whilst  a  little  to  the  rear 
from  the  spot  where  I  had  slept,  stood 
a  neat  farm-house,  having  its  walls 
bidden  by  the  spreading  branches  of 
vines,  and  studded  with  clusters   of 
grapes  approaching  rapidly  to  perfec- 
tion.    In  a  word,  it  was  a  scene  to 
which   the  pencil  might  perhaps  do 
justice,  but  which  defies  all  the  powers 
of  language  adequately  to  describe. 
•    I  arose  in  the  same  enthusiastic  tone 
of  mind  with  which  I  had  gone  to 
sleep,  and  assigned  myself  willingly 
to  the  task  of  erecting  huts  for  our  own 
accommodation  and  that  of  the  men, 
no  tents  having,  as  yet,  been  issued 
out  to  us.  This  was  speedily  effected ; 
large  bow-stakes  were  fitted  and  dri- 
ven into  the  earth,  between   which 
were  twisted  thinner  and  more  leafy 
branches,  by  way  of  walls,  and  these 
being  covered  with  twigs  so  closely 
wedged  as  to  prove  impervious  to  any 
patsinc  shower,  formed  a  species  of 
^oomicMp  not  perhaps  very  commodi- 


ous, but  extremely  habitable.  Such 
was  our  occupation  during  the  hours 
of  light,  and  at  night  the  corps  lay 
down  comfortably  sheltered  against 
dews  and  damps. 

The  following  day  was  spent  chiefly 
in  purchasing  horses  and  mules,  whicn 
were  brought  in  great  abundance  by 
the  country  people  to  the  camp.  For 
these,  we  of  course  paid  considerably 
more  than  their  full  value ;  but  it  was 
essentially  necessary  to  procure  them 
without  delay,  as  we  were  in  hourly 
expectation  of  a  move.  N  early  a  week 
elapsed,  however,  and  we  still  remain- 
ed  in  the  same  situation  ;  nor  was  it 
till  the  evening  of  the  27th  that  the 
long-expected  route  arrived. 

In  the  meanwhile,  I  had  not  been 
idle,  nor  had  I  confined  myself  with 
any  strictness  within  the  bounds  of 
the  camp.  Much  of  my  time  was  spent 
in  seeking  for  game  of  various  kinds 
among  the  stupendous  cliffs  around, 
a  quest  in  which  I  was  not  always  un- 
successful.      On  other    occasions,   I 
mounted  my  newly-purchased  horse, 
and  rode  about    to  different  points 
which  promised  to  afibrd  the  most  ex- 
tensive prospect  of  the  glorious  scenery 
of  the  Lower  Pyrenees ;  nor  was  the 
camp  before  St  Sebastian's  neglected ; 
to  it  I  paid  repeated  visits,  and  per- 
haps I  cannot  do  better,  in  this  stage 
of  my  narrative,  than  give  some  ac- 
count of  the  state  in  which  I  found  it. 
In  a  former  Chapter  I  stated  that 
St  Sebastian's  occupies  a  neck  of  land 
which  juts  into  the  sea,  being  washed 
on  two  sides  by  the  waters  of  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  and  on  a  third  by  the  Ri- 
ver Gurumea.     This  stream,  though 
insufiicient  in  respect  of  width,  cannot 
be  forded,  at  least  near  the  town,  ex- 
cept at  the  time  of  low  tide ;  it  there- 
fore adds  not  a  little  to  the  general 
strength  of  the  place.  But  the  strength 
of  the  place  consists  far  more  in  the 
great  regularity  and  solidity  of  its  for- 
tifications, than  in  its  natural  situa- 
tion.   Across  the  isthmus,  from  the 
river  to  Uie  bay,  is  erected  a  chain  of 
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stapendous  maBonry^  oemsisting  of  se- 
lenl  bastions  and  towers,  connected 
by  a  well-sheltered  curtain,  and  co- 
vered bv  a  ditch  and  glacis,  whilst  the 
castle,  built  upon  an  high  hill,  com- 
pletely commands  the  whole,  and 
teems  to  hold  the  town,  and  every-* 
thing  in  it,  entirely  at  its  mercy. 

The  scenery  around  St  Sebastian's 
is,  in  the  highest  degree,  interesting 
and  fine.  As  has  hcen  already  men- 
tioned, the  ground,  begining  to  rise  on 
all  sides  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  glacis,  is  soon  broken  into  hill  and 
valley,  mountain  and  ravine.  Nume- 
rous orchards  are,  moreover,  planted 
upon  the  lowest  of  these  heights,  with 
here  and  there  a  vineyard,  a  chateau, 
and  a  farm-house ;  whilst  fur  off,  in 
tbe  back-ground,  one  sees  the  rugged 
tops  of  the  Quatracrone,  and  the  other ' 
ragantic  mountains  which  overhang 
the  Bidaossa,  and  divide  Spain  from 
France. 

The  tents  of  the  besiegers  were  pla- 
eed  upon  the  lower  range  of  hills, 
about  two  miles  and  a  half  distant 
ftom  the  town.  Of  course,  they  were 
so  pitched  as  that  they  should  be,  as 
fkt  as  possible,  hidden  fVom  the  ene- 
my, and  for  this  purpose  the  uneven 
nature  of  the  country  happily  sufficed. 
They  stood,  for  the  most  part,  among 
ihe  orchards  just  alluded  to,  and  in 
the  valleys  and  ravines  with  which 
the  place  abounde«l.  Leading  from 
them  to  the  first  parallel,  were  cut 
various  covered  ways,  that  is,  roads 
sunk  in  the  ground  so  far  as  that 
troops  might  march  along  without  ex- 
posing themselves  to  the  fire  of  the 
enemy;  and  the  parallel  itself  was 
drawn  almost  upon  the  brow  of  the 
ridge.  Here,  or  rather  in  the  ruined 
Convent  of  St  Bartholeme,  was  esta- 
blished the  principal  magazine  of  pow- 
der, shot,  working-tools,  and  other 
necessaries  for  the  siege,  and  here,  as 
m  matter  of  cotu-se,  the  reserve,  or 
main  body  of  the  piquet-guard,  was 
stationed. 

The  first  parallel  extended  some 
wav  beyond  the  town,  on  both  sides, 
ana  was  connected  with  the  second, 
as  that  again  was  with  the  third,  by 
other  covered  ways,  cut  in  an  oblique 
direction  towards  the  enemy's  works, 
but  no  sap  had  been  attempted.  The 
third  parallel,  therefore,  completed 
the  works  of  the  besiegers,  and  it  was 
carrkfl  whbin  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
iAe  foot  of  the  rampart.    In  each  of 


these  batteries  were  buih,  as  well  as 
on  the  brows  of  all  the  surrounding 
heights,  but  as  yet  they  were  masked 
by  slight  screens  of  sand  and  turf^ 
though  the  funs  were  placed  once  more 
in  many  of  them,  and  the  rest  were 
rapidly  filling. 

There  is  no  species  of  duty  in  which 
a  soldier  is  liable  to  be  employed  so 
galling,  or  so  disagreeable,  as  a  siege  ; 
not  that  it  is  deficient  in  causes  of  ex- 
citement, which,  on  the  contrary,  are 
in  hourly  operation  ;  but  it  ties  him 
so  completely  down  to  one  ppot,  and 
breaks  in  so  repeatedly  upon  his  hours 
of  rest,  and  exposes  liim  so  constant- 
ly to  danger,  and  thut  too  at  times 
and  in  places  where  no  honour  is  to 
be  gained,  that  we  cannot  greatly  won- 
der at  the  feelings  of  absolute  hatred 
which  generally  prevail,  among   the 
privates,  at  least  of  a  besieging  army> 
against  the  garrison  which  does   ita 
duty  to  its  country,  by  holding  out  t» 
the  last  extremity.  On  the  present  oc- 
casion, 1  found  much  of  that  tone  of 
mind  among  the  various  brigades  which 
lay  before  St  Sebastian's.   They  could 
not  forgive  the  French  garrison,  which 
had  now  kept  them  during  six  weeks 
at  bay,  and  they  burned  with  anxiety 
to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  of  a  former  re- 
pulse ;  there  was,  therefore,  little  men- 
tion made  of  tfuarttr,  whenever  the 
approaching  assault  chanced  to  be  al- 
luded to. 

The  governor  of  St  Sebastian's  was 
evidently  a  man  of  great  energy  of 
mind,  and  of  very  considerable  mili- 
tary talent.  Everything  which  could 
be  done  to  retard  the  progress  of  the 
siege,  he  had  attempted ;  the  breach 
which  had  been  effected  previous  to 
the  first  assault,  was  now  almost. en- 
tirely filled  up,  whilst  many  new  worka 
were  erected,  and  what  was  not,  per- 
haps, in  strict  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  modem  warfare — they  were 
erected  by  British  prisoners.  We 
eonld  distinctly  see  these  poor  fellows 
labouring  at  tlieir  task  in  full  regi- 
mentals, and  the  consequence  was, 
that  they  were  permitted  to  labour  on» 
without  a  single  gun  being  tumea 
against  them.  Nor  was  this  all  that 
was  done  to  annoy  the  assailants-— 
night  after  night,  petty  sorties  were 
made,  with  no  other  apparent  design 
than  to  disturb  the  repose,  and  to  ha- 
rass the  spirits,  of  tlie  besiegers ;  for 
the  attacking  party  seldom  attempted 
to  advauce  i'axtbci  than  the  first  pa- 
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rallely  and  it  was  unlibrmly  beaten 
back  by  the  piquets  and  referre. 

Daring  the  last  ten  days^  the  beaifr* 
ging  army  had  been  busily  employed 
in  bringing  up  ammunition,  and  in 
dragging  into  battery  one  of  the  most 
splendid  trains  of  heavy  ordnance 
which  a  British  general  has  ever  had 
at  his  command.  On  the  evening  of 
the  26th,  these  matters  were  complc" 
ted  ;  no  fewer  than  sixty  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, some  of  them  sixty-four,  and 
none  of  lighter  metal  than  eighteen- 
pounders,  were  mounted  against  the 
town,  whilst  twenty  mortars  of  diffb- 
rent  calibre  prepared  to  scatter  death 
among  its  defenders,  and  bid  fair  to 
reduce  the  place  itself  to  a  heap  of 
ruins. 

These  arrangements  being  comple- 
ted, it  was  deemed  prudent,  previous 
to  the  opening  of  the  batteries,  to  de- 
prive the  enemy  of  a  little  redoubt 
which  stood  upon  an  island  in  the 
harbour,  and  in  some  degree  enfila- 
ded the  trenches.  For  this  service  a 
detachment,  consisting  of  an  hundred 
men,  a  captain,  and  two  subalterns, 
were  allotted,  who,  filing  fW>m  the 
camp  soon  after  night-fall,  embarked 
in  the  boats  of  the  cruisers ;  here  they 
were  joined  by  a  few  seamen  and  ma- 
rines, under  the  command  of  a  naval 
officer,  and  having  made  good  their 
landing  under  cover  of  darkness,  they 
advanced  briskly  to  the  assault.  The 
enemy  were  taken  completely  by  sur- 
prise—only a  few  shots  were  fired  on 
either  side,  and  in  the  space  of  five 
minutes,  tlic  small  fort,  mounting  four 
guns,  with  an  officer  and  thirty  men 
as  its  garrison,  surrendered,  or  rather 
were  taken  possession  of  by  the  assail- 
ants. 

So  trifling,  indeed,  was  the  resist- 
ance offered  by  the  French  garrison, 
that  it  disturbed  not  the  slumbers  of 
the  troops  in  camp.  The  night  of  the 
96th,  accordingly,  passed  by  in  quiet, 
but  as  soon  as  the  morning  of  the  27th 
dawned,  affairs  assumed  a  very  difi^ 
rent  appearance.  Soon  after  daybreak, 
a  single  shell  was  thrown  from  the 
heights  on  the  right  of  the  town,  as  a 
signal  for  the  batteries  to  open,  and 
then  a  most  tremendous  cannonade 
began.  The  first  salvo,  indeed,  was 
one  of  the  finest  things  of  the  kind 
I  ever  witnessed.  Without  taking 
the  trouble  to  remove  the  slight  co- 
vering of  sand  and  turf  which  mask- 
ed Aebatteriesj  the  artiUerymen,  lay- 


ing their  guns  by  inch  observations  as 
small  aperturea  left  for  the  purpose 
enabled  them  to  effect,  fired  upon  the 
given  signal,  and  thus  caused  theguna 
to  clear  a  way  for  themselves  in  their 
future  dischalrges,  nor  were  these  tar- 
dy in  occurring.  So  rapid,  indeed, 
were  the  gunners  in  their  movementa^ 
and  so  unintermitting  the  fire  which 
they  kept  up  from  morning  till  nig^t, 
during  the  whole  of  the  27Ui,  the28t]^ 
the  29th,  and  30th,  that  by  sun-set  on 
the  latter  day,  not  only  was  the  (Ad 
breach  reduced  to  its  former  dilapidfr> 
ted  condition,  but  a  new,  and  a  hr 
more  promising  breach  was  efibcted. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the 
enemy  had  not  been  remiss  in  their 
endeavours  to  silence  the  fire  of  the 
besiegers,  and  to  dismount  their  guns. 
They  had,  indeed,  exercised  their  ar- 
tillery with  so  much  good  will,  that 
most  of  the  cannon  fbund  in  the  place, 
after  its  capture,  were  unserviceable : 
being  melted  at  the  touch-holes,  or 
otherwise  damaged  from  too  frequent 
use.  But  they  fought,  on  the  present 
occasion,  under  every  imaginable  dia** 
advantage ;  for,  not  only  was  our  ar- 
tillery much  more  than  a  match  fbr 
theirs,  but  our  advanced  trenches 
were  lined  with  troops,  who  kept  up 
an  incessant  and  deadly  fire  of  mus- 
ketry upon  the  embrasures.  The  con* 
sequence  was,  that  the  fire  from  the 
town  became  every  hour  more  and 
more  intermitted,  till,  long  before 
mid-dav,  on  the  28th,  the  garriaon  at- 
tempted no  further  resistance,  than 
by  the  occasional  discharge  of  a  moT^ 
tar  fVom  beneath  the  ramparts. 

I  have  said,  that,  by  sun-set  on  the 
29th,  the  outer  breach  was  reduoed 
to  its  former  dilapidated  state,  and  a 
new  and  a  more  promising  one  efieet- 
ed.  It  will  be  necessary  to  describe^ 
with  greater  accuracy  tHan  I  have  yet 
done,  the  situation  and  actual  state  of 
these  breaches. 

The  point  selected  by  Sir  Thomas 
Graham  as  most  exposed,  and  offia^. 
ing  the  best  mark  to  nis  breaching  ar- 
tillery, was  that  side  of  the  town  whidi 
look^  towards  the  river.  Here  there 
was  no  ditch,  nor  any  glacis,  the  wa* 
ters  of  the  Gummea  flowing  so  doae 
to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  as  to  render 
the  one  useless,  and  the  other  imprao« 
ticable.  The  rampart  itsdf  was  con* 
sequently  bare  to  the  fire  of  onr  baU 
teriea,  andaaxlToafc  XA%.^nani^KC9i^te 
hei^Yit,  i^cnitkQ^  Viw»Vj  «  ^xi^c^Ua^ 
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■bove  the  plMD,  there  was  eyery  pro- 
bability of  its  soon  giving  way  to  the 
■hots  of  the  battering  guns.    But  the 
oomiatency  of  that  wall  is  hardly  to 
be  imagined  by  those  who  have  never 
beheld  it.    It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  it 
were  formed  of  one  solid  rock,  and 
hence,  the  breach,  which,  to  the  eye 
of  one  who  examined  it  only  from 
without,  appeared  at  once  capacious 
and  easy,  of  ascent,  proved,  when  at- 
tacked, to  be  no  more  than  a  partial 
dilapidation  of  the  exterior  face  of  the 
masonry.     Nor  was  this  all.     The 
rampart  gave  way,  not  in  numerous 
small  fragments,  such  as  might  afford 
a  safe  and  easy  footing  to  tliose  who 
were  to  ascend,  but  in  huge  masses, 
which,  roiling  down  like  crags  from 
the  face  of  a  precipice,  served  to  im- 
pede the  advance  of  the  column,  al- 
most as  effectually  as  if  they  had  not 
fallen  at  all.    The  two  breaches  were 
about  a  stone's-throw  apart,  the  one 
from  the  other.   Both  were  command- 
ed by  the  guns  of  the  castle,  and  both 
were  flanked  by  projections  in   the 
town  wall.    Yet  such  was  the  path 
by  which  our  troops  must  proceed,  if 
any  attempt  should  be  made  to  carry 
theplace  by  assault. 

Tnat  this  attempt  would  be  made. 
Mud  that  it  certainly  would  be  made 


quarter,  and  gave  a  very  considerable 
light,  he  devoted  the  whole  of  the 
night  of  the  20th  to  a  personal  trial  of 
the  river ;  and  he  found  it,  as  he  ex- 
pected to  And  it,  fordable  at  low  water, 
immediately  opposite  to  the  smaller 
breach.     By  this  ford  he  accordingly 
crossed,  the  water  reaching  somewhat 
above  his  waist.    Nor  was  he  content- 
ed with  having  ascertained  this  fact ; 
he  clambered  up  the  face  of  the  breach 
at  midnight,  gained  its  summit,  and 
looked  down  upon  the  town.    How 
he  contrived  to  elude  the  vigilance  of 
the  French  sentinels  I  know  not ;  but 
that  he  did  elude  them,  and  that  he 
performed   the  gallant  act  which   I 
nave  just  recorded,  is  familiarly  known 
to  all  who  were  at  the  siege  oi'  St  Se- 
bastian's. 

So  passed  the  night  of  tlie  30th,  a 
night  of  deep  anxiety  to  many,  and  of 
high  excitement  to  all ;  and  many  a 
will  was  made,  as  soldiers  make  their 
wilb,  before  morning.  About  an  hour 
before  day,  the  troops  were,  as  usual, 
under  arms — and  then  the  final  onlers 
were  given  for  the  assault.  The  divi- 
sion was  to  enter  the  trenches  about 
ten  o'clock,  in  what  is  called  light 
marching  order;  that  is,  leaving  their 
knapsacks,  blankets,  ike.  behind,  and 
carrying  with  them  only  their  arms 


on  the  morrow,  every  man  in  the  camp    and    ammunition ;   and  the  forlorn 
as  perfectly  aware.     The  tide  pro-     hope  was  to  prepare  to  move  forward, 

as  soon  as  the  tide  should  appear  suf- 
ficiently low  to  permit  their  crossing 
the  river.     This  post  was  assigned  to 
certain  detachments  of  volunteers,  who 
had  come  down  from  the  various  di- 
visions of  the  main  army,  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  assisting  in  the  assault  of  the 
pbce.    These  were  to  be  followed  by 
the  ist,  or  royal  r^ment  of  foot;  that 
by  the  4th ;  that  by  the  9  th,  and  it 
again    by  the    iTth;   whilst  several 
corps  of  Portuguese  were  to  remain 
behind  as  a  reserve,  and  to  act  as  cir- 
cumstances should  require,   for   the 
support  or  cover  of  the  assailing  bri- 
gades.   Such  were  the  orders  issued 
at  day-break  on  the  30th  of  August, 
and  these  orders,  all  who  heard  them 
cheerfully  prepared  to  obey. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  but  it  is  a  fact, 
that  the  morning  of  the3l8t  rose  dark- 
ly and  gloomily,  as  if  the  elements 
themselves  had  been  aware  of  the  ap- 
proaching conflict,  and  were  deter- 
mined to  add  to  its  awfulness  by  their 
disorder.  A  dose  and  oppressive  heat 
pervaded  the  atmosphere,  whilst  lower** 


miaed  to  answer  about  noon;   and 
noon  was  accordingly  fixed  upon  as 
the  time  of  attack,  and  the  question, 
therefore,  was,  who  by  the  morrow's 
noon  would  be  alive,  and  who  would 
not.     Whilst  this  surmise  very  natu- 
rally occupied  the  minds  of  the  troops 
in  genera],  a  few  more  daring  spirits 
were  at  work,  devising  means  for  fur- 
thering the  intended  assault,  and  se- 
euriog  its  success.  Conspicuous  among 
these  was  M^jor  Snodgrass,  an  officer 
belon«ng  to  the  52d  British  regiment, 
but  who  commanded  on  the  present 
occasion,  a  battalion  of  Portuguese. 
Up  to  the  present  night,  only  one  ford, 
and  that  at  some  little  distance  from 
both  breadhes,  had  been  discovered. 
By  ezamifting  the  stream,  as  minute- 
ly as  it  could  be  examined  by  a  tele- 
icope,  and  fVom  a  distance,  Major 
Snodgrass  had  concaved  the  idea,  that 
there  must  be  another  ford,  so  far 
above  the  one  already  known,  as  to 
carry  those  who  shoufd  cross  by  it  at 
aoce  to  the  foot  of  the  smaller  breach. 
TAifBgA  iAe  moon  wmb  in  her  £nt 
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ing  aud  sulphureous  ckmds  covered 
the  face  of  the  sky,  and  hindered  the 
sun  from  darting  upon  us  one  inter- 
vening ray,  from  morning  till  night. 
A  sort  of  preternatural  stillness,  too, 
was  in  the  air ;  the  birds  were  silent 
in  the  groves;  the  very  dogs  and 
horses  in  the  camp,  and  cattle  besides, 
gazed  in  apparent  alarm  about  them. 
As  the  day  passed  on,  and  the  hour  of 
attack  drew  near,  the  clouds  gradually 
collected  into  on^  black  mass,  directly 
over  the  devoted  city ;  and  almost  at 
the  instant  when  our  troops  began  to 
march  into  the  trenches,  the  storm 
burst  forth.  Still « it  was  comparative- 
ly mild  in  its  effects.  An  occasional 
flash  of  lightning,  succeeded  by  a 
burst  of  thunder,  was  all  of  it  wnich 
we  felt,  though  this  was  enough  to 
divert  our  attention. 

The  forlorn  hope  took  its  station  at 
the  mouth  of  the  most  advanced 
trench,  about  half-past  ten  o'clock. 
The  tide,  which  had  long  turned,  was 
now  fast  ebbing,  and  these  gallant 
fellows  beheld  its  departure  with  a 
degree  of  feverish  anxiety,  such  as  he 
only  can  imagine,  who  has  stood  in  a 
similar  situation.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  a  town  was  stormed  by  day- 
iight  since  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  and  the  storming  partv  were 
enabled  distinctly  to  perceive  the  pre- 
parations which  were  making  for  tneir 
reception.  There  was,  therefore,  some- 
thing, not  only  interesting  but  novel, 
in  beholding  the  muzzles  of  the  ene- 
my's cannon,  from  the  castle  and  other 
batteries,  turned  in  such  a  direction 
as  to  flank  the  breaches ;  whilst  the 
glancing  of  bayonets,  and  the  occa- 
sional rise  of  caps  and  feathers,  gave 
notice  of  the  line  of  infantry  which 
was  forming  underneath  the  parapet. 
There  an  officer  could,  from  time  to 
time,  be  distinguished,  leaning  his  te- 
lescope over  the  top  of  the  rampart, 
or  through  the  opening  of  an  embra- 
sure, prying  with  deep  attention  into 
our  arrangements. 

Nor  were  our  own  officers,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  engineers,  idle. 
With  the  greatest  coolness  they  expo- 
sed themselves  to  a  dropping  flre  ef 
musketry  which  the  enemy  at  inter- 
vals kept  up,  whilst  they  examined 
and  re-examined  the  state  of  the 
breaches — a  procedure  which  cost  the 
life  of  as  brave  and  experienced  a  sol- 
dier as  that  distinguished  corps  has 
I^oduced.  I  allude  to  Sir  Richard  Flet- 


cher, chief  engineer  to  the  maj,  who 
was  shot  through  the  head  only  a  few 
minutes  before  the  column  advanced 
to  the  assault. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  convey  to 
the  mind  of  an  ordinary  reader  any« 
thing  like  a  correct  notion  of  the  state 
of  feeling  which  takes  possession  of  a 
man  waiting  for  the  commencement  of 
a  battle.  In  the  first  place,  time  ap- 
pears to  move  upon  leaden  wings ; 
every  minute  seems  an  hour,  and  every 
hour  a  day.  Then  there  is  a  strange 
commingling  of  levity  and  seriousness 
within  him — a  levity  which  prompts 
him  to  laugh,  he  scarce  knows  why  ; 
and  a  seriousness  which  urges  him 
ever  and  anon  to  lift  up  a  mental 
prayer  to  the  Throne  of  Grace.  On 
such  occasions,  little  or  no  conversa- 
tion passes.  The  privates  generally 
lean  upon  their  firelocks — the  officers 
upon  their  swords ;  and  few  words,  ex- 
cept monosyllables,  at  least  in  answer 
to  questions  put,  are  wasted.  On  these 
occasions,  too,  the  faces  of  the  bravest 
often  change  colour,  and  the  limbs  of 
the  most  resolute  tremble,  not  with 
fear,  but  with  anxiety ;  whilst  watches 
are  consulted,  till  the  individuals  who 
consult  them  grow  absolutely  weary  of 
the  employment.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
a  situation  of  higher  excitement,  and 
darker  and  deeper  agitation,  than  any 
other  in  human  life ;  nor  can  he  be 
said  to  have  felt  all  which  man  is  ca- 
pable of  feeling,  who  has  not  filled  it. 

Noon  had  barely  passed,  when  the 
low  state  of  the  tide  giving  evidence 
that  the  river  might  be  forded,  the 
word  was  given  to  advance.  Silent  as 
the  grave,  the  column  moved  forward. 
In  one  instant  the  leading  files  had 
cleare<l  the  trenches,  and  the  x>tbers 
poured  on  in  quick  succession  after 
them,  when  the  work  of  death  bc^gan. 
The  enemy  having  reserved  their  fire 
till  the  head  of  the  column  had  gained 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  then  opened 
with  the  most  deadly  efiect.  Grape, 
cannister,  musketry,  shells,  granades, 
and  every  species  of  missile,  were  hurl- 
ed from  the  ramparts,  beneath  which 
our  gallant  fellows  dropped  like  com 
before  the  reaper ;  insomuch,  that  in 
the  space  of  two  minutes,  the  river 
was  hterally  choaked  up  with  the  bo- 
dies of  the  killed  and  wounded,  over 
whom,  without  discrimination,  the 
advancing  divisions  ^te&wid  ^Vi. 

The  opposite  )au&.'WA«oQi<Gk  ^gt^sM^^ 
and  the  shotl  «pa^  \«x^«ftTv  ^^'N*^^ 
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ing-olaoe  and  the  foot  of  the  breach 
rapidly  cleared,  without  a  single  shot 
having  been  returned  by  the  assail- 
ants. But  here  the  most  alarming 
prospect  awaited  them.  Instead  of  a 
wide  and  tolerabW  lerel  chasm,  the 
breach  presented  the  appearance  only 
of  an  ill-built  wall,  thrown  consider- 
ably from  its  perpendicular ;  to  ascend 
which,  even  though  unopposed,  would 
be  no  easy  task.  It  was,  liowever,  too 
late  to  pause ;  besides,  men's  blood 
was  hot,  and  their  courage  on  lire  ;  so 
they  pressed  on,  clambering  ur>  as  they 
best  could,  and  effectually  hindering 
one  another  from  falling  back,  by  the 
eagerness  of  the  rear-ranks  to  follow 
those  in  front.  Shouts  and  groans 
were  now  mingled  with  the  roar  of 
cannons  and  the  rattle  of  musketr}' ; 
our  fVont-ranks  likewise  had  an  op- 
portunity of  occasionally  tiring  with 
cfiect ;  and  the  slaughter  on  both  sides 
was  dreadful. 

At  length  the  head  of  the  column 
forced  its  way  to  the  summit  of  the 
breach  ;  where  it  was  met  in  the  most 
gallant  style  by  the  bayonets  of  the 
garrison.  When  I  say  Uie  summit  of 
the  breach,  I  mean  not  to  assert  that 
our  aoldiers  stood  upon  a  level  with 
their  enemies ;  for  this  was  not  the 
ease.  There  was  an  high  step,  per- 
haps two  or  three  feet  in  length,  which 
the  assailants  must  surmount  before 
they  could  gain  the  same  ground  with 
die  defenders,  and  a  very  considerable 
period  elapsed  ere  that  step  was  sur- 
mounted. Here  bayonet  met  bayonet, 
mnd  aabre  met  sabre,  in  close  and  des- 
perate strife,  without  the  one  party 
being  able  to  advance^  or  the  other 
succeeding  in  driving  them  back. 

Things  had  continued  in  this  state 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when 
Mi^or  Snodgrass,  at  the  head  of  the 
13th  Portuguese  regiment,  dashed 
aeron  the  river  by  his  own  ford,  and 
•isanlted  the  lesMr  breach.  This  at- 
tack was  made  in  the  roost  cool  and 
determined  manner ;  bat  here,  too,  the 
obstacles  were  almost  insurmountable ; 
nor  is  it  probable  that  the  place  would 
have  been  carried  at  all,  but  for  a  mca- 
aure  adopted  by  General  Graliam,  such 
«»  has  never  perhaps  been  adopted  be- 
fore. Perceiving  that  matters  were  al- 
most desperate,  he  had  recourse  to  a 
desperate  remedy,  and  ordered  our  own 
mrtinerj  to  fire  upon  the  breach.  No- 
^//^  cou/d  be  more  exact  or  beautiful 
tAsa  tAA  practice.     Though  our  men 


stood  only  about  two  ffet  below  the 
breach,  scarcely  a  single  ball  from  the 
gUM  of  our  batteries  struck  amongst 
them,  whilst  all  told  with  fearful  ex- 
actness among  the  enemy. 

This  fire  had  been  kept  up  only  a 
very  few  minutes,  when  all  at  once  an 
explosion  took  place,  such  as  drowned 
every  other  noise,  and  apparently  con- 
founded, for  an  instant,  the  combat- 
ants on  both  sides.     A  shell  from  one 
of  our  mortars  had  exploded  near  the 
train,   which   communicatetl   with  a 
fluantity  of  gunpowder,  placed  under 
tne  breach.     This  mine  the  French 
had  intended  to  spring  as  soon  ns  our 
troops  should  have  made  good  their 
footing,  or  establi.shed  themselves  on 
the  summit ;  but  the  fortunate  acci- 
dent just  mentioned,  anticipated  them. 
It  exploded  whilst  three  hundred  gre- 
nadiers, the  chte  of  the  garrison,  stood 
over  it,  and  instead  of  sweeping  the 
storming  party  into  eternity,  it  only 
cleare<l  a  way  for  their  advance.  It  was 
a  spectacle  as  appalling  and  grand  as 
the  imagination  can  conceive  the  sight 
of  that  explosion.     The  noise   was 
more  awful  than  any  which  I  have 
ever  heard  before  or  since ;  whilst  a 
bright  flash,  instantly  succeeded  by  a 
smoke  so  dense,  as  to  obscure  all  vi- 
sion, produced  an  cflx'ct  u}H)n  those 
who  witnessed  it,  such  as  no  powers 
of  language  are  adequate  to  describe. 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  effect  of  the 
whole  occurrence,   that  for  perhaps 
half  a  minute  after,  not  a  shot  was 
fired  on  either  side.      Both  parties 
stood  still  to  gase  upon  tlie  havoc 
which  had  been  produced ;  insomuch, 
that  a  whisper  might  have  caught 
your  ear  for  a  distance  of   several 
yards. 

The  state  of  stupefkction  into  which 
they  were  at  first  thrown,  did  not, 
however,  last  long  with  the  British 
troops.    As  the  smoke  and  dust  of 
the  ruins  cleared  away,  they  beheld 
before  them  a  space  empty  of  defend- 
ers^ and  they  instantly  rushed  forward 
to  occuny  it.     Uttering  an  appalling 
shout,  tne  trooi>s  sprung  over  the  di- 
bpidated  parapet,  and  the  rampart  was 
their  own.   Now  then  began  all  those 
maddening  scenes,  which  are  witness- 
ed only  in  a  successful  storm,  of  flight, 
and  slaughter,   and   parties  rallying 
only  to  be  broken  and  dispersed  ;  till, 
finally,  having  cleared  the  works  to 
the  right  and  left,  the  soldiers  pouretl 
down  into  the  Xowii. 

W 
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To  resell  tlie  itreeU,  they  were  ob-  cutinguish  it ;  but  these  loon  proved 

liged  to  leap  about  fifteen  feet,  or  to  useleu,  and  then  (he  only  mBtter  to 

make  their  way  through  the  burniiiK  be  conaidcred,  woi,  how  penonally  to 

honaes  wlueh  joined  the  wall.     BatE  escape  it>  violence.     Alany  a  migra- 

couraea  were  adopted,  according  aa  tion  wai    accardinclj  efi^cted  from 

dJBtfrmt  partie*  were  ^ded  in  Uieir  houae  to  house,  till,  at  lost,  hmiaea' 

panait  of  the  flying  euem;,  and  here  enough  to  ihelter  all  could  no  longer 

again  the  battle  wu  renewed.     The  be  found,  and  the  itrecti  berame  tne 


French  fonghl  with  deeperate  cou'  place  of  rest  to  the  majority, 
rage ;  thev  were  literally  driven  from  The  apettacle  which  then  pr 
houae  to  houi~,  and  atrect  to  atreet,     wai  truly  shocking.     A  strong  light 


....  .._■  it  tillalatehour  in  the  even-  fallingupon  Ihcra  Iruin  the  burning 

ing  that  all  opposition  on  their  part  houses,  iMsclosi-d  crowds  of  dead,  dy- 
eessed.  Thtn,  however,  the  govemar,  in;;,  and  intoxicated  men,  huddled  in- 
nith  little  more  than  a  thousand  men,  discriminatcly  together.  Carpets,  rich 
retired  into  the  castle ;  whiUt  another  tapestry,  be<u,  curtains,  wearing  ap- 
detachment,  of  perhaps  two  hundred,  parcl,  and  everything  vsluHhle  to  p^- 
Aut  themselves  up  in  a  convent.  sons  in  common  life,  were  carelessly 
As  soon  as  the  fighting  began  to  scittered  about  upon  t!ie  bloody  nave- 
wax  faint,  the  horrors  of  [iluniler  and  ment,  whibt  ever  and  anon  fresh  bun- 
rapine  Jtucceeded.  Fortunaleiy,  there  dies  of  these  were  thrown  from  the 
were  few  females  in  the  place ;  but  of  windows  above.  Here  you  would  wet 
the  bte  of  the  few  which  were  there,  a  drunken  fellow  whirling  a  Etring  of 
1  cannot  even  now  think  without  a  watches  round  his  head,  and  then 
ahudder.  The  houaea  were  every-  dashing  them  against  the  wall ;  there 
where  ransacked,  the  fVimiture  wan-  another  more  provident,  stuffing  hia 
tonly  broken,  the  churches  profaned,  bosom  with  such  smaller  articles  as  he 
the  image*  dashed  to  pieces ;  wine  most  prized.  Next  would  come  a 
and  apirit  cellars  were  broken  open,  party,  rolling  a  cask  of  wine  or  spirita 
and  tlie  troops,  heated  already  with  before  them,  with  loud  acclamations ; 
angryiiaasions, bccameahsolutelymod  which  in  an  instant  was  tapped,  and 
by  intoxication.     AH  order  and  disci-  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time 

Cnne  were  abandoned.  The  officers  emptied  of  its  contents.  Then  the 
ad  no  longer  the  slightest  control  ceaseless  hum  of  conversation,  the  oc- 
over  their  men,  who,  on  the  contrary,  casiunal  laugh,  and  wild  about  of  in- 
eontndled  the  officera ;  nor  is  it  by  toxication,  the  pitiable  cries,  or  deep 
any  means  certain,  that  several  of  the  moans  of  the  wounded,  and  the  unin- 
latter  did  not  fall  by  the  handa  of  the  tcrmitted  roar  of  the  flames,  produced 
fbnner,  when  thn  vainly  attempted  altcgethcr  such  a  concert,  an  no  man 
to  bring  tbcut  boclt  to  a  sense  of  sub-  who  listened  to  it  can  ever  forget, 
ordination.  Of  these  v.irious  noises,  the  greater 
Night  had  now  set  in,  but  the  dark-  number  now  began  to  subnde,  aa 
nesa  was  cfFtrctnally  dispelled  by  the  night  passed  on  ;  and  long  before 
glare  from  burning  houses,  which,  dawn  tbi're  was  a  fearful  silence- 
one  after  another,  took  fire.  The  Sleep  lud  succeeded  inebriety  with 
morning  of  the  3Ist  liail  risen  upon  ibe  nulk  of  the  army, — of  the  poor 
St  Sebastian's,  as  ni'at  and  n^larly  wretches  who  groaned  ami  shrieked 
built  a  town  as  .iny  in  Spain  ;  long  ibree  hours  ago,  many  liod  expired  ; 
before  midnight,  it  was  one  aheet  of  and  the  vi>ry  tire  had  almost  wa^teil 
flame  ;  and  by  noon  on  the  folloiring  itself  by  cnnsuTning  everything  upon 
day,  little  remained  of  it,  cxcent  in  which  it  eouid  feed.  Nothing,  tbere- 
cmoking  aahes.  The  houses,  Dcing  fijre,  could  now  be  heard,  except  an 
lofty  like  those  in  the  old  town  of  occouonal  faint  moAn,  scarcely  distill- 
Kdfiibnrgh,  and  the  streets  str^iight  guishable  from  the  biavy  breathing  of 
and  narrow,  the  fire  fltw  from  inie  to  ilie  sJeepers  ;  and  even  ibat  waa  soon 
another  with  exlranrdinary  rapidity,  heard  no  niorc. 
At  first,  nomp  attempta  wi-re  nift'lo  to 
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Ih  order  not  to  interrupt  the  con- 
nection of  my  narrative,  I  have  detail- 
ed, in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  events 
Attendant  upon  the  assault  and  capture 
of  St  Sebastian's^  instead  of  drawing  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  movements  of 
the  particukr  corps  to  which  I  chanced 
to  be  attached.  These,  however,  are 
soon  related.  On  the  evening  of  the 
86th,  an  order  arrived,  by  which  we 
were  directed  to  march  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  aud  to  join  that  division 
of  the  army  which  occupied  the  pass 
of  Irun.  This  order  was  promptly 
obeyed ;  and,  after  an  agreeable  jour- 
ney of  four  hours,  we  took  up  our 
abode  in  a  barren  vaUey,  surrounded 
on  ever^  side  by  steep  and  rugged 
mountams ;  where  we  found  huts  al- 
ready erected  for  our  accommodation. 

We  remained  here  in  a  state  of  quiet 
till  the  morning  of  the  30th,  when,  at 
three  o'clock,  an  aide-camp  arrived  in 
the  camp,  with  directions  for  us  in- 
stantly to  retrace  our  steps,  and  to 
join  tne  army  before  St  Sebastian's. 
We  were  perfectly  aware  that  the  town 
was  to  be  stormed  on  the  following 
day,  and,  of  course,  were  not  reluc- 
tant to  obey  a  command,  which  led 
us  to  the  assistance  of  our  comrades. 
The  ranks  were  immediately  formed, 
and  by  seven  o'clock  we  had  reached 
oar  ground. 

It  was  the  design  of  Sir  Thomas 
Graham  to  embark  a  body  of  troops 
in  the  boats  of  the  fleet,  who  should 
assault  the  castle  at  the  moment  when 
the  main  body  moved  from  the  trench- 
es. The  corns  to  which  I  belonged 
was  selected  tor  this  purpose.  But, 
on  reconnoitering  the  face  of  the  cliffy 
it  was  at  once  perceived,  that,  to  make 
any  attempt  of  the  kind,  would  only 
devote  to  certain  destruction  the  luck- 
less detachment  which  should  be  so 
emplo;^ed.  This  part  of  the  plan  was 
accordingly  abandoned,  and  a  few 
boats  only  being  manned,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  feint,  and  for,  if  pos- 
sible, causing  a  diversion,  the  remain- 
der, with  the  exception  of  such  as 
were  chosen  to  accompany  the  storm- 
ing party,  returned,  by  the  morrow's 
dawn,  to  the  front. 

I  have  already  stated,  that  the  morn- 
ing of  the  SI  St  rose  darkly  and  gloom - 
iljr.  Mod  tbstjuBt  as  the  b^q^ers  had 
^a  to  SU  the  trenctet,  a  storm 


Vurst  forth.  This  went  on  ^nrr^f^j^g 
every  minute ;  so  that,  at  the  moment 
when  our  leading  files  emerged  from 
their  cover,  one  of  the  most  fearful 
thunder  storms  to  which  I  ever  lis- 
tened had  attained  its  height.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  circumstance  whidi 
added  to  the  terrors  of  that  eventful 
day.  Marshal  Soult,  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  St  Sebastian's,  and  full  of 
that  confidence  which  a  late  appoint- 
ment to  command  generally  bestows, 
made,  on  the  31st,  a  desperate  effort  to 
raise  the  siege.  At  the  head  of  a  co- 
lumn of  fifteen  thousand  infantry,  he 
crossed  the  Bidaossa  near  Irun,  and 
attacked,  with  great  spirit,  the  heights 
of  St  Marcial.  These  were  defended 
only  by  Spanish  troops,  which  gave 
way  almost  immediately,  and  were 
driven  to  the  tops  of  the  hills;  but 
here,  being  join^  by  one  or  two  bri- 
gades of  British  sohliers,  they  rallied, 
and  maintained  their  ground  with,  con- 
siderable resolution.  By  this  means, 
it  so  happened,  that  wmlst  one  divi- 
sion of  the  army  was  hotly  enfloged  in 
the  assault  of  St  Sebastians,  the  divi- 
sions in  front  were  in  desperate  strife 
with  the  troops  of  Marshal  Soult,  whilst 
the  heavens  thundered  in  an  awful 
manner,  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents. 
In  one  word,  it  was  a  day  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  its 
occurrence ;  it  was  a  day  which  I,  at 
lesst,  shall  never  forget. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe,  vnth 
any  degree  of  fidelity,  the  appearance 
which  St  Sebastian's  presented,  when 
the  dawn  of  the  1st  of  September  ren- 
dered objects  visible.  The  streets, 
which  had  lately  been  covered  witli 
the  living  as  well  as  the  dead,  were 
now  left  to  the  occupation  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  and  these  were  so  numerous,  that 
it  puzzled  the  beholder  to  guess  where 
so  many  sleeping  men  could  have 
found  room  to  lie.  The  troops,  how^- 
cver,  returned  not,  with  the  return  of 
light,  to  their  accustomed  state  of  dis- 
cipline. Their  strength  being  recruited 
by  deep,  and  their  senses  restored,  they 
applied  themselves,  with  greater  dili- 
gence than  ever,  to  the  business  of 
plunder.  Of  the  houses,  few  now  re- 
mained, except  in  a  state  of  ruin ;  but 
even  the  rums  were  explored  with 
the  most  rapacious  eagerness,  not  so 
much  for  Jew^Vi  iM  other  Tahuibles, 


Lti^ 


n  for  wine  and  ipiriti.  Unfortn- 
vuelj,  nU);  cellars  were  thit  da; 
■Hacovered,  which,  in  tbe  hurry 

1  of  lut  night,  had  esca]  _.. 
I,  and  the  consequence  wu, 
tbM,  in  tbe  space  of  a  very  few  hourt, 
intoxiatian  prevailed  throughout  the 
mnaj.  Then,  too,  inch  buildings  u 
had  eacaped  the  flames  of  jesterdajr, 
were  wantonly  aet  on  fire ;  and  every 
•pcdea  of  enormity,  which  circum- 
ataaces  could  admit  of,  was  perpe- 
tnted. 

Of  St  Sehaitian's,  and  the  proceed- 
ings within  it,  I  can  ssj  no  more  thim 
pcnonal  obaervation,  my  post  being 
now  with  the  advance  of  the  army ; 
bat  I  may  aa  well  add,  that  the  castle 
•tin  held  out,  and  continued  to  hold 
out,  till  the  3d  of  September.  It  waa, 
however,  ai  we  afterwards  discovered, 
wholly  unprovided  with  shelter  against 
tbe  shells  which  were  unintermitting- 
ly  thrown  into  it;  and  hence,  after 
•nficring  every  possible  misery  during 
three  whole  days,  the  governor  was  at 
last  obliged  to  surrender.  About  nine 
hundred  men,  the  reraaiiis  of  a  garri- 
Kin  of  four  thanssnd,  became,  by  this 
measure,  prisoners  of  war ;  and  such 
British  pritoners  as  had  escaped  tbe 
boTTor  of  the  siege,  were  recaptured ; 
hat  tbe  place  itself  was  utterly  value- 
leaa,  being  in  a  state  of  the  most  com- 
plete dilapidation. 

The  whole  of  the  1st  of  September 
was  spent  under  arms,  and  in  a  state 
of  deep  anxiety,  by  the  troops  which 
occupied  the  pass  of  Irun,  inasmuch 
as  various  movements  in  the  French 
lines  appeared  to  indicate  a  renewal  of 
hoadlities.  Many  bitUock-care,  load- 
ed with  wounded  Spaniards,  passed, 
in  the  meanwhile,  through  our  en- 
campment; and  tbe  groans  and  shrieba 
of  these  poor  fellows,  as  the  jolting  of 
their  uneasy  vehidea  shook  tfieiT 
wounds  open  aft-esh,  by  no  means 
tended  to  elevate  the  spirits  or  add  to 
tbe  courage  of  those  who  heard  them. 
Not  that  there  was  any  reluctance  on 
our  part  to  ensage.  I  believe  a  re- 
luctance to  fight  was  never  felt  by 
Britons,  when  tbe  enemy  were  in 
■Jght.     But  a  view  of  the  real  effect* 

ooolneas  and  inaction,  seldom  has  the 
«ffbct  of  adding  fuel  to  the  valorous 
fltr  which  is  supposed,  stall  moments, 
to  burn  in  the  breast  of  a  aoldier. 
And, in  truib,  this  wasa piteous  aight 
or  aU  the  eJuitf  of  mm  with 
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whom  I  ever  had  inlercourte,  the  Spa- 
nish  su^eons  ars,  1  think,  tbe  most 
ignorant  and  the  moat  prejudiced. 
Among  the  many  amputations  which, 
during  the  war,  they  were  called  u^ 
on  to  perform,  about  one-bslf,  or  more 
than  half,  nroved  fatal.  Their  mode  of 
dressing  otlicr  wounda  was,  moreover, 
at  once  clumsy  and  inefficient;  and 
hence  the  mangled  wretches  who  paaa- 
cd  us  this  morning,  were  not  onlr 
suffering  acutely,  fhim  the  natural  a- 
fect  of  their  hurts,  hut  were  put  to 
more  than  ordinary  torture,  on  ac- 
count of  the  clumsy  and  rude  manner 
in  which  their  hurts  had  been  looked 


Though  I  have  no  in 
ing  a  regular  memoir  of  the  campaigns 
of  1813  and  lail,  it  is  necessary,  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  my  journal 
intelligible,  to  give,  in  this  stage  of  it, 
some  account  of  the  relative  situation* 
of  the  British  and  French  armies. 

The  two  kingdoms  of  France  and 
Spain  are  dividM,  towards  the  shorea 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  by  the  river 
Bidoossa ;  an  inconsideranle  sQeam, 
which,  rising  about  tbe  centre  of  the 
Peninsula,  fbllows  the  winding  course 
of  one  of  those  many  valleys  with 
which  the  Pyrenees  abound,  and  fall* 
into  tbe  sea  near  tbe  ancient  town  of 
Font-Arabia.  The  Bidsossa  is  per- 
fectly fordable  in  almost  all  places,  at 
the  distance  of  ten  miles  ftom  its 
mouth ;  whilst  immediately  opposite 
to  Font-Arabia  itself,  there  is  one 
part,  where,  at  low  tide,  a  passage 
may  be  effected,  the  water  reaching 
only  to  the  chest  of  him  who  crosses. 
About  two  or  three  miles  from  Irun, 
which  is  distant  something  lea  thsn  a 
le^ue  from  Font-Arabia,  is  another 
fbrd,  across  which  a  bridge  had  been 
built,  but  which,  at  the  period  of  my 
narrative,  was  in  ruins;  consequently 
there  were  two  separate  tbrds,  leading 
to  the  pnas  of  Irun,  bv  both  or  either 
of  which  an  army  mignt  advance  with 

On  either  side  of  this  little  stream. 


abruptly,  as  to  form  an  almost  impaa- 
■able  barrier  between  the  one  kingdom 
and  the  other.  The  scenery  of  tfae 
Bidaossa  is,  in  consequence,  romantic 
and  striking  in  uo  ordinary  degree; 
for  not  only  are  the  faces  of  tbe  hills 
steep  and  rugged,  but  they  are  clothed, 
here  »n4  titeitt,  w\fift.  ft*  TB«i«.\aasii. 
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riant  herbage ;  wliilst  frequent  streams 
pour  down  from  the  summits^  form- 
ing, especially  after  rain,  cascades  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque,  and  in  some  in- 
stances almost  sublime.  The  river 
itself  is  clear,  and  rapid  in  its  course ; 
winding,  as  all  mountain  streams 
wind^  where  rocks  ever  and  anon  in- 
terpose to  impede  its  progress  ;  and  it 
is  not  deficient  in  excellent  trout,  as 
I  and  my  friend  Graham  found,  to  our 
frequent  comfort  and  amusement 

At  the  period  of  which  I  am  now 
speaking,  the  armies  of  Lord  Welling- 
ton and  Marshal  Soult  occupied  the 
opposite  banks  of  this  little  stream. 
Our  piquets  were  stationed  on  the  rise 
of  the  Spanish  hills;  those  of  the 
French  on  the  faces  of  their  own 
mountains;  whilst  the  advanced  sen- 
tinels were  divided  only  by  the  river, 
which  measured  in  many  places  not 
more  than  thirty  yards  across.  But 
the  French,  whatever  their  faults  may 
be,  are  a  noble  enemy.  The  most 
perfect  understanding,  consequently, 
prevailed  between  them  and  us,  by 
which,  not  only  the  sentries  were  free 
from  danger,  but  the  piquets  them- 
selves were  safe  from  wanton  sur- 
prisal ;  no  attack  upon  an  outpost  be- 
ing under  any  other  circumstances 
thought  of^  unless  it  was  meant  to  be 
followed  up  by  a  general  engagement. 

For  myself,  my  situation  was,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  in  a  bleak  valley, 
distant  nearly  three  miles  from  tne 
river,  and  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  bold  and  barren  precipices.  In 
such  a  place,  there  was  little  either  to 
interest  or  amuse,  for  of  the  French 
army  we  could  see  nothing;  and  of 
game,  in  quest  of  which  I  regularly 
proceeded,  there  was  a  woful  scarcity. 
There,  however,  we  remained,  till  the 
morning  of  the  6i\i,  without  any 
event  occurring  worthy  of  notice,  un- 
less a  fortunate  purchase  of  two  ex- 
cellent milch  goats,  which  I  effected, 
from  u  Spanish  peasant,  be  deemed 
such.  But  in  that  day  our  position 
was  changed ;  and  the  glorious  scenery 
to  which  the  march  introduced  us, 
far  more  than  compensated  for  the  fa- 
tigues occasioned  by  it. 

It  is  by  no  means  the  least  pleasing 
circumstance  in  the  life  of  a  soldier 
upon  active  service,  that  he  never 
knows,  when  he  awakes  in  the  morn- 
ing, where  he  is  to  sleep  at  night. 
Once  set  in  motion,  and,  lixe  any  otner 
mMcbine,  he  moves,  till  the  power  which 


regulates  his  movements  calls  a  halt ; 
and  wherever  tliat  halt  may  occur, 
there,  for  the  present,  is  his  home.  Such 
a  man  has  not  upon  his  mind  the  sha- 
dow of  a  care ;  for  the  worst  bed  which 
he  can  meet  with  is  the  turf;  and  he 
seldom  enjoys  a  better  thin  his  cloak 
or  blanket.  Give  him  but  a  tent — and 
with  tents  the  commander  of  the  forces 
had  lately  supplied  us — and  he  is  in 
luxury — at  least  as  long  as  the  sum- 
mer lasts,  or  the  weather  continues 
moderate ;  nor  had  we,  as  yet,  expe- 
rienced any,  against  which  our  tents 
furnished  not  a  sufficient  shelter. 

The  sun  was  just  rising  on  the 
morning  of  the  oih  of  September, 
when  our  tents  were  struck,  the  line 
of  march  formed,  and  we  advanced 
towards  the  base  of  one  of  the  high- 
est hills,  which  hemmed  us  in  on 
every  side.  Alongst  the  face  of  this 
mountain  was  cut  a  narrow  wind- 
ing path,  for  the  accommodation,  in 
all  piobability,  of  goatherds,  or  mulet- 
eers, who  continue  to  transport  ar- 
ticles of  luxury  and  clothing  into  the 
wildest  districts,  where  human  inha- 
bitants are  to  be  found.  It  was,  how- 
ever, so  rough  and  so  precipitous,  as  ef- 
fectually to  ninder  our  men  from  pre- 
serving any  thing  Hke  order  in  their 
ranks,  and  thus  caused  a battalion,of  lit- 
tle more  than  six  hundred  bayonets,  to 
cover  an  extent  of  ground,  measuring, 
from  front  to  rear,  not  less  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.  Of  course,  the 
fatigue  of  climbing,  loaded,  as  we 
were,  with  arms,  ammunition,  and 
necessaries,  was  very  great;  and,  as 
the  heat  of  the  day  increased,  it  be- 
came almost  intolerable.  But  we 
toiled  on  in  good  spirits,  hoping  that 
each  vale  or  level  at  which  we  arrived 
would  prove  the  place  of  our  rest ;  and 
not  a  Uttlc  delighted  with  the  roman- 
tic prospects,  which  every  turning  in 
the  road  placed  before  us. 

We  had  continued  this  arduous 
journey  during  five  hours,  when,  on 
reaching  the  summit  of  an  isolated 
green  hill,  at  the  back  of  the  ridge 
already  described,  four  mounted  offi- 
cers crossed  us,  one  of  them  riding  a 
little  ahead  of  the  rest,  who,  on  the 
contrary,  kept  together.  He  who  rode 
in  front  was  a  thin,  well-made  man, 
apparently  of  the  middle  stature,  and 
just  passed  the  prime  of  life.  His 
dress  was  a  plain  grey  frock,  button- 
ed close  to  the  chm;  a  codced  hat, 
covered  with  oilskin ;  grey  pantaloons^ 
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with  boots,  buckled  at  the  Bide,  and  a 
steel-inouDted  light  sabre.  Thoogb  1 
knew  not  who  he  wss^  there  was  a 
brightness  in  his  eye,  which  bespoke 
him  something  more  than  an  aide- 
camp,  or  a  general  of  brigade ;  nor  was 
I  long  left  in  doubt.  There  were  in 
the  ranks  many  veterans,  who  had 
aenred  in  the  Peninsula  during  some 
of  the  earlier  campaigns;  these  in- 
stantly recognised  their  old  leader; 
and  the  crv  of  "  Duro,  Duro !"  the 
ftmiliar  title  given  by  the  soldiers  to 
tlie  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  nosed. 
This  was  followed  by  reiterated  shouts, 
to  which  he  replied  by  taking  off  his 
hat  and  bowing;  when,  after  com- 
mending the  appearance  of  the  corps, 
and  chatting  for  a  moment  with  the 
commanding  officer,  he  advised  that  a 
halt  should  take  place  where  we  were, 
and  rode  on. 

As  I  had  never  seen  the  great  Can- 
tain  of  the  dav  before,  it  will  readily 
be  imsgined  tnat  I  looked  at  him  on 
the  present  occasion  with  a  degree  of 
admiration  and  respect,  such  as  a  sol- 
dier of  seventeen  years  of  age,  who 
doats  upon  his  profession,  is  ukely  to 
feel  for  the  man  whom  he  regarwi  as 
its  brightest  ornament.  There  was 
in  his  general  aspect  nothing  indica- 
tive of  a  life  spent  in  hardships  and 
fati^es ;  nor  any  expression  of  care  or 
anxiety  in  his  countenance.    On  the 


contrary,  hia  cheek,  though  taraiiBwdi 
with  frequent  ezporare  to  the  im, 
had  on  it  the  ruddy  hue  of  health, 
whilst  a  smile  of  satisfaction  played 
about  his  mouth,  and  told,  far  «ion 
plainly  than  words  could  have  spokcnj 
how  perfectly  hefelt  himself  at  his  CHt . 
How  different  is  his  appesrance  bow'! 
Of  course  I  fUt,  as  I  gj»ed  opoii  \im^ 
that  an  army  under  hia  oomauuid 
could  not  be  braten ;  and  I  had  ft» 
quent  opportunitieB  afterwards  of  p«u 
ceiving,  now  £ur  such  a  feeling  mi 
towards  preventing  a  defest  Xjei 
troops  onlv  place  pmect  confidenoe  is 
him  who  leads  them,  and  the  sight  d 
him,  at  the  most  trying  moment,  ii 
worth  a  fresh  brigade. 

In  compliance  with  the  recommeiK 
dation  of  Lord  Wellington,  the  oorp 
halted  on  the  beauti&l  green  hil 
which  it  had  attained;  but  twoftil 
hours  dapsed  ere  the  baggage  came 
up.  In  the  meantime,  d^  far  the 
greater  number  amongst  us,  mysell 
included,  threw  ourselves  down  apoi 
the  grass,  and  fell  fast  asleep;  ftoMt 
which  we  were  not  aroused  tfll  thi 
arrival  of  the  tents  summoned  us  ti 
the  very  agreeable  occupation  of  boil 
ingour  kettles  and  preparing  break- 
fast. This  was  quicklv  commenced . 
and  having  satisfied  tne  cravings  oi 
hunger,  we  dispelled  every  source  oj 
annoyance  to  which  we  were  sutgect 
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WiLii£i.M  Tei.l  is  one  of  the  later 
and  favourite  tragedies  of  the  celebra- 
ted Schiller,  known  in  this  country 
chiefly  as  the  author  of  the  RoBBsas, 
a  drama  which,  in  Germany,  is  now 
considered,  as  it  was  by  himsrif  before 
his  death,  as  one  of  the  venial  errors 
of  his  youth.  In  maturer  years,  Schil- 
ler speculated  deeply  upon  the  nature 
of  the  tragic  art,  and  adopted  opinions 
very  difi^cnt  from  those  wlu^  ap- 
pear to  have  governed  the  composition 
of  bis  earlier  works.  These  opinions 
it  were  needless,  and  probably  tedious, 
here  to  investigate ;  out  it  was  requi- 
site to  mention  the  chaiu;e  of  our  au- 
thor's views,  by  way  <n  nrdaoe  to  a 
jrieee  ytry  unlike  efther  the  RoBBb&ft 


or  Cabal  AKn  Love.  Schiller  wroti 
several  tragejlies,  constructed,  it  shouhl 
seem,  according  to  various  theories,  suc- 
cessively conceived  in  the  progress  o1 
his  inquiries.  Of  these,  Wilh  elm  Teli 
has  been  deemed  the  best  calculated  t< 
be  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  oui 
readers,  as  one  of  the  best,  as  moai 
consonant  with  British  taste  and  feel- 
ings, as  nstional  in  its  subject,  and  m 
a  decided  favourite  upon  every  Ger- 
man theatre,  even  upon  those  of  tbi 
moat  arbitrary  states.  The  surpriw 
which  this  last  circumstance  is  cucn* 
lated  to  excite,  may  perhaps  be  dimi- 
nished by  recollecting  that  the  Swiai 
chamyiima  ^  VftN!ft<)  ocRsetibssGMinMti 
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old  ertaUiihed  rights  and  privileges,  '*  Nature's  darling,"  can  prc?ent  our 
and  to  resist  unlawful  innovations  ;  wishing  that  the  G^rinan  bard,  how- 
more  especially^  the  attempt  then  ma-  ever  much  "  Nature  and  Shakespeare 
Idnff  by  the  rognin^  Emperor,  Albert  were,  he  found,  the  same,"  had  rather 
of  Austria,  to  transfer  the  allegiance  of  imitated  his  prototype  in  studying  the 
the  Cantons  from  the  empire,  of  which  "  mighty  mother  nerself,  than  con- 
tfaey  ibnned  a  part,  to  his  own  house ;  fined  his  ambition  to  copying  her  por- 
m  attempt  wmch,  had  it  succeeded,  traits  by  the  English  master. 
noold  have  degraded  the  Swiss  pro-  But  our  readers  would  judse  for 
vinosi  from  the  condition  of  free  im-  themselves  ;  and  we  will  no  longer 
penal  states,  to  that  of  mere  subordi-  detain  them  widi  preliminary  reflec- 
aale  vassal  dependencies.    A  love  of  tions. 

Kbertj,  so  mooified,  seems  to  be  oon-  The  tragedy  opens  with  a  sort  of 
eidered  ss  innocuous,  even  by  despotic  emblematical  representation  of  the  va« 
SQivemments ;  although  we  must  oon-  rious  modes  of^  life  in  Switzerland, 
BBM  that  some  rumours  have  lately  which  beincverv  German,  and  certain- 
readied  us,  of  sundrv  corrections  and  1]^  not  at  all  Shakespearean,  we  will 
improvementB,whichiiavebeen  judged  give  in  full,  together  with  the  more 
Beedfbl  to  render  this  sample  of  Swiss  important  scene  it  leads  to.  The  scene 
patriotism  quite  harmless.  is  upon  the  Lake  of  Lucern,  and  com- 
WiLHELM  Tell  appears,  likeWAL-  bines  rocks,  glaciers,  green  fields,  and 
LiNSTEiN,  to  have  been  uodellcd  in  a  all  the  varieties  of  Alpine  landscape. 

Sat  measure  after  the  fashion  of  our  The  national  air,  the  Ranz  des  vaches, 

toric  play  ;  and  the  imitation  of  is  placed  whilst  the  curtain  rises,  and 

Shakespeare  is  occasionally  too  obvious  Jenm,  a  ^oung  fisherman,  who  is  dis- 

to  escape  the  most  careless  resder.  In  covered  in  his  boat  upon  the  lake, 

tmih,  It  is  sometimes  so  dose,  that  not  sings  to  it. 
all  the  fervour  of  our  devotion  to 

The  lake's  dimpled  waters  to  bathing  invite ; 
On  its  shore  sleeps  a  youth  lapt  in  dreams  of  delight. 
Whilst  he  hears  a  son  murmur 
Like  flutes  in  the  air. 
Like  voices  of  angels  in  Paradise  fair. 

But  when  he  awakes  from  his  soothing  repose. 
High  over  his  bosom  the  cool  water  flows ; 
And  from  under  the  billow 
Resounds;  *'  Thou  art  mine ! 
I  lure  the  fond  shepherd 
IVhere  suns  never  shine." 

(KuoNi  ^  Herdiman  appears  upon  the  hill  find  tings — Air, 
variation  of  the''  Ranz  des  Faches," 

Farewell,  sunny  fields 
Where  my  cattle  nave  fed— 
The  herdsman  departs 
When  the  summer  has  fled ; 
We  haste  to  the  vale !   We  return  to  the  mountain 
When  cuckoos  call  gaily,  and  birds  warble  sweet. 
When  May,  genial  May,  shall  dissolve  the  charm'd  fountain. 
And  earth  yield  new  flowers  to  the  wanderer's  fleet. 
Farewdl,  sunny  fields 
Where  my  cattle  have  fed — 
The  herdsman  departs 
When  the  summer  had  ficd. 

(WEaNi  the  Hunter  appears  upon  the  rode,  and  sings — Air, 
Second  variation  of  the  "Ranz  des  Vaches") 

The  lofty  crags  thunder,  and  tollers  the  way 
Along  which  the  hunter  must  follow  his  prey. 
Undaunted  he  ventures 
O'er  heap'd  ice  and  sni^w. 
Where  Spring  is  a  stranger, 
Where  Sowers  never  blow* 


Untonetth  moumain  xisMm  wpntA^  >  wtk  idtkiwit  jhaw^   ' 
AndthedtiMofmenin-^iliiigttidk'dtioiilM.    " 
Only  thron^^  doody  openiiigi 
The  world  can  he  ^jj 
Where  nndar  thdr  waters  ' 

The  green  meadowa  lie. 

(N3.^The  metre  of  the  origiiial  icmgi  haa  heen  aCrietfj  IbUo^^ 

Tke  diHani  scene  is  darkensd.  A  hud  mrnnd  is  heard ft^am  A$  Jmiuiffc.  n$ 
shadows  (^ehudipaee  aver  ike  eeemrif,  Bvtxmeomeseui^hishmii'WmKn 
dssomdsfreim  ike  reeks,and  Ktomfmrn  II0 Mfiv^emtyfii^  mmUkpaUt  mni 
foBawed  bjf  SsFFi.  ' 

RuodL  Haate,  Jenni;  draw  the  hot!  aahoie ;  diapstdi  I 
The  dark  Lord  of  the  Valley  cofnea ;  hoarae  roar 
The  distant  ice-peaks-^MyteDatein*  pnta  on  v 

Hia  nig^t-cap;  and  from  out  the  Wetterioi^* 
The  goat  bbwa  chilL  ,  TImb  atarm  will  be  upon  na 
Ere  we  can  make  na  rendy. 

KuenL  Fiahehnan, 
'Twin  rain.   My  aheep  IM  keenly,  and  my  dog» 
Watchman,  teara  np  tne  groond. 

WemL  Tkkt  ilah  are  ^k^ing— 
The  water-hen  dlTca  deep ;  it  will  be  atmoy. 

jr«ofi<.  Seppt,  look  ont J  la  an  the  hetd  eoSeeled  ? 

S^yt.  Brown  Liead'a  mtnz  I  know  her  by  her  beU. 

KwmL  Then  an  an  aafe;  ahe  erer  atraya  me  ftrdieat. 

RuodL  Herdsman,  yoarbdlaaoiuidaweelly. 

WernL  And  yoor  cattle 
Ar^handaome.    Are  they  yonra,  good  countryman  ? 

KwmL  ^mnotaoweutny^--&ey'retalyttl!UelOTd's, 
The  Baron  Attinghanaen'a.   I'm  hia  hesdiman. 

Ruodi.  How  weU  the  ribbon  dedEa  that  ststdy  eow  I  ' 

JTiMmt.  Ay,  snd  die  k»ms  it  too.    She  leads  the  herd. 
Should  I  deprire  her  of  her  oraamenti, 
She  would  not  feed. 

Attodi.  That  la  impoaaibk  I 
How  ahoold  an  animal,  devoid  of  reason .  ^  •  •  • . 

Werni.  That's  quickly  said,  but  we  bold  Chamois  hunters. 
We  know  that  beaata  have  reaaoning  fiicUltiea. 
The  Chamois,  ever  when  they  go  to  feed. 
Station  a  aoitinel,  who  pridca  ma  eara. 
And  when  the  hunter  cornea  in  aig^t,  giTifea  notice 

With  hia  diriU  cry. 

Ruodi.  60  you  now  homewizds  ? 

Kuoni.  Yes.  \     ' 

The  Alpine_paaturea  are  ^^ihausled  quite.  , 

WemL  Himpfly,  herdsiatan,  may  you  veadi  your  homel '  '■ 

KwmL  I  ^  you  bad^  that  wish ;  from  your  excursions 

Return  is  more  uncertdn. 

RwM.  Who  comes  heret, 
Running  with  breaAleas  ipeed  ? 

Werni.  I  know  him  wdlr- 

Coinuu)  BAnMOAUTOir  rmAes  in. 

Bourn,  For  Hdivo^  lab^  ilsh^nmm,  yorir  boat ! 

Ruodi.  So,  so: 
Whence  aU  this  Durry  ?  , 
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Bawm,  Launch  U  from  tli«  ihore. 
Carry  me  o?er ;  vou  will  Mtve  my  litis  1 

Kuoni.  Frieno^  what  alarmB  you  ? 

Wemi.  Who  pursues  your  steps  ? 

Baum,  to  Ruodu  O  hasten^  hasten !  They  ara  close  upon  me. 
The  horsemen  are  close  upon  me. 
And,  should  they  overtake  me,  I  am  lost. 

R%iodi.  Why  do  the  soldiers  follow  you  ? 

Baum.  First  save. 
And  aAer  question  me. 

Werni.  You're  stain'd  with  hlood. 

Bofkm^  Th'  Impenal  Governor  q£  Roasberg. 

Kuoni,  Fly  you 
From  Wolfencbiessen  ? 

Baum,  He  will  harm  no  more. 
IVe  slain  him. 

All  starH'M.  Merey,  Heaven !    What  have  you  done  ? 

Baum,  What  every  freeman  in  mv  place  had  done ! 
I  have  but  exercised  a  husband's  right 
'Gainst  him  who  wronafd  my  honour  and  my  wife. 

Kuoni,  How  ? — Had  the  Governor  iujurca  your  honour  } 

Baum.  God  and  my  trusty  hatchet  intercepted 
The  perpetration  of  his  foul  design. 

Wemi,  Did  you  then,  with  your  hatchet,  cleave  his  head  ? 

Kuoni,  Oh  tell  us  all  I  You  will  have  ample  leisure 
Whilst  he  unmoors  his  vessel  from  the  shore. 

Baum.  Aa  I  was  felling  timber  in  the  woods. 
My  wife,  in  death«like  agonies,  came  running  i 
She  said  the  Governor  was  in  our  houae. 
Had  first  required  she  should  prepare  a  ba^. 
Then  more,  and  unbecoming  a  chaste  wife. 
She  had  eacapedj  and  fled  to  me  for  help-^- 
I,  even  as  I  was,  I  hurried  horoe» 
And  slew  him  with  m;^  hatchet  in  the  hath. 

WenU.  You  acted  ri^tly->-«0De  can  blame  the  deed. 

Kuoni.  The  tyrant ! — He  has  now  the  just  reward. 
Long  merited,  at  Unterwalden's  hands. 

Baum,  The  fact  was  noised  abroad ;  I  waa  pursued— 
Good  God !— even  whilst  we  speak — r*  we're  losing  time ! 

(^Thunder  and  Ughtning^ 

Kuoni,  Come,  boatpan,  hasten ;  bear  this  worthy  roan 
Across  the  lake  to  safety. 

Ruodi.  'Tis  impossible ! 
A  feariul  tempest  now  is  gathering. 
And  you  must  wait. 

Baum,  Great  God  !  I  cannot  wait  1 
Each  instant  of  delay  teems  with  destruction. 

Kuoni,  In  God's  name  venture !  AH  are  bound  to  aid 
Th'  unfortunate,  and  all  may  prove  like  ueed. 

(  Thunder,  lightning,  and  wind. ) 

Buodi,  Tlie  tempest  rages,  and  the  lake  swells  uigh ; — 
I  cannot  steer  against  the  winds  and  waves. 

Baum.  {Clasping  his  knees.^  May  God  ao  aid  you  as  you  pity  me  ! 

Wemi,  Boatman,  be  merciful  !•— aia  life's  at  stake. 

Kuoni,  Consider,  he's  a  husband  and  a  father ! 

Ruodi.  And  have  not  I,  like  him,  a  life  to  lose  ? 
And  am  not  I  a  husband  and  a  father  ? 
Look  at  the  breakers,  at  the  eddying  wavea  ;<— 
See  how  the  waters  boil  up  from  th'  abyss ! 
Gladly  would  I  preserve  tne  worthy  man. 
But  'tis  impossible — ^you  see't  yourselves. 
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Baum,  {SHU  kneeling.)  Ilien  miut  I  fall  a  Tictim  to  mj  foe; 
E'en  whikt  I  gaxe  upon  the  diore  of  safety ! 
'Tit  there-»my  ey^  can  reach  it>  and  mv  voice 
Re-echoes  from  toe  coast — ^There  is  the  Doat 
That  might  convey  me  over,  and  I  here 
Must  lie,  despairing,  helpless  ! 

Kuoni.  Who  comes  now  ? 
Look  out ! 

Wemi.  Tis  William  Tell  of  fiurglen  comes. 

William  Tell  cornea  in  with  his  crossbow, 

Teli.  Who  is  it  cries  so  piteously  for  help  ? 

Kuoni.  A  man  of  Alzell,  who,  in  the  defence 
Of  his  wife's  honour,  has  slain  Wolfenschiessen, 
The  King's  deputed  Governor,  at  Rosshera. 
The  Royal  horsemen  chase  him  close,  and  he 
Entreats  to  be  convev'd  across  the  lake. — 
The  boatman  fears  tne  storm^  and  will  not  venture. 

Ruodi.  Let  William  Tell,  an  able  helmsman,  say. 
If  this  be  weather  to  attempt  the  passage  ? 

{Violent  thunder;  the  waves  swell  high,  and  break  frightfully .) 
Shall  I  plun^  headlong  in  the  laws  of  hell  r — 
None  in  their  sober  senses  would  put  off. 

T«ff.,The  brave  man  thinks  but  little  of  himself;— 
Confide  in  God,  and  save  the  persecuted. 

Ruodu  For  those  within  the  port,  'tis  easy  talking. — 
There  is  the  vessel,  there  the  lake  before  you  ;— 
Ven  ture  yourself . 

TdL  The  billows  may  have  mercy — 
The  Grovemor  has  none. — Attempt  it,  boatman. 

Kuoni  and  Wemi.  Oh  save  him  !  Prithee  save  him ! 

Ruodu  Though  he  were 
My  brother,  or  the  oftpring  of  my  loins. 
It  were  impossible !    To-day'a  the  feast 
Of  Simon  and  of  Jude,  when  still  the  lake 
Rages,  and  claims  its  wonted  sacrifice. 

Tell.  There  is  no  profit  here  in  idle  words ; 
Time  presses,  and  the  man  must  be  assisted. 
Say,  boatman,  will  you  venture? 

Ruodi.  No,  I  cannot. 

TV//.  In  God's  name  be  it,  then  !  Give  me  the  bont : 
I  wiU  attempt  it,  with  what  skill  I  have. 

Kuoni.  Excellent  Tell ! 

Wemi.  See  there,  the  gallant  hunter ! 

Baum.  You're  my  preserver — my  good  angel.  Tell ! 

TV//.  I  may  preserve  you  from  the  Governor, 
The  tempest's  perils  ask  a  different  arm ; 
Yet  are  you  safer  in  the  hands  of  God 
Than  those  of  men.    {To  Kuoni.)  Crood  fellow-countryman, 
Should  1  here  meet  the  fate  to  man  allotted. 
Comfort  my  wife ;  tell  her  I  did  but  that, 
I  could  not  leave  undone.  {Springs  into  the  boat.) 

Kuoni.  You,  who're  accounted 
A  master-steersman,  dare  not  undertake 
What  Tell  has  ventured. 

Ruodi.  Better  men  than  I 
Rival  not  Tell ;  there  is  not  in  the  range 
Of  the  whole  mountain  region  such  another. 

Wemi,  {ufho  has  climbed  ujpon  the  rocks.)  Now  he  pi|ts  off*— God  be 
thy  aid,  bold  sailor ! 
See  how  the  vessel  tossas  on  the  waves ! 

Kuoni,  {On  the  dutre.)  The  flood  swells  over  H— I  t»c'l  Tsa  \s3?cv^gEi  S— 
Yet  stay,  'r/s  there  again !  Hoiw  powerfuW^i 
The  brave  heart  holds  his  coone,  and  stema  \Xie\>T«i>fc^ct\\     . 
Vol.  XVII.  'Z^ 
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Seppi.  Here,  at  full  gallop,  come  the  royal  horftemen  ! 

KMOni.  'Tie  they  ! — lliit  of  a  truth  was  help  at  need. 

(^  troop  of  lAmdenberg*$  horsemen  come  on, ) 

First  Horseman.  DeUver  up  the  murderer  we  seek  ! 

Second  Horseman.  This  way  he  came — ^in  vain  would  you  conceal 
him. 

Kuoni  and  Ruodi.  Whom  mean  you,  soldiers  ? 

First  Horseman.  {Perceiving  the  boat.)  Hell ! — What  is't  I  sec  ? 

Wemi.  Is't  him  tnere  in  the  boat  you  seek  ? — Ride  on^ 
Lay  in  your  spurs ;  you  yet  may  overtake  him. 

Second  Horseman,  Curse  on't,  he  has  escaped  us ! 

First  Horseman.  {To  Kuoni  and  Ruodi.)  Ay,  but  you. 
Who  have  .assisted  mm,  shall  pay  for  it ! 
Fall  on  their  herds !  Tear  down  their  cottages ! 
Put  all  to  fire  and  sword  !  (They  go  out  hastily.^ 

Seppi.  Oh,  my  poor  lambs !  (Jiims  out  after  them. 

Kfioni.  Can  I  not  save  my  herds  ?  {Follows.^ 

Wemi.  The  Savages! 

Ruodi,  (  Wringing  his  hands.)  Father  of  justice  and  of  mercy,  when, 
When  wilt  thou  send  us  a  deliyerer !  (  They  follow. ) 

The  next  scene  transports  us  to  the  canton  of  Schwy tz,  where  a  long  con- 
versation upon  the  state  of  the  country  takes  place  between  Wemer^Stauffiicher, 
and  his  wife  Gertrude.  Present  evils  and  future  dangers  are  ampfv  discussed  ; 
and  occasion  is  taken  to  display  the  happy  and  independent  conoition  of  the 
wealthy  peasant-proprietors,  who  hold  tneir  estates  in  fief  directly  of  the  Em- 
peror, 

Even  so. 

As  hold  their  lands  the  princes  of  the  empire. 
The  husband,  however,  seems  to  think  it  better  to  endure  everything,  than  to 
incur  the  hazards  of  war.  The  wife  takes  the  more  spirited  side  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  enforces  it  so  powerfully,  that,  in  the  end,  Stauf&dier  determines 
to  visit  the  Canton  of  Un,  and  there  consult  with  Walter  Furst,  and  the  Ba- 
ron of  Attinghausen, 

Who,  though  of  noble  family. 

Yet  loves  the  people,  honouring  antique  customs, 

upon  what  can  be  done  under  existing  circumstances.  As  they  are  withdraw- 
ing to  prepare  for  his  journey,  William  Tell  arrives  with  his  protege,  whom  he 
dduvers  over  to  Staumicher's  hospitality. 

We  now  return  to  Uri,  where,  in  the  village  of  Altdorf,  we  find  a  fortress 
building,  to  command  the  country,  of  which  William  Tell  remarks. 

What  hands  have  built,  hands  can  destroy  ;  the  house 

Of  liberty  stands  there,  {pointing  to  the  mountains)  founded  by  God ! 

In  this  scene  we  have  a  representation  of  the  miseries  and  cruelties  belong- 
ing^ to  the  services  of  villeinage,  somewhat  analogous  to  a  slave-driving  exlu- 
bition.  The  well-known  hat  is  then  introduced,  and  the  Grovemor  Gessler's 
proclamation,  commanding  every  one  to  anproadi  it  with  bent  knee,  and  head 
uncovered,  is  read.  In  the  midst  of  all  Una  come  Tell  and  Stauffacher,  and, 
as  Schiller  seems  to  have  laboured  earnestly  to  show  his  hero's  perfect  freedom 
from  revolutionary  principles,  we  will  give  their  dialogue. 

Tell.  You  have  your  answer,  so  farewell,  good  Werner. 
Stauff:  Where  go  you  ?  Do  not  hasten  ftx>m  me  thus. 
TelL  My  house  requires  the  presence  of  the  father. 
Stauffl  My  heart  is  heavy,  I  would  talk  with  you. 
TelLA  heavy  heart  cannot  by  words  be  lightened. 
Stauffl  But  words  conduct  to  deeds. 
TelL  The  only  deed 
Suiting  the  times,  is  silence  and  endurance. 
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SkK^.  Shall  we  endure  what  it  intolemble? 

7UL  Theie  haugfatjr  mien  never  goTern  long. 
When  from  the  dark  ahjrii  the  tempest  bunts. 
His  fire  the  sailor  onencnea,  and  his  ship 
Steers  towards  the  naven,  whilst  the  mighty  spirit 
Stalks  harmless,  well  nigh  trackless,  o'er  the  earth. 
Let  erenr  one  live  stilly  in  his  home ; — 
Power  gladly  leaves  the  peaceful  man  at  peace. 

Stavff.  Believe  you  that? 

TW/Tllie  very  serpent  stings  not,  ^ 

If  unprovoked. — The  tyrants  wiU  grow  wesry 
Of  persecution,  if  the  laud  be  quiet. 

Statiffl  We  might  do  much,  if  we  but  held  together. 

Teii,  In  shipwreck,  sinsly,  each  man  best  escapes. 

Siauffl  Desert  you  coldly  thus  the  common  cauae  ? 

TeiL  'Tis  best  that  each  rely  upon  himself. 

Siauffl  When  they're  united,  e  en  the  weak  prove  mighty. 

Te(L  Ay,  but  the  strong  is  mightiest  alone. 

Stauffl  Then  if  the  country,  in  despair,  should  arm 
For  her  defence,  she  must  not  count  on  you  ? 

2V0.  Tell  rescues  the  fall'n  lamb  from  the  abyss. 
And  think  you  he  can  e'er  forsake  his  friends  ? 
In  your  deliberations  leave  me  out; 
'Tis  not  for  me  to  ponder,  muse,  and  doubt. 
But,  when  my  country  calls,  and  points  the  deed. 
Tell  shall  not  fail  her  in  her  hour  of  need. 

TeU  and  Staufikcher  then  separate,  upon  a  sli^t  fault,  had  sought  refuge 

and  the  scene  concludes  by  a  work-  in  Furst's  liouse.    From  his  coneeal- 

man's  fallinj^  off  the  roof  of  the  for-  ment  he  overhears  Stauffacher  inform 

tress  that  is  m  progress ;  by  the  ran-  his  friendly  host — ^in  the  course  of  a 

ning  in  of  the  I^y  Bertha  of  Bra-  detail  of  the  cruelties  exercised  by  the 

neck,  a  Swiss  heiress,  under  the  guar-  Imperial  vicegerents — that  the  Gover- 

diansbip  of  Gessler ;  by  her  ofiering  nor  X<andenberff  had  summoned  his, 

money  to  save  Uie  fallen  man's  life ;  Melchthal's  father,  to  deliver  up  liia 

and  lastly,  by    a   violent   philippic  offending  son  to  iustice,  and  upon  the 

against  Austrians,  nobles,  and  gold,  old  man  s  refusal,  had  caused  his  eves 

fW>m  the  stone-masons  employed  in  to  be  put  out,  and  had  confiscated  ois 

building.  whole  property.    The  agonised  aen 

The  fourth  and  last  scene  of  the  rashes  fbrtn  from  his  refuge,  to  in- 
first  act,  contains  the  proposed  con-  quire  the  jparticulars,  and  we  will  in- 
sultation  upon  the  condition  ofpublic  sert  his  first  speech  of  lamentation 
af&irs  between  Werner,  Staufl&cher,  over  his  fathers  misfortune,  which 
and  Walter  Furst  A  third  interlo-  poBsesses,we  think, considerable  beau- 
cuter  takes  part  in  the  discussion,  ty.  We  shall  spare  our  readers  the 
This  person,  a  young  man  of  Unter-  introductory  stage  directions,  remark- 
walden,  named  Melcnthal,  having  fled  ing,  en  pauatU,  that  German  authors 
from  his  home  to  avoid  the  severe  pu-  appear  to  entertain  a  very  mean  opi- 
nishment  inflicted  by  the  governor,  mon  of  their  actors'  intelkcts. 

Oh !  the  eye's  lig^t,  of  all  the  gifts  of  Heaven 
It  is  the  noblest,  dearest !  Every  being 
Lives  upon  light,  ay,  every  happy  creature— 
The  very  plant  turns  joyful  to  its  rays — 
And  he  must  sit  in  night,  groping  about 
In  everlasting  darkness !  Never  more 
SliaJl  he  enjoy  the  meadow's  tender  peen. 
The  flow'ret's  melting  colours,  nor  the  bright. 
The  roseate  tints  of  tne  high  moimtain-snows. 
To  die  is  nothing-^^But  to  live  deprived 
Of  sight,  is  misery  indeed ! 
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It  can  scarcely  be  Decenary  to  state, 
that  the  youth's  revengeful  ardour 
stimulates  Stauffacher's  manlv  reso- 
lution, and  finally  overbears  the  cau- 
tion of  age  in  Furst.  'Ihe  latter  pro- 
poses to  consult  the  nobles ;  butMeich- 
thol  veheinentlv  objects,  and  Stauffa- 
cher  observes  that  the  nobility  are  not 
yet  as  much  oppressed  as  the  peasant- 
ry, but  will  doubtless  assist  when  they 
see  the  land  in  arms.  It  is  finally  de- 
termined that  each  shall  find  ten  as- 
sociates in  his  own  canton,  and  that 
the  whole  thirty-three  shall  assemble 
at  night,  in  a  very  retired  meadow, 
named  Rutli ;  and,  after  a  very  Ger- 
man clasping  of  hands,  in  augury  of 
the  union  of  their  Cantons,  they  sepa- 
rate. 

The  second  Act  opens  in  the  baro- 
nial mansion  of  the  Lords  of  Atting- 
hausen;  and  after  a  few  touches  of 
the  patriarchal  manners  of  the  Swiss 
nobles,  we  are  presented  with  a  long 
dialogue  between  the  Baron,  a  vene- 
rable old  man  of  eighty-five,  and  his 
nephew  and  heir,  Ulrick  of  Uudenz, 
a  youth  who  appears  to  have  been  at- 
tracted by  the  pomps  and  splendours 
of  royalty.  The  uncle  urges  him  to 
break  his  connexion  with  the  Govern- 
or, and  devote  himself  to  the  defence 
and  protection  of  his  native  land ;  his 
exhortations  to  patriotism,  and  eulo- 
gies of  Switzerland,  despite  their  pro- 
uxity,  are  spirited  and  poeticaL  The 
noj^ew,  in  reply,  professes  a  thirst  of 
ftme  not  to  be  gratified  amidst  the 
obscurity  of  his  paternal  valleys,  and 
alleges  all  the  specious  arguments  by 


which  the  weak  are  induced  to  sub- 
mit tamely  to  a  powerful  invader. 
The  node  then  asserts  that  Ulrick  is 
not  governed  br  the  motives  which  he 
brings  forwara,  but  seduced  by  the 
charms  of  Bertha  of  Bruneck,  and 
warns  him  that,  although  the  beauti- 
ful heiress  be  held  out  to  him  as  a 
lure,  she  will  not,  in  the  end,  be  be- 
stowed upon  his  simplicity.  The  ne- 
phew goes  off  without  answering,  and 
the  Baron  ends  the  scene,  with  a  fine 
tirade  against  modem  degeneracy. 

We  now  come  to  the  scene  of  the 
confederacy  at  Rutli ;  and  although  it 
be,  to  borrow  an  American  expression, 
somewhat  lengthy,  we  shall  insert  it, 
inasmuch  as  to  omit  it,  in  a  play  of 
the  deliverance  of  Switzerland,  would 
be^  if  not  quite  omitting  the  part  of 
Hamlet,  according  to  the  announce- 
ment of  the  country  play-bill,  at  least, 
omitting  the  transactions  of  Runny- 
mede,  in  a-  history  of  King  John. 
Besides,  if  not  strikingly  dramatic, 
according  to  our  ideas,  it  is  interesting, 
by  its  fragments  of  Swiss  history  and 
tradition,  by  its  illustrations  of  the 
habits  of  life,  induced  by  the  nature 
of  the  countr^,  and  by  ite  thorough 
Germanism,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
coin  such  a  word. 

The  minute  description  of  the  sce- 
nery we  shall  omit,  and  merely  inform 
our  readers,  that  the  Unterwalden  party 
are  the  first  to  arrive,  and  Melchthai, 
before  they  appear  on  the  stage,  Epeaks. 
The  occasional  imitation  of  the  night- 
scene  in  Brutus's  jzarden,  in  Julius 
CjtBAa,  we  need  hardly  point  out. 


Meichthal,  The  mountain  pass  now  opens ;  follow  me ; 
I  know  that  rock,  and  the  small  cross  it  Dears— 
We've  reach'd  the  goal,  we  are  at  RutlL 

IVinkelried.  Listen ! 

Sewa.  'Tis  empty. 

Meier.  Here  we  find  no  countrymen ; 
We  Unterwaldcrs  first  are  at  our  pott. 

Melch.  How  goes  the  night  ? 

Baumgariau  Upon  the  Selisberg.* 

(  The  Beacon^  Wat^men  call  the  second  hour.    A  distant 
hM  is  heard. 

Meier.  Peace,  hark ! 

Burkhardt.  The  mass-bell  in  the  forest  chapel ; 
Across  the  lake  from  Schwytz  how  sweet  it  chimes ! 

Klaus.  The  air  is  clear,  that  bean  the  sound  so  far. 

Melch.  Let  some  go  gather  wood,  and  light  a  fire 
That  may  blaze  high  against  our  comrades  come. 

{Ttco  men  go  nut. 


The  name  of  a  mountain. 
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Awk  ItisakfnlynMMnfig^a^htj'tkflifcB 
Lifii  tnnquil  tt  a  mnrar.    - 

BurXr.  Onr  Scfairfts  ftimdi 
Will  have  an  ettj  pa— w, 

WkOcd.  Hal  Look  then! 
Lookihevel  Do  Toaiiot  HO? 

JMar.  What  iboold  m  aee  ? 
Aj,  in  good  tnith,  a  ndnlMnr  in  the  night ! 

MM.  Themoonheonaftthionit. 

Kiau9.  A  wondzooi  aignl 
Many  now  Uving  ne'er  eair  moonli^t  rainbo>«r« 

S$wa.  'Us  doiihle ;  thenTa  a  fUnter  bow  above. 

Bourn,  A  boat  now  paaeea  underneath  the  ardi. 

Mdeh.  Staii£&cher^B  btrh;  neTer  did  diet  worthy  m$n 
Weery  his  friends  with  waiting. 

{09e9wmBmimfarim4^A€9ktm. 
Meier.  TlunrofUri 
Are  the  most  dUlatory. 

Burk.  They  must  take 
A  long  and  tedious  mountain  path,  to  dieat 
Their  Goremor's  suapkioiia  watcfaftihieas. 

{During  ikie  Hme  ike  twe  mem  kawe  UgkUdmfire  ta  HkenMBe 
4ifthe  meadow, 
MeM^  (oh  ike  there.)  Who  goes  there  ?  Gifvthewaidl 
Stauffadier,  (bekne.)  Friends  of  the  country  I 

{AU  ffo  to  the  baek  ^  ike  etofe^  reeeiee  ike  new  cemere.  Stauf- 
FjkCHBK  and  fan  otkert  leawflrom  the  booL 
AlLWtleamtl 

Stauffacbm  and  Milchthal  eemefirmard,  wkileitkereei  remmin  greethg 

eodk  other  niihe  baOc  of  the  SHage. 

Mek^  Oh  worthy  StanAehcr  I  I've  seen 
Him,  who  never  mcnre  can  look  upon  me. 
I've  laid  my  hand  upon  hia  dsrfcen'd  eyes. 
And  have,  from  those  extiiMnush'd  suns,  dnmk  in     * 
Burning,  insatisMe  desire  of  vengeanoe. 

Stav^.  Not  vengeance— 'TIS  not  to  avenge  Ae  psst. 
But  future  evils  to  prevent^  we  meet* 
— Now  say,  what  have  yon  finr  the  common  cause 
In  Unterwalden  done?  flow  many  gdn'd  ? 
How  think  the  peasantry?  And  how  did  yon 
Yourself  escspe  the  snares  of  Ircadisry  ? 

MMi.  Across  the  fessMmoontain  of  Sunnne, 
Across  wide-spreading  Adds  of  desert  iee, 
Where  sound  theteTs  none  enoept  the  vultom's  cry, 
I  rMch'd  the  Alpine  pasture  munds,  where  meet 
The  herdsmen  from  the  Sngdbeig  and  Uri, 
And  greeting,  let  their  cattle  feed  in  oommon. 
In  die  wild  foaming  torrent  that  poura  down 
From  the  eternal  iee,  I  qneMh'd  my  thirst ; 
I  rested  in,  now  empty,  anaiiner  dieaKngs, 
Lsndlord^and  guest,  until  I  nsdi'd  th'  abodes 
Of  living,  sodiu  men.    £v^  those  lone  valleya 
Alreidy  rsng  witfi  the  atrocity— 
—The  late  committed-^nd  my  suflMngs 
Procured  me  pious  levercnca  in  each  hnt 
I  visited  upon  my  pilgrimage. 
I  found  these  upri^t  souls  ftiU  of  resentment 
Agsinst  these  new  oppresskms  of  our  mien : 
For  even  ss  their  Alps  from  sn  to  sf^e 
Hav«  borne  the  self-ssme  heraa,  their  rivm  floisi'd 

AJ^  Ae  selfsame  beds,  dM  verr  dowAi 

IS 


And  windi  followed  uadiaiwetUy  0119  caaxue, 
St^ii  to  unaltor^d  liftTe  old  torms  and  eiMtoms 
Come  down  from  anceilor  tolate  rtfimndtnt ; 
Tliejll  nolendiixe  to  tee  bold  innovatioa 
Ihtrade  on  old  herediurY  mtoe. 
"Hiey  gave  me  their  hard  handsy  down  from  the  walls 
They  reach'd  their  maty  sworda^  and  wIksi  I  named 
Thoae  names  amidst  the  monntaina  holiMt, 
Yoor  own  and  Walter  Furst's,  then  in  their  eyes^ 
Llghten'djdad  oooscioaBneBS  of  Yaloiir.    What 
Yon  ahoald  judge  ri^t  they  awore  Co  execnte. 
They  swore  to  mllow  you,  ern  nnto  death.   . 
Urns  hurrying^  safe  beneath  the  sacnd  shdter 
Of  honitality^  from  frim  to  turn, 
I  readi  d  my  native  yalley,  where  wide-spread 
My  kindred  dwell  ^— And  when  I  found  my  Esther, 
Plunder*d  and  blind,  Ijrins  on  stranger'a  straw, 
LiTing  on  alma  of  charitable  men— 


Stauff:  Merciful  Heaven ! 

JfaUL  No,  J  did  not  weep  I 
I  waated  not  in  helpless  tears,  ikt  stieqgth 
Of  mv  hop-burning  angidah.    In  my  meat 
Demv  I  lock'd  it  as  a  costly  treasure^ 
And  laoai^t  of  nothing  but  of  action,  action ! 
I  crept  throujrii  every  mountain  defl  and  fissure. 
No  we  so  huiden  it  escape^  my  eeardi, 
Ev'n  9$  th'  eternal  CMtemr*^  Wdad  foot 
I  sou^t  and  fbund  cabins  inhabited. 
And  wheresoe'er  my  venturous  fboi  eoold  readi 
I  fiDund  ahhoixenee  of  tlus  tyranny. 
For  even  thers^  upon  the  utmost  vogs 
Of  living  nature,  where  the  stiAniog  earth 
No  longer  yields  to  culture,  even  then 
Plunders  the  ay'rioe  of  our  governors. 
M^th  stinsdng  words  I  roused  the  inmost  snirit 
Of  diese  plain  herdttmen— -Heart  and  soul  uey^re  ours ! 

Stauffi  In  little  time  you  have  adiieved  great  things. 

MmL  r  have  done  more--*Whai  our  bold  peasants  diead 
Are  those  two  fortresses,  Bossbsq^  and  Semen; 
Shelter'd  behind  their  battlement^  Ae  foe 
Securely  aits,  and  ravagsa  the  Isod. . 
Their  strength  with  my  own  cms  to  aeeertain 
I  went  to  Samen,  and  ea^ploica  the  ssede. 

5!teii^  Soui^t  you  the  tiaer  in  Us  wy  den  ? 

JfeU.  In  pUgnm  garb  diignised*  AitM  I  went. 
And  at  his  revria  saw  the  Governor. 
Judge  if  I  know  my  fedings  to  cootnd  I 
I  saw  my  enemy  and  slew  him  not. 

SUEujf,  Your  boldness  waa  indeed  by  Fortune  favour'd. 

{Tkn  Mk§r  ewwiiywew  coma  forward  to  them. 
But  tell  me  now  what  imnght  friends  yea  brini^ 
Let  me  know.all,  in  peinet  oonfidenee 
lliat  afterwards  we  may  unfold  our  hearta. 

Meier.  Exedkntman!  Tlirou^ Ihe  Aree province^ 
Who  knows  not  thee?  Meier  of  Samsn,  I,     . 
And  this  my  nephew,  Stmth  of  Winkcbied. 

Siauff:  You  ^eak  no  unknown  naoM;  a  Winkehried 


*  The  Oflmita  name  inglaciere^  whidi,  tfaeie  Msgno  coneapondlng  Engliih  word, 
htm  hem  pn§er9tA,  In  jnefetewjc  to  inhg  aneAst'efaaBy  fcfdgo  cspremm. 
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Destroy'd  the  dngcm  in  the  Weller  marsh, 
Purchadng  victory  e?en  with  his  life. 

Winkel.  My  ancestor,  most  worthy  Staufikcher. 

Melch,  {shewing  two  men.)  In  villeinage,  upon  the  convent  lands 
Of  Engelherg,  these  dwell  behind  the  forest,-^ 
You  will  not  scorn  them  for  their  servile  state, 
Becaose  they  live  not  free-men  on  the  land 
Like  us  ? — They  love  their  country,  and  they  bear 
A  good  report 

Stavff.  (to  both.)  Give  me  your  hands !  Let  him 
Enjoy  his  happiness  who  owes  not  service 
To  any  upon  earth ;  but  honesty 
In  all  conditions  thrives. 

Hunn.  Here's  Master  Reding, 
Our  former  Landamman. 

Meier,  I  know  him  well ; 
My  adversary  ^ho  contends  with  me 
For  an  inheritance.    Good  Master  Reding, 
We're  foes  before  our  judges, — ^here  we're  friends. 

{TheytHUikelmndt.) 

Stauffl  That's  frankly  spoken. 

mfikel.  Hark !  They  come ;  I  hear 
The  horn  of  Uri. 

{To  the  right  and  left  armed  men  appear,  deecendin§  Me  rocke 
with  lanteme.) 

Hans,  See  the  worthy  priest. 
The  pious  minister  of  God,  comes  with  them. 
He  shrinks  nor  from  the  terras  of  the  night. 
Nor  from  the  arduous  way. — ^A  finthful  shepherd 
Watching  his  flock. 

Baum.  Next  comes  the  Sacristan, 
And  Walter  Furst ;  but  William  Tell  I  see  not. 

Walter  Furst  and  ten  others  eome  down  from  the  Mountains.    The  whole 

thirty'three  aseemble  round  the  Fire, 

Furst,  So  must  we,  on  our  own  inheritance. 
On  our  paternal  soil,  like  murderers 
Steal  secretly  to^;ether,  and  beneath 
The  shades  of  night,  whose  darksome  doak,  or  guilt. 
Or  black  conspiracy  shunning  the  light. 
Alone  should  cover,  must  we  cautiously 
Seek  those  just  rights,  that  are  as  pure  and  clear 
As  is  the  noontide  sun's  resplendent  beam. 

Melch,  fie  satisfied  that  what  dark  night  has  brooded, 
Freely  and  fearlessly  shall  meet  the  sun. 

Rossdman,  the  Priest.  Confederates,  hear  words  that  God  inspires ! 
In  substitution  for  a  lawful  diet 
We  are  assembled,  and  may  represent 
The  wiiversal  nation ;  let  us  thm. 
According  to  the  ancient  usagea 
Practised  in  happier  times,  rule  our  proceedings. 
What  in  our  meeting  is  irregular. 
Our  bitter  need  must  justify — Our  God, 
Wherever  justice  is  observed,  is  present ; 
And  here,  beneath  hia  Heav'n  we  stand. 

Stauf.  Be't  so  ; 
According  to  old  usages  proceed,. 
And  through  night's  darknesa  our  {p;ood  cause  shall  shine. 

Melch.  Our  numbers  are  imperfect,  but  all  hearts. 
And  our  best  men,  are  here. 

Hunn,  Our  hooka  are  wanting^ 
But  their  contents  are  on  our  hearti  cn^^e^ 
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JRmmI.  Then  toon  Um  rinc,  and  plant  tlft  Mrorda  of  power 
Wldiin't 

Anw.  Finti  take  the  Landamman  hia  pett, 
AwA  atatfon  hia  aaMMdatea  at  hia  aide. 


Sacriitan,  Three  prorinoea  are  pnaent ;  wbidi  ei^oya 
The  right  to  ^tc  a  chief  to  thia  aaaemUy  ? 

Meier.  Un  and  Schwyta  nwj  for  that  ri^t  contend^ 
We  men  of  Unterwalden  yield  it  freely. 

JCefeA.  We  yield  it   We  are  the  petitiooera 
Who  can  upon  our  atronger  frienda  for  help. 

Aaic^  Let  Uri  take  t£e  aword  then ;  Un'a  hanner 
nwedea  our  own,  upon  the  adeon  march  - 
To  Rmne,  for  the  imperial  coronation. 

Fitni.  The  honour  of  the  aword  hdonn  to  Schwyta, 
flinoe  we  from  Schwytz  all  hoaat  omr  origm. 

JBotifll.  Thia  gen'rooa  controveray  let  me  end ; 
Sdiwyta  shall  in  coondl  lead,  Uri  m  war. 

Jfwrei,  (aMng  the  ewerdio  Stttujfdeker.}  Reoeiteit,  then. 

Strnfffl  Not  unto  me,  to  age 
That  noDonr^s  due. 

Chorge.  Ulrick  the  amith  is  oldeat 

Swu.  The  man  is  worthy,  hut  not  free  hy  hirth ; 
No  Tillain  can  he  jndge  in  Sdiwyta. 

Jkm^.  la  not 
Oar  former  Landamman  amongst  ua  here  ? 
8edc  yon  a  worthier  than  Irel  Rediiw? 

Jfwt.  Be  Redinff  of  oar  diet  prendent* 
Yon  who  agree  with  me,  hold  np  yoor  handa. 

{Aii  keid  19  IMr  r^  kmde.) 

MeMng,  {advancing  into  the  centre.)  I  cannot  lay  my  hand  upon 
our  hooks; 
TiMvefore,  by  those  eternal  atara  in  heaven, 
lawear  I  will  not  deviate  from  atrict  juaticel 

(  The  two  iworde  are  piaeed  b^bre  Mm,  a  eirde  i»  farmed  round 
hini ;  Schwgtx  in  the  middle,  Uri  en  the  rif^,  Unierwaldm 
on  the  left.    He  stands  leaning  ^ipen  his  frnttlS'^word.) 
Now  aay,  wherefore  the  mountain-raoea  meet 
Here,  on  the  lake's  Inhospitable  shore, 
In  the  dark  hoar  when  aphrita  walk  the  earth? 
Sinf,  what  the  purport  of  the  new  allianoe 
We  here  contract,  oeneath  the  atarry  aky  ? 

ittuuff.  (coming  firward.)  Tia  not  a  new  allianoe  we  contract ;  . 
"Tla  an  old  union,  form'd  by  oar  foie&theva, 
^  We  would  renew.    Obaerve,  oonfederatea  I 
Although  the  mountains  and  the  lake  divide  na. 
And  cMi,  a  aeparate  people,- mkaitsdf. 
Yet  are  we  but  one  race,  ammg  from  one  blood, 
And,  from  one  home,  togetner  we  came  here. 

Winkel.  Then  truly  do  our  ancient  Imnda  tell 
That  we  from  distant  rM;iona  wander'd  hither  P 
FriAee  imnart  what  of  the  tale  yon  know, 
Strengthemng  our  new  alliance  with  old  tiea. 

iSSfott/f.  Hear,  then,  what  hoary-heftML  hefdamen  tdl ; 
A  mighty  nation  dwdt  for  north  from  hence. 
And  auflSer'd  from  a  Amine  grievoualy ; 
Hie  people,  in  their  need  assembling,  order'd    ' 
That  each  tenth  citiaen,  by  lot,  shoold  quit  - 
Hb  country.    They  obey'd !    A  mighty  ana]^ 
Hnabanda  and  wivee,  lamenting,  towarda  IhoiRin 
Tliey  went,  fighting  their  way  through  Gensany^ 
Jfwms  to  ihase  mountains ;  nor  upon  thefar  marsh 
Tfier  wearied,  till,  wiMna  aavagp  valley. 
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AVhere,  tmidBt  meadows^  now^  the  Muotta  flows. 

They  stood.    No  traces  there  of  men  appear'd ; 

Save  that  one  hut  stood  lonelj  on  the  inore. 

Where  sat  a  ferryman,  for  passengers 

Patiently  waiting.    But  the  lake  swell'd  high 

Its  hillows,  nor  allowed  the  wanderers  passage. 

More  closely  then  they  view'd  the  land,  beheld 

The  richness  of  its  forests  and  its  fountains. 

And  almost  deem'd  it  their  loved  native  country. 

With  that  they  fix'd  to  settle  there ;  they  built 

The  good  old  village  Schwytz,  and  manv  a  day 

Of  weary  toil  endvu^,  ere  they  md>duea 

The  strong,  wide-snreading  roots  of  the  old  forest. 

Then,  when  the  sou  no  more  conid  feed  their  numbers. 

They  traversed  the  black  mountain  far  as  Weissland, 

Where,  hid  behind  th'  eternal  wall  of  ice. 

Another  nation  speaks  another  tongue. 

They  built  the  vOlage  Stanz,  beside  the  Kemwald, 

The  village  Altdorf,  on  the  Reuss's  banks-— 

But  ever  mindful  of  their  origin. 

Amidst  the  many  tribes  of  foreigners 

Who  have,  since  then,  establidl  d  colonies 

Throughout  the  land,  the  men  of  Schwytz  remain 

Distinguished.     Heart  and  blood  proclaim  themselves. 

{OUfing  his  hands  to  right  and  left.) 

Haus.  Oh  yes,  yes !  All  are  of  one  blood,  one  heart  I 

AH,  (tdkiiig  hands.)    We  are  one  people,  and  will  act  in  nnison ! 

Staidf.  The  other  nations  bear  a  foreign  ydke ; 
They  have  submitted  to  the  conqueror* 
Nay,  on  our  bordera  dwell  there  some,  who  stoop 
To  render  villein-services,  bequeathing 
Their  children  slav'ry  as  their  heritage. 
But  we,  who  from  the  pure  and  ancient  stock 
Of  Schwytz  are  sprung,  untainted  hold  our  freedom ! 
Wc  never  bent  the  knee  to  ininoes,  we 
Chose  freely  the  protection  of  the  Emperor. 

Rossel.  It  was  the  Empire  that  we  nedv  chose 
Our  guard  and  our  protection":  'tis  express  d 
Clearly  in  Emperor  Fredric's  ancient  charter. 

Stauf.  Witnout  a  sovereign  not  the  freest  men 
Can  live ;  there  must  be  a  superior  judge 
By  whose  decision  strife  may  be  appeased. 
Tnence,  for  their  lands  recover'd  rrom  the  waste. 
Our  ancestors  did  honour  to  the  Emperor, 
The  Lord  of  Germany  and  Italy; 
And,  like  the  other  freemen  in  nis  empire. 
They  swore  to  render  him  the  warrior  s  service. 
For  tis  the  single  duty  of  the  free 
To  guard  the  empire,  that  protects  themselves. 

Melch.  AU  beyond  that  is  sUvery. 

Stauff.  Whene'er 
The  feudal  army  march'd,  our  fathers  foUow'd 
The  Emperor's  banner,  and  his  battles  fought ; 
In  arms  they  guarded  him  through  Italy, 
To  place  upon  his  brow  th'  Impmal  crown ; 
At  h(»ne,  by  their  old  laws  and  usages. 
Gladly  they  ruled  themselves.    The  Emperor's  right 
Was  only  to  pronounce  the  doom  of  such 
As  merited  to  die.    For  that  he  named 
Some  mighty  Count  inhabiting  our  land. 
Vol.  XVII.  9  S 
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Who^  when  a  arime  was  wrought^  was  summon'd  hither ; 

Where^  in  the  face  of  day^  in  open  air^ 

Simply  and  plainly^  without  fear  of  men. 

He  spoke  the  sentence  of  the  kw.    What  proof 

Is  here  of  slavery  ?    If  any  deem 

My  words  erroneous,  let  him  better  speak. 

George,  'Tis  as  yo&'ye  said.    No  arbitrary  power 
Was  e'er  endured  amongst  us. 

Stauj:  We  refused 
Obedience,  even  to  the  Emperor, 
When,  favouring  the  Church,  he  wrested  justice. 
For  when  the  Abbot  of  Einsiedlen  daim'd 
Those  Alps,  that  from  the  earliest  times  our  herds 
Had  pastured— on  an  old  Imperial  charter. 
Granting  the  unown'd  waste  unto  the  Abbey, 
He  grounded  his  pretensions — ^As  it  seem'd. 
The  former  Monks  conceal'd  our  name  and  being— 
We  answer'd  boldly  thus — "  That  ancient  charter 
Was  fraudulently  gain'd ;  no  Emperor 
Can  grant  our  property,  and  if  the  Empire 
Deny  us  justice,  on  our  mountains  we 
fiut  little  need  the  Empire  !" — Thus  our  fathers 
Spake;  and  shall  we  endure  the  novel  yoke 
Of  shame  ?  Shall  we  from  foreign  vassals  bear 
What  ev'n  the  mightiest  Emperor  to  us 
Dared  not  propose?   With  our  own  industry 
This  soil  we  have  created, — the  old  wood. 
That  was  a  dwelling  but  for  bears,  have  we 
Transform'd  into  a  residence  for  men. 
The  Dragon-brood,  that,  threatening,  venom-swell'd^ 
Possessed  our  marshes,  we've  destroy'd.    The  fogs. 
That  darkling  hung,  over  unwholesome  swamps. 
We  have  dispersed  ;  have  burst  the  hardest  rocks. 
And,  for  the  traveller,  over  the  abyss 
Have  led  a  path  secure.    The  lana  is  ours, 
By  centuries  of  possession,  and  shall  now 
Tne  servant  of  a  foreign  Lord  presume 
To  come  and  forge  us  fetters,  do  us  shame. 
Upon  our  own  inheritance  ?  Have  we 
Against  such  tyranny  nor  help  nor  hope^ 

{Agitation  amongst  thepeopk.) 
No,  there's  a  limit  to  the  despot's  power. 
When  the  oppress'd  can  find  nor  law  nor  justice. 
When  his  hard  burthen  grows  intolerable, — 
Then,  in  bold  confidence,  he  turns  to  Heaven, 
From  thence  down-snatching  his  eternal  rights. 
That  there,  above,  reside,  inalienable, 
Uninjurable,  as  the  stars  themselves ! 
Then  does  the  old,  primieval  state  of  nature 
Return,  when  man  stood,  unto  man  opposed. 
Our  last  reliance,  when  aJl  others  fail. 
The  sword,  is  given  us — ^lawfully  may  we 
Our  chiefest  treasures  guard  from  violence ; — 
And  here  we  stand  the  bulwarks  of  our  country ! 
Here  stand  we  to  defend  our  wives,  our  children  ! 

All,  {clashing  their  swords.)    Here  stand  we  to  defend  our  wives> 
our  children !    . 

Eossel.  Yet  ere  you  draw  the  sword,  reflect  maturely. 
Tet  may  all  peaceably  be  with  the  Emperor 
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Conduded.    Speak  a  single  word^  and  straight 
The  very  tyrants  who  oppress  you  now. 
Will  fawn  upon  you.    Do  what  is  required. 
Renounce  the  Empire  and  acknowledge  Austria. 

Hans.  What  says  the  priest  ?    To  Austria  do  homage  I 

Burk.  Hear  him  not ! 

Winkel.  'Tis  the  counsel  of  a  traitor. 
His  country's  foe ! 

Reding,  Be  calm,  confederates ! 

Sewa.  After  such  wrongs,  suhmit  to  Austria  ! 

Klaus.  To  violence  shidl  we  yield  what  we  refused 
To  clemency  ? 

Meir.  So  doing,  we  were  slaves. 
And  merited  our  lot ! 

Hans.  Whoever  names 
Submission  to  proud  Austria  shall  forfeit 
All  rights  of  free-bom  Swiss.— Landamman,  I 
Demand  that  this  be  the  first  general  law 
We  here  decree. 

Melch.  Be't  so.  Who  speaks  of  yielding 
To  Austria  shall  all  rights,  dl  honour  foneit ! 
None  shall  receive  him  to  his  social  hearth. 

All,  {holding  up  their  right  hands.)  We  will  that  this  be  law  ! 

Reding,  {after  a  pause.)  The  law  nas  passed. 

Rossel.  Now  arc  you  free,  this  law  confirms  you  so. 
Never  shall  Austria  wring  from  us  by  force 
That  which  her  kindly  wooing  fail'd  to  vrin. 

Jost-  Weiler.  Proceed  we  with  the  business  of  the  Diet. 

Reding.  Confederates,  have  all  gentle  means  been  tried  ? 
Is*t  sure  the  King  knows  all  ?  Our  injuries 
Can  never  be  his  wilL — One  last  attempt ! 
Let  us  convey  our  sufferings  to  his  ear. 
Before  we  draw  the  sword.    Ev'n  when  most  just 
The  cause,  still  violence  is  terrible ; 
And  God  assists  only  when  man  denies. 

Stavffacher  {to  Hunn.^  'Tis  now  your  part  to  speak. 

Hunn.  I  went  to  Rhemfeld, 
Bearing  to  the  Imperial  Court,  complaints 
Of  the  oppressions  of  these  Governors, 
And  claiming  that  fresh  Charter  of  our  rights. 
Which  ev'ry  Prince  at  his  accession  grants. 
I  found  there  messengers  from  many  cities 
Of  Suabia's  States,  and  of  the  Rhine's  rich  banks. 
Upon  like  errands.    All  received  their  parchments, 
And  joyfully  tum'd  homewards.    I,  your  Envoy, 
Was  to  the  Counsellors  referred,  and  they 
Dismiss'd  me  with  this  empty  consolation : 
The  Emperor  at  present  had  no  leisure. 
But  at  some  future  time  would  recollect  us. 
As  I,  dejectedly,  pass'd  through  the  Halls 
Of  this  right  royal  Castle,  far  apart 
I  saw  Duke  Jonn  of  Suabia  stand  in  tears ; 
With  him  the  Lords  of  Wart  and  Taf^eld. 
They  call'd  me,  and  thus  spoke :  Redress  yourselves ; 
Expect  no  justice  from  the  Emperor. 
Does  he  not  rob  the  son  of  his  own  brother. 
Detaining  from  him  his  inheritance  ? 
The  Duke  claims  his  maternal  property. 
Urging  he's  of  full  age,  and  now  in  person 
Should  rule  his  States  and  subjectB.    The  reply  ? 
The  Einperor  placed  a  garland  on  \na  \ieaiii 
And  said  that  waa  the  ornament  for  ^ofutlhi 
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Ham.  You've  heard.    Expect  not  firom  the  Emperor 
Justice  or  law !  We  must  reoren  ooTBehrcs. 

Reding.  Nought  else  remains.    Now  counsel  how  we  best 
May  happily  effect  our  purpose. 

Fursi,  {advancing  into  this  ring.^  We 
•  Seek  to  throw  offabhorr'd  constramt ;  the  rights^ 
Which  from  our  fathers  we  inherited^ 
We  would  maintain ;  but  cherish  no  desii^e 
For  lawless  innovation.    To  the  Emperor 
Remain  what  is  the  Emperor's  due ;  and  he 
Who  to  a  Lord  owes  fealty,  discharge 
His  vassal- duties  justly. 

Meier.  I  hold  lands 
In  vassalage  of  Austria. 

Furst.  Continue 
To  render  Austria  all  due  services. 

Jost'  Weiler.  1  to  the  Lord  of  Rappersweil  pay  toll. 

Furst.  Continue  to  discharge  his  jufet  demands. 

Rossel.  I  am  sworn  servant  to  our  Lady  of  Zurich. 

Furst.  Perform  your  bounden  duty  to  the  cloister. 

Stauffl  I  hold  no  fief  but  of  the  Empire. 

Furst.  Do 
What  must  be  done ;  no  more.    The  governors. 
With  all  their  instruments,  we  will  expel. 
And  level  with  the  dust  their  fortresses. 
But,  if  it  be  possible,  well  shed  no  blood. 
Prove  to  the  Emperor,  that  alone  constrain'd 
By  hard  necessity,  have  we  refused 
Tne  duties  of  obedience  and  submission  : 
And  if  he  sees  us  steadfastly  remain 
Within  the  bounds  of  justice,  haply  wisdom 
May  quell  his  anger ;  since  a  nation  arm'd 
That  moderates  its  rage,  awakes  respect 
In  every  enemy. — 

Reding.  But  how  proceed  ? 
Our  foe  is  arm'd,  and  will  not  peaceably 
Give  way. 

Stauffl  He  will,  beholding  us  in  arms ; 
We  must  surprise  him  ere  he  be  prepared. 

Meier.  Easily  said,  but  difficult  to  do. 
Two  powerful  fortresses  command  the  country. 
Protect  the  enemy,  and  will  become 
Right  dangerous  should  the  Emperor  invade  us. 
Rossberg  and  Samen  must  be  master'd  both. 
Ere  in  we  provinces  a  sword  be  drawn. 

Stauff.  Delay  thus,  and  the  foe  will  be  forewam'd : 
We  are  too  numerous  for  secrecy. 

Meier.  There  dwells  no  traitor  in  the  Forest  States. 

Rossel.  Zeal,  in  its  warmth,  proves  often  indiscreet. 

Furst.  Altdorf 's  stronghold,  if  we  procrastinate. 
Will  be  completed,  and  the  Governor 
Farther  secured. 

Meier,  You  think  but  of  yourselves ! 

Sacristan.  You  are  unjust 

Meier.  Are  we  unjust  r  Dares  Uri 
Thus  slander  Unterwalden  ? 

Reding,  On  your  oaths 
Preserve  the  peace ! 

Meier.  Ay,  if,  with  Uri,  Schwytz 
Be  leagued  against  us,  we  must  needs  submit. 

Heding.  I  must  reprove  you  in  the  Diet's  name, 
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For  that  jour  violence  distorbB  its  otdfir. 
Do  we  not  all  uphold  the  aelf-aaine  ctuae  ? 

Winkel.  'Twere  best  until  the  Christmas  Feltival 
Defer  our  entcrprize.    Tis  then  the  custom. 
That  all  inhabitants  should  to  the  castle 
Bear  presents  for  the  Governor.    So  may 
Ten  or  a  dozen  men  within  the  walls 
Assemble  unexpectedly,  concealing 
Sharp  blades  about  them,  that  may  to  their  staves 
Be  quickly  join'd,  since  none  may  enter  arm'd 
The  fortress.    Our  main  strength  may  amhush'd  lie 
In  the  adjoining  forest,  and  so  soon 
As  the  first  few  are  masters  of  the  gates, 
Burst  forth,  upon  the  sounding  of  a  horn, 
From  their  concealmoits  So  the  castle's  ours !  « 

Melch.  Ill  undertake  for  Rossber^.    In  that  castle 
A  maiden  dwells  who  loves  me ;  easily 
I  can  persuade  her  to  affix  a  ladder, 
T'  admit  my  nightly  visit    Onoe  above, 
rU  introduce  my  fhends. 

Reding.  Is  tms  delay         ' 
The  wiU  of  all  here  present  ? 

(  The  greater  part  hold  up  their  hands  ;  Stauffbeher  counte  them,) 

Stavffl  It  is  carried 
By  twenty  against  twelve. 

Furat,  Upon  the  day 
Appointed,  if  the  castles  fall,  from  mountain 
To  mountain,  must  the  signal  fires  convey 
Th'  intelligence ;  the  people  in  a  body. 
Must  then,  at  every  province's  chief  place. 
Assemble  sudden ;  and  the  Grovernors, 
When  they  behold  how  seriously  we  arm. 
Believe  me,  will  rejoice  to  shun  the  contest. 
And,  peacefully  escorted,  to  retire 
Beyond  our  frontiers. 

Siauffl  'Tis  from  Gressler  only 
I  dreadrcsistance — Formidably  he. 
With  horsemen  is  surrounded ;  without  blood 
He  will  not  (][uit  the  field,  and,  even  expdl'd. 
He  wiU  remain  a  fearful  enemy. 
'Tis  hard,  almost  'tis  dangerous,  to  spare  him. 

Baumgarten,    Where  desperate  is  the  danger  be  my  pott  I 
To  William  Tell  I  owe  my  rescued  life; 
And  in  my  country's  cause,  now  that  my  honour 
I  have  preserved,  and  satisfied  my  heart. 
Would  gladly  risk  it. 

Ueding,  Patient  wait  th'  occasion ; 
The  proper  season  brings  the  proper  measure. 
Leave  something  to  the  hour.    But  lo !  whilst  we 
Our  solemn  diet  hold  by  night,  the  mom 
Has  ruddied  o'er  the  highest  mountain  peaks. 
Quick  let  us  separate,  be£cMre  the  Sun 
Betray  us  with  his  radiance. 

Furat.    Do  not  fear ; 
Darkness  withdraws  but  slowly  from  these  valleys. 

{All  involuntarily  take  qf  their  hats,  and  gaze  reoerenily 
upon  the  daum.) 

Rossel.    Here,  by  this  holy  liffht,  which  first  greets 
Before  those  nations  who,  beneam  our  feet 
Residing,  hardly  draw  their  pamfiil  breath. 
Amidst  the  baneful  smoke  and  fof^oC  d\u»— 
Swear  we  the  oath  of  this,  Ofor  new  aS^iianne. 
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—We  sweir  to  form  a  tuilkm  all  of  brotfaen, 
Whoiik  nor  diitreis  nor  danger  ihaU  diTide ! 

(ABpre9ent  reput  kU  wordt,  hok^  up  iKeirJitigers,) 
We  win  be  nee  as  our  forefiithcn  were. 
And  iwear  to  die  ratbor  than  live  endared  I 

{AUrqmtoib^re.) 
We  e#ear  to  place  our  cottfideiibe  iik  God. 
And  not  to  tremble  at  the  power  of  man  f 

(All  r§peai  at  b^fbre,  and  embrace  each  ether,) 
Skmf.  Now  ^adi  take  qnietlT  hit  eepante  way^ 
AndjomMifiiendBybialdndrea!    Let  the  beidiiinan 
Winter  bis  herd  in  peace,  and  silently 
Gain  new  confederates  to  oar  cause.    Endure 
'     What,  till  th'  appointed  time,  must  be  endured ! 
Suffer  the  tyrants  to  increase  their  reckonings 
Till  the  great  dav  of  retribution  comely 
Repaying  genersl  and  private  debts. 
Let  every  man  restrain  his  own  Just  rsgife. 
And  each  rerengeful  wish  sternly  contrm ; 
For  he,  whom  selfish  inj'ries  now  engsfle. 
Betrays  the  mighty  cause  that  daims  ms  hetrt  and  soul! 

(  Whilet  thejf  separate  in  three  iffbrent  ways,  in  serious  iranquiU 
Uty,  the  Onhestra  plays  a  seiemn  air*  Thescene  remains  open, 
pr^ehting  tke  spectade  (if  sunrise  upon  the  lee  Mountains,) 

This  solemn  music  and  sunrise  serve  to  fill  up  the  entre-aete;  and  the  third 
lict  opens  in  WiUiam  Tell's  cottage-garden,  where  we  are  introduced  to  the 
boo,  in  his  domestic  character.  His  children  are  at  play ;  his  wife  is  engaged 
vdth  her  needle;  and  he  himself  is  occupied  in  rei»iring  his  house^loor. 
Having  finidied  his  job,  he  lays  sside  ms  tools,  with  the  economical  re- 
mirk,  *'  The  axe  at  home  oft  spares  the  cstpenter."  A  conversation,  unin- 
temipted  by  their  respective  avocations,  takes  place  between  the  married  ecu- 
nlei  concerning  the  aciventurous  spirit  whidi  Tell,  by  his  style  of  education, 
ts  encouraging  in  his  boys.  The  wife,  Hedwfge,  remarks, ''  Not  one  will  live 
eofttentedly  at  home."    To  which  TeU  answers 

Neither  can  I, 
Wife ;  nature  for  a  shepherd  form'd  me  not 
I  restlessly  must  chase  some  flying  oltfee^ 
And  only  then  do  I  enkrv  my  me 
Ris^t  heartily,  when  dauy  g^'d  anew. 

nedneiae.  And  of  the  wife'a  anzietr  nei'er  think. 
Who  looks  in  sickening  anguish  for  ner  husband. 
The  tales  our  servants  monnt  diemidves  relate. 
Of  thy  adVent'rous  smrit,  fiU  my  soul 
V^th  tenor.    At  each  parting,  my  poor  heart 
Trembles,  lest  thou  should*st  ne'er  retom.    I  see  thee, 
^  BewildieK^d  amidst  tavage  ice-built  mountains, 
Attemjrting,  o'er  the  riited  rock's  dem  diasms, 
A  fiuhng  inning; — see  the  leooiUiig^Mmioiff 
Drag  thee  along,  entani^  in  its  nO, 
Down  the  ste^  precipice  j— see  the  Aiwtne,* 
Hurled  down  by  tempests,  whdm  thee  in  its  course— 
The  treacherous  mountain-ice,  benesA  thy  fbot. 
Give  way  and  swallow  tiiee,  biffied  alive 
Ifl^thin  Its  horrible  abyss.    Alfial 
Death,  in  a  thousand  cJiangitwfonna,  besets 
Hie  daring  Alpine  hunter!    ^atnde 

■ " -     —  -^ 

*  Tbe  German  ind^enoiis  aaifle  for  Ankmhs,  retain^S  for  the  same  reason  as 
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Unbless'd^  leading  its  followers  to  the  gulf 
Of  utter  desolation. 

TeQ,  He  who  looks  i 

Around  him  cheerly,  with  undonded  eye^ 
Trusting  in  God  and  in  his  active  8tre]4;th> 
Easily  nds  himself  of  need  and  danger. 
The  mountains  daunt  not  who  were  bom  upon  them. 

After  a  few  more  sententious  observations^  for  our  readers  will  have  noticed 
that  William  Tell  is  somewhat  apophtbegmatical  in  his  ordinary  conversation, 
he  declares  his  intention  of  ^oing  to  Altdorf>  to  visit  his  father-m-law,  Walter 
Furst.  Hedwige  entreats  him  to  absent  himself  from  Altdorf^  until  the  go- 
vernor^ who  especially  hates  him^  shall  have  left  it ;  cr  at  least,  if  he  will  go« 
not  to  take  his  cross-bow  with  him.    He  answers— 

My  right  hand's  lamed  when  I'm  without  my  bow ; 

And  farther  urges  that  the  governor  will  let  him  alone,  because— 

It  is  not  long  ago 
That  my  chase  led  me  through  the  savage  vallev 
Down  which  the  Schachen  pours  its  torrents,  wnere 
No  trace  of  man  appears.    There,  as  I  trod 
My  solitary  path,  along  a  track. 
Whence  'twas  impossible  to  turn  aside,— 
For  steep  above  me  rose  a  wall  of  rock. 
And  unaemeath  fiercely  the  Schachen  roar'd, — 
Sudden  the  Governor  appear'd  before  me. 
He  was  alone,  as  I  was ;  there  we  stood, 
Man  against  man,  and  dose  beside  th'  abyss.— 
When  first  the  noble  gentleman  beheld  me. 
And  knew  'twas  I,  whom,  for  a  trifling  fault. 
He  had  so  lately  mulcted  heavily. 
And  saw  me  striding,  with  my  good  cross-bow. 
Hastily  tow'rds  him,  he  tum'd  pale  as  death ; 
His  knees  denied  their  service,  and  I  thought 
He  would  have  fallen  'gainst  the  mountain  side. 
Then  I  felt  pity  for  him,  and  approach'd. 
With  a  respectful  air,  saying,  'Tis  I, 
Lord  Governor.    He  coidd  not  force  a  sound 
From  out  his  lips,  but  dumbly,  vrith  his  hand. 
He  motion'd  me  Uiat  I  should  go  my  ways. 
I  left  him,  and  dispatch'd  his  train  to  help  him. 

Hedwige.  He  trembled  at  thy  sight? — ^Alas !  Alas ! 
Thou  saw'st  his  weakness ; — tlmt  he'll  ne'er  forgive. 

Notwithstanding  this  judicious  remark  of  Hedwige,  who  certainly  disco- 
vers more  knowledge  of  huma^  nature  than  her  husband,  Tell  persists  in  go- 
ing to  Altdorf,  and  takes,  not  only  his  cross-bow,  but  likewise  nis  ddest  son 
Walter,  with  him. 

The  next  scene  is  between  Ulrich  of  Rudeny,  and  Bertha  of  Bruneck.  He 
declares  his  love ;  the  lady  scorns  his  passion,  upbraiding  him  with  his  dege- 
neracy, in  deserting  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  wearing  the  gilt  shackles  of 
Austria.  He  tcUs  Ber^a,  as  his  old  unde  had  previously  told  him,  that  it 
was  only  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  her  hand  that  he  submitted  to  Austria;  and 
she  answers,  equally  confirming  Baron  Attinghausen's  conjectures,  that  her  pro- 
perty excites  too  much  cupidity,  to  allow  of  her  hand  being  bestowed  upoli 
nim.  The  young  beauty's  exhortations  prove  more  efiicadous  than  the  grey- 
headed nobleman's,  and  Rudeny  becomes  an  ardent  patriot.  There  is  much 
ability  shown  in  this  scene,  as  indeed  there  is  in  everything  Schilles  bttk 
written ;  but  we  must  acknowledge,  that,  in  «  ^m«k  oi  V)bA&  ^^»»:x\^>ass^«  %> 
]oTe  aJS&lr  between  persons  iidther  t^nected  milh  liht  tdaIxl  \rasfims»w^  "^ba 
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^y,  ilbi  oonftdcntion  at  Radi,  nor,  like  INniliMn  Tell^  rendered  by  circum- 
,  itinees  the  principal  instrument  of  eflfecting  the  liberation  there  plotted,  ap- 
petn  to  ni  wholly  out  of -its  place,  and  nSher  more  d  la  Fran^ai9$y  than  we 
MMmld  have  expected  from  a  ml  German  ]N)et. 

We  now  come  to  the  grand,  apple-ahooliBff  scene.  But  our  extracts  from 
Ab  tragedy  have  already  extended  to  suchm  lengUi,  and  so  many  passages  of 
•opeiior  interest  remain  behind,  that  we  most  reserfe  Oessler's  act  of  capri« 
cma  tyranny,  and  its  consequences  to  the  tortured  &ther,  for  our  next  num- 
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Thxxx  is,  I  perceiTe,  a  dlsinclina^  iheu*  trulls  ?  And  as  Dublin  is  three 

tionbecominff  YcryTisibleonthepart  times  the   size   of  Edinburgh,    the 

of  the  Engush,  to  belie?e  ns  Irish  sweepings  of  its  streets  must  be  three 

people,  when  we  tdl  them  that  thcY  times   as  diwustin^     The  squalid 

now  nothing  about  us.    They  look  misery,  too,  which  is  mixed  up  with 

i^on  it  as  a  sort,  of  affiront,  and  yet  the  drunken  riot  of  the  fairs  of  Don- 

_i.2 —  ^  g^^yj^  l,.Q^    j^j^  gg  exam-  nybrook,  has  always  been  quite  re- 


fe  is  much  better  than  any  theory,  vblting  to  my  e;jrcs,  and  I  should  ra- 

shall  just  bqg  Lbstc  to  prove  my  as-  thcr  see  the  magistracy  of  DuUin  em- 

■srtion,  by  tost  the;^  put  into  our  idoyed  in  suppressing  it,  than  hear 

months  when  they  tmnk  fit  to  write  uUt  song-wnters  using  their  rhymes 

as  iridi.  in  (to  panegyric 

Hie  first  hwAi  I  lay  my  hand  on  The   next   is  Paddy  MacShane's 

wQl  do.    It  is  a  collection  of  Irish  Seven   sges ;   a   stupid   parody   on 

aongi,  published  in  London,  without  Shakemare.    A  great  knowle^  of 

date,  printed  by  Oliver  and  B^d.   It  Ireland  is  shewn  here.  Mr  MacShane, 

coBtems  all  tlie  popular  Irish  aongs  it  appears,  was  a  native  of  Ballvpo- 

vddch  vou  hear  sung  at  the  theatres,  reen,  and  fell  in  love  with  a  lady  there 

poUic-iianses,  Vanxhall,  and  other  —bat 

■odi   fiuhkmaUe  idaoea  of  resort.  **  As  asked  me  just  once  that  to  see 

nere  are  ninety  or  them  in  all,  and  her  I'd  eoaae, 

'I  shall  patiendy  examine  these  spe-  ^^^^hcn  I  found  her  ten  children  and 

cimens  ctf  Irish  wit— these  would-be  husband  at  borne, 

flowers  of  the  Hibernian  Famassos.  ^  V^^  ^^  whscking  chairman  of  Bal- 

'tht  first  song  is  a  great  fiivourita.  .      J?^l?'^^ ' ' 

Hie  Sprig  of  Shilldsh,  and  it  is  not  N^  BaUyporeen,  Heaven  bl(»s  it,  is 

nradiam&s.    It  contains  an  immen*  •totyylW  of  about  fifty  houses, 

aitj  of  blarney  to  us,  which,  of  coarse,  •* J°®  "^  ^  the  Kilworth  moun- 

iapaktaUe.    I  suroect  die  author  of  t^  «•  ?<»  ^to:  Tipperary,  on  the 

never  having  beenmMand,  neverb  2#-«o«a  w»d  fijmi  Cork  ^ 

dide8s,frm  these  lines  :-•  ^^^^  ^  F*'"^  through  it  last,  the 

«  Who  has  e*er  had  the  luck  to  see  ^l^^'^^^^^^^^^^^'^^^^^ 

Doonybiook  fidr.  was  the  mn ;  and  a  po<w*  one  enough 

AalfMunaaallfaihisgknTistherei*'  f^F^^T^    I  l«ve  it  to  youwdf 

vS.  n«»t  <hWn?T^I^T^  "i  iSL  cWMren  could  pMS  off,  incog.,  M  nn- 

22rKt^2^iS*!iSi^  iiunW,ttpoDrn»tlyiY?S would 

to ftraoi^ «^dUted  Inr  a  ediee.  WWi tmtto wd veniwm he  liBidhl* in- 

_w  ef  a>»  eaditt  and  baktr-bom,  Mb, 
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Potatoes  are  somewhcro  about  tlie 
price  of  three  half-pence  a-stone  in 
BallypoTcen^  and  they  are  cultivated 
by  almost  every  one  in  it;  so  that 
this  excellent  justice  had  a  fine  mer- 
chandize of  it.  As  for  turtle>  I  ima- 
gine that  the  name  of  it  was  never 
heard  of  in  the  village ;  indectl,  as  Txp- 
pcrary  is  quite  an  inland  county,  it 
must  be  a  rarity  to  every  part  of  it— 
and  capons !  I  am  quite  sure  the  dish 
is  unknown  altogether.  Thebardshcws 
great  knowledge  of  the  Irish  magis- 
tracy, even  by  the  way  he  mentions 
his  justice — Justice  Pat ! 

We  have  then, 
"Tliere  was  an  Irish  lad — Who  loved  a 

cloistered  nun." 
A  good  song,  and  perhaps  Irish.   One 
verse  is  like  the  idiom.    When  the 
hero  could  not  get  at  his  mistress, 
**  He  stamped  and  raved,  and  sighed  and 
prayed. 

And  many  times  he  swore. 
The  devil  bum  the  iron  bolts ! 

The  devil  burn  the  door !" 
Then  follows, 

<'  Mulrooney*s  my  name,  I*m  a  comical 
boy, 

A  tight  little  lad  at  Shillelali, 
St  Patrick  wid  whisky  he  suckled  roe» 

Among  the  sweet  bogs  of  Killalah.'* 
I  must  protest  that  I  never  heard  the 
word  "  joy"  so  used  in  Ireland  by 
anybody,  and  yet  it  is  a  standing  ex- 
pression put  into  our  mouths  by  every 
writer  of  Irish  characters.  Of  the  ex- 
istence of  Killalah,  I  am  ignorant.  We 
have  Killalah  in  Connaught,  but  it 
rhymes  to  tallow.  But  apropos  of 
rhymes,  listen  to  those  put  into  Mr 
Mulrooney's  mouth, 
<*  But  thinks  I,  spite  of  what  fame  and 

glory  bequeathe 
How  conceited  I*d  look  in  a  fine  .laurel 

iprra/A, 
Wid  my  band  in   my  mouth,  to  stand 

picking  my  teeth.** 
I  flatter  myself  that  the  **  comical 
boy"  would  say  hequailh  and  wraith, 
rhyming  to  faith,  and  never  think  of 
screwing  up  his  mouth  to  squeezing 
these  into  hcqueeth  and  wrecth. 

Of  Dermot  and  Sheelah,   I  shall 
only  quote  the  chorus, 

**  Beam,  bum,  boodlcy  loodle,  loodlc, 
Beam,  bom,  boodle,  loodle,  loo.*' 
Pretty  writing  that — and  very  much 
on  a  par,  in  point  of  sense  and  interest, 
with  Barry  Cornwall's  humbugs  to 
Appollor — rather  more  musical  I  own. 
But  is  it  Irish  ?  A^t%ratur.  I  deny  it 
Vol,  XVII. 


poz !  Boodles !  why,  doodles  is  a  club 
of  good  hum-drum  gentlemen,  kept 
by  Cuddington  and  Fuller,  at  31^  St 
James  Street;  but  not  particularly 
Hibernian.  A  chorus  in  the  same 
taste  concerning  them,  would  run 
thus, 
**  Bow,  wow,  boodle,  noodle,  doodle^ 

Bow,  wow,  boodle,  noodle,  pooh  !'* 
Close  following  comes  Paddy  O'Blar- 
ney,  a  misnomer  on  the  face  of  it- 
Blarney  is  a  village  and  baronial  cas- 
tle.   You  might  as  well  say,  Sawney    ■ 
M 'Linlithgow,  or  Archy  O'Goosedubs. 
The  song  is  a  brutal  attempt  at  wit, 
and  mock-Irish,  ex,  gr. 
**  I  found  one  who  lamt  grown-vp  Jb/m^jt 
to  write, 

Just  to  finish  gay  Paddy  O*  Blarney.*' 
Jolmen  I  what's  that?  Put  iorjimtle" 
men,  I  suppose.  This  fellow'  had  a 
fresh  idea  of  the  tongue.  Such  a  word 
never  was  heard  among  us.  By  the 
way,  our  plebeians  genially  say,  jin- 
tlemen,  tnough  the  folks  who  write 
for  us  think  otherwise. 

Hear  the  next  bard, 

"  I'm  a  comical  fellow."— 
En  passant,  I  may  remark  that  I  never 
heard  any  one  eay  he  was  a  comical 
fellow,  that  he  did  not  prove  an  ass, 
and  the  rule  holds  here, 
<*  I'm  a  comical  fellow,  I  tell  you  no  fib, 
And  I  come  from  the  bogs  of  Killaley ;" 
a  various  reading,  I  suppose,  of  the  ce- 
lebrated unknown  distnct,  commemo- 
rated in  another  song,  by  the  name  of 
Killakh. 

<*  You  see  I'm  the  thing  by  the  cut  of 

my  jib. 
And  they  chrlsten'd  me  Teddy  CBeilly." 

Observe  the  name  O'Reilly  rhymes 
plainly  to  "  highly."  Ask  for  O'Raly 
anywhere,  and  you  will  not  be  under- 
stood. But  the  Christian  name  is 
equally  destructive  to  its  Irish  preten- 
sions. Teddy !  a  Cockney  vulgarism 
for  Edward,  ahd  that  too  confined  to 
the  raff  of  Cockaigne.  Thady  is  a  com- 
mon Irish  name,  which,  as  you  know, 
is  the  abbreviadoo  of  Thaddeus,  the 
name  of  one  of  the  apostles,  according 
to  Saints  Matthew  and  Mark,  but 
Teddv  is  unheard  of.  Yet  it  occurs 
in  half  a  dozen  songs  of  this  volume. 

What  part  of  the  world  the  next 
song  comes  from,  needs  no  ghost  to  tep 
us.    One  rhyme  will  denote  it. 

"  As  the  board  they  pot  oat  was  too  nar- 
row to  qtntrtcr^ 
Th«  fVtflfc  slc^  \  \j«^\vnJi\Ti  w^a^^Ufc- 
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It  is^  vou  soe^  marked  with  the  in- 
delible oamned  Cockney  bk>t,  and^  in 
an  probability^  prooe^  from  the 
pen  of  Lei^  Hunt.  An  Irishman  who 
aimnda  the  R  as  fiercely  as  ever  that 
canine  letter  rung  from  human  organ, 
could  never  have  been  guilty  of  it. 

Cushlamachi:ee,  which  succeeds,  is, 
'tis  said,  from  the  pen  of  Curran,  and 
the  first  verse  is,  I  think,  a  good  and 
warm  one. 

"  Dear  Eria,  how  sweetly  thy  green  bo- 
som rises, 
An  emerald  td  in  the  ring  <f  the  tea; 
Eaeh  blade  of  thy  meadows  my  fiiithfiil 

heart  prizes, 
Thou  Queen  of  the  West— the  world's 
Cushlamachree.** 
We  soon  come  to  a  strain  of  another 
mood  in  Sheelah's  Wedding,  which, 
fin:  magnificent  ignorance  of  the  coun- 
^7  in  which  the  scene  is  laid,  is  just 
as  good  as  can  be  conceived.    I  ex- 
tinct the  whole  second  verse  as  a  sam- 
ple of  various  beauties. 
^*  Well,  the  time  being  settled,  to  church 

they  were  carried, 
With  some  more  lads  and  lasses,  to  sec 

the  pair  married. 
Who  vowed  that  too  long  from  the  [wnon 
they  tarried ; 
For  who  should  siich  sweet  things  be 
scorning  ? 
Then  at  churchy  arrah,  yes,  you  may  foncy 

them  there; 
Sure  the  prictt  tied  them  fast,  you  may 
veiy  well  swear; 
And  when  it  was  done, 
Och,  what  laughing  and  fun 
Took  place  about  something,  and  throw- 
ing the  stocking. 
While  the  blythe  boys  and  girls 
Talked  of  ringing  the  bells 
On  St  Patrick's  day  in  the  morning" 

The  rhyme  here  marks  this  bmtc  to 
be  a  bestial  Cockney.  The  mixture 
of  the  words  '*  parson  "  and  '^  priest " 
convicts  him  of  not  knowing  Irish 
phraseology,  wliich  restricts  the  lat- 
ter word  to  Uie  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
who  are  not  parsons.  By  the  name, 
Sheelah,  the  lady  is  decidedly  Catho- 
lic—«nd  then  how  consistentlv  we 
have  the  talk  about  the  ''  church  and 
the  ''  bells !"  Roman  Catholic  places 
of  worship  all  through  Ireland  are 
caUed  chaveb,  and  they  have  no  bells, 
very  few  naving  even  one.  And  the 
morning  marriage !  there  the  ape,  if 
he  knew  anythmg  of  Ireland,  must 
have  known  that  Catholic  marriages 
^eie  are  csJebrated  in  the  evening.  I 
iuye  been  at  some  hundrcAn  of  them. 


In  the  next  song,  and  several  others, 
we  have  "  taef "  for  "  thief,"  which 
is  enough.  The  vulgarism  inter  Hi- 
bemos,  is  "  teef."  In  the  next  we 
have  the  adventures  of  a  certain  Mr 
Teddy,  of  whom  I  have  already  dis- 
posed. I  may  pass  Mr  Grimgrufien- 
noff^,  and  Bumper  Squire  Jones,  for 
different  reasons.  The  latter  is  a 
capital  song  indeed,  and  written  by  an 
Irish  Baron  of  Exchequer.  The  breed 
of  such  judges  is  not  extinct,  while  we 
have  Lord  Norbury,  whom  God  pre- 
serve. 

Mr  0'Gall(]«her  falls  in  love  in  the 
next  song  with  a  lady  named  Cicely, 
— ^what  part  of  Ireland  he  found  her 
in  is  not  mentioned.  It  never  was  my 
lot  to  meet  with  one  of  her  name — 
and  the  same  remark  I  •  must  extend 
to  the  heroine  of  the  following  chaunt 
— the  celebrated  Looney  Mactwoltcr's 
mistress.  Miss  Judy  &Flannikin, — 
who  is  evidently  transmuted  from 
O'Flannegan,  to  rhyme  the  opening 
line, 

«•  Oh!  whack,  Cupid's  a  Mannikin."* 

Looney  itself  is  a  dubious  Christian 
name.  I  have  known  plebeians  of  tliat 
surname,  and  when  they  rise  in  so- 
ciety, if  they  ever  do,  they  change  it 
always  to  Loane. 

"  Murphy  O'Cascy,"— heads  the 
next — Psha  f  the  name  will  not  pass 
muster.  You  might  as  well  say 
Blackwood  OMeffVey.  Nor  can  1 
panegyrize  in  an  another  song  Father 
O'Rook,  for  an  Irishman  would  cer- 
tainly odl  him  O'Rourkc. 

I  skip  a  parcel  of  mere  vulgarity  to 
give  you 

"  Tm  Larry  O'Lashem,  was  born  in  Kil- 
lamey," 

one  of  whose  adventures  is  described 

in  the  following  dialect : 

**  I  amused  myself  laughing,  to  see  how 
the  HiNDEa 

Wheels  after  the  fore  ones  most  furious- 
ly paid,  [Qu?] 

Till  a  wheel  broke  its  \eg,  spilt  the  coach 
out  of  the  w||n)Ea, 

While  my  head  and  the  pavement  at  nut- 
cracking  played.** 

Winder  !  Poet  of  Cockneyland !  the 
compliments  of  the  season  to  you.  I 
disclaim  you  as  a  countryman.  Nor 
shall  I  claim  the  bard,  who,  singing 
of  the  Siege  of  Troy,  tells  you  tliat 
—  the  cunning  Ulysses,  the  Trojans 
tocroM, 
Clapt  forty  fine  fellows  on  one  wooden 
hatKr 
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From  the  theme  of  the  poem — those 
old  down-looking  Greeks — and  this 
rhyme,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  writ- 
ten by  the  late  Mr  Keats.  May  I  be 
shot  if  he  was  an  Irishman  ! 

Molly  Astore  is  a  beautiful  tunc  to 
namby-pamby  Ncw-Monthly-looking 
words^  and  tne  parody  on  it  is  auite 
a  poor  thing.  I  flatter  myself  I  nave 
made  better. 

A  poet  farther  on^  treats  us  to  the 
following  description  of  a  Kerryman : 

'*  His  hair  was  so  red,  and  bis  eyes  were 
so  bright." 

No  doubt  there  are  red-haired 
Kerrymen,  but  they  are  not  one  in 
fifty.  The  complexion  is  dark  olive, 
and  the  hair  black,  they  being  in  all 
probability  descended  from  the  Spa- 
niards, 'rhe  poet  was  tliiuking  of  a 
Highlander.  Now  the  knights  of 
Kerry  wear  breeches^  and  are  in  a 
small  degree  civilized. 

Another  Irishman  from  Cockney- 
shire,  sings  of 

" Cormac  0*Con, 

Of  the  great  Con  grandsire, 
With  the  son  of  Combal  the  Greek  sire, 

Whose  name  sounded  afar, 

As  great  Os8ian*s  popa.** 

If  I  met  this  fellow,  who  has  our 
Irish  names  so  glib  at  his  fingers' 
ends,  at  the  top  of  the  highest  house 
of  the  city,  I  should  kick  him  down 
stairs.  A  Ludgate-Hill  pawnbroker 
could  not  be  more  impertinent,  if  he 
wrote  of  the  fine  arts. 

In  the  same  de  haul  en  bos  fashion 
should  I  kick  him  who  informs  us 
that 
**  I  were  astonish*d  as  much  as  e*cr  man 

was. 
To  see  a  sea-fight  on,  an  ocean  of  oait- 
vaur 

You  hear  the  barbarian  saying  can- 
vass— I  long  to  pull  his  nose. 

I  apprehend  the  author  of  the  Irish 
Wedding  (see  .Ion  Bee)  is  a  Scot. 
'*  first,  book   in    hand,  came  Father 

Quipes.'* 
What  part  of  the  world  does  that  name 
belong  to  } — 

"  came  Father  Quipes, 

With  the  bride's  dada,  the  BaUie,  0.*' 

Bailies  we  have  none  in  Ireland,  and 
if  we  had,  they  should  be  all  Protes- 
tants, and  thereby  out  of  the  pale  of 
Father  Quipes. 

A  piece  of  politics,  in  another  ditty, 
18  quite  diverting  to  us,  who  kuow  a 
thing  or  two. 
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"  Though  all  taxes  I  paid,  yet  no  vote  I 

could  pass  O ** 

and  was  in  consequence,  though 

•*  With  principles  pure,  patriotic,  andjinit, 

Attached  to  my  countiy,  a  friend  to  fv- 

obliged  to  fly.  His  case  was  certainly 
hard  in  not  having  a  vote,  when  every 
farmer  or  labourer  in  Ireland  may 
have  one  if  he  likes,  or  rather  if  hit 
landlord  likes.  In  the  county  of  Cork 
there  are  25,000  voters,  in  Down  about 
20,000,  and  so  on ;  so  that  this  grie- 
vance about  the  want  of  suffhi^  is 
rather  singular. 

There  is  no  use  in  bothering  the 
publJb  ivith  any  more  remarks  on  such 
a  subject.  I  hq)e  nobody  will  think  I 
have  any  spleen  against  this  collection 
of  son^,  which  is  just  as  good  as  any 
other  similar  one,  but  I  wi£ed  to  shew 
that  I  had  some  ground  for  saying, 
that  we  are  not  quite  wrong  in  accu- 
sing our  English  friends  of  ignorance 
of  our  concerns.  Some  time  or  other, 
perhaps,  I  may  in  the  same  way  get 
through  the  usual  stage  characters,  in 
which  we  figure  and  prove  them  equal- 
ly remote  from  truth. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  a  good  thing 
to  p;o  over  some  of  the  political  specu- 
lations on  Ireland  in  tne  same  man- 
ner, but  I  never  liked  Irish  politics, 
and  now  I  particularly  detest  them. 
I  frequently  admire  the  intrepidity  of 
the  heads  which  John  Black  spins  out 
for  the  edification  of  the  Whi^unores, 
whenever  he  takes  us  in  his  hand. 
Evidently  wishing  to  patronize  us,  he 
nevertheless  treats  us  as  mere  barba- 
rians. I  remember  reading  one  morn- 
ing in  the  Chronicle,  that,  except  Dub- 
lin and  Cork,  there  were  no  large  to  wifs 
in  Ireland,  which  accounts  for  its 
want  of  civilization,  while  Scotland 
was  indebted  for  her  superiority  over 
us,  to  her  possessing  such  eminent 
cities  as  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Pais- 
ley, Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Inverness,  and 
some  others  which  I  forget.  Now  Li- 
merick is  larger  and  more  populous 
than  any  except  the  first  two  ;  Water- 
ford,  Galway,  Kilkenny,  and  Belfast, 
fall  little  short  of  them  ;  and,  takii^ 
out  the  first  half  dozen  of  Scotch 
towns,  you  would  seek  in  vain  through 
Scotland  for  towns  to  compare  with 
Drogheda,  Sligo,  Carlow,  Clonmell, 
Derry,  Youghall,  and  several  others. 
This  is  but  a  small  sample  ^1  Vi\%  v^^- 
curacy. 

He  oi  iVie  Coxovet  >cbss«%>  V^.  \va. 
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wriiinf^y  something  more^  }mt  per  son- 
aify,  Mudford  is  quite  horror-struck 
at  the  notion  of  us.  The  Roman  Ca- 
didlic  Association^  professedly  friends 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press^  have 
brought  an  information  against  him 
£ar  inserting  some  remarks  of  a  cor- 
respondent on  Maynooth  College^ 
ana  availed  themselves  of  an  obscure 
law,  to  lay  the  venue  against  him  in 
Cork.  The  very  wind  of  the  word 
has  frightened  my  friend  Mudford  out 
of  his  seven  senses.  Some  Cockney 
blackguard,  with  that  spirit  of  .per- 
sonality so  disgustingly  the  distinction 
of  the  Cockney  scliool,  once  called 
him  *'  a  pile  of  fleecy  hosiery ,"— 
but  that  name  is  every  day  becoming 
len  and  less  applicable.  He  looks  on 
tike  Corkagians  as  no  better  than  Ash- 
anteesy  and,  no  doubt,  anticipates, 
from  the  jaws  of  long  John  Brixon, 
mayor  of  that  beef-abounding  city, 
the  fate  of  poor  Sir  Charles  McCarthy. 
Let  him  be  comforteiL  Cork,  I  can 
a«ure  him,  is  well  munitioned  with 
victual  and  drink,  and  he  has  but  a 
small  chance  of  being  eaten  alive 
there,  particularly  as  he  remains  but 
a  fortnight.  Nor  let  him  dread  the 
hostile  countenances  of  a  grand  jury, 
empanndledby  Jack  Bagnell  and  Ned 
Coioum,  best  of  little  men — shcrifTs 
of  the  aforesaid  bailiwick.  And  even 
if  that  is  improbable,  the  tiling  comes 
to  a  petit  jury,  even  before  them— 
let  him  pluck  up  courage.  Men  there 
arc  to  be  found  on  all  sides  of  the 
banks  of 

The  spreading  lee,  that  like  an  island 

fayre, 
Encloseth  Corkc  with  its  divided  flood, 

ivho  would  devour  the  boot  from  the 
■ilk  twist  that  hems  its  upper-leather, 
to  the  iron  horse-shoe  which  guards 
its  heel,  sooner  than  give  a  verdict 
■gainst  the  right.  Counselled  by  these 
reflections,  let  him  devour  turbot,  hot 
fas  the  old  cookery  books  have  it) 
from  the  bank  in  the  harbouiv— let 
him  iwaUow   salmon,  creaming   in 


everlasting   curd  from  the  Lee — let 
Kinsale  feed  him  with  hake,  flsh  of 
delicious  flavour,  unheard  of  in  Au- 
gusta Trinobantum— from   Cove    let 
him  gulp  down  oysters  capacious  as 
his  well-fleshed  hand.      Korry  will 
supply    him    mutton    to    masticate, 
smaJl,  but  lively.      Cork  itself  will 
offer    its    beef  and  butter,  peerless 
throughout  the  land.    Pork  is,  I  own, 
inferior  to  the  flesh  of  Anglia  pigs ; — 
but  Wicklow  can  send  her  turf-dried 
hams,    easily  procurable,    that   will 
scarce  vail  bonnet  to  those  of  Wilt- 
shire,    lie  may,  no  doubt,  regret  the 
crammed  poultry  of  London,— but  a 
turkey  in  native  flavour,  will  smoke 
upon  his  board  for  two  teiipennies. 
Does  he  long  for  dainties  more  rich 
and  rare  ?    In  a  harbour,  yawning  for 
the  West  Indies,  he  need  not  deside- 
rate   turtle— in  a  city  within    easy 
march  of  si)orting  hills  and  dales,  he 
need  not  be  afraid  of  wanting  game 
or  venison.     As  for  drink,  is  lie  fond 
of  port  ?    Vessels  from   Oporto  will 
jostle  the  boat  that  brings  him  to  the 
quav— if  of  claret,  he  must  lie  un- 
skilled in  bibulous  lore,  if  he  knows 
not  the  value  set  upon  the  claret  of 
Ireland*    But  as  his  stav  is  short,  I 
recommend  whisky-punc'h.     Tfuit  he 
cannot  get  for  love  nor  money  in  Lon- 
don.   I^et  him  there  ingurgitate  that 
balmy  fluid.  There's  Walker — there's 
Wise — there's  Calaghan — there's  He- 
witt—excellent artists  all — tlicy  will 
sell  it  to  him  for  firom  Gs.  6d.  to  Ts.  (>d. 
■-gallon— and  a  gaUon  will  make  six- 
ty-four tumblers — I  have  often  calcu- 
lated it — and  that  is  three  times  as 
much  as  he  should  drink  in  an  even- 
ing.   So  doing,  he  will  he  happy,  and 
fearless  of  the  act  of  Judge  Johnson. 
But  what  is  this  I  am  about  ?  di- 
gressing from  a  disquisition  on  songs, 
pseudo-Irish,  to  tlie  way  in  which  a 
stranger,  who  knows  how,  could  live 
in  Cork.    It  can't  be  helped — I  have 
lost  the  thread  of  my  argument.     So 
I  think  I  had  better  conclude. 

M.  OD, 
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Be2  who  may  the  Bibliopolic  King 
of  Books  iiow-a-days,  there  can  be  no 
(luestion  that  Mr  Henry  Colbum  is 
the  emperor  and  autocrat  of  advertise- 
ments. Of  late  he  honoured  the  public 
with  announcing  in  that  department  of 
literature  over  wiiich  he  so  worthily  and 
{[gloriously  presides^  the  fact  of  his  ha- 
ving withdrawn  himself  entirely  from 
the  concern  of  the  Circulating  Library 
in  Conduit  Street,  and  concentrated 
all  his  energies  on  the  concern  in  New 
Burlington  Street,  where^  quoth  his 
Majesty,  he  *'  intends  to  devote  his 
whole  attention  to  tfte  publ'wation  qf 

WORKS  OF  THE  FIRST  IMPORTANCE." 

This  is  really  a  communication  of  the 
first  importance.  Turn  we  over  with 
modest  fingers  the  leaves  of  these  two 
seemly  octavos  witli  wliich  he  lias  just 
followed  up  his  manifesto — '^  The 
Last  Days  of  the  Emperor  Na- 
poi.EOK^  BY  Doctor  F.  Antommar- 
CHi,  HIS  Physician." 

We  intended  that  paragraph  for  the 
oiieuing  of  a  good-natured  quia  of  the 
first  importance,  but  something  has 
disagreed  with  our  stomach  this  even- 
ing, and  we  find  we  really  have  not 
the  heart  to  go  through  witn  the  mat* 
ter  ill  that  strain.  Let  us  speak  the 
honest  truth,  without  one  single  cir- 
cumbendibus either  of  puff,  banter, 
advertisement^  or  bile:  This  work  is 
the  most  egregious  piece  of  quackery 
with  which  as  yet  even  Mr  Colbum 
has  ever  had  any  concern.  This  beats 
Las  Cases  and  Medwin  all  to  shivers. 
ITiis  leaves  even  the  translation  of 
Goethe's  Memoirs,  yea,  even  the  pri- 
vate memoirs  of  Madame  Campaii,  in 
the  Shade.  This  is  beyond  even  the 
title-paging  of  the  old  version  of  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini.  This  is  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  most  impudent  of  all 
the  insults  that  have  ever  been,  by  any 
bookseller  whatever,  offered  to  the 
reading  public  of  these  free  and  happy 
islands. 

If  this  poor  devil  of  a  Corsican  doc- 
tor liad  published  a  medical  diary  of 
Napoleon's  last  days,  we  should  have 


perhaps    acknowledged    some    small 
service  at  his  hands-— lie  might  have 
made  a  pamphlet  of  twelve  pages, 
readable  to  the  profes«on.    But  the 
miserable  animal,  incited,  no  doubt, 
by   the  success  of  Barry  O'Meara'i 
grand  melange  of  physic,  and  politics^ 
and  slander,  has  attempted  to  manu- 
facture liis  two  octavos  also,  and  a  pret- 
ty hand,  we  must  say,  hath  he  mado 
thereof.   The  book  is  so  totally  below 
contempt  in  every  respect  whatever — 
so  devoid  of  anything  like  novelty  as 
to  facts — 90  baldly  and  execrably  writ- 
ten—and bulked  out  to  fill  the  desired 
extent  which  tsurh  a  mass  of  extraneous 
materials  of  such  kinds — ^tliat  we  really 
cannot  help  having  much  pity  even  for 
Mr  Colbum,  since  we  can  scarcely 
suppose  it  possible  that  even  he  sliould 
have  seen  the  MS.  ere  he  paid  the 
money.   These,  however,  are  not  con- 
siderations to  which  the  public  ought 
to  listen.    They  ought  to  unite  in  a 
steady  manner  to  put  down  this  new, 
this  totally  new  audacity  of  quackery, 
without  asking  one  question  as  to  the 
relative  shares  in  which  the  author  and 
the  bookseller  have  thought  fit  or  found 
it  convenient  to  divide  the  said  quack- 
ery between  them.  If  Antommarchibc 
the  thief,  our  important  friend  is  assu- 
redly the  resetter. 

Tne  book  is  made  up,  firstly,  of  An- 
tommarchi's  own  little  details  about 
Nai>oleoii's  reluctance  to  take  castor 
oil ;  his  preference  of  enemas  to  pur- 
gatives— his  method  of  shaving  and 
washing — his  admiration  of  Soupe  a 
hi  lieine — ^his  pulling  of  ears,  and 
slapping  of  cheeks — as  to  all  which 
matters,  (except  indeed  the  shaving,) 
Barry  O'Meara  had  unquestionably 
given  us,  at  least,  as  much  information 
as  was  wanted  by  anybody :  but  the 
shaving,  of  itself  is  a  novelty  of  the 
First  Importance. 

'2dly,  Of  Antomraarchi's  recollec- 
tions of  his  own  conversations  with 
Buonaparte  on  Buonaparte's  cam- 
paigns—of which  campaigns  Antom- 
marclii  frankly  tells  us,  he  knew  iio- 


*  "Mr  Colbum  begs  Co  acquaint  his  friends  and  the  public  in  general,  that  having 
disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  library  in  Conduit  Street,  he  has  now  entirely  removed 
to  No.  8,  New  Burlington  Street,  wliere  be  intends  to  cow^xvt^  \\\isk^\  \!0  >\vb  \>vi^sis^i- 
cation  and  sale  of  works  of  the  high  est  nn:Kft£Sl  K"NOi"».'BO\LTxv»t^^^ — l^^exw  "Maj^^JSr;* 
fy Magazine,  Ft-bruary  /,  \^'^,  ^, 

f  The  Last  Days  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.     ^^^  DotVat  V.  t\.wyitsiv»:<>2^<!^^^  ^ 
Physician.    2  voJs.  8io,  London.  Henry  Co\bun\t  \^-i5. 
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thing  at  the  time  when  he  joined  Buo- 
naparte at  Longwood,  we  O'Meara 
kicked  out.  In  these  conversations, 
Buonaparte's  share  consists  of  a  few 
little  sentences  as  old  as  the  hills^  and 
Autommarchi  does  not  reply — no,  but 
he  does  aa  the  Emperor  bids  him ;  that 
11^  he  turns  to  tne  files  of  the  Mo- 
niteur^  &c.  and  reads  the  official  dis- 
pAtches,  bulletins,  letters,  &c.  of  the 
various  qpochs  under  discussion — {dU' 
cum^iQmJ) — and  he  prints  all  tnese 
documents  of  the  First  Importance  in 
his  bode,  thereby  making  it  a  book  in 
two  volumes,  instead  of  twelve  or 
twenty  pages ;  and,  therefore,  a  work 
of  the  Furst  Importance. 

3dly,  Of  Antommarchi's  conversa- 
tions with  Napoleon  on  the  subject  of 
an  Italian  work  on  Anatomy,  illustrat- 
ed with  plates,  of  which  work  Antom- 
marchi  nas  die  glory  to  be  editor. 
This  is  by  £u:  the  most  novel  part  of 
the  materials  in  the  work  before  us, 
and«must  be  admitted  to  be  of  the  First 
Importance. 

4thly,  Of  the  report  upon  Napoleon's 
dead  body,  with  a  full  and  particular 
narrative  of  his  Ipng  in  state,  and 
interment, — all  quite  exact,  as  may  be 
seen  by  inferring  to  the  newspapers 
of  the  period,— and  all  of  the  First 
Importance. 

5thly,  Of  Napoleon's  will,  with  all 
its  comcils — ^here  republished  for  the 
five  hundredth  time ;  but  ^'  what  for 
no?"  being  unquestionably  of  the  First 
Importance. 

6thly,  Of  a  full  and  particular  nar- 
rative of  Dr  Antommarchi's  journeys 
from  Italy  to  St  Helena,  via  London, 
and  back  again — together  with  inter- 
esting memoranda  of  all  that  was  said 
to  him,  by  everybody  he  met  with 
going  and  coming,  touching  the  mag- 
nificent character  of  the  anatomical 
magnum  opus,  above  referred  to,  and 
of  which  we  sincerely  hope  Mr  Col- 
bum  has  a  translation  in  the  press, 
there  being  no  possibility  of  douDting 
that  that  would  be  a  work  of  the  First 
Importance. 

We  shall  give  one  or  two  very  short 
extracts,  just  enough  to  shew«  tnat  we 
have  not  been  spealdng  a  whit  too  se- 
verely. The  only  new  facts  about 
Napoleon,  to  be  gathered  from  these 
two  new  volumes,  are  all  contained  in 
the  following  two  passages. 

'*  The  Emperor  was  walking  round 
Loi^gwood.  I  observed  bim  looking  about, 


jieeping  into  the  interior  ofUie  apartments  to 
tee  what  was  goitig  forward  there,  and  visit' 
ing,  one  after  Uie  other,  every  room  occupied 
by  his  suite*  I  was  going  up  to  him  to 
shew  him  the  letter  I  had  received,  when 
I  was  stopped  by  one  of  the  servants, — 
<  You  must  not  go  near  the  Emperor— 
his  Majesty  is  tncc^nito.*— '  How  incog- 
nito ?*-— '  Certainly :  do  you  not  see  that 
he  has  not  his  usual  dress  on,  nor  the 
cocked  hat,  which  he  never  leaves  off, 
excepting  during  the  short  time  he  is  at 
table  ?  Well,  whenever  the  Emperor  is 
dressed  as  you  now  see  him,— when  he 
puts  on  that  long  green  great-coat,  and 
buttons  it  up  to  the  neck,  and  takes  that 
huge  round  hat,— he  does  not  wish  to  be 
approached  by  anybody,  and  even  the 
Grand  Marslial  himself  does  not  disturb 
him.*-— 1  thanked  the  servant  for  his  in- 
formation, and  waited  till  the  Emperor 
should  come  in ;  but  he  went  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Madame  Bcrtrand,  and  remained 
there  two  hours.  I  was  beginning  to  find 
the  time  very  long.—'  Have  a  little  pa- 
tience/ said  Noveraz* ;  *  I  see  movement 
at  the  posts ;  they  arc  going  to  relieve 
the  sentiies :  the  Emperor  does  not  ex- 
pose himself  to  be  elbowed  by  the  red- 
coats ;  be  will  soon  come  in.*— In  a  short 

time  HE  ACTUALLY  DID  COME  IN  !** 

But  now  comes  the  very  kernel  of 
the  whole  book — the  gem,  the  jewel, 
which  alone  stamps  it  as  a  work  of 
the  First  Importance. 

**  14th. — The  Emperor  had  been  toler- 
ably well  all  day  yesterday,  and  part  of 
the  night.  This  morning  he  was  rather 
dejected ;  and  after  having  taken  a  few 
turns  he  came  into  the  house  again, 
breakfosted,  and  went  into  his  apartment. 
— <  I  feel  uncomfortable,*  said  he ;  '  I 
should  wish  to  sleep,  to  read,  to  do— 1 
don*t  know  what  Ring  for  Marchand  ; 
let  him  bring  me  some  books,  and  close 
the  windows.  I  shall  go  to  bed,  and  see 
in  a  little  while  whether  I  am  better. 
But  here  is  Racine,  Doctor.  Now,  you 
are  on  the  stage,  and  I  am  listening.  An- 
dromache ! — oh !  that  is  the  play  for  un- 
fortunate  fiEithers.*— '  Sire,  if  it  were  Me- 
tastasio!'— <  Oh,  you  are  afraid  of  your 
accent?  The  metre  of  the  poetry  will 
conceal  your  Italian  inflexions — Begin.* 
I  hesitated,  and  he  took  the  book,  read  a 
few  lines,  and  let  the  volume  escape  from 
his  hands.  He  had  fallen  upon  this  cele- 
brated pas5agef  :— 

"  *  Jepauals  jusqu*aux  Heiix  oik  Ton  garde  mon  filf . 
Pukqu'une  fois  le  Jour  voub  loiifiVex  que  Je  voir 
L«  acul  bicn  qui  mc  rcstc  et  d' Hector  ct  dc  Truiv, 
J*alUs,  Sdgncur*  pleurcr  un  moment  avcc  lui. 
J0  ne  Foi  pnnt  cnoore  cmbnucti  d'aujourd'hui.' 


*  One  of  the  aei  vanU. 
t  Act  I.  Scene  ^V. 
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**  He  was  greatly  affected,  and  hid  his 
fac& — '  Doctor/  said  he, '  I  am  too  agi* 
tated;  leave  me  alone.*  I  withdrew.  He 
became  more  calm,  slept  a  few  minates» 
and  sent  for  me  again.  Sleep  had  dis- 
pelled his  indisposition,  and  he  was  less 
gloomy  and  agitated.  He  was  going  to 
shave ;  and  as  I  had  heard  that  this  cere- 
mony was  singular,  I  remained  to  witness 
It.  He  was  in  his  shirt,  his  head  unco- 
vered, and  two  servants  by  the  side  of 
him;  one  held  the  looking-glass  and 
towel,  the  other  the  remainder  of  the  ap- 
paratus. The  Emperor  soaped  half  his 
face,  gave  back  the  brush,  wiped  his 
hands  and  his  mouth,  took  a  razor  which 
had  been  dipped  in  warm  water^  and  sha- 
ved the  right  side  of  his  hce  with  an  un- 
common degree  of  dexterity.—'  Is  it  rea- 
dy, Noveraz?'— «  Yes,  Sire.*— •  Well! 
now  &ce  aboot — there,  halt !'  The  light 
fell  upon  the  left  side  of  bis  face,  which 
he  shaved  with  the  same  ceremonies  and 
the  same  promptitude.  The  expression 
of  his  countenance  was  full  of  kindness. 
He  passed  his  hand  over  his  chin.— 
'  Hold  the  glass  up  ;  am  I  well  shaved  ? 
Yes,  that  is  right  Not  a  hair  has  esca- 
ped, what  say  you  ?*— *  No,  Sire,*  said  the 
servant. — *  No  ?  I  think  I  see  some. 
Hold  the  glass  up  higher — place  it  in  a 
better  light.  How  is  this,  rogue— yon 
flatter,  you  deceive  me,  here  at  St  Hele- 
na !  on  this  rock !  and  you !  yon  are  an 
accomplice;*  and  at  the  same  time  he 
gave  little  blows  to  both,  gently  boxed 
tlieir  ears,  laughed,  made  them  laugh,  and 
pursued  them  in  the  most  comical  man- 
ner. After  this  he  took  a  tooth-pick, 
then  brushed  his  teeth,  and  washed  his 
mouth  with  a  mixture  of  brandy  and  cold 
water,  part  of  which  he  swallowed.  I 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  reject  the 
whole. — '  Because,'  said  he, '  what  does 
good  to  the  gums,  cannot  do  any  barm  to 
the  stomach.  Is  it  not  odd  that  I  have 
never  been  able  to  use  anything  but  cold 
.  water  to  wash  my  mouth?  Tepid  water 
occasions  a  convulsive  cough,  hot  water 
produces  vomiting;  and  I  never  could 
gargle  without  running  the  risk  of  chok- 
ing, or  swallowing  the  gargle,  even  if  it 
were  poisonous.*— And  I  observed,  in- 
deed, that  part  of  the  liquid  being  raised 
by  the  epiglottis,  fell  through  the  aper- 
ture of  tiie  glottis  into  the  hvynx,  and 
produced  the  cough,  the  efforts  and  the 
vomiting. 

"  Whilst  I  was  speaking  with  the  Em- 
peror, Marchand  had  prepared  in  the 
next  room  his  sponge,  his  wash-hand 
stand  and  his  clothes.     He  passed  into 


it ;  and  washed  his  face  and  head,  throw- 
ing the  flannel  tu  from  him  after  he  had 
done.  '  You  see.  Doctor,*  said  he, '  flne 
arms,  breast  plump  and  rounded,  skin 
white.  And  my  hand,  how  many  amongst 
the  fair  sex  would  be  jealous  of  it !'  The 
servant  was  washing  his  skin,  and  Na- 
poleon was  passing  in  review  the  cfaamit 
and  the  defects  of  some  European  hidiety 
interrupting  his  deaeription  to  stimulate 
his  servant,  taking  it  up  again,  and  again 
discontinuing :— *  Madame  «.—  was 
lively,  animated,... harder,  you  rascal,... 
and  was  very  anxious  to  have  a  child  of 
the  race  of  heroes... harder,  I  tell  yoo,  as 
if  you  were  scrubbing  an  ass.. .she  came 
one  day... but  that  fellow  does  not  brush 
me... Doctor,  I  will  relate  that  to  yon 
another  time... get  out  of  the  way,  let  me 
punish  this  fellow*s  shoulders  for  having 
spared  mine  as  he  has  done;*  and  in 
saying  this  he  gently  pulled  the  servant's 
ears,  and  gave  him  some  slight  blows. 
'  Now  let  us  see  what  the  correction  has 
produced— give  me  the  Eau  de  Cologne.* 
—Having  caused  some  to  be  poured  on 
his  hands  and  washed  part  of  his  body 
with  it,  he  put  on  a  flannel  waistcoat^ 
silk  stockings,  breeches  of  white  kersey- 
mere, shoes  with  gold  buckles,  abhick 
stock,  a  white  waistcoat,  the  riband  of 
the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
which  he  constantly  wore  when  he  was 
not  in  an^  undress,  a  green  coat,  aild  the 
cocked  hat ;  and  his  dress  was  complete. 
'  Now,  Doctor,*  said  he, '  the  remainder 
of  the  day  is  ours ;  no  more  working,  no 
more  reading !  As  soon  as  I  am  »t  (Ms- 
tumet  I  either  receive  visits  or  walk 
about;  I  think  no  more  about  anything.* 

So  much  for  Napoleon's  share  in 
these  matters :  it  would  be  quite  un- 
fair, however,  to  give  no  specimen  of 
that  large  department  of  the  work 
which  appears  to  be  more  peculiarly 
devoted  to  the  personal  concerns  of  its 
illustrious  author. 

29tli.— The  Emperor's  health  in  the 
same  state.  He  was  arranging  his  nails, 
and  brush  and  acinars  succeeded  each 
other  rapidly.  He  examined  his  hand 
for  some  time  without  saying  a  word,  and 
suddenly  asked  me  several  questions. 
« What  are  the  nails  ?  What  is  the  beard, 
the  epidermis  ?*  How  are  they  formed  ? 
What  are  their  functions,  their  structure? 
You  have  not  explained  that  to  me  very 
clearly;  b^'n  again.'—'  Sire,  as  I  told 
your  Majesty,  the  epidermb  is  divided 
into  two  layers,  one  exterior  and  the  other 
interior.    One  is  thin,  transparent,  un- 
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alterable  by  tlic  air ;  the  otliur  is  opnc^jc.  wind  bnck  upon  thoniKuIvcsund  the  two 
Tbc  first,  of  a  dote  and  Ann  texture,  is  extremities  of  which  art*  mixed  and  con« 
eomposed  of  small  and  delicate  absorbent  fased  together. .  .  .* — You  criticise  with- 
vesseli)  proceeduig  from  the  inhalent  out  mere)  everything  th»t  has  been  writ- 
orifices  which  cover  tlie  surface  of  that  ten  on  the  subject.  Your  introduetion  to 
membrane*  The  second,  which  is  placed  the  works  of  Mascagni  is  a  revolution  in 
underneath,  reposes  upon  the  papiUa:,  and  anatomy.  * 

extends  over  the  intervals  which  separate         "  *  I  thinlc  so,  sire ;  for  it  rectifies  many 
them.     It  is  composed  of  the  same  ves-  results  improperly  studied.' 
aels^  but  they  are  oonsiderubly  larger,  and         "  '  And  docs  not  contain  any  views  too 
contain  numerous  orifices,  which  line  the  lightly  adopted  and  promulgated  ?* 
internal  sui£ice.     These  two  layers  are         **  *  I  believe  not.* 
united  by  a  multitude  of  small  trunks  and         **  *  What  will,  the  anatomists  say  on 
lymphatic  vessels  passing  from  one  to  the  teeing  old  and  acknowledged  theories  de- 
other,  and  serving  to  bind  them  together,  ttroyed  ?* 

The  absorbents,  which  form  the  internal         ■*  <  What  men  say  when  they  discover 

layer  of  the  epidermis  are  filled  with  a  their  error.* 

kind  of  matter,  which  is  black  in  some         **  *  But  your  doctrine  is  totally  differ- 

individuals  and  opaque  in  others ;  and  ent  from  that  of  our  schools.    Are  there 

produces  the  difference  between  the  ne-  not  clever  anatomists  in  Paris  ?* 
gro  and  the  white  man :— such  is  tlie         '*  *  Yes,  sire,  many.* 
epidermis.     Its  use  is  as  follows :  the        "  <  Well !  how,  then,  does  it  happen 

numerous  inhalent  orifices  of  the  absor-  that  you  do  not  agree  together  on  the 

bent  vessels,  which  are  heaped  togetlier  aubject  ?* 

and  occupy  the  whole  of  the  external        **  *  You  cultivate  science,  sire,  and 

surface  of  the  membrane,  are  thin,  slen-  could  answer  that  question  better  than  I 

der,  capilUiry,  and  only  admit  substances  can.* 

in  the  state  of  gas;  the  inhalent  orifices         '<  <  Ah  !  you  want  me  to  give  the  an- 

of  the  second  layer,  which  are,  as  we  swer  myself;  you  are  afraid  the  fiiculty 

have  already  said,  stronger  and  larger,  are  may  be  listening  to  what  we  say  ?* 
capable  of  receiving  liquids :  and  tlius         "  <  No,  sire ;  but  every  man  takes  his 

the  use  of  the  epidermis  is  to  absorb  fo-  own  new  of  a  subject.   One  follows  one 

reign  substances,  and  repair  the  losses  of  thing,  another  pursues  another;  and  very 

the  human  frame,'*  &c.  often  the  man  who  does  not  obtain  any 

and  80  on  for  five  more  pages.  ^""^^  ^"'P^^ys  mo™  sagacity  than  the 

But  no  mention  as  yet  of  the  plates !  ™"  ;*i»°  makes  a  discovery, 
wc  must  rectify  this.  "  '  ^«"  ^^"  ^^^\  ^  '""y  accuse  you  of 
''  presumption ;  such  is  not  my  mtcntion. 
"  13th.— The  Emperor  had  passed  a  *^  ^    *^       „     ,  ,        ,  , 
good  night,  and  the  hemicrania  was  gone.        ^^^^ty  well— but  read  on,  dear  read- 
Bath.    Walk.     I  accompanied  the  Em-  crs. 

peror  into  the  garden.  He  vi'as  weak ;  **  The  Emperor  had  resumed  his  ha- 
and,  having  sat  down,  he  looked  around  bits  of  early  rising,  and  would  frequently 
him  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  said,  go  and  breathe  the  fresh  air  before  sun. 
with  a  painful  expression, '  Ah,  Doctor,  rise.  One  day,  his  gums  being  painful, 
where  is  France  and  its  cheerful  climate  ?  he  entered  my  room,  and  addressing  him. 
If  I  could  but  see  it  once  more !  If  I  self  to  me  before  I  had  perceived  him  : 
could  but  breatlie  a  little  air  that  had  '  I  suffer.  Doctor,*  said  he :  *  my  teeth 
passed  over  that  happy  country !  Wliat  ache.  Wliat  is  to  be  done ;  let  us  see — 
a  specific  is  the  soil  tliat  gave  us  birtli !  what  says  your  work  ?*  My  anatomical 
AnUeus  renewed  his  strength  by  toucli-  plates  were  lying  open  before  me,  and 
ing  the  eartli ;  and  I  feel  that  this  pro-  without  allowing  me  time  to  answer  him, 
digy  would  be  repeated  in  me,  and  that  he  began  to  discuss  upon  the  work.  He 
I  sliould  revive  on  perceiving  our  coasts,  regretted  it  had  not  been  executed  sooner; 
Our  coasts !  Ah !  I  had  forgotten  that  he  would  have  applied  to  anatomy.  He 
cowardice  has  taken  victory  by  surprise ;  would  know  it,  and  that  would  be  an  ad- 
its decisions  are  without  appeal.  ditional  satisfaction  to  him.  He  hud  often 
"  <  But  do  you  know.  Doctor,  that  you  tried  to  study  it,  but  disgust  had  over- 
are  n  terrible  man  ?  You  Iiave  disturbed  come  his  wish  to  learn  ;  he  had  never 
all  the  notions  I  had  acquired ;  you  have  been  able  to  conquer  the  sort  of  horror 
upset  all  the  ideas  I  had  formed :  I  am  with  which  the  sight  of  a  corpse  inspired 
at  a  loss  what  to  make  of  your  work.-—  him.  These  jihtes  rendered  dissection,  as  it 
*■  The  epidermis  is  an  organic  mass ;  veins  were,  tukrless ;  n  single  }!,lnnce  enabled  one  to 
are  only  prolongations  of  the  arteries;  diicoinnr  the  play  and  itruciure  if  the  various 
tJipy  form  n  m%  the  threads  of  which  orgfina,  to  «*s<tihj  tlu-ir  rcla(wn  ««c  to  ano- 

r> 
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ther,  to  trace  their  ranupcations.     The  Ini-  One  more  bit  to  conclude  with^t 

man  frame  vni  laid  open  and  jnMWied.   He  is  indeed  a  ynorreail.' 

waa  sorry  the  execution  of  the  plan  had 

been  so  long  delayed.     «  Doctor,  your  *   I7th.— Same  state  of  health.    Same 

pUites  form  a  magmjkent  works  I  wish  P^'tf^^P^'^"' 

them  to  be  dedicated  to  me,— to  appear  ^^^-  Empehob  was  '  pre-occdpied 

under  my  auspices;  I  am  anxious  to  ren-  ^"^  thoughtful,  and  i  was  endea- 

der  this  last  service  to  science.    I  will  vouwng  to  divike  the  cause  of  his 

supply  yott  with  tlie  money,  and  you  shall  anxiety,  when  i  saw  mt  akatomxcaT. 

return  to  Europe  and  puhlish  them  :  I  "^^^^  ^^^^  o^^n  before  him  ! ! !     Thi4 

feel  ambitious  to  contribute  to  raise  this  cibcumstance  was  decisive  ! ! !     I  had 

monument.*  Tlie  Emperor  often  return-  guessed  eightly  ! ! !  " 

€d  to  this  subject,  and  spoke  each  time  OhCy  jam  satis!  Good  iiigbt,  Mr  Col- 

with  renewed  satisfaction  of  the  under-  burn. 

MAKING !" 

We  observe  that  onr  friend  Colbum  has  been  recently  attacked  in  the 
tnost  good-feeling  manner  for  puffery  and  quackery,  by  Messrs  Taylor  and 
Hessey  of  Fleet  Street, — the  same  gentlemen  who  nave  commenced  the  pre- 
sent campaign  with  Walladmor  ! ! ! 


RET^CIl's  OUTI.IN 

I 

Few  works  of  art  in  our  time  liave 
attracted  or  deserved  a  greater  share 
of  admiration,  than  the  illustrations  of 
the  Faust,  by  a  German  artist  of  the 
name  of  Retsch.  These  engraving 
itere  copied  and  published  again  m 
England ;  but  we  are  constramed  to 
flay  that  the  English  copies  did  scanty 
JuBtice  to  the  originals,  which  had, 
no  doubt,  been  executed  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  Retsch 
himself.  Still  they  were  well  recei- 
yed ;  and  those  who  had  not  seen  the 
German  prints,  were  abundantly  plea* 
sed  with  what  they  had  got. 

Mr  Retsch  is  now,  it  appears,  oc« 
copied  in  illustrating  Schiller's  bal- 
laos — ^many  of  which  compositions,  for 
pathos,  for  sublimity,  for  interest  of 
conception,  and  for  simple  grace  of 
rersincation,  rank  in  the  highest  class 
of  poetical  excellence.  He  has  alrea- 
dy published  his  illustrations  of  one 
of  these  ballads— ^ne  of  the  most 
charming  of  them  all,  in  our  opinion 
•— FridoUn.  These  have  been  copied 
by  Mr  Moses  in  London,  and  pub- 
lished with  the  accompaniment  of  a 
translation  of  the  ballad  itself,  by  Mr 
Collier,  author  of  a  work  which  we 
have  never  happened  to  see — *'  the 
Poetical  Decameron." 

This  translation  is  very  unequally 
executed.  In  the  attempt  to  be  very 
ckwe  and  literal,  the  meaning  has  oN 
tea  been  missed — nay,  in  the  very  first 
Hne,  a  blunder,  which  has  not  even 
that  excuse,  stares  us  in  the  face.  By 
rmdering  knecht  ^' youth,"  instead  of 
"p^/'—the  outset  of  the  story  loses 
Vol.  XVIL 
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clearness,  and  gains  no  melody.  Some 
of  the  verses  are  well ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  translation  is  feeble.  Not 
so  the  engravings — we  have  not  seen 
the  originals  to  be  sure,  but  it  appears 
to  us  that  Mr  Moses  has  done  his  part 
extremely  well. 

The  subjects  do  not  admit  of  the 
display  of  the  whole  of  those  great 
powers  which  were  called  forth  by  the 
Faustus.  But  what  the  story  de- 
mands the  artist  gives,  and  gives  widi 
much  freedom  and  boldness,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  much  of  the  same 
high  and  pathetic  grace  which  we  had 
recognised  in  his  former  efforts.  A 
great  mass  of  illustrations  of  the  po« 

Eular  poems  and  romances  of  our  own 
terature,  have  recently  been  given  to 
the  public ;  and  no  one  can  question 
the  merit  of  many  of  them :  But  we 
are  free  to  acknowledge,  that  we  have 
produced  nothing  in  this  way  at  all 
equal  to  this  accomplished  German 
artist.  There  is  a  depth  and  purity 
of  feeling  about  him — a  variety  and 
breadth  of  power — and  a  noble  sim- 
plicity of  effect  in  his  sketches — whidh 
we  would  fain  see  studied  by  our  own 
artists.  We  have  heard  a  report  that 
Mr  Retsch  is  coming  to  this  coimtry  ; 
and  oertainly,  if  he  undertakes  tomfllce 
designs  for  our  Macbeihs-'OnT  Tmt» 
pests — our  OthcUos — our  Ivanhoe*'^ 
and  our  Chiide  Ilarolds-^vrc  shall  see 
things  immeasurably  beyond  what  we 
hate  as  yet  been  accustomed  to  bind 
up  with  tbhe  wot\&  ol  o'xjkt  "^^^gpi^  ^Aa*- 
tics. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  FRENCH    NARRATIVE    OF    THE  DEATH    OF    BLANCHE  OF 
BOURBON^  WIFE  TO  PEDUO  THE  CBtlEL,  KING  OF  CASTILLE. 


This  cruel  king  had  conceived  for 
Blanche  of  Bourbon^  his  wifc^  such  a 
mortal  aversion,  that  he  put  all  thin^ 
iu  practice  to  touch  her  life.  The  poi- 
son of  which  he  made  use  to  rid  mm- 
■elf  of  her,  had  no  effect ;  for,  know- 
ing the  design  they  had  to  make  her 
die,  she  took  the  precautions  necessary 
to  preserve  herself  from  being  killed  by 
poison.  Maria  dc  Padilla,  mistress  of 
Pedro,  upon  this,  put  it  into  the  King's 
mind  to  remove  ner  altc^ethcr  from 
ih&  court,  and  to  give  her  an  establish- 
ment in  some  province,  in  order  that 
people  might  no  longer  see  her,  and 
that  an  absence,  without  hope  of  re- 
turn, might  produce  the  same  effects 
whidi  might  have  been  looked  for 
firom  her  death.  Pedro,  much  ena- 
moured of  that  concubine,  followed 
her  counsel ;  he  confined  the  Queen  iu 
a  very  distant  province ;  and  gave  her 
withal  a  certain  appanage  to  support 
a  queenly  estate,  not  danng  to  irritate 
his  people  against  him,  by  reducing 
her  all  at  once  to  a  private  condition. 

This  domain  which  Blanche  recei- 
ved for  her  portion,  procured  for  her 
the  homoge  of  the  vassals  who  held 
of  that  signiory.  A  rich  Jew,  it  so 
fell,  had  lands  comprized  withhi  tlie 
Queen's  territory ;  and  he  came  to  her 
court  to  acquit  himself  of  his  duty  as 
her  vassal ;  and — as  at  that  time  it  was 
the  custom  in  Spain  that  the  vassal, 
in  doing  his  homage,  kissed  respect- 
fully the  cheek  of  the  lord,  to  shew 
forth  the  zeal  and  affection,  which  he 
promised,  while  life  endured,  to  bear 
tot  his  service  ;  so  thilf  Jew  drew  near 
to  the  Queen  Blanche,  to  salute  her  as 
his  lady  and  his  mistress.  She  could 
not  avoid  receiving  from  him  this  mark 
of  his  vassalage  ;  but  no  sooner  had  he 
quitted  her  chamber  than  she  ex- 
pressed the  horror  she  had  for  that 
absurd  ceremonial,  bitterly  reproach- 
ing her  servants  for  their  httle  care,  in 
that  they  had  sufiercd  that  vile  crea- 
ttire  to  approach  her.  She  then  com* 
"manded  them  to  bring  her  hot  water, 
and  washed  her  moudi  and  her  face 
diligently,  as  if  to  efikce  the  stain 
which  the  kiss  of  the  Jew  had  left  upon 
her.  But  her  indignation  stopped  not 
80 ;  for>  being  sovereign  in  tnc  place, 
she  wished  to  inflict  the  last  punish- 
ment for  that  temerity  which  the 
Jew  had  exhibited;  and  in  the  first 


moment  of  wrath,  she  designed  to  have 
him  hanged.  The  Jew  being  inform- 
ed of  that  to  which  the  Queen  had 
condemned  him,  and  that  they  were 
in  search  for  him,  to  put  him  on  the 
^bbet,  according  to  ner  command, 
immediately  took  to  flight,  and  went 
to  make  his  complaint  to  the  King 
pL'dro  concerning  the  design  which 
Queen  Blanche  harboured  of  making 
him  suffer  the  punishment  of  a  capital 
offence  for  a  mere  duty  of  ceremony, 
whereof  he  had  taken  the  freedom  to 
acquit  himself.  The  King  receivtxl 
him  under  his  protection,  desiring  him 
to  fear  notliing,  and  sayins  withal, 
that  he  saw  well  the  Queen  had  such 
hatred  for  all  whom  he  favoured,  that 
it  would  be  no  matter  of  scruple  for 
her  to  attempt  sometliing  against  his 
own  life,  if  she  found  a  fit  occasion ; 
that  for  this  cause  he  must  needs  get 
rid  of  her ;  but  that  it  would  be  l^t 
to  save  appearancf^,  and  furnish  her 
with  no  handle  against  himself. 

The  Jew,  who  burned  with  the  de- 
sire of  revenge,  assured  the  King  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  slay  her, 
without  leaving  on  her  body  any  mark 
of  violence;  Peter  rejoiced  when  he 
heard  this  said,  and  declared  that  great 
would  be  his  obligation  to  the  man, 
whosoever  he  might  be,  that  should 
pull  that  thorn  out  of  his  foot.  He, 
m  fine,  permitted  the  Jew  to  execute 
the  affair  he  had  projected,  without 
any  noise  or  alarm.  And  this  wretch, 
who  thirsted  to  be  avenged  on  that 
Princess,  was  delighted  wlien  he  had 
received  the  barbarous  orders  of  Peter. 
He  assembled  a  number  of  men  of  his 
nation,  and,  marching  all  the  night, 
came  to  the  apartment  of  the  Queen 
suddenly  with  his  associates.  He  |>e- 
netrated  even  to  her  chamber ;  and 
knocking  at  the  door,  one  of  Uie 
Queen's  damsels  refused  to  open  it  to 
him,  saying,  through  the  key-hole, 
that  this  was  -no  hour  for  talking  with 
her  mistress,  and  asking  on  what  busi- 
ness he  had  come  thither.  The  Jew, 
that  they  might  open  to  him,  made 
answer,  that  Ae  came  with  pleasant 
intelligence  for  the  Queen,  since  her 
husband,  to  show  how  entirely  he  was 
reconciled  to  her,  .designed  to  come 
immediately  and  deep  with  her  in  her 
chamber.  The  damsel  ran  in  hastily 
to  teW  tVus  ^ooiV  Tve^«  Xo  >\i<&  ^>x«cci ; 
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bot  she^  percdving  sorely  the  peril  in 
which  ^e  was^  b^pui  to  weep^  know- 
ing that  she  had  but  few  hours  more 
to  live ;  for  she  understood  well  that 
the  Jews,  whose  whole  race  hated  her^ 
would  not  have  come  thither  in  so 
great  number^  and  at  an  hour  so  un- 
usual, without  having  some  bloody 
order  which  they  were  zealous  to  ex- 
ecute. The  lady  of  her  chamber,  upon 
this  entering  into  the  distresses  of  ner 
mistress,  cried  out  and  wept,  and  said 
she  would  never  open,  unless  the 
Queen  herself  absolutely  commanded 
her.  But  the  Queen  made  a  sign  to  her 
that  she  must  no  longer  dispute  the 
entrance  of  the  chamoer  against  the 
Jews,  and  at  the  same  instant  she 
lifted  her  eyes  up  to  heaven,  to  re- 
commend her  soul  to  God  for  salva- 
tion, calling  out  that  it  was  no  pain  for 
her  to  die  in  her  innocence,  and  pray- 
ing God  to  bless  abundantly  the  Duke 
of  Bourbon  her  brother,  the  Queen  of 
France  her  sister.  King  Charles  the 
Wise,  and  all  the  royal  family.  She 
had  no  sooner  made  an  end  of  these 
words,  than  the  Jews  entered  in  a 
troop.  They  found  that  blessed  prin- 
cess lying  on  her  bed,  holding  in  one 
of  her  hands  a  Psalter,  and  in  we  other 
a  lighted  taper  to  read  her  prayers ; 
and  turning  her  eyes  on  those  that  en- 
tered, she  asked  what  was  their  busi- 
ness, and  who  had  sent  them  so  late  to 
nieak  with  her.  They  answered  her, 
tnat  with  great  sorrow  did  they  find 
themselves  there,  to  announce  to  her 
the  order  of  the  King,  and  that  forth- 
with she  must  prepare  herself,  since 
her  last  hour  was  come. 
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This  discourse  wu  interrupted  hy 
the  cries  of  her  damsels,  who  tore  their 
hair,  and  sobbed  aloud,  saying  one  to 
the  other,  that  an  unjust  death  waa 
come  on  the  best  lady  in  the  world, 
and  calling  on  Heaven  for  vengeance  on 
the  authors  of  this  cruelty.  The  poor 
Queen  commanded  them  to  set  bounds 
to  their  lamentations,  and  said,  there 
was  no  need  for  so  much  grief,  sinee 
she  was  about  to  die  innocent,  and  that 
their  sorrow  and  pity  should  rather  be 
for  Pedro  her  husband,  who  committed 
such  barbarity  by  the  malicicms  coun- 
seb  of  his  concubine,  who  had  for  a 
long  space  thirsted  after  her  blood.  . 

The  Jews,  fearing  lest  the  cries  and 
tumult  of  these  damsels  of  the  Queen 
might  interrupt  the  execution  of  their 
mistress,  and  moreover,  that  they  mi^h  t 
reveal  afterwards  the  murder,  which 
they  so  much  desired  to  keep  in  dark- 
ness, took  them  all  by  the  hand,  and 
dragging  them  out  of  the  chamber, 
conveyed  them  into  a  cellar,  where 
they  strangled  them,  that  so  they  might 
the  more  easily  and  secretly  ^ill  the 
Queen  Blanche.  These  wretches  de« 
layed  not  the  fulfilment  of  their  pur- 
pose, for  they  dispatched  her  by  let- 
ting a  great  beam  tumble  down  upon 
her  beUy,  that  she  might  be  deprived 
of  breath,  without  any  drop  of^  blood 
appearing  on  her  countenance  or  her 
body.  When  they  had  finished  that 
accursed  undertaking,  they  withdrew 
themselves  speedily  into  a  castle,  si- 
tuated on  a  high  rock,  which  the  king 
had  pointed  out  to  them  as  an  asylum. 
— Memoires  de  Du  Guescun,  Collec- 
tion Univcrselle^  <^c.  vol.  IV.  p.  96. 
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My  dear  S., 
I  ENDEAVOURED  to  givo  you  somc 
idea  of  the  student  duels  in  the  Ger- 
man universities ;  and  when  I  was  do- 
ing so,  I  little  thought  I  should  have 
to  exemplify  one  of  those  fatal  results 
which  take  place  every  now  and  then, 

in  the  person  of  ray  poor  friend  L . 

You  have  often  found  his  name  in  my 
letters.  How  could  it  be  othervrise) 
He  had  been  my  constant  companion 
in  shower  and  in  sunshine,  on  foot  and 
on  horseback,  by  water  and  by  land, 
nearly  for  12  months.  I  was  at  his 
aide,  whcii,  wilh  our  knapsacks  on  our 


backs,  we  toiled  through  the  sands  of 
Mecklenbourg  and  Prussia ;  when  we 
wound  our  way  over  the  rocks,  and 
through  the  valleys  of  Switzerland.  I- 
was  with  him  when  we  danced  mer- 
rily to  the  sound  of/'  tabor  and  lute,** 
at  the  gathering  of  tlie  vintage,  and 
sung  '^  blessings  on  the  Rhine, '  as  its 
blue  waves  were  rapidly  fulfilling  their 
course  beneath  our  feet — and  I  was 
with  him  when  he  was  laid  in  hia  - 
grave. 

The  first  time  I  saw  L was  at 

Heidelbers.  llMAV3^\.^«X>5X^v^^Ma»: 
a  ten  day*  exc^tt»oTL\oC*^^K^B>fc>«^ 
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was  sitting  at  the  window  of  tbc  inn^ 
when  mv  attention  was  aroused  by  a 
atrange-Iooking  figure^  coming  up  the 
street.  He  seemed  to  be  in  the  prime 
of  youth;  probably  not  twenty  years  of 
age.  His  form  was  singularly  well  pro- 

Portioned;  so  much  so^  that  though  as 
e  approached  I  saw  he  was  six  feet  in 
heignt;  he  scarcely  looked  much  above 
the  middling  size.  His  costume  was 
ultra-student ;  his  long  dark  hair  had 
been  carefully  combed  oft*  his  fore- 
head, and  hung  in  full  curls  down  his 
back,  so  that  there  was  nothing  to  r^ 
lieve  the  palest  countenance,  atid  the 
most  regular  features  I  ever  saw,  ex- 
cept the  black  mustache  which  curled 
upon  his  upper  lip.  He  wore  a  velvet 
cap,  after  the  fashion  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  at  the  front  of  which  was  af- 
fixed a  small  silver  crucifix.  His  neck 
was  bare,  and  a  large  Vandyke  frill 
lay  on  his  shoulders.  A  Polish  jacket, 
loose  tr6wsers,  and  a  sword  so  fasten- 
ed as  to  be  brought  forward,  and  placed 
nearly  perpendicularly  on  his  left 
breast,  completed  the  rest  of  his  out- 
line. I  had  already  seen  a  little  of 
these  students,  but  was  not  prepared 
to  meet  witli  anything  so  strange  as 
this  figure.  1  soon  learned,  however, 
that  he  was  from  the  university  of  Je- 
na ;  and  this,  I  was  given  to  under- 
stand, was  a  sufficient  cause  for  all  this 
singularity  of  appearance.  He  touched 
luB  bonnet  slightly  as  he  passed  us, 
according  to  the  courtesy  of  the  coun- 
try, and  I  saw  nothing  more  of  him 
till  we  met,  six  months  after,  at  Ber- 
lin. I  then  found  him  much  chanced. 
He  had  shorn  his  long  locks,  and  had 
modified  his  extraordinary  costume, 
to  a  more  citizen-like  fashion.  His 
mind,  however,  had  been  too  deeply 
embued  with  the  extravagancies  of  the 
Burschin-libsu  of  Jena,  to  throw  offall 
those  habits  of  thought  which  had 
been  acquired  at  the  very  outset  of  his 
career.  He  had  quitted  one  of  the 
(jTmnaaia  of  Germany  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  and  had  been  placed  at  this 
University.  He  found  himself  in  a 
world,  a  world,  too,  in  which  unfortu- 
nately the  imagination  was  called  more 
into  play  than  the  judgment.  He  was 
fiirrounded  by  youths  of  his  own  age, 
the  greater  portion,  if  not  the  whole 
of  whom,  at  this  particular  Universi- 
ty, sprung  from  tne  middling  orders, 
and  tnerefore  hated  all  that  savoured 
of  aristocracy.  A'cture  to  yourself  a 
^et  ixTboys,  plsced  in  one  ot  the  moft 


secluded  s|)ots  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
mingling  in  no  society,  because  in  Je- 
na there  is  none ;  filled  with  heated 
notions  about  liberty  and  patriotism  ; 
always  in  a  state  of  excitement,  eter- 
nally duelling  or  studying ;  and  I  think 
you  will  not  easily  find  a  chain  of  cir- 
cumstauces  more  fit  for  building  up  a 
mind  h\n:h  as  that  of  Sandt,  or  of  de- 
stroying one  like  L *s. 

L was  an  only  child.  His  cir- 
cumstances and  his  rank  of  life  (for 
he  was  not  a  noble)  obliged  him  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  study  of  theology. 
His  temper  was  mild  and  concihating 
— ^he  was  an  expert  swordsman  and  an 
experienced  duellist,  because  he  was  a 
student ;  but  almost  all  of  his  duels 
arose  from  the  quarrels  of  others.  The 
impulse  of  his  own  nature  was  to  be 
in  charity  with  all  men.  You  proba- 
bly will  smile  at  the  idea  of  a  duellist 
being  of  such  a  disposition  ;  but  consi- 
der for  a  moment  now  exceedingly  ar- 
tificial the  society  is  which  brings  forth 
such  seeming  incongruities,  and  your 
wonder  will  cease.  At  an  age  when 
our  feelin;;s  are  freshest,  and  most  ea- 
sily moulded,  a  student  is  thrown  into 
a  world  where  his  conduct  is  tried  by 
the  wildest  and  most  romantic  tests. 
He  is  taught  to  consider  himself  }ier- 
fectly  free,  because  he  is  not  bound  to 
acknowledge  any  law,  except  those  of 
the  Senatus  Academicus,  not  even 
those  of  his  country.  He  is  therefore 
touchy,  and  impatient  of  restraint. 
He  comes  prepared  to  form  romantic 
attachments,  and  his  anticipations  are 
realized.  Clans  are  formed  among 
themselves,  each  member  of  which 
swears  to  support  his  brother  at  aU 
risks.  Each  clan  has  its  particular 
days  of  meeting,  and  all  the  clans  meet 
together  four  times  in  the  year,  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  foster  these  high- 
wrought  feelings.  Hence  you  will  ea- 
sily see  that  dueUing  among  them  is 
nothing  but  a  necessary  result  of  the 
**  esprit  du  corps"  and  that  a  mild 
man  and  a  regular  duellist  are  not  in- 
compatible. 

As  a  roan,  then,  L possessed  all 

those  kindly  afiections  which  endear- 
ed him  to  his  friends,  but,  as  a  stu- 
dent, these  feelings  had  been  diverted 
from  a  wholesome  growth,  and  had 
become,  rank,  from  their  very  luxu- 
riancy.  I  am  content  to  be  charged 
with  prolixity  in  the  description  of  his 
character,  because  this  description  will 
apply  to  a  wbole  du»  oi  «XxuletL\ft,«n.d 
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to  a  daw,  too,  by  no  means  scant 

among  them.  L hod  modelled  his 

character  upon  an  ideal  of  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  Alt-Deutsch.  To 
live  freely — to  be  true  to  his  friend^ 
his  mistress,  and,  above  all,  to  his 
country,  was  the  very  soul  of  such  a 
model.  To  be  sincere  in  his  manner, 
nay,  even  to  be  blunt,  to  be  strictly 
ehtute,  to  avoid  all  that  resembled 
French,  was  to  be  a  man.  In  short,  I 
cannot  give  you  a  better  idea  of  what 
the  greater  portion  of  the  German  stu- 
dents strive  to  be,  tlian  to  refer  you  to 
the  character  of  Gotz  von  BerUchin- 
gen,  in  Goethe's  tragedy  of  that  name. 
It  was  one  of  the  German  poet's  ear- 
liest productions,  and  I  suspect  that 
Gotz  himself  is  not  so  much  an  origi- 
nal conception  as  the  concrete  of  what 
was  conceived  to  be  a  perfect  Alt- 

DeuUcher  by  the  students.    L , 

though  a  thorough  wanderer  over  the 
face  of  the  earth,  vet  had  contrived  to 
obtain  a  profoumi  acquaintance  with 
the  ancient  tongues,  both  classical  and 
the  eastern.  The  study  of  these  was 
necessary  for  his  theologioal  pursuits. 
There  was  a  motive,  however,  for  his 
ardour  for  acquirement,  which  arose 
from  a  more  sacred  source  than  the 
mere  pleasure  of  study, — a  sense  of 
duty,  which  he  owed  to  an  aged  mo- 
ther. Ilis  feelings  were  acute  on  all 
subjects,  but  on  this  they  amounted 
to  devotion.  "  She  has  been  all  to 
me,"  I  have  often  heard  him  say ;  "  she 
has  garnered  up  all  her  heart  in  her 
aon.  God  grant  that  one  day  he  may 
be  enabled  to  shew  his  gratitude  V  So 
mysterious,  however,  are  the  ways  of 
Providence,  that  it  was  through  that 
son  that  her  grey  hairs  were  bowed 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

We  had  travell^  from  Berlin  to 
Heidelberg.  You  know,  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  making  short  excursions  to  the 
several  capitals  in  the  south  of  Ger- 
many. I  nad  been  absent  a  week  on 
one  of  these,  and  had  returned  very 
late  one  night, — when,  at  1  drove 
through  the  street  in  which  he  lodged/ 
I  looked  for  the  light  which  I  expect- 
ed to  find  at  his  wmdow,  for  his  burs- 
chen  habits  obliged  him  to  devote  his 
nights  to  those  studies  to  which  he  could 
not  attend  during  the  day,  but  I  found 
that  the  shutters  were  dosed.  I  know 
not  bow  to  account  for  it,  but  I  had  a 
presentiment  that  he  was  dead.  It  was 
in  vain  I  reasoned  on  the  improbabi- 
}it^  of  the  case,    la  vain  I  thought 


on  a  thousand  caiuei  whidi  mig^t 
have  induced  him  to  have  retired  ear* 
lier  than  usual, — nothing  appeared  sa* 
tisfactory,  and  1  ¥ras  opprmed  with 
the  deepest  melancholy.  The  next 
day,  I  went  to  the  leader  of  the  corps  to 
which  he  belonged,  and  learned,  alaa ! 
that  my  suspicions  were  but  too  true : 

poor  L had  been  shot  the  verr 

evening  of  my  arrival.  The  afiair  hid 
arisen  from  a  quarrel  which  occurred  in 
the  great  Commerz.  A  drunken  Cour-i 

lander  had  insulted  L ;  hard  words 

were  exchanged,  and  a  duel  was  to  be 
the  consequence.  The  foUowinff  mom* 
ing,  L — 's  friends  weresurprisea  to  bear 
that  his  antagonist  insisted  on  choos- 
ing the  pistol  and  the  barrier.  The 
reason  assigned  was,  that  he  had  struck 
the  Courlander.  It  did  not  appear, 
however,  that  any  blow  had  been  given 
or  taken  by  either  party,  but  as  this 
mode  of  fighting  was  strongly  insisted 
upon,  there  remained  no  other  alter- 
native but  to  adopt  it.  The  spot  chosen 
for  this  scene  of  action  was  a  field  just 
out  of  the  town.  They  met,  and  at  the 
very  first  fire  his  adversary's  ball  pass- 
ed through  L 's  heart — he  sprung 

into  the  air,  and  fell  dead  without  a 
single  groan.  The  baU  had  driven  in 
a  portion  of  the  little  silver  crucifix, 
the  gift  of  his  mother,  which,  .since  he 
had  changed  his  mode  of  dress,  he 
wore  in  his  bosom.  The  Courlander 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  territories  of 
Baden,  and  this  he  could  accomplish 
in  an  hour.  The  punishment  against 
duelling  is  nominally  severe,  but  real* 
ly  nothing.  You  may  be  sentenced  to 
twenty  years'  confinement  at  Spandan, 
or  at  any  other  fortress,  and  you  reck- 
on upon  being  set  free  in  twenty  weeks. 
It  is  a  custom  prevalent  throughout 
Germany,  in  cases  of  duels,  to  bury 
the  person  on  the  spot  in  which  he 
has  fallen.  A  grave  was  made  near 
two  large  elms,  in  the  comer  of  die 
field  in  which  the  duel  took  place, 
and  here  they  buried  the  boay  of 
poor  L ,  and  vdth  it  all  that  re- 
mained of  joy  or  comfort  to  his  aged 
and  widoweu  mother.  This  was  the 
brief  outline  of  the  events  which  had 
transpired  during  my  absence.  The 
several  members  of  the  Landsman*- 
chaft  to  which  he  belonged  were  high- 
ly incensed.  It  was  not  a  fair  duel, 
said  one.  It  was  not  according  to  the 
customary  student-la  wb>  said  a  second. 
The  CQ)\it\axito%  Wi^  ^«aw  'CK&Km'Q»-* 


not  be  stopped,  replied  a  third.  It  was 
evident  from  all  this,  that  a  host  of  duds 
were  in  contemnlation.  L  ■  had 
been  so  much  beioTcd  among  his  own 
f  ^,  and  had  contributed  so  much  in 
iniddngthatsetso  well  known  through- 
out Germany,  by  his  expertness  at  the 
sword,  that  they  were  determined  to 
rerenge  his  death.  The  Courlanders, 
on  the  other  hand,  knew  that  this 
would  be  the  probable  result,  and  had 
come  to  an  equal  determination  to  be 
ready  to  take  up  the  slightest  insult, 
or,  in  other  woids,  to  see  insult  where 
there  could  have  been  none.  As  both 
of  these  dans  were  numerous  and  well 
known,  the  eyes  of  the  whole  univer- 
sity were  turned  upon  them.  Groups 
of  youths  were  seen  gathered  in  comers 
together.  Instead  of  the  loud  jollity 
which  attended  their  usual  meeting, 
silent  though  menacing  looks  were  ob- 
aerved.  Bitter  taunts,  seemingly  ad- 
dressed to  the  air,  but  really  to  the 
passer-by,  were  thrown  out  on  all  sides. 
The  whole  university  seemed  to  be  in 
a  state  of  restlessness  and  exdtement, 
which,  considering  the  very  iniiamma- 
Ue  and  light  materials  of  which  its 
members  were  composed,  gave  no  little 
uneasiness  to  the  burghers.  Such  was 
the  state  of  affairs  during  the  whole  of 

the  day  subsequent  to  poor  L 's 

ileath.  It  was  now  that  portion  of 
the  evening  which,  succeeding  a  bril- 
liant sun-set,  just  precedes  the  ris- 
ing of  the  moon.  I  was  in  my  own 
room,  ruminating  upon  the  melancho- 
ly fate  of  my  friend.  His  youth,  his 
promising  tiuents,  the  many  pleasant 
nours  we  had  spent  together,  all  oc- 
curred to  me,  and  however  varied  the 
tissue  of  my  thoughts  might  other- 
wise be,  yet  ne  was  always  interwoven 
with  it.  While  I  was  so  employed, 
I  thought  I  heard  a  murmuring  sound, 
like  the  ''  noise  of  waters  running 
violently  at  a  distance."  In  a  few 
minutes  this  became  more  and  more 
distinct  I  almost  diought  it  was  a 
mere  imagination,  until  I  observed 
others  looking;  for  its  cause  as  wdl  as 
myself.  ^'  What  is  the  matter  ?"  said  I 
to  a  man  who  seemed  hurrying  away 
from  something,  but  evidently  not 
knowing  which  road  to  take. .  He  look- 
ed a  moment  in  my  face,  and  then, 
without  uttering  a  single  word,  fairly 
took  to  his  heels.  The  noise  approach- 
ed.    The*  deep,  sullen,  continuous 
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murmur,  now  seemed  to  swell,  and 
again  to  subside.  At  once,  a  burst 
of  human  voices  broke,  as  if  by  ma- 
gic, upon  me,  and,  starting  round,  I 
saw  a  dense  mass  rapidly  moving  up 
the  streets ;  and  now  there  could  be 
no  doubt  what  this  portended  ;  had  I 
had  any,  the  fearful  watchword  of  the 
students, "  Burschen  heraus,"  would  at 
once  have  informed  me  that  the  stu- 
dents were  out.  Once  having  heard  it, 
I  knew  that  I,  as  a  student,  dared  not 
stay  within.  I  accordingly  seized  my 
sword,  and  ran  to  join  the  throng. 
Peaceable  citizens,  who,  a  few  moments 
before,  had  been  walking  in  perfect 
security,  were  now  seen  running  in 
every  direction.  The  old,  the  young, 
all  sexes,  and  all  ages,  were  hurryiug 
from  the  living  avalanche,  which  seem- 
ed as  if  about  to  overwhelm  them. 

**  Heraus,  Burschen  Heraus,"  was 
echoed  from  all  sides,  and  at  these  words 
students  came  pouring  out  from  each 
street,  and  lane,  and  house.  Princes, 
counts,  barons,  and  all  the  prolific 
host  of  titled  youtlis,  ran  shouting 
and  hallooing,  and  flourisliing  thdr 
swords  or  sharpening  their  Klinge*  on 
the  stones  as  they  joined  the  throng. 
Nothing  was  heard  but  shouts  and 
invocations.  "Hurrah!  hurrah !  Free- 
dom and  the  student-life  for  ever!" 
"  Down  with  the  Philistines !"  and  a 
thousand  such  expressions,  were  min- 
gled with  ten  thousand  heavy  German 
oaths  to  increase  the  confusion. 

'*  To  the  market-place,  to  the  mar- 
ket-place," was  now  the  cry,  and  away 
we  nurried  to  this  spot.  ^Vhcn  wc 
had  assembled  there,  and  something 
like  silence  had  been  obtained,  there 
was  a  general  call  on  the  leaders  of 
the  landsman  schaften,  to  explain  the 
reason  of  this  assemblage.  "  The 
peasantry  have  insulte<l  us/'  was  voci- 
ferated Ttoxn.  one  comer  of  the  square. 
"  Meyer  the  tailor,  who  was  in  *  \''er- 
chiss'  for  not  trusting  the  Prince  von 
Dreckefor  acoat,  has  again  insulted  him 
grosdy,"  Was  heard  on  anotlier  side — 
"  No,  no,"  said  others, "  the  (Jraf  von 
Saufen  has  been  licked  by  the  land- 
lord of  the  Hecht !"  This  poor  devil  of 
a  landlord  had  made  himself  obnoxious 
to  the  students,  and  they,  after  their 
fashion,  put  him  into  "  Verchiss,"  so 
that  none  of  them  could  become  his 
customers.  He,  however,  had  had  a 
suffident  number  of  friends  among  the 
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citizens,  to  be  able  to  tlo  without  their 
support.  No  sooner  then  was  tlie  word 
uttered,  that  one  of  the  honourable 
fraternity  of  Students  had  been  cud- 
gell'd  by  the  said  landlord,  than  cries 
were  heard  on  botli  sides — **  To  the 
Hecht,  to  the  Hecht/'  and  away  we 
moved  to  the  devoted   house.     **  A 
Philistine,  a  Philistine,"  cried  one  of 
the  foremost,  as  a  man  and  a  female 
were  intercepted  in  their  attempt  to 
escape.  "  Down  with  him !"  cried  some, 
who  neither  saw  nor  knew  who  it  was 
— "  Wlio  is  he  ?"  cried  others,  not  quite 
so  inconsiderate  as  tlie  rest.  '*  The  land- 
lord of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  his 
daughter."—"  Did  you  nothear,  friend, 
that  the  Burschen  were  out,  and  do 
you  not  know,  that  the  mountain  stream 
cannot  be  restrained  in  its  course  ?"  said 
a  long-haired  Quixotic  Burshenschaft- 
er. — Poor  Hans,  upon  whom  all  this 
poetry  seemed  quite  thrown  away, 
swore  most  roundly,  that  he  neither 
had  heard  nor  seen    any  mountain 
stream,  and  that  he  made  it  a  rule 
never  to  oppose  any  stream,  mountain 
or  not.  "  Let  him  pass,"  said  the  leader 
of  the  Westphalians,  whose  mess  was 
held  at  the  Golden  Fleece,  "  Hans  is  a 
good  fellow,  and  I^tta  is  pretty." — 
Away  then  ran  Hans  and  Lotta,  and 
away  moved  the  mass  to  tlie  Hecht. 
Every  house  had  been  shut  up  and 
barricaded ;  the  landlord  of  the  Hecht 
knowing  in  what  odour  he  stood,  you 
may  be  sure  was  not  less  remiss  in  se- 
curing his  own  than  his  neighbour's. 
One  or  two  of  the  leaders  tapped  at 
the  door  and  demanded  admission. 
The  landlord,  no  doubt,  would  not  have 
been  at  home,  had  he  had  the  op- 
portunity of  denying  himself;    but 
long  before  any  answer  could  be  given 
— crack  went  the  door.    I  stood  on 
some  steps  just  opposite  the  entrance 
to  the  house,  and  could  observe  what 
took  place.    The  rush  was  so  sudden, 
that  some  half  dozen  of  heavy-gaited 
peasants  and  shipmen  were  surprised 
over  their  beer.    No  sooner,  however, 
was  the  student's  cap  and  glittering 
sword  seen  among  them,  tlian  they 
disappeared  with  surprising  alacrity. 
Some  tried  to  force  through  the  crowd, 
and  got  well  pommelled  in  the  attempt; 
some  flew  up  stairs  and  escaped  into 
the  next  house ;  two  or  three  made  for 
the  window,  and  without  attending  to 


the  impediment  of  glass  or  wood,  bolt- 
ed through  ;  not,  however,  without 
being  materially  assisted  in  their  flight 
by  sundry  pokes  in  the  most  obvious* 
ly  presenting  part,  sufficiently  ]piouante 
to  make  them  meditate  on  their  latteT- 
end.   And  now  a  scene  of  the  greatest 
tumult  and  confusion  took  place.  The 
furniture  of  the  house  was  broken  to 
pieces,  glasses,  chairs,  stools,  and  bedt, 
were  flung  out ;  and  nothing  short  of 
the  absolute  destruction  of  the  build- 
ing itself,  seemed  to  satisfy  the  stu- 
dents.— ]\Iatters  were  going  on  in  this 
way,  when  a  cry  of, "  Halt,  halt,"  wis 
heard  from  the  end  of  the  street.  "  The 
military  are  here." — "  Together,  tog^ 
ther,"  cried  someof  the  chiefs,  as  a  troop 
of  Cuirassiers,  preceded  by  the  Pro-rec- 
tor and  other  Professors,  appeared.  The 
students,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  had 
time  to  form  a  verj  good  front  behind 
the  broken   furniture  and   rubbish 
which  had  been  collected  together,  and 
laid  across  the  narrow  street. 

"  What  is  the  cause  of  this  disturb- 
ance, gentlemen  ?  You  must  disperse 
immediately,"  said  the  Pro-rector. 

"  We  have  been  insulted,  most 
grossly  insulted,"  was  heard  on  every 
side.  "  Who  has  been  insulted  }'*  re- 
plied the  l*ro-rector  ;  "  only  let  hiift 
come  forward,  and  the  matter  shall  be 
immediately  investigated  by  the  Sens- 
tus  Academicus."  "  Graf  Von  Saufen 
has  been  disgraced  and  beaten  by  the 
Undlord  of  the  Hecht."  The  landLord, 
who  had  ensconced  himself  in  theupper 
story  of  the  next  house,  now  put  forth 
his  shaggy  head,  and  swore  he  had  ne- 
ver seen  Der  Herr  Graf;  and  the  Count 
himself  corroborated  the  statement,  by 
declaring  he  never  had  been  thra^ed 
at  all.  Tliis  unexpected  turn  of  afikira 
seemed  to  put  the  students  to  a  non- 
plus. It  was  cleajk  from  the  known 
animosity  that  exilted  between  them 
and  the  military,  that  not  a  few  cloven 
skulls  would  ensue.  One  party  seemed 
to  waver,  and  the  other  appeared  quite 
ready  to  dash  and  hash.  "  A  knote* 
told  me,"  said  a  thin  little  voice  from 
the  thickest  of  the  crowd,  "  that  one 
of  the  students  had  been  murdered  by 
the  peasantry,  and  that  he  had  seen 
the  corpse,  and  I  spread  the  report."— 
^'  Surely,  gentlemen,"  said  thePro-ree* 
tor, ''  you  need  not  have  placed  the 
whole  city  in  alann  for  a  mere  report. 
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Why  did  you  not  learn  who  was  miss- 
ing, and  then  lay  the  matter  before  us  ? 
I  insist  upon  vour  immediately  dis- 
mifsing,  or  I  snail  give  orders  to  the 
military  to  compel  you." — "  A  free 
Bursche  must  not  be  compelled,"  cried 
the  leader  of  the  Saxo  Borussians ;  "  we 
acknowledge  no  laws  but  those  of  the 
Senatus.  The  military  have  no  busi- 
ness here — ^let  them  first  depart^  and 
then  we  will  treat  with  you.  But  if 
a  single  Bursche  is  hurt,  Mr  Pro-rector, 
we  will  declare  the  University  in  Ver- 
cihissthroughoutGerraany."  This  ora- 
tion was  received  with  diouts  of  ap- 
probation, and  cries  of  "  Liberty  for 
ever  \"  resounded  on  every  side.  The 
Professors  knew,  from  sad  experience, 
that  it  was  dangerous  to  push  matters 
too  fiu*.  The^  were  aware,  that  should 
the  University  be  gut  into  verchiss, 
not  only  they,  but  the  whple  town, 
would  be  ruined.  They  knew  that  a 
student  was  not  a  student  of  this  or 
that  particular  university,  subject  to 
its  peculiar  laws,  but  that  he  was  em- 
phatically a  German  student.  They 
Knew  that  the  bonds  which  united 
them  together  were  so  strict,  that  what 
was  decreed  at  Hamburch,  w^as  con- 
finned  at  Tubingen.  iTne  experience 
of  the  last  twelve  years  convinced  them 
that  putting  the  university  into  ver- 
chiss was  attended  with  results  so  se- 
rious, that  on  one  occasion  the  whole 
town  of  Heidelberg  went  forth  with 
music  to  invite  the  students  to  return 
from  the  place  where  they  had  en- 
camped previouslv  to  their  finally,  to 
a  man,  quitting  tlie  university.  Many 
of  the  Professors  too,  althousn  obliged 
to  act  with  decision,  were  themselves  '* 
averse  to  allow  any  other  authority  but 
their  own  to  have  weight  in  the  uni- 
Tenity.  A  consultation  of  a  few  mi- 
nutes was  held,  and  it  was  resolved 
that  the  military  be  requested  to  retire 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  As  long 
ms  the  tumulthad  lasted,  my  mind  had 
been  excited,  but  now  that  I  saw  the 
whole  band  about  to  retire  peaceably, 
I  turned  with  feelings  of  deep  disgust 
Anom  the  noisy  throng  which  sur- 
toonded  me.  I  was  discontented  with 
myself  and  the  whole  world.  I  bla- 
med my  own  egregious  folly  in  ever 
joining  a  set  of  such  wild  fanatics,  and 
iulnecting  myself  either  to  participate 
in  Uieir  rash  acts  or  to  fight  half  the 
nniversity.  While  I  was  thus  rumi- 
natiDg,  I  found  that  instead  of  reach- 
1^    ing  mjr  own  door,  I  had  insensibly 


wandered  to  the  side  of  a  hill  which 
skirts  the  back  of  the  town.  All  that 
fairy  scene,  which,  a  few  hours  before, 
had  been  li{;htcd  up  by  the  gorgeous 
rays  of  a  setting  sun— the  old  castle 
reposing  on  the  hill — the  hills  them- 
selves, covered  as  far  as  rays  could 
reach,  with  the  variegated  blossoms  of 
the  peach,  the  almond,  and  the  apple, 
—the  broad  waters  of  tlie  Rhine  foUow- 
ing  in  waves  of  molten  cold  through 
the  fairest  plain  and  richest  vale  on 
the  face  of  Uie  earth, — all  this  magni- 
ficent variety  of  hues  was  now  blended 
into  one  soft  tone  by  the  light  of  tlu* 
moon ;  colourless  shapes  were  every- 
where around  me,  and  shadows  seem- 
ed like  substances,  and  substances  like 
shadows.  The  huge  forms  of  tlie 
mountains  appeared  to  arise  like  evil 
genii  from  tne  midst  of  the  deep  sha- 
dows which  surrounded  their  base— 
and  night,  and  solitude,  and  silence, 
conspired  to  throw  me  into  a  world  of 

spirits.  The  fate  of  poor  L ,  cut  off 

in  the  bloom  of  youth,  the  grief  of  his 
broken-hearted  mother,  and  the  ten 
thousand  thoughts  with  which  his 
image  was  connected,  crossed  my  mind, 
and  I  was  lost  as  in  a  painful  dream.  I 
was  recalled  to  my  senses,  however,  by 
my  dog,  which  had  joined  me,  crouch- 
ing suddenly  behind  me.  I  looked  up, 
and  I  swear  to  you  that  I  saw  the  fea- 
tures of  my  friend  by  the  strong  beam 
that  fell  on  his  pale  forehead.  He  was 
standing  beneath  a  tree  whose  shadow 
clothed  the  whole  of  his  form,  except 
the  head,  as  with  a  dark  garment  My 
knees  tottered  under  me,  my  tongue 
clove  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  and 
the  perspiration  stood  in  large  beads 
on  my  forehead.  He  seem(  d  to  look 
fixedly  upon  me,  and  I  thought  I  could 
see  his  lips  move— I  could  not  be  mis- 
taken— I  ran  forward  to  meet  him — he 
fell  into  my  arms,  and  I  found  a  cold 
stiff  corpse  weighing  on  my  shoulder  ! 
the  corpse  of  L- — .  I  knew  not  what 
happened  for  the  next  few  minutes — 
but  when  I  recovered  I  found  myself 
leaning  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  sur- 
rounded by  some  students.  They  all 
seemed  in  deep  astonishment.  At  last 
one  cried  out, "  I  see  it,  I  see  it !  WTiat, 
what!  they  have  cast  him  from  his 
grave.  Who  have  done  it  ?  The  pea- 
santry?" At  once  the  whole  truth 
flashed  upon  us,  and  at  once  we  now 
saw  the  origin  of  tlie  report  of  ttie  mur- 
dered student  L nad  been  buried 

in  tiie  field  of  owe  of  iVve  VKvall  laud- 
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holdersy  and  Mich  is  the  superstitioa  brought  out  the  whole  uniTcnity  in 

of  the  lovrer  orders  in  Germany,  that  arms. 

the  vicinity  of  a  murdered  corpse  is  A  deputation  was  sent  to  the  Duke 

thought  to  bring  the  greatest  misfor-  to  dispense  with  the  law  whidi  oblked 

tunes.  This  landholder  had^  therefore^  a  man  killed  in  a  duel  to  be  burieoon 

removed  it  from  its  grave,  and  placed  the  spot,  and  to  allow  L.  to  be  interred 

it  in  a  conspicuous  situation.    Some  after  the  fashion  of  the  students.  This 

one  or  other  had,  no  doubt,  seen  it,  was  granted,  and  the  whole  university 

and  imagined  it  to  be  a  murdered  stu-  followed  the  body  at  midnight  by 

dent,  and  had  spread  that  report  whidi  torch-light,  to  a  quieter  grave. 


MINUETS. 


"  Tliis  is  no  fooling."— OW  P%. 


"  The  age  of  chivalry  is  gone :"  So 
thought  Burke; — ^but  it  is  odd  enough, 
that  throughout  his  fanciful  book  he 
never  seems  to  have  hit  upon  the  best 
reason  for  thinking  so.  There  is  a 
better  guage  for  the  spring-tides  of 
democracy,  than  the  decay  of  royalty 
in  France.  That  might  be  exceptio 
pro  reguld.  He  should  have  instan- 
ced the  decay  of  the  Minuet.  There 
arc  auguries  in  Nature.  When  Row- 
landson,  or  somebody  else,  published 
a  caricature  of  the  Long  Minuet,  with 
"  Lon^  Tithonum  minuit,"  for  a 
motto.  It  was  an  ominous  l^end — ^had 
the  spectators  known  it.  It  would,  or 
ought  to  have  given  a  shock  to  the  proe- 
coraia  of  every  subscriber  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Association,  from  the  old 
dowager  duchesses  downwards,  had 
that  egregious  corporation  been  then 


"  t»  esse. 


Everybody  who  has  paid  any  atten- 
tion at  all  to  the  expression  of  muale 
— ^provided  always  he,  or  she,  be  not 
as  shallow  as  "  Avison  on  Musical 
Expression," — a  book,  God  wot,  the 
intense  demerits  of  which  have  never 
been  sufficiently  castigated,  must  agree 
that  there  is  an  expression  peculiar  to 
dances.  Expression  I  call  it — know- 
ing the  word  is  too  good  for  it,  but 
for  want  of  a  better,  let  it  pass.  There 
is  the  measured  lightsomeness  of  the 
Polonoise  ;  there  is  the  splendid  vo- 
luptuousness of  the  waltz.  But  the 
Minuet  is  the  most  marked  of  alL  It 
is,  as  it  were,  the  very  essence  of 
courtly  pomp — the  aristocracy  of  lo- 
comotiveness.  If  dancing  be  the  poe- 
try of  motion,  it  is  the  legitimate  and 
twin-brother  to  a  birth-day  ode.  What 
matters  it  if  Heidegger  he  the  father 
of  the  one,  and  CoUey  Gibber  of  the 
other? 

Vol.  XVII. 


Take  some  celebrated  minuet,  and 
examine  its  parts.  The  very  name, 
calls  up  the  idea  of  lutestring  and 
hoops.  There  is  Marshal  Saxe  s,  for 
instance.  Are  not  the  very  first  two 
bars  irresistibly  redolent  of  embroi- ' 
dered  coats,  rapiers,  toupees,  and  ma- 
reschal  powder?  Then  there  is  the 
measured  pompous  drop-down  of  the 
fourth  bar.  What  a  step  of  dignity 
here !  and  the  shaken  minim  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  part — it  is  the 
very  quintessence  of  rustling  brocaded 
curtseys,  swanlike  glides,  and  congees 
of  the  chapeau  bras !  Afler  this  comes 
the  graceful  recovery  of  the  first  bar 
of  the  second  part,  gradually  ascend- 
ing until  it  launches  into  a  passage  of 
stiff,  yet  airy  fluttering,  whicn  it 
woidd  puzzle  Hogarth  hunself  to  per- , 
sonify  on  the  canvass,  or  WilCam 
Farren,  or  Farley,  on  the  stage.  What 
simpers,  what  smiles,  what  airs,  and 
what  graces,  do  not  these  notes  em- 
body !  What  oglings  under  raised 
eye-brows — what  juxta- position  of 
patches — what  waving  of  plumes — 
what  sparkling,  and  what  rustling ! 
— ^now  dyinff  apparently  away — ^now 
suddenly,  aner  a  rapid  glide  up,  re- 
newed, like  the  embraces  of  nero- 
ines  in  the  catastrophe  of  a  pathetic 
melodrame — at  last  subsiding  in  the 
slow-measured  descent  again  —  the 
first  quaver  of  each  brace  accented — 

^  \  \ 

*'  one,  two — three,  four — five,  six  !"— 

''  The  pompous"  in  melody,  can  go 

no  further. 

This  minuet  may  peradventure  have 

been  danced,  to  the  admiration  of  all 

beholders,  in  the  days  of  Marlborough 

and  Prince  Eugene ;  but  hardly  since* 

It  would  make  a  pretty  burlesonA  vol 

the  Wida,  ot  T%.x2bket  Ic^^  ^ 
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Mintuti. 


[[Marcli, 


iiig-fcbool  young  lady  and  gentleman 
not  out  of  their  teens — ^but  nothing 
more.    "  The  Marquis  of  Granby' 
would  have  been  too  plain-mannerea, 
and  "  the  Duke  of  Cumberland," 
Qwth  heroes)    to   say  a  truth — too 
Gorman.    The  spirit  of  ridicule  in 
high  places,  came  m  with  the  freedom 
of  the  Hanover  family.     It  was  an  ill 
omen,  when  the  wags  of  the  da3r  be- 
gan to  crack  jests  on  George  the  First's 
'*  fat  and  lean  kine"  of  German  mis- 
tresses.    The  minuet  sickened  in  the 
brea^  of  the  first  titter.     Public  opi- 
nion has  slipped  (ever  restless)  from 
beneath  it.   It  was  the  musical  incar- 
nation of  the  spirit  of  Sir  Charles 
Grandison  ;  and,  beinc  so,  flourished 
when  nobDity,  with  all  its  pomp  and 
circumstance,  was  taken  throughout — 
at  its  word ;  when  the  world  no  more 
dreamed  of  laughing  at  it  for  shewing 
(to  risk  a  pun)  its  pedigree  in  its  car- 
riage, than  on  the  door  of  it.     Like 
iome  of  Mr  Kean's  long  dying  scenes, 
it  requires  full  ikith  in  the  spectators, 
or  it  IS  ruined.    There  must  be  no  po- 
pular scepticism.  A  lord,  there,  must 
nave  the  air  and  assumption  of  nobi- 
lity, as  well  as  the  coat  of  anus,  and 
must,  moreover,  have  full  credit  given 
for  them ;  a  single  "  tee-hee"  is  the 
bane  of  either !  These  days,  alas  !  are 
all  over.    The  democracy  of  the  ridi- 
culous has  attacked  the  outworks  of 
the  aristocracy,  and  minuets  and  la- 
ced waistcoats  have  retired  mortally 
wounded  from  the  assault.  *'  'Tis  too 
much."    Minuets  ! — who  can  dance 
minuets,  when  the  Whigs  are  befooled 
eveiy  week  by  the  John  Bull,  and  the 
Tories  every  day  by   the  Morning 
Chronicle?  when,  if  a  man  have  a 
silly  face,  be  he  who  he  will,  he  is  sure 
to  hear  of  it ;  and  if  he  be  silly,  do 


JiieUh^{M  they  say  of  the  South  Ame- 
rican republics)— he  must  be  so  with 
a  witness,  if  he  does  not  find  it  out  at 
last.  Minuets  ! — when  "  my  lords 
and  gentlemen"  drive  four-in-hand, 
patronize  "  the  Fancy" — swill  *'  blue 
ruin"—  and  marry  rich  citizens*  daugh- 
ters and  opera-dancers,  by  way  of  re- 
formation and  settling  in  life'! — Mi- 
nuets now  a-days  ! — Shade  of  Vestris 
the  Elder ! 

Objects,  not  in  themselves  pictu- 
resque, become  so  in  the  haze  of  dis- 
tance ;  and  besides  the  direct  pleasure 
to  be  derived  from  expression  in  mu- 
sic, there  is  a  bastard  and  factitious 
one,  wliich  is  founded  in  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas.  Even  so — before,  then, 
all  thy  genera  and  species  of  waltzes, 
and  cotillions,  and  boleros,  and  polac- 
cas,  and  quadrilles,  play  me,  O  fid- 
dler !  who  Ustcnest  to  other  whims 
than  thine  own — the  Minuet.  Origi- 
nally common-place,  IMme  has  shed 
a  romance  over  it.  It  has  acquire*! 
the  poetry  of  years.  It  is  the  fantas- 
tic adjunct  of  our  second  staf^e  of 
comedy;  and  reminds  of  the  times, 
now  happily  passed  for  ever,  yet  not 
unworthy  to  be  remembered,  vhen 
Cibber  wrote  and  played  in  a  flowing 
wig,  and  Mrs  Braceginlle  in  a  hoop 
and  head  ;  when  I^ord  Foppington 
was  a  dandy,  and  liady  Fanciful  a 
dandyzette ;  when  strait- laced  beauties 
were  irresistible,  and  gentlemen  in 
buckram  fascinating ;  ere  dress,  like 
manners,  had  become  one  chaos — and 
the  nobleman  and  his  gr(X)m,  and  the 
lady  and  her  abigail — the  master  and 
the  'prentice — had  met  half  way  in 
the  road  of  violent  refinement,  and 
afiected  common  sense. 

T.  D. 


THE  DIVING  BBLL. 


We  have  reason  to  believe  that  this 
curious   submarine    contrivance  was 
known  to  Friar  Bacon  ;  at  any  rate, 
the  hint  has  evidently  been  taken  from 
one  of  the  few  scraps  of  his  mighty 
genius,  raked  from  amongst  the  rubi- 
biah  of  monkish  absurdity  ;  and,  to  an 
ingenious  mind,  what  more  is  requi- 
site?— That  illustrious  Englishman, 
in  one  of  his  brief,  cautious  notices — 
Mid  cautiously  indeed  was  he  con- 
'intined  to  write  in  a  bewildered  fire- 
Md-Aggot  age^--€xpres8\y  nyH,  that 


he  could  travel  on  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  with  the  same  ease  and  security  as 
he  could  on  dry  land,  which  impresses 
us  with  the  belief  that  Bacon,  in  the 
course  of  his  philosophical  researches, 
had  constructed  a  diving  vessel  of  some 
kind  or  other ;  but  how  it  was  fashion- 
ed, or  of  what  material,  we  pretend  not 
to  know — history  and  tradition  being 
alike  silent. 

On  sittinc  down  to  our  present  sub- 
ject, we  called  to  remembrance  the 
aforesaid  relic,  axkOL  ^nXfi^^^^j  eatet^« 


iBJw.n 


The  Diving  Jkii. 


ced  the  ODportanity  of  rendering  ho- 
nour to  whom  honour  is  due,  and  do- 
iuig  homage  to  the  father  of  our  expe- 
runental  philosophy. 
'    The  Diving  Bell,  as  it  is  called^ 
though  very  dissimilar  in  appearance 
to  the  utensil  of  that  name,  has  heen 
long  known  to  our  speculative  engi- 
neers ;  but  its  services,  until  of  late, 
.were  of  little  or  no  utility,  except  in 
one  or  two  solitary  instances.    The 
/oundatianstone  of  the  noble  house  of 
MuUjrave,  we  .are  told,  was  laid  by 
means  of  a  diving  vessel.     Indeed,  it 
would  appear,  from  the  testimony  of 
certain  old  prints,  drawings,  and  other 
information  now  before  us,  that  our 
divers  of  old  were  unable  to  remain 
long  under  water — ^half  an  hour,  per- 
haps,  was   their  longest  stay ;   and 
though  some  of  these  prints  actually 
represent  venturous  wights,  apparent- 
ly cased  in  leather,  with  breathing 
tubes  of  the  same  material,  descending 
from  the  bells,  and  attached  to  their 
respective  head-pieces,  tliereby  ena- 
bling them,  if  we  may  credit  the  artist, 
•to  respire  freely,  and  scramble  about  at 
their  ease ;  yet  are  we  somewhat  scep- 
tical in  believing  that  they  felt  them- 
selves so  completely  at  home  as  the  in- 
j;enious  engraver  would  have  us  to 
imagine.   Our  own  experience  inclines 
us  to  believe  that  they  were  impostors 
—mere  scramblers  on  paper,  notwith- 
standing the  very  copious  and  highly 
entertaining  accounts  of  their  exploits, 
handsomely  printed,  elegantly  embel- 
lished, &c.  &c.    These  speculations 
are  much  at  variance  with  the  practical 
knowledge  we  happen  to  possess,  and 
therefore  do  we  counsel  our  readers 
to  beware  of  book^makerBf  whether  of 
the  old  or  of  the  new  school,  even  when 
their  volumes  arc  temptingly  bound, 
and  their  plates  executed  by  the  most 
esteemed  artists. 

Smeaton  was  the  first  of  our  practi- 
cal engineers  that  took  the  Diving  Bell 
in  hand,  and  used  it  with  success.  He 
built  one  of  wood,  sufficiently  large  to 
iiold  four  divers,  and  supphed  them 
with  fresh  air  through  a  leather  pipe 
or  hose  attached  to  the  bell,  and  com- 
jnunicatiug  with  a  forcing-pump  above 
water.  This  ingenious  contrivance  en- 
abled the  workmen  to  continue  their 
labour  for  hours  together  without  in- 
termission, and  impresses  us  with  a 
■fvrf  favourable  opinion  of  Mr  Smea- 
ton 8  inventive  powers.  Sorry  are  we 
J9  jof,  tiut  his  wdl'growndea  expec- 
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tations  were  not  more  fully  realized. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  months  the 
planking  yielded  ;  the  fastenings  gnve 
way ;  the  vessel  became  leaky,  and  so 
very  insecure  withal,  that  it  was  ultb- 
mately  laid  aside. 

Rennie  succeeded  Smeaton  as  engi- 
neer to  the  commissioners  of  Ramagate 
Harbour,  where  the  wooden  bell  was 
used,  and  perfected  what  his  able  pre- 
decessor had  so  very  successfully  be- 
gun.   Availing  himself  of  the  scienti- 
fic spirit  then  bestirring  itself  in  our 
foundries,  that  eminent  engineer,  with 
a  sagacity  peculiarly  his  own,  con- 
structed a  uiviug  vessel,  entirely  of 
cast-iron,  with  glasses  in  the  roof  to 
admit  of  light  from  above.     Two  in- 
geniously   contrived    forcing-pumpa 
were  applied,  tcM^ther  with  a  portable 
crane  and  suitable  appurtenances  for 
lifting  and  lowering  the  bell.    The 
air-pipe  was  also  taken  through  hand, 
and  every  constituent  part  of  the  ^ 
ving  tackle  so  well  proportioned  and 
skilfully  put  together,  that  we  ouestioa 
much  whether  or  not  any  fartner  im- 
provement can  be  made.  This  bell  was 
used  in  building  Kamsgate  Pier. 

Having  thus  far  introduced  the  sub- 
ject to  our  readers'  notice,  we  proceed 
to  lay  down  the  principles  upon  which 
every  Diving  Bell  now  in  use  is  con- 
structed ;  and  as  they  are  difierently 
shaped,  and  of  various  dimensions,  we 
shall  pick  out  the  one  most  suitable  in 
our  estimation  for  general  purposes.  A 
vessel  of  this  description  ought  to  be 
six  feet  long,  five  feet  two  inches  high, 
and  four  feet  two  inches  wide,  outside 
measure ;  consequently,  when  immer- 
sed, it  will  displace  about  129  cubic 
feet  of  water — C,  72,  or  nearly  so.  In 
navigable  rivers  we  have  the  ebbinff 
and  flowing  tide  to  guard  against,  and 
in  the  open  sea  wc  frequently  meet 
with  strong  under  currents,  even  when 
the  surface  is  perfectly  smooth  ;  of  - 
course,  more  weight  must  be  added, 
not  only  to  sink  the  bell,  but  also  to 
render  it  steadier  in  the  descent,  and 
less  liable  to  accident  from  any  of  the 
aforesaid  causes.  We  may  therefore 
safely  add  C.  8  to  the  weiglit  of  water 
displaced  by  our  vessel,  and  scheme  it 
so  as  to  weigh  four  tons  in  air.  Our 
readers,  we  trust,  will  be  good  enough 
to  dispense  with  our  finding  out,  by 
mathematical  definition,  or  otherwa^, 
the  precise  thickness  of  metal  requisite 
to  inake  g|Midi  Qoi  XjQiCffiiQ^  \>)K»H9«t 
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we  can  very  well  spare^  and  in  lieu 
thereofj  oblige  us  by  accepting  a  piece 
of  minor  inronnation ;  viz.  a  piece  of 
cast^iron^  3.84  inches  long,  and  an  inch 
square,  weighs  one ;  a  niece  of  mal- 
leable iron,  3.57  inches  long,  and  an 
inch  square,  weighs  one  ;  and  a  cubic 
foot  otrrtLter,  62^  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

The  shape,  size,  and  weight  of  our 
bdl  being  now  determined  upon,  we 
hasten  to  prepare  it  for  immersion ; 
and  as  the  glasses  require  some  little 
consideration,  we  had   better  begin 
with  them.    They  are  ten  in  number, 
etch  6^  inches  diameter,  2  inches  thick 
on  the  crown,  and  cast  in  the  form  of 
lenses,  being  convex  on  the  top,  and 
flat  on  the   lower   sides,    partly  to 
strengthen,  and  partly  to  render  them 
more  serviceable.    Rays  of  light  fall- 
ing perpendicularly  on  the  convex  sur- 
face of  a  lense,  converge  and  bisect 
each  other  at  the  focal  point  or  centre 
tram  whence  the  convex  surface  is  de- 
scribed, thereby  disseminating  them* 
selves  more  jienerally  throughout  the 
vessel  than  it  both  surfaces  were  flat. 
These  lenses  are  cast  in  iron  moulds, 
and  lose  a  little  of  their  rotundity  in 
cooling ;  hence  the  focal  points  become 
obtuse,  and  consequently  harmless, 
though  we  could  mention  one  or  two 
instances  where  they  happened  to  re- 
tain their  curvatures  so  very  perfectly, 
as  to  convince  the  unbeliever  that  con- 
eentratcd  rays,  even  when  they  have 
passed  through  a  fathom  or  two  of  wa- 
ter, are  not  to  be  trifled  with.  In  the 
roof  or  crown  of  the  bell  are  ten  round 
holes,  each  encircled  with  a  rebate, 
where  the  lenses  are  bedded  in  cement, 
and  properly  secured  with  iron  flanches 
and  copper  bolts.    A  safety-valve  is 
also  flxed  in  the  crown,  directly  under 
the  air-pipe,  and  opening  inward,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  air  from  escaping, 
should  any  accident  happen  either  to 
the  hose  or  forcing-pump.    There  are 
two  wooden  seats  in  the  bell ;  one  at 
each  end,  and  a  foot-board  in  the  mid- 
dle.   They  slide  in  projecting  grooves 
cast  along  with  it,  and  are  usuidly  un- 
shipped when  the  divers  arc  at  work. 
We  may  also  notice  a  couple  of  ring- 
bolts in  the  roof,  {inside,)  to  whidi 
heavy  bodies  are  suspended  with  sling- 
cfaains,  and  brought  above  water ;  also 
two  in  each  end,  {outside,)  whereunto 
leading  or  guide-ropes  may  be  made 
fui ;  together  with  a  strong  sling- 
chain^  attached  to  a  ridge  or  bracket, 
cMf^  ou  the  crown  oftheoeU  by  meana 


of  shackle-bolts.  This  sling-chain  ia 
hooked  to  that  of  a  powerful  crane- 
purchase,  when  the  diving  vessel  is 
used. 

The  fordng-pumps  discharge  into 
a  small  air-chest,  furnished  with  two 
internal  flap  valves,  that  open  and  shut 
alternately,  as  the  pistons  are  forced 
upwards  and  downwards,  in  their  re« 
spective  working  barrels.    These  pis- 
tons are  coupled  with  guide  links,  and 
narallel  rods,  to  a  double  acting  cross* 
handled  beam,  or  lever,  so  contrived, 
that  six  or  even  eight  men  may  occa- 
sionally be  employed.     The  working 
barrels  are  twelve  inches  long,  and 
eight  inches  diameter  ;  the  pistons  one 
inch  thick  each ;  so  that  the  divers  arc 
supplied  with  about  four  gallons  of  at- 
mospheric air  at  every  stroke  of  the 
lever,  (from  25  to  30  per  minute,)  a 
much  larger  supply,  we  allow,  than  is 
necessary  for  respiration,  but  it  keeps 
the  men  cool,  and  costs  noticing.  The 
air-pipe,  or  hose,  is  made  of  strong 
tough  leather,  prepared  in  animal  oil, 
and  coated  witn  canvass,  well  soaked 
in  bees'  wax  and  linseed  oil,  boiled  to 
a  proper  consistency.    Another  thick- 
ness of  prepared  leather  is  then  closely 
sewed  over  all,  which  renders  the  hose 
perfectly   air-tight,    and    sufficiently 
strong  for  practical  depth.  These  pipes 
are  usually  made  in  flfteen-fcet  lengtns, 
connected  to  each  other  with  screw 
joints,  similar  to  those  of  a  fire-extin- 
guishing engine.    One  end  is  screwed 
to  a  nozel,  Uiat  projects  from  the  air- 
vessel,  or  chest,  and  the  other  to  a 
screw  pipe  in  the  bell-roof,  by  which 
means  the  divers  are  supplieii  with  a 
continual  current  of  fresh  air. 

Our  readers  being  now  as  wise  as 
ourselves,  in  so  far  as  theory  is  con- 
cerned, we  will  put  our  diving  tackle 
in  order,  and  proceed  to  some  conveni- 
ent river,  bav,  or  channel,wherc  svmken 
rocks  impede  navigation,  and  do  our 
best  to  remove  the  obstruction.  For  this 
purpose  we  must  provide  ourselves  with 
a  barge  of  sufficient  tonnage,  to  carry  our 
apparatus,  and  accommodate  our  di- 
vers ;  also  a  strong  dicing  crane,  plant- 
ed equidistant  from  the  sides  and  stem, 
^able  of  lifting  five  tons  at  least. 
The  post,  or  upright,  should  turn  in 
a  centre  block,  firmly  fixed  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  barge ;  the  neck  thereof,  in 
a  curb  or  collar-plate,  equallv  well  se- 
cured to  the  deck,  and  the  jib,  or  pro- 
jecting beam,  extend  just  as  far  over 
the  vessel  as  saiel^j  vniU.  ft^Vj  vlnut. 
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of,  in  order  that  the  men  may  hare  a    by  atrildng  the  bell-roof  with  a  ham* 
wide  range.  mer,  the  lound  of  which  tinklea  up  thv 

.  It  is  almost  BUperfluouB  to  say,  that    crane  chain^  and  apprixei  their  oonw 
our  crane  and  diving  apparatus  must    rades  of  what  is  paaaing  bdow.   We 
be  made  of  sounds  proper  materials^    pause  to  remark^  that  none  but  sober^ 
and  put  together  in  the  best  possible    patient^  attentive  men^  ahould  be  em« 
manner ;  oecause,  when  men's  lives    ployed  at  this  kind  oH  work^  and  all 
are  at  stake^  paLns  and  expense  with    idle^  talkative  visitants,  kept  back,-  in 
us  are  minor  considerations. — But  to    order  that  the  signals  may  be  distinct* 
proceed  to  our  task.  All  being  in  rea-    ly  heard,  and  promptly  attended  to. 
diness,  and  to  our  liking,  the  crane    We  maj  also  ooserve,  that  every  aig* 
chain  is  hooked  to  the  slinsB,  the  bell    nal  is  given  with  the  hammer,  a  cer» 
lifted  from  its  place,  the  divers  take    tain  number  of  strokes  agreed  upon 
tlieir  seats,  and  are  lowered  into  the    between  the  parties  denoting,  hoiaif 
aea.    Our  readers  will  please  to  oh-    lower,  right,  left,  and  so  on. 
serve,  that  the  vessel  in  which  we  are        Should  the  rock,  on  due  examin*- 
about  to  descend,  is  neither  more  nor    tion,  happen  to  be  loose  or  fissury,  of 
less  than  an  oblong  iron  box,  of  the    the  free  or  pudding-stone  breed,  wedges 
aforesaid  weight  and  dimensions,  turn-*    and  mauls  may  be  used  with  eXSScX, 
ed  topsy-turvy,  and  immersed  open^    and  the  fragments  either  thrown  into 
mouth,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,    deep  water  or  taken  upin  the  bell  slinga, 
consequently  the  novice,  unaccustom-    as  may  be  deemed  most  advisable— 
cd  to  breathe  compressdl  air,  will  be    but  if  otherwise,  more  powerful  means 
apt  to  startle  when  his  cage  comes  in    must  be  resorted  to.    A  hole  of  about 
contact  with  the  water,  and  well  he    two  inches  diameter,  and  from  one 
may.  We  can  compare  the  momenta-    and  a  half,  to  six  feet  deep,  is  jumper- 
TV  shock  to  nothing  more  aptlv  than    ed  in  the  rock  and  well  sponged  out« 
toe  sensation  we  feel,  on  suddenly     into  which  a  sheet-iron  cannister,  oon* 
clapping  our  palms  to  our  ears ;  only    toining  gun-powder,   ia  introduced** 
that  of  the  bell  is  more  violent.  Should    This  cannister  has  a  small  iron  tube 
he  go  down  to  the  deep  from  motives    of  about  5-8ths  of  an  inch  diameter, 
t)f  curiosity,  he  will  tnere  learn,  that    securely  brayed  to  its  crown,  and  pro* 
the  finny  inhabitants  are  no  less  cu-    jecting  a  few  inches  above  the  rock. 
nous  in  their  way  than  himself^par-    We  need  scarcely  say  that  both  tube 
ticularly  the  junior  flounders.    These    and  cannister  must  be  perfectly  water« 
little  creatures  flutter  about  the  lenses,     tight    A  wadding  of  pounded  bride 
and  nibble  with  an  avidity  that  seems    is  then  rammed  home  to  the  charge, 
to  indicate  how  fain  they  would  be  in    and  carefully  coated  over  with  tou^, 
to  see  the  show ;  and  should  his  mo-    well-tempered  clay.    We  may  as  well 
tive  be  of  a  higher  order,  he  will  feel    observe,  en  poisant,  that  dean  sharp 
gratified  in  witnessing  the  triumph  of    sand  thrown  loosely  in  and  clayed  over, 
science  over  ignorance,  folly,  and  be-    will  answer  equally  as  well  as  vrad^ 
nightcd   superstition  ^  sdence,   that    ding  when  the  hole  is  deep  and  the 
would  have  been  the  means,  a  few  cen-    rock  not  over  hard.    Our  readers,  we 
tunes  ago,  of  binding  the  unhappy    suspect,  will  greatly  marvd  how  bn- 
poascssor  to  a  stake  in  Smithfleld.         siness  can  be  done  m  such  a  very  bo- 
As  our  divers  descend,  the  water  is    siness-like  manner,  six  or  eight  hi» 
expelled  from  their  place  of  abode  by    thoms  under  water ;  but  their  manrd 
the  air  forced  into  it.    They  feel  lit-    will  cease  when  we  assure  them,  and 
tie  or  no  inconvenience,  in  moderate    of  our  own  knowledge  too,  that  the 
depths,  from  breathing  a  denser  at-    place  whereon  a  diving  bell  rests,  how- 
mosphere.  They  fp  down  with  confi-    ever  deep  it  may  be,  is  x>arfectly  di¥ 
dence  to  their  daily  labour,  and  the    for  willing,  experienced  men  to  wore 
lenses,  in  dear  weather,  afford  them    upon,  because  of  the  air  powerfiillj 
abundance  of  light :  candles  are  used    forced  down  from  above,  which  can- 
when  the  sky  is  cloudy,  or  the  water    not  possibly  escape  until  it  has  expdU 
impure.  We  have  not  neard  of  a  ain-    ed  every  drop  of  water  fhmi  the  diving 
gle  working  man,  whose  health  hath     vessel.    Having  done  so,  it  natoxtOy 
been  impaired  by  earning  his  bread  at    ascends,  and  causes  the  sea  to  boiU  aa 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.    On  reaching    it  were,  fox  inasi^  iasScacfidk  «ms^ 
their  destinatian,  the  agnal  ia  given    where  ^  ^^nxavcftax^^idL* 
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.  Conceiving  fliat  our  readers  perfectly 
If  aU  undflratand  oa,  we  will  acrew  an- 
cmr  tube  to  that  on  the  crown  of  our 
^■aniater  and  strike  the  hoisting  sig* 
^aL  As  the  bell  ascends^  another  is 
■orewed  on^  another  and  another^  un-^ 
111  we  breathe  the  free  air.  Then  one 
of  our  people  holds  the  tube  fast^  an« 
other  on  deck  snatches  a  small  piece  of 
r«d-hot  iron  from  the  portable  furnace 
at  handy  drops  it  down^  and  presently 
tiM  rising  smoke  and  agitated  water 
tdl  oa  that  our  labour  hath  not  been 
Invain. 

When  the  agitation  subsides,  we 
lower  our  beU,  dispose  of  the  shatter- 
ad  fragmenta  as  aforesaid,  and  continue 
our  Iwours  until  every  impediment  is 
removed.  In  this  manner  was  Howth 
harbour  cleared  of  its^dangerous sunken 
rocks,  and  that  of  Dunleary  is  about 
to  undergo  the  like  improvement  We 
diamias  tne  subject  with  a  random  ob- 
penration  or  two. 

It  is  believed  by  many,  that  divers 
are  capable  of  working  in  these  vessels 
at  any  depth,  but  this  is  altogether 
enoneoua.  Ten,  w  at  the  most,  twelve 
flUhoms  is  the  very  lowest  we  dare 
venture  to  go.  A  column  of  water 
about  thirty-one  feet  high  balances  a 
oolumn  of  atmosphere  <n  the  like  di- 
ameter, and  as  the  atmosphere  presses 
with  a  density  equal  to  about  1  ^  lbs. 
afoirdupois  upon  every  square  inch  of 


surfiMse,  we  leave  our  readers  to  judge^ 
how  the  man  would  feel  three  fathoms 
and  a  half  lower  than  we  have  stated 
under  a  pressure  of  62  lbs.  upon  every 
superficial  inch  of  his  body.  True  it 
is,  he  would  breathe  air  of  the  like 
density,  but  we  know  from  experience, 
that  when  the  air  is  greatly  compress- 
ed,  our  people  become  languid,  spirit- 
less, and  incapable  of  exertion.  Added 
to  this,  the  latent  heat  contained  in 
every  particle  of  air  forced  down  to 
the  Dell  is  compressed  along  with  it, 
and  becomes  altogether  insuiferable  a 
few  fathoms  under  what  we  call  diving 
depth. 

The  curious  reader  may  satisfy  him- 
self as  to  this  particular  by  experi- 
ment. Take  a  small  tube  either  of 
glass  or  metal,  say  S-Slhs  of  an  inch 
diameter,  and  four  inches  long,  se- 
curely stopt  at  one  end.  Fix  a  bit  of 
dried  fungus  to  the  end  of  a  rammer, 
turned  and  leathered  so  as  to  fill  the 
orifice  correctly  ;  then  thrust  your 
rammer  smartly  down  the  tube,  and 
the  compressed  heat  therein  contain- 
ed will  ignite  the  fungus.  Seeing  the 
efibcts  of  condensed  air  in  a  tube  of 
such  very  small  dimensions,  we  need 
add  no  more  to  satisfy  our  friends  that 
diving  lower  than  twelve  fathoms  is 
neither  pleasant  nor  profitable. 

ACALUS. 


THE  ILLIBERAL. 


No.  I. 


1  ix>  not  care  who  hears  me  say  it, 
or  who  calla  me  a  bigot,  a  brute,  an 
illiberal,  a  foe  to  freedom,  a  friend  to 
onuEesaion,  if  I  say  that  England,  of 
au  eonntriea  in  the  vrorld,  has  had 
moat  reaaon  to  hate  and  to  depbre, 
sriiat  nnce  the  accession  of  George  III. 
hftTa  been  called  liberal  ideaa.  I  shall 
not  reaaon  whether  these  ideas  are 
lj|^t  or  wrong:  I  shall  grant  them, 
m  argument's  sake,  to  be  rigdit ;  but 
jwhnitling  that,  I  muat  appe^  to  fscts 
to  prove  that  these  right  things  have 
ben  of  deadly  ii\jury  to  the  intereata 
of  England. 

I  am  a  brute,  you  may  say,  if  yon 
I  cannot  he^i  tliat— but  I  can 

ihroag^  a  mUkUme,  and  peas  by 
bnck  will  without  making  a  bite  at 


it,  as  sagaciously  as  any  of  my  neigh- 
bours. If  you  like,  I  shall  admit  that 
I  cannot  reason,  and  can  no  more 
draw  an  inference  than  a  dray-horse. 
I  say  that  I  can  see  a  thing  doing, 
and  prophesy  what  has  happened,  after 
it  is  done ;  and  making  this  claim, 
and  no  farther,  I  proceed. 

If  holding  extensive  colonies- 
keeping  in  peace  a  population  incli- 
ned to  be  hostile  against  you — hearing 
all  your  neighbouring  countries  loud 
in  tne  praises  of  your  institutions, 
poasesaing  domini<His  in  which  you 
may  ennch  your  population— mung 
undisturbed  over  the  sea— enjoying  a 
monopoly  of  manufactures — if  these 
and  other  such  thinga  be  of  any  ho*- 

nour>  «dyaxila|Se,Qs  ^sn  ^^^K^!^'^^)^ 
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these  we  had,  and  these  wc,  by  the  pre- 
Talence  of  liberal  ideas,  have  Twrtly 
lost  irremediably,  and  partly  only  re- 
tain, by  our  cunginff  to  iUiberaUly, 
This  is  no  dream  ot  mine.  Before 
the  days  of  George  III.,  I  mean  from 
the  Revolution  downward,  for  I  shall 
not  go  beyond  that  era,  the  statesmen 
who  managed  our  interests  thought, 
as  I  hope,  and  trust,  and  believe,  with 
a  very  few  exceptions,  all  English  mi- 
nisters have  tliought,  how  most  to 
uphold  the  honour  and  the  interests 
of  England.  That  they  were  Whigs, 
matters  little.  The  usual  malevolence 
and  disaffection  of  the  party  gave 
way  under  the  warmth  of  office,  and 
there  are  few  periods  more  gratifying 
to  true  Englishmen  to  look  over,  than 
the  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole.  Indecent  jobbing,  and  more  in- 
decent bribery,  no  doubt,  prevailed  to 
a  wonderful  extent,  but  these  are  the 
ingrained  stains  of  Whiggism,  which 
no  change  of  time  can  wash  out.  It 
was  as  visible  in  their  last  glimpse  of 
power  in  1806,  as  in  their  continued 
sunshine  of  the  days  of  the  two  first 
Georges.  Charles  Fox,  of  our  own 
memory,  was  as  corrupt  at  core  as  his 
peculating  father,  the  founder  of  the 
Holland  estates,  before  him.  But  I 
quarrel  not  much  with  this.  If  the 
country  is  contented  at  home,  and 
honoured  abroad,  what  need  we  par- 
ticularly care  about  the  half-penny- 
worths of  public  plunder  shared  amonc 
the  great  men  at  the  top  of  affairs? 
It  is,  besides,  a  thing  curable  at  all 
times. 

But  the  Opposition  to  these  were 
English  to  the  heart.  They  loved 
England,  though  they  loved  not  the 
reigning  dvnasty.  Some  of  them  wish- 
ed for  '*,nim  who  was  away ;"  and 
why?  Because  he  was  of  British 
blood.    Because 

**  A  thousand  years  the  regal  throne 
Had  been  his  fathers*  and  his  own." 
Because  he  did  not  say  dis,  and  dot, 
and  ^odcr,  and  had  no  German  airs  of 
pettifogging  impertinence.  Others, 
who  put  up  with  these  trifles,  because 
they  honoured  the  church,  grieved  to 
see  that  church  little  respected  by 
the  official  descendants  of  republican 
nmnd-heads.  All  the  Opposition  hated 
Hanover,  and  they  were  right,  for,  in 
those  days,  the  interests  of  that  most 
beggarly  of  electorates  were  preferred 
to  those  of  England.  This  was,  in- 
deed,  a  British  Opposition. 


Times  altered.    The  feen  of  the 
Pretender  Vanished  gradually  firom  the 
day  of  Culloden,  and  the  young  King 
was  educated  in  a  creed  wnich  taoolht 
him  the  value  of,  and  the  respect  due 
to,  the  great  institutions  of  the  coon- 
try.    Greoige  I.  was  a  mere  man  of 
business,  full  of  the  littleness  of  shabby 
German  courts.     George  II.  was  an 
ass,  with  hardly  a  decent  quality  about 
him.    George  III.  was  a  cultivatedl 
Englishman,  whose  very  peeuliaritifs 
and  absurdities  were  English.    The 
Tory  party  revived  in  his  reign,  and 
took  toeir  proper  place.    Those  who 
were  personally  implicated  in  the  cause 
of  the  Stuarts  were  fading  away-— 
their  descendants,   some,  no  doubt, 
through  policy,  others,  beyond  ques- 
tion, m>m  honester  motives,  had  firm- 
ly adhered  to  the  House  of  Hanover  ; 
add  to  which,  a  large  majority  of  the 
Tory  party  had  always  been  as  mudi 
anti-jacobitc  as  their  Whig  antago- 
nists.    It  was  now  the  Whig  turn  to 
become  Oppositionists,  and  let  us  see 
how  they  tUd  it.  Any  one  ignorant  of 
history,  who  sees  them  now  only  con- 
temptible asses,   will  hardly  believe 
that  when  they  first  b^an  the  trade, 
they  shook   tne  empire  to  its  very 
base. 

The  roan  who  gave  the  tone  and 
temper  to  modem  Whiggery,  was  Jack 
Wilkes.  In  everything  he  was  fitted 
as  a  Coryphaeus  of  such  a  party.  Pro- 
fligate in  private  life — seditious  in 
public — impudent  in  asserfion— in- 
trepid in  calumny — he  went  nearer 
the  character  of  Clodius,  as  painted 
by  Cicero,  than  any  man  who  ever 
figured  in  the  annals  of  England.  He 
was  the  flrst  man  who  founded  that  mob 
power  which  has  occasionally  made 
the  rabble  of  London  almost  a  matdi 
for  the  Government  and  Legislature. 
Into  his  cause  the  Whigs  entered 
heart  and  hand.  They  supported  him 
through  the  odium  of  nuDiishing  ob- 
scene poetry — they  backed  him  when 
he,  an  outlaw,  contrary  to  all  nreoe- 
dent  and  common  sense,  started  as  a 
candidate  for  Pariiament.  They  gave 
currency  to  his  writings,  conspicuous 
not  more  for  ribaldry  than  sedition. 
There  was  little  talent,  it  is  quite  true, 
in  the  ministry  which  thej  opposed  ; 
but,  in  order  to  obtain  a  triumph  over 
that  ministry,  they  jeopardied,  not  to 
say  idl  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion, bwl  uv«  "^^  «flS«»Rfc  A  "^fc 
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.    In  this  fray»  or  rather  as  a  lort  of  underttood  in  the  toorki.    We  tried  it. 

appendix  to  it,  mixed  Juniua.  We  are  America,  instigated  by  the  Whigs  here, 

nam  too  well  versed  in  controyersies  resiated  our  demand.  The  Whigs  only 

of  higher  mood— too  deeply  read  in  saw  in  this  a  measure  originating  with 

the  prindplea  and  hearings  of  go?em-  ministers,  hy  the  overthrow  of  whom 

mm — too  much  used  to  cultivated  they  might  get  into  place.    That  we 

^olitifcal  writing,  to  join  in  the  admi«  should  lose  in  the  contest  a  great  por- 

zation  which  tms  mean  and  skulking  tion  of  our  empire  was  nothing  to  them, 

inoandiary  extorted,  even  from  his  an-  The  Americans  went  to  war.    We 

tagoniata, — yea,  even  from  the  great-  fought  at  every  disadvantage  au  bout 

Mt  mind  of  the  day,  Dr  Johnson.    It  du  monde,  as  old  Frederick  of  Prussia 

iawith  a  sort  of  feeling  of  contempt  said.  As  if  that  were  not  enough,  every 

that  we  look  on  the  inquiries,  whether  exertion  made  hy  ministers  at  home 

Junius  was  a  repuhlican  or  not,  well  waa  thwarted  with  a  vehemence  of 


_  that  the  most  shallow  among  fury  scarcely  credible.  Fox  used  to 
oaneLveB,  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  threaten  Lord  North  with  the  scaffold. 
the  example  of  the  French  Revolution,  And  for  what  ? — Because  he  was  do- 
are  much  oetter  qualified  to  discuss  the  ing  his  best  (and  bad  was  hia  best)  to 
merits  and  demerits  of  republicanism,  prevent  a  dismemberment  of  the  em- 
ai  applied  to  old  governments,  than  he  pire.  The  theories  of  the  Americans 
ocNiidbe.  It  is  with  thoroiu^h  acorn  that  were  trumpeted  forth  in  all  the  co- 
we  regard  his  spleen — a&ctedly  per-  lours  of  eloquence,  and  made  popular 
aonaU-againstthelQng.  Isaya^ectod^  in  Europe.  The  besotted  house  of 
penonal ;  for  it  is  extremely  unlikely  Bourbon,  thinking  only  of  the  injury 
Uiat  itte  King  ever  did  him  a  personal  which  they  could  do  to  England,  join- 
ii^ury.  We  are  now  better  tau|^t  ed  in  the  cry,  soon  to  be  thundered 
than  to  regard  his  fine-drawn  iromea,  forth  in  bloodier  notes  against  them- 
and  lamp-smelling  sarcasms,  as  any-  selves.  They  assisted  the  colonists  ; 
thing  but  rhetorical  flourishes,  which  and  we  lost  America ;— but  Mr  Fox 
never  could  by  any  chance  be  of  prac-  got  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 
tical  utility  to  any  cause,  or  have  any  The  conduct  of  the  war  was  suffi- 
other  result  than  that  of  inflaming  dently  disgraceful  to  us.  For  that, 
animosities,  and  retarding  measures  too,  in  a  great  measure,  we  may  thank 
for  the  advantage  of  the  country.  But  the  apread  of  liberal  ideas.  The  colo- 
lAen  he  was  of  vast  importance.  Under  nists  were  always  beaten  in  the  field. 
Whig  rule, — Sir  James  Mackintosh  A  large  portion  of  the  population  ad- 
omfSesses  it  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  hered  to  us,  and  we  had  strong  parties 
and,  without  his  confession,  history  in  every  town  in  the  States.  Our  ge- 
srould  assure  us  of  the  fact, — a  most  nerals  might  have  destroyed  Washing- 


anxious  surveillance  was  kept  over  ton  and  his  army,  have  cut  every  roan 

the  .press,  and  a  most  dragooning  do-  of  them  to  pieces,  and  having  so  done, 

minadon  exercised  over  the  mob.  Ju-  proceeded  to  have  hanged  unopposed 

nius,  therefore,  exhibited  the  novelty  every  man  who  adhered  to  the  decla- 

<if  a  writer  appealing  at  the  same  time  ration  of  independence.  Why  did  they 

to  the  educated  and  the  populace, — as  not  do  so  ?— I  shall  answer.  They  were 


Wilkes  did  the  phenomenon  of  an  agi-  afraid  of  home.  They  were  afraid,  if 
tator  backed  uj  an  aristocracy,  and  thev  unsparingly,  as  was  their  duty, 
haUooed  forward  by  a  rabble.  had  destroyed  Washington  and  his 
These  things  were  in  themselves,  two  thousand  runaway  rebels,  there 
perhaps,  more  irritating  than  iijuri-  would  have  been  sucn  an  outcry  at 
oua.  In  their  consequences  they  were  home  raised  against  them,  such  a  da- 
deadly.  The  noise  and  gabble  of  the  mour  of  indignation  at  their  barbarous 
newly-awakened  prindples  in  London  massacre  of  freemen,  that  the  ministers 
and  Its  neighbourhood  soon  spread,  would  not  have  dared  to  have  defend- 
We  were  sjpeedily  to  reap  the  fruits  of  ed  them,  and  that  they  would  be  given 
their  practical  operation.  For  expenses  up,  for  saving  our  colonies  at  the  ex- 
incurred  by  our  wars  in  Amenca,  it  nense  of  the  eternal  interests  of  man- 
was  deemed  necessary  to  raise  suppliea  kind.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  too,  the 
of£  the  people  on  whose  behalf,  and  damours  of  the  Whigs  drove  us  into 
for  whose  benefit,  these  expenses  had  making  a  peace,  contrary  to  all  the 
been  undertaken.  It  was  our  undoubt-  prindples  of  diplomacy,  by  which  we 
ed  Hght  to  do  ao,  09  ri^ht  wa$  then  gave  up  8tronR-holdB>  defensible  by 
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oommon  tactics,  provinces,  in  which 
we  could  keep  up  a  dominant  force, 
and  waters,  in  wnich  our  navy  rode 
without  a  rival.  But  it  was  done.  The 
interests  of  the  human  race  triumph- 
ed— we  lost  our  colonies— and  nothing 
could  be  more  liberal  than  our  con- 
duct. It  is  foolish  to  be  arguing  on 
auch  things  now  ; — ^had  Htt  or  Perd- 
val  been  ministers,  we  should  not  have 
lost  them.  Need  I  ask  those  of  whom 
he  is  the  idol — would  Buonaparte,  with 
such  a  hold  upon  any  country  as  we, 
in  the  year  1 782,  had  on  America,  have 
consented  to  have  given  it  up,  because 
such  paltry  commanders  as  Comwallis 
or  Bursoyne  had  been  over-reached 
by  the  des[Hcabie  bush-fighters  oppo- 
sed to  them? 

This  loss  of  the  colonies  was  the 

first  devdopemenc  of  the  value  which 

the  cause  of  freedom  all  over    the 

world,  and  the  eternal  interests  of  the 

human  race,  arc  to  us.   I  again  repeat, 

1  am  satisfied  to  be  called  a  brute,  an 

asSy  if  anybodv  so  likes  it,  but  I  must 

say,  had  the  iUiberality  of  the  old  mo- 

duM  operandi   prevailed  in  England, 

we,  in  all  probability,  would  not  have 

lost  America — at  all  events,  we  could 

not  have  done  worse  than  lose  it  under 

any  system.    It  is  a  neat  gilding  of 

the  pQl  to  tell  us  it  is  no  loss — that  we 

are  doing   better  with    the    United 

States  as  a  friendly  power,  &c.  &c  &c. 

I  do  not  doubt  it,  but  it  was  not  so 

imagined  by  those  who  bawled  us  out 

of  our  colonies.   Nor  do  I  envy  them 

their  power  and  indepcmlence ;  I  only 

beg  leave  to  doubt  the  soundness  of 

the  policy  that  suffered  them  to  be 

reft  orom  us,  for  the  sake  of  a  handful 

of  dirty  dogmas. 

I  have  not  time  for  minute  details, 
but  one  comes  so  aptly  in  point,  that  I 
cannot  help  notidiig  it.  Every  person 
extols  Washington ;  he  is  a  standing 
column  of  panegyric,  even  among  our- 
selves. For  my  part,  I  see  in  him  the 
enemy  of  England,  and  for  my  nar- 
row, contracted,  and  anti-sodal  ideas, 
that  is  enough.  I  see  in  him  a  man 
who  did  my  country  all  the  harm  he 
could  do  it.  His  motives  I  inquire 
not ;  they  are  perhaps  too  expanding 
for  my  grovelling  spirit — perhaps  they 

are .  No  matter.  I  have  no  power, 

that  I  know  of,  of  ascertaining  motives. 
Sufficient  for  me  to  say  it,  he  was  a 
man    who  had  sworn  allegiance  to 
Vol,  XVII. 


George  III.,  and  broke  that  oath.  He 
was  a  man  who  had  accepted  military 
office  under  that  king,  and  turned  the 
knowledge  acquired  in  his  servioe  to 
doing  him  all  the  injury  in  his  power. 
In  a  word,  he  was,  if  he  had  not  sue^ 
oeeded,  ▲  traitor.  I  know  the  de- 
fences-—the  panegyrics,  which  can  be 
sung  or  said  on  such  occasions — but 
what  I  hare  written  above  is  true. 

Well,  during  the  war  got  up  by  him 
and  his  friends,  Amdd,  for  some  rea- 
son— I  here  also  waive  inquiring  after 
motives,  but  give  any  person  leave  to 
make  them  as  base  as  he  pleases— Idd 
the  cause  of  those  who  were  fightilifl 
against  the  king  to  whom  he  haa 
sworn  allegiance.  He  returned,  in  fact, 
to  the  side  which,  by  the  act  of  rebd* 
lion,  he  had  abandoned.  Now,  I  do  not 
blame  the  successful  Americans  for 
calling  him  a  traitor — ^but  here,  ac- 
tually in  this  country,  which  he  had 
served  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  you 
will  find  those  who  praise  tne  conduct 
of  Washington — our  enemy — ^ready  to 
heap  with  insult  the  name  of  Arnold 
— our  friend.  Though  to  me — stupid 
and  besotted  that  I  am — ^it  seems  hard 
to  strike  a  line  between  the  treason  of 
Washington  to  George  III.,  and  that 
of  Arnold  to  the  Congress. 

We  won  India  in  spite  of  liberality. 
We  won  it  by  tyranny  and  domina- 
tion— and  against  the  eternal  interests 
of  mankind.  To  tell,  in  plain  language, 
and  not  in  this  cogging  cant,  we  won 
it  during  the  eternal  clamour  of  false- 
hood and  Whiggery.  All  otiher  nationa 
that  I  ever  heard  of  raised  statues,  and 
reared  triumphal  arches  to  those  who 
won  them  kingdoms.    Clive  had  the 
honours  of  a  parliamentary  investiga- 
tion ;  and  people  flattered  themselves 
with  the  cheering  idea  that  the  melan- 
choly act  which    closed   that  great 
man  s  life,  was  urged  forward  by  their 
invectives. — Hastings    had    a   seven 
years'  impeachment  for  reward    and 
'  the  Lord  of  India,  the  possessor  of 
fabled  millions,  died,  a  few  years  ago, 
dependent  for  the  comforts  of  life  on 
the  tardUy-paid  arrears  of  a  petty  pen- 
sion. One  tiling  has  always  struck  me 
as  a  curious  coincidence,  that   Bur- 
goyne,  who  may  be  said  to  have  lost 
us  America,  was  the  organ  of  assailing 
in  parliament  Clive,  who  won  us  India, 
and  if  you  will  turn  over  the  debates  of 
the  day,  you  wiU  see  that  Burgoyno  (ai 
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alio  did  hit  party)  eontidered  himself 
ftr  the  greater  man^  heyond  all  doubt 
the  more  hriUiaiit  patriot. 

At  present  the  population  of  India 
ii  happier  under  us  than  it  ever  was 
'ifoeetae  days  of  Brama  and  Saraswadi. 
We  have  put  down  the  nuisance  of 
tlie  petty  tyrants  throughout  the  coun- 
trr — we  have  suppressed  tlie  insolence 
of  the  marauders— we  have  establish- 
ed/as  far  as  possible,  an  equal  law. 
Yet  still  you  will  hear  lingering  in  the 
eontinental  coteries^  lamentations  on 
ipoUated  Rajahs,  and  oppressed  Be- 
gums— sighs  for  the  sorrows  of  the 
mUd  Tippoo^  and  groans  over  tbe  de- 
•truction  of  the  benefident  empire  of 
the  Moguls.  At  home,  we  are  assailed 
with  mouthings^  calling  on  us  to  esta- 
Uiih  organs  of  sedition  in  our  Presi- 
dencies, thereby  to  teach  the  Hindoos 
the  eternal  interests  of  mankind^  and 
the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  our 
rule  over  them.  The  Hindoos,  how- 
ever, not  having  yet  learned  these  va- 
kiable  doctrines,  arc  happy  and  con- 
-  tent  When  the  time  comes,,  if  it  will 
ever  come,  that  a  Washington  sball 
•rise  among  them,  they  will  be  sure  of 
■ympathy  here,  and  of  finding  true  pa- 
triots, anxious  to  impede  every  exer- 
tion diat  can  be  made  to  support  our 
authority  over  them. 

I  am  not  saying  that  these  princi- 

fr\  are  not  right.  I  have  not  talent 
such  speculations.  I  can  only  re- 
gret that  tney  happen  to  have  done  us 
•U  the  harm  conceivable ;  and,  at  the 
lame  time,  cannot  help  wondering,  in 
mj  simplicity,  that  people  of  other 
eountries — Buonaparte,  for  example— 
utterly  despise  them — make  their  ad- 
vantage by  such  contempt — and  get 
landed  by  the  statesmen,  who  bristle 
In  indignation,  if  a  tithe  of  the  same 
eonduct  be  attempted  hy  ourselves. 
For  ever  do  I  wonder  at  these  same 
atatesmen  when  they  tell  me  that^  hy 
the  pursuance  of  such  principles,  an 
mapiTt  is  steadier  and  more  durable, 


[[March, 

when  I  reflect  that  one  of  tlie  states, 
which  are  the  constant  object  of  their 
praise — Rome-— contrived  to  get  on, 
to  rise  in  power,  to  be  the  mistress  of 
the  world — in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
ertions of  men,  who,  though  they  re- 
garded foreign  countries  (Greece,  &c.) 
much,  regarded  their  own  more,  and 
would  have  laughed,  oresoluto,  at  any 
philosopher  of  the  day,  who  had  told 
them  that  they  shoula  not  humble  a 
rival,  or  crush  a  rebellion,  for  fear 
of  hurting  some  flimsy  doctrine  of 
general  good.  These  men  might  be 
wrong — that,  I  repeat,  is  not  in  my 
scope  of  argument — but  they  reared  a 
great  empire,  and  they  kept  it  for  more 
centuries  than  any  of  the  new  Euro- 
pean powers  has  been  solidly  esta- 
hlishea. 

Again,  too,  I  own  I  am  a  little  aroa- 
led  when  I  am  told  that  liberality,  &c. 
&c.  is  the  most  certain  plan  of  retain- 
ing authorihr,  when  I  reflect  that 
Spain,  a  weak  country,  retained,  and 
that  too  during  unsuccessful  foreign 
wars,  her  colonies,  larger  and  more  po- 
pulous, and  I  submit  more  illiberally 
governed  than  ours,  for  thirty  years 
undisputed,  after  the  insurrection  of 
the  North  American  States,  in  spite  of 
their  example — and  that  even  when 
they  attempted  to  cast  off*  her  yoke, 
she  contrived  to  make  head — and,  in 
some  places,  still  successfully — for 
more  than  a  dozen  years  against  them 
—while  we.  Lords  of  the  Sea,  unbro- 
ken by  any  war,  and  at  the  height  of 
credit,  lost,  in  less  than  seven  years, 
colonies,  mildly  ^vemed,  (in  compa- 
liion,  at  least,  with  the  Spanish,)  and 
hj  no  means  so  extensive,  or,  at  thst 
time,  so  thickly  peopled. 

I  want  to  make  no  inferences.  I  do 
not  know  how — here  are  facts.  And  in 
m J  next  paper,  I  shall  see  how  facts 
stand  as  to  the  Slave  Trade  and  the 
Roman  Catholics.  We  happen  not  yet 
to  have  lost  Jamaica  or  Ireland. 
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Tbi  third  erening  from  our  fliitTU 
lit  to  Hallibfimi  church,  found  ui  n» 
■tMiwhlcd  near  the  venerable  atnu^ 
tore,  preparing  to  complete  our  luv 
yf!f  at  its  beautiful  churchyard,  and 
afterwnds  to  proaecute  our  further 
aoheme  of  viuting  the  ancient  man- 
aion-houte  of  the  De  la  Veres.    The 
burial-ground  was  beautifully  situat- 
ed, and  finely  shaded  by  mijestic  trees. 
Its  field  of  grsTes,  and  the  intersecting 
paths,  were  in  that  state  of  neat  and 
deeeiit  order  which  should  ever  ch*- 
lacteriie  the  resting-place  of  the  dead ; 
but  it  contained  no  otject  of  particu- 
lar interest,  save  that  enclosed  space 
adjoining  the  church,  to  which  I  lulii- 
dedinmylastchapter.  Thatouteroourt 
of  death !  Tliat  supplement  to  the  a»- 
ptdchre  of  the  De  la  Veres !    It  was  a 
aingulsr-loddng  burisL-^aoe!    The 
most  forlorn  I  ever  looked  upon.  The 
more  so,  for  bdmg  the  only  neglected 
spot  in  the  whrne  chnrcnysid — the 
only  one  upon  which  the  grass  was 
aUewedto  snoot  up  in  rank  luxuriance, 
intermingled  with  tall  tufts  of  nettles 
and  mallows ;  and  one  f!dt  chill  lock- 
ing on  those  forsaken  graves,  as  if  the 
poor  sleepers  beneath  them  were  ud- 
kindlv  excluded   from   Uie  vaulted 
chamoen  within,  the  dark  asylum  of 
their  kindred  dead;    It  was  a  long 
stripe  of  ground,  dose  under,  and  run- 
ning parallel  to,  the  dianoel-wall,  a 
projection  of  the  building  bounding  it 
at  one  end,  while  the  other  and  the  out- 
er side  was  parted  o£P£tom  the  rest  of 
the  churchyard  by  a  high  iron  railing. 
Within  that  banaer  was  anranged  a 
single  row  of  graves— ek^t,  I  tnink, 
in   number— mere   tureen    hillodcs, 
undistinguiahed  by   tomb  or   head 
stone,  or  memorial  of  any  kind,  save 
one,  a  small  mean  mural  tablet  of  the 
commonest  stone,  affixed  in  that  part 
of  the  church- w«ll  immediately  over 
the  eighUi,  and  apiwrently  the  last 
heaped  grave.    But,  in  that  poor  me- 
morial, the  pride  of  illustrious  ances- 
try, Uie  last  sparks  of  human  vanity^ 
were  yet  legible.   The  form  was  that 
of  an  armonal  shield,  thou^  contain- 
ing onl^  a  plain  and  simply  worded 
inMription ;  but  all  the  ingenuitv  of 
the  rude  sculptor  had  been  exeNiaed 
!■  carriiy  <Nf  itbe  aidei  of  that  cotne 


stone  into  the  semblance  of  il  tnantls^ 
audit  was  just  diaoerniblc^  aimr  soom 
little  patient  investigation,  that  tfat 
five  unoonth  lumps,  iasuing  out  of  a 
sort  of  basket  on  the  top,  were  da* 
signed  to  rep«sent  an  ostrich  plnms^ 
surmounting  a  ducal  coronet..  And 
that  rude  mockery  of  the  flunily  cmt 
had  been  there  affixed,  in  contempt 
of  heraldic  fitness.  Thenamebeneatt 
was  that  of  a  female;,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion ran  simply, 

''  To  the  memory  of 

GsaTavDi  ns  la  Viai^ 

The  second  daughter  of  ReginaW  and 

Elissbeth  de  la  Yefe^ 

Who  departed  this  life  Hay  the  97tfa,  18tOL 

Aged  79  years." 

What  a  strikinff  contrsst  suggested  ll- 
self  betvreen  that  crumbling  diseiH 
loured  stone,  "  with  shapeless  wcakj^ 
ture  decked,"  and  coarsely  engnvcB 
with  that  simple  obituary,  and  tlia 
polished  marbles,  the  oortlT  g^lding^ 
the  *'  cunning  csrved  vrork,  toe  ela- 
borate inscriptions,  wherewith  the  in- 
terior  of  the  churdi  was  emblaaotied, 
in  memory  of  the  eariier  De  la  Verea. 
Not  one  rargotten  there— not  one  ua« 
recorded,  save  the  poor  sleeper  beneaA 
that  eif^th  gnva;  fixr,  or  thoae  wka 
tenantra  the  remakdng  seven  hiUoHw. 
each  hadhismemorial  within,arranged 
in  duesuccession  with  those  of  pragni. 
tors.  It  is  true,  that  a  wide  aiqNirifey 
of  sepulchral  magnificence  was  appa- 
rent oetwixt  those  later  monumenta 
and  the  proud  tombs  of  the  longi-da- 
parted.  A  marble  tablet,  with  a  sim- 
ple relievQ^an  urn,  a  cypress  brandi, 
or  a  funeral  wreath,— -but  on  each  tlla 
family  adiievement.  Such  vrere  tfaa 
recently-erected  monuments,  and  mA 
in  succession  had  abated  a  little  aada 
little  of  costly  decoration,  till  the  laia 
(that  of  the  late  Souire)  waa  a  plaia 

Suare  tablet  of  wnite  marUe,  on  a 
nek  ground,  bearing  the  inscriptioiiy 
and  underneath  the  arms  of  the  da- 
ceued,  not  sculptored,  but  emUami- 
ed  in  coloun  proper,  on  a  very  small 
ahiddsl^tly  elevated.  Butthatplaia 
memoriarwaa  of  marble,  and  miAr 
executed,  and  had  been  nspectftiB^ 
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then,  had  the  name  of  that  poor  fe- 
male, that  ■olitary  outcast,  no  pUce 
amoxigBt  those  of  her  ancestors  and 
near  kmdred  ?  Were  there  none  left 
to  honour  the  memory  of  the  dead  ? 
to  take  order  for  the  last  respectful 
obferranees  to  the  latest  De  la  Vere  ? 
One  sole  suryivor,  the  elder  sbter,  had 
doted  the  eyes  of  that  last  being  in 
whose  Teins  ran  the  same  stream  that 
feebly  circulated  through  her  own. 
And  she  had  taken  order  (as  far  as  her 
enfeebled  powers  permitted,)  that  all 
due  observances  should  be  respectfully 
attended  to,  and  she  had  bethought 
her — confusedly,  indeed,  but  with  te- 
nacious adherence  to  ancient  family 
custom — that  ''  wmething  should  be 
done" — "  something  should  be  or- 
dered"— some  tomb,  some  monument, 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased.  And 
thereupon  the  village  stone-mason  was 
called  m  and  consiuted ;  but  the  poor 
lady  rambled  strangely  in  her  direc- 
tions, so  Uiat,  at  last,  tlie  rustic  sculp- 
tor was  left  almost  unrestricted  to  the 
guidance  of  his  own  taste  and  judg- 
ment, except  on  one  point,  to  whidi 
Mrs  Grace  steadily  adhered,  recurring 
to  it  as  to  a  point  d'appui^  whenever 
her  poor  head  lost  itself  in  a  labyrinth 
of  perplexities.  ''  The  family  crest — 
the  coronet — the  ostrich  plume" — that 
was  to  be  properly  conspicuous. ''  Was 
not  her  poor  dear  sister  a  De  la  Vere  ? 
Almost  the  last — but  for  herself— no 
matter !— only — they  were  to  be  sure 
to  leave  room  enough  for  her  name 
under  her  sister's ;  and  perhaps  some 
one — ^her  old  steward,  or  the  minister 
<— would  see  that  it  was  engraven 
there." 

.  Thus  commissioned,  the  village  art- 
ist went  proudly  to  work,  and  at  last 
finished  off,  to  nis  own  entire  satisfac- 
tion, the  mural  tablet  we  have  seen 
affixed  over  the  grave  of  Mrs  Gertrude 
Be  la  Vere.  The  inscription  had  been 
ammffed  in  that  concise  and  simple 
fom  by  the  rector,  who,  having  been 
oonsulted  on  the  sutject  by  the  aoed 
lady,  had  at  last  prevailed  over  her  be- 
wildered preconception  that  it  should 
be  an  elaborate  composition—''  in  La- 
tin, perhaps— something  alluding  to 
thdr  illustrious  ancestors— to  Sir  Ri- 
chaid  De  la  Vere,  and  the  battle  of 
Cressy."  But  the  minister  was  a 
learned  man,  and  she  was  content  to 
leave  it  to  him— only,  by  her  express 
deaire,  the  tablet  was  affixed  witnout 
Ae  ckardtj  ower  the  grave  of  the  de- 
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parted.  Her  motives  for  this  request 
were  never  very  clearly  comprehended ; 
only  something  she  hinted — very  dis- 
tantly, for  it  was  a  tender  subiect— 
of  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  fa- 
mily— that  a  poor  stone  was  all  that 
oould  be  afibrded  to  the  memory  of  ita 
latest  descendants ;  and  ''  that  would 
look  poorly,"  she  muttered  to  herself 
in  a  low  under  tone,  "  amongst  all 
those  grand  marbles  in  the  chanceL" 

It  was  true  that  the  worldly  pros- 
perity of  the  De  la  Veres  had  been  on 
the  decline  for  many  successive  gene- 
rations ;  and,  on  the  decease  of  the  last 
male  survivor,  the  aged  sisters,  though 
for  the  Uves  of  both  left  in  possession 
of  the  familv-mansion  and  its  imme- 
diate dependencies,  had  found  them- 
selves straitened  in  the  means  of 
continuing  the  establishment  on  ita 
footing  ofancient  respectability.  But 
the  hearts  of  both  clung  to  the  things, 
and  the  customs,  and  the  fashions  they 
had  been  habituated  to  from  their  ear- 
liest recollection,  and  they  sacrificed 
many  private  comforts  and  indulgen- 
cies  to  the  pardonable  weakness  of 
keeping  up  everything,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  in  the  same  style  as  during 
the  lifetime  of  their  honoured  parents, 
and  of  their  late  dear  brother. 

So,  in  outward  appearance,  little 
change  vras  perceptible;  and  while 
the  sisters  were  spared  to  each  other, 
the  stronger  mina  of  the  younger  sus- 
tained and  excited  to  beneficial  exer- 
tions the  more  timid  and  desponding 
spirit  of  the  elder  sister.  But  when 
the  latter  was  left  utterly  desolate,  then 
indeed  the  burthens  of  care,  of  age,  and 
infirmity,  fell  heavily  upon  her ;  and  a 
terror  of  impending  poverty  (the  phan- 
tom of  a  weak  and  depressed  spirit^ 
and  distempered  imagination)  aggra- 
vated the  real  evils  of  her  forlorn  con- 
dition. Under  the  influence  of  these 
feelings,  she  had  given  her  directions 
respecting  that  singular  tablet  conse- 
crated to  the  memory  of  Mrs  Gertrude 
De  la  Vere. 

They  had  been,  as  we  have  seen, 
•crupulously  attended  to,  and  beneath 
her  sister's  name  sufficient  space  to  re- 
ceive her  own  had  been  carefully  left 
vacant  And  beside  her  sister's  grave, 
there  was  room  enough  for  one  more 
hillock — ^for  <me  more  only — to  fill  up 
the  long  stripe  of  groimd  appropriated 
to  the  late  De  la  Veres.  An  hundred 
years  before,  that  space  had  been  rail- 
ed in  fVom  the. common  reaiin^^-^^lBce 
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of  the  Tulgar  dead ;  but  what  nice  cal-  autumnal  Uaat      The  road  wound 

culator  \lSx  then  computed  so  exactly,  along  doae  under  the  trunk  of  that 

how  many  feet  of  earth  wo\ild  suffice  old  tree.  A  few  yards  farther,  and  we 

to  include  (each  in  his  common  cell)  stood  before  the  gateway  of  Hallibuni 

the  remnant  of  the  ancient  race  ?  House. 

The  broad  disk  of  the  setting  sun  I  never  beheld  a  scene  of  more  quieC 
was  yet  high  in  the  golden  chambers  cheerfulness  than  that  before  us — yea^ 
of  the  west,  when  we  turned  from  the  of  cheerful  quiet—for,  howeyer  ^ 
cemetery  of  the  De  la  Veres,  to  pursue  obserrant  eye  might  trace  indications 
our  w^  towards  their  ancient  man-  of  decay  and  change,  there  was  none 
sion- house.  Our  road  lay,  as  descri-  of  neglect  and  desolation — ^no  appear- 
bed,  through  those  venerable  woods,  anoe  of  ruin  or  dilapidation  about  the 
some  of  whose  noble  oaks  appeared  buildings,  or  of  slovenly  disorder  in 
coeval  with  the  earlier  generations  of  the  homestead.  It  is  true,  the  broad 
the  family ;  and  many  of  them,  in  gravelled  road  of  approach,  was  no 
their  various  stages  of  decay,  were  longer  of  that  bright  colour  which  tdla 
strikingly  typical  of  its  long  decline  of  frequent  renewal,  and  there  were 
and  apnroaching  extinction.  One  in  no  tracks  of  carriase- wheels,  except  of 
particnuar  arrested  our  attention.  Al-  such  as  had  passed  and  repassed  for 
most  the  last  of  the  grove,  and  now,  agricultural  purposes ;  but  it  washiurd 
indeed,  considerably  in  advance  of  it,  and  smooth,  and  neatly  edged  and 
from  the  decaj,  or  removal  of  interme-  weeded,  and  nothing  comd  exceed  the 
diate  timber,  it  stood  singly  on  the  open  fine  order,  and  rich  verdure,  of  the  paa* 
grass  land  immediately  approximating  tures  through  which  it  wound.  The 
to  the  mansion.  It  had  been  a  superb  people  were  engaged  in  hay-making 
tree !  the  monarch  of  the  grove !  Its  that  very  evening,  and  the  waggona 
bole,  rugged  and  rifted,  and  of  im«  were  plying  to  and  fro  before  the  M 
mense  circumference,  stood  up  so  ^teway^-to  and  fro  from  the  adjoin- 
proudly  steadfast,  as  if  the  enormous  ing  open  rich  yard,  within  which  we 
roots,  spreading  for  many  yards  around,  had  a  glimpse  of  objects  strangelv  in« 
and  heaving  through  the  turf  in  twist-  congruous.  The  coach-house  ana  sta- 
ed  nakedness,  and  knots,  and  curious  bles  opened  into  the  same  area,  sur^ 
fretwork,  had  grappled  with  the  very  rounded  on  the  other  sides  by  bamSy 
centre  of  the  earth,  and  would  main-  granaries,  and  cattle  stalls,  but  the 
tain  their  hold,  till  shaken  thence  by  line  of  demarcation  was  no  longer  ao 
nature's  last  convulsions.  But  the  evident  between  the  two  departmental 
vast  trunk  was  hollow  at  the  core —  as  it  doubtless  had  been  in  the  more 
hollowed  out  into  a  spacious  grotto,  flourishing  days  of  the  establishment, 
where  the  sheep  took  snelter,  and  the  One  large  building  had  fallen  entirely 
mare,  with  her  young  colt  beside  her,  into  decay,  and  to  supply  the  want  of 
lay  down  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  And  it,  others  had  been  converted  to  pur- 
still  the  mere  shell,  with  its  tough  poses  wide  of  those  for  which  they 
coating  of  rough  mossy  bark,  was  of  were  originally  designed.  Part  of  the 
strength  sufficient  to  bear  up  the  bur-  large  bam  was  metamorphosed  into  a 
then  of  the  forks  into  which  the  tree  cart-shed,  and  a  rough  clumsy  brcmd- 
branched  off  from  its  centre.  Three  wheeled  dun^-cart  was  stowed  away 
noble  limbs  had  they  been,  in  the  in  the  capacious  coach-house  ^  (On 
days  of  their  vigorous  maturity,  over-  spirits  of  the  departed  De  la  Veres  I) 
spreading  the  earth  for  many  roods  cneek  by  jowl  with  the  old  familj 
around,  with  the  broad  shadow  of  their  coach!  that  indescribable  vehicle! 
leafy  branches ;  but  now  despoiled  of  The  coach-house  doors  stood  wide 
those,  the  gigantic  arms  stretched  out  open,  and  we  took  a  full  survey  of  it. 
their  unsheltered  nakedness  in  the  It  was  in  shape  like  those  lackered  tin 
stem  grandeur  of  decaying  greatness,  toys,  (themselves,  I  believe,  become 
Two  of  those  forks  were  completely  unfashionable  now,)  which  were  the 
dead.  From  one  of  them  the  bark  had  delight  of  children  when  I  was  a 
dropt  away,  leaving  it  exposed  in  ehild — ^like  the  coaches  in  old  prints 
skeleton  whiteness.  The  third  shewed  and  pictures,  representing  the  setting 
aigna  of  feebly  lingering  life — a  mossy  forth  of  Louis  le  Grand  and  his  Coar^ 
apray  or  two,  on  which  a  few  leaves  to  take  the  air  in  the  netghbourhood 
yet  hung,  but  they  were  pale  wad  of  Venai^ka.  \\.  ^^ta^  Vwi  ^^gB^\it»A> 
mddy,  Mnd  ready  to  fall  at  the  first  at»!Ldeev«%iAcion«dL«sA^6ii^K^)'~^ 
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all  windowi  in  the  upper  panne1i«  The 
lower,  every  one  emblazoiied  with 
the  family  arms ;  the  ostrich  plume 
ipreading  so  extravagantly^  as  if  the 
whole  tail  of  an  ostrich  must  have 
gone  to  the  composition  of  each. 
Years  had  elapsed  since  that  venera- 
ble relic  had  moved  from  its  resting- 
place^  except  when  irreverently  drawn 
forward  or  aside,  to  make  way  for  the 
vulgar  associates,  thrust  into  the  space 
bende  it,  once  occupied  b^  a  towering 
phaeton  and  a  stately  chanot^-vamish 
there  was  none  remaining  on  its  blis- 
tered and  dustv  pannels;  a  heap  of 
oat-Btraw  had  fallen  down  from  the 
raftered  ceiling  on  its  dishonoured  top, 
and  a  parcel  of  clucking  hens  were 
pecking  about,  and  perching  on  its 
wheels  and  springs ;  while  at  one  side 
window,  whence  in  its  days  of  glory 
looked  forth  so  many  fair  and  noble 
faces,  in  awful  majesty  of  plume  and 
periwig,  a  dunghill  cock  had  taken 
nis  bold  station,  and  there  he  stood 
clapping  his  wings,  and  crowing  as  it 
were  in  conscious  exultation.  I'he 
stable  doors  were  also  open,  but  no 
pampered  steeds  were  visible  in  the 
long  range  of  stalls ;  two  of  them  were 
converted  into  calf-pens ;  a  sick  cow 
was  tethered  in  a  third,  and  by  the 
clumsy  rusty  collars,  and  pieces  of 
coarse  harness  hanging  about  on  the 
others,  they  were  apparently  occupied 
by  the  farm  horses  ;  one  of  these,  in- 
deed, an  old  blind  mare,  suffering 
from  some  disease  in  its  legs,  which 
were  swathed  and  bandaged  up,  was 
littered  in  a  side  stall,  over  which, 
on  a  painted  board  above  the  manger, 
the  name  of  ''  Highflier,"  was  still 
legible.  In  another,  (one  of  those  con- 
verted into  calf-pens,)  we  read  that  of 
"  Cressy."  A  great  grey  cat  sat  snugly 
trussetl  up  on  the  broad  ledge  of  one 
of  the  stall  partitions ;  a  mouser,  of 
such  venerable  aspect,  as  if  her  earlv 
days  had  been  contemporaneous  witn 
the  prime  of  Highflier  and  Cressy. 
Invited  by  the  open  gates,  and  by 
the  absence  of  the  people,  we  took  a 
brief  survey  of  all  these  things,  and 
then  returned  to  the  great  gateway, 
from  which  we  had  turned  aside  for  a 
moment. 

The  mansion-house,  comprising  its 
several  court-yards,  offices,  and  out- 
buildings, occupied  altogether  a  large 
square,  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  in 
some  places  scarcely  breast-high,  in 
fibers,  (m8  along  the  principal  front,) 


sufficiently  elevated  to  affi)rd  a  lofty 
broad  archway ,  through  which  we  pass- 
ed into  the  first  court,  a  souare  grass- 
plat  enclosed  on  ever^  side  by  the  same 
grey  wall,  over  which  the  ivy  crept 
with  its  tenacious  verdure,  knotting 
itself  into  a  leafy  mass  over  the  first 
archway.  The  second,  to  which  we 
passed  on  over  a  broad  stone  pave- 
ment, dividing  the  grass-plat,  was  far 
otherwise  surmounted.  There,  con- 
spicuous in  the  centre,  was  the  family 
achievement,  deeply  and  richly  car- 
ved, and  still  almost  uninjured  by 
Time's  "  effacing  fingers."  It  had  evi- 
dently been  cleared  even  of  late  from 
the  encroaching  ivy  ;  but  I  smiled  to 
perceive,  that  one  idle  tendril  insinu- 
ating itself  round  the  border  of  the 
shield,  and  through  the  open  fretwork 
of  the  coronet,  had  crept  up  to  the 
very  top  of  the  proud  nodding  plume, 
and  flaunted,  as  if  triumphantly, 
above  its  loftiest  bend.  Passing  un- 
der that  second  arch,  we  found  our- 
selves in  a  second  court,  of  the  same 
dimensions,  and  nearly  similar  to  the 
first,  only  that  we  now  fronted  the 
doorway  of  the  mansion,  and  its  prin- 
cipal bay  windows.  In  one  corner  too, 
adjoining  the  house,  arose  a  slender 
turret,  within  an  arched  hollow  of 
which  a  great  bell  was  visible,  and 
above  appeared  the  face  of  an  old  clock. 
In  the  opposite  angle  of  the  square, 
flourished  a  large  white  rose-tree, 
which  had  been  trained  far  along  the 
side  wall  of  the  court,  and  also  against 
the  house  itself  up  to  the  very  parapet. 
The  elegant  trailer  was  now  covered 
with  its  pale  blossoms,  those  and  the 
light  green  leaves,  beautifully  har- 
monizing with  the  quiet  colouring  of 
the  old  stone  wall,  and  the  general 
tone  of  chastened  repose  characterising 
the  whole — a  repose  unbroken,  though 
brightened  into  mellow  richness,  by 
the  amber  hue  of  sunset,  reflected  on 
the  long  low  front  of  the  ancient  dwel- 
ling, tinting  its  grey  walls  with  a  soft 
warm  cream  colour,  gilding  the  pro- 
jecting stonework  of  the  rich  bay  win- 
dows, the  dentated  edges  of  the  para- 
pet, and  the  angles  and  pinnacles  of 
the  little  turret.  The  grass  plats 
were  thrown  into  deep  shadow  by  the 
surrounding  wall,  except  that  one 
broad  sunbeim,  stealing  in  under  the 
archway,  and  along  the  paved  walk, 
brightened  its  soft  turf  edges  into  two 
lines  of  emerald  velvet,  and  gleaming 
onwards,  penetiated  IbTou^K  the  open 
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door  far  into  the  interior  of  the  man- 
sion. There  was  no  stir  of  life — no 
sound  audible,  except  the  ticking  of 
the  old  turret  dock,  and  the  low^ 
broken,  tender  cooing  of  a  few  tame 
pigeons,  nestling  here  and  there  on 
the  walls  and  parapet^  or  pattering 
about  the  grass  plats  and  pavement 
with  their  pretty  rose-coloured  feet, 
their  demure  looks,  and  soft,  sleek, 
quaker  plumage.  Close  beside  the 
nousedoor,  basking  in  the  warm  sun- 
shine, lay  a  fine  old  hound— Sagacity 
itself  depicted  in  its  grave,  mild,  coun- 
tenance, its  close  hung  ears,  and  long 
dewlaps,  and  in  the  meditative  ex- 

Eression  of  its  half-closed  eyes.  He 
ly  there  as  motionless  as  nis  stone 
prototype,  stretched  out  at  the  feet  of 
that  grim  Sir  Richard,  in  Hallibum 
Church,  and  it  was  rather  an  evidence 
of  the  perfect  security  of  that  quiet 
dwelling,  and  its  venerable  inmates, 
than  of  faithless  guardianship  in  the 
old  household  Argus,  that  he  shewed 
no  signs  of  hostility  at  our  approach, 
nor  otherwise  noticed  us  than  by 
half  raising  himself,  with  a  look  of 
courteous  invitation,  and  wagging  his 
tail,  when,  on  the  encouragement  of 
that  dumb  welcome,  we  ventured  near 
enough  to  pat  his  sleek  old  head. — 
We  looked  about  us — at  the  upper  and 
lower  windows — and  through  tne  open 
doorway,  into  a  broad,  low,  vaulted 
stone  passage,  or  vestibule,  termina- 
ting in  the  middle  of  the  house  in 
another  of  similar  construction,  inter- 
secting it  at  right  angles.  No  living 
soul  was  visible.  We  stepped  over  the 
threshold  to  reach  the  knocker  of  the 
heavy  door,  flung  back  against  the 
inner  wall.  It  was  a  huge  massy  door, 
of  oak  planks  laid  obliquely,  and 
almost  blackened  by  age,  studded  all 
over  with  great  iron  knobs,  and  far- 
ther strengthened  by  bars,  and  enor- 
mous hinges  of  the  same.  The  knock- 
er was  an  uncouthly- fashioned  lump 
of  iron,  and  fell  from  our  hand  with  a 
dead  sullen  sound,  when  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  (for  it  seemed  al- 
most sacrilegious  to  disturb  that  peace- 
ful silence,)  we  ventured  to  strike  two 
strokes  on  the  old  door.  Not  even  an 
echo  replied  to  our  summons — no,  nor 
to  a  second,  nor  a  third  appeal. 

No  bell  was  visible,  save  that  in 
the  dock-turret,  and  there  appeared 
no  visible  means  of  pulling,  wnat  ne- 
vertheless was  probably  the  usual  an-  ' 
nounsemenf  of  visitors. 


Loth  were  we  to  relinquish  our  hope 
of  being  admitted  to  see  the  interior 
of  the  house ;  and  after  a  moment's 
consultation,  two  of  us— the  two  bold- 
est of  our  party,  agreed  to  steal  in, 
down  that  inviting  passage,  in  quest 
of  its  living  inmates,  if  such  there 
were,  while  the  other  two  more  dis- 
creedy re- trod  their  way  to  the  outer 
demesne,  to  ask  information  of  the 
haymakers.  You  and  I,  Lillias,  were 
the  daring  twain  who  went  in  to  spy 
out  the  land — I,  foremost  in  the  bola 
intrusion,  but  so  cowardly  withal, 
that  I  stole  along  as  motionless  as  the 
yellow  sunbeam  that  gleamed  onward 
before  us,  like  a  golden  clue,  quite  to 
the  extremity  of  the  first  broad  pas- 
sage, and  across  the  second,  even  to 
the  opposite  wall,  against  which  it 
flaslicd  upward  with  a  paler  ray,  mdt- 
ing  CTadually  into  the  natural  colour 
of  tne  grey  stone,  and  the  deep  sha- 
dows of  the  vaulted  roof.  Arrived  at 
the  termination  of  that  first  passage, 
the  second  presented  to  our  view,  at 
one  end,  the  perspective  of  a  half  do- 
sed door  ;  at  the  other,  a  third  inter- 
secting vaulted  way,  through  which 
again  the  cheerful  sunshine  streamed 
from  some  unseen  inlet  across  the 
darkness  of  the  central  passage. — My 
companion,  hesitating  to  proceed  far- 
ther, slowly  retreated  towards  the  out- 
er door,  wnile  I,  with  true  female  per- 
severance, looked,  and  longed,  and 
lingered,  yet,  "  let  I  dare  not,  wait 
upon  I  would,  like  the  poor  cat  i'  th' 
aaage."  And  lo  !  while  I  stood  there, 
that  very  animal,  a  fine  large  demure- 
looking  tortoise  diell,  came  stealing  in- 
to sight,  just  in  the  stream  of  fight 
whicn  darted  down  the  farther  passage. 
Motionless  as  I  stood,  the  keen-eyed 
prowler  caught  a  climpse  of  me,  and 
there  she  stopped  for  a  moment,  peer- 
ing with  suspidous  keenness,  her  long 
body  dravni  out  to  its  utmost  extent, 
and  to  the  thinness  of  a  weasel,  her 
eyes  glittering  Hke  fire  stones  in  the 
sunny  ray,  one  velvet  forcpaw  cau- 
tiously advanced,  the  other  delicately 
curling  inward,  till  crouching  gradual- 
ly to  the  very  ground,  she  slipped 
away  with  the  swiftness  of  lightmng, 
and  vanished  as  noiselessly.  The 
glimpse  of  that  living  creature  lured 
me  onwards,  however  ;  for  I  thought, 
by  following  her  track,  I  might  pos- 
sibly find  my  way  to  the  kitchen  or 
offices.  I  viw  TwA  Aewjcs^YcixK^  «rei.- 
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iflbrded  to  my  choice  two  open  door- 
Wftj»-«onc  leadiDg  into  a  kitchen,  the 
otibier  into  a  gmall  wainacotted  cham- 
Imbt^  looking  like  a  housekeeper's  room . 
I  tamed  into  the  fonner--4i  fine  old- 
£yihioned  place !  with  a  huge  gaping 
flm-place ;  deep,  narrow  windows  in 
Ae  thidc  walls^old  oak  benches  and 
tables,  with  voluted  legs,  braced  to« 
aether  with  massiye  bars, — ranges  of 
oright  pewter  and  fine  old  delf — ^huge 
found  dishes,  with  scalloped  edges— 
antique  tea-kettles— spits  on  which  an 
OK  might  haTe  been  roasted  whole — 
eoflbe-pots,  and  chocolate-pots,  and 
PMBCt'pots,  and  porringers,  and  pip- 
kms,  little  squat  things  upon  tnree 
ftflt,  that  looked  as  if  tney  could  tod- 
dle about  by  themselves — and  vessels 
md  utensils  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
wares,  and  metals,  whose  proper  use 
It  would  have  puzzled  any  soul  to 
determine,  save  he,  that  wight  well 
▼eraed  in  ancient  lore,  who  has  writ- 
ten so  learnedly  on  culinary  antiquities. 
I  conid  have  worshipped  the  very  pot- 
lida !  But  there  was  no  time  to  indulge 
the  idolatrous  longing,  and,  alas !  no 
creature  visible — ^no  living  creature  but 
my  tortoise-shell  guide,  wno  had  taken 
up  her  station  before  the  glowing 
wood  fire  on  the  hearth,  over  which, 
suspended  by  a  monstrous  crook,  huns 
a  great  Uack  tea-kettle,  spitting  and 
•puttering  in  concert  with  the  drowsy 
Iram  of  Madam  Grimalkin.  ^'  I  took 
but  one  look,  and  then  tore  myself 
away,"  peeping  for  a  moment  as  I 
passed  It,  into  the  adjoining  small 
apartment  That  was  also  vacant^- 
'Imt  through  the  wide  lattice  window, 
I  'nied  a  small  green  court,  bordered 
iinaer  the  surrounding  walls  with 
bads  of  sweet  and  usoul  herbs  and 
ahrubs,  and  a  few  flowers— coxcombs, 
and  love-lies-bleeding,  were  trailing 
on  the  bright  smooth  turf — ^Two  sweet 
bay  trees  flourished  in  opposite  comers, 
and  everlasting  peas  clung  to  the  wall. 


and  here  and  there  a  fine  old  rose- 
mary, and  many  sweet  old-fashioned 
herbs.  Peppermint  and  basil,  snd 
sweet  maijoram,  and  fragrant  laven- 
der, had  their  place  amongst  thepoly- 
anthus  and  sweet-williams,  within  the 
feathery  fHnge  of  London  pride. 

Another,  and  another  look,  I  stole 
through  the  open  lattice^  at  that  love- 
ly little  garden. 

The  possession  of  such  a  one  would 
have  satisfied  all  my  ambition  as  a 
landholder,  but  I  called  to  mind  the 
tenth  commandment,  and  turned  has- 
tily away  to  rejoin  my  friends  with- 
out They,  meanwhile,  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  their  applic9.tion  to  the  hay- 
makers, and  I  met  them  re-entering 
the  second  court,  accompanied  by  a 
little  old  humpbacked  dame,  with 
small  tvrinkling  three-cornered  blue 
eyes  with  red  rims,  and  two  pink 
puckered  cheeks,  like  frost-bitten  pip- 
pins. She  looked  like  one  of  the  ap- 
purtenances of  the  place,  and  seemed 
familiar  with  everything  relating  to 
^*  the  family."  From  her  we  learned, 
that  the  whole  domestic  establishment 
(now  reduced  to  a  very  few  servants,) 
had  turned  out  into  the  hay-field,  with 
the  exception  of  the  housekeeper,  who 
had  walked  into  the  village,  *'  Miss 
Grace's  maid,"  (for  so  the  aged  dame 
called  her  sdll  more  aged  mistress,) 
who  was  sitting  in  her  lady's  sick 
chamber,  and  a  footman,  who  was 
somewhere  about  the  offices,  she  sup- 
posed, and  whom  she  would  seek  out, 
and  send  to  us.  So  we  stood  quietly 
waiting  in  this  beautiful  couj*t-yara^ 
caressing  the  old  dog,  and  examining 
the  rich  bay  windows,  while  the  dame 
passed  into  the  house,  on  the  mission 
she  had  undertaken  in  our  service. — 
Whoever  would  know  more  of  Halli- 
bom  House,  will  wait  with  us,  till  we 
learn  the  result  of  her  embassy. 

A. 
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Abou  T  ayear  ago,  we  solicited  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers,  more  entedallj 
of  those  among  them  who  are  liable  to^ 
called  upon  to  serve  as  jurymen  on  cri- 
minal trials,  to  the  elaborate  work  on 
medical  jurisprudence  then  published 
by  Messrs  Paris  and  Fonbtanque  of 
London.  We  have  no  wish  to  qualify, 
in  any  measure,  the  commendation  we 
at  the  time  bestowed  on  that  work ;  at 
the  same  time,  wc  cannot  but  express 
our  surprise  that  the  authors  should 
not,  ere  now,  have  found  it  their  in- 
terest to  produce  an  edition  of  it  re- 
lieved of  that  large  mass  of  materials 
interesting  only  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and,  indeed,  only  to  those  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  practise  in 
London,  which  we  saw  ana  foretold, 
must  operate  as  a  serious  dead  weight 
against  the  circulation  of  their  work 
throughout  the  empire  at  large.  The 
privileges  and  powers  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in 
London  are,  no  doubt,  important  mat- 
ters ;  but  nobody  could  deny  that  they 
were  quite  absurdly  introduced  and 
discussed,  and  that  too  at  most  enor- 
mous length,  in  a  book  professing  to 
be  compiled  for  the  general  benefit  of 
all  lawyers,  all  medical  men,  and, 
above  all,  of  all  jurymen. 

We  have,  therefore,  very  consider- 
able pleasure  in  making  known  to 
our  readers  tlie  appearance  of  another 
work  on  the  same  science,  which  con- 
tains quite  as  much  useful  matter  as 
that  of  Paris  and  Fonblanque,  which 
contains  none  of  the  uncalled-for  addi- 
tions that  disfigured  and  encumbered 
theirs,  and  which  may  be  had  for  about 
one  half  of  its  price.  This  is  the  Ame- 
rican treatise  of  Dr  Beck  of  New  York, 
as  recently  re-publislied  in  London  by 
Mr  William  Dunlop,  the  same  gentle- 
man whose  excellent  lectures  on  me- 
dical jurisprudence  attracted  so  large  a 
share  of  public  attention,  last  year, 
here  in  Edinburgh. 

Dr  Andrew  Duncan,  junior,  has 
given  an  elaborate  and  scientific  re- 
view of  the  original  work  of  Beck, 
in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgi- 
calJournal  of  July  1824.,  and  which 
concludes  in  these  words:  *'  Under  the 


unassuming  title  of  Elements  of  Me- 
dical Jurisprudence,  Dr  Beck  has  pre- 
sented us  with  a  comprehensive  sys- 
tem, which  embraces  almost  every 
valuable  fact  or  doctrine  relating  to 
it.  Each  of  its  diversified  depart- 
ments has  been  investigated  so  minute- 
ly, that  few  cases  can  occur  in  practice, 
in  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  seek 
elsewhere  for  farther  information." 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  add  anything 
to  this  eulogy  of  so  competent  a  judge, 
in  so  far  as  the  original  work  is  con- 
cerned. But  we  must  remark,  that 
Mr  Dunlop  has  performed  his  edito- 
rial duties  in  a  manner  highly  ho- 
nourable to  himself,  and  so  as  to  con- 
fer great  additional  value  on  the  Eng-  ' 
lish  edition  of  Dr  Beck's  book,  as 
compared  with  the  American  one. 
Being  in  correspondence  with  his  au- 
thor, he  has  avowedly  profited  large- 
ly by  his  communications  and  correc-  * 
tions,  down  even  to  the  last  page  of 
his  appendix :  but  this  is  not  the  chief 
matter.  Mr  Dunlop  having  served 
long,  and  with  much  distinction,  in 
both  hemispheres,  as  a  surgeon  in 
our  army,  and  having,  moreover,  ob- 
tained access  to  the  nrivate  journals 
kept  by  the  distinguisned  lawyer  who 
now  presides  over  the  Justiciary  Court 
here  in  Scotland,  has,  from  both  these 
sources  of  information,  been  enabled 
to .  increase  to  a  prodigious  extent 
the  value  of  the  American  book  he 
had  undertaken  to  edit  He  has  add- 
ed, in  the  shape  of  notes,  a  great 
numher  of  most  curious  Scotch  cases, 
altogether  unknown  to  IMessrs  Paris 
and  Fonblanque ;  and  these,  of  course, 
reported  in  a  style  of  the  most  per- 
fect, and,  indeed,  authoritative  ac- 
curacy. The  results  of  his  own  mi- 
litary practice  are  communicated  in 
the  same  shape:  these  often  throw 
new  and  important  light  on  the  topics 
under  discussion,  so  as  to  render  them 
extremely  valuable  to  professional 
readers ;  and  they  are  always  pre- 
sented in  a  style  so  natural  and  origi- 
nal, that,  we  are  quite  sure,  they 
must  add  greatly  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  book  among  the  great  mass  of 
readers.     It  is  really  quite  delightful 
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to  come  upon  one  of  those  picturesque 
anecdotes^  detailed  with  all  the  vigour 
and  spirit  of  the  Quorum  pars  magna 
feeling,  in  the  midst  of  merely  scien- 
tific details. 

Paris  and  Fonblanque's  book  is  in 
three  octavos.  The  present  work  is  not 
printed  in  such  grand  style,  nor  on 
naif  so  fine  paper ;  but  it  contains  (the 
English  ctlition  we  mean)  everything 
really  and  particularly  useful  in  the 
other,  in  one  business-like,  closely 
printed,  thick  octavo  of  G4^  pages,  at 
ONE  HALF  of  the  price.  We  are  sure 
we  hive  said  quite  enough  to  fix  some 
portion  of  public  attention  on  the  book, 
and  this  is  all  we  wished  to  do.  The 
ignorant  state  in  which  Jurymen  con- 
tinually come  to  the  consideration  of 
points  of  medical  evidence  on  criminal 
trials,  is  truly  lamentable.  In  re[!;ard[to 
men  of  .any  habits  of  rcadihg,  it  is  really 
sinful ;  and  certainly  not  the  less  so, 
because  the  works  which  they  ought 
to  read  and  master  happen  to  be  about 
the  most  interesting  and  amusing  books 
in  the  whole  world.  The  work  of 
Beck  and  Dunlop  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  interesting  that  even 
the  merest  literary  lounger  could  take 
up  to  dissipate  the  ennui  of  his  sofa. 
We  know  of  no  romances  half  so  in- 
teresting as  the  real  *'  tales  of  terror" 
to  be  found  scattered  over  these  pages ; 
and  not  a  few  of  these,  being  American 
and  Scotch,  have  never  before  maile 
their  appearance,  in  any  shape  at  all, 
accessible  to  the  general  reader. 

There  is  one  remark  more  which  we 


roust  make.  In  this  book  all  sorts  of 
information  in  regard  to  the  treatment 
of  persons  wounded,  poisoned,  half- 
strangled,  half-drowned,  &c.  are  to  be 
found ;  and  when  we  think  of  the  in- 
numerable instances  every  day  occur- 
ring, in  which  so  much  benefit  might 
be  fieri ved  from  the  possession  of  this 
kind  of  knowledge,  we  really  cannot 
hesitate  about  saying  that  the  work  be- 
fore us  ought  to  take  its  place  upon  the 
shelf  of  the  country  gentleman's  and 
farmer's  library,  esjiecially  in  remote 
and  wild  parts  of  the  country,  even  if 
there  were  no  chance  of  the  possessor 
being  called  upon  to  prepare  himself 
for  any  duties  but  strictly  domestic 
ones.  We  have  little  doubt  that  a  book 
so  full  of  facts  and  sense,  and  got  up 
with  such  an  honourable  disdain  of 
those  fashionable  arts,  which  never 
ought  to  have  any  admission  where 
facts  and  sense  are  the  matters  in  hand, 
must  soon  command  general  attention  ; 
and  we  certainly  have  no  doubt  at  all, 
that,  if  it  commands  attention,  it  will 
retain  favour. 

A  great  many  of  our  first  medical 
writers  have  been  wags  in  their  way  ; 
and  assuredly  Air  Dunlop  displays  a 
noble  share  of  this  characteristic  hu- 
mour, as  well  as  of  the  higher  quali- 
ties with  which  that  has  so  oflen  been 
combined.  His  notes  are,  many  of 
them,  quite  delicious.  One  wishes 
there  were  enough  of  them  to  make  a 
book  by  themselves.  But  all  this,  per- 
haps, in  due  time. 


GENTLEMANLY  EXPOSTULATION,  OR  A  HARD  HIT  AT  THE  SECRETARY.* 

Sir, — In  No.  XVIIL  of  Nocies  Ambrosiancc,  in  your  Magazine  for  this 
roonth,  Mr  Secretary  Dr  Mullion,  I  perceive,  chants  from  an  ancient  Morn- 
ing Chronicle  Mr  Bowring's  answer  to  his  song.  I  am  inducetl  to  request  tht* 
favour  of  your  attention  to  this,  on  account  of  a  doubtless  nnintendtd  misre- 

resentation  which  occurs  all  the  way  through  it,  and  which,  as  an  honest  man, 
am  sure  you  will  have  no  objection  to  correct  in  your  next  Number.  Mr 
Bowring  is  made  to  sing  at  the  end  of  every  verse, — "  Then,  hen  boys,  down 
go  we  !"  Now,  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  from  which  I  read  it,  (the  paper 
for  Dec.  29,  1821.,)  the  last  line  of  each  verse  is  distinctly, — "  Then,  ()  !  boys, 
down  go  we !"  How  tliis  mistake  originated  I  cannot  conjecture  unless  the 
Morning  Chronicle  in  question  was  a  Scotch  ctlition  of  it,  or  IVIr  Secretary 
Dr  Mullion  was,  at  the  time  of  chanting,  like  Mr  North,  half  asleep.  As  all, 
however,  concurred  in  the  goodness  of  the  song,  objecting  only  to  the  oz//-o/- 
ihf'wajf  criff  (as  Mr  North  expresses  it,)  which  was  not  really  there,  I  trust 
that,  when  informed  of  their  mistake,  they  will  do  Mr  Bowring  the  justice  to 
acknowledge,  that  his  English  is  at  least  as  good  as  liis  Russian. 
Relying  on  your  candour  on  this  occasion, 

I  remain,  Sir, 

-^/.  4M,  1823.  e. 
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Danger,  long  travel,  want,  or  vroc, 

Suon  cliange  the  form  that  best  we  know— 

And  blanch  at  once  the  hair ; 
Hard  toil  can  roughen  form  and  fiice. 
Nor  does  old  age  a  wrinlde  trace. 

More  deeply  than  despair. 
Happy  whom  none  of  these  befall. 
But  this  poor  Gytnif  knew  them  all. 

Mabmion. 


It  was  now  the  depth  of  autumn ; 
and,  according  to  an  immemorial  cus- 
tom, the  poorer  inhabitants  of  Debret- 
zin^  whose  lands  lie  at  several  days' 
journey  from  their  homes,  pursued 
their  way  across  the  sandy  plains  ;  the 
greater  portion  in  droskies,  or  little 
waggons,  and  not  a  few  on  small^ 
lean-looking  horses. 

On  the  produce  of  these  acres, 
though  situated  so  far  from  them, 
depend  their  almost  only  hopes  of 
sustenance,  and  thitheri  ftr  a  week  or 
so,  twice  or  thrice  every  year,  do  they 
journey  with  their  families,  as  culti« 
vation,  seed-time,  and  harvest,  call  for 
their  presence. 

''  Thrice  did  they  cross  the  shade 
of  night,"  and  three  times  did  the 
horn,  blown  beneath  the  morning  sun^ 
summon  them  to  arise  and  be  going, 
ere  they  hailed,  at  the  base  of  the 
great  Carpathian  chain,  the  scantily 
tilled  fields,  enclosed  with  ranges  of 
thinly  scattered  poplars ;  the  only  in- 
heritance which  nad  descended  to 
tliem  from  their  fathers.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  hours,  they  came  to  a  spot 
marked  out  by  a  gibbet,  on  which  a 
criminal  had  been  hanged,  and  the 
road  branches  out  from  a  central  spot 
in  many  directions ;  the  cavalcade 
paused. 

After  a  short  halt,  to  permit  of  a 
general  palaver,  and  interchange  of 
amicable  greetings,  it  divided  itself 
into  various  portions ;  waggons  drove 
to  right  and  left,  accompanied  or  fol- 
lowed by  panniered  horses,  bearing 
women  and  children ;  while  perchance 
a  listless  donkey  lagged  in  the  rear, 
with  its  burthen  of  kitchen  utensils. 
Behind  all,  stalked  the  brawny  pea- 
sant, with  his  long  whip,  which,  ever 
and  anon,  he  threw  out  before  him, 
and  smacked  over  the  heads  of  the 
^   Jadfd  animala,  at  a   rale*bearer   of 


threatening  castigation ;  his  wide,  hea- 
vy jack-boots  impeding  Uie  journey 
he  strove  to  cheer  with  a  timeous  whiff 
of  tobacco  smoke,  a  loud  shrill  whistle, 
or  the  chanting  of  some  old,  rude, 
half-forgotten  Sclavonian  ditty. 

The  area  of  cultivation  consisted  of 
small  fields,  or  rather  patches  of  wheat, 
mingled  with  rye,  oats,  or  maize,  the 
last  of  which  predominated,  from  its 
being  the  most  productive  in  crop, 
averaging  generally  in  the  rate  of  thir- 
ty-fold. No  houses  being  erected,  as 
no  one  took  up  a  permanent  residence 
in  the  neighbourhood,  the  sound  of 
the  hammer  echoed  in  a  hundred  quar- 
ters over  the  plain,  as  each  family 
busied  itself  in  fitting  up  an  abode, 
such  as  -was  requisite  for  accommoda- 
tion during  the  time  of  harvest,  vary- 
ing in  shape  and  dimensions,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  intended  to  be 
packed  in  the  interior,  or  as  the  geni- 
ality of  the  weather  seemed  to  war- 
rant. Some  constructed  tents,  by  fix- 
ing four  poles  in  the  ground  at  right 
angles,  stretching  a  blanket  between 
them,  and  covering  in  the  top  by 
means  of  skins  or  oUed  cloth.  Otner?, 
by  nailing  boards  together,  erected 
booths  more  fit  for  shelter  and  com- 
fort ;  while  many  contented  themselves 
with  simply  sleeping  in  their  oblong 
wagons,  screened  from  the  cold  and 
moisture  of  night  by  the  envelope- 
ments  of  a  coarse  cloak,  or,  by  bur- 
rowing, like  pigs  in  a  barn -yard,  be- 
neath bundles  of  fresh  straw. 

It  was  now  evening.  Surmounted 
by  masses  of  picturesque  and  i]lumi« 
natcd  clouds,  the  great  sun  was  sink- 
ing majestically  behind  the  mountain 
boimdary  of  the  west.  The  voice  of 
song  continued  from  the  woodlands, 
as  the  birds  chanted  their  vesper 
hymns,  and  «L^Em^>\!Ci>a3 
notonoua  sound,  Y^«  ^^  ^i 
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thousand  little  bells,  was  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance, which  was  a(tcrwards  discover- 
ed \fi  proceed  from  innumerable  frogs, 
collected  around  the  margin  of  the 
swamps  and  marshy  grounds.     The 
Tarious  encampments  were  now  almost 
finished ;  and  the  cattle  enjoyed,  be- 
side them,  the  privilege  of  a  conscien- 
tiously long  tctner,  to  make  up  mat- 
ters with  their  masters,  and  unnihilate 
the  marks  and  remembrances  of  fa- 
tigue, encountered  in  a  long  and  diffi- 
cmt  journey.    The  men,  in  their  loose 
cloaks,  durmg  the  time  that  prepara- 
tions were  making  for  the  evening 
meal,  rested  before  the  line  of  huts,  in 
the  fine,  serene  sunshine,  smoking 
pipes,  and  making  observations  on  the 
changes  of  the  landscape,  over  which 
their  eyes  wandered ;  wnile,  here  and 
there,  might  be  seen  some  one  of  the 
younger  females,  passing  to,  or  re- 
turning, with  the  pipkin  on  her  head, 
from  the  stream  that  flowed  beneath  its 
fringe  of  pollards,  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  enclosures.  Among  these 
was  Theresa,  the  heroine  of  our  little 
itory,  whom  we  shall  briefly  introduce. 
This  Hungarian  beauty  was  now  in 
her  twentieth  vear,  fair  as  a  lily  of 
the  brook ;  ana,  though  bom  to  the 
estate  almost  of  a  peasant,  nature  had 
beneficently  endowed  her  with  those 
gentle  and  delicate  feelings,  which  can 
alone  add  lustre  to  a  higher  station, 
and  form  the  only  real  distinguishing 
excellcnoe  of  female  character.    With 
her  aged  parents,  who  were  alike  con- 
tented, virtuous,  and  respected  by  all 
who  knew  them,  she  had  come  up 
from  their  home  at  Debretziu,  to  as- 
«st  in  the  labours  of  the  harvest.    In 
stature  she  was  rather  below  the  com- 
mon, and  more  slender  than  other- 
wise ;  but  her  form  was  elegant  in  the 
extreme.  She  had  none  of  that  clown- 
ish heaviness  and  insipidity  about  her, 
which  seems  to  hang  like  a  dim  win- 
try cloud  over  a  countenance,  which 
is  thereby  rendered  unmeaning,  though 
well  favoured ;  but,  in  the  grace  of  her 
gait,  and  in  the  expressive  quickness  of 
her  eye,  dwelt  tlie  hfe  and  anima- 
.doD^  which  conununicate  themselves 
to  others.    There  is  no  doubt,  in  a 
word^  that  she  was  a  bright,  sweet 
little  creature;  and  whoever  glanced 
down  for  a  moment  at  her  small  foot 
and  taper  ankle,  knew  at  once  that 
the  eUstifB.form  to  which  it  belonged 
mu  ooB  if  fairy  agility. 
She  bad  reachSt  the  stream :  one 
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foot  rested  on  a  stone  a  Uttle  in  from 
the  brink.;  and,  with  her  right  hand, 
die  was  dipping  down  the  pitcher, 
while,  with  the  other,  she  supported 
herself  by  catching  hold  of  a  wild 
lilac  busn  which  grew  behind  her, 
when  she  was  accosted  unawares  by  a 
voice,  which  caused  her  to  start,  as 
she  had  perceived  no  one,  and  deemed 
herself  alone  in  the  solitary  place. 
Turning  round  to  whence  the  sound 
came,  sne  saw  an  old  man  rising  up 
firom  the  flowery  bank,  whereon  he 
seemed  to  have  been  resting,  clad  in 
the  habit  of  a  Cygani  or  Gypsy ;  and, 
as  people  belonging  to  tlie  wandering 
trioe  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  secc 
tion  of  the  country,  his  appearance, 
after  the  first  startle  of  surprise  was 
over,  excited  no  alarm. 

"  This  is  a  fine,  calm  evening,  my 
child ;  may  I  have  a  draught  from  thy 
pitcher.?"  He  drank,  and  proceeded. 
"  Now,  by  the  sparkle  of  thine  eye, 
I  guess,  tliat  since  we  happen  to  be 
here  alone,  you  would  confess  to  me 
that  you  would  like  to  have  your  for- 
tune told.  Say  at  once,  now,  that  lam 
right.    Is  it  not  so,  my  sweet  girl .''" 

"  Nay,  now,"  returned  she,  making 
an  effort  to  draw  her  breath,  which 
her  momentary  surprise  seemed  to 
have  imi)eded,  and  blushing,  as  she 
lingered  to  answer  him ;  "  nay,  now, 
goal  father,  you  are  wrong,  believe 
me;  I  have  no  such  anxiety,  about 
me.     How  should  I,  pray,  now  ?" 

"  These  are  women's  words,"  an- 
swered the  Gypsy,  "  not  to  be  taken 
just  as  they  are  spoken ;  though,  like 
worn  coin,  they  sometimes  pass  car- 
rent  at  full  value.  There  is  one^ 
nay,  but  look  in  my  face — a  secret 
one,  in  whose  fate  and  fortune  you 
are  not  altogether  uninterested.  Turn 
not  away,  child ;  look  up,  and  tell  me, 
if  you  dare,  you  simpering  fairy,  that 
it  is  otherwise." 

Theresa  looked  half  playfully  at 
him.  "  That  may,  or  may  not  be. 
I  will  not  make  you  wiser.  You 
only  want  to  try  me ;  but,  if  I  iiad 
secrets,  I  know  how  to  keep  them,  my 
good  father.  Isn't  it  foolish  in  an  old 
man  like  you,"  added  she,  smilinp:, 
''  to  be  prying  into  a  poor  girl's 
thoughts.?  But — good  evening^I  am 
loitering  with  you  he're,  when  I  have 
Other  things  to  attend  to ;"  and  with 
this  .$he  stooped  down  to  raise  the 
pipkui  fi^  the  stone  on  whiefa  it 
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"  Nay— stop  but  for  a  moment,  my 
nigfatiDgale ;  I  ask  not  your  aecrets. 
But  what  would  you  say  were  I  to 
tell  you,  without  asking    you    any 

Suestions  at  all,  what  you  oftenest 
bink  about?  Love  promises  bring 
long  hours  of  thought  after  them,  be- 
fore they  come  to  their  fulfilment ;  as 
the  morning  sun  casts  before  him  many 
a  flattering  and  fleeting  ray,  before  he 
shews  his  bright  face  over  the  moun- 
tains. Sometimes  they  may  be  alto- 
gether forgotten,  when  uiange  of 
scene,  and  change  of  companions, 
bring  about  change  of  heart.  Yours 
are  not  so— if  I  have  any  skill  in  read- 
ing a  lesson  from  a  fair  face." 

'*  Old  man,  you  are  flattering  me. 
Farewell — I  must  away — good  even." 

*'  Nay,  nay — another  moment,  and 
I  have  done.  Methinks  I  see  one  who 
is  far  away ;  yet,  amid  strange  scenes, 
and  amid  strange  faces^  he  is  mindful 
of  his  home,  and  of  a  dwelling  still 
dearer  than  his  home.  It  standi  on 
the  bank  of  a  stream — ^its  windows 
look  to  the  east — and  at  each  side  of 
the  door  are  two  biAerry  bushes.  He 
is  mindful  of  a  love  be  Idft  there ;  ah ! 
as  mindful  as  ever  you  could  be  of  such 
a  one.  It  will  be  well  for  you  both, 
when  the  wars  are  over,  and  the  wea* 
pons  put  into  their  sheaths.  Now, 
you  look  down,  and  sigh.  I  knew  that 
I  had  something  which  you  would  like 
to  hear." 

^'  How  can  you,  who  are  an  old  man, 
speak  such  silly  things?  or  how  can  you 
know  anything  about  foreign  parts,  or 
-  about  people  you  have  never  seen  ?  I 
^  could  almost  think — ^but  I  am  a  fool- 
ish girl,  or  I  would  not  stand  listening 
to  your  nonsense,  as  earnestly  as  if  it 
were  one  of  Father  Nicholas's  sermons. 
Really,  I  am  foolish,  and  the  evening 
coming  down  so  heavily,"  she  added, 
pointing  to  the  hills,  whose  declivities 
were  darkening  to  azure,  and  to  the 
mass  of  sombre  doud  above  them,  from 
whose  margin  the  gold  of  day  was  de- 
caying, and  lifted  up  her  pitcher  to  de- 
part. 

''  Let  me  look  at  your  hand  a  mo- 
ment— ^but  a  moment,  then,  since  you 
have  no  patience  with  me,  and  care  not 
to  hear  my  prattle,  however  flill  of  good 
things,  and  fair  promises,  and  I  uiall 
tell  you  in  a  breath,  fidr  flower,  whether 
the  futuise  shall  be  sunshiny  or  sombred 
with  clouds,  like  yon.  Why  do  you 
hesitate  ?  Do  you  doubt  my  skill  ?  In- 


deed, you  have  soon  come  to  think 
yourself  very  wise." 

Theresa  stretched  forth  her  small 
white  hand  to  him ;  and,  turning  up 
the  palm  of  it,  she  looked  in  his  noe^ 
as,  with  a  semblance  of  serious  thought, 
he  cast  his  eye  along  the  lines  of  life* 

'^  Now  I  know  your  destiny,  The- 
resa— Is  not  that  your  name  ? 

She  looked  at  nim  perplexed,  and 
then  nodded  assent.  He  Uien  added, 
¥dth  a  degree  of  fervour,  as  he  gaied 
over  her  beauties  with  a  more  than 
momentary  steadfastness,  which  made 
her  shrink,  and  turn  away  ho*  eyes 
from  him,  ''  He  whom  you  love,  Tne« 
resa, — ^he  who  loves  thee  as  his  soul,  is 
not  far  distant.  I,  who  ^perhaps  have 
never  gazed  on  you  before,  am  prophet 
enough  to  assure  you  of  this ;  and  4o 
you  still  doubt  my  skill  ?  Lo,  the  truth 
is  at  hand,  and  the  flight  of  time  shall 
not  be  far,  till  my  words  be  made  sood. 
But  there  are  leisure  hours  till  then ; 
and  I  leave  these  things,  my  fair  girl, 
for  your  dream  this  night.  I  bargain- 
ed ror  no  fee — but  you  will  not  itfuse 
me  this;"  and,  gently  pressing  her 

S 'elded  hand,  he  raised  her  fingers  to 
s  lips, — ''  it  is  a  sufficient  reward  fbr 
my  fortune-telling.  Despise  not  a  Cy« 
gani  hereafter.  Weeds  are  but  flow- 
ers under  a  meaner  name.  Grood-night, 
and  may  Heaven  bless  you." 

With  a  mind  overflowing  with  me- 
ditation, Theresa  returned  home ;  and, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  evening, 
her  mother  observed  her  nensive  and 
silent.  She  sate,  seemingly  attentive 
to  what  was  going  on,  yet  absent  when 
spoken  to,  and  more  inclined  to  gaie 
into  the  fire,  than  to  look  her  neigh- 
bour in  the  face. 

Night  passed  over,  with  many  a 
dream  peaceful  or  perturbed;  and, 
with  the  morning  sun,  all  were  astir, 
and  preparing  for  the  field  labours. 
Theresa,  like  Juliet,  was  willing  to 
mistake  the  nightingale  for  the  lark, 
such  a  paradise  of  vision  floated  before 
her  heated  imagination ;  nevertheless, 
she  arose  with  the  rest,  partook  of  their 
idight  breakfast,  and  with  her  sidde 
thrown  over  her  arm,  jMssed  forth  in 
the  early  sunlight  to  the  labours  of 
harvest.  To  we  buoyant  mind,  toil 
is  scarcely  an  efibrt ;  the  birds  sang, 
and  the  flowers  bloomed ;  the  waters 
made  a  pleasant  sound,  and  hour  after 
hour  naased  raigidlY  taig|  ^  ^^^/VViifc" 
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before  felt  such  a  delight  in  the  soft 
brene,  and  the  verdant  landscape. 

When  the  sultry  day  had  journeyed 
bVy  beholding  an  industrious  band  ga- 
taarins  in  the  treasures  which  Provi- 
dence nad  furnished  so  liberally  for 
thdr  support,  and  the  evening  star 
bod  arisen  to  light  them  on  their 
homeward  road,  Theresa  started,  and 
her  heart  went  a-fluttering,  when  the 
bond  of  females  were  met  by  the  same 
old  Gypsy,  who  was  loitering  by  the 
wayaide.  She  knew  not  whether  his 
eye  had  singled  her  out  or  not,  as  she 
turned  away  her  head  to  avoid  his  gaze ; 
but,  when  they  had  passed  on  a  little 
way,  she  glanced  behmd,  and  saw  him 
maJdng  up  to  the  men,  who  were  es- 
corting the  loaded  wains.  Like  an 
idler,  who  had  nought  but  his  amuse- 
ment in  view,  he  turned  back  again 
with  them ;  and,  at  a  bend  of  the  road, 
Theresa,  mounting  on  a  stone,  saw  him 
in  conference  with  her  father. 

With  that  hospitality  so  character- 
istic of  the  Hungarian  peasantry,  he 
WW  invited  to  partake  of  the  evening 
meal;  and,  wnen  all  were  duly  re- 
freshed, the  old  men  of  the  party  re- 
plenished their  pipes,  and  seated  thcm- 
aelvea  on  the  temporary  settle  before 
the  door. 

''Have  youbeenlongin  these  parts?" 
said  old  Peter  Shemnltz  to  the  Cygani, 
after  an  hour's  conversation  and  fel- 
lowship had  made  them  better  ac- 
quainted ;  ''  or  do  you  reside  at  a  dis- 
tance?" 

"  You  may  as  well  ask  the  direc- 
tion to  Cain's  dwelling  as  to  mine. — 
We  are  none  of  your  shell-fish  that 
grow  to  the  rock.  As  the  swallow  pass- 
es from  country  to  counti^,  so  pass  we 
from  town  to  town.  WiU  you  have 
ft  little  music  ?" 

"  What  can  you  give  us?" 

''Why,  almost  what  you  choose,  on 
violin  or  dudel-sack — Zrinii's  March, 
Maria  Carlvitch,  the't^ong  of  Istolar, 
or  anything  you  like.  I  have  brought 
a  famous  pipe  from  Vienna." 

"  So  you  have  been  at  the  great 
dtj ;  come  tell  us  something  about  it. 
'Til  said  all  the  great  kings  are  there, 
carousing  afker  the  wars  are  over." 

"True,  indeed,"  said  the  Cygoni, 
•miling ;  ''  the  times  are  miraculous- 
ly changed.  The  French  lion  has  at 
length  been  i»ught  in  the  toils ;  and 
I  hope  that  %  long  peace  will  bring 
yn^fcrityuidpienty  along  with  it." 


*'  Come  tell  us  what  you  saw.  It 
is  a  mighty  tine  thing  to  have  seen 
the  world.  'Tis  said  the  Emperor^s 
town  is  ten  times  as  big  as  Pesth." 

"  Truly  I  cannot  exactly  tell,  but 
an  immense  place  it  is  without  doubt ; 
and  so  rich  and  fine !  Ah  !  if  you  only 
saw  the  nobles  there,  with  their  crosses 
and  golden  stars,  galloping  through 
the  streets  in  their  grand  chariots  !— 
if  you  only  saw  the  palaces,  and  the 
churches,  and  the  castles,  you  should 
never  think  any  more  of  Pesth,  and 
its  bridge  of  boats.  But  other  things 
than  seeing  rare  sights  caused  mc  to 
travel.  I  had  an  only  son,  and  he 
was  called  away  to  join  the  anny ;  for 
we  borderers  of  Transylvania  must  all 
be  trained  up  as  soldiers.  He  was  my 
only  son ;  and,  after  he  was  torn  from 
his  home,  I  heard  nothing  of  him  for 
years.  I  had  none  to  leave  behind  me, 
none  to  care  for  me,  and  of  what  value 
is  life  to  a  man  in  that  case  ?  The 
ncwi  of  bloody  battles  came  to  us  oft- 
en and  often,  as  the  sound  of  far-off 
thunder  comes  upon  the  wind ; — the 
yearnings  of  a  Other's  heart  are  diffi- 
cult to  be  borne ; — so,  having  braced 
my  little  bundle  on  my  sliouldcrs, 
and  taken  my  staff  into  my  hand,  I 
even  locketl  the  door  of  my  widowed 
hut,  and  set  out,  on  what  many  would 
reckon  a  fool's  journey." 

"  Was  it  so  ? — What  success  had 
you  in  your  travels  ?  I  dare  say  you 
found  him  out  after  all  ?" 

"  Alas !  you  urge  me  to  recall  heavy 
thoughts  to  my  mind,  but- 
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No,  no ;  save  yourself  the  pains. 
We  understand  that  he  perished  ou 
the  field  of  battle." 

"  Yes,  indeed  he  did ;  but  it  was 
some  consolation  to  my  old  heart  {here 
he  wiped  his  eyes)  to  find,  that  he  still 
lived  in  the  remembrance  of  his  com- 
rades, who  cherished  his  memory  with 
a  fond  regard,  and  w^clcomed  the  fa- 
ther from  love  to  his  son.  There  was 
one  of  them  who  had  long  been  his 
tent^fellow,  and  had  stood  by  his  side 
in  many  an  action,  in  many  an  hour 
of  danger.  By  the  by,  he  came  from 
this  very  neighbourhood.  IJis  fore- 
fathers had  possessed  a  place  at  War- 
lada  for  many  generations ;  till  forced, 
in  his  father  s  time,  to  mortgage  it. — 

His  name  was  Ludovico 1  forget 

what  more." 

"  Ludovico  Marlin ! — I  knew  him 
well,  1  knew  hira  well ! — Theresa,"  he 
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cried,  turning  rounil  his  head  towwU     the  eolden  ninsIuDe  U7  OD  the  nde* 
the  cabin  door, — "  Thereu,  here  u     of  t£c  far-off  C«Tpalhiui  failli;  and, 

one  who  has  ieen "  fringing  the    exieniivc  plain,   irow 

"  So  you  knew  him  i"  said  the  Cy-     dark  forctte,  which,  in  tereral  placca, 
bounded  the  horium. 

A  delicious  odour  wai  wafted  on  tlw 
((entle  breeze  from  the  luxniiantwild- 
flowere ;  and  the  wide  air  was  muiical 
with  the  Bong'of  birda.  There**  lag- 
ged behind  with  Eome  of  her  comp^. 
nioni,  who  failed  not  to  remark  tbs 
feverishncM  of  her  looka,  and  the  lan- 
guor that  slept  on  her  heavy  eyelid  ; 
but  bIic  Gmiled  away  their  inquirici; 
listened,  or  hccmed  to  liEten,  to  their 
carols,  as  she  pointed  out  the  beauties 
of  hill  and  dale  that  expanded  around 
tlietn.  The  Gypsy  loitered  with  her 
father  at  tile  ctosi  which  parted  their 
several  roatls ;  and  when  Ttiereia  came 
up,  he  took  her  by  the  hand,  bade 
God  bless  her,  and  departed. 

If  the  reader  is  particularly  ansiona 
to  know  what  kind  of  harvest  tbne 
peaunts  had  to  depend  upon  for  their 
next  ycar'fl  aubslEtcnce,  we  hare  the 
incfiUblepleaBureorassuringhim  that 


him, — LudoTico!— For  years  many, 
and  full  of  pleasure,  he  ate  at  my 
board,  and  wanned  himself  at  my 
bumble  hearth ;  though  he  wta  no 
doubt  bom  to  a  better  fate.  Our  part- 
ing was  as  the  tearing  asuniler  of  the 
uearest  and  dearcit  of  kindred,  though, 

Soor  fellow,  his  only  hold  upon  us  waa 
is  good  cdntluct,  and  our  ovm  corn, 
pasnon ;  for  his  parents,  who  were 
once  in  better  circumstances,  died  ear- 
ly, and  left  him  011  tlie  wide  world, 
unprotected  and  an  orphan. — And  are 
we  to  see  him  so  soon  again?  The 
news  is  like  a  cordial  to  my  heatL" 

"  So  you  are  tlie  man  I  am  in  search 
of?"  said  the  Cygani,  catching  hold  of 
Itis  hand.  "  Tiiat  morning  on  which 
I  parted  from  liim,  he  asked  me 
through  what  part  of  Hun[;ary  lay  my 

road;    and,  on  asceiUining  ttiat  I  „  ... 

journeyed  this  way  on  my  homeward     he  may  keep  his  mind  eaiy  on  that 


route  to  Buda,  he  begged  of  me 
search  out  i'ctcr  Sheranilz,  and  tell 
him  of  his  welfare." 

Peter  scarcely  refrained  from  hug- 
ging the  Gypsy, — "Thereaa,"he  cried, 
"  Theresa,  my  love,  bring  us  out  a 
flagon  of  your  elder  wine,  and  let  us 
make  merry.  Girl,  why  do  you  stand 
there  moping  ?  moke  haste  ! — Vou 
liSTC  Iweii  crying,  child ; — a  pretty 
occasion,  too,  surely." 

The  wine  was  set  down,  and  dr- 
elcd;  the  pipes  whiffi.-d;  the  jest  and 
the  rang  went  round ;  and  the  CygO' 
ni,  elevated  with  the  good  cheer,  shook 
off  the  weight  of  years ;  and,  os  he 
pressed  his  duilel-sack  with  might 
and  main,  he  fuileil  not  to  make  it 
"  discourse  most  eloquent  music,"  till 
twilight  had  sombrcil  into  night,  and 
the  glittering  stars  were  high  in  the 
forehead  of  heaven. 

Kotwith  standing  the  most  kind  and 
hospitable  entreaties,  the  Cygjni  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  consent  to  an 
abode  among  them  for  a  few  davs. 
When  sunrise  warned  ttie  local  colo- 
■ny  to  the  fields,  tlie  old  man  buckled 
his  knapsack  on  his  back,  and,  taking 
his  ataffin  ham],  prepared  for  hie  on- 
ward pilgrimage.    All  set  out  toge- 


Ds  the  crop  was  considerably 
aoovc  an  average  one ;  and  day  after 
day  beheld  them  with  grateful  hearts 
gathering  in  the  bountiful  provinon 
which  a  kind  Providence  had  willed 
for  their  wants ;  but,  with  leave,  we 
shall  let  them  alone,  until  oil  be  cut 
down,  bundled  up,  and  stored  into  the 
waggons;  while  we  return,  in  the 
meantime,  to  the  city  of  Debretiin, 
and  endeavour  to  find  something  there 
to  fill  up  whst  might  otherwise  prove 
a  vacuum  with  respect  to  interest. 

After  six  years'  participation  with 
the  great  army  of  the  Germanic  Kro- 
pirc,  of  the  fatigues,  borrora,  and  ca- 
sualties of  war,  Ludovico  had  returned 
to  his  native  place.  The  field  of  I<eip- 
sia,  so  fatal  to  Naj>oleon,  was  tliat  in 
which  he  had  last  been  octively  engl- 
ged  ;  and  though  he  had  received 
wounds  in  less  desperate  encounten, 
from  chat  great  battle  he  had  escaped 
unbaimed.  From  that  time  his  mili- 
tary career  was  restricted  to  garrison 
duty,  till  the  arrangement,  resulting 
from  the  throne-overthrowing  victory 
of  Waterloo,  once  more  shed  a  hope  m 
happy  days  through  the  wide  extent 
tinent,  and  restored  manv  ■ 
soldier  to  the  boMia  aC  Mn 


morning  wat  calm  and  del^htfVil ;         From  ftic    c8t«A^si"MioA.  ^l»^*  ^ 
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HnngBry,  it  results^  that  the  tcDure  of 
property  is  next  to  unaltenhle— «  c(*r- 

^  tain  way  of  maintaining  the  state  of 
TMialnge  to  which  the  great  hodj  of 
the  people  is  subjectedy  as  their  chums, 
.  wlum  preferred,  can  be  carried  in  all 
cases  of  emergency,  even  from  the  Her- 
renstahl,  or  court  held  by  the  nobles 
on  their  own  estates,  where  they  are 
bat  little  likely  to  obtain  imnartial 
jitttioe,  to  the  general  council  of  tne  na- 
tion, at  O&n.  From  the  operation  of 
an  ancient  edict,  stUl  enforced,  pro« 
perty  may  be  transferred  on  a  mort* 
gage  for  thirty  years ;  but,  at  the  ex- 
piry of  that  term,  it  is  redeemable  by 
the  lineal  descendants  of  the  ancient 
proprietors. 

Before  Ludovico  was  bom,  the  small 
property  which,  from  immemorial 
time,  had  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 

•  Marlin  family,  passed,  with  this  feu- 
dal burden  of  course  upon  it,  into  the 
possession  of  strsugers,  who,  doubtless, 
reckoned  themselves  secure  in  lasting 
occupation  ;  for,  in  the  lowly  estate  of 
a  peasant,  the  only  son  had  been  per- 
mitted to  grow  up  to  manhood,  and 
had  been  drawn  away  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  in  the  conscriptions  for  the 
army.  The  time,  at  which  restitution 
could  be  demanded,  had  now  well 
passed  on.  A  large  placard  was  exhi- 
oited  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  house  of 
the  Rent-richter ;  and,  failing  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  claimant,  with  adequate 
proofs  of  his  consanguinity,  the  estate 
passed,  within  a  montli,  irretrievably 
into  the  hands  of  the  present  occupier. 
Fortunately,  at  this  very  era,  fate 
put  it  into  the  power  of  our  younc  sol- 
dier to  make  a  personal  demand  for 
the  restitution  of  his  paternal  estate  ; 
and,  immediately  on  his  return  to  De- 
bretzin,  he  laid  uis  claims  before  the 
constituted  authorities ;  and  as  imme- 
diately were  they  attended  to.  For, 
to  conciliate  the  lower  orders,  this 
Inranch  of  their  claims  upon  the  state 
is  most  assiduously  attended  to,  and 
the  occupant,  knowing  that  no  coun- 
tenance will  be  given  either  to  liti^- 
tion  or  refusal,  on  the  mortgage  bemg 
paid  up,  tacitly  left  the  house  and  ad- 
joining fields,  already  stripped  of  their 
autumnal  honours,  open  for  the  en- 
trance and  occupation  of  their  legiti- 
mate proprietor. 

With  all  possible  dispatch,  things 
were  put  into  order  ;  and  the  dwelling 

prepMredfiur  the  reception  of  the  young 

cmcerofbuBSMia;  for  to  that  rank  the 
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fortune  of  war,  and  his  own  ej^ertions, 
had  honourably  raised  him.  Though, 
from  the  absence  of  all  his  old  friends  on 
their  accustomed  harvest  excursion,  he 
was  literally  surrounded  by  strangers, 
yet  money  is  a  rare  talisman,  and  can 
work  wonders  which  might  startle  the 
most  profound  adept  in  alchemy.  In 
a  few  orief  days,  the  house  was  reple- 
nished in  a  style  to  which  it  had  not 
found  itself  equal  for  half  a  century. 
The  plots  were  weeded  and  delved  into 
trim ;  the  wild  wood  pruned  away ; 
and  the  vines  festooned  with  greater 
neatness  about  the  slender  pillars, 
which  form,  along  with  the  projecting 
roof,  common  to  the  better  houses 
throughout  the  country,  a  kind  of 
piazza,  where,  during  rainy  or  intense- 
ly warm  weather,  the  family  may  work, 
sit,  or  amuse  themselves. 

In  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  all 
Ludovico's  plans  were  executed — ^his 
grounds  set  in  order — and  his  house 
such  as  he  had  imaged  in  his  mind's 
eye ; — nor  could  he  look  upon  either, 
without  a  degree  of  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion, that  may  readuy  be  pardoned  to 
a  newly-created  landlord.  The  future 
appeared  bright  before  him  ;  hopeful- 
ness sate  upon  his  heart;  dreams, 
long  cherished,  seemed  verging  to- 
wards accomplishment ;  after  procras- 
tination and  absence,  the  anticipations 
•of  youthful  ardour  glowed  in  more 
agreeable  colours,  and  he  wearied  for 
the  time  when  Feter  Shcmnitz  and 
liis  family  should  return,  less  that 
they  might  wonder  at  his  wealth,  than 
that  he  might  shew  them  all  his  gra- 
titude, for  benefits  which  had  Ix^en 
conferred  without  expectation  of  fee 
or  rewartL 

Ten  days  hod  elapsed ;  and  the 
harvest  of  the  peasantry  of  Debretzin 
was  nearly  over ;  when,  one  evening, 
as  the  young  of  both  sexes  were  in- 
dulging themselves  in  their  accustom- 
ed dance  on  the  green  sward,  beneath 
the  lilac  trees,  the  Gypsy  again  made 
his  appearance.  He  stood  for  a  few 
minutes  looking  on  with  a  pleased 
countenance,  seemingly  participating 
of  the  ligbt-heartedness  of  youth; 
and,  perhaps,  revolving  in  mind  the 
many  happy  times,  when  long,  long 
ago,  on  tne  banks  of  the  far-off  Da- 
nube, he  himself  joined  in  similar  fes- 
tivitiei; — but  the  remembrance  either 
overcame  him,  or  some  other  thoughts 
called  Vi\m  aw«Y,  fot  \\e  shortly  turn- 
ed on  bia  \\ee\,  aivi^.  ^Xxvjedi  Vj  ^^ 
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faedge^row  of  pollards  down  to  the 
temporary  abode  of  Peter  Shemnitz. 

While  yet  at  some  distance,  he  de- 
scried the  old  man  on  his  bench  by 
the  door,  smoking  hisaccustomedpipe ; 
and,  as  he  approached  still  more  close- 
ly, was  somewhat  vexed  to  meet  with 
rather  a  cold  reception,  Peter  looking 
much  more  sombre  and  demure  than 
usual.  His  mind  seemed  either  other- 
wise occupied,  or  he  wished  not  to 
take  any  notice  of  him,  as  he  was  al- 
most upon  him  before  he  raised  his 
head,  or  wished  him  a  good  evening. 
The  old  man  started  from  his  reverie, 
but  immediately  recovering  himself, 
recognized  the  face  of  the  stranger, 
and  proffered  cordially  the  right  hand 
of  fhendship. 
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of  her  hand,  "  that  you  have  been 
unwell  since  I  saw  you.  Can  I  do 
anything  for  you  ?" 

Theresa,  turning  her  beautifUl,  but 
languid  eyes  from  nim,  looked  on  her 
father,  and  said,  "  My  dear  &ther, 
you  deceive  yourself;  I  have  nothing 
to  complain  of,  your  afi^tion  for  me 
deceives  you.  Believe  me,  I  am  wdl 
— nay,  shake  not  your  head^ — quite 
well.'' 

''  Yes,"  added  the  Cjgani,  smiling, 
''  I  insist  upon  her  being  quite  well ; 
as  I  have  returned  back  ail  the  way 
from  Debretzin,  on  a  special  errand 
to  her.  Theresa,  believe  me,  it  is 
true." 

Theresa  looked  anxiously  at  htm, 
and  heaved  an  involuntary  sigh  from 
So  you  have  come  back  to  see  us  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  that  made  her 
once  more,  have  you  ?  You  are  well  bosom  swell,  as  if  it  would  have  crack- 
met  ;  for  we  are  not  right  here.  Most  ed  the  girdle  that  surrounded  her 
of  your  people  pretend  to  skill  in  the  ap-    waist. 

plication  of  remedies ;  and  my  daug^-        "  Indeed,  it  is  quite  true.  A  young 

ter,  poor  soul,  is  ailing."  soldier  has  returned  to  his  home,  and 

"  What !  Theresa  ?"  is  making  bustling  preparations   to 

"  Yes  ;  I  have  but  one  daughter,    have  all  things  in  order  against  your 

and  I  am  afraid  to  lose  her.    Better    return.    Hither  have  I  come  at  his 

'twere  that  the  old  died  first ;  but    earnest  request,  to  remind  you  of  an 

why  should  I  dare  to  murmur  ?"  old  promise,  which  now  demands  im- 

"  Why,  she  looked  blooming  and    med^te  fulfilment — always  providing 

healthy  but  two  weeks  ago,  when  I  was    that  your  heart  remains  the  same  as 

here  ?"  when  that  promise  was  made." 

''It  is  exactly  since  that  time  that  I  Theresa  read  in  her  father's  fiuse 
have  observed  her  not  looking  well :  the  lines  of  doubt  and  anxiety ;  and, 
food  she  would  scarcely  look  at,  and  looking  round  to  the  Cygani,  ne  said; 
word  would  she  scarcely  speak  any.  "  To  whom  do  you  allude  ?  There  is 
Some  slow  fever  is,  I  am  afraid,  work-  but  one  person  alive  to  whom  my 
ing  within  her ;  but,  come  in,  and    daughter  shall,  with  my  consent,  give 

her  hand;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
that  person  is  &r  enough  away  yet, 
I'll  warrant  it.  Though,  droop  not, 
my  Theresa,  the  day  may  not  be  fkr 
distant,  when  the  separated  may  meet 
to  sunder  asain  no  more.  If  faith 
dwell  in  a  human  bosom,  fear  not. 
The  token  which  claims  you  may 
come  to—" 


you  shall  see  her  yourself. 

Theresa  started  up  from  her  seat  by 
the  hearth,  as  the  Cygani  entered; 
and  a  faintness  came  over  her  heart, 
insomuch,  that  her  head  sank  back  on 
the  wall,  but,  without  complaint,  she 
speedily  reassumed  oompcHiure,  and 
welcomed  back  the  stranger  to  their 
dwelUng.  "  That  man,"  she  thought, 
"  somehow  or  other  possesses  secrets,  <<  Knowest  thou  that  ?"  cried  the 
which  give  him  a  control  over  my  des-  Cygani,  drawing  f^om  his  breast  a 
tiny.  He  seems  to  know  more  of  golden  bracelet,  marked  with  the  let- 
what  lies  nearest  to  my  heart,  than  he  ters  T.  and  L. — "  Knowest  thou  this  ? 
seems  willing  to  make  me  aware  of.  — ^By  this  token  am  I  sent  to  claim 
Sure  he  must  be  the  bearer  of  evil     attention  to  my  errand  I" 


tidings — he  dares  not  to  leave  them 
unrevealed  ;  yet  he  has  not  the  heart 
to  communicate  them !  May  heaven 
strengthen  me  for  all  things !" 

"  Your  fkther  tells  me,  Theresa," 
•aid  the  gypsy,  gently  taking  hold 

Vol.  XVII. 


*'  Has  Ludovico  returned  ?"  asked 
Theresa  eagerly,  as  she  started  to  her 
f^t,  clasping  ner  hands  together,  as 
she  approached  the  gypsy — "  oh,  say 
he  is  well ! — Is  he  at  Debretiin  ?^- 
Oh,  he  will  be  here^  tatikv«c«  Vit  ^«?S3k 
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BOt  wait ;  he  will  be  here  to  see  us ! — 
Then  all  my  fears  and  my  dark  dreams 
are&lse.  Half  did  my  heart  assure  me 
that  he  had  fallen  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle ;  that  I — ^that  we  should  never  see 
biro  more." 

''  Stuff— staff,  Theresa/'  said  old 
Fster,  checking  her  ;  "  you  must  be 
wdil  now,  and  dream  so  no  more." 

"  Stuff— stuff,"  echoed  the  Cygani. 
"  On  the  word  of  an  old  man^  with 
one  foot  in  the  grave,  your  lover  is 
well,  and  awaits  your  arrival  at  Oe- 
bretzin.  He  could  not  get  away  im- 
Bkcdiatcly,  but  hurried  me  back  to  ap- 
prise you  of  his  arrival.  He  is  to  meet 
jou  on  your  road  home,  nevertheless, 
«iid  I  have  my  fears,  Theresa — why 
do  you  look  afraid,  girl  ? — that  when 
you  enter  Debretzin,  it  must'be  under 
a  different  name  than  that  with  which 
TOU  left  it  Nay,  but  you  need  not 
olush — neither  need  you  pout  and  try 
to  look  angry.  I  am  only  telling  you 
the  plain  truth." 

"  To-morrow  we  set  out  early,"  said 
old  Peter,  hobbling  to  and  fro,  with  his 
bands  thrust  into  his  large  coat-poc« 
keta,  and  looking  ten  years  younger 
than  he  did  but  half  an  hour  before ; 
'*  and,  methinks,  it  is  a  day  too  late. 
Warn  our  neighbours,  llicresa,  that 
we  delay  not  in  setting  out  by  sun- 
rise." 

Peter  and  the  gypsy  spent  a  blithe 
night  of  it  tosether ;  and  as  the  latter 
haA  seen  mucn  of  the  world  in  his  wan- 
derings, the  hours  passed  over,  winged 
with  interest  and  cneerfuluess,  till  the 
time  of  sleep  arrived. 

One  of  the  lowest  of  the  peasantry, 
with  a  strong  twist  of  sinister  intellec- 
tuality, whose  province  uraa  that  of 
herd  to,  and  feeder  of,  the  cattle, 
aroused  the  little  colony,  by  careering 
out  on  a  donkey,  and  parading  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  lines,  whom 
he  summoned  by  sound  of  a  large 
crooked  horn,  to  strike  their  encamp- 
ment, and  prepare  for  march.  Nor  was 
his  part  ill  acted,  as,  in  the  course  of 
an  hour,  the  whole  machinery  of  horse 
and  foot  was  effectually  put  in  motion. 
The  dews  of  morning,  as  yet  undrunk- 
en  by  the  sun,  lay  on  the  grass  when 
their  journey  commenced,  and,  bv  an 
hour  before  noon,  they  had  fpuned  the 
height  that  looked  far  forth  mto  other 
valleva.  NoUiing  particular  occurred 
tin  tne  ensuing  £iy,  when  the  gypsy 
jnroduced  a  letter,  which  he  seemed  to 


have  forgot,  purporting  that  Ludovico 
was  to  meet  Theresa  at  the  Chapel  of 
St  John,  and  to  claim  her  at  the  altar 
for  his  bride. 

"  And  how  looked  Theresa  ?"  the 
female  reader,  with  very  pertinent  cu- 
riosity, may  be  supposed  to  inquire  ; 
^'  and  what  like  was  the  dress  which, 
along  with  his  letter,  the  Cygani 
brought  her  from  her  lover  ?  It  would 
be  a  pretty  story,  indeed,  if  essentials 
like  these  were  to  be  omitted." 

Well,  then,  Theresa  looked  charm- 
ingly. She  had  ever  been  considered 
a  beauty,  but,  on  the  ensuing  morn- 
ing, when  the  spire  of  St  .lohn's  rose 
in  sight,  on  the  word  of  an  honest  tale- 
teller, I  assure  you,  that,  of  all  days 
in  the  year,  she  looked  on  that  one  the 
roost  bewitchingly.  As  to  her  dress,  I 
suppose  that  I  dare  not  pass  it  over, 
though  really — but  here  it  is.  Over 
her  head  was  thrown  a  square  of  very 
thin  white  muslin,  wrtatned  so  as  to 
form  a  roll  in  front,  one  fohl  falling 
down  the  back,  and  another  towards 
either  shoulder,  the  margin  of  the 
whole  l>eing  adorned  witli  a  rich  lace, 
aeveral  inches  deep.  Her  vest,  which 
was  without  sleeves,  of  a  fine  crimson 
doth,  richly  embroidered  with  silver 
apangles,  accurately  fitted  her  sylph- 
like  tip;ure,  as  far  as  the  wnist,  which 
was  confined  by  a  girdle  of  blue  silk, 
scarcely  to  be  discerned,  from  the 
multitude  of  beautiful  small  beads  or- 
namenting it.  Below  the  girdle,  the 
veat  descende<l  in  loose  folds  to  a  little 
under  the  knee,  and  tcmiinated  in  a 
deep  fringe,  corresponding  with  the 
girdle.  At  the  bosom  the  vest  opened, 
to  display  the  curiously  laced  front  of 
a  satin  bodice,  held  to^^ether  by  silver 
clasps,  yet  affording  indistinct  snatches 
of  a  breast  fairer  and  finer  than  all  that 
enveloped  it;  amidst  the  elysium  of 
which,  ^'a  thousand  little  loves  in  am- 
bush lay."  Under  the  fringe  of  the 
tunic,  a  few  inches  of  snow-white  mus- 
lin petticoat  were  allowed  to  descend, 
so  as  only  partially  to  interfere  with  the 
elegance  of  a  finely  turned  ankle  in  its 
silken  stocking,  and  contrasting  well 
with  the  yellow  boot,  delicately  edged 
with  black  fUr,  which  enclosed  her 
slender  foot,  llirow,  now,  a  slight 
ahawl  of  pale  blue  over  her  shoulders 
loosely,  and  you  have  her  such  as  she 
eatmd  the  church  for  the  last  time  in 
her  state  of  "  single  bleasednesa." 

Although  no  great  judge  of  these 
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msttert,  yet  it  fmiy  be  aiBrmed,  that 
nnoe  she  looked  ao  jMomaig  yreU,  tbe 
taste  of  her  lover  ft  not  much  to  be 
diaputed.  It  may  be  aaid,  that  a  ge- 
nnine  natural  beauty  must  look  well 
in  anything.  We  stop  not  to  dispute 
the  point — but  repeat,  that  in  the  coi- 
tume  selected  by  Ludovico,  she  ap- 
peared beautiful,  Deautiflil  as  the  feign- 
ed wood  nymph,  or  the  Oriental  Peri 
— the  light  of  love  glancing  in  her 
dark  eyes,  and  the  rose  of  paradise  al- 
ternately fading  and  flushing  on  her 
damask  cheek. 

But  where  was  the  expected  bride- 
groom ?  The  company  were  already 
assembled,  and  the  priest,  in  his  robes, 
awaited  his  arrival.  Dressed  out  in 
their  holiday  garments^  the  whole  agri- 
cultural colony,  male  and  female,  at- 
tended in  honour  and  affection  to  the 
parties ;  so  that  the  small  chapel  was 
crowded,  and  a  hundred  uncovered 
heads  formed  a  semi-circle  around  the 
open  space  by  the  altar.  Silence  and 
expectation  dwelt  in  themidst  of  them, 
and  the  eyes  of  every  one  were  turnea 
on  the  almost  angelic  beauty  of  the 
young  bride,  who  was  now  led  in.  The 
priest  summoned  the  parties  to  stand 
forward.  Theresa,  attended  by  one  of 
her  companions,  in  a  dress  similar  in 
fashion,  but  less  costly  than  her  own, 
was  conducted  forward  by  her  father. 
But  where  was  the  bridep^room  ?  The 
olfi  gypsy,  who  was  standing  amid  the 


•paatstors,  exdumgiad  looks  of  anxiety 
with  the  venerable  Peter,  as  if  in  won- 
der what  could  poasibly  have  happen** 
ed.  He  read  perpleadty  in  every  line 
of  the  old  man's  countenanc^-^the  per- 
plexity of  a  father — aitd  he  stepped 
forward,  in  Christian  charity,  tolnreathi 
some  comfort  or  consolation  into  hie 
ear.  Theresa  lifted  up  her  eves  to  him 
as  he  came  forward.  His  wide  clumsy 
hoofs  had  been  cast  aside,  in  honour 
of  the  auspicious  day,  and,  considering 
his  years,  his  step  seemed  elastic  with 
youthftil  vigour.  He  exchanged  a  se* 
cond  glance  with  her,  but  could  no 
more.  The  hoary  beard  and  musta« 
Chios,  which  had  so  effectually  dis- 
guised him,  were  in  a  moment  on  the 
ground,  and,  throwing  aside  the  large 
Hungarian  cloak  which  shrouded  him, 
Ludovico,  in  a  rich  hussar  uniform, 
stood  for  an  instant  confessed — 'then 
rushed  forward  to  his  matchless  The-* 
resa — ^who,  meeting  him  half  way, 
threw  her  arms  about  his  neck  in  htat 
sut prise  and  joy,  and  almost  fainted 
away  on  his  breast. 

A  murmur  of  delight  and  admira- 
tion aroec — the  priest  proceeded  with 
the  ceremony,  and,  putting  the  hand 
of  Theresa  into  that  of  her  lover,  acted 
as  the  immediate  vicegerent  of  the 
Deity,  in  uniting  together  a  most  de-^ 
serving  pair,  and  leading  them  to  the 
choiceKt  bleasings  that  earth  has  in 
store  for  her  children. 


WORKS  or  THE  FIRST  IMPORTikNCE. 

No.  II. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  TIIS  AGE.* 


A  DUNCK  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
(for  even  it  hath  its  dunces)  once  ora- 
cularly announced  that  Mr  Ilazlitt  was 
a  blockhead.  Mr  Ilazlitt  almost  justi- 
fied the  announcement,  by  attributing 
it  to  that  ghost-seer,  Mr  Gifford.  Now 
Air  Hazlitt  is  no  blockhead,  for  block- 
heai  means  fool,  and  the  modem  Pyg- 
malion is  something  else.  People  ought 
not  to  be  miscalled,  and  therefore  wc 
have  much  satisfaction  in  wiping  away 
the  epithet  Fool  even  from  this  writer, 
although  he  never  was  a  great  favour- 
ite of  ours,  and  in  suggesting  another 
more  appropriate  and  cliaracteristic. 

In  this  "  Work  of  the  First  Impor- 
tance" we  are  presented  with  Portraits 
of  many  o£  the  Leading  Men  of  the 


Day,  and  the  first  questions  that  a  sen- 
sible mind  asks,  are.  Pray,  who  is  the 
painter  ?  Is  he  a  Master,  or  a  Dauber  ? 
Did  these  Spirits  of  the  Age  sit  for 
their  Portraits  ?  and,  if  so,  where  did 
they  sit — in  cellar,  or  garret  ? 

To  the  first  of  these  very  natural 
queries  the  answer  is  ready.  Mr  Haz- 
litt is  a  Dauber ;  but  then  a  Dauber 
frequently  dashes  off  a  strong,  staring, 
absurd,  and  grotesque  likeness  of  a 
human  being,  whose  face  you  can  never 
aj2;ain  banish  from  your  memory  while 
you  live.  If  your  friend  the  Sitter  have 
a  wrinkled  forehead,  the  Dauber  abso- 
lutely plouchs  and  harrows  it.  Should 
he  have  a  &^VvX  cjoc^l  q1  ^^  v^^^'Qda 
Dauber  makea  YvVki  w^vcA.\ft  ^ODfc''Q^X«- 
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most  parU  of  the  earth.  Still  it  is  a 
FHtrait.  There  is  no  mistaking  its 
hideousness;  and  you  cannot  help  feel- 
iqff  a  sort  of  admiration  of  the  Dauher 
who  can  thus  present  to  you  an  un- 

Suestionable  likeness  of  a  friend  (per- 
aps  defunct,)  in  a  face  that  at  the 
•ame  time  cannot  fail  to  suggest  to  your 
imaffination  the  great  Enemy  of  Man- 
kina. 

But  to  drop  the  metaphor,  (if  it  he 
one,)  what  peculiar  requisites  does  Mr 
Hailitt  possess  for  the  task  he  has  taken 
upon  him,  of  giving  us  the  "  Spirit  of 
the  Age  ?"  For  instance,  what  can  he 
know  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land ?  He  may  be  said  to  li?e  in  the 
▼ery  lowest  society,  for  he  has  for  years 
absolutely  been  upon  the  Press.  Then 
his  manners  and  habits  are  avowedly 
such  as  would  exclude  him  from  the 
better  circles,  even  if  he  had  any  wish 
(which  he  has  not)  to  intrude  himself 
into  them.  He  is  no  scholar — indeed 
he  prides  himself  upon  his  entire  ig- 
norance— and  has  told  us,  a  thousand 
times,  that  he  can  read  no  language 
but  his  own.  Of  law  he  knows  nothing, 
except,  perhaps,  some  little  of  the  prac« 
tice  of  our  Scotch  Commissary  Court. 
HoWy  then — we  put  it  to  his  own  can- 
dour-—can  he  know  anything  what- 
eyer  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land? And  yet,  to  read  him  upon 
Lord  Eldon,  one  might  think  tney 
were  quite  hand  in  glove. 

"  Lord  Eldon,"  quoth  Mr  Hazlitt— 
"  is  an  exceedingly  good-natured  man ; 
but  this  doesnotprevent  him,  like  other 
good-natured  people,  from  consult- 
ing his  own  ease  or  interest."  This  is 
delightfully  free  and  easy,  and  although 
a  little  severe,  yet  one  cannot  but  believe 
that  Mr  Hazlitt  would  condescend  to 
roeak  to  the  Chancellor  on  the  street,— 
toathe  would  not  cut  him, — that,  per- 
haps, he  might  even  prevail  upon  him- 
self to  shake  hands  with  his  Lordship. 
Indeed  he  tells  us  so.  *'  If  a  nation  is 
robbed  of  its  rights,  '  if  wretches 
hang  that  ministers  may  dine,' — the 
laughing  jest  still  collects  in  his  eye, 
the  cordial  squeeze  of  the  hand  is  still 
the  same."  This  is  truly  the  height  of 
familiarity ;  and  then,  what  truth  of 
chiffacter  1  How  thoroughly  Mr  Haz- 
litt  understands  his  man !  Gluttonous, 
ninust,  and  unmerciful !  From  what 
fuiows,  it  appears  that  Mr  Hazlitt  has 
Meen  the  Chancellor  at  dinner ;  or,  pcr- 
AMpg,  be  means  merely  to  say  that  he 
^^  been  in  biB  Lordship's  kitchen. 


'*  But  tread  on  the  toe  of  one  of  these 
amiable  and  imperturbable  mortals,  or  let 
a  lump  of  soot  foil  down  the  chimney  and 
spoil  their  dinners,  and  see  how  they 
will  bear  it  All  their  patience  is  con- 
fined to  the  accidents  ttuit  befal  others ; 
all  their  good- humour  is  to  be  resolved 
into  giving  themselves  no  concern  about 
anything  but  their  own  ease  and  self-in- 
dulgence.'* 

Our  readers  will  remember  the 
figure  which  Mr  Hazlitt  cut  a  year  or 
two  ago  as  the  modern  Pygmalion.  He 
has  not  yet  laid  aside  the  amatory 
style.  One  might  suppose  that,  in  the 
following  sentence,  he  was  speaking  of 
himself  and  the  tailor's  daughter  of 
Southampton-Row,  but  it  is  only  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Law: — 
"  He  hugs  indecision  to  his  breast, 
and  takes  home  a  modest  doubt,  or  a 
nice  point,  to  solace  himself  with  it 
in  protracted  luxurious  dalliance." 
There  can,  of  course,  be  no  more  of- 
fensive character  to  a  criminal  than 
an  honest  judge ;  but  surely  Mr  Haz- 
litt expresses  himself  too  boldly  when 
he  says, 

"  The  phlegm  of  the  Chancellor's  dis- 
position gives  oru  almost  a  surfeit  qfim- 
partkdity  and  candour ;  we  are  sick  of  the 
eternal  poise  of  childish  dilatoriness ;  and 
would  wish  law  and  justice  to  be  decided 
at  once  by  a  cast  of  the  dice,  (as  they 
were  in  Rabelais,)  rather  than  be  kept  in 
frivolous  and  tormenting  suspense.** 

Mr  Hazlitt  concludes  his  Portrait  of 
the  Spirit  of  the  Age,  with  this  gen- 
tlemanly sentence : — 

**  As  to  abstract  metaphysical  calcula- 
tions, the  ox  that  stands  staring  at  the 
comer  of  the  street  troubles  bis  head  as 
much  about  them  as  he  does ;  yet  this 
last  is  a  very  good  sort  of  animal  with  no 
harm  or  malice  in  him,  unless  he  is  goad- 
ed on  to  mischief,  and  then  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  out  of  his  way,  or  warn  others 
-against  him  !*' 

We  are  in  more  than  usual  good- 
humour  this  evening  with  the  whole 
world  and  all  its  inhabitants  ;  and  arc 
determined  not  to  use  an  uncivil  word 
to  the  most  worthless  individual.  Yet 
surely  we  may,  with  perfect  bon^ 
hommie,  ask,  is  not  this  a  vile  knave  ? 
The  lies  he  here  tells  are  of  no  mo- 
ment, but  are  you  not  disgusted  with 
his  ape-like  impudence  ?  To  bring  the 
absurdity  of  the  impudence  of  the 
Thing  more  home  to  Itself,  suppose, 
for  a  moment,  such  a  person  as  Mr 
Hazlitt  were  to  be  made  Lord  Chan- 
cellor \  OnVy  lYvvnk  ol  ¥Wqcl%  i<S%Qitk 
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Pygmalion !  Was  ever  a  poor  case  be- 
fore in  such  extremity  ?  Yet,  to  hear 
the  Creature  speak^  you  would  cod- 
elude  that  he  feels  his  infinite  supe- 
riority over  his  Lordship.  No  notion 
has  hie  of  the  difference  between  one 
of  the  greatest  of  men  and  one  of  the 
meanest  of  monkeys.  So  have  we  seen 
one  of  that  tribe  keep  mowing  and 
chattering  at  Christian  people,  through 
the  bars  of  his  cage,  aloft  in  Worn- 
well's  (read  Colbum's)  menogerief 
manifestly,  with  a  few  nuts  and  an 
orange  in  his  jaw,  to  keep  him  in 
antics  odious  alike  to  the  visitors  and 
his  keeper. 

Loathsome   stuff,    like   the  above 
quotations,  must,  we  think,  act  like  an 
overdose  on  the  most  malignant,  and, 
by  making  them  disgorge,  in  some  de- 
gree clean  their  conscience.     False  as 
all  their  statements  have  been  proved 
to  be — unfair  in  their  reasonings — and 
party-spirit  their  sole  impulse — still 
It  is  possible,  with  slight  stomach- 
qualms,  to  listen  to  Brougham,  Wil- 
liams, and  Denman  railing  against  the 
Chancellor,  like  baffled  and  breaking 
billows  against  the  Eddystone  I  light- 
house. Although  they  may  occasional- 
ly forget  themselves,  they  are  gentle- 
men ;  and  we  feel  that  they  are  so,  the 
more  keenly  our  indignation  and  scorn 
are  excited  by  their  wilful  violation  of 
their  native  cnaracter.    But  here  is  an 
acknowledged  scamp  of  the  lowest  or- 
der— a  scamp,  by  his  own  confession, 
steep'd  in  ignorance  and  malice  to  his 
very  ribald  lips,  arraigning  the  cha- 
racter of  the  most  learned,  the  best, 
the  wisest  man  in  all  England,  in  vo- 
ciferations ex  cathedra  of  the  cider- 
cellar  or  the  Shades.     The  Barristers 
cannot  like  to  hear  this ;  they  wish  to 
choose  their  own  coadjutors ;  and  will 
fear  that  the  public,  whom  they  have 
been  so  long  striving  to  deceive,  must 
look  on  them  with  more  than  a  suspi- 
cion of  their  integrity,  if  they  appear 
to  have  enlisted  on  tneir  side  a  no  less 
moral  and  conscientious  corrector  of 
abuses  than  the  modern  Pygmalion. 

From  the  woolsack,  let  us  turn  to 
hair-bottoms.  Mr  Hazlitt  has  a  crow 
to  pluck  with  Mr  GiSbrd,  and  in- 
cludes that  gen  tlemaa  among  the  Sni- 
rits  of  the  Age,  that  he  may  tell  tne 
Age  he  is  no  Spirit  at  all,  but  a  mere 
clod.  Here  we  are  almost  induced  to 
exculpate  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  for 
calling  Mr  HbzUu  a  blockhead ;  for 
who  but  a  blockhead  would  cry  upon 


his  fellow-creatures  to  execrate  a  cii- 
ticy  because  that  critic  had  kicked  and 
cut  up  the  crier?  This  is  almost  the 
only  trait  of  honesty  we  ever  observed 
in  Mr  Hazlitt's  literary  character. 
*'  You  have  abused  me,  and  therefora 
I  will  abuse  you !"  And  this  from  • 
person  who  paints  *'  Contemporarr 
Portraits,"  and  says,  behold  for  ten  and 
sixpence,  the  Spirits  of  the  Ase !  Heer 
the  scarified  simpleton,  how  he  audi- 
bly winces ! 

**  Thus  he  informed  the  world  that  the 
author  of  Table.Talk  was  a  person  who 
could  not  write  a  sentence  of  common 
English,  and  could  hardly  spell  his  own 
name,  because  he  was  not  a  friend  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and  had  the 
assurance  to  write  Characters  of  Skak' 
siKare's  Plays  in  a  style  of  criticism  some- 
what different  from  Mr  Gifford's.  He 
charged  this  writer  with  imposing  on  the 
public  by  a  flowery  style ;  and  when  the 
ktter  ventured  to  refer  to  a  work  of  his, 
called  An  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Hu- 
man  Action^  which  has  not  a  single  orna- 
ment in  it,  as  a  specimen  of  his  original 
studies,  and  the  proper  bias  of  his  mind, 
the  learned  critic,  with  a  shrug  of  great 
self-SRtisfiiction,  said,  *  It  was  amusing  to 
see  this  person  sitting  like  one  of  Broo- 
wer*8  Dutch  boors  over  his  gin  and  to- 
bacco-pipes, and  fancying  himself  a  Leib- 
nitz !*  The  question  was,  whethef  the 
subject  of  Mr  Gifford*s  censure  had  ever 
written  such  a  work  or  not ;  for  if  he  had, 
he  had  amused  himself  with  something 
besides  gin  and  tobacco-pipes." 

Yes — yes — the  writer  in  the  Qaar« 
terly  Review  was  right,  after  alL  We 
humbly  bee  his  pardon — ^he  was  no 
dunce — and  Hazlitt  is  a  blockhead. 
For  drawing  the  characters  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  Mr  Giffbrd,  we 
have  seen  what  are  Mr  Hazlitt'a  pe- 
culiar qualifications,  and,  above  all, 
his  utter  ignorance  in  the  one  case, 
and  avowed  personal  spite  in  the  other. 
It  shews  little  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  (in  him,  a  Metaphysician,  and 
author  of  an  Essay  on  the  Principles 
of  Human  Conduct,)  thus  to  direct 
public  attention,  in  hopes  of  exciting 

Sublic  sympathy,  to  the  tingling,  bl- 
amed, discoloured,  and  perhaps  raw 
partfi,  round  which  the  lash  of  the 
Q.  (almost  as  sharp  as  that  of  Z.  him- 
self) had  so  flourishingly  played  its 
periodical  gambols.  The  most  tender- 
hearted even  of  womankind  feel  them- 
selves unable  tA  fXv«^  %.  ^ks^bc^^  Nnsst 
over  a  enV^nX.  cjMjimt^^  ws^'''^*^'^ 
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^  ife  piMt  of  prutailly  crying  fior 
r»tming»  in  fruitie  ptiii,  the  in- 
Ni  fldalftcr  of  oflmfld  joitioe. 
Jft  Am  Mme  time,  it  may  be  quM* 
liioiil  if  neh  paUie  ipeeteclct  are 
■edunive  of  any  retl  good.  The 
mkKf  haa been  aboliahed;  and  ck- 
etyc  tdien  tlie  judgment  ia  influenoed 
Igr  ft  ■tieng  aentimenl  of  toathing  to« 
WBdi  aome  eapcdal  baaeneai^  it  can- 
Mi  prawmiiee  that  the  Poniahment 
tf  Ezpoanie  ahoald  be  revtored. 

l>un  we  to  another  Spirit  of  the 
AgB— Sir  Walter  Scott.  YouraayhaTe 
•  eeeaaioaany  aeen,  mj  wordiy  reader, 
ft  waiter  ia  a  tarem  pouring  out  amall 
beer,  l^di  an  air  of  the  most  mag- 
ngnfaoooi  dexterity  he  placet  the  tam- 
bler^vp  with  die  mat  white  jug  a 
fard  ftbofe  hit  friuled  derehqpement 
—with  a  fearleaa  eye  he  meaatiret  hia 
dlMioe,  and,  hark  and  lo!  from  that 
.  ftB^tiMia  altitode  down  faHa  the  ca- 
tanct  of  Ibftm,  in  all  the  nujeaty  and 
magmfioeneeof  awipea!  JuataoMr 
Hftilitt. 

**  There  it  (ftnt  and  fbreiiiott,beeaiitt 
tlM  easUettof  ooracqatiatance)  the  Btron 
of  Bndwardintt  stately,  kindJiearted, 
wtdrntieal,  pedaatie ;  and  Flora  Maclvor 
(whem  emi  we  fofgiTe  for  her  Jacobit- 
ItB}^  tbeieree  Vteh  Ian  Vohr,anil  Evan 
Dbn^eoattant  fai  death,  and  Davie  Od- 
tafealy  raatting  hia  egp  or  turning  bit 
dymea  with  lettlett  TolubiUt/,  and  the 
two  tttg-hoondt  that  mat  Waveriey,  at 
ioe  aa  ever  Titian  panitad^  or  Paul  V«ro» 
naaa  }-»then'tbere  it  old  BaUMir  of  Bur- 
law batndiihfng  bit  tword  and  bit  BtUe 
wtth  Ara-tyed  ftiry,  tiying  a  fall  with 
the  hitolent,  gigantic  Bothwell  at  the 
Cte4ge-hottie»,  and  vanquishing  him  at 
the  DoblebattleofLoudoii-bm;  there  it 
BbthweU  himtelt  drawn  to  the  lift,  proud, 
crM,  talflsb»pitifligata,  but  with  the  love- 
Itttara  of  the  gentle  Alice  (written  thirty 
ywra  belbceX  and  hit  veraat  to  her  me- 
BMiy,  fomid  in  his  pocket  after  hit  death : 
in  Ike  tame  volume  of  Old  McrtaSty  it 
ttat  iMe  figme^  like  a  figure  in  Seriptnre, 
oCtbewoBBan  titling  on  tbe  ttone at  the 
tanfaig  to  the  moantala,  to  warn  Barley 
thattteeiaaUeft  faiMapatbi  aadtbe 
itaiulug  Gtawtrbeoae,  beaodlhi  at  a  pan- 
thar,sBWoth.loekin|^  blood^^potted ;  and 
Ifee  flawticap  Bfiebffiar  ami  Mneklewnrth, 
enaed  with  and  and  Bufferiagas  and  tbe 
indaiiUe  Mertao,  and  the  fidthftd  Edith, 
who  idiwad  to  *^ve  her  handle  another 


wMe  her  heart  wat  wtth  her  lover  in  the 
deep  and  dead  tea.'    And  hi  TV  HmH 
<  Jfid-XoMBft  we  have  Xffle  Dtaat  (that 
awaet  faded  ftowtr,)  and  Jtaaie,  her  more 
than  litter,  and  old  David  Dtani^  the 
patriareh  of  ft  Leonard't  Crags,  and  Bot« 
ler^  and  Dumbiedikes,  eloaoent  in  hit  t&* 
lenee,  and  Bir  Btrtoline  Ssddletrte  and 
hiapnident  helpmate,  and  Porteouttwing* 
iag  in  tbe  wind, and  Madge  WiMfire»full 
of  Aaeiy  and  madaett^  and  her  gbttt^ 
■wthcc — Again,  there  ia  MtgMerrUies^ 
ttandiag  on  her  rock,  ttrttcbad  on  her 
Uer  with  «  her  head  to  tbe  east,*'  and 
Dirk  Uatterick  (e^ual  to  Shakespetr't 
Hatter  Btfnardine),  and  Glosiin,  the 
tool  of  an  attorney,  and  Dandy  Dinmont, 
with  hit  terrier-pack  and  bis  pony  Dum- 
pier and  the  fiery  Colonel  Mknnering,  ana 
the  modlth  old  coantellor  Pteydell,  and 
Dominie  Simpton,*  and  Rob  Roy  Hike 
the  eagle  in  bit  eyry),  and  Baillie  Nicol 
Jarvie^  and  the  inimitable  Major  GaU 
bialth,  and  Raibleigb  Oibaldiscone^  and 
Die  Vernon,  the  best  of  tecret-keepert } 
and  in  the  JiUifuary,  tbe  ingenious  and 
ahttruee  Mr  Jonathan  Oldbuck,  and  tbe 
eld  beadtman  Edie  Ochiltree,  and  that 
pfetematural  figure  of  old  Edith  £1- 
^eith,  a  living  thadow,  in  whom  the 
tamp  of  life  had  been  long  extinguith- 
edt  had  it  aot  been  fbd  by  remorse  and 
« Ihick-eoming*  rtoolleetiont ;  and  that 
atriUng  pictme  of  the  eflecu  of  fimdal 
toranny  and  ficndiah  pride,  the  unhappy 
Earl  of  CUeaaUan ;  and  tbe  BbMdc  Dwari 
and  hitlHend  Habbie  of  the  Heugfafbot, 
(the  cheerful  hunter,)  and  hit  coutia 
Gnea  Armstrongs  firesh  and  taughing  like 
the  morning;  and  tbe  Ckitdren^theMit$, 
and  the  baying  of  the  blood-hound  that 
tracks  their  ttept  at  a  distance,  (the  hoW 
low  echoes  are  in  our  ears  now,)  and 
Amy  and  her  hapless  love,  and  the  viliaiu 
Vamey,  and  tbe  deep  voice  of  George  of 
Douglts-Hmd  tbe  immoveable  BaJafr^, 
and  MMter  Oliver  tbe  Barber,  in  Quen- 
tin  Dnrward— and  tbe  quaint  humour  of 
the  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  and  the  comic  tpi- 
rit  of  Peveril  of  the  Peak— and  the  fine 
o\A  Eaglish  romance  of  Ivanhoe." 

He  next  fisvourt  the  world  with  hit 
opmion  of  Sk  Walter  Soott't  charao- 
teraaaMan. 

«*  If  there  were  a  writer,  who,  '  born 
figr  tbe  nniverw^— 


'        ■   NuTOWwd  Ml  mind. 
aattopaftyiMftap  what  ww 


fcr 


wh0|  from  the  height  of  hit  genius  look. 


_jnn>intllll>miaofibbisthattrtMtttbsDoalaitinsst»-bitpufll,  mmUtef, 

Wbr  Anr  AmMmv^  anf  valL 
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lag  abroad  into  nature,  and  tcanniiig  the  in  laborious  extricatioD,  from  the  pe« 
reoetses  of  the  human  heart,  '  winked  nal  ordure,  and,  dropping  at  every 
and  thut  his  apprehensioB  up*  to  eyerj  fimltering  step  filth  from  his  body  aU 
thought  or  purpose  that  tended  to  the  most  as  loathsome  as  that  wliich  hb 
future  good  of  mankind— ^who,  raised  by  had  discharged  from  his  soul^  rushed 
affluence,  tlie  reward  of  successful  indus-  for  refuge  into  some  obscene  recepta- 
try,  and  the  voice  of  £ime,  above  the  want  cle  of  the  infamous  and  excommuni<« 
of  any  but  the  most  honourable  patron-  cated,  in  the  pestilent  regions  of  Cock- 
age,  stooped  to  the  unworthy  arts  of  adu-  aigne  ? 

lation,  and  abetted  the  views  of  the  great  Having  gone  out  to  take  a  little  fresh 
with  the  pettifogging  feelings  of  the  mean-  ^j^^  we  feel  ourselves  recovered  from 
est  dependant  on  offlce--who,  hanng  se-  ^^^  sudden  fit  of  sickness.    Honest 
cured  the  admiration  of  the  puWic,  (with  j^^^j^  M*Ivor,  one  of  the  Magazine 
the  probable  reversion  of  immortality,)  porters,  has  caUed  at  the  Lodge  with 
shewed  no  respect  for  himself,  for  that  ^  ^^       ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^     ^ 
g^ius  that  had  raised  him  to  dis^^^  rid  of  the  offensive  volume, 
tion,  for  that  nature  which  he  trampled  ^-«.    ^^          gngnect  that  we  have 
under  foot— who,  amiable,  frank,  friendly,  .  y;^7^'^  ^  suspect,  mat  we  nave 
manly  in  private  life,  was  seized  with  the  jf^"^^^  r^K*^-  *^^^^!t^^■ '  f  ^ 
dota^  of^  and  the  fury  of  a  woman,  ?/*'^,^,^"'  ^^"^  *«  "*^'  the  worst  of 
thefastantToHticswerecoiicemed-who  ?^V"*!^''!^Pw.''??''''i!!l  .^T  ^^ 
reserved  all  his  candour  and  comprehen-  ^ncbne  to  think  it  the  best.     Every 
siveness  of  view  for  history,  and  vented  PJgf  »  not  poUuted  mth  the  same 
his  littleness,  pique,  resentment,  bigotry,  *V"^'  iVf?**  ^^^  '^*'"  the  same  quan- 
and  intolerance  on  his  contemporaries—  "ty  of  filth.    Honesty,  of  course,  no 
took  the  wrong  side,  and  defended  it  by  one  expecte  from   this  writor ;   but 
un&ir  means — who,  the  moment  his  own  here  and  there  we  meet  with  some 
interest  or  the  prejudices  of  others  inter-  passable  imitations  of  it.  Heoocasion- 
fered,  seemed  to  forget  all  that  was  doe  ally  lays  aside  his  native  brutality,  in 
to  the  pride  of  intellect,  to  the  sense  of  mimicry  of  a  mirthful  badinage;  and 
manhood— who,  praised,  admired  by  men ,  the  bear's  dance  for  a  few  minutes  it 
of  all  parties  alike,  repaid  the  public  libe-  not  unamusing.    Avoid  truth  as  you 
rality  by  striking  a  secret  and  envenomed  will,  you  must  knock  your  head  against 
blow  at  the  reputation  of  every  one  who  it  sometimes ;  and  on  such  occasions 
was  not  the  ready  tool  of  power— who  Mr  Hazlitt  looks  about  him  with  the 
strewed  the  slime  of  rankling  malice  and  farcical  air  of  the  "  Agreeable  Sur- 
mercenary  scorn  over  the  bud  and  pro-  prige."     Nothing  can  exceed  his  con- 
mise  of  genius,  because  it  was  not  foster-  ^eit,  in  the  consciousness  of  now  and 
ed  in  the  hot-bed  of  corruption,  or  warp-  ^hen  (perhaps  three  times  in  the  oourve 
ed  by  the  trammels  of  servUity,  &c.  &c  ^^  ^q  ^^^^^  ^ages)  feeling  almost  as 
Now  that  the  Pillory  is  (perhaps  if  he  were  not  a  Cockney,  but  a  man ; 
wisely)  taken  down,  what  i^equate  and  although  his  theits  are  in  general 
and  appropriate  punishment  is  there  not  only  barefaced  but  absurd, — ^hlt 
that  wb  can  inflict  on  this  rabid  cai-  native  inclination  impelling  him  to 
tiff?    The  old  Germans  used  to  en«  steal  only  what  is  abeolut^y  worth- 
dose  certain  criminals  in  wicker  creels,  less, — yet  justice  forces  us  to  acknow- 
and  sink  them  in  mud  and  slime,  ledge,  that  we  have  more  thui  once 
<'  Is  there  a  man  in  all  Scotland,"  or  detected  his  hand  in  the  very  act  of 
in  merry  England,  that  would  not  pilfering  a  jewel;  nor  can  we  help 
give  his  vote  for  the  temporary  im->  even    admiring    the    audacity   with 
roersion  of  this  unnatural  liar  in  the  which,  in  broad  day-light,  he  exhibits 
Jakes  ?  Who,  if  that  punishlnent  were  the  pearls  of  which  he  has  robbel  ge- 
carried  into  effect  by  the  hands  of  a  nius,  studded  in  the  paste  of  his  own 
mud-lark,  would  not  laugh  at  the  i|i«  vulgar  and  impoverisned  understand* 
curable  culprit  as  he  wriggled  himself,  ing. 
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'    XPH  A'£N  STMnOzm  KTAIKAN  nEFINISZOMENAON 
HAEA' KariAAONTA  KA0HMENON  OINOnOTAZEIN. 

Piioc.  ap.  Ath, 
QT^if  t»  a  diiiich  by  wise  old  Pkocylides, 
An  ancient  vtho  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  tilly  days  ; 
Meaning,  "'Tis  right  for  good  wikebibbing  people^ 
''  Not  to  let  the  jug  pace  round  the  board  like  a  cripple  ; 
"  But  gaily  to  chat  while  discussing  their  tipple." 
An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  'tis— 
And  a  very  Jit  motto  to  put  to  our  Hoctes*^ 

C.  N.  ap,  Arnbr. 

Blue  Parhur.     Midnigftt*     Watchman  heard  crying  ^'  One  o  clock" 
[jNoBTH.    Ticki^r.    The  Ettricr  Shepherd.    The  middle  Term  asleep*'^ 

north. 
The  old  gentleman  is  &irly  dished.  Pray,  are  you  a  great  dreamer,  James  ? 
Your  poetry  is  so  very  imaginative  that  I- should xiipiae  your  sleep  to  be  haunted 
by  many  visions,  dismal  and  delightful. 

SHEPHEIID. 

I  never  dream  between  the  blankets.  To  me  sleep  has  no  separate  world. 
It  is  as  a  transient  mental  annihilation.  1  snore,  but  dream  not.  ^\l)ot  is  the 
use  of -sleep  at  all,  if  you  are  to  toss  and  tumble,  sigh  and  groan,  shudder  and 
■hriek,  ana  agonize  in  the  convulsions  of  night  mayoralty  }  I  lie  all  night  like 
m  stone,  and  in  the  morning  up  I  go,  like  a  dewy  leaf  before  the  zephyr's 
breath,  glittering  in  the  sunbhine. 

north. 

Whence  are  all  your  poetic  visions,  James,  of  Kilmeny,  and  Hynde,  and  the 
Chaldee  manuscript  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Genius,-^(Teniu8,  my  dear  sir.  May  not  a  man  dream,  when  he  is  awake, 
better  dreams  than  when  sleep  dulls  and  deadens  both  cerebrum  and  certbel- 
lum  ?  O,  happy  days  that  I  have  lain  on  the  green  hillside,  with  my  plaid 
around  me,  best  mantle  of  iospiratioii,  my  faithful  Hector  sitting  like  a  very 
Christian  by  my  side,  glowring  far  aff  into  the  glens  after  the  sheep,  or  aiblins 
lifting  up  his  ee  to  the  gled  hovering  close  aneaUi  the  marbled  roof  of  clouds,— 
bonny  St  Mary's  Loch  Iving  like  a  smile  below,  and  a  softened  sun,  scarcely 
warmer  than  the  moon  nersel,  adorning  without  dazzling  the  day,  over  the 
heavens  and  the  earth, — a  beuk  o'  auld  ballants,  as  yellow  as  the  cowslips,  in 
my  halid  or  my  bosom,  and  maybe,  sir,  my  ink-horn  dangling  at  a  button- 
bole,  a  bit  stump  o'  pen,  nae  bif^r  than  an  auld  wife's  pipe,  in  my  mouth  : 
and  a  piece  o'  paper,  torn  out  o'  the  hinder-end  of  a  volume,  crunkling  on  ray 
knee,— on  sucn  a  couch,  Mr  North,  hath  your  Shepherd  seen  visions  and 
dreamed  dreams ;  but  his  een  were  never  steeked ;  and  I  continued  aye  to  see 
and  to  hear  a'  outward  things,  although  scarcely  conscious  at  the  time  o'  their 
real  nature,  so  bright,  wavering,  and  unsure-like  was  the  hail  livin'  world, 
fhie  my  lair  on  the  knowe  beside  the  plear  spring,  to  the  distant  weather- 
gleam.     [|7^<^  Shepherd  drinks.'2     This  is  the  best  jug  I  have  made  yet,  sir. 

NORTH. 

Have  you  been  writing  any  poetry  lately,  James  ?  The  unparalleled  success. 
of  Queen  Hynde  must  have  inspirited  and  inspired  my  dear  Shepherd. 

SHEPHERD. 

Success !  She's  no  had  muckle  o'  that,  man.  Me  and  Wordsworth  are  aboon 
the  age  we  live  in — ^it's  no  worthy  o'  us ;  but  wait  a  whyleock — wait  only  for 
M  thousand  yean,  or  thereabouts,  Mr  North,  and  youll  see  who  will  nave 
tpeeled  to  the  Up  o'  tint  tree. 
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NORTa. 

Nay>  James,  you  are  bv  far  too  popular  at  present  to  be  entitled  to  postbu« 
mous  &me.  You  are  second  only  :to  Byron.  But  tell  roe,  bare  you  written 
anytbing  since  tbe  Burning  of  Beregonium? 

SHKFirEan. 

Do  you  wisb  to  hear  an  Ode  to  tbe  Devil  ? 

•  KOaTH. 

Nothing  more.  liOok  fiendish,  Jaiiies,  and  suit  the  action  to  the  word. 
You  have  not  imitated  Bums  ?  ' 

S1IE^HER1>. 

Me  imitate  Bums !  Faith,  no  I-^Just  1^  me  tak  a  caulker  o' the  Glenlivet 
before  I  begin  spootin'.    Noo  for't — 

{Shepherd  pvis  himself  in  aJtHtude,  and  spotUf.^ 

HY3fN  TO  THE  DETIL. 

Speed  thee^  speed  thee ! 

Liberty  lead  thee ! 
Many  this  night  shall  hearken  and  heed  thee. 

Far  abroad, 
•  '  Demigod ! 

Wha:t  shall  appal  thee  ? 
Javcl,  or  Devil,  or  how  shall  we  call  thee  ? 
Thine  the  night  voicies  of  joy  and  of  weeping, 
The  whisper  awake,  and  the  vision  when  sleeping : 
Tlie  bloated  kings  of  the  earth  shall  brood 
On  princedoms  and  provinoes  bought  with  blood, 
ShaU  slubber,  and  snore,  and  to-morrow's  breath 
Shall  order  the  muster  and  march'  of  death :  - 
The  trumpets  shall  soond,  and  the  gonfalons  flee. 
And  thousands  of  souls  step  home  to  thee.  ^ 

-     Sp^ed  thee,  kpeed  thht,  &c.'    ' '    ^' 

The  warrior  shall  dream  of  battle  begun, 
Of  field-day  and  foray,  and  foemah  undone ; 
Of  provinces  sacked,  and  %vanrior  stote. 
Of  hurry  and  havocs  and  hampers  t)f 'ore ; 
or  captive  maiden^  for  j'oytf  abundanll. 
And  random  vast  when'  these  grow  redundant. 
Hurray !  for  the  foray.   Fiends  ride  forth  a-souling, 
For  the  dogs  of  faavock  are  yelping  and  yowling. 
Speed  thee,  speed  thee,  8:c. 

Make  the  bedeanvlm's  dream 

With  pleasure  to'  teem  ; 

To-day  and  to-mOrrow 

He  has  but  one  aim.  >         : 

And  'tis  still  the  Same,  and  '^tis  still  the  samr. 
But  well  thou-  know*st  the  soOs  demerit, 
Ilis  richnessof  flesh,  and  his  poorness  of  spirit ; 
And  well  thy  images  thou  canst  frame. 
On  canvass  of  pride,  with  pencil  of  flame : 
A  broad  demesne  is  a  view  of  glory* 
For  praying  a  soul  from  pari^tory* 
And,  'O,  let  the  dame  be  fervent  aiid  fair, 
Amorous,  and  righteous,  and  husband  beware ! 
For  there's  a  confession  so  often  repeated,  - 
The  eyes  ane  enlightened,  the  life-blood  is  heated.. 
Hish ! — Hush  !— soft  foot  and  silence, 
Tbe  sons  of  the  abbot  are  k>rds  of  the  Highlands 
Thou  canst' make  lubbard  and  lighthead  agree, 
Wallow  a  while,  and  come  home  to  thee. 

Speed  tbee^  speed  thee,  &c. 

Where  goest  thou  next,  by  .ham\«l  ot  %\iot«« 
When  kings,  when  warriors,  and  pnwta  ax«  tf  tx'J 
Vol.  XVII .  ^B 
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'        '  Thtte  for  tfact  have  the  motl  to  do, 

Aad  those  we  the  men  aratt  be  looked  vnto. 

Ob  coiirtiir  deign  not  to  look  down, 

Who  iweUe  et  a  imilc^  end  fofaiti  tC  a  frown. 

With  noble  maid  ttaj  not  lo  parle, 
Bat  give  her  one  glanee  of  the  golden  arie. 
k  Then,  oh,  there's  a  cnatore  tfaoo  needs  must  see^ 

Uprii^  and  sabtly,  and  stem  Is  she ! 
'lis  the  old  maid,  with  Tisage  demure, 
With  eat  on  her  bp.  and  dega  on  the  floor. 
Masteiv  shell  prove  a  aMtch  for  thee. 
With  her  psalter,  and  croeieri  and  Ave  Mari. 
Move  her  with  things  above  and  below. 
Tickle  her  and  tesie  her  from  lip  to  toe; 
Should  all  prove  vam,  and  nothing  can  move; 
If  dead  to  ambidooy  and  cold  to  love^ 
One  passion  still  success  will  crown* 
A  glorious  energy  all  thine  owh! 
'Tie  envy ;  a  die  that  never  esB  flul 
With  children,  matron,  or  amiden  stale. 
Shew  them  in  dreams  from  a%lit  to  dqr 
A  happy  mother,  and  oflspriag  gay; 
Shew  them  the  maiden  in  yoitthlul  primes 
Followed  and  wooed,  improving  her  time ; 
And  their  hearts  will  sicken  with  envy  and  spleei^ 
A  lepeioua  janndloe  of  yeUow  and  green : 
And  thoQghfriglitened  for  hell  to  a  bonndlese  degress 
They'll  si^  their  diy  periwfgs  yet  with  thee. 
Speed  thes^  speed  thee^  Sec 

Where  goeet  thoa  neit?    Where  wilt  thou  hie  thee  ? 
Stin  ttere  Is  rubbish  enough  to  try  thee. 

Whisper  the  matron  of  lonllyliuiieb 
There's  a  greater  than  she  in  splendour  and  name; 
And  her  boeom  shall  swell  widi  the  grievoua  load. 
And  torrents  of  shmder  shaB  volley  abroad, 
Imboed  with  venom  and  bitter  despair : 
O  sweet  are  the  eoonds  to  the  Mnee  of  the  Air ! 
Beach  the  prood  yeooMn  a  bang  with  a  spear, 
Aad  the  tippUag  Doigees  a  yoric  OB  the  ear ; 
Put  fees  in  tlie  eye  of  the  poisoning  leech. 
And  give  the  dull  peaaant  a  kick  on  the  breech : 
As  for  the  flush  nadden,  the  rosy  eli; 
You  any  pass  her  by,  ehe  wftl  dream  of  herseK 
But  that  ail  amy  be  gain  and  nothing  loss, 
Keep  eye  on  the  men  with  tlw  cowl  and  the  cross ; 
*   %  Then  shall  the  world  go  swiounfaig  before  thecb 

^  In  a  full  tideof  liberty,  lioenoe^  and  glory. 

Speed  thee^  speed  thee^  &c 

HaO,  patriot  spirit  I  thy  fadMn  be  blest ! 
Fk  of  all  greet  refonaen^  thyself  wart  the  flrst; 
Thoa  wert  the  flnt,  with  diseemment  etroqg^ 
To  pensive  that  all  rights  divfam  were  wsoag; 
And  loQg  heat  thou  spent  thf  soverelga  bnath, 
la  heaven  ahova  and  In  earth  beneath. 
And  roared  it  from  thy  bqmlBf  thrpae^ 
The  gloi7  of  iadepeadenee  akiae ; 
'BrocMfaafav  to  all^  with  forvaar  and  kony. 
That  kingly  doosiBloa'e  all  hambqg  and  Qrranny; 
And  whoeo  Usteth  aaay  be  ftasb 
For  fraedoB^  foil  flrsedom'a  the  ward  with  thee! 
That  Bfc  hae  its  ideaeurse    Ihe  rest  is  a  rimm. 
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Speed  thee,  speed  CiiM ! 
Liberty  lead  thee ! 
Manj  this  night  shall  harken  aod  heed  thee. 
Hie  abroad. 
Demigod ! 
Who  shall  defame  thee  ? 
King  of  the  Elements  !  how  shall  we  name  thee  ? 

NORTH. 

Delicious^  James— delicious !  That's  above  Barry  Cornwall. 

SHEPHERD. 

Him,  indeed  !  Why,  Mr  North,  hedaur  nae  mair  speak  o'  the  deevll  in  that 
gate,  than  tak  the  Sun  by  the  horns  when  he  has  entered  Taurus. 

NORTH. 

Admirably  spoken,  most  astronomical  of  Chaldeans. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  ken  as  rauckle  about  the  heathen  mythology  as  Barry  Cornwall  does ;  but 
wha  ever  hears  me  taking  ony  of  their  names  in  vain  ?  It's  a  great  sign  o'  weak- 
ness in  ony  poet  o'  the  present  day  to  be  rinnin'  awa  back  into  antiquity,  when 
there's  sae  strong  a  spirit  of  life  hotchin'  ower  yearth  and  aea  in  this  very  cen* 
tury. 

NORTH. 

Barry  Cornwall  is  one  of  my  pet  poets-^uite  a  love ;  he  is  so  free  f^om  every- 
thing hke  affectation.  I  see,  in  the  Autographs  of  the  Living  Poets,  in  Watti's 
Souvenir,  first,  Barry  Cornwall,  and  immediately  after  that  immortal  name, 
W.  A.  Procter — no  more  like  each  other  than  a  pea  and  a  bean.  What  think 
you  of  that  ?  Who  is  W.  A.  Procter  ?  This  is  rather  too  much. 

SHEPHERD. 

It's  pust  maist  intolerable  impertinence.  What,  right  has  he  to  tak  up  the 
room  o  twa  autographs  for  his  ohi  share  ?  But  wha's  C.  Colton  ?  I  see  his  name 
in  the  Literary  Souvenir. 

NORTH. 

Author  of  Lacon,  or.  Many  Things  in  few  Words ;  a  work  that  is  advertised 
to  be  in  the  thirteenth  edition,  and  I  never  have  seen  any  man  who  has  seen 
a  copy  of  it.    I  begin  to  doubt  its  existence. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae  beuk  ever  went  into  a  real,  even-down,  bonnif  Jide  thretteen  edition  m 
this  world,  forbye  the  Bible,  Shakspeor,  and  John  Bunyan.  It's  a  confounded 
lie — and  that's  "  mony  things  in  few  words." 

NORTH. 

Colton  is  a  clergyman  and  a  bankrupt  wine-merchant,  and  E.  O.  plaTcr, 
a  dicer,  and  friend  of  the  late  W.  Weare,  Esq.,  murdered  by  that  atrocioof 
Whig,  Jack  Thurtell. 

SHEPHERD. 

HuU! 

NORTH. 

Poz.  Ever  since  his  disappearance,  laudatory  paragraphs  about  this  living 
and  absent  poet,  evidently  sent  by  himself  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  press,  haTe 
been  infesting  the  public  prints — all  pufis  of  Lacon  I  Let  him  shew  himtolf 
once  more  in  London,  ana  then  I  have  a  few  words  to  whisper  publicly  into 
tlie  ear  of  the  Rev.  C.  Colton,  author  of  Hypocrisy,  a  Satire,  &c. 

SHEPHERD. 

^Vhat  for  are  you  lookin'  so  fierce  and  fearsome  ?  But  let's  change  the  sub^ 
ject.  Wad  ye  advise  me  to  read  High- ways  and  Bye- ways  ? 

NORTH. 

Yes,  James.  They  are  very  spirited  and  amusing  volumes,  written  by  a  gen* 
tleman  and  a  scholar.  Grattan  is  a  fine  fellow — a  Whig  to  be  sure — ^but  every 
man  has  his  failing — and  I  cannot  but  like  him  for  his  very  name. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  thocht  he  would  be  a  good  author,  for  I  saw  him  abused  like  a  tinkler  m 
that  feckless  fouter,  Taylor. 

NORTH. 

fcoune — he  writcB  for  Culburii. 
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SHEPHERD. 

Hechy  nn !  but  that's  awfu'  mean — ^but  I  was  Jalousin'  as  much.  Oh  !  Mr 
North — ^my  dear  freen',  I  was  sorry,  sorry  when  Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine 
took  a  pain  in  its  head,  and  gied  a  wamle  ower  the  counter  in  the  dead- 
thraws.  It  was  rather  incomprenensible  to  me,  for  the  maist  part,  wi'  its  Ita- 
lian literature,  and  the  lave  o't ;  but  the  contributors  were  a  set  o'  spunkie 
eUelt— Collegians,  as  I  understan',  frae  Cambridge  College.  What's  become 
o'  them  now  that  their  Journal  is  dead  ? 

NOaTH. 

I  think  I  see  them,  like  so  many  resurrection-men,  digging  up  the  Album. 
Yet !  Hogg,  they  are  clever,  accomplished  chaps,  with  many  little  pleasing 
impertinenciea  of  their^own,  and  may  make  a  figure.  How  assinine,  not  to  have 
inarched  a  levy  en  matse  into  Ebony's  sanctum  sanctorum  ! 

SHEPHERD. 

I  never  thocht  o'  that  before.  So  it  was.  But  then  yc  behave  sae  cavalierly 
to  contributors !     It's  a  horrible  thing  to  be  buried  alive  in  the  Balaam  Box  f 

NORTH. 

By  the  way,  James,  that  Ode  to  the  Devil  of  yours  makes  me  ask  you,  if 
you  nave  seen  Dr  Hibbert's  book  on  Apparitions  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Ghosts  ?-^no.    Is't  gude  } 

NORTH. 

.  Excellent.    The  Doctor  first  gives  a  general  view  of  the  particular  morbid 
alfectiona  with  which  the  production  of  phantoms  is  often  connected. 

SHEPHERD. 

What — the  blude  and  stomach  ? 

*  NORTH. 

Just  60,  James.  Apparitions  are  likewise  considered  by  him  as  nothing  more 
than  ideas,  or  the  recollected  images  of  the  mind,  whicn  have  been  rendered 
more  vivid  than  actual  impressions. 

SHEPHERD. 

Does  the  Doctor  daur  to  say  that  there  are  nae  real  ghosts  ?  If  sae,  he  necdna 
oome  out  to  Ettrick.  I've  heard  that  failosophers  say  there  is  nae  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  flesh-and-blude  men,  (rax  me  ower  the  loaf,  I 
want  a  shave,)  but  o'  the  existence  o'  ghosts  and  fairies  I  never  heard  before 
that  the  proof  was  counted  defective.  I've  seen  scores  o'  them,  baith  drunk 
nd  sober. 

NORTH. 

Well,  Hogg  versus  Hibbert.  Sam  very  ingeniously  points  out  that,  in 
weUpauthenticated  ghost-stories,  of  a  suppos^  supernatural  character,  the 
ideal  which  are  rendered  so  unduly  intense,  as  to  induce  spectral  illusions, 
may  be  traced  to  such  phantastical  agents  of  prior  belief,  as  are  incorporateil 
in  Uie  various  systems  of  superstition,  which  for  ages  possessed  the  minds  of 
themlgir. 

SHEPHERD. 

There  may  be  some  sense  in  that,  after  a'.  "Wliat  mair  does  the  doctor  say  ? 

NORTH. 

Why,  James,  my  firiend  Hibbert  is  something  of  a  metaphysician,  although 
k  pint  his  faith  ioo  slavishly  on  some  peculiar  dogmas  of  the  late  Dr  Brown. 

SHEPHERD. 

Metafeesics  are  ae  thing,  and  poetry  anither  ;  but  Dr  Brown  was  a  desperate 
bad  poet,  Mr  North,  and  it  would  tak  some  trouble  to  convince  me  that  he 
knew  muckle  about  human  nature,  either  the  quick  or  the  dead. 

NORTH. 

.  James,  yoa  are  mistaken.  However,  my  friend  Hibbert  well  observes,  that 
moot  apparitions  are  ideas  equalling  or  exceeding  in  vividness  actual  impres- 
■iODi^  tnere  ought  to  be  some  important  and  definite  laws  of  the  mind  which 
baye  given  rise  to  this  imdue  d^ee  of  violence.  These  he  undertakes  to  ex- 
plain, and  he  does  lo — with  the  qualification  I  mention — ingeniously,  and 
eneo  satisfactorily. 

SHEPHERD. 

TbMts  M  'tbegitbcr  aboon  wy  capacity.  Wbal  wo\i\d  Vo^tv^  ^l  ^^\)qc\» 
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Uteorr,  if  Iw  hid  tver  sleepft  s'  ni^t,  time  la  «bid,  wi'tsivmdioil^  m.I  hA 
doii»f  Tfaty  wieivlMitho' themftconftuideddaftl  ntisYitia  thaa  Wfbjf^ 
flone  actual  impreflsioDBy  or  aenaationf^  or  idai%  or  ony  idieriiwdsoriliaMMU 
Undish  linffua.  Can  an  idea  nip  a.  liiin'a  thees  Uack  and  blue,  and  rug  out  a 
bandfti'  o'  hair  out  o*  the  head  o^  him  ?  Neither  Dr  Bniwft  nor  Dr  lliMfcaf 
frill  gar  me  believe  onythiug  lae  unwiaeJike.  \  i   . 

The  last  object,  James,  of  the  Doctor's  in^niona  diaaertatioa  i 
established  tms : — ^That  all  the  sabordinate  inddenta  connected  with  , 
touia^  night  be  explained  on  the  Hollowing  general  princi|de/  that  in  ewf  i 

dae  excitement  of  our  feeUnn,  (as,  for  inataneey  what  ideas  becOMO  ■ 

▼ivid  than  actual  impression, }  the  operations  of  the  iBteUeotnal  iKolty  of  A« 
mind  sustain  corresponding  modifications,  bj  which  the  efeta  of  tkie  j0^ 
ment  are  rendered  proportionably  incorrect  -    y- 

SHxpHzan. 

And  does  Dr  Hibbert  make  that  wed  out? 

XOETH. 

No.    He  yerj  truly  and  prudfotly  obeenres,  that  an  object  of  this- 

cannot  be  attempted  but  in  connexion  wUk  almMi  mil  M#  ^immmam  tfUk 
man  mind.    To  pursue  the  inquiiT,  therefore,  anj  farther,  wonld  be  to 
a  dissertation  on  apparitions  the  nosurd  vehicle  of  a  regular  system  of 
physics. 

iHiPHsaD. 
-  That  would  be  maist  ridicnkua,  indeed.    Neither  .Ibuld  the  Doctor^  hoi^ 
nest  man,  hope  to  accomplish  audi  a  taak  before  he  was  an  appaiilieii  h^amlL 
But  the  beuk  must  be  a  curious  ane  indeed,  and  you  must  gie  me  a  reading 
ofit.  i 

irOEYW. 

I  win.'  The  second  editbn,  I  hear,  is  printing  bv  Oliver  and  Boyd,  witfi  m 
Mmcwhat  new  and  much-improved  arrangement  of  the  metaphysical  matter. 

SHBPHEaS. 

Sir,  I  wish  there  waa  ony  waukening  o'  Mr  Tickler.  It's  no  like  him  to  ft' 
adeep.    Whidit !  whisht  f  Hear  till  Mm  I  hear  till  hhn  i 

NOETH.  -    *- 

Somnium  Sdpionis ! 

TICKLER  Zfl^^'^^ 

It  was  creditable  to  a  British  public    Fbor,  dear  Uttle  aoul,  ahe  baa  taiitt  - 
cruelly  treated  altogether.  My  sweet  Miaa  Letitia  Foote,  althou^  I  am  ntw 
rather 

SHXPHEED. 

Isna  the  wicked  auld  deevil  dreamin' o' that  pkyt-aotreas ! 

WOETB. 

Why,  our  exeellcnt  Tickler  ia  atill  the  aame  perfect  gentleaun  even  ill  hk» 
dreams.  Did  you  ever  hear,  Jantea,  of  such  unnatnral  wickedness  aa  thai  of 
die  parents  of  this  beautiful  simMr?  Her  own  fother  made  her  own  aodHr 
pky  Romeo  to  her  Juliet,  when  ahe  was  a  girl  just  entered  in|^her  teens! 

Mercy  me !  I  wonder  the  roof  0*  the  barn  did  not  fall  and  smother  them ; 
and  can  you  believe  what  the  newspapers  aaid,  that  the  parmta  conaciBnA'at 
her  being  Cornel  Barclay's  miss  ?  If  so,  I  hope  there's  naething  heterodoK  in 
aoi^ectunng  that  their  namea  aro  baitfa  down,  in  rooid  tex^  m  the  doefffs 
doomsday-beuk.  But  there's  the  mair  excuae  and  nity  fiv  the  pair  laaiu 
What  paper  wae't  that  aaid  she  waa  ruined  paat  a' redemptioD  ? 

KOETII. 

Tlie  Times.    But  the  mean  eonudi  lied*    There  ia  rodemption 
and  hereafter  for  a  child  betrayed  by  her  parents  into  the  embraeea  of  i 
ftil  and  accomplished  seducer.    Miss  Foote  bved  him— waa  faithfU  to  hi«i/ 
viaa  never  extravagant,— In  her  worse  than  orphan  oaoditiop  waa  oaataatitlia. 


be  noogniaed  aa  ma  mistress,  did  what  alH:/aQ«ld:  to  annport  her faieMliM 
her  talents  on  the  sti^,<»-and  finally  ttfajwbjh  hn|oflbmm  Uiiiaiiii  Imm 
dnenr^  to  whom  ahe  luul  always  been  in/^  Jimbr^iwn  ADA%&aaanKrah.t^ 
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whole  conduct  wu  one  continued  deception,  and  that  the  beit  years  of  her 
life  were  wearing  hopelenly  away  in  anxiety,  difficulties,  and  evila^  enough  to 
ridum  the  atrongeat,  and  meie  the  warmeat  heart. 

8HEFHERD. 

Theae  are  just  my  aentiments.  Aa  for  Barclay  and  Hayne,  wha  cares  about 
them  ?  The  Cornel  is  a  man  of  the  world,  and  there  may  be  some  excuse  for 
him,  perhaps,  if  the  truth  were  all  known.  Mr  Hayne  seems  a  sumph.  Miie 
Fit  ia  weel  rid  o'  them  baith. 

NOBTR. 

liy  Pea^ffreen  Friend,  who  is  apparently  a  good-hearted  fellow,  and  supposed 
fafanaelf  in  hnre,  would  have  tired  of  his  wife  in  a  fortnight,  and  taken  again  to 
the  training  of  White-headed  Bob.  Miss  Foote  has  been  deservedly  paxtioned 
bjr  the  public  yoioe, — and,  suppose  we  drink  her  health,  poor  souL  Miss 
Foote ! 

TICK  LEX  Qdbr/niViu.]] 

Three  times  three. — Hurra !  hurra !  buna ! 

SHEFHEED. 

That's  fearsome.  Only  think  how  his  mind  corresponds  wi'  his  friends, 
even  in  a  dwam  o'  drink, — for  I  never  saw  him  sae  fou  since  the  King's  visit ! 
I'll  just  pu'  the  nose  o'  him,  or  kittle  it  wi'  the  neb  o'  my  keelivine  pen. 

\jnefi»cit,'2 

TiCKLEE  [jiwaking,'2 
The  cases  are  totally  different     But,  Hogg,  what  are  you  staring  at? 
Why,  you  have  been  sleeping  since  twelve  o'clock.    That  scoundrel  Kean  de- 
serves to  be  kicked.    Do  you  wish  to  know  why  ? 

SHEFHEED. 

Not  I.  I  have  no  particular  curiosity.  I  am  quite  willing  to  believe  that 
he  deserves  to  be  kicked,  without  farther  delay  or  inquiry.  But  I  eay,  you 
wefe  aleeping  the  noo. 

TICKLER. 

There  is  nothing  in  his  offence,  as  it  waa  proved  in  court,  to  distinguish 
ity  by  its  enormity,  from  others  of  that  kindL  On  the  contrary,  there  have 
been  many  hundred  cases  of  crinu  con.  far  worse,  in  all  respects  whatever,  than 
that  of  Kean. 

NORTH. 

Madam  Cox  had  manifestly  long  been  a  Liberal ;  and  Alderman  ('ox  ought 
to  sit  to  Cruickshanks  for  the  beau  ideal  of  a  cuckold. 

TICKLER. 

As  an  amour  it  was,  not  only  unlady-like  and  ungentleman-like,  but  unusu- 
ally low,  vulgar,  coarse,  filthy,  and  loathsome.  Therefore  Kean,  in  strutting 
forwards  vrith  his  bandy  1^,  before  all  the  people  in  London,  upon  a  stage, 
three  days  after  an  exposure  ^at  dionld  have  made  his  very  posteriors  blush, 
and  that  too  in  the  character  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Englanu,  ought  to  have 
been  pelted  with  all  missile  fruits,  native  and  foreign,  till  forced  to  take  shel- 
ter in  some  accustomed  cellar.  The  appearance  of  the  little  beast  was  a  gross 
insolt  to  hum^  nature ;  and,  since  he  persisted  in  going  through  his  part,  he 
ahonld  have  beid  made  to  do  so  tarred  and  feathered. 

SHEPHERD* 

What  can  ye  expec  frae  a  play-actor  ? 

TICKLER. 

What  can  I  expect,  James  ?  Why,  man,  look  at  Terry,  Young,  Matthews, 
Charles  Kemble,  and  your  friend  Vandenhoff,  and  then  aay  that  you  expect 
good  pla]^ers  to  be  good  men,  as  men  go  ;  and  likewise  genUemen,  as  gentle- 
noi  go,  in  manners,  and  morals,  and  general  character,  and  behaviour,  private 
Mid  public?  Why  not?  It  is  more  difficult  in  such  a  situation,  but  by  no 
■eani  impossible. 

NORTH* 

Cone,  no  balaam.  Tickler.    The  short  and  the  long  of  it  is,  that  Kean,  in 

Sarins  to  exhibit  himaelf  at  this  time,  exhibited  himsdf  as  an  impudent,  inso- 

knty  braien-faced,  and  unprincipled  bully,  without  one  good  feeling  of  any 

Jriiil  whatever;  and  this  is  true^  althougn  it  has  been  asserted  by  one  of  tfaie 

LmhJn  the  Timet. 
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SUKPHKftD. 

I  lu'e  tome  thocht  o'  writing  a  play — a  Futoral  Dianuu 

NOETU. 

What,  James !  after  Allan  Ramiay— after  the  Gentle  Shepherd  ? 

SHEPHian. 

What  for  no?  That's  a  stupid  apothegm,  though  you  isid  it.  I  wad  hae 
msir  variety  o'  characters,  and  inceedents,  and  passions  o'  the  human  mind  in 
my  drama — ^mair  fun,  and  frolic,  and  daffin — ^in  short,  mair  o'  what  you,  and 
the  like  o'  vou,  ca'  coorseness ; — no  sae  muckle  see-sawing  between  ony  twa 
individual  hizzies,  as  in  Allan ; — and,  aboon  a'  Uiings,  a  mair  natural  and  wise- 
like catastrophe.  My  peasant  or  shepherd  lads  should  be  sae  in  richt  earneat, 
and  no  turn  out  Sirs  and  Lords  upon  you  at  the  hinder*end  o'  the  drama.  No 
but  that  I  wad  ablins  introduce  the  upper  ranks  intil  the  wark ;  but  they 
should  stand  abeigh  frae  the  lave  o'  the  characters, — ^by  way  o'  contrast,  or  by 
way  o'  "  similitude  in  dissimilitude,"  as  that  haverer  Wordsworth  is  sae  fond 
o'  talking  and  writing  about  Aboon  a'  things,  I  wua  to  draw  the  pietur  o'  a 
perfect  and  polished  Scotch  gentleman  o'  the  auld  schule. 

.  KOBTH. 

Videlicet,— Tickler ! 

SHEPHKRD. 

Him,  the  lang-legged  sinner ! — Na,  na ; — 111  immortalize  baith  him  and 
yoursell  in  my  *'  Ain  Life," — in  mv  yawtobeeograffy.  Ill  pay  aff  a'  auld  sooies 
there,  I'se  warrant  you.  Deevil  taa  me,  gin  I  haena  a  great  mind— (a  pmue, 
— i^g)^^  hawn  you  down  to  the  latest  posterity  as  a  couple  o'  — 

KOETU. 

James ! — James ! — James ! 

SHBPHEBD. 

Confound  thae  grey  glittering  eyne  o'  yours,  you  warlock  that  you  are ! — I 
maun  like  you,  and  respeck  you,  and  admire  you  too,  Mr  North;  but,  och, 
sirs !  do  you  ken,  that  wniles  I  just  gim,  out-bye  yonner,  wi'  perfect  wudness 
when  I  tnink  o'  you,  and  your  chields  about  you,  lauchin  at,  and  rinnin  down 
me,  and  ither  men  o'  gemus— - 

yOETH. 

James ! — James !— James ! 

TICKLER. 

Dig  it  well  into  him — ^he  is  a  confounded  churL 

SBBPHEBD. 

No  half  sae  bad  as  yoursell,  Mr  Tickler.  He's  serious  sometimes,  and  ane 
kens  when  he  is  serious.  But  as  for  you,  there's  no  a  grain  o'  sincerity  in  a' 
your  composition.  You  wadnae  shed  a  tear  gin  your  Shepherd,  as  you  ca' 
Aim,  were  dead,  and  in  the  moulds. 

T I  c  K  L  B R,  {emdenihf  much  affected,) 

Have  I  not  left  you  my  fiddle  in  my  wilL  When  I  am  gone,  Jamie,  use 
her  carefully — keep  her  in  good  strings— and,  whenever  you  screw  her  up, 
think  of  Timothy  Tickler— and {Hia  utterance  ie  choked.) 

NORTH. 

James !  James !  James ! — Timothy  I  Timothy !  Timothy  I — Something  too 
much  of  this.  Reach  me  over  that  pamphlet ;  I  wish  to  light  my  cigar.  The 
last  speech  and  dying  words  of  the  Rev.  William  Lisle  Bowles ! 

SHEPHERD. 

What !  a  new  poem  ?  I  houp  it  is.  Lisle  Bolls  is  a  poet  o'  real  genius.  I 
never  could  thole  a  sonnet  till  I  read  his.    Is  the  pamphlet  a  poem  ? 

KOETH. 

No,  Shepherd.  It  is  prose  ;<— being  a  farther  portion  of  Botheration  aboKt 
Pope. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  care  little  about  Pop— except  his  Louisa  and  Abelard.  Thst's  a  grand 
e^gy ;  but  for  coorseness  it  beats  me  hollow.  The  snl^}eet  is  coorse.  "  A 
h^plesi  lover  bound  and  bleeding  lies,"— that  is  a  line,  whicfa^  if  I  had  written 
it  in  the  Spy,  would  hae  tost  me  five  hundred  subscribera. 

xomTB. 

Mr  Bowks,  in  hi»  edition  of  Pope^  oommitled\mna(^,\^QD&Bdi«  ^^  ^>^ 
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of  eiaential  importance.  H^  did  not  do  justice  to  Pope's  character  as  a  man. 
My  friend  Bowles,  (for  I  love  and  admire  him,)  has  therefore  proved  some- 
what restive  and  obstinate  when  taxed  with  this  misdeed.  He  will  not  eat  in 
m  tingle  word,— no,  not  even  a  syllable,*— not  so  much  as  the  least  letter  in  the 
alphi^t ;  and,  being  a  most  able  and  aeeomplishcd  man,  he  comes  forth  a 
oontroversialist,  and  lays  about  him  with  a  vigour  and  skill  highly  conciliatory 
and  commendable.  But  he  was  originally  in  the  wrong  respecting  Pope's  per- 
Mnal  character;  and  in  the  wrong  will  he  be  until  doomsoay. 

TICKLER. 

Most  assuredly.  Who  cares  a  single  curse  about  this,  that,  or  t'other  trifle  ? 
Can  a  man  of  surpassing  intellect  and  genius  not  indulge  himself  in  a  little 
peevishness  or  variableness  of  humour,  without  being  taxed  with  hypocrisy, 
mdncerity,  and  other  base  and  odious  qualities  or  affections  ?  How  the  devil 
oame  it  about,  that  a  true  poet,  like  Bowles,  should  have  scrutinised  and 
judged  the  character  of  such  a  man  as  Pope  in  that  cold,  calculating,  prying, 
and  unindulgent  spirit,  which  might  have  been  exjiected  from  some  brainless 
and  heartless  proser  ? 

NORTH. 

Not  knowing,  can't  say. 

TICKLER. 

Pope  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  men  that  ever  lived.  Fine  and  delicate 
M  were  the  temper  and  temperament  of  his  genius,  he  had  a  heart  capable  of 
die  warmest  human  affection.    He  was  indeed  a  loving  creature ! 

NORTH. 

Come,  come,  Timothy,  you  know  you  were  sorely  cut  an  hour  or  two  ago — 
so  do  not  attempt  Characteristics.  But,  after  all,  Bowles  does  not  say  that 
Pope  was  unamiable. 

TICKLER. 

Yes,  he  does — that  is  to  say,  no  man  can  read,  even  now,  all  that  he  has 
written  about  Pope,  without  thinking,  on  the  whole,  somewhat  indifferently 
of  the  man  Pope.    It  is  for  tliis  I  abuse  our  friend  Bowles. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay,  ay — I  recollect  now  some  havers  o'  Bolls's  about  the  Blounts,  Martha  and 
Theresa,  I  think  you  call  them.  Puir  wee  bit  hunched-backed,  windle-strae- 
legged,  gleg-e'ed,  clever,  acute,  ingenious,  sateerical,  wcel-infonned,  warm- 
hearted, real  philosophical,  and  maist  poetical  creature,  wi'  his  sounding  trans- 
lation o'  a'  Homer's  works,  that  reads  just  like  an  original  War-Yepic,— His 
Yessay  on  Man,  that,  in  snite  o'  what  a  set  o'  ignoramuses  o'  tlieological  critics 
say  about  Bolingbroke  and  Crousass,  and  heterodoxy  and  atheism,  and  like  ha- 
vers, is  just  ane  o'  the  best  moral  discourses  that  ever  I  heard  in  or  out  o'  the 
poupit,^HisYepistles  about  the  Passions,  and  sic  like,  in  the  whilk  he  goes  baith 
deep  and  high,  far  deeper  and  higher  baith  than  many  a  modern  poet,  who  must 
needs  be  eitner  in  a  diving  bell  or  a  balloon, — His  Rape  o'  the  Lock  o'  Hair, 
wi'  all  these  Sylphs  floating  about  in  the  machinery  o  the  Rosicracian  Philb- 
sophismy  just  perfectly  yelegant  and  graoefu',  and  as  gude,  in  their  way,  as 
onything  o'  my  ain  about  fairies,  either  in  the  Queen's  Wake  or  Queen  Hyndc, 
— His  Louisa  to  Abelvd  is,  as  I  said  before,  coorse  in  the  subject  matter,  but,  (> 
sirs !  powcrfu'  and  pathetic  in  execution — and  sic  a  perfect  spate  o'  versifica- 
tion !  His  unfortunate  lady,  wha  sticked  herself  for  love  wi'  a  drawn  sword, 
and  was  afterwards  seen  as  a  ghost,  dim-beckoning  through  the  shade — a  verra 
poetical  thocht  surely,  and  ful  both  of  terror  and  pity 

irOKTR. 

Stop,  James — You  will  run  yourself  out  o'  breath.  Why,  you  said,  a  few 
lafamtes  ago,  that  you  did  not  care  much  about  Pope,  and  were  not  at  all  fa- 
miliar witn  his  works^you  have  them  at  your  finger  ends. 

SHBPHBRI). 

I  nefer  ken  what's  in  my  mind  till  it  begins  to  work.  Sometimes  I  flu' 
mysel  Just  perfectly  stupid — my  mind,  as  Locke  says  in  his  Treatise  on  Govera- 
nient,  quite  a  carte  bUuicke — I  just  ken  that  I'm  alive  by  my  breething — 
when,  a  at  anoe,  my  sowl  begins  to  hum  like  a  hive  about  to  cast  off  a  swarm 
'^oatnuhA  thaofand  springing  thochts,  for  a  while  drcbng  round  and  round 
^^  mmmbgm   llad  tbea,  Jike  Uiemtoo,i»iii|^iig  tbax  ixsit  «cA\fV»n»^'RaY 
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into  t^e  mountain  wilderness,  and  a'  its  blooming  heather— returning,  in  due 
time,  with  store  o'  wax  on  their  thees^  and  a  wamefu'  o'  hinney,  reoolent  pf 
blissful  dreams  gathered  up  in  the  sacred  solitudes  of  Nature.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  ha  ! 
11  na  that  Wordsworthian  and  sonorous?  But  we've  forgotten  wee  Fop. 
Hae  you  ony  roair  to  say  anent  him  and  Bolls  ? 

TICKLER. 

Bowles  also  depreciates  his  genius. 

NORTH. 

No,  no,  no ! 

TICKLER. 

Yes,  yes,  yes! 

SHEPHERD. 

Gude  safe  us,  Mr  Tickler,  you're  no  sober  yet,  or  you  wad  never  contradic 
Mr  North. 

TICKLER. 

Bowles  also  depreciates  his  genius.  What  infernal  stuff  all  that  about  na- 
ture and  art !  Why  Pope  himself  settles  the  question  against  our  friend 
Bowles  in  one  line : — 

"  Nature  must  give  way  to  Art" 

NORTH. 

Pope's  poetry  is  full  of  nature,  at  least  of  what  I  have  been  In  the  constant 
babit  of  accounting  nature  for  the  ladt  threescore  and  ten  years.  But  (^tbank 
you,  James,  that  simff  is  really  delicious !)  leaving  nature  and  art,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  I  wish  to  ask  a  single  question :  What  poet  of  this  age,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  Byron,  can  be  justly  said,  when  put  into  close  compari- 
son with  Pope,  to  have  written  the  English  language  at  all  ? 

6UEFHERD. 

Tut,  tut,  ]\Ir  North ;  you  need  nae  gang  far  to  get  an  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. I  can  write  the  English  language, — 111  no  say  as  wed  as  Pop,  for  he 
was  an  Englishman,  but 

NORTH. 

Well,  I  shall  except  you,  James ;— ^ut,  with  the  single  exception  of  Hog^y 
from  what  living  poet  is  it  possible  to  select  any  passage  that  will  bear  to  be 
^Kmted  (say  by  James  Ballantyne  himself,  the  best  declaimer  extant)  after 
any  one  of  nfty  casually  taken  passages  from  Pope  ?-^Not  one. 

TICKLER. 

What  would  become  of  Bowles  himself,  with  all  his  elegance,  pathos,  and 
true  feeling  ? — Oh  !  dear  me,  James,  what  a  dull,  dozing,  disjointed,  dawd- 
ling, dowdy  of  a  drawl  would  be  his  Muse,  in  her  very  best  voice  and  tune, 
when  called  upon  to  get  up  and  sing  a  solo  after  the  sweet  and  strong  linger 
of  Twickenham ! 

NORTH. 

Or  Wordsworth-^with  his  eternal — Here  we  go  up,  up,  and  up,  and  here 
we  go  down,  down,  and  here  we  go  roundabout,  roundabout  !-»Look  at  the 
nerveless  laxity  of  his  Excursion! — ^What  interminable  prosing ! — The  lan- 
guage is  out  of  condition ; — fat  and  fozy,  thick-winded,  purfled  and  pletho- 
ric.   Can  he  be  compared  with  Pope  ? — Fie  on't !  no,  no,  no ! — Pugh,  pugh  1 

TICKLER. 

Southey — Coleridge — Moore  ? 

NORTH. 

No ;  not  one  of  them.  They  are  all  eloquent,  difRisive,  rich,  lavish,  gene- 
rous, prodigal  of  their  words.  But  so  are  they  all  deficient  in  sense,  muscle, 
sinew,  thewes,  ribs,  spine.  Pope,  as  an  artist,  beats  them  hollow.  Catch  him 
twaddling. 

TICKLER. 

It  is  a  bad  sign  of  the  intellect  of  an  age  to  depreciate  the  genius  of  a  coun- 
try's classics.  But  the  attempt  covers  such  critics  ¥rith  shame,  apd  undying 
ridicule  pursues  them  and  their  abettors.  The  Lake  Poets  began  this  sense- 
less clamour  against  the  genius  of  Pope.  You  know  their  famous  critique  on  the 
moonlight  scene  in  his  translation  of  the  Iliad? 

MO&TH. 

I  do.    Presumptuous,  ignorant  trash  \    But  VveVp  ^cjwawSfi^'^'w^  >  ^ft  ««Ksl»Kt 
Vol.  XVIL  %  C 
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jorum.    What  is^  the  matter  with  your  cigar  ?     Draw  it  through  your  lips. 
It  la  somewhat  arid.    You  will  never  be  a  smoker. 

TICKLSa. 

Not  I,  indeed.  There,  that  is  better.  Admirable  old  Roscoc  has  edited 
Pope  well,  and  he  rebuts  Bowles  manfully  and  successfully. 

NORTH. 

He  does  so.  Yet,  afler  all,  Bowles  is  the  livelier  writer.  Here's  their  healths 
in  a  bumper.     {Bibunt  Omnes.) 

SHEPHERD. 

J  icare  far  less  about  Pop,  and  the  character  and  genius  of  Pop,  than  I  do 
about  our  own  Byron.  Many  a  cruel  thing  has  been  uttered  against  him,  and 
I  wish^  Mr  North,  you  would  vindicate  hmi,  now  that  his  hand  is  cauld. 

NORTH. 

I  have  written  a  few  pages  for  my  Feb.  Number,  which,  I  think,  will  please 
you,  James.  Pray,  what  do  you  consider  the  most  wicked  act  of  Byron's 
whole  wicked  Ufe  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I  declare  to  God,  that  I  do  not  know  of  any  one  wicked  act  in  his  life  at  all. 
luckier  there  used  to  cut  him  up  long  ago— what  says  he  now  ? 

TICKLEK. 

The  base  multitude,  day  after  day,  ^eek  after  week,  month  after  month* 
year  after  year,  got  up  brutal  falsehoods  concerning  his  private  life,  and  these 
they  mixed  up  and  blended  with  their  narrow  and  confused  conceptions  of  his 
poetical  productions,  till  they  imagined  the  real  living,  ilesh-and-blood  Byron, 
to  be  a  monster,  familiarly  known  to  them  in  all  his  hideous  propensities  and 
practices.  He  was,  with  all  his  faults,  a  noble  being,  and  1  shall  love  Hob- 
nouse  as  long  as  I  Hve.    What  it  is  to  be  a  gentleman  ! 

NORTH. 

The  character  of  one  of  the  greatest  poets  the  world  ever  saw,  in  a  very  few 
years,  will  be  discerned  in  the  clear  light  of  truth.  How  quickly  all  roisrepresen- 
todons  die  away  !  One  hates  calumny,  because  it  is  ugly  and  odious  in  its  own 
insignificant  and  impotent  stinking  self.  But  it  is  almost  always  extremely 
harmless.  I  believe,  at  this  moment,  that  Bjrron  is  thought  of,  as  a  man,  with 
an  almost  universal  feeling  of  pity,  forgiveness,  admiration,  and  love.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  safe,  in  the  most  popular  preacher,  to  abuse  Byron  now, 
—and  that  not  merely  because  he  is  now  dead,  but  because  England  knows 
the  loss  she  has  sustained  in  the  extinction  of  her  most  glorious  luminary. 

^  SHEPHERD. 

I  hae  nae  heart  to  speak  ony  mair  about  him — puir  fallow.  Ill  try  the  pick- 
led this  time — the  scaiiopped  are  b^inning  to  lie  rather  heavy  on  ray  stomach. 
Oysters  is  the  only  thing  maist  we  canna  get  at  Altrive.  But  we  have  capital 
ood  and  haddock  now  in  St  Mary's  Loch. 

TICKLER. 

James ! — James ! — James ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Nane  o'  your  jeering,  Mr  Tickler.  The  naturalization  of  sea-fishes  into 
finesh-water  lochs,  was  recommended  some  years  ago  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
and  twa-three  o'  us,  out  by  yonner,  have  carried  the  thing  into  effect.  We 
tried  the  oysters  too,  but  we  could  mak  naething  ava'  o'  them — they  dwindled 
into  a  kind  o'  wulks,  and  were  quite  fushionless,  a'  beards  and  nae  bodies. 

TICKLEa. 

I  thought  the  scheme  plausible  at  the  time.  I  read  it  in  the  Edinburgh, 
which  I  Ske,  by  the  way,  much  better  as  a  zoological  than  a  political  journal. 
Haye  you  sent  a  creel  of  codlings  to  the  editor  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Why,  I  have  felt  some  delicacy  about  it,  just  at  present.  I  was  afraid  that 
he  might  think  it  a  bribe  for  a  favourable  opinion  of  Queen  Hynde. 

NORTH. 

No-^no.    Jefirey  has  a  soul  above  bribery  or  corruption.    All  the  cod  in 
Christendom  would  not  shake  his  integrity.    You  had,  however,  better  send 
AMlf-M-hnndred  rizzered  haddocks  to  Tom  Campbell. 
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SIICFHERO. 

Mv  boy  Tammy  wuU  never  choke  himsell  wi'  my  fish  banes,  Mr  North.  I 
care  for  nae  man's  goocl  word,  unless  it  be  your  ain^  sir ;  howsumever,  to  speak 
truth,  I  cannot  but  think  it  vera  paltry  and  mean-Uke  in  the  author  o'  the 
Pleasures  of  Hope,  never  once  in  his  bom-days,  in  that  Magazine  o'  his^  to  hae 
said  a  single  ceevil^  or  kind,  or  britherly  word  about  me.  What  think  ye  ? 

NORTH. 

I  think  it  to  the  last  degree  contemptible.  Greater  men  than  he,  James, 
have  done  you  justice.     North,  Scott,  Byron,  Southey,  Coleridge,  &c  &c.  &c. 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm  no  complecnin*.  Thank  God,  I  ken  ray  ain  worth,  as  a  man  and  a  poet 
— and  let  mankind,  or  the  women  folk  either,  judge  between  Kilmeny  and 
Ileullura.  It's  for  his  ain  sake,  no  for  mine,  that  I  could  hae  wished  he  had 
spoken  kindly  of  a  brother  poet,  who  have  had  mickle  to  stru^Ie  against,  but 
have  got  to  the  tap  o'  the  tree  at  last — thanks  to  my  ain  speeling. 

NORTH. 

Tom  is  fickle  and  capricious — and  ever  was  so — but  he  has  a  fine,  a  noble 
genius. 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm  no  dispooting  that,  Mr  North.  No  doubt,  his  Theodric  is  a  grand, 
multifarious,  sublime  poem  ;  although,  confound  mc,  gin  the  warst  fifty  lines 
in  a'  Queen  Hyndc  are  nae  worth  the  hail  vollumm.  If  ever  there  was  even- 
down chc^atcry  in  this  world,  it  is  in  axing  eight  shillings  for  a  parcel  o'  auld 
bits  o*  poems  that  hae  been  in  a'  the  magazines  and  newspapers,  and  Cabinets 
and  Mirrors,  and  so  forth,  in  the  kingdom.  I'm  sure  if  I  had  a  pension  firom 
government  of  £900  a-ycar,  like  Tam  Campbell,  I  wad  never  play  the  public 
siccan  a  shabby  trick. 

NORTH. 

Why,  as  to  that,  James,  I  cannot  quite  agree  with  you,  my  dear  Shepherd. 
There  are  always  some  golden  points  in  the  clay  of  Campbell's  poetry,  which 
are  rinsed  out  by  the  running  waters  of  my  criticism ;  and  even  his  newest 
trifles  in  verse  will  read  tolerably  enough,  when  interspersed  with  judgment 
throughout  his  various  volumes. 

HOGG. 

Woel,  man — let  us  drink  his  health ;  and,  if  you  please,  standing,  with  all 
the  honours. 

NORTH. 

Excuse  mc,  gentle  Shepherd.  A  gouty  foot,  a  rheumatic  knee,  ten  tumblers, 
and  threescore  and  ten  years,  impose  upon  me  a  sedentary  habit  As  for  shout- 
ing, remember  the  hour — nay,  there  is  no  occasion  for  looking  at  your  watch ; 
as  soon  as  the  boiler  is  empty,  we  depart. 

{Mr  CampbclVs  health  is  drunk  cordially.) 

SHEPHERD. 

Wha's  conceit  was  the  Boiler  ? 

TICKLER. 

Your  humble  servant's.  Ambrose  goes  to  bed  regularly  at  twelve,  and 
Richard  half  an  hour  after.  Occasionally,  as  at  present,  old  friends  are  loatli 
to  go— so,  not  to  disturb  the  slumbers  of  as  wortny  a  family  as  is  in  all  Scot- 
land, I  ordered  the  boiler  you  now  see,  at  Begby  and  Dickson's,  St  Andrew's 
Square.  It  holds  exactly  six  common  kettlcfulls — Strike  it  with  the  poker- 
Ay,  James,  you  hear  by  the  clearness  of  the  tinkle  that  it  is  nearly  low  water. 

SHEPHERD. 

Deel  ma  care.  I  ken  where  the  pump  is  in  the  back  green — and,  if  the 
wall's  fangcil,  I'll  bring  up  a  gush  wi'  a  single  drive.  If  no,  let  us  finish  the 
spirits  by  itsel.  I  never  saw  the  match  o'  this  tall  square  fallow  o'  a  green 
bottle  for  handing  spirits.  The  verra  neck  o'  him  hands  spirits  for  a  jug,  be- 
fore you  get  down  to  his  shouthers ;  and  we'se  a'  three  be  blin'  fou  or  wc  see 
the  chrystal  knob  inside  o'  the  doup  o'  him  peering  up  amaug  the  subsiding 
waters  of  Glenlivct. 

NORTH. 

I  have  bcjjuu.iLhcd  you  3Iag(v^  iA  my  scUYatuiuV.,  i«aviiv   N^V^  NN.*  "«^^ 
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Tickler's  Cremona^  many  a  cheerful  night  will  you  spends  when  we  two  old 
« Codg^  have  laid  off  life's  pack — 

At  our  fett  a  green  grass  turf^ 
And  at  our  head  a  stone. 

SHEPHERD. 

You  and  Mr  Tickler  are  very  gudc  iu  leaving  mc  things  in  your  wull ;  but 
I  would  prefer  something  in  haun— 

NORTH. 

Then^  my  dear  fViend^  there  is  a  receipt  for  your  last  article — the  Shepherd's 
Calendar. 

SHEPHERD. 

Twa  Tens !  Come  noo^  sirs,  let  me  pay  the  reckoning. 

TICKLER. 

We  have  not,  I  think,  drunk  the  King's  ministers  to-night.  Allow  me  to 
g^ve  them. 

HOGG. 

Wi'  a'  my  heart.    That  man  Canning  will  be  the  salvation  of  the  cuntra. 

NORTH. 

There  never  was  any  period,  certainly,  in  which  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdoms  assembled  under  circumstances  more  interesting  than  the 
present.  In  times  of  war,  no  doubt,  the  topics  submitted  to  discussion  may 
often  be,  in  one  point  of  view,  of  a  more  dazzling  character — nay,  they  some- 
times have  been,  singly  considered,  of  more  paramount  and  overwhelming  im- 
portance. But  in  times  when  the  empire  is  involved  in  a  great  conflict  with 
external  force,  it  is  absolutely  in  vain  to  expect  that  questions  not  immediately 
connected  with  that  conflict,  should  in  Parliament  command  any  more  than  a 
subordinate  measure  of  attention  from  those  who  are  actually  intrusted  with 
the  government  of  the  country.  Tlie  Ouposition  members  compel  any  sub- 
jects they  please  into  discussion ;  but  seldom,  very  seldom,  is  the  discussion 
thorough  or  satisfactory.  Intellect  does  not  meet  intellect  here  on  fair  terms. 
Ministers  make  speeches,  no  doubt,  but  the  real  aside  is,  always  "  wait  till  the 
national  existence,  or,  at  least,  honour  be  safe,  and  then  we  will  go  with  you 
on  an  equal  footing  into  the  consideration  of  questions  affecting  only  particular 
points  of  her  domestic  machinery."    Is  not  this  true.  Tickler  ? 

TICKLER. 

Certainly ;  go  on  with  what  you  were  saying.  I  like  to  hear  you  speak 
right  on  wiUiout  that  botheration  of  the  eternal  cigar.  This  vice,  sir,  is  the 
bane  of  all  real  flow  of  talk. 

NORTH. 

Nonsense — ^nonsense.  The  war  has  been  over  for  ten  years — it  took  not  a 
few  years  to  bring  us  back  to  feel  a  state  of  peace  as  natural  to  us  after  a  war 
of  such  duration — ^it  took  a  considerable  time  to  bring  back  the  habits,  the  in- 
terests, the  feelings  even,  of  various  classes,  into  their  proper  channels.  All 
this  has  now  been  done :  The  population  of  Britain  is  throughout  employed, 
tranquil,  happy,  and  contented.  Agriculture  and  trade  are  flourishing.  Direct 
taxation,  in  all  probability,  ^11  ere  long  have  ceased  to  exist  at  all  here.  Every- 
thing in  Britain  is  peace,  industry,  and  plenty.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  seri- 
ous and  deliberate  discussions  of  civil  and  domestic  questions,  and  full  advan- 
tage seems  to  be  taken  of  the  happy  time  by  Ministers  who  can  now  concen- 
trate upon  these  questions  the  same  great  talents  that  formerly  distuiiccd  all 
their  antagonists,  when  exerted  on  topics  of  another  description — and  who,  ex- 
erting these  great  talents  with  their  accustomed  honesty  and  integrity,  bid  fair 
ere  long  to  chase  their  adversaries  out  of  the  new  field  as  trimnphantly  as  they 
had  routed  them  on  the  old. 

HOGG. 

Vera  bonnv  talk,  Mr  North ;  but  what  sav  you  to  the  divisions  in  the  Ca- 
binet? The  nouse  that  is  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  That's  the  text, 
Christopher. 

TICKLER. 

I  am  really  sorry  for  the  thing,  but  I  see  no  likelihood  of  an  end  to  it. 

NORTH. 

And Idim't  wlub  to  aee  dny,  that's  my  aay. 
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TIOKLn. 

A  pondox ! — What't  yoar  meanliig  ? 

MOETR. 

My  meaniug  is  plain  and  simple  eiMNirii,  Mr  Tidder.  I  assert^  that  if  the 
government  of  this  ooontry  is  to  be  in  uke  hands  <tf  anythiiw  wwrthr  of  the 
name  of  a  Cabinet^  (inteUeetnally  conaidcred^)  and  net  in  the  fimdi  of  a  lioi^ 
Minister^  a  real  premier  ;  and  if  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  are  to  be  honest 
men^  (that  is  to  say^  Tories^^  it  is  absdntdy  impossible  that  thm  shonU  not 
exist  gp^at  diffisrences  of  opinion  within  that  Cabinet,  in  relation  to  qoestioni 
such  as  must  mainly  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Goremment  and  the  F«lia« 
ment  of  an  empire  such  as  this,  in  times^  and  under  drcumstanoea  like  the  pre- 
sent And,  sir,  I  farther  assert,  that  no  Cabinet  could  long  maintain  its  hold 
upon  public  respect,  if  the  existence  Of  such  difierence  of  opmion  were  not  well 
known  all  over  the  country. 

TICXLXa. 

Explain— explain. 

BOOO. 

Yon  was  a  queer  apophth^;m. 

MOMTH. 

Fistienpe  a  moment,  ^ts.  The  country  must  be  represented  in  die  CaUaet; 
quite  as  effectually  as  m  the  Parliament,  otherwise  the  coantry  will  not  hams 
confidence  in  it.  We  all  know  very  wdl  that  questions  sudi  as  are  now  in 
agitation,  are  questions  in  regard  to  which  very  great  differences  o/i  opinion  do, 
and  must,  prevail  in  the  country — in  the  real  sound  part  of  the  population.  We 
ail  know  that  opposite  interests  exist  in  regard  to  every  one  of  them ;  and  though 
we  are  all  aware  that  no  great  puUic  good  can  be  done  withont  saeiifleea  of 
some  sort,  we  are  also  aware  that  no  great  public  good  can  be  done,  until, 
through  dieliberaie  and  sincere  discussion,  the  minds  of  those  by  whom  thesfti*  - 
crifices  are  to  be  made,  are  satisfied  that  they  must  be  made.  Now  men  can 
never  be  persuaded  that  questions  of  this  sort  are  capable  of  nndeigoing  that 
measure  of  real  discussion  and  investigation  which  they  ought  to  receive  ere 
Government  is  pledged  to  any  one  side,  in  any  one  of  them,  in  any  Cabinet  but 
a  divided  Cabinet.  We  must  be  convinced,  that  in  regard  to  Ireland,  fbr  in- 
stance, the  feelings  not  of  one,  nor  of  two,  but  of  all  the  really  great  classes  of 
honest  population-— of  honest  interest— of  honest  feeling — (for  I  say  nothing  of 
.  the  real  enemies  ojihe  countrtf,  and  their  monkey  tricks)— we  must  be  sstiAd 
that  all  these  are  virtually  represented  within  the  Calnoet ;  otherwise  we  can* 
not  be  convinced  that  the  measure  which  Government  purposes  in  regard  to 
Ireland  is  the  proper  measure ;  that  is  to  say,  the  measure  best  adapted  to  con- 
ciliate  the  opinion  and  meet  the  views  of  the  greatest  number  among  the  par- 
ties who  have,  and  must  have,  different  interests  and  feelings  as  to  the  matter 
in  question — the  measure  that  comes  nearest  to  the  greatest  number  of  the  fi- 
rious  measures  which  these  parties  severally  propoee  and  advocate. 

TICKLE  a. 

Why,  certainly  these  are  not  dictate  times. 

KOETH. 

Not  they;  not  they,  truly.  Cahnness  and  prudence  must  preside  now. 
Public  opinion  is,  slier  all,  the  court  of  first  and  the  court  of  the  last  resort* 
We  do  not  expect  diil&vences  of  opinUm  to  cease  either  in  or  out  of  the  Cabi« 
net ;  but  we  expect  that  the  dementa  of  public  o^ion,  however  various,  shall 
be  virtually  represented  in  the  Cabinet— We  expect  that  the  Cabinet  shall,  like 
a  band  cxf  skiltul  chemists,  sit  in  Judgment  upon  those  elements  as  they  sepa- 
rately exist,  and  decide  what  is  the  iestium  auid  that  vrill  offer  least  violenee  Uk 
the  greatest  number  of  these  elements;  and,-  this  being  done,  we  then  expect 
that  Parliament  shall  sanction,  and  the  coantry  approve  tne  measure,  which  naa 
Ibund  favour,  not  with  the  opinion  of  anv  one  intellect,  however  devmted,  bat 
with  the  candour  and  wisdom  of  a  set  of  nonest  men,  who  have  labonxed  to  nn« 
derstsAd  the  interest  and  the  opinions  of  all,  and  to  ooncQiate  the  inteteata  and 
the  opinions  of  as  many  as  they  could^-^ho  never  could  have  done  this  nnkM 
there  had  really  existed  great  diftieneea  of  indJmdnal  o^n]ML«EDan%^8DMBH» 
advea— and  who,  in  thdr  own  oondnot  In  lenid.  to  t^  \Kis^wnidisn^  ^^^^v 
jpaunr^  bare  see  an  example  of  that  tpfeii  wmuVBAfarawaaaw^.  <»^  uMWft 
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taoeemaa  which  they  expect  to  see  imiUrted  in  the  conduct  of  the  Parliament 
•t  IdiBe*  when  their  meaBore  is  diacuased  in  the  Parliament ;  in  the  conduct  of 
ibe  nation  at  large,  when  their  measure  ooipes  to  be  carried  into  execution. 

HOG0. 

«£h,  manl  what  for  are  you  no  in  the  House  yoursell  ? — Ye  wad  let  them 
hipK  ieoae  on  baith  sides  o'  their  heads,  I'm  ihinking. 

.    «  TICKLKR. 

,  .  Well  said,  James.  The  upshot  then  is,  Christopher,  that  you  would  rather 
hftfe  what  JEldon,  Canning^  Wellington,  Liverpool,  Peel,  Robinson,  and 
Hnakisson,  agree  in  considering  the  most  practically  prudent  thing,  than  what 
•nj  one  of  tten  thinks  the  thing  most  in  unison  with  the  dictates  of  absolute 
or  abstract  wisdom. 

I  NORTH* 

Even  so.    And  the  nation  thinks  exacdy^as  I  do. 

HOGG. 

I  wonder  ye  dinna  resign  your  ain  big  chair,  then ;  and  let  us  have  a  divided 
administration  of  ^e  Magazine. 

NORTH. 

You  eould  not  have  chosen  a  more  untotunate  simile,  Hogg.  Sir,  my  Ca- 
binet is  eompletelj  a  divided  one.  I  look  on  myself  as  the  Liverpool  of  it — 
You.  Tickler,  are  decidedly  the  Canning— The  Adjutant  is  our  Peel  i^d  our 
Vdiuigton  both  in  one— - Y .  Y.  Y.  ia  our  Eldon 

HOGG. 

And  me  ?  what  am  I  ? 

NORTH. 

You  are  Lord  Melville— we  leave  you  the  Scotch  denartment,  and  when  my 
boats  aire  got  into  order  at  Buchanan  Lodge,  you  shall  nave  the  Admiralty  too. 
Are  you  a  good  sailor.  Shepherd  ? 

HOGG. 

I  dinna  ken — I  never  tried  yet  muckle,. except  on  fresh  water. 

TICKLBR. 

I  should  rather  consider  Hogg  as  the  Representative  of  the  country  interests 
in  geoeral. 

NORTH. 

I  have  no  oljections  to  arrange  your  seats  as  you  like  best  yourselves.  I 
hope,  however,  that,  diffi;ring  upon  particular  matters  as  we  do,  and  always 
must  do,  we  shall  idways  continue  to  be  one  in  heart  and  in  hand  as  to  the  real 
points. 

HOGG. 

.  Whilkaie? 

NORTH. 

The  religion  of  our  fathers— the  institutions  of  our  fathers— the  edification  of 
the  public— and  our  own  emolument. 

TICKL7R. 

A  capital  creed.    Do  you  conform,  Hogg  ? 

HOGG. 

.  Are  ye  gaun  to  raise  the  {Hricc  of  a  sheet  this  Lady-Day,  Mr  North  ? 

NORTH. 

■  My  dear  Hogg,  what  would  you  have?  You  are  rolling  in  wealth— arc  you 
not? 

HOGG. 

.  At;  but  I  wad  like  fine  to  be  ower  the  head  a'thegither,  man.  That's  my 
lyiphtbcgm. 

NORTH. 

Liet  me  see*- Well,  I  think  I  may  pfomise  you  a  twenty  gallon  tree  this 
next  Whitsunday,  by  way  of  a  douceur— a  small  perquisite. 

HOGG. 

Twenty  gallons,  man,  that  does  not  serve  our  house  for  sax  weeks  in  the 
•qmnier  put  of  the  year,  when  a'  the  leeterary  warld  is  tramping  about.  But 
mTot  iMeA—woDy  thanks  to  you  for  your  kind  oficr,  sir. 

NORTH. 

you  aiui  come  down  to  my  *^  humy  ^run\  seiX  ol  \axvd>u»  nWn»"  Jtmca^ 
t»r  jour  tpHag  liait  Co  Edinburg^Biicluniau*liod|!&. 
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SHEPHERD. 

Wi'  all  my  hearty  Mr  North.  I  hear  you'ye  been  l%gin'  a  bonny  Lodge  near 
Larkfield  yonder^  within  the  murranr  of  the  sea.  A  walk  on  tne  beach  is  a 
gran'  thing  for  an  appetite.    Let's  hear  about  your  house. 

NORTH. 

The  whole  tenement  is  on  the  ground  flat.  I  abhor  stairs ;  and  there  can 
be  no  peace  in  any  mansion  where  heavy  footsteps  may  be  heard  orer-head. 
Suppose,  James,  three  sides  of  a  square — You  approach  the  front  by  a  fine 
serpentine  avenue,  and  enter,  slap-Mng,  through  a  wide  glass-door,  into  a 
green-house,  a  conservatory  of  everything  rich  and  rare  in  the  world  of  floweri. 
Folding-doors  are  drown  noiselessly  into  the  walls,  as  if  by  m^c,  and  lo  f 
drawing-room  and  dining-room,  stretching  east  and  west  in  dim  and  distant 
perspective,  commanding  the  Frith^  the  sea,  the  kingdom  of  Fife,  and  the 
Highland  mountains ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Mercy  on  us,  what  a  panorama ! 

NORTH. 

Another  side  of  the  square  contains  kitchen,  servants'  room,  &c« ;  and  the 
third  side  my  study  and  bed-rooms, — all  still,  silent,  composed,  standing  ob- 
scure, unseen,  unapproachable,  holy.  The  fourth  side  of  the  souare  is  notr^ 
shrubs,  and  trees,  and  a  productive  garden  shut  me  in  fhnn  behind,  while  e^ ' 
ring-fence,  enclosing  about  five  acres,  just  sufficient  for  my  nag  and  cow,  form 
a  magical  circle,  into  which  nothing  vile  or  profane  can  mtrude.  ODoherty 
alone  has  over-leaped  my  wall, — but  the  Adjutant  was  in  training  for  his  grea^ 
match  Tten  miles  an  hour),  and  when  he  ran  bolt  against  me  in  Addison'a 
Walk,  declared  upon  honour,  that  he  was  merely  taking  a  step  across  the 
country,  and  that  ne  had  no  idea  of  being  within  a  mUe  of  any  human  abode. 
However,  he  staid  dinner — and  over  the  Sunday. 

SHEPHERD. 

Do  you  breed  poultry,  sir  ? — You  dinna  ?  Do't  then.  You  hae  plenty  o' 
bounds  within  five  yacre.  But  mind  you,  big  nae  regular  hen-house.  You'd 
hae  bits  o'  sheds,  nae  doubt,  ahint  the  house,  amang  the  offishes,  and  through 
amang  the  grounds ;  and  the  belts  o'  plantations  are  no  very  wide,  nor  the 
aherubberies  stravagin  awa  into  wild  mountainous  regions  o'  heather,  whins, 
and  breckans. 

NORTH. 

Your  imagination,  James,  is  magnificent,  even  in  negatives.  But  is  all  this 
poetry  about  hen-roosts  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay.  Let  the  creturs  mak  their  ain  nests,  where'er  they  like,  like  phea- 
sants, or  Patricks^  or  muirfowl.  Their  flesh  will  be  the  sappier,  and  mair 
highly  flavoured  on  the  board,  and  their  shape  and  plummage  beautifuller  far, 
strutting  about  at  liberty  among  your  suburbs.  A  boon  a  things,  for  the  love 
o'  Heevin,  nae  Cavies !  I  can  never  help  greeting,  half  in  anger  half  in  pity, 
when  I  see  the  necks  o'  some  half-a-acore  forlorn  chuckles  jooking  out  and  m 
the  narrow  bars  o'  their  prison-house,  dabbing  at  doigh  and  drummock.  I 
wonder  if  Mrs  Fry  ever  saw  sic  a  pitiful  spectacle. 

NORTH. 

I  must  leave  the  feathers  to  my  females,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Canna  you  be  an  overseer  ?  Let  the  hens  aye  set  theirsells ;  and  never  offer 
to  tak  ony  notice  o'  the  dockers.  They  canna  thole  being  looked  at,  when 
they  come  screeching  out  frae  their  bet  eggs,  a'  in  a  fever,  with  their  feathers 
tapsetowry,  and  howking  holes  in  the  yearth,  till  the  gravel  gangs  down 
through  and  aff*  among  the  plummage  like  dew-draps,  and  now  scouring  aff  to 
some  weel-kend  comer  for  drink  and  victual. 

NORTH.     . 

You  amaze  me,  James.  You  are  opening  up  quite  a  new  world  to  me» 
The  mysteries  of  incubation  .... 

HOGG. 

Hae  a  regular  succession  o'  daddns  frae  about  thft  TiAAiS!ist  ^  'NLvi^^q^*^ 
end  o'  August,  and  never  devour  aff  a  luuH  dac^axi  «X  va<eit.    K.^^  >ij#^ 
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dme  or  four  pullets  for  eevodny  or  for  deYouring  through  the  winter ;  and 
■•tier  leC  aboon  fSvorM^  *flP^  *^  ^^^^  nv  in^^  n^au'  than  a  dizxen,  un. 
Ihi  die  be  a  ifod<4^|yitminawaie,  and  broad  aaroes  the  shoulders. 

Why,  the  place  will  be  absolutely  oTornm  with  barn-door  fowl. 

SHBVUIED. 

Barn-door  £>wl !  Hoot  awa !  You  maun  hae  a  breed  o'  gem-birds.  Nane 
hrilflr  than  the  Lady-Iqn'd  Beds.  I  ken  the  Terra  |pem-eggs^  at  the  first  pree, 
fme  your  dunghill— ts  dufoent  as  a  pine-ap^e  and  a  fosy  turnip. 

MOaTH. 

ne  coDTsrsation  has  taken  an  unexpeeCed  tum>  my  dear  Shepherd.  I  had 
kUnded  keq^g  a  few  de^. 

SRBFHiaD. 

A  few  deeTils !  Na^— na.  You  maun- gang  to  the  Thane's ;  or  if  that  prince* 
It  chiel  be  in  Embro'  or  Lunnon>  to  Jamea  Laidlaw's  and  Watty  Bryden's^  in 
Strath-Glass^  if  you  want  deer.    Keep  yon  to  the  How-towdies. 

NOaTH* 

I  hope«  Mr  Hogg,  you  wiU  bring  the  mistress  and  the  weans  to  the  housc- 
wirming? 

SRXPHVEp. 

171  do  thaty  andmony  mair  besides  them«— Whare  the  deevil's  Mr  Tickler  ? 

iroaTH. 
Off.    He  pretended  to  oo  to  the  pump  for  an  aquatic  supply^  but  he  long 
me  now  has  reached  Southside. 

SHIPHBED. 

Thai's  maist  extraoordinar.  I  could  hae  ta'en  m^  Bible  oath^  that  I  kept 
Meiog  him  a'  this  time  sitting  right  foreatientme^  with  his  lang  legs  and  nose, 
and  een  like  daggers — ^but  it  must  hae  been  ane  o'  Hibbert's  phantasms — an 
idea  has  become  more  vivid  than  a  present  sensation.  Is  that  philosophical 
language  ?  What  took  him  aff.^  I  ccmld  sit  for  ever.  Catch  me  breaking  up 
the  conviviality  of  the  company.  I'm  just  in  grand  spirits  the  nicht — oome> 
hen's  an  extempore  lilt. 

AiRj — Whistle,  and  TU  come  to  ye,  my  Lad. 

I. 
If  e'er  you  would  be  a  brave  fldlow,  young  man, 
Beware  of  the  Blue  and  the  YeQow>  young  man ; 

If  ye  wud  be  stranff. 

And  wish  to  write  Tang^ 
Come  loin  wi'the  lads  that  get  mdlow,  young  man. 
Like  the  crack  o'  a  squib  that  has  fa'en  on,  young  roan. 
Compared  wi'  tbe  roar  o'  a  cannon,  young  man. 

So  ia  the  MThig's  blow. 

To.  the  pith  that's  bdbw 
The  beard  o^  anld  Geoidie  Buchanan,  young  man. 

8. 
I  heard  a  bit  bird  in  the  biaken^  young  man, 
^t  sang  till  the  Whigs  were  a^  quaking,  young  man. 

And  ay  the  sad  lay 

Was,  Alack  for  the  davl 
For  the  Blue  and  the  Yellow's  forsaken,  young  man. 
The  day  is  arriv'd  that's  nae  joking,  young  man ; 
^Tis  vain  to  be  murmurinff  and  moddng,  young  man : 

A  Whiff  may  be  leal. 

But  hell  never  fiflht  weel. 
As  lang  aa  he  dadds  wi'  a  dodceii,  young  man. 

3. 
O  wha  wadna  laugh  at  their  capers,  young  man  ? 
Uke-auld  maidens,  fash'd  wi'  tne  vi^urs,  young  man. 
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We  have  turned  them  adrift 

To  their  very  last  ahift^ 
That's— f>7/^/i^  the  Radical  Papers,  young  man. 
If  ye  wad  near  tell  o'  their  pingle,*  young  man^ 
Gae  list  the  wee  hird  in  the  dingle,  young  man ; 

Its  note  o'  despair^ 

Is  sae  loud  in  the  air. 
That  the  windows  of  heaven  j^ay  jingle^  young  man. 

4. 

Ill  give  you  a  toast  of  the  auldest,  young  man ; 
The  loyal  head  ne'er  was  the  cauldest,  young  man  ; 

"  Our  King  and  his  Throne, 

Be  his  gloiy  our  own," 
And  the  last  of  his  days  aye  the  hauldest,  young  man.— 
But  as  for  the  loun  that  wad  hector,  young  man. 
And  pit  us  at  odds  wi'  a  lecture,  young  man. 

May  he  dance  cutty-mun, 

Wi  his  neh  to  the  sun. 
And  his  doup  to  the  General  Director,!  young  man. 

NOETH. 

A  perfect  Pistrucci ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Hand  your  tongue,  and  I'll  sing  you  ane  o'  the  bonniest  sangs  you  ever  heard 
in  a'  your  bom  days.  I  dinna  ken  that  I  ever  wrote  a  better  ane  mvsell.  It 
is  by  a  friend  o'  mine — as  yet  an  obacure  man^Henry  Riddell — t'lther  day 
a  shepherd  like  mysell — but  now  a  student. 


Song,  io  the  Air  of*'  Lord  Lennox*' 

1. 

When  the  glen  all  is  still,  >save  the  stream  from  the  fountain ; 

When  the  shepherd  has  ceased  o'er  the  heather  to  roam  ; 
And  the  wail  of  the  plover  awakes  on  the  mountain, 

Inviting  his  love  to  return  to  her  home ; 
There  meet  me,  my  Mary,  adown  by  the  wUd-wood, 

Where  violets  and  daisies  sleep  saft  in  the  dew ; 
Our  bliss  shall  be  sweet  as  the  visions  of  childhood. 

And  pure  as  the  heavens'  ovni  orient  blue. 


Thy  locks  shall  be  braided  with  pearls  of  the  gloaming ; 

Thy  cheek  shall  be  fann'd  by  Uie  brecse  of  the  lawn  ; 
The  Angel  of  Love  shall  be  'ware  of  diy  coming, 

And  hover  around  thee  till  rise  of  the  dawn. 
O,  Mary  !  no  transports  of  Heaven's  deo^eeing 

Can  equal  the  joys  of  such  meeting  to  me ; 
For  the  light  of  thine  eye  is  the  home  of  my  being, 

And  my  soul's  fondest  hopes  are  all  gathnd  to  thee. 


NOETH. 

Beautiful  indeed,  James — Mr  Riddell  is  a  man  of  much  merit,  and  deserves 
encouragement.  The  verses  on  the  death  of  B^n,  published  a  week  ago  by 
my  friend  John  Anderson,  shew  feeling  and  originality.  But  would  you  be- 
lieve it,  my  beloved  Shepherd,  my  eyes  are  gathering  straws. 


*  Plm^fe— difficulty. 

f  This  is  a  mysterious  alhision  to  that  part  of  the  town  where.  Executions 
tain  place. 
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Re-enter  Ticeler. 

SHEPHEED. 

There't  Harry  Long^ieggs. 

TICELER. 

I  idt  somewhat  hungry  so  long  after  supper^  and  having  detected  a  round 
of  beef  in  a  cupboard,  I  cut  off  a  segment  of  a  drcle,  and  nave  been  making 
m jidf  comfortable  at  the  solitary  kitchen-fire. 

NORTH,  {rising.) 

Come  away,  my  young  friend — Give  me  your  arm,  James.  That  will  do. 
Shepherd— softly,  slowly,  my  dearest  Hogg^no  better  supporter  than  the  au- 
thor of  the  Queen's  Wake. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  a  gran  ticker  is  Mr  Ambrose's  dock !  It  beats  like  the  strong,  regular 
pabe  of  anealthy  house.  Whirr !  Whirr !  Whirr !  Hear  till  her  gee'ing  the 
warning.  Ill  just  finish  these  twa  half  tumblers  o'  porter,  and  the  wee  drappie 
in  the  bit  blue  noseless  ju^y.  As  sure's  death,  it  has  chapped  Three.  The 
last  that  sits  up  at  the  Harro^rll  hae  gane  to  the  garret,  and  how'll  I  get  in  ? 
{Sus  canit.) — O  let  me  in  this  ae  night. 
This  ae  ae  ae  night,  &c 
With  a'  our  daffin,  we  are  as  sober  as  three  judges  with  double  gowns. 

TICELER. 

As  sober! 

SHEPHERD. 

Dear  me,  Mr  North,  what's  that  in  your  ooat'poudr.^ 

NORTH,  (jubfidens  Uli.) 

Two  Numbers  of  Maga,  you  dog.  The  London  trashery  has  had  hitherto 
the  start  of  me  in  the  market.  Our  next  Number  is  for  April — and  April 
showers  bring  May-flowers. 

Mr  Ambrose  locks  out  in  his  nightaqh^iBishing  good  night  with  his  usual  suavity 
''^ExeurU'^Tickler  in  adwmcc'-Hind  ^ciih  Uaning  on  the  Shepherd. 
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OBKBVBA. 

'TwAt  the  mid  hour  of  night,  in  that  gay  dime 
Where  maD  to  sleep  xceigne  the  lultry  day. 
And  dodee  at  ere  tae  lingring  fbot  of  Time, 
To  breathe  more  firedy  with  the  parting  ray : 
'Tiras  Venioe,  in  her  days  of  boimdleaa  sway 
And  boundless  revehry,  when  her  proud  fieetB 
Swept  unresisted  o'er  the  snbiect  main^ 
When  e?erT  echo  of  her  marble  streets 
Sent  bade  the  Gondolier's  light-hearted  strain. 
Wafting  to  some  gay  wtae  of  festive  cheer 
Her  hign-bom  dune  and  gallant  cavalier. 

'Twas  Camivd,  that  time  of  fWmtic  glee. 
When  Venice  bore  the  palm,  by  none  denied. 
When  Pleasure's  Joyous  pOgrims  flock'd  to  see 
Her  pompous  Senate  doff  its  ermined  pride. 
To  sport  Its  mirth-enfranchised  alaves  bende. 
No  more  his  beada  the  holy  Mar  told ; 
No  more  the  housewife  plied  her  busy  whed  ; 
The  usurer  forgot  to  count  his  gold; 
The  mendicant  to  whine ;  the  uief  to  steal : 
All  was  idease  ftum  toil,  eseape  ftom  sorrow, 
A  sisb-iweeks'  hdiday  that  knew  no  morrow. 


'Twaa  in  this  season  of  eontagiouB  glee. 
That  midnight  hour  when  most  o'erflows  its  tide, 
Jpiat  braye  Leoni,  late  retum'd  from  sea, 
J^BecdTed  Uie  boon  he  priied  o'er  all  beside, 
Foscari's  lovdy  daughter  for  his  bride. 
O'or  the  proud  ancestry  that  lined  the  wdls 
A  thousand  lamps  tfaehr  blaie  of  radiance  thiew. 
Music  resounded  through  the  marble  halls. 
And  £ury  dancers  to  the  measure  flew : 
All  shared  Lepni's  yxj^  but  \\\Q«e  i^e\M!iX 
Wliom  mutual  love  alike  lvaOl\&Xic\N  \^e«x. 
Vol.  XVIL  *^^* 


CtTienra. 

~  Wm  the  blin  mutual  ?  En  »y'a  piercing  eje 
Muk'd  a  light  cloud  obscure  G«Devra's  braif) 
IIlt  wakeful  car  timiriBcd  s  secret  sigh, 
That,  riun(;,  itniggled  with  the  matTiage  vow; 
Leoni  matk'd  not ;  all  wo*  cunshine  now 
Witliin  a  breast,  where  Love  and  Honour  fuuiul 
Congenial  element;  jret  iu  nhose  darker  mood 
These  bright  ones  night  in  dcadlf  «pelk  be  bound, 
Falc  doubts  nughl  baiuit,  and  jealoua  fiends  intrude. 
But  wbcnfote  now  ?  Geiievra's  ready  wice, 
Uufalt'ring,  ratified  a  father's  choice. 

Months  onward  roll'd.    War's  fipirji-siirring  cry 

Aroused  Lqoni  from  ingtarioos  ease : — 

Again  his  gatlcf's  stern  djsplay'd  on  high 

His  gilded  cross,  the  terror  of  the  seas, 

And  gave  hla  C0Dqu'riii|>  banner  to  the  breiic. 

He  went  leluclaiit,  for  hia  love  was  still 

A  bridegroom's:  while  a  darker,  fiercer  power 

B^an  its  Kubtle  poiaons  to  distil ; 

Thia  to  bis  brother  at  their  parting  hour 

He  half  imparted,  with  mysterious  tone. 

And  bode  him  guard  hh  honour  as  his  own. 


The  youthful  pair  had  plighted  hearts  and  bauds. 
Ere  be,  in  quest  of  weutb,  had  (a'cn  bU  way 
To  those  far  isles  tihere  sinks  the  orb  of  daj. 


'Slid  greetJDge  loud,  there  lack'd  not  raven  tongue 
to  whisper  she  he  loved  nai^  tree  no  more- 
He  heard  the  tidings  with  unalter'd  mien. 
And  few  durst  judgt^  what  was,  or  might  have  bccn- 


u  him  descry, 
o  cheek  thai  flush 'd  and  Etrgight  grew  pale  again. 
Nor  fsJt'Ting  voice,  nor  quick  BTerted  eje ; 
His  brow  was  cloudless,  and  hie  bearing  high. 
But  on  that  face,  by  nature  cost  to  be 
The  soul's  pellucid  mirror,  hope  and  fear 
Mingled  tlieir  hues ;  prepared  the  Elonn  to  sec. 
She  had  for  wralh  a  smile,  for  grief  a  tew; 
But  both  were  frozen,  when  Lorcnso  cast 
One  cold  uticonssious  gknce,  that  cauccll'd  all  the  pait. 

From  Herculaneum's  dusky  mine  restored,  ''  h 
There  stands  in  gay  Partbenope's  rich  balk  -  « 
A  Gladiator,  who,  his  faithless  sword 
IJneonscious  droppinc,  rolls  hit  sightless  balls, 
Unprostrate  dies,  andstifFetis  ere  he  falls. 
Thu9  stood,  dach  Umb  beuumb'd  with  icv  chill, 
.Seorii's  wither'd  victim,  struck  with  deadlier  nmi, 
For  Ewords  arc  merciful,  and  quickly  kill. 
While  scorn's  barb'd  arrow  ruiklm  in  the  heart. 
The  healing  fount  wilhiu  was  snr'd  and  dried, 
And  giief 'e  sole  lu&ury,  s  tear,  denitd  I 


Yet  they  had  etr^d,  wbaddsm'd  tint  km  Ind 
In  8iu^t  that  ctli'd  or  chMk'd  tfati  Utter  tett; 
Together  rear'd  beneath  one  paimt'i  oan^ 
Her  imther't  ward  had  been  to  fhlldhood  dear. 
And  fificndibirre  eariieat  dtow  had  kindled  here  ; 
But  when»  in  risiBg  manSeodj  Copid  atide 
Young  Friend«hi|»%  gtiiafl^  to  brcaihe  a  airier  name. 
He  woke  no  edio  in  Genevra'a  aooL-— > 
Yet  ihe  waa  woman,— and  the  hoyiah  flame. 
Her  yet  unbonou^d  dxline'a  ftrat  Todre  flio. 
She  amiling  chid,  nor  hanhly  bade  expire. 

Oh !  balefol  demon,  call  thee  aa  we  will. 

Malice,  Coquetry,  Sport,  or  ntfjbt  beaide. 

That  teacheat  beauty  with  inhuman  akill 

To  fan  the  very  hope  ahe  aeema  to  dude, — 

To  pri»  the  victim,  yet  dw  anit  deride ! 

Oh !  cruel  too^  thongn  kaa  alUcd  to  bbme, 

Insidiona  Pity  I  who  fobear^at  to  ponr 

Thoae  heaHiw  waten  on  •  hopcieia  flame 

That  ronae  the  ahivering  akve  to  dream  no  more— 

Thine  waa  ibe  weakneaa  of  Otnena'a  hcwt. 

She  feared  to  wonnd,  and  left  th'  enttnom'd  dart. 

Time  onward  roll'd:  Lorenao'a  naaaion  grew 
In  fearful  atrength,  with  ofcry  flfaone  twin*d 
Of  a  atem  natnre,  that  nb  medium  knew. 
With  ey'ry :  worldng  of  a  raaater  mind. 
With  ev^  hope  of  dawning  life  oombin'd. 
Pity  gare  plaee  to  owe;  Cmofim'a  eye 
Sunk  beneath  paanon'a  half  terciflB  Uaae ; 
She  durat  not  with  a  aindo  wood  dealroy 
The  fearftd  &brie  ahe  hiid  helped  10  ndae ; 
Thua,  hoinng  aid  from  unforeaeen  event, 
She  heudin  ailence,  whidi  hedeem'd 


Fortune  aoon  fimmr^d,  aatoo  oft  ahe  will. 

When  into  devieua  patha  at  flrat  wo  atmy. 

To  plunge  na  in  thar  maaifc  deeper  atiU, 

Then  drag  ua  trembling  hack  to  open  day. 

And  strew  with  thoma  onr  long  repentant  way. 

Or  feara  parental  for  Ida  danghttf^a  hand. 

Or  carea  paternal  i»  hia  dow'rleaa  ward. 

Bade  old  Foaoari  to  a  diatmt  land 

The  youth  conaign,  in  Friaodahip'a  fidthftd  guard. 

Ne'er  to  return  till  Foctnne  on  him  tmiled. 

And  Fate,  more  nobly,  maldifd  Foaoaii'a  ddld. 

Now  came  the  parttaig;  dnoe  die  nortal  bkm 
Which  our  flrat  ernqg  paicnta  tang|it  to  part. 
How  has  that  word  beoome  «  word  of  woe ; 
A  knell  ItineRel  to  the  homan  heart. 
Which  m  each  other^a  ama  makea  lovcra  atart ! 
Loreno'a  angmah  none  bnt  lovera  know, 
(Or  pknta  uprooted,  if  perehanoe  diey  fed,) 
Generra'a  teara  br  FrieBdihip  tangfat  to  flow, 
Delunre  aerred  tfcoae  hitler  pangi  to  heal. 
For  now,  if  erer,  ahe  forliete  to  pain 
The  Exile,  who  might  ne'er  return  again. 


Genfirra.  ZMf^ 

jy  pity  thus  deceived,  j.  ■ .  ■ 

The  youth' depoitea ;  every  fibre  Htning  ■    ,n»  "i 

To  deeds  of  Entcrprize  yet  unadueVd;  l-^-l 

Nor  while  Geiievra  to  liis  boson]  clung,  ■       ■ 

Miss'd  he  the  von  that  came  not  from  her  loi^ne. 
His  freely  flow'd  ;  by  lo»e  himielf  lie  swore, 
.  Soon  to  return  the  lovely  prize  to  claim. 
Whose  thought  should  dhecr  him  on  that  foreign  shore, 
And  goad  to  many  a  deed  of  loftiest  fame ; 
By  soft  compassion  now  herselMieguiled, 
She  tboaght  she  loved,  and  on  the  cnthnsinct  smiled. 

Oh !  Absence  !  skill'd  to  lend  to  those  wc  love, 

A  fairy  rhsno  which  bids  oa  love  them  more ; 

Errors  to  softeu  and  defects  remove. 

No  less  is  thine,  and  mellowing  light  to  pour 

On  [hose  dark  shadcE,  which  most  displeased  beforc- 

If  on  the  midnigh  t  couch  for  one  to  sigh 

Then  tempest-tost  upon  th'  ineotiilant  main. 

Half  wet  with  leers  to  fl*l  the  opening  eye 

Whisper  a  pray'r,  then  sleep,  and  dream  again ; 

If  this  be  love,  as  the  fond  maiden  deem'd, 

Lorenzo  was  beloved,  and,  waking  thus,  she  dream 'd. 

Till,  like  the  regal  orb  that  mocks  at  mom. 

The  puny  glimmering  of  each  vanish 'd  star ; 

Like  the  big  thnnder,  wliich,  in  mutter'd  scorn. 

Derides  the  pigmy  sounds  of  human  war ; 

Like  the  huge  Alps,  wbiAi  even  though  vicw'd  from  far 

To  fairy  hillocks  sink  each  mountain's  pride. 

Thus,  dread  enchanter  !  IjOve  at  length  arose. 

Sweeping  into  obUvion  all  bedde. 

Forgotten  joys,  and  unTemember'd  woes. 

Making  the  past  a  blank,  the  pruent  Heuven, 

While  to  the  future  not  a  thought  was  given. 

For  Diio«  'twas  his,  in  those  despotic  lands. 

Where  ofl  his  sports  are  cruel,  and  where  still 

lie  makts  sad  havoc,  pairing  hearts,  not  hands, 

A  youthful  boiom'a  wishes  to  fulfil. 

And  with  a  father's,  blend  a  daugliter's  will. 

While  in  Liconi's  wealth,  and  power,  and  race, 

Foscari,  all  he  aim 'd  at,  could  descry, 

Gcnevra  mark'd  the  warrior's  martial  grace. 

Gazed  on  his  "  bon  port  and  esgle  eye," 

Till,  half  adoring  all  the  hero  there, 

She  scarce  believed  such  lot  was  hers  to  share. 

Why  tell  in  puny  strainB  how  heroes  woo, 
\Vheu  ^e,  who  nature's  every  key  possest. 
Long  since  nnfolded  to  th'  enchanted  view. 
Each  pure  recess  of  Uesdentona's  breast ! 
PeriU  with  her  were  charms,  wliich  all  the  reit 
That  niggard  fate  denied  the  Moor,  suppUed. 
Then  here,  where  nature  on  her  favourite  son 
Lavish'd  her  gifts  with  all  a  mother's  pride, 
VMiat  marvel  if  the  maid  were  doubly  won, 
And  love  achiev'd  what  glory  had  begun  r 


Soon  cune,  (as  nahcring  in  «  moimifBl  Uf, 
With  joy's  delusive  mmut,  tt«wfaile  I  son^^) 
The  gorgeous  pageant  of  that  nuptial  daj  ; 
Methinks,  I  said^  a  clood  of  sadness  hung 
O'er  the  fair  bride^  and  while  the  cfaapd  rung 
With  the  prond  titles  of  the  wedded  pair. 
Another  naine>  unbidden,  ming^  there. 
High  Bwell'd  her  heart  wi&  more  than  maiden-fears : 
And  when,  escaping  from  their  band  of  gold. 
Pearls  (which  to  fancy's  eye  still  pressge  tears) 
From  her  gay  lone  in  rich  profusion  roud. 
Looks  were  exchanged,  wmch  future  sorrows  told. 

But  what  were  omens  in  an  hour  like  this  ? 
The  pearls  ware  gather'd  and  the  tears  forgot, 
'Mid  greetings  krad,  and  gratulating  Idas, 
While  love  will  paint,  and  fmte,  relentless,  blot 
All  those  fond  visions  of  unclouded  Mitt. 
Yet  theirs  was  all  that  mortal  cup  could  hold. 
Till  Venice  call'd  her  noblest  son  to  arms. 
And  bade  his  slumb'ring  banner  be  unroll'd. 
Then,  as  he  tore  him  from  those  matchlen  charms. 
His  land's  dark  poison  wak'd  in  vain  alarms. 

He  was  of  Italy,  where  love  has  fears 

That  all  o'ershadow  even  his  Heaven  of  smiles  ; 

He  was  ixf  Italy,  where  jealous  ears 

Too  long  have  orunk  the  tale  of  woman's  wiles ; 

Youth's  prime  was  past,  he  fear'd  unequal  years 

Might  soon  dissolve  the  spell  which  krve  had  flung 

O'er  one  so  gay,  so  beautubl,  so  young. — 

So  one  fell  moment  to  the  demon's  power 

That  haunts  his  country,  he  his  soul  resign'd. 

And  to  his  brother's  hand  in  evil  hour 

A  noiseless  messei^;er  of  death  consigned,— 

"  Cherish  her  fkithful;  faithless  let  her  die ;" 

He  mutter'd  brkf,  and  fled,  nor  brodk'd  reply. 

How  fared  the  gentle  widowed  one,  bereaved 

Of  all  her  bosom's  joy  ?— The  dove  may  tell. 

Who  ne'er  more  sadly,  innocently  grieved-^ 

Oh !  had  the  pearls  which  from  her  oestus  fell 

Fqiretold  diese  tears  alone,  it  had  been  welL 

But  just  as  in  an  April  smile  she  drest 

Her  beauteous  dieek,  where  dew-drcps  still  would  lie. 

As  half  alMsh'd,  hke  some  hmg-baniah'd  guest. 

Youth's  genial  fire  rekindled  in  her  eye. 

Sorrows  arose  which  mock'd  love's  parting  pain, 

And'tears  were  shed,  vdmae  fount  ne'er  dried  agun. 

Yes !  I  have  told  how,  unffareaeen,  retom'd 

Her  ardent  lover  from  the  distant  west, 

With  laurels'  crown'd,  by  rapid  conqueat  eam'd. 

Of  ample  wealth,  now  vthiNess,  poaaest,— 

loe  on  bis  brow,  but  Etna  in  his  breast  I 

It  had  been'bard  to  meet,  from  eyes  that  beam'd 

With  passion  once,  the  with'rins  glanoe  of  acorn  ; 

Yet  love  she  fear'd,  and  aafbr  thus  she  deem'd. 

But  when  each  virtue  which  life's  early  mom 

Fondly  disclosed,  blighted  and  scathed  she  ^ei«'d> 

Conscience  would  whwper,  and  remotse  \\i\x^e. 


In  those  came  htlla  nlierc  cbQithood'i  tunny  hours, 

'Mid  iurHnt  sports,  they  jofoaslj  beguiled, 

AVhere  o'er  one  task  their  ^oathriU  pow'ra  they  plied. 

While,  nil  uneonwioua  which  the  favoui'd  child. 

Upon  ihem  both  one  pacious  iinrcnl  imiled — 

Ev'n  there,  now  madden 'il  by  nis  hopea  reverted, 

Lorenzo  sought  to  quench  ahopelese  flame, 

'Mid  o^ei  wild,  and  revelriea  accurst, 

In  passion's  wreck  intoKing  lift'  and  fame. 

Of  yomh,  wealth,  talents  spent,  to  purchnte  hell, 

All  Venice  rung — To  one  it  soem'd  a  knell. 

Sleep  fled  her  coueli ;  cv*n  for  her  bosom's  lord 
Scarce  durst  th'  aecustoni'd  orisons  ascend  ; 
Accusing  fiends,  anil  demon  shapes  abhorr'd. 
Their  cruel  mockeries  with  the  prar'r  would  blend. 
And  thank  her  for  the  ruin  ot^— a  friend. 
She  slmfTgled,  till  ihe  heard  that  aged  nunc 
Whose  hand  their  infant  steps  had  often  led. 
On  her  lost  darling  imprecate  a  curse. 
"  Oh  curse  him  not!"  in  agony  siie  said, 
"  Lest  tbou  devote  a  dearer,  guiltier  head." 

Her  tale  wag  told  ;  old  Biajics  stnop'd  to  kiss 
The  burning  chedc  that  on  her  bosom  lay : 
"  Slethinba, '  she  crieil,  "  contrition  deep  as  this 
Miglit  melt  ev'o  ton  stem  heart  in  tears  away." — 
"  Think'st  thou  ?— 'twos  even  thus  I  had  to  say- 
Till  to  that  injured  one,  these,  lips  have  made 
The  poor  atonement, — ah  !  delay 'd  too  long ; 
Till  al  his  feet  these  hcn<kd  knees  have  pray'd 
For  Heav'n'a  foriiivenesa  of  our  mutual  wrong. 
No  other  pray'r  these  guilty  lips  can  frame. 
Nor  seek  that  pardon  holy  men  proclaim. 

"  Oh  J  might  my  penitence  prevail  with  Heaven, 

His  better  angel  once  again  to  send. 

My  erring  brother  to  my  vows  be  given, 

And  the  lost  iorer  be  again  a  friend  ! — 

Wilt  thou  not,  Bianca,  thine  ascislance  lend  ?" 

Who  could  refuse? — though  cautious  age  foresaw 

A  thousand  perila  in  the  dubious  plan — 

Observant  menials,  custom's  rigid  law, 

And  that  proud  waywardness  of  iujureil  man. 

Which  ever  bids  huu,  when  bis  heart  has  bled. 

On  Mime  fond  heart  relentless  vengeance  shed. 

But  pity  triumph 'd,  and  a  place  was  found. 

Whose  sacred  precincts  might  forbid  alarm ; 

White,  meeting  thus  on  coiisecTatccI  ground, 

Religion's  self  might  lend  to  grief  a  charm, 

\'irtue  to  rouse,  and  passion  to  disarm. 

One  conTent-gardeii,  then,  to  \'cnice  gave 

Sole  taste  ef  Nature's  uniTersil  hues — 

Sole  spot,  whose  green  was  brighter  than  the  wave, 

Where  Ev'ntng,  not  in  vain,  might  weep  her  dews ; — 

There,  by  Bianca  wsrn'd,  at  dewy  eve 

^VoTild  a  bentgnsnt  friar  the  erring  pair  receive. 


Wbftt  w€ie  Locenio't  iktonAt^  whea  ihe  who  oft 
Had  o'er  hii  cndlo  brccUiM  ha  reaper  hposa. 
In  twilight  aoi^ht  himj  andi,  in  aooBiita  aof^ 
Saluted,  and  with  aiudou  gaie  aad  dim. 
Explored  the  aan-bumt  choeky  and  foo^btm'd  Umb. 
She  told  her  errand  ;—4hoiigh  the  ffnile  that  oorled 
His  liD  diadainfttl,  aa  the  ani^  he  beaid. 
Was  tbat  of  Ebiis  o'er  a  ruin'd  world. 
Yet  he  denied  not ;  fiv  hk  bosom  aliR^d  * 
With  Biany  a  cruel  pasaion,  deeming  HeaVn 
Had  heard  hia  only  pray'r,  and  irengeanoe  given* 

In  deep  diq^uiaey  throi^  many  an  alley's  maxe. 

They  sougjbt  the  gnrden,  ho^&ng  thus  to  shun 

The  busy  multitude's  iaquinng  gaae;, 

Throoffing  the  gay  canab  at  aet  of  eon  ; 

This  tney  escaped  ;-—ytt  were  they  maik'd  by  one. 

Long  ere  the  hour,  G«nenrsa  at  the  shrine 

Of  Denitenoe  her  soul  iHid  SD^eeklT  pcMv -d. 

Ana  risen  from  the  ooUo^uy  dinne 

With  heart  rsTived,  and  eonfideoee  lestored* 

Yet,  from  the  first  fid^t  grating  of  the  locl^ 

Her  soul  reooil'^v  m  from  an  earthquake  shock. 

Who  shall  dcacribe  their  meetiiu;  ?— they  had  met 

Once  only  since  hia  hopea  were  lost  in  air-— 

Had  met,  where  huncbrada  meet,  where  eyea  were  set 

To  watch  each  traee  of  paarimi  lingering  there. 

And  counu^  had  been  gather'd  from  denair ! 

But  now  they  met,  wh«e,  aave  th'  Omniicient  eye 

Of  Heav'n,  none  witoeia'd :  for  the  pitting  fiiar. 

And  aged  weeping  nUM^  mwigh  faoT'iing  nig^. 

Felt  awe,  that  bade  thMS  half  apart  lelire. 

Lorenzo  gsied — but  not  unalter d  now ; 

Thrice  the  bkod  fluah'4,  and  thrice  fonook  his  brow. 


She  also  gaaed;  and  one  brief  glance  rereal'd 

Strange  desoiatiop    not  ihe  l^ise  of  time. 

Slow  underminiQg  many  a  youthAil  gmoe. 

But  passion's  havocs  cMrgiea  aublirae 

Prevented,  wild  debauch,  indnient  crime! 

She  look'd  no  more,  nor  he :  nut,  aa  he  stood 

With  face  averted,  and  with  bearing  hig^, 

A  soft  and  ailver  voioe  hia  haughrier  miwd 

Sudden  invaded,  while  th'  unlndden  ri^ 

That  was  its  ech<^  and  convulsive  start, 

Show'd  it  had  touch'd  acme  chord  witlun  the  heart. 

'' Hear  n^,  Lorenao  I  te  myadf  I  adc 
Nor  love  extinct,  not  fodbited  eatecm ; 
Mine  u  an  humbler,  and  a  holier  task. 
Forgotten  be  our  youth's  delnsive  dresm. 
And  ours  its  mutual  enors  to  redeem* 
Yet  not  f oraotten,  era  I  be  forgiven  1 
Nor  deem  the  suffisring  haa  alone  been  thine. 
Not  aingW  hearts,  once  dear,  can  Uius  be  riven  j 
And  thy  lost  peace  haa  been  the  wreck  of  mine ! 
If  thy  proud  heart  a  victim  can  relieve. 
Look  on  my  faded  form,  and  thou'lt  believe ! 


"  Onee  dKmdid'it  look  on  me^  and  thongh  in  icorn^ 
While  eoDidence  home  Ae  nnklniff  arrow  tped^ 
Thine  eycTa  rmoachfbl  aOlMice  might  be  borne^ 
But  not  thy  Ufe't  wild  lawfeMness^  which  ahed 
Ayen^ng  firea  nnon  my  gnfltier  head. 
>I  knew  thee  noble  onee,  and  the  aad  thought 
Of  what  thou  art,  and  what  thine  ancient  line. 
In  dreama  haa  oft  onr  oomtnon  parent  brought 
To  aak,  '  Generra,  la  the  haroc  thine  ?' 
By  thee  unahriyen,  to  acare  theae  fienda  away, 
I  can  but  weep,  my  lipa  reftue  to  praj. 

*'  Bat  I  ean  soffir,  and  the  meed  ia  dne— 

Foigiyen  or  unforgiven,  not  here  I  stand 

A  aeffiah  sappUant ;  'tia  for  tiiee  I  aue. 

Thou !  of  pfoud  Kegria'  line,  and  thua  nnmann'd 

a  wayward  tranaftr  of  a  woman'a  hand ! 
on  f  old  FoacBii'a  nundii^  and  no  breeze 
Of  hig^  ambition  Bwen  tfa¥  flagging  sail ! 
Thou !  son  of  Veniee,  ana  in  worae  than  ease. 
Content  to  Maten  to  her  f^iarr'n  tale ! 
Thou !  reared  in  innooenoe,  in  yirtue  nuiaed. 
Both  worlda  deapiaing,  and  of  both  accuraed. 

<'  Oh  !  by  the  cradle  whidi  we  both  haye  prest— 
By  all  the  joya  that  childhood  could  partake — 
By  the  fond  preaaure  of  one  mother^a  nreast— 
Ix  not  Ibr  thine,  oh !  fbr  tfuit  dearer  sake, 
L<»renio!  I  abjure  thee  to  awake ! 
Life  yet  haa  yeara,  too  preeloua  to  be  cast. 
Like  orient  pearla,  before  ytm  brutal  crew ; — 
Life  yet  haa  joya,  which  memofy  of  the  past 
Shall  caned,  aa  die  sunbeam  dnnks  the  dew  ,*— 
Life  yet  haa  dutiee,  and  beyond  there  lie 
Fielda  unexplored,  of  all  unclouded  sky ! 

''  niete  thou  and  I,  by  aom^w  purified, 

Perchanee  may  meet,  and  at  the  ordeal  smile, 

Foacari'a  pupil,  and  Leoni'a  bride. 

Together  float  on  some  ethereal  isle. 

And  braye  Leoni  pkaaed  16ok  on  the  while. 

Here  we  muat  part ;  but  not  till  thou  hast  bent 

That  haughty  head  in  acqoieacence  mild. 

Till  that  proud  heart,  now  pasdon-steel'd,  relent 

In  all  the  yielding  softness  of  a  child  ! 

Methinka  they  do !— Oh,  pitying  Heaven,  be  thine 

The  mirade— the  gratefarwon£r  mine." 

Yes !  as  iome  giant  cohmm  first  betraya 
The  coming  emiquake'a  mysterilh  yet  unfelt. 
As  in  the  laat  dread  conflagration's  blase. 
The  all-€ftduring  rocks  theinselyes  shall  melt- 
Lorenzo  soften'd,  aa  Greneyra  knelt 
One  big  tear  roU'd  where  tear  had  ncrer  been — 
One  stubborn  knee  was  bended  at  her  side — 
One  pure  brief  kilBs  of  peaee  exchanged  between 
The  ii^ured  lover  and  repimtant  bride. 
The  fhar  approaching,  blest  the  prostrate  pair. 
And  Bianca  knelt  in  ecstasy  of  prayer. 
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Oh,  hnmaii  joy !  why  irt  thou  doooi'd  to  he 
Sdfl  levlii],  and  of  mnoe  lem  the  ipiiif^  ? 
(^  ^iBiieM  Hope !  whea  ■bdl  we  never  tee 
Tlij  dianns  thet  mode  vt,  krvelieil  on  die  wiqg? 
Oh,  human  Penitence !  why  doee  thy  itii^ 
Lii^er  lo  olt»  when  God  and  man  have  ahed 
Afanhring  nnction  on  the  guilty  head  ? 
Joy  betm'd  all  radiant  throngh  Gcnevra't  teara, 
Hope  smiled  dehiaive  on  JLorenao't  yean. 
Meek  Penitence  effiiced  eadi  former  ttain, 
Bnt  Joy,  and  Hope,  and  Penitence,  wen  vain. 

The  stem  Anaelmo,  still  his  brother^s  hride 

Had  mark'd  with  keen  and  anxkraa  acniliny ; 

Lorenao's  early  lore,  and  leddesa  piide. 

Had  heard,  had  aeen,  and  every  secret  sigh 

Of  penitenee  to  lingering  love  ascribed— 

When  conscience  on  GeneTra's  chedt  inacribed 

Its  harrowing  record,  then  be  deem'd  she  griered 

For  a  lost  lover ;  and  when  all  relieved 

Bv  yon  blest  interview,  her  smile  retom'd. 

He  (who  their  meeting  knew)  with  indignation  bum'i]. 


Fate,  cmd  power,  whooe  aid  so  oft  is  leaX 

To  sanctify  some  else  nnhallow'd  deed, 

Ansdmo's  alUnnwonted  footsteps  sent. 

Where  he  bebdd  the  nurse  Loranao  lead 

Throoi^  darkling  patha— of  proof,  what  further  need  ? 

He  mark'd  the  hour,  and  witn  Genevra's  fast 

Reviving  charms  connecting,  deem'd  it  time 

O'er  th^  dark  deeds  a  darker  veil  to  cast. 

And  wash  the  stains  of  folly  out  with  crime. 

Fame  rumoiir'd  soon  Leoni  would  return— 

All  must  ere  then  be  buried — in  her  urn !      * 

In  her  dear  lord's  approaching  presence  blest 
At  a  gay  masque,  sole  revd  she  had  graced. 
Since  to  her  widow'd  heart  he  had  b^n  preat ; 
The  poison'd  sherbet  slowly  doom'd  to  waste 
Her  beauteoua  form,  to  her  unconsdous  taste. 
Came  recommended  by  a  brother's  hand. 
She  drank,  all  smiling — ^while  a  sudden  dull 
Stole  o'er  the  avenger,  who  could  scarce  withstand 
That  presage  dire  of  unimagined  ill. 
Which  shook  even  then  his  unrdenting  soul. 
And  half-impdl'd  to  drain  the  unflnidi'd  bowl. 

Scarce  had  the  insidious  potion  dimm'd  the  fire 
Of  one  bright  g^ce,  or  stden  one  rose  awav 
From  her  foir  cheek,  when  Fame,  her  proudest  lyre, 
Strung  to  a  yet  unmatdi'd  viccoriouf  Ift]^— 
And  Venioe  to  Leoni  owed  the  day  1 
The  hero  came — the  rMit'rous  dty  pour'd 
Its  thousands  to  the  Lido ;  Doges  there 
In  reverence  deep  thdr  gilded  ^dley  moor'd. 
Where  was  Genevra  ?  Dfd  she  not  repdr 
To  that  blest  scene,  which  ev'ry  fKsng  repaid  ? 
No— on  a  mortd  coudi,  the  suffering  bride  waa  laid. 
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Not  long  th6  huftband  liDsor'd— «s  he  presa'd 
Through  glittering  btrki  his  gondola's  swift  WST» 
'Twas  near  that  hour  of  midnight  which  first  hlMt 
Him  with  Genevim's  hand^— t£u  very  da? 
Of  opening  CamiTal,  so  madly  ny : 
Now  doubly  so ;  for  with  bis  g^Nry  runs 
The  grand  canal's  deep  echoes ;  and  berore 
His  princely  palace  many  a  minstrel  sung 
Joy  to  Leoni ! — He  could  bear  no  more ; 
Wildly  he  nish'd  along  the  marble  stair, 
Half-shudd'riug  to  behold  his  brother  there. 

To  the  dread  tale  Anselmo's  vissge  told 

Words  could  add  little,  falling  on  an  ear 

Almost  as  that  of  death,  unconscious  cold, 

WHiich  had  fio  more  to  ask,  no  more  to  hear. 

Henceforth  estranged  alike  from  hope  or  fear. 

Rooted  he  stood — till,  by  the  joyous  shout 

Of  multitudes  aroused,  was  seen  to  rush> 

Like  some  bright  vision,  from  her  chamber  out 

The  fair  Genevra ;  Joy's  deceitful  flush 

Mantling  her  cheek, — with  ecstasy's  wild  cry. 

She  sunk  into  his  arms,  and  cried,  "  Here  let  me  dis  !" 

How  felt  Leoni  ? — ^Eveiy  wrong  forgot^ 

In  soul-felt  pity,  for  a  thing  so  fair. 

So  fleeting ;  to  reverse  whose  hapless  Idt 

Worlds  had  been  given ; — while  life  vet  linger 'd  tlitre^ 

Even  guilty,  she  bad  claim 'd  his  tend'rest  care ; 

fiut,  through  that  night  of  fitfVil  agony. 

When  oft  life's  waning  lamp  would  nigh  expire. 

On  him,  on  him  akme,  her  glasini^  eye 

Fond  rested,  while,  at  times,  its  kindling  fire 

Spoke  love  in  death  unconquer'd ; — coukl  it  feign  ? — 

The  doubt  was  madness — name  it  not  again ! 

At  length,  such  stmcgle  past,  as  even  to  view 

In  guilt  were  fearfulTbl^ied  respite  came ; 

Death  stretch'd  his  leaden  sceptre  to  subdue 

Corporeal  pangs,  while,  from  the  feeble  frame. 

Half-sever  d,  brighter  glow'd  th'  etherial  flamt. 

It  was  an  awful  hour  I — With  opening  dawn 

Struggled  the  nig^t-lamp's  mdancholy  ray  ; 

Even  Bianca's  self,  to  weep  uneheck'd,  withdrawn, 

Alone,  within  his  arms,  hu  victim  lay  1 

Blanch'd  was  the  warrior's  cheek !  how  welcome  Ihen 

Had  been  even  carnage  yell,  and  shrieks  q£  sufficing  men ! 

After  long  hours  of  silence,  fidntly  hnke 

By  dash  of  oars,  or  mirth's  expiring  strain^ 

In  accents  weak»  yet  clear,  ihe  wamntmoks: 

"  I  thank  thee,  H eav'n  1"  she  asid, «'  if  straigth  remain. 

Conscience  to  lighten  of  its  only  stain."— 

Oh  I  could  it  be  relief  a  tale  to  hear. 

Of  ffuilt  and  shame,  fhim  lips  so  young  and  fiur. 

And  to  a  husband's  hesrt  ?— Yes,  with  the  fear 

Of  misdirected  venj^eance  lurldng  there; 

Y^  instinct  bade  him,  as  i^e  sncwe  of  stain, 

Tho^  arms  withdraw,  where  she  till  then  had  lain. 


''  Brief  mtift  I  be,  Lcoiii !  ob«  how  Yimth 

And  all  ito  Mttci  dunM  lliii  eonch  of  WM ! 

SiiiBoe  it^  I  was  lored,  and  mock'd  the  truth 

Of  one  whow  aonl  waa^ndne,  with  idieahdw 

Of  anawcriag  kindneaaniiui  eonld  serer  know. 

Ha  want-'  how  unbdovad  r never  gueai'dv 

TOl  f  law  thee.— Then  ask'd  the  votoe  within, 

« If  tfava  to  km  beex^itiaitely  Uaat, 

Haw  deeply « darUr  do  the  wjvKd  tin?* 

Yet  Conadenee'  lelf  waaitilrd,  when  than  wert  nig^^«- 

(if  y  aool'a  balowBd,  laatimin  thiaagony !) 


•1 


t 

.  I  • 


*'  While  dum  wert  wMh'me,  earth  waa  heaVn  above ; 
But  thon  wert  anmmanfdj  and  the  parting  pain, 
Iha  tela  of  abaenee,  all  the  panga  of  love, 
Brpni^t  bin?,  the  iqjnnd,  to  ny  thonghta  agafai. 
lie  oaoia ;  and  in  Ua  loalu  wcve  nroiid  diadait 
And  atem  indill^enca;  would  it  nad  been  ao' 
Within ;  but  there  waa  madneae^  and  a  tnin 
Of  fearftd  thooghta^  and  revek  wild  to  tfaow 
Beeover^d  freedom ;  while  the  rankling  chain 
Of  lore  ndnlaoed,  with  Vioo'a  galiuig  y«ke, 
Atw  aiidlTlliik'd— -I  kndt^  and  bodi  werafarokeJ 

/"Laoniidoatthoabianeme?  WehadM 
From  the  mme  cnp  in  inteeyt  in  Toath 
Fromte  mme  book  te  if  If  mmp  itrntm  read ; 

Ildvad him aa a brodtar;  and  the  treth 
Of  hia  iU-atan^'d  aftuiiwi    nay,  gted  aooChj 
If  now  iheaejealotta  pmmi  thy  boaom'leBrf 
What  hndai  tW  ftlt»  had  I  been  £daa  to  3%ft  r 
"  And  wert  thon  noi^—Gen^vra;  wilt  than  aweai  ?" 
'' Yea !  by  that  HeaT'n  wheia  Boon  I  hope  to  be." 
'' Thnt^  that  hdt  which  yawna  for  ma, 'twaa  / 
Who  mnraei^d  diee  !^i--Poi]CPTe  ma  era  I  die.** 

■  I 

lie  ni4-«rf  ere  th6  Irambling  arm  a€  death 
Conld  make  its  teble  aflbrt,  aim'd  die  Uow, 
VHioae  kindly  ottce  bnia  their  parting  breath 
Together  mingle^—ljd  the  scene  of  woe, 
Bfauioay  enftragy  fimnd  him  Jying  low 
At  hia  Genomra  tec,  with  baaom  have. 
The  teal  award  halC-buied  in  hia  breast ;-. 
Her  handa  wttre  ebapUin  attitude  of  prajrr ; 
Her  tern  haU^iaiBad  widi  hiniL  aha  loved  to  rest ; 
Anidmn^  shnddarint;,fnre  the  injured  dead 
A  mntnal  jpaifa ;  dim  tn  a  oMsler  fled. 


Whom  met  he  IheceKWho.tem  that  m«rd'nma  hand,         '  :.tT 
Ater  sad  ycarai  should  oowLandtanania  claim  ?  l,i 

J>wttwl--4N|gtiMrb«l»arka£hia]iiid-~  t.t 

He  te'.Oanano  teigh^  endtoms  Fhme. 
Bttt  cmi,  at  lengft,  ths(  maple  of  bar  name 
Grew  poiftijeas  to  awse  bun  to  the  atrife.  ..     ,.> 

HlihflmlMidtmoaheeashipwieck'd^anddiecbQid  .iv/ 

Too  rudely  sncpt,  which  andiors  OS  to  life. 
•8o.fea.hM|oaantsiy  he  baapeadi'd  hiafweid,  ,i 

And  in  die  convent  guden  slept  ere  long 
^inth  heriie  hrred,  and  him  who  did  her  wrong  !^  '  -*: 


i 
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Thbas  has  tcaredr  betn  »  good 
_  Mk  (in  Endidi)  pnbUilMdte  •  gmi 
■wny yemlMck^ aboatP^vtiiiital.  lir 
Murphy  wrote,  who  ww  an  sMhitecty 
■ad  a  lad,  heavy,  erudite  bntjntai  he 
■adeof  it;  withiiieeadmeaanieBMmi^ 
■ad  ferma  ef  art,  and  long  auotatknm 
aabefltted  hia  caUiiig,  from  toe  olaaHflai 
Then  eamea  loldier  or  two,  lata  tedi^ 
oak  becaaaeleaa|yiygaaf,  hd^yonr 
aaidicr-anthor  alwaja  learn  Toa*in4i 
-dfleonna.  If  he  knowa  aayttiiag  oi. 
Ua  pfofca^on,  then  he  cnoM  you  to 
tlM  very  mniale  with  worda»e£''  line/' 
■ad  "  riege,"  and '<  lertiileatioo ;"  and 
If  he  knowa  not  thia,  cvrlti,  he  knowa 
nothing  beyond  where  the  bad  wine 
WMd  to  be  aold,  or  parfaapa  where 
MiaB  Somdbody  or  other,  the  *'  Opera 
daaeac^'  liTid*  -Mofeover,  ttiere  be 
lognea  in  acarlet,  who  fill  yon  their 
ceaunon-pkee  book  with  an  utter  die* 
Hsaid  of  4Nrdinary  caation !  nefcr  dian 
Hagoiahing:^  even  br  a  nuoginal  nofee^ 
entriea  made  dmnK  from  thoae  (if 
ear)  pat  in  when  aeber;  wheraaay 
ladepcJident,  God  wot,  of  ghi  and 
water,  diere  be  oocaaona  when  ta  aae, 
ia  not,  of  neoearity,  to  nndcrrtand.  80 
thaL  military  lucabnliona  being  near* 
]y  uLp  except  a  ftw  oouunenta  emmtm 

"■""eiYto 


f,^that  we  had,  or  aaemed  Ukcfy 
have,  eoQceming  the ''  Peninaula— 
boM-doien  lemarka  pat  down  npon 
pq«r  by  Mr  Matthewa,  while  he  nad 
tlM  colic,  and  a  makeweight  aheet  or 
ao  tfnown  in  by  Mr  Twiae»  aadoneor 
two  other  wnteK%  to  eke  oat  their 
Tanra  in  Spainy— we  became  ^nite 
elated  when  we  heard,  liz  mondia 
wtn,  that  Ftofidenoe  waa  miiiog  vp 
SoBailli^  in  "  Liaben,*  temv  le. 
ttii: 

^  I^adiea  never  ahoold  nwddle  widi 
f^eir--thia  ia  one  of  the  aonndeat 
tndia  that  Lady  Morgan  ever  attnu 
ad.  Bat,0Beva7dtlMraaMaet,tliey 
wito  daiig^tftiUy-^we  yhrthiBi  beat 
in  the  ^'  Ramabottom"  ityia  am 
atatiatiea.  There  ia  nieh  a  fteelfoaa 
ftalBty  at  potting  every  point  Um 
wnag  way  alwBQW^  aboat  your  ftmak 
voyi^ger;  and  aodi  a  devoted  anxietv, 
no  matter  what  the  qneatiaa  er  too 


oceanon,toinetnictl  And  for  freedom  I 
"-Caaar,  who  eonld  have  dictated  four 
diapten^  to  fimr  cempoidtora  at  once ! 
-*Fihaw !—"  France,"-^"  Italy,"— 
**  1JAQia/*''''ih£j  tronld  have  been 
oitf  while  he  WM  thinkfaig  of  titlea  for 
themi 

Alt  all  thiaadvanti^  ii  peculiar  to 
ladiea  who  write  statistica ;  and  faila 
them  entirely  aa  aoon  aa  they  get  to 
poUtica.  (We  mention  this  opimon  of 
Lady  Moffgui'a  again,  because  she  lasra 
it  down  very  atnog^y,  and  her  ex- 
parience  ia  nndoobted*)  It  ia  not 
that  they  are  apt  to  make  mistakea  in 
aoah  matters;  bceamt  "anyfrct  that 
they  do  miateke  in  one  juaoe,  they 
uanaily  oontradictagain  in  some  other. 
Noriait  that  iheirpolilfcs  always  run 
oaaway-  the  pretty  eraatures! — mde» 
Ucet,  into  opposition ;  because  the  csae 
«f  dM  tailer'a  wif%  who  was  found 
agmbui  the  atream,  after  she  had 
drowned  heraalf,  poor  aonl !  haa  prov- 
ed llMit  to  be  a  natural  infirmity.  But 
what  we  o1it}eet  to  afaont  female  poll* 
ttfl^r  ia  the  waate  of  talent  which  such 
dlacnsaion  occaskmai-lipa  only  kissed 
for  talicing  abont  the  |ffeservatiou  of 
oonatitutions^  which  n^ight  have  been 
heard,  npon  dierpicUingof  cucumbera, 
witb  every.  pomsUe  graVitv  and  public 
advantsge.  Practittl  utility  is  our 
o^eet^  wfaiA  ia  the  reason  why  we 
never  read  any  part.of  a  psrliament- 
arr  report  bat  toe  divirion. 

IM  ua  ^  be  great/*-but  each  in 
hia  f  voeaCioB ;"  on  the  female  de- 
masne  ihewiiareomabnndanttoim- 
pnso  i^-«4et  ftmale  power  first  be 
WBsrdasd  Let  the  tongue  of  the  ora- 
tnas'baatill  tho  terror  of  the  cooka 
aad  honaaasaidi ;  «ad,  where  the  ^i« 
rit  of  dtpknaaayiia  foand,  let  us  have 
an  improvement  on  the  aubtlety  of  tho 
wire  laciaae  tiaut  -.. '  .>  • 

1  taato  for  jpUyricMftat  ia  for  giv- 
ing-lt'iilnay  alwayaliv  indulged  at  the 
huM  of  theas^hbooHng  poor  ;--to 
thar  gaahiafor  fioaaoey  what  could  be  a 
aaMro^oet  tkaaa-BOW  arrangement 
of  Ho  waddng-Mlt  Beaidea,  Lady 
Heland  ia  wrtNig>-^-4he  legitimate 
dhrtyof  woaaaa  ia  tolaijpede  thepn>- 
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mm  of  busineak  An^  attempts  on 
her  party  to  advance  it,  is  like  the 
monkey's  notion  when  he  put  the 
dock  tiorward— romantic,  but  impro- 
per.  We  can't  discuss  the  subject  far- 
ther here,  because  we  have  to  attend, 
peraonally,  to  Mrs  Baillie,  who,  be  it 
understood,  is  Mrs  Baillie,— because 
some  wag  or  other  has  written,  "  Oh 
Miss  Ba^ie,"  for  a  motto,  at  the  top 
of  our  presentation-copy.  We  will  cut 
off  thia  facetious  person's  ears — when 
we  cateh  him :  but  ladies  will  please 
reodlect,  in  the  meantime,  that  they 
mmsi  keep  to  statistics.  If  anjr  (after 
this  warning)  should  persist  m  polU 
ties,  we  oonnne  their  essays  to  the 
London  Magaiine. 

A  view  ci  Lisbon,  to  have  beoi 
strongly  interesting,  taken  in  the  yesis 
1831-98,  shoold  have  been  taken  by 
some  individual  who  had  known  the 
dtylOorSOyosrabeforeu  The  change, 
both  of  habit  and  feeling,  which  most 
have  been  introduced  into  the  Benin* 
mk,  in  the  course  of  the  last  war, 
woidd  have  furnished  cnriona  matter 
for  comparative  deacription,  as  well  aa 
for  moral  and  philoaophic  apeeulatton. 
The  fireside  arrangements  of  a  whole 
eommulfity,  whether  they  be  conve* 
nient  or  <£efective,  cannot  be  broken 
up;  their  prejudices  cannot  be  re- 
formed at  tne  point  of  the  bayonet ; 
thdr  family  contracta— 4hoee  ties  whidi 
are  peculiarly  the  bonds  of  dviliied 
aodety,  negatived  and  trampled  upon 
by  the  same  argument,  or  force  ;— 
every  dtizen  in  a  country  cannot  bjB 
made  a  soldier  ;-^«very  man  of  ordi- 
nary feeling,  probably  a  wretch :  and 
a  whole  genention  be  bom  thus,  and 
reared  to  manhood,  in  the  midst  of 
riot,  and  diaoiganiaation,  and  vice,  and 
safiermg,  and,  in  a  wmd,  of  military 
licence ;— these  are  eventa  which  oan- 
not  come  to  nass,  without  bdng  at- 
tended by  suen  a  chanf^s  in  the  cha* 
racter  and  dispodtion  of  a  people,  as 
must,  long  aUter  thdr  immediate  ope- 
ration oeasca,  still  influence  ita  con- 
duct, both  dvil  and  political. 

There  will  be  some  very  strange 
anecdotes,  indeed,  whisncredin  Portn^ 
gal  a  century  hence,  aooat  acddenta 
which  have  befidlen  ita  best  families 
within  the  last  twenty  years ;  lisbon 
alone,  dther  in  thia  waj  or  any  other, 
flcaroely  afforded  raiBcient  matter  to 
render  a  comparative  vieyr  entertain- 
ing;  which  would  rather  have  gone 


through  the  whole  of  the  country,  and 
especially  the  northern  promoea^ 
marking  the  present  state  of  things  at 
those  ntuationa  which  had  been  the 
most  entirely  (in  the  war)  laid  waste 
and  depopulated.  It  would  be  curiooa 
to  know  the  present  condition  of  laryt 
towns  which  we  left  a  few  years  agB 
entire^  in  ruins,  and  destitute  of  !»• 
habitanta.  The  houses  gutted,  to  Am 
bare  walls,  by  fire;  the  bridgci^ 
churches,  &c.  mined  and  blown  up : 
and  even  the  land,  as  £ur  as  was  h»« 
manly  poanble,  made  incapable  of  iro* 
mediate  production.  The  capital  it» 
sdf  too  would  be  interesting  now,  t» 
an  eye  whidi  had  ceased  to  behold  It 
about  the  year  (aay)  1810.  The  dtj 
no  loDgsr  an  En^ish  cdony.  Bort 
wine  not  broo^t  £ar  sale  frain  Loo- 
don.  M onka  aeen  at  the  windows  of 
the  eonvents,  instead  of  aoldiefB.  Jei* 
looa  husbands^  not  found  hanging  in 
thdr  f^utersy  more  than  twenty  of  • 
morning.  Beggars,  in  demir,  apply* 
ing  themsdves  to  work.  Jews  letting 
thdr  bearda  grow,  and  trying  to  cheat 
one  another.  The  geese  and  tnrkera 
amaaed  at  their  own  longevity.  Tarn 
tunu|nts(thatused  toroast  them)  mak- 
ing partiea  of  pleasure  every  Sunday. 
And  the  whole  town  purged  (akmir  wim 
halfitsmeanaofmakingmoney)ofsoine 
part  of  that  sink  and  kennd-uke  moral 
quality,  which  distinguished  it  so  pro* 
eminently  while  it  stood  in  fSoreign  oe- 
cupation ;  a  quality,  by  the  way,  whidi 
is  very  speedily  communicated  to  any 
town,  by  a  regular  course  of  military 
inhabitancies,  and  which  fiourishedy  in 
a  degree  absolutdy  amounting  to  es* 
riodty,  at  one  or  two  of  our  own  em- 
barkation-stations during  the  war. 
Mrs  Bdllie,  however,  never  having 
seen  Lnbon  until  she  sees  it  in  18S1^ 
is,  of  course,  obliged  to  content  her- 
sdf  with  describing  things  in  it  aasha 
first  beholda  them ;  because  theve  ia 
not  a  lady  in  the  world,  so  dtuated,* 
could  compass  anything  in  the  wav  of 
Retrospection — unless,  like  Mrs  Mm^ 
lapn^,  her  Retrospection  were  '*  all  to 
the  future." 

To  tako  up  the  Book,  therefbK; 
which  opens  at  the*  old  hoosey** 
''  Reevea\  Hotd;"  and  in  the  uraal 
way,  which  ia  to  say,  grumbling.  In 
truth,  there  ia  nothing,  in  a  nidgn 
country,  (asina  dMUense,)  like  '*  &>- 
ginnins  with  a  damme  r  IfyoadMt 
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tioOy  which  is  troubktome ;  and,  af- 
ter ally  nine  readcn  in  ten  have  a  pre- 
ftmiee  fbr  abuie. 

**  Reef  et's  Hotel"  standt  in  the  pa- 
riah  of  **  Buenos  Ayres/'  a  sort  of 
oonntry-quarter,  rather  than  suburb, 
exactly,  of  Lisbon ;  much  frequented 

a  English  traTellers,  according  to 
ra  BaiUie,  as  being  more  cleanly, 
thttis,  **leuJUthy,  (we  quote  the 
Itdto,)  than  the  aty  itself.  The  first 
impwaaiop  made  by  Buenos  Ayres  up- 
oa  Mrs  Baillie  and  her  husband  is 
unpleasant.  The  view  over  the  Ta- 
maia ''  fine,  in  its  way ;"  but ''  far  in- 
ferior to  views  in  a  similar  style," 
wbich  the  authorets  haa  aeen  in  oiffe- 
lent  parts  of  the  continent.  The  or« 
dinary  difficulties  are  found  in  procu- 
ring a  house  or  lodgings,  none  being 
Ut "  ftimished"  or  on  a  shorter  lease 
than  for  six  months,  which  su^^ests 
the  possibility  that  Lisbon,  just  now, 
fluy  be  so  imfortunate  as  not  to  be  a 
great  thoroughfare  for  strangers. 

Proceeding  in  our  speculations,  we 
faeoome  still  more  indignant. 

"  There  is  no  place  to  walk  in  after 
the  heat  of  the  day  ia  over."— The 
truth  ia,  that  the  people  in  Lisbon 
arc  'not  given  to  walking  very  much. 
**  No  end  of  the  buildings  .^'—  that 
looka  as  if  the  city  had  grown  too 
Iai)ge*  '' No  flagged  pavements."  This 
is  a  mistake ;  there  are  plenty,  though 
not  immediately  in  Buenos  Ayres :  but 
what  is  the  waut  of  flagged  paveroenta 
to  a  lady  who  haa  seen  so  many ''  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  continent  }"  -* 
Where  are  the  flagged  pavements,  for 
imtance,  in  Paris  r^ 

Servanta  are  a  sort  of  people  that 
need  only  be  mentioned  anywhere  to 
enanre  sympathy,  for  the  sum  of  all 
poariMf  plagues  put  into  one  word. 

^  The  few  English  servanta  here  arc 
eawliitant  in  their  demands ;  their  ca- 
pabilities very  limited ;  and  their  im- 
ncrtiDence  fully  eoual  to  that  of  the 
iaip§  in  America  1  This  ia  very  ter« 
riUe,  and,  we  dare  say,  very  true, 
though  not  entirely  the  fault  of  the 
I'lortyfiruese.  But  they  have  it,  how- 
ever, ue  roKoes!  rig^t  or  wrong, "  hip 
and  thigh,   at  every  page. 

**  The  absence  of  trees,  grass,  or 
gravd  paths,"  (this  is  stillin  IJsbon,) 
**  makes  the  dull  and  paltry  little  gar- 
den belonging  to  the  hotel  our  sole  re- 
■aurof."  "  The  climate,  the  fair  free 
/ft/k  €i  heaven  J  seems  lost  upon  the 
wdohnt,  abject,  liBtlesBj  inhabitants." 


Wc  hope,  in  PruviJencc,  this  lady  is 
not  likely  to  come  travelling  into  Scot- 
land! **  riie  sli^chtest  industry  would 
have  converted  this  garden/'  (the  lit- 
tle paltry  one,)  ''  into  a  Paradise  of 
blomning  sweets,  but,  as  it  is,  it  af- 
fords nothing  but  a  picture  of  sloth 
and  neglect,  and  want  of  taste."  Now, 
we  adverted  to  a  knack  of,  as  it  were, 
involuntarily  correcting  mistakes.  This 
terrible  castigation  of  the  ''  inhabi- 
tanta"  is  bestowed  pase  S,  voL  1.  Then 
aee  page  26  only  o£  tne  same  volume, 
where  this  hotd,  with  the  **  paltry" 
garden,  is  stated  to  be  kept  '<  by  very 
obliging  English  people." 

But  we  presently  commence  our 
tour  of  the  dry  in  form,  and  the  Lord 
have  mercy,  of  course,  upon  those  who 
dwell  in  iti — making  two  or  three 
obaervations,  first,  about  ''  climate," 
and  ''  dirt,"  and  <<  Fielding's  grave." 
This  last  feature  seems  to  stand  ex- 
actly in  the  same  place  where  it  did  a 
doien  years  ago;  but  the  book,  the 
farther  we  go  into  it,  seems  more  and 
more  to  affirm  that  singular  sympathy 
which  we  always  believed  to  exist  be- 
tween writing  ladies  and  literary  en- 
signs of  foot ;  for  the  similarity  be- 
tween the  views  it  contains  and  those 
taken  by  Mr  ODoherty,  in  his  first 
tour  through  Portugal,  (which  he 
never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  pub- 
lish,) is  quite  unprecedented. 

Sir  Morgan  O'Doherty  begins  his 
view  much  earlier  in  Portugal  than 
Mrs  Baillie ;  and,  indeed,  (with  that 
impatience  which  marks  every  tiling  he 
does,)  commences  making  notes  al- 
most before  he  comes  witmn  sight  of 
the  country.    For  example, — 

'*  Fire  and  Faggots  Frigate, 
Five  in  the  morning. 

'^  Abreaat  of  the  Rock  of  Lisbon,  and 
ill  aa  the  devil.  Can't  stand  the  ca- 
bin ;  so  looking  for  wonders,  with  a 
pen  in  one  hand  and  a  spy-glass  in 
the  other." 

"  Half  past  (Lv^. 

*^  Nothing  very  miraculous  yeu" 

"  Six. 

*'  A  leaah  of  savages  alongside  ip  a 
bum-boat^ — seem  to  be  rascals,  but 
can't  understand  a  syllable  they  say." 

'*  Seven. 

'^  Now  for  it !  The  sun  has  come 
out.  Looks,  through  the  fog,  like  my 
grandmother's  copper  fire  on  a  wash* 
ing-day. 

''  Cintra^  they  say,  just  on  our  lar- 
board (vy^iUi* — ^l  cavi  ICC  the  Cork 
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coDTent  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  at  least 
I  think  M.  QCaptain  of  the  thip 
ttandt  right  before  the  glass-J  Yes, 
it  certainly  ii  tlie  convent — or  some- 
thing else. ' 

This  is  the  record  before  we  land. 
Now>  then^  for  an  opinion  a  fortnight 
after. — 

"  Lisbon,  Caims's,  in  the 
I^argo  de  San  Paulo. 

"  What  a  cursed  place  this  town  is, 
and  what  a  set  all  the  people  are ! 
Writing  fVom  a  place  tney  call  an 
"  JEating-house,"  the  eighteenth  I 
have  been  starved  at  within  these  ten 
days.  Seven  shillings  for  a  vile  din- 
ner, and  a  bottle  of  worse  wine ;  and 
obliged  to  go  elsewhere  to  sleep !  Mut- 
ton, woolly ;  bread,  sour  as  vinegar, 
«nd  black  as  my  hat.  Veal,  rad; 
ham,  white ;  and  table-cloth,  like  one 
of  Arrowsmith's  maps,  '*  best,  colour- 
ed," with  oil,  and  mustard,  and  red 
port,  to  make  out  the  boundaries^-— 
Waiter! — clothes  as  greasy  as  the 
cast- suit  of  mv  Lord  Mayor's  scul- 
lion! No  napkins!  and  passed  my 
knife,  when  I  told  him  to  change  it, 
handle  and  all,  through  the  rag  that 
he  wipes  the  lamps  with ! — Knew  it 
was  the  same  rag — c^ot  up  to  pass  it 
(Uie  knife)  through  his  body,  but  was 
prevented." 

Mrs  Baillie  anathematises  the  Por- 
tuguese cookery,  and  in  terms  nearly 
as  vigorous  as  those  of  our  friend. 
Thus,— 

''  How,"  she  asks,  "  shall  I  find 
words  to  express  the  disgust  of  my 
feelings !"  This  is  at  the  cr/Mi /u*  of  the 
street  comers,  where  fish,  fried  in 
*'  rancid  oil,"  tempts  the  palate  of 
the  hungry  OaUego, 

Again,  page  166. — The  "  favourite 
dish  at  breakfast,"  of  a  '^  young  Donm 
na"  of  our  acquaintance,  is  duoted  as 
"  a  large  thick  slice  of  hot  leavened 
bread,  strewed  with  salt  and  pepper, 
soaked  in  vinegar,  seasoned  highly 
with  garlic!  and" — Is  there  no  end 
of  Portuguese  enormities !  the  whole 
mess  '*  swims"  in  that  "JUihy  sort  of 
oil,"  which  Mrs  Baillie  has  before 
mentioned  as  "  preferretT  in  this  coun- 
try "  to  all  others."  There  are  so 
many  more  dishes  quoted  of  this 
dreadful  character,  that  how  one 
Frenchman  ever  got  back  alive  out  of 
Lisbon  is  inconceivable ! 

Page  \3  finds  Mrs  Baillie's  ideas  of 
reasonable  economy  something  dis- 
turbed. ^'  The  comtbrta  indispensable 


to  English  persons  are  not  to  be  ob« 
tained,"  \jn  Lisbon,]]  ''butatagreat<« 
er  expense  than  in  England."  How 
this  arises,  is  not  well  explained,  since 
the  case  was  otherwise,  even  during 
the  war,  when  all  necessaries  (Prefkcep 
page  6,)  were  unprecedentedlv  "  ex- 
orbitant in  price.'  However,  the  next 
paragraph  may  cast  some  light  upoD 
us: — **  We  have  tasted"  (this  is  page 
10)  ''a  sort  of  light  wine,  almost  as 
excellent  as  hock,  for  which  the  com^ 
mon  charg-e  is  about  twopence  a^bot- 
tie."  Or  again,  as  fish  is  a  *'  com- 
fort," Tsee  page  28,)  "  John  Dory 
and  turbot  are  as  cheap  here  as  her* 
rings  are  in  England." 

But  some  ladies  are,  notoriously, 
*'  never  satisfied."  Here,  '*  oranges," 
it  seems,  "  are  not  finer  than  in  Engr 
land."  Not  although  they  are  allow^ 
to  ffet  their  full  growth  up6n  the  tne ; 
and  you  buy  them  (as  regards  econo- 
my^ a  dosEen  for  a  penny  ! 

The  tour  of  Lisbon  is  undertaken 
in  an  open  two- wheeled  carriage,  upon 
which  here,  in  the  first  volume,  aa 
well  as  again  in  the  second,  our  fair  au- 
thoress bestows  all  the  ill  terms  she 
can  command.  A  farther  enormity 
than  the  construction  of  this  vehicle, 
(which  is  a  good  deal  Lke  two*thirda 
of  those  now  used  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium,) is,  that  if  you  want  it  for  half 
an  hour  onlv,  you  must  hire  it  for  half 
a  day.  Tnis  regulation  ODoherty 
states— with  a  device  for  getting  your 
pennyworth  out  of  the  coachman,  in 
spite  of  it. 

Sir  Morgan — ''  Rainy  season  set  in 
this  morning  at  half  past  1 1  ; — in  Lis- 
bon it  '  never  rains  but  it  iiours.' 
Caught  ill  the  shower  two  miles  from 
home — streets  deluged  in  five  minutea. 
Couldn't  tell  how  to  walk :  tried  Uie 
middle  of  the  rood  first,  but  was  up 
to  my  waist  in  the  stream ;  went 
nearer  the  side,  and  got  knee-deep  in 
the  dunghills  under  the  windows— 
quite  dose,— caught  the  water-drop, 
which  falls  from  seven  stories  high— 
xans  pipe,  mns  gutter,  sans  everything! 
The  whole  race  here  sons  of  darkness ! 
Took  a  calash  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  my  door ;  and  the  spalpeen  sayi  he 
shall  charge  for  half  a  day ! — no  mat- 
ter— ^it  rains  pitch-forks — ^hc  riiall 
manceuvre  up  and  down  in  frcmt  of 
my  window,  till  his  ''  half-dar  has 
expired — I  think  hell  expire  msiL 
before  \  pa.N  YkVni  a.  ^«xS)EC>SBi%r 
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in  her  calath,  even  than  this;— her 
*'  thftft  horse"  falls  down  in  going 
up  a  hill,  snd  remains  *'  sprawling  in 
toe  mud,  without  sense  or  motion,  in 
evrry  respeet  as  if  he  were  deed ;"  and 
thia  event  obliges  the  whole  party 
[not  neoessarily]]  to  stand  in  the 
fltitet,  while  the  driver  goes  home  to 
iBldi  another  carriage;  but,  fbrtu- 
mtely,  a  "  Portuguese  judge/'  who 
MM  the  dilemma  fttim  his  window, 
iiuuts  that  they  shell  take  refuge  and 
nfteshment  in  his  house. 

The  walks  through  the  city  intro- , 
dnee  us,  of  course,  to  Camoens,  and, 
no  less  formsUy,  to  Machado  de  Cas- 
tro— whose  equestrian  statue,  indeed, 
ill' the  "Black  Horse  Square,"  has 
haen  the  sheet-anchor  of  travellers  in 
Lisbon  time  out  of  mind. 

The  neglect  of  literature,  generally, 
ia  mentioned  with  a  sigh ;  but  a  pe* 
liodical  work  is  now  projecting  to  re- 
move it ;  and  Mrs  Badlie,  as  a  north- 
■tar  for  its  contributors  to  steer  by, 
reeommends  the  "  New  Monthly  Ma- 
gadne! 

A  great  deal  transpires  about 
^  smells"— and  '^  pestilential  effluvia" 
and ''  mosquitoes" — (these  last  seem  to 
have  increased  most  alarmingly  since 
tmr  last  accounts) — and  the  immobi- 
lity of  Portuguese ''noses."  The  dogs, 
too,  are  mentioned — "  lank,  lean, 
filthy,  voracious,  and  in  matt  alarming 
numbers"— than  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Lisbon  ''  maintain  no  other 
icavengers."  In  a  subsequent  place, 
it  appears  (as  usual)  that  they  do  em- 
p]^  a  few  other  scavengers ;  but  even 
these— what  a  *'  set,"  as  ODoherty 
baa  it,  the  Portuguese  are!— even 
these  ''always  sweep  against  the 
wind." 

The  court  arrives  from  Brazil  in  Mrs 
BailUe's  residence,  and  the  "  King's 
wealth"  is  spoken  of  as  enormous. 
'*  Belbre  the  new  order  of  things,  he 
was  in  possession  of  almat  everythifig 
in  LtJtbon."  This  was  being  rich  in« 
deed! 

*^  He  who  has  the  devil  in  fee. 
Can  have  but  aU.** 

And,  as  the  population  consists  of 
S00,000  souls,  wnat  a  trifle  a-piece 
the  rest  must  have  had*,  when  it  came 
to  be  divided! 

One  certainly  fundamental  mistake 

in  the  ardiitectural  arrangements  of 

Lisbon  IS  cut  »t,  directly,  or  indirect- 

Ir,  at  least  five  times  in  every  four 


pages.^ — "  It  is  a  very  Jangmms  and 
hnoardtms  indulgence,"  so  says  Mrs  B., 
"  to  stand  in  the  projecting  balconies 
of  lower  windows,  during  the  brief 
twilight." — There  is  more  m  this  cau- 
tion than,  as  Cantmt  observes,  "  good 
people  will  think."  ODoherty  givea  his 
tesamony  to  the  fact : — 

"  Broke  fifteen  panes  of  glasa" 
(this  is  our  friend)  "  in  the  window 
of  a  house  in  '  Gold  Street,'  in  conse- 
quence of  a  gardy-loo,  or  agoa  vait, 
aa  the  people  here  call  flinging  stone 
jars,  or  bnck-bats,  out  of  a  ten-pair- 
of-stairs  window — damn  their  P^ 
piah  souls  !^as  i£  they  could  not 
build  common  sewers,  and  live  in  de- 
cency, OS  well  as  lay  aU  their  money 
oat  in  reUcs,  and  pagan  images! 
Atna  vaii — that  is,  '  water  goes,' — is 
wnat  the  law  orders  them  to  odl  oat 
three  times,  before  tbey  empty  their 
shm-pails  on  the  heads  of  passengers ; 
— ^half  of  them— earthquakes  swallow 
'em !— ^ever  call  out  at  all,  and  the 
other  half  throw  the  matter  out  first, 
and  then  cry  '  agoa  vait*  afterwards.— 
Bn^  the  glass,  I  rather  think,  in  the 
wrong  floor;  but  what  the  devil  do 
they  build  so  many  stories  to  one  house 
fbr?" 

Again,  Sir  Morgan  mentions  the 
"  dogs,"  already  noticed  by  Mrs  B. — 
"  Never  saw  such  a  collection  of  dogs 
in  all  my  life  as  there  is  in  this  place 
—counted  forty-three,  all  in  sight  at 
once,  out  of  my  window  this  minute. 
These  are  curs  in  common — ^beloiip:- 
ing  to  nobody,  consequently  ill-used  by 
everybody.  Before  the  French  came, 
there  were  80,000 ;  Junot  killed  more 
than  one  half.  Parties  going  about  the 
streets,  after  nine  in  the  evening, 
*  dog-shooting ;' — used  to  shoot  at 
the  bells  in  the  steeples  too,  and  crack 
them.  When  a  horse  dies  here,  or  a 
mule,  I  am  told  they  only  drag  him 
into  Uie  next  by-comer ;  between  the 
dogs  and  the  rats,  he  is  a  skeleton 
within  twenty  minutes.  This  is  like 
Coleman's  mode  of  burying  an  attor- 
ney— 

*•  You  Isv  out  ths  body  widiout  more 

aborning ; 
And' 

I  forget  what's  the  next  line,  but  the 
last  ii 


^  llt^sgouc  in  the  morning  !* 

"  N.  B.  I  think  a  careful  man  might 
avoid  the  gardy-loos,  if  he  would  take 
proper  Y\ot\c«  of  \)Ikc^  qlwIuuIs  (the 
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dogs.)  They  live  on  the  bones  and  trash 
thrown  from  the  houses^  and  are  always 
on  the  watch^  after  dusk,  for  a  wind- 
fall.— So,  if  ever  you  sec  a  dog  looking 
Tery  anxiously  up  at  a  window,  set 
out  of  the  way ;  for  you  may  be  quite 
sure,  if  it's  after  sun-set,  that  he  does 
not  stand  there  with  his  mouth  opoi 
for  nothing." 

Page  37,  after  havinc  her  trunks 
treated  "  most  diabolically,"  and  the 
"  skin  completely  rubbed  off  her 
shins,"  brings  our  authoress  to  Cintnu 
The  clumsiness  of  the  Portuguese 
carts  are  reprehended ;  these  are  suf- 
ficiently clumsy,  no  doubt.  But  what 
can  be  expected  iW)m  a  people  who 
dislike  all  perfumes  except  eau  de 
cologne  ;  and  partictdarly — this  really 
amounts  to  a  felony — *'  abhor  the 
amell  of  geranium." 

On  their  way  to  Cintra,  our  travel- 
lers halt  at  an  inn,  which  Mrs  Baillie 
calls  a  Cava  de  Pasto,  and  which  the 
Portuguese  would  call  an  Estalagem. 
ODoherty's  view  of  this  kind  of  Uiing 
is  given  with  great  fidelity. 

"  In  the  Aientejo  since  yesterday, 
going  up  to  '  join'  at  Badajos.  Suite, 
two  horses  and  a  baggage  mule,  which 
I  bought  in  the  fair  the  morning  that 
I  left  Lisbon.  Fine  animal  the  mule  1 
broke  loose  in  the  market,  and  didn't 
leave  an  apple  stall  in  it  in  five  mi- 
nutes. Won't  be  shod  neither— my 
man  takes  him  to  all  the  farriers  along 
the  road, — kicks  them  all  over. 

"  Road  from  Aldea  Galega,  all  day 
yesterday,  knee-deep  in  a  white  spark- 
ling sand,  exactly  like  the  Lisbon 
sugar.— N.B.  To  say  that  they  mix  a 
great  deal  of  it  in  the  grocers'  shops 
and  taverns,  at  least  half  and  half. 

'^  Slept — no— /av — at  an  inn,  near  a 
place  called  '  Vendas  Novas.'  People 
of  sensibility,  I  understand,  here,  al- 
ways bring  their  kitchen,  bed,  and 
board,  to  such  establishments,  along 
with  them.  Chief  apartment  in  the 
house,  the  kitchen,  and  only  one 
that  possesses  a  fire-place.  This  large 
enough,  however,  at  least — (the  fire- 
place;—for  a  troop  of  horse  to  stand 
at  open  order  in.  Rode  through  the 
^*  kitchen"  at  a  gaUop,  and  so  into  a 
stable,  calculated  for  about  two  hun- 
dred beasts ;  but  neither  stalls  nor  balls. 
Portuguese  never  let  their  horses  Ue 
down— tie  them  short,  night  and  day, 
and  sav  that  it  makes  them  sure-fiwt- 
ed.  Soarp  work  this— aomething  like 
Vol.  X  VJ/. 


my  friend  Cdonel  G ,  who  uaed  to 

sa^,  no  light  dragoon  ought  to  sle^ 
with  both  eyes  at  the  same  time*— 
N.  B.  If  you  did  let  your  horse  lie 
down  here,  you  must  make  up  your 
mind  to  throw  him  away ;  for  all  the 
grooms  in  tlie  world  would  never  get 
him  clean  after  he  got  up  again. 

''  Supped  on  a  fowl  mcawecd  by 
myself,  after  superintending,  for  two 
hours,  the  scowerin^  of  the  sauce-pan 
it  was  to  be  done  m.  Nothing  oat 
this  and  a  fresh  egg,  and  some  of  the 
goat's-milk-chees^mentioncd  in  Don 
Quixote/^  that  they  cut  with  a  hatch* 
et.  N.  B.  To  alter  the  story  of  the 
'  Devonshire  cheese* — nobody  i^ 
recollect  it.  Thus — goat's-milk-cheeK 
is  peculiarly  hard ;  a  very  curious  fkat 
has  lately  transpired  on  that  sulrjeeb 
A  ship,  freighted  from  Figoera  to 
Madeira  with  this  cheese,  and  glaas- 
bottles,  struck  on  a  rock  on  the  shore 
of  Biscay,  and  was  deserted  by  her 
crew.  At  high-tide,  it  appears,  she 
floated  again  without  assistanoe,  and 
got  off;  but,  on  being  picked  up  six 
weeks  afterwards,  it  was  found  that 
the  rats  (pressed  with  hunger)  had 
eaten  all  toe  glass-bottles,  but  never 
touched  the  goat's-milk-cbeese. 

*'  Lay  dovm  on  a  truckle-bed,  too 
short  for  me  both  at  top  and  bottom. 
Awoke,  in  less  than  an  hour  after, 
with  the  fighting  of  the  mules  and 
horses  in  the  stable  under  me;  de- 
scended with  a  broomstick  to  mediate, 
and  nearly  had  my  brains  kicked  out 
by  the  contending  parties.     Striking 
feature — one  of  these  Augean  reoep- 
tades,  with  its  hundred  b«»ts  ranged 
on  each  side,  and  huge,  flaming,  cop- 
per lamp,  hanginff  from  the  roof  In 
the  middle.    The  kitchen,  too,  picta* 
resque !— embers  of  wood-fire — wine- 
skins, and  bales — the  lading  of  the 
travelling  mules,  piled  i^>  on  every 
side — muleteers  sleeping  about  the 
ground,  on  their  pannels  and  pack- 
8addles--and  hosts  wandering  about 
keeping  watch,  lest  any  man  should 
rob  the  house,  or  go  away  without 
paying  his  reckoning.  Went  up  to  bed 
again,  and  caught  several  Portuguese 
fleas.   Mem.  To  say  they  are  so  large 
in  this   country,    that  one  bit  me 
through  my  boot    Tried  to  get  to 
sleep,  but  couldn't,  the  frojg^s  made 
such  a  noise  in  a  pond  opposite.   Do- 
sed off  towards  day-light,  and  ' 
edtbat^mW 
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a  bonier — ^awoke  agaiu,  just  as  I  was 
oongratulatingher^  by  a  quarrel  in  the 
pig-sty-" 

Airs  Baillie  affirms  generally  this 
hasty  sketch  of  our  friend's ;  but,  ex- 
cept odling  her  landlord  a  "  rascally 
Don  peasant,  stuffed  with  garlic/'  Bdos 
nothing  to  it  of  importance. 

Cintra  pleases ;  and  we  proceed, 
therefore,  with  pur  usual  vigour,  but 
in  the  way  of  admiration.  Mrs  B. 
haa  some  iaea  of  the  true  poetic  style. 
"  BeautifHil  paradise," — "  matchless 
grandeur," — '' exquisite  spot  of  earth," 
— ''summer  blue," — "  light,  life,  and 
joy," — and  "  powers  shrink  from  the 
attempt  to  describe."  This  is  only 
meant  for  prose;  but  there  is  some 
verse  here  and  there  in  the  book,  and 
the  verses  are  not  absolutely  the  worst 
part  of  it. 

Our  domestic  details,  too,  improve 
at  Cintra ;  and  the  "  snow-white  di- 
mity beds,"  and  "  prime  little  toilet 
taUles,  covered  with  coarse  frilled  mus- 
lin," of  Portugal,  are  mentioned. 

They  frill  the  towels  also,  and  make 
them  "  twenty  ysrds  long,"  according 
to  ODoherty. — '^  I  felt  something  pull 
at  mine,  as  I  was  washing  myself" 
(this  was  in  Lisbon^  "  the  other  day  ; 
and  curse  me,  while  I  was  using  one 
end  of  it  all  the  way  up  in  the  second 
floor,  if  the  cat,  ana  her  kittens,  were 
not  playing  with  the  other  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  kitchen-stairs !" 

The  hair  of  the  Portuguese  ladies 
(about  the  middle  of  the  first  volume) 
la  discommended  as  being  coarse,  thin, 
and  generally  ill  cut.  They  are  far- 
ther chid  for  not  wearing  night-caps 
to  sleep  in  ;  there  be  those,  however, 
who  have  held  the  "  night-cap"  a  dis- 
flgnrement.  It  seems,  also,  that  the 
contempt  of  nocturnal  habiliment, 
with  a  great  many  ladies,  extends 
even  farther  tlian  the  banishment  of 
the  night-cap.  This,  as  a  fact,  is  cor- 
rectly stated ;  but  it  is  too  nice  a  point 
for  us  to  hazard  an  opinion  on. 

The  second  volume  describes  an  oc- 
cnrrence,  which  must  convince  every 
body  how  hard  the  wind  blows  some- 
times in  Lisbon.  A  porter,  leaded 
with  a  large  sofa,  is  turning  the  comer 
of  a  lane,  when  "  the  wind  takes  him 
eompkiely  off*  the  ground,  and  whirls 
him  fkmn  one  side  of  the  street  to  the 
other.**  It  is  very  odd,  that  an  aofi- 
dcnt  precisely  similar  occurs  in  the 
time  of  Mr  ODoherty,  except  that  the 
JoMdiii  bin  cMse  i>  a  mattren  instead 


of  a  sofa,  which  is  carried  up,  (not  the 
man  and  all,)  and  sticks  in  a  garret 
window. 

Lo,  another  confirmation  of  state- 
ments! 

Mrs  Baillie  says,  (which  is  perfect- 
ly true,) — "  All  the  funerals  of  re- 
spectable persons  take  place  in  Lisbon 
at  night,  and  the  corpse  is  attended  to 
the  grave  by  the  friends  of  the  decea- 
sed bearing  torches  and  tapers." 

Now  the  Ensign. — "  My  patrone, 
Don  Jore,  died  last  night,  and  I  was 
asked  to  hold  a  candle  at  his  funeral. 
My  candle  was  six  feet  lone,  and  thick 
in  nroportion,  and  looked  Tike  a  con- 
stable's steffon  fire  at  the  end.  Held 
it  awry,  pretending  to  look  another 
way,  and  guttered  it  all  over  the  coat 
of  the  man  who  stood  next  me — bul- 
lied him  when  he  found  me  out — 
streamed  him  all  down  first,  from  the 
collar  to  the  tail." 

Page  75  states — still  upon  funerals 
— that  people  are  "  sometimes"  [[al- 
ways") buried  in  their  ordinary  wear- 
ing-clothes, which  become,  however, 
in  the  end,  the  perquisite  of  the  sex- 
ton. If  this  be  true,  the  sexton  must 
disinter  the  body — (no  coffin,  by  the 
way,  is  used) — which  would  be  trou- 
blesome, in  order  to  get  at  them  ;  for 
the  mould  is  alwsys  thrown  into  the 
grave  before  the  spectators  leave  the 
church. 

A  chapter  on  funerals,  however — 
where  the  authoress  really  sees  one — 
forms  the  best  thing  in  the  book ; 
and,  as  it  contains  some  rather  curi- 
ous points  of  description,  we  shall  se- 
lect It  to  conclude  with. 

'*  The  late  reigning  Queen  of  Por- 
tugal, who  died  in  Brazil  six  years 
ago,  and  whose  body  has  been  remo- 
ved from  one  convent  to  another,  ever 
since  the  event,  was  at  length  finally 
buried  in  the  vaults  of  the  Estrella 
convent  in  Lisbon,  about  a  fortnight 
ago.  We  went  to  the  house  of  a  Por- 
tuguese friend  to  sec  the  funeral  pro- 
cession pass  by,  which  occurred  about 
eleven  o  clock,  by  torch-light." 

llie  ceremonies  of  her  Majesty's 
lying  in  state,  **  lasted  for  three  entire  / 
days  and  nights,  during  which  period 
the  great  guns  on  sea  and  landj  and 
the  bells  of  every  steeple  in  Liabon 
pealed  without  intermission."  TUa 
must  have  been  upon  those  who  were 
not  dead,  no  trifling  affliction. 

**  On  the  first  night,  the  grand  pro- 
cesaiOTi  iQoV  \AiLce  ;  «eV^3DD%  «a\  mm. 
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a  distant  courent^  and  finally  stopping 
at  that  of  the  Estrella;  where  the 
body  was  received  witli  great  state 
and  fonnality;  laid  in  the  principal 
aisle  of  the  church ;  and  carefully 
watched  until  the  next  mominff  by  a 
•elect  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  Court.  These  remained  stand- 
ing;  uncovered,  and  in  dead  silence, 
around  it  the  whole  time,  without 
once  sitting  down  to  rest  their  wearieil 
limbs,  in  the  same  rigid  observance  of 
etitjtwlfc,  which  tliey  would  have  been 
expected  to  practise  during  the  life  of 
the  deceased." 

Tiicy  were  relieved,  perhaps,  from 
time  to  time,  scarcely  the  same  party 
removing  during  the  whole  night. 

•*  The  procession  was  very  imposing 
as  a  spectacle,  and  boasted  the  attend- 
ance of  tlie  king  and  all  the  royal  fa- 
mily, in  their  state  carriages."  After 
tlicsc  "  came  all  the  fidalgos  on  horse- 
buck,  drcst  in  ample  cloaks  of  black 
cloth,  and  coal-beaver  hats,  (which 
the  Sp.tnish  call  iombrcros,)  from 
which  dei^ndcd  very  long  streamers 
of  black  crape ; — the  effect  of  their 
glittering  stars  and  orders  peeping  oc- 
casionally from  beneath  the  mantle, 
and  flashing  in  the  light  of  the  torch- 
es, was  very  brilliant  and  chivalrous. 
Then  followed  an  army  of  bishops, 
mon signers,  priests,  and  monks,  and 
immediutcly  afterwards  came  the  dif- 
ferent regiii;ents  in  the  service,  horse 
and  foot,  e.ich  with  its  separate  band 
of  music  playing  at  due  intervals,  the 
most  wild  and  ])athetic  funeral-lament 
in  the  shape  of  a  dead-march.  The 
hearse,  or  rather  hearses,  for  there 
were  Iwoy  in  compliance  with  royal 
etiquetto,  one  containing  the  body, 
and  the  other  vacant  in  case  of  acci- 
dent, were  very  paltry,  shabby  convey- 
ances. They  reminded  me  of  our  bakers' 
carts  covered  with  black  drapery." 

The  next  day  brings  a  grand  mass ; 
the  church  of  the  Estrella  overflows 
with  spectators,  and  the  corpse  is  ex- 
posed in  full  court-dress,  while  the 
nobility  come  successively  to  ''  kiss 
the  hand  ;  a  ceremony  which  could  by 
no  sofans  be  dispensed  with." 

third  day  brings'tlic  final  sepul- 

when  the  most  curious  arrange- 

remains  vet  to  be  described — the 

>ny  of  lier  deceased  Majesty's 

toilette, 

of  the  young  princesses  were 

\hy  tlie  King  to  the  high  ho- 

{^iding,  and  four  ladica  iu 


waiting  performed  the  enviable  office 
of  tire- women  to  the  corpse.  It  had 
been  brought  over  from  Brazil,  enclo-i 
sed  in  three  coffins,  the  inner  one 
of  lead,  where  it  was  laid,  surrounded 
by  aromatic  herbs,  gums,  and  easen* 
ces,  without  having  been  regularly  em« 
balmed — a  process  which  is  only  adop« 
ted  towards  males  of  the  royal  hoiue. 
As  her  Majesty  had  been  dead  for  the 
last  six  years,  the  horrible  effluvia  that 
now  issued  from  the  coffin  when  open* 
ed,  was  such  as  to  overpower  all  the 
persons  present,  notwithstanding  that 
she  had  died  in  the  '  odour  of  sancti* 
ty.'  One  of  the  princesses  fainted 
twice,  and  was  too  ill  to  re-appear ; 
but  her  sister  was  obliged  to  stand  ii 
out,  while  the  ladies  raised  the  body, 
and  comjJetely  recluthcd  it,  in  a  black 
robe,  a  dress  cjp,  gloves,  shoes,  and 
stockings,  and  adorned  it  with  four 
splendid  orders  upon  the  breast.  The 
body  itself  was  not  only  entire,  but 
the  limbs  were  flexible ;  the  face  only 
had  changed  to  a  dreadful  black  co- 
lour." 

This  is  a  little  too  much  like  the 
^^  etiquette*'  of  Timbuctoo;  and  we 
permit  Mrs  Baillie  to  ''  thank  Hea- 
ven" that  she  is  ''not  a  Portugueie 
courtier," — though,  by  the  way,  it  is 
not  distinctly  stated  that  she  witnessed 
the  whole  of  this  ceremony  herself. 

A  few  descriptions  of  court  enter- 
tainments are  given  in  pretty  nearly 
the  same  style  as  the  foregoing  extract ; 
— in  fact,  ^Irs  Baillie  has  no  great 
powers  of  writinu^ ;  but  she  gets  on  well 
enough  where  ahe  has  anything  to  aay. 
Her  great  fault  is, — and  that  of  most 
other  writing  ladies, — ^an  excess  upon 
the  mistake  of  travellers  in  general— 
that  they  will  always  suppose  any  pos- 
sibility, however  remote,  rather  Uuui 
that  of  the  impression  which  suggests 
itself  to  themselves,  being  entirely  an 
absurd  one. 

Thus  we  jump  to  conclusions  far 
too  hastily ;  and  take  facts,  upon  state- 
ment, which  have  no  foundation  in  the 
way  of  being  reasonable,  far  less  of 
being  true.  Page  92,  for  instance,  vol. 
I,  treating  of  the  Galhgos,  or  porters^ 
of  Lisbon,  places  the  Portuguese  cha- 
racter in  an  exceedingly  extraordinary 
light. 

"  The  Gallegos  still  remain ;  for,  if 

-  they  were  to  be  sent  home,  business  of 

every  sort  would  be  at  tk^oinplete  stand. 
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^Seraioe  between  the  Oallegos  and  the 
Partngoese  portera.  Mr  S  ■  ,  to 
pLue  the  matter  in  its  true  lights  em- 
ployed them  (the  latter)  to  convey  se- 
yeal  boxes  to  his  warehouse  from  s 
distance.  They  grew  tired  of  the  bur- 
then before  tney  had  carried  it  half- 
way ;  set  it  down ;  amused  thcmfielves 
ai  they  thought  proper  in  the  inter- 
val; and  finally  broke  much  of  the 
contents.  A  German  merchant  made 
a  similar  experiment,  relative  to  some 
casks  of  oil.  They  behaved  exactly  in 
the  same  manner ;  overturned  the 
Guks  in  the  middle  of  the  streets,  and 
wasted  a  great  quantity." — Now  a  fact 
like  this  ought  decidedly  to  be  com- 
municated to  Dr  Spurzheim.  The  Por- 
tuguese (physiologically)  are  without 
the  "  organ  of  carrying  casks  of  oil 
and  boxes. 

Page  217,  (and  indeed  almost  every 
other  page,)  we  are  in  "  tears  of  dis- 
gust" at  the  in  odours  which  decent 
persons  are  compelled  to  endure  in 
Lisbon.  A  historian  ought  not  to  weep 
for  a  smell. 

Pi^  204  chastises  the  "  horrid  re- 
ceptacles for  the  dead,"  which  are 
found  ''in  the  vicinity  of  moat  cities," 
and  *'  of  London  in  particular." — 
There's  "  snug  lying"  too,  we  should 
think,  in  ''  Bunhill  fiekls;"  and  8t 
Paul's  is  well  enough  in  its  way.  The 
people  in  St  Bride'p  were  hampered 
for  room  ;  but  now  the  fire  has  thrown 
them  open.  And  at  Mifry-le-bone  and 
Paneras-— let  Mrs  Baillie  bethink  her- 
self!— ^weare  absolutely  rural ! 

Our  manner  of  adiflmnp^,  however, 
is  sometimes  very  entertaining.  We 
visit  the  Principal  of  Portunl,  (the 
head  of  the  Portuguese  church, )  and  are 
charmed  with  the  unaffected  simplici- 
ty of  his  house  and  domestic  arrange- 
ments. Some  dishes  of  **  common 
delf- ware"  particularly  strike  us ;  and 
at  a  pair  or ''  plated  spoons,"  through 
which  **  the  copper  is  abundantly  vi- 
sible," we  are  in  ecstasy — "  no  purple 
pomp !"  In  the  end,  we  quit  this  ceii- 
tleman,  convinced  that  he  is ''  deciaed- 
ly  one  of  the  first  characters  in  Portu- 
gal ;"  and,  at  parting,  break  forth  into 
admiration  of  all  we  have  beheld. 

'  "  I  thought  I  had  never  before  seen 
so  humble  an  episcopal  residence !  It 
was  spacious,  but  constructed  upon  so 
plain  and  unadorned  a  plan,  that  it  at 
once  resembled  a  countrt/  stabie  and  a 
jPrufijtJJ / — ^uniting  all  the  want  of 
Jfau/fj  the  roughucas,  and  rusticity  of 


the  former,  with  the  solidity  and  gloom 
of  the  latter.  No  train  of  domestics  in 
purple  pomp  inhabited  this  modest  re- 
treat."— ^There  is  no  jesting  equal  to 
the  gravity  of  some  people. 

Page  198,  vol.  I.,  contains  an  odd 
story  about  a  gentleman's  seat  near 
Coimtra. 

*'  The  kitchen  of  this  place  is  a  great 
curiosity,  of  immense  dimensions,  and 
most  superbly  appointed.  A  river 
flows  through  the  midst  of  it,  from 
which  it  is  the  common  practice  of  the 
cooks  to  caJch  the  fishy  which  a  few 
moments  afterwards  are  prepared  for 
the  table.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  is 
said  to  have  amused  himself  by  fish« 
inff  here,  during  the  time  that  ne  was 
so  nospitably  and  enthusiastically  re« 
ceived  by  the  family." 

ODoherty  mentions  the  oxen  that  he 
saw  grazing  on  the  banks  of  this  river, 
but  not  the  fish.  Mrs  Baillie  does  not 
name  the  oxen ;  but  she  speaks  only 
upon  hearsay. 

The  remainder  of  the  episodes  in  the 
book  are  unamusing ;  consisting  of  pa- 
thetic stories  (rather  than  very  origi« 
nal)  about  monks  and  nuns,  and  some 
terrible  versions  of  attempts,  on  the  part 
of  the  Portuguese,  at  wit  and  humour. 
The  style  dictatorial  prevails  through- 
out ;  the  very  thought  of  a  "  doubt" 
seeming  more  abhorrent  to  the  author- 
ess than  it  was  to  tlie  Irisli  gentleman 
(whatever  his  name  is)  in  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  tele  of  "  Ennui." 

*^  libe  man  who  cries  '  consider'  is 
an  ass !" 

llius,  page  73  finds  us,  every  mo- 
ment, <^  more  and  more  amazed  "  at 
the  ignoranee  of  the  commonest  arts 
among  the  Portuguese !  ''  A  carpenter 
here  is  the  most  awkward  and  clumsy 
artisan  that  can  be  imagined,  spoiling 
every  toork  he  attempts  /" 

At  Cintra,  we  hold  the  '^  asses"  re- 
spectable ;  but  then,  en  revanche,  they 
are ''  very  diS^nt  from  the  stupid 
asses  ii(qu8drupeds,  however)  common 
to  England." 

VU.  II.,  page  2,  speaks  of  the  state 
of  nioi|lity  among  the  higher  ranks  of 
society  m  Lisbon.  **  It  is  much  upon 
a  par  with  that  of  other  European 
capitals;  no  more  n^  be  said,  ibr 
everybody  understandMhis  estimate.** 
— ^Everybody  perhaps  understands  tha 
libel  which  Mrs  Baillie  means  to  con* 
vey ;  but,  ss  a  joke,  it  is  miserably 
stale ;  as  a  serious  assertion,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly un\Tue. 
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To  illuttrate  this  last  Dortioiiy  how*  to  brhu^  tour-writing  (tad  toiir-mib« 

erer,  (aa  we  suppose,)  tne  work  eon*  lishing)  into  neglect  altogether,  upoa 

eludes  with  an  "erening  party  given  at  fresh  ground^  your  ordinary  obaencr 

Lady  P '^."  Here  thi§  authoress  has  may  he  endured,  because  the.comnum- 

the  good  fortune  to  sit  near  a  *'  Didbk  eat  facts,  collected  in  such  a  situation, 

hoiienx  ;"  and  the  reader  of  course  has  become  yaluable ;  but  nastjp^inns,  «id 

the  ill  fortune  to  get  the  pictures  at  lean  post-horses,  are  troulpes  too  trita 

fhll  length,  of  all  the  company:  thisaf-  on  the  continent  to  aflbya  any  entar* 

fliction,  however,  is  one  from  which  the  tainment  now.  It  is  thft  error  (thou^ 

friends  of  Maga  must  be  relieved.  On  abominable)  of  all  others,  into  whidi 

the  whole,  Mrs  Baillie's  ''  Lisbon"  is  your  uneducated  traveller  is  apt  to  fiiB 

harmless,  and  it  contains  several  pic-  — that  of  supposing  that  matters  whidi 

tures.  The  only  objection  to  it  is,  that  it  are  new  to  him,  must,  of  necessity^  bs 

eonsistsentirelyofthatidleyuninstruc-  unknown  to  everybody  else, 
tive  kind  of  gossip,  which  is  going  iut 


WEEP  NOT  FOa  THE  DEAO. 


Weep  not  for  the  dead. 
Who  tranquilly  repose ; 

Their  spark  of  lU'e  is  fled,— 
But  with  it  all  their  woes.— > 

The  broken  heart  is  heal*d,— » 
The  reign  of  sorrow  o*er  f— 

Their  future  bliss  is  seal*d. 
And  they  can  grieve  no  more. 


Mourn  rather  for  the  doom 
Of  those  who  struggle  on. 

In  dreariness  and  gloom. 
Until  their  course  is  done ; 

Who  linger  here,  and  grieve^ 
As  death  dissolves  each  tie^ 

That  makes  them  wish  to  live^i— 
Yet  cannot— dare  not  die ! 

W.  J.  W. 


A  FIVE  days'  ramble  TO  CVHM,  I8CHIA,  AND  CAPBI,  &C.  &C« 


On  22d  February,  1894, 1  was  awoke 
by  a  message  from  my  friend  A  ■ , 
reminding  me  of  an  agreement  to  visit 
the  islanmi  of  Ischia  and  Capri,  with 
him,  as  soon  as  there  should  ne  a  pro- 
mise of  a  week's  fine  weather.  Start* 
ing  up  with  great  willingness  at  the 
summons,  I  was  not  long  in  preparing 
for  active  service ;  for,  by  previous  ar- 
rangement, our  baggage  was  limited  to 
a  sac^de-nuit  between  three,  and  a  doak 
for  each.  I  followed  my  friend's  ser- 
vant to  the  Lar|;o  di  Castello ;  thesreat 
centre  from  which  emanate  most  of  the 
vetture,  carreielle,  enrrieoH,  and^ibcr 
vehicles,  which  rattle  with.oeaHesa 
din  over  the  white  streets  of  Naples. 
Here,  after  a  sharp  skirmish,  in  bad 
Itdian,  with  abont  twenty  coachmen, 
(ISbUows  in  tattered  cloaks  and  old  lea- 
ther h*ta  pressed  down  upon  greasy  red 
capBy)  we  managed  to  hire,  upon  our 
own  terras,  a  craiy-looking  caltsut ; 


with  three  ill-matched,  but  spirited 
horses,  harnessed  all  abreast,  and 
flaunting  in  gay  ribbons  and  fringea; 

I  called  for  A ,  and  accomp«Scd 

him  to  our  mutual  acquain  tance  B  , 
who  had  just  arrived  from  Rome,  aad 
baring  heard  that  Naples  was  "un  petao 
di  cie/o  caduto  in  ten-a,"  was  eager  to 
see  whether  so  flattering  a  title  wena 
well  bestowed.  Thus  making  up  our 
fisivourite  number  three,  we  £roye  n- 
pidly  along  the  Chiaja,  which  lookid 
brignt  and  glittering  fh>m  a  recent 
washing  by  storms  of  rain.  Thebeadi 
was  now  no  lon^  lashed  by  the  higji 
waves,  that,  dnven  up  beyond  thdr 
usual  boundarv  by  a  strong  Stroeeo, 
had  beat  and  roamed  upon  the  shore^ 
marking  the  whole  curve  of  the  huv 
with  a  broad  frothy  border.  But  it 
was  scarce  less  noisy,  flrom  the  ooon^ 
less  numbers  of  flsnevmieDL  «xA\Ka^i^ 
wmV,  mlYi  ^ot  '^^scwsa  %\A.^daftw9^ 
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all  in  holiday  dresses,  poured  out "  per 
Jkr  nienie"  and  to  enjoy  the  lazy  fr^i- 
ness  of  a  bright  sunny  day. 

The  wind  was  '^  /ramon/ano"— the 
aky  consequently  cloudless — the  sea 
smooth  as  glass — so  tb&t  the  opposite 
liland  of  Capri  seemed  .to  float  in  air 
above  the  level  of  the  water ;  or,  as  the 
sailors  say, ''  lifted."  The  heights  of 
the  Vomero,  and  of  Pcsilipo,  wliich 
riae  abruptly  up  from  this  delicious 
stnmd,  by  a  faint  tinge  of  green^  frin- 
ging ^eir  irregular  dells  and  prcci- 
pice8>  displayed  the  early  promise  of 
the  groves  and  gardens. 

Leaving  on  the  left  the  principal 
crowd,  we  turned  directly  up  towards 
the  cHfi^,  and  came  to  the  yawning 
quarries  and  Grotto  of  Posilipo.  We 
had  just  time  to  point  out  to  our 
"  freshman  "  the  ilex  which  overhangs 
the  tomb  of  Virgil,  as  we  dashed  under 
the  darkening  arch,  keeping  up  a  bawl- 
ing conversation,  in  spite  of  the  loud 
murmuring  of  the  carriages,  which,  in 
constant  succession,  pass  and  repass 
this  dismal  tunnel.  It  is  nearly  naif 
a  mile  long,  and  very  disagreeable, 
from  dust  and  noise,  and  from  the 
chilly  current  of  air,  that,  on  coming 
in  from  the  sun,  pierces  to  the  bone. 
This  serves,  however,  to  make  one  en- 
joy the  burst  of  light  and  the  glow  of 
Dumy  air  which  meet  you  as  you 
emerge  from  purgatory  at  Fuori-grot- 
ta.  There  we  turned  into  a  straight 
sandv  road,  leading  to  Bagnoli,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Pozzuoli ;  and  were  beset,  as  all 
voyagers  have  been,  by  a  legion  of  lit^ 
tie  ragged  devils,  who  chased  the  car- 
riage, uttering  a  peculiar  squeaking 
sound,  tumbling,  and  throwing  hand- 
fuls  of  sand  upon  their  faces,  or  pelt- 
ing us  with  bouquets  of  early  violets. 
Further  on,  at  the  sea-side,  we  were 
invited  by  rival  dealers  to  feast  upon 
their  oysters  and  anchovies ;  and,  on 
rounding  the  bay  to  Pozzuoli,  a  new 
set  of  harpies  assailed  us,  and  with 
more  varied  claims  upon  our  purse. 
We  saw  l)oatmen,  dressed  like  £nglii»h 
Bailors,  and  bellowing, ''  Want  a  boat, 
sir?"  amid  the  contending  cry  of 
''  Cicerone,  signori !"  from  a  dozen  tat- 
terdemalion sfuifans,  who  professed  to 
he  the  "  knowing  ones"  of  this  clas- 
aical  region,  and  offered  to  guide  us  to 
ita  wonders.  Others  thrust  before  our 
bewildered  view  lamps  of  "  terra-cot- 
ta/'  little  bronze  i)gures,  rusty  coins, 
scnpg -of  painted  stucco,  or  haiidfuUs 


of  brokcn-up  Mosaic,  and  other  unde- 
scribable  things,  called,  genericolly, 
*'  roba  antica,**  All  these  were  decla- 
red to  be  dug  up  at  Bajs  or  Cume ; 
but,  as  we  found,  they  are  very  com- 
monly manufactured  at  Naples,  to 
supply  the  antiquarian  market.  What 
these  fellows  wanted  in  noise  was  made 
up  by  a  chorus  of  beggars  and  '*  strop* 
piati,"  who,  making  a  fearful  display 
of  wounds  and  hideous  infirmities, 
seemed  to  calculate  more  upon  exciting 
disgust,  than  moving  to  compassion. 

It  was  in  vain  that  we  ordered  our 
coachman  to  drive  faster,  and.made  the 
sign  of  negation  by  shaking  the  fore- 
finger. We  happened  to  be  the  first 
arrival,  and  found  all  hands  upon  the 
*'  qui  vii  ?"  Having  also  an  ascent  to 
climb  on  entering  the  town,  we  were 
escorted  by  the  whole  baud  as  far  as 
the  Piazza.  Here  an  old  acquaintance, 
Angiolo,  (who,  pointing  to  his  one 
eye,  claimed  my  recognition,)  was 
chosen  our  cicerone,  and  desired  to 
give  a  /)rugr(imme  of  a  trip  to  Cumse 
and  the  islands ;  which  he  accordingly 
did  in  a  long  harangue  pronounced  on 
the  step  of  the  *'  Calessa."  By  his 
advice  we  hired  a  boat  to  go  round  and 
wait  for  us  at  Aliniscola  ;  a  little  bay, 
extending  from  Cape  Misenus  to  the 
Monte  di  Procida,  and  fronting  the 
islands.  Learning,  too,  that  we  had 
to  spend  the  day  in  a  region  more  rich 
in  mouldering  ruins  and  extinct  vol- 
canoes, than  in  blazing  hearths  and 
well-stocked  taverns,  we  applied  to  the 
nearest  "  victualling  ofiices,"  and  then 
set  off,  fully  equipped  fur  seeing  and 
digesting.  A  winding  road,  bordered 
by  hedges,  newly  green,  runs  up  un- 
der Monte  Barbaro,  and  leads  along 
the  high  steep  bank  of  tlie  Lago  cu 
Avemo.  We  looked  down  upon  the 
massive  ruins  of  a  circular  temple, 
which  stand  at  the  water's  edge,  and 
endeavoured  to  trace,  in  the  tangled 
brushwood  of  the  opposite  side,  the 
low-arched  entrance  of  the  "  Grotta 
ddla  Sibilla  " — the  scene  of  a  former 
ramble.  Next  we  came  to  the  Aroo- 
felMt ;  a  lofty  arch  thrown  across  the 
rooa  from  one  high  mound  of  earth  to 
another.  It  is  seventy  feet  high ;  and 
the  trouble  of  scrambling  up  the 
bank  and  raning  the  top  was  well  re- 
paid by  a  delightful  view  of  the  Gulf 
of  Pozzuoli  and  Bajo.*,  which  we  were 
leaving,  and  of  the  Cumiean  shore,  now 
flint  opened  to  our  view.    This  Aroo- 
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felice  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  gates 
of  Cumis — a  city  founded  by  a  very  an- 
cient Greek  colony ;  and^  as  you  descend 
by  a  steep  road  to  its  centre,  now  the 
seat  of  fruitful  vineyards,  ruins  at  every 
step,  peeping  above  the  rich  mould, 
mark  the  extent  of  former  greatness 
and  of  present  devastation.  In  other 
places,  however,  there  is  less  dilapida- 
tion ;  the  houses  of  the  peasants  arc 
all  built  about  the  remains  of  nobler 
edifices  ;  the  ponderous,  grotto-like 
arches  of  ancient  palaces  being  chosen 
as  excellent  conservatories  for  wine  and 
fruit. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  the  whole  tene-* 
raent  of  the  vine-dresser  is  seen  niched 
in  a  corner  of  the  capacious  hall  of 
some  temple  or  bath.  We  explored 
several  Greek  tombs,  which  are  now 
under  ground,  and  can  only  be  enter- 
ed by  a  ladder  put  through  an  aper- 
ture in  the  roof.  They  are  beautiful 
little  chambers,  with  niches  to  receive 
many  urns ;  and  are  generally  painted 
— Uie  colouring  of  the  stucco  conti- 
nuing as  bright  as  ever.  We  next 
climbed  the  hill  called  ''  Roca  dt  Cu- 
ma,"  to  the  site  of  the  "  Tetiiplo  di 
Apollo  Greco"  Of  this  temple,  no- 
thing but  the  name  remains;  but 
the  view  of  the  shore,  which  this  emi- 
nence overhangs,  is  enchanting.  There 
is  a  white  beach,  gently  curved,  ex- 
tending from  the  ''Monte  di  Prodda," 
for  several  miles  northward ;  on  the 
left,  is  the  lake  of  Fusaro,  and  on  the 
right,  that  of  Licola  and  of  Patria, 
enlivening  the  wooded  plain  between 
the  sea  and  the  high  ground  of  Baje, 
Monte  Nuovo,  and  Monte  Barbaro. 
But  what  added  a  peculiar  interest  to 
the  scene  was,  that  here  Virgil  has 
made  his  hero  land,  and  about  nere  is 
the  region  of  terror  described  in  the 
sixth  book  of  the  JEneid — at  least,  so 
say  the  antiquarians — and  we  had 
brought  with  us  the  book  and  plans  of 
the  Abate  Jorio,  that  we  might  trace 
the  actions  described. 

"  There,  upon  the  smooth  sand,"  said 
we,  ''  the  Trojans  leaped  upon  the 
glad  shore." — And  we  fancied,  for  the 
time,  that  some  fishing  craft,  di^wu 
up  on  the  beach,  belonged  to  the  tdl- 
wom  wanderers.  We  pictured  to  our- 
selves the  crew,  scattered  about  among 
the  dwarf  trees  and  shrubs,  which 
clothe  this  coast,  in  search  of  fuel, 
and  '^  tracing  the  discovered  floods ;" 
while  the  pions  chief  bent  his  way 


through  Trivia's  grove/'  (which  is 
still  represented  by  a  wood  of  ilex  and 
myrtle,^  to  the  temple  of  the  Delphic 
God — tne  spot  where  we  stood.  Then 
we  went  down,  by  a  narrow  flight  of 
steps,  to  the  Sibyl's  Cave,  and  endea- 
voured to  make  out  its  "  hundred  en- 
tries ;"  and  concluded  that  the  durfc, 
irregular,  half-natural,  half-artificial 
cavern,  with  some  assistance  from  the 
poet  and  the  antiquarian,  and  a  liberal 
allowance  for  dilapidations,  might  be 
satisfactorily  identified  with  the  de- 
scription. All  this  was  very  well,  and 
together  with  the  winding  way  to 
Avernus,  and  the  downward  slope  of 
the  entrance  to  hell,  beside  its  banks, 
(now  La  Grotta  della  SibiUa,)  cor- 
responds with  the  poem.  But,  beyond 
these,  all  is  imaginary  ;  and  as  we  re- 
joined our  carriage,  and  rattled  through 
a  smiling,  cultivated  country,  to  Fu- 
saro, we  could  not  help  laughing,  very 
irreverentlv,  at  the  contrast  between 
the  poet's  fancy  and  the  unpicturesque 
reality.  For,  on  the  banks  of  this  "deep 
Acheron"  stands,  in  despite  of  aU 
imaginativeness,  the  only  tavern  which 
this  whole  district  can  boast ;  and 
here  we  encountered,  instead  of  flit- 
ting ghosts,  ''  thick  as  the  leaves  in 
autumn  strew  the  vToods,"  parties  of 
merry  citizens, ''  husbands  and  wives, 
boys  and  unmarried  maids,"  all  cruel- 
ly substantial,  who  had  driven  out, 
by  a  shorter  road,  to  eat  oysters, 
which  are  here  very  delicate.  Upon 
another  occasion,  to  follow  out  the 
book,  we  did  cross  the  *'  Stygian  lake," 
but  there  was  no  grim  ferryman  and 
fmil  skifi^,  but  a  very  tight  wherry, 
and  a  couple  of  stout  rowers.  We 
could  make  nothing  either  of  the  mo- 
dem Cocy  tus,  or  the  cave  of  Cerberus, 
and  found  ihe  Elysian  Fields  very 
much  Indebted  to  tneir  name,  whicn 
they  still  bear,  for  the  attention  that 
the^  usually  excite.  However,  this 
region  being  full  of  extnict  volcanoes, 
(there  are  twenty- two  to  be  traced  be- 
tween Vesuvius  and  Misenus,)  may 
have  possessed,  in  former  times,  a 
more  terrific  character;  and,  at  all 
events,  no  one  will  regret  seeing  it 
through  so  flattering  a  medium  as  the 
poem  which  has  given  it  celebrity. 

We  were  very  much  tempted  to  re- 

Eose  at  Fusaro,  and  had  already  poo- 
eted  our  books,  and  maps,  and  other 
impediments,  preparatory  to  an  attack 
upon  tome  Q^t«n\  \toiX  ^rast  ^ssoStf^Vfiu-^ 
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lilted  upon  pushing  on  to  our  place 
of  cmMrkAtioBy  and  pointed  to  the 
dedinioff  sun  as  a  (ooof  of  the  neoes- 
ii^  of  tjoe  meaaure.  Very  nehictant^ 
ly,  then,  we  obeyed ;  when  a  new  event 
pecorred  to  excite  our  tempen^  alrea- 
dT  a  little  ruffled  by  the  loss  of  our 
dinner. 

Our  coachman,  upon  the  plea  of  bad 
soiids,  but,  as  we  imagined*  from  an 
nnwiBingness  to  return  to  town  in 
die  dsxk,  refused  to  driye  us  to  Minis- 
cola,  and  would  neither  be  gained  by 
fi?fi^i"g  nor  money ;  so,  after  a  voUey 
of  alNue,  bestowed  upon  him  by  An- 
giolOy  who  fought  our  battle  like  a 
true  cicerone,  we  set  off  on  foot. 

Passing  the  Campi  Eiisei,  and  the 
Mare  Morto,  or  Lethe,  after  three 
Bules,  we  approadied  the  sea ;  where 
wo  law  our  noat  riding  at  her  moor- 
kin,  and  soon  after  our  four  red-cap- 
ped sailors  ran  out  of  a  little  horel, 
under  a  tsll  diff,  calling  to  us  to  has- 
ten^ as  the  wind  had  got  up,  and  the 
Ha  might  prevent  our  getting  to  Is- 
cfaio. 

We  stopped  only  to  buy  a  jug  of 
wine,  and  to  roast  some  eggs  in  the 
Mhes  of  an  expiring  fire,  and  then 
walked  to  Minisioola,  a  bay,  which  is 
add  to  derive  its  name  from  the  troops, 
garrisoned  at  Misenum,  being  exer- 
died  upon  its  sands — whence  called  mt- 
Hium  mAola.  Here  we  hsd  scarcely 
juiced  at  the  islands  we  were  going 
to»  when  the  boatmen  seized  upon  us, 
and  bore  us,  one  after  the  other, 
through  the  surf  to  the  boat;  and 
^en  they  pulled  off,  making  a  loud 
shouting  to  encourage  each  other  to  a 
vigorous  effort — their  spirits  bdn^;  a 
little  enlivened  by  the  wine  which 
tiiey  had  been  drinking  on  shore. 

As  we  waved  a  farewell  to  Angiolo, 
who  stood  bawling  out  his  '*  Addio, 
fignori,  state  vi  bene !"  on  the  shore, 
we  all  praised  his  foresight  in  provi- 
ddng  against "  fleshly"  wants ;  and  im- 
mectiately  cut  some  slices  from  a  ham, 
on  which  Uie  cook  had  carved  a  gro- 
tesque face,  (for  at  Naples  everything 
htts  its  ornament,)  and,  with  our  eggs 
and  some  fruit,  made  a  very  respect- 
able meal.  The  wine,  too,  passed  gai- 
ly from  hand  to  hand,  notwithstand- 
ing the  difficulty  of  drinking  in  a 
boat. 

We  rowed  dose  in  by  Prodkla  and 
l^vara,  and,  after  eig^t  miles'  pull, 
«ot  into  delightfrd,  deir,  smooth  wa- 
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ter,  under  the  castle,  just  as  the  rich- 
er light,  after  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
ML  with  a  growing,  ruby  hue,  upon 
the  rock,  which  lifta  the  fortresa  on 
high. 

Our  first  step,  on  landing,  was  to 
reconnoitre  the  "  uobile  locanda,"  or 
inn ;  which  not  proving  a  very  invi- 
ting one,  our  intention  of  proceeding 
to  Signor  Monti's,  at  La  Sentinella, 
was  signified  to  a  couple  of  eiucoiaj, 
or  donkey-drivers,  who  had  been  nar- 
rowly watching  our  movements.  They, 
in  a  few  minutes,  returned  with  a  cou- 
ple of  eomari,  and  we  were  puxzled 
ny  seeing  them  shut  the  gate  oi  the 
eourt-yard  where  we  were  standing, 
although  we  made  them  understand 
that  another  ass  was  required. 

Upon  our  insisting,  after  a  great 
deal  of  scolding,  that  the  door  should 
be  opened,  the  cause  of  this  mystery 
appesred— for  in  rushed  a  score  of  h- 
w  proprietors  and  beasts,  amd  a  most 
absurd  scramble  commenced.  My  two 
mounted  friends  were  nearly  borne 
down  by  the  rush  of  quadrupeds  and 
men ;  and  I  myself  pulled  about  by  a 
doaen  fellows  at  once,  who  contended 
for  my  preference,  each  extolling  the 
superior  merits  of  his  ass,  and  homing 
out  his  stick  for  my  grasp — it  being 
the  etiquette  in  these  transactions, 
that  if  you  take  the  baeione,  you  are 

Sledged  for  the  somaro.  It  was  only 
y  fighting  our  way  tlirongh  the 
throng,  that  we  escaped  being  trodden 
under  foot,  or  stunned  by  such  a  con- 
fusion of  tongues,  human  and  bestial, 
as  was  never  elsewhere  heard.  We 
rode  about  four  miles  in  the  dark  to 
oar  resting-place ;  and,  arriving  very 
much  fatigued,  were  pleased  to  find  a 
house  fitted  up  as  well  as  any  second- 
rate  hotel  in  Naples;  where,  after 
washing  down  some  maccaroni  with 
the  white  Ischian  wine,  we  gladly  re- 
tired to  sleep. 

Although  we  rose  with  the  sun  on 
the  following  day  (23d),  we  found  oar 
donkeys  ready  for  a  climb  up  the  peak 
of  Epomeo,  the  high  conical  nill  wnich 
is  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  all  views 
of  ^ese  islands ;  and  we  forthwith 
trotted  off  to  Foria,  a  little  town  about 
three  miles  off,  to  the  westward.  The 
mountain  is  quite  inaccessible  on  the 
aide  towards  the  Sentinella,  and  the 
road,  or  rather  path,  winds  quite  round 
to  the  off-side,  and,  after  two  or  three 
miles,  becomes  so  narrow  and  steep 
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thtt  you  appear  to  be  ascending  a 
ladder.  And  indeed  this  idea  is  sug- 
gested without  any  great  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  for  in  many  places  sticks 
are  fastened  across  the  pathway,  and 
the  poor  little  panting  beasts  clamber 
up  with  difficulty  from  one  step  to 
another,  urjl^ed  on  by  a  strange  gut- 
tural cry  trom  the  guides,  and  by 
cruel  punches  on  the  ribs,  from  a 
short  cudgel,  which  they  incessant- 
ly apply  in  this  way.  These  fellows, 
if  they  are  bruta\in  the  treatment  of 
their  ciuccj,  are,  howeyer,  amazingly 
attentive  to  every  want  and  look  m 
the  rider ;  and,  to  cive  them  their  due, 
are  very  naive  and  diverting.  They 
keep  up  a  continual  gossiping  about 
all  the  great  men,  with  their  no  less 
great  wives,  children,  and  chamber- 
maids, who  have  gone  up  before  you ; 
and  of  how  some  went  up  to  sketch, 
and  some  to  dine,  and  others  to  pray ; 
and  they  do  not  forget  to  give  you  a 
heightened  account  of  the  presents,  or 
buona  mano,  which  they  have  received 
on  different  occasions.  We  remarked 
as  we  proceeded,  that  the  houses  were 
Hke  those  described  in  eastern  coun- 
tries. They  consist  of  several  low 
buildings  of  one  story,  with  flat  ter- 
raced roofs,  and  a  parapet  round  the 
border.  The  pom^ranate  and  fig 
trees  about  them,  and  the  vines  train- 
ed over  frames,  and  forming  a  shady 
«wning,under  which  most  of  the  house- 
hold duties  are  performed,  and  the 
clumsy  antique-looking  utensils  lying 
about,  took  nothing  from  the  resem- 
blance. As  for  the  people,  they  are 
rude  and  primitive  enough  in  their 
appearance  to  pass  for  antediluvians. 
I  must  not,  however,  forget  that  we 
met  the  prettiest  creature  imaginable, 
a  girl  about  fifteen,  whose  extremely 
beautiful  fonn  and  sweet  little  face 
were  well  set  off  by  the  island  cos- 
tume, a  short  dress  of  verv  coarse 
striped  cloth,  and  a  blue  handkerchief 
tied  over  the  hair,  in  a  bow  under 
the  chin,  showing  the  forehead  and 
eyes;  the  simple  but  smart-looking 
fashion  of  the  young  misses  here,  ^he 
older  females  pride  themselves  upon  a 
more  formidable  piece  of  head-sear, — 
ft  large  white  cloth,  folded  about  a 
square  frame,  placed  on  the  head,  and 
hanging  from  it,  so  as  to  shade  the 
ftice  and  neck.  We  were  sorry  to  sec 
them  all  holding  out  the  hand,  and 
begging  with  that  piteous  whine  which 
Swpfncea  the  peasantry  of  the  south  of 
V0L.XVJI. 


Italy.  After  many  a  weary  winding, 
our  guides  pointed  out  to  us  the  litUe 
white- washed  hermitage  and  chapel  of 
the  patron  saint  of  manners,  the  object 
of  our  toil,  a  few  hundred  feet  from 
us,  but  only  to  be  reached  by  a  path 
of  increasing  steepness.  Just  here, 
when  the  taU.  blaze  of  the  sun  made 
us  unwilling  to  climb  on  foot,  our 
donkeys  gave  out.  We  stoppe<l  a  tre- 
mendous discharge  of  kicks  and  blows 
which  the  men  were  preparing  for  the 
beasts ;  and  were  rather  amused  at  one 
of  the  drivers  immediately  praying  fbr 
help  to  the  saint  whose  sanctuary  we 
were  approaching.  "  O,  San  Nicola, 
da  i^uto  a  questi  ciuccj ! !"  said  he,  in 
a  suppliant  tone.  We  halted,  to  give 
San  Nicola  time  to  attend  to  the  im- 
plication, and  the  ciucri  to  get  refresn- 
cd ;  and  then  mounted  to  the  hermit- 
a^.  Two  comfortable-lookinc;  Fran- 
ciscans, soi'dUdnt  hermits,  and  a  bas- 
ket-full of  materials  for  our  colazione, 
awaited  us  here.  The  red  wine,  by 
the  way,  which  grows  under  the  pro- 
tection  of  the  saint,  and  bears  his 
name,  is  an  excellent  restorative  after 
the  climb,  and  should  be  gratefldly 
remembered  by  all  tourists.  After  ex- 
ploring a  labyrinth  of  little  cells,  cut 
in  the  solid  rock  of  the  place,  we 
mounted  to  the  telegraph-station  on 
the  top,  whence  there  is  a  view,  the 
most  striking,  perhaps,  of  all  Medi- 
terranean prospects,  except  that  ftom 
Etna.  A  thick  mist,  attracted  to  the 
mountain,  as  is  always  observed  about 
noon,  and  hanging  in  the  calm  sleepy 
air,  like  a  curtain,  about  forty  feet 
distant,  all  round  the  summit,  prevent- 
ed us,  at  first,  from  seeing  tne  hori- 
zon. But  the  island  is,  in  itself,  a 
remarkable  object.  It  rises  from  the 
whole  circumference,  except  the  east 
end,  to  a  greater  elevation  than  Ve- 
suvius, gradually  ta{>ering  into  two 
spiry  points,  so  acute  that,  fVom  the 
top,  you  look  directly  down  upon  the 
fields  and  villages,  as  upon  a  map. 
The  vines  here  are  spread  out  upon 
trelliccs,  and  are  said  to  give  a  pcculi* 
arly  vivid  tint  to  the  pbce  in  summer. 
But  even  at  this  season  there  was 
enough  of  green  to  contrast  with  the 
hoary  sides  of  the  eminence,  and  with 
a  broad  tract  of  lava,  which,  two  or 
three  centuries  ago,  swept  from  this 
volcano  into  the  sea.  From  this  great 
height,  too,  we  could  sec  tK^  ^Q».\&<k 
beaulVCuW^  tuoVVXc^,  Wtkvw^  ^  -ussa 
round  tW  *\^wd,  «xv\  \>^"«i  Ns^V^x\sfcW*^ 
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ming  darker  in  its  hue,  from  the 
bright  yellow  of  the  shore,  to  the  deep- 
blue  colour  beyond.  The  cloud  be- 
ing now  dispersed  by  the  afternoon's 
breeze,  first  Procida  and  the  islands 
nearest  were  seen,  then  the  Bays  of 
Pouuoli  and  Naples,  then  Capri,  and 
the  little  islands  to  the  north ;  and 
before  we  left  our  station,  the  whole 
coast  from  Alonte  Circello  to  Calabria, 
a  range  of  20U  miles,  came  distinctly 
into  view.  Unwillingly  wc  tore  our- 
sdves  from  tliis  delightful  gaze,  and 
took  a  downward  course  to  the  other 
end  of  the  island.  Our  donkeys,  great- 
ly to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties, 
were  as  much  invigorated  as  ourselves 
by  their  bait  at  the  Ilcrmitugc,  and 
bore  us  along  so  merrily,  that  we  be- 
gan to  think  the  saint  had  really  ex- 
erted himself  in  their  behalf.  We  had 
also  to  tliaiik  him  for  a  safe  passage 
over  many  appalling  gulfs  and  danger- 
ous precipia*s,  on  the  way  down.  One 
part  roust  strike  every  person  who  sees 
It :— the  island  has  been  completely 
cracked  by  some  tremendous  convul- 
sion of  nature,  and  there  are  fissures, 
more  tlian  one  hundred  feet  deep, 
meeting  at  different  places.  The  path, 
at  one  point,  winds  down  to  where 
two  of  these  yawning  crannies  cross 
each  other :  very  lofty  trees  grow  in 
the  narrow  bed  of  soil  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cleft,  but  are  still  much  below 
the  passenger ;  who,  looking  up  at  the 
rocky  sides  above,  sees  them  hollowed 
into  caves,  said  to  be  the  dwellings  of 
the  rude  aborigines.  Some  of  wese 
excavations  are  still  inhabited-  by  a 
wild,  savage-looking  people,    and  a 

S cater  number  used  as  store-houses : 
e  whole  fonaiug  a  picture  to  which 
I  have  seen  no  parallel. 

We  reached  Ischia  by  a  circuitous 
road,  without  seeing  much  worth  re- 
membering. On  going  over  again  to 
La  Sentinella,  we  looked  at  the  Siufe 
di  Cas^miccia,  which  are  sulphureous 
baths,  much  celebrated  for  the  cure  of 
rheumatism  and  other  maladies.  Here 
ore  different  modes  of  applying  the 
▼olcanic  impregnation  of  the  soil  ;— 
baths  for  dipping  and  dashing  the 
body,  warm  sand  m  which  to  bury  the 
feet  and  hands,  and  hot  vapour  con* 
Teyed  in  tubes  to  r^ions  partially  af- 
fected. Besides  the  part  open  to 
visiting  invalids,  there  is  a  vast  hospi- 
tal, which  receives- the  poor  from  dif- 
lennt  charitabh  institutions  of  the 
kingdom. 


When  wc  got  back  to  our  inn,  we 
found  our  host  exercising  his  functions 
as  an  avocatu,  and  with  a  numerous 
levee  of  clients  in  his  consulting-room. 
We  had  also  an  opportunity  of  paying 
our  respects  to  some  two  or  three  of 
his  six  fair  daughters,  who  ore  belles 
of  the  place.  Among  other  attractions, 
the  Signorine  have  to  boast  some  of 
the  riclicst  specimens  of  the  Ischian 
costume,  which,  when  not  worn  on  a 
f^iomo  di  Jcsia,  they  will  good-na- 
turedly show  to  th^  curious.  The 
house  is  laid  out  for  the  reception  of 
the  company  who  visit  the  batlis  ui 
summer ;  and  the  civility  and  intelli- 
gence of  Siguor  Monti's  family  gene- 
rally gain  it  the  preference.  We  no- 
ticed at  supper  the  continuance  of  an 
ancient  custom  alluded  to  by  Horace. 
The  figs  are  here  split,  and  the  cut 
surfaces  of  two  ore  applied  to  each 
other,  so  that  when  dried  they  look 
like  a  double  fig. 

'*  Turn  pcnsilis  uva  secundas 
£t  nuxornabat  mensos,  cum  dujUiceJicu/* 
Sermoru  lUh  11.  2,  line  121. 

This  is  spoken  of  in  a  tour  by  two 
Germans,  which  Signor  Monti  has  iu 
his  library. 

On  24th,  we  left  La  Sentinella  and 
walked  to  Ischia,  where  we  delighted 
the  old  fat  keeper  of  the  solitary  caff'c 
of  the  place,  by  drinking  up  all  her 
stock  of^Moka,  and  consuming  all  the 
milk  and  white  bread  that  could  be 
procured  from  the  goats  and  bakers 
thereabouts.  This  we  did,  let  it  be 
understood,  without  anything  like  un- 
due gormandizing;  for  there  is  no- 
thing more  remarkable,  in  little  Ita- 
lian towns,  than  the  scanty  supply  of 
good  provisions,  which  is  to  be  found 
upon  an  emergency,  like  that  of  the 
arrival  of  three  hungry  **  milordi." 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  tliis 
state  of  famine  exists  only  at  a  dis- 
tance from  large  towns ;  for  there  the 
markets  are  abundantly  supplied,  and 
the  people  you  meet  about  at  a  imtto* 
fia  are  the  greatest  gluttons  in  the 
world ;  and  one  fiddler  may  frequent- 
ly be  seen  to  dispose  of  food  enough 
for  a  doaten  meagre  peasants.  We  now 
went  to  the  port,  and  saw  a  number 
of  large  boats  loading  with  white  wine 
and  marble,  the  principal  commodities 
of  tlie  place ;  and  after  another  lenfrthy 
war  of^  words,  secured  a  little  skiff'  for 
our  own  use.  Rowing  round  past 
Vivara,  a  small  rocky  island,  without 
iwo-\egg,o^  \\\WV^\Vwv\^,  (^Wl  with  a 
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numerous  population  of  rabbits,  under 
the  protection  of  the  "  Mighty  Hun- 
ter" of  Naples,)  we  hauled  into  the 
little  bay  of  Chiavalella,  at  the  west 
end  of  Procida.  We  landed  here  with 
one  of  the  boatmen  for  a  guide,  and 
ordered  tlie  rest  to  meet  us  at  Marino. 

Procida  is  a  very  singular  place ;  its 
greatest  length  is  three  miles,  and  yet 
it  is  said  to  contain  18,000  people ;  and 
we  were  inclined  to  believe  this,  for 
our  walk  of  two  miles  was  through  one 
continued  line  of  houses,  with  other 
streets  and  lanes  branching  oif  from  it. 
The  inhabitants  live  by  ship-building 
and  trading,  and  are  said  to  make  very 
good  seamen.  Vegetables  are  brought 
from  Naples,  and  nothing  is  '^  raised" 
here  but  ships  and  men.  Except  the 
dress  of  the  women,  however,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  place  very  picturesque. 
So,  ^uite  satisfied  with  our  walk  across 
the  island,  during  which  we  made  no 
discovery,  except  that  of  a  *'  granny 
school,"  conducted  upon  the  same  prin« 
ciples  as  similar  institutions  in  Mid- 
dlesex or  Hampshire,  we  made  our 
way  to  our  place  of  rendezvous.  Ma- 
rino, the  great  port  of  the  island,  is  a 
semicircular  quay,  half  a  mile  in  ex- 
tent, and  crowded  with  shipping  and. 
sailors.  Here  we  waited  only  to  have 
some  mutton  fried  by  ajrigiiore  pulh' 
lico,  and,  in  different  ways,  to  provision- 
our  bark  for  her  next  voyage,  and  then? 
took  our  departure  for  Capri. 

This  was  our  greatest  effort,  for  the 
distance  is  twenty-five  long  miles,  and 
we  were  not  sure  of  reaching  the  island 
before  sunset.  But  everything  invited 
to  the  task.  It  was  again  a  perfect 
calm — the  soft  blue  air  lay  motionless, 
and  the  unruffled  water,  rivalling  it  in 
transparency,  displayed  the  shadow  of 
the  boat's  ripple,  in  broad  waving 
lines,  dancing  upon  the  clear  sandy 
bottom.  On  looking  forward,  a  rock, 
or  shoal,  or  large  branching  marine 
plant,  though  buried  deep,  would  be 
so  refracted  and  brought  up  to  the 
surface,  as  to  suggest  the  fear  that  the 
keel  of  the  boat  would  strike  upon  it. 

I  shall  always  look  back  with  plea- 
sure to  that  afternoon,  when,  after 
getting  half  our  row  over,  we  stood  a- 
bout  equidistant  from  the  principal  ob- 
jects in  the  Bay  of  Naples — the  square, 
abrupt  cliffs  of  Capri  before  us — the 
tapering  pyramid  of  Ischia,  Vesuvius, 
and  the  liigher  swell  of  Monte  Saut' 
An^elo,  on  the  oppoutc  coast — all  seen 
Jh  Addowy  outliuc,  and  taking  a  lock 
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of  misty  unreality,  when  magnified  by 
the  haze  which  lies  upon  the  water  in 
very  wafm  days.  Though  so  early  in 
the  year^  we  were  glad  to  sit  under  the 
shade  of  our  umbrellas,  for  the  broad 
sun  glared  upon  us  with  "  canicular" 
heat.  Our  three  oarsmen  had  stripped 
themselves  to  their  inner  garments, 
and  a  young  lad,  swarthy  as  an  Indian, 
and  not  more  clad,  sat  squatted  up  in 
the  peaked  stem,  steering  with  an  oar, 
and  looking  almost  as  much  like  a  bt« 
boon  as  the  little  figure  of  San  Giu- 
seppe, which  was  carved  upon  the 
stem,  for  the  protection  of  tnc  little 
craft. 

It  is  a  way  with  these  fellows  to  en- 
courage each  other  in  rowing  by  talk* 
ing  over  the  enjoyments  which  await 
them  on  shore.  They  diverted  us  by 
exclaiming,  every  now  and  then, "  An- 
diamo!  'lesta! — ^magnaremo  maoche- 
roni,  bevercmobuon'  vino !"  and  some- 
times, "  pull  away,  my  boys !"  and 
similar  phrases,  picked  up  from  the 
British  tars,  who  arc  great  favourites 
at  Naples,  and  have  some  reason  to  be 
so,  with  ali  classes.  By  the  time  we 
had  looked  again  and  again  at  the  glow- 
ing scene,  read  our  books,  and  cmp« 
ti^,  with  the  assistance  of  the  boat- 
men, a  huge  flagon  of  wine,  which  we 
had  laid  in  at  l^ocida,  we  found  our- 
selves miming  fast  into  the  white 
beach,  the  only  landfhg-place  of  Capri. 
Here  a  smiling,  black-eyed  damad 
stood  ready  to  take  our  "  roba,"  and 
show  the  way  to  the  Locanda.  She  had 
her  hair  gathered  into  a  knot  behind, 
and  transfixed  by  two  silver  bodkins, 
on  one  of  which  was  a  hand,  and  on  the 
other  a  small  globe.  This  we  found  to 
be  the  costume  of  the  place.  We  fol- 
lowed her  up  a  steep  zigzag  road  to  the 
principal  town,  which  stretches  across 
a  little  plain  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
and  which,  though  very  high  above 
the  watej's  edge,  is  quite  low  when 
compared  with  the  towering  clifis,  and 
overhanp;ing  volumes  of  rOck,  tliat  sur- 
round the  valley. 

The  departing  light  sent  us  under 
the  humble  but  welcome  roof  of  old 
Rochele  Tedeschi,  whose  broad  grin- 
ning civility  we  can  recommend,  al- 
though she  did  us,  by  passing  herself 
for  a  certain  Signora  Anastasia  Timmi, 
to  whose  house  we  had  been  directed. 
After  a  libation  of  coffee,  and  dirers 
communings  with  ^corani  ^.wl  c\u»a.^ 
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S^th. — ^We  were  mounted  on  our 
donkers,  and  following  the  winding 
path  tbat  leads  to  the  eastern  cliff,  he- 
rar^  the  sun  was  up.  Capri^  at  this 
endf  grows  narrow,  while,  mounting 
p^nidually  from  the  centre,  it  shoots  up 
into  a  tall  rock^  headland.  On  the 
barren  sloping  sides  of  this  ridge,  the 
■oil  has  been  arrested  on  its  way  down- 
ward by  numberless  terraces,  forming 
little  ahps  of  knd,  frequently  not  two 
yuds  wide,  but  all  cultivated  with  the 
moat  thrifty  industry.  These  little 
plantations  were  now  quite  brilliant 
with  the  emerald  hue  of  the  *'  canapa" 
and  the  young  wheat,  which  contrast- 
^  beautifully  with  the  grey  ash-co- 
loured  olive,  and  the  oranse  groves  of 
darkest  green,  which  filled  the  valley, 
and  the  sheltered  hollows  on  the  sides 
ofthe  long  ascent.  We  passed  the  bold 
ruin  of  an  octagonal  tower  caUed  the 
Pharoa^  and  next  came  to  the  Palace 
of  Tiberius.  Of  this  edifice,  three  spa- 
cioua  halls,  and  some  very  extensive 
substructions,  all  showing  the  admira- 
Ue  masonry  of  that  period,  remain. 

This  worthy  recluse  is  said  to  have 
built  twelve  villas  upon  his  favourite 
island,  and  the  ruins  of  an  amphi<« 
Itheatre,  and  other  tokens  of  imperial 
residence,  are  shown.  Some  of  those 
predcfus  articles,  too,  which  are  screen- 
ed fktna  the  pubUc  gaze  in  the  "camera 
detfii  oftgetti  ruef^ait*  of  the  Museum 
ofNaples,  were  found  here.  However, 
fbigetting  this,  we  were  called  upon 
to  admire  the  commanding  situation 
of  the  building,  so  often  remarked  of 
antique  residences.  Climbing  to  the 
top  of  the  hermitage,  which  stands 
within  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  and 
upon  the  verge  of  the  highest  cliff,  we 
found  ourselves  apparently  500  feet 
above  the  sea,  whicn  rolled  beneath. 
The  rival  bays  of  Naples  and  Sorcnto 
lay  extended  before  us ;  the  high  pro- 
montory which  separates  them,  cross- 
ed by  the  rugged  ridge  of  Sant'  An- 
.gelo,  taking  its  root  in  both  gulfs, 
stretches  out  to  within  three  miles  of 
Capri.  The  morning  broke  over  the 
lite  of  Pestum,  and  painted,  in  gor- 
geous colours,  die  heavy  clouds  which 
tne  south  wind  had  raisal  during  the 
night.  We  could  trace  the  continued 
range  of  buildings  in  Uie  other  bay, 
by  a  broad  white  line,  extending,  for 
•evend. miles,  fh>m  the  extremity  of 
poailipOj  to  the  foot  of  Vesuvius.  But, 
miibiadisUnce,  injects  were  very  muclx 
dimiuished.    St  Ehuoj  and  even  the 


loftier  position  of  Camaldoli,  dwin- 
dled into  insignificance— only  the  yoU 
cano  looked  high,  and  Sant'  Ange-i 
lo  burying  its  head  in  clouds.  Capri^ 
severed  from  the  main  land,  forms  a  na« 
tural  break-water,  defending  the  Bay 
of  Naples  against  the  furious  gales 
i¥om  tnc  southward,  of  which  we  had 
now  an  excellent  example.  But  al- 
though we  enjoyed  the  sublimity  of 
the  storm,  and,  I  believe,  said  some- 
thing about  "the  breezy  call  ot  incense- 
breathing  mom,''  yet  we  looked  with 
rather  grim  anticipation  at  the  huge 
curling  waves  that  rolled  in  long  ridges 
between  us  and  the  opposite  cape.  We 
agreed, that  although  tnree  weeks  might 
be  agreeably  spent  in  this  island  by 
those  who  had  come  di  fropasiio,  yet 
to  become  detenus  by  the  gods  of  the 
winds  and  waves  for  that  period,  (no 
uncommon  occurrence,)  would  be  a 
"  bore,"— and,  besides,  prevent  fifty 
other  rambles  which  we  had  on  liand. 
And  then  we  thought  of  St  Helena  and 
its  late  residents,  the  association  being 
natural;  for  Capri  was,  inMurat'stime, 
commanded  by  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  and 
was  a  station  for  a  British  squadron, 
until  lost,  non  so  comey  to  an  assailing 
party  from  the  shore.  After  paying 
the  old  grey-headed  Capucin,  who  is 
dignified  with  the  title  of  Hermit,  for 
tossing  some  stones  down  the  cliff  to 
satisfy  us  of  its  height  and  perpendi- 
cular elevation,  we  returned  to  our  inn 
•—and,  after  breakfast,  proceeded  to  the 
western  end  of  the  island.  Hiding 
along  the  valley,  we  came  to  a  range 
of  rocks  fronting  to  the  centre  of  the 
place,  and  completely  dividing  it  into 
an  upper  and  a  lower  table  of  land, 
while  it  forms  an  inaccessible  boun- 
dary between  them.  A  flight  of  530 
stens,  the  only  ascent,  leads  to  a  smooth 
ana  fertile  plain,  sloping  from  these 
hi^h  cliffs  to  the  sea.  In  the  midst  of 
this  plain,  and  embosomed  in  gardens^ 
stands  Ano  Capri,  a  happy  little  town, 
enjoying  a  delightful  climate  from  its 
elevation— and,  firom  its  secluded  po- 
sition, having  a  peculiar  air  of  serenity 
and  stillness.  We  climbed  to  the  For- 
tezza  di  Barbaroasa,  a  ruined  Gothic 
tower  perched  upoa  the  loftiest  range 
of  precipices ;  and  then,  bidding  fare- 
well to  this  upper  world,  we  dippei)^ 
below  its  rim,  and  sought  again  the 
beach,  having  resolved  to  make  an  ef- 
fort to  cross  over  to  Massa.  As  soon 
as  our  boat  shot  past  the  towering  rock 
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she  began  to  feel  the  dire  tossing  of 
the  frothy  waves ;  and  our  boatmen, 
though  some  of  the  stoutest  of  the  si- 
newy islanders^  strained  as  they  leaned 
at  full  length  over  their  oars.  In  these 
seas,  the  oarsman  always  stands  to  row, 
and  pushes,  instead  of  pulling  towards 
him  the  oar,  afiirming  tnat  more  power 
is  gained  in  this  way.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  we  had  a  very  difficult  task  of  it, 
and  got  so  confoundedly  sick,  that  we 
resolved  to  abjure  all  island  excursions 
for  the  future,  and  wished  that  Tibe- 
rius had  taken  his  cursed  rocks  with 
him,  when  he  made  his  exit,  instead  of 
leaving  them  ''in  the  wide  wide  sea,"  as 
a  trap  to  the  curious.  These  angry  feel« 
ings,  however,  were  dissipated  when 
we  gHded  into  the  sheltered  haven  of 
Massa,  where  all  was  sunny,  and  warm, 
and  still ;  and  when  we  heard  the  noon- 
tide chirrupping  of  the  Cigala,  and  the 
lazy  song  of  the  fishermen,  as  thev  sat 
wending  their  nets.  We  lingered  here 
to  let  the  detestable  feelings  of  the 
**  mal-di-mart:"  go  off,  comforting  oui^ 
selves  with  rosolio^  and  basking  in  the 
sun  until  wc  were  restored ;  Uien  we 
piled  our  bagga^^e  upon  the  hack  of  a 
**  gahnfuunio/'  or  peasant,  and  began 
our  march  to  Sorento.  The  road  leads 
through  a  most  beautiful,  populous 
country,  facing  the  setting  sun,  and 
therefore  very  forward.  The  plain  of 
Sorento  is  a  semicircle  of  two  or  three 
miles  long,  bordered  by  high  cliffs  to- 
wards the  sea,  and  girt  in  by  an  am- 
pliitheatre  of  lofty,  picturesque  hills. 
Three  principal  towns,  and  innume- 
rable white  buildings  of  different  kinds, 
are  dispersed  about,  not  graves,  but 
forests  of  orange,  and  blo^wming  al- 
mond and  peach  trees,  mingled  with 
vines,  pomegranates,  myrtles,  and 
unnumbered  aromatic  and  flowering 
shrubs.  It  is,  in  short,  a  sort  of  pora^ 
disc,  famous  for  calves,  and  donkeys 
as  big  and  as  obstinate  oa  mules,  and 
the  fattest  woman  upon  earth,  who 
keeps  the  dirtiest  Locanda  nobile  .that 
ever  went  by  that  title.  Donna  Rosa 
(certainly  a  full-blown  one)  welcomed 
us  to  her  pig-sty,  and  promised  to  pro- 
vide sumptuously  for  our  entertain- 
ment, while,  to  give  iier  time,  we 
walked  to  the  home  of  Tasso. 

This  stands  upon  the  edge  of  the 
diff,  that  is  to  say,  such  part  of  it  as 
did  not  tumble  down  into  the  sea, 
some  time  back,  and  which  happens  to 
be  the  only  part  not  actually  innabitwl 


by  the  poet  With  this  omen  of  dig* 
appointment  on  our  minds,  we  return- 
ed to  satisfy  our  anpetite,  (now  consi« 
derabl}r  revived  from  its  temporary 
extinction  hj  the  ''moving  accidents 
by  sea,")  with  the  dishes  which  the 
odious  ingenuity  of  our  hostess  had 
prepared.  We  were  assisted  in  oar 
search  after  something  eatable,  among 
the  farrago  of  messes  set  before  us,  by 
two  comely  daughters  of  the  "  house, 
who,  with  that  familiarity  which  per* 
vades  the  manners  of  all  classes  in  this 
free  and  easy  land,  were  lolling  upod 
the  table,  mingling  in  the  conversa* 
tion,  and  puffing  off  their  dishes.— 
"  Ma,  come  Signore !  non  lei  piaoo 
quest'  umido  ?" — "  Caro  lei  e  boon* 
issimo,  eccellente— cosa  stupenda !"-» 
"  Oibo !  quanto  sono  curiod  qnesti 
Inglesi !"  After  coffee,  the  old  lady 
proposed  that  wc  should  hear  some 
music ;  and,  at  our  request,  one  of  the 
"  rag8zzc"---Signora  Manuela — stood 
up  with  a  young  brother  to  dance  the 
Tarantella ;  while  a  lad  who  was  there 
played  the  guitar,  and  the  "  signora 
modre"  beat  the  tambourine,  and  sang 
a  sort  of  monotonous  ditty,  shaking 
her  fat  sides  with  the  greatest  expres* 
sion  of  delight.  This  national  danoe 
is  very  lively,  and  resembles  a  Spanish 
bolero ;  the  performers  snapping  thdr 
fingers  in  imitation  of  castanets,  whuS 
thev  advance  and  retire,  and  disee 
each  other  about  in  a  variety  of  erov 
lutions.  Donna  Rosa  regretted  muA 
that  her  unwieldy  proportions  pre« 
vented  her  from  exhibiting  in  the  Tt« 
rantella — but  displayed  her  musicid 
talents  by  singing  over  all  the  popular 
airs  of  the  place,  until,  exhausted  with 
her  efforts,  she  called  off  her  "  bawi* 
bine,"  as  she  styled  them,  and  left  us 
to  repose. 

96th. — ^Werode  to-day  throimh  the 
same  rich  country  to  Vico ;  and  then, 
by  a  most  abominable  road,  along  the 
precipitous  base  of  Monte  S.  Angelo, 
to  Castellamare ;  where,  finding  the 
rainy  weather,  which  had  just  set  io, 
likely  to  be  of  some  days'  continuance, 
we  took  a  carriage  home  to  Naples* 
And  here  we  were  again  fortunate; 
for,  after  three  days  of  incessant  rain, 
f^om  a  sudden  chanse  in  the  wind, 
Vesuvius  was  seen  white  with  snow, 
and  the  sour  aspect  of  winter  kept  all 
ramblers  within  doors. 
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M.  Godffroy. 


CApril, 


M.  GODEFROY. 


SlR^ 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  BLACKWOOD  S  MAGAZINE. 


In  the  article  on  America^  contain- 
ed in  your  95th  Number,  are  some 
well-eamed  compliments  to  a  gentle- 
man of  splendid  talents,  the  architect 
of  some  of  the  most  important  build- 
ioga  in  die  United  States,  M.  G'ode- 
mj,  who,  as  your  correspondent  oh- 
•enres  with  fj;reat  truth,  **  was  starved 
out  in  America."  There  is,  however, 
one  point  in  which  he  is  mistaken, 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  allow  me  a 
eomer  to  set  the  matter  in  its  proper 
light. 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  question 


set  upon  his  head,  and  with  no  suste- 
nance but  acorns  for  27  days.  Provi- 
dence, however,  favoured  his  exer- 
tions, and  he  found  himself  in  a  fo- 
reign country  sifc  from  his  enemies. 
In  the  meantime,  the  commandant  of 
the  fortress  had  been  cited  by  Fouche 
to  answer  for  the  escape  of  his  prison- 
er. This  reached  the  ear  of  the  Count, 
who  did  not  hesitate  on  the  line  of 
conduct  he  ought  to  adopt.  He  hast- 
ened back  to  his  prison,  and  saved  the 
life  of  his  iraoler,  at  the  sacrifice  of  his 
own  hberti/f  and  {as  he  had  every  reason 


has  represented  part  of  the  design  of    to  suppose)  of  his  life. 


one  01  the  drarches— erected  under 
his  superintendence,  to  be  ''  a  plagia- 
rism from  the  St  Stephen's  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren."  The  plan  may  be  in 
flome  respects  the  same,  but  the  merit 
of  the  d^gn,  as  of  its  completion,  be- 
longs to  M.  Godefroy,  who  never  saw 
any  elevation  of  St  Stephen's,  till  he 
tew  the  church  itself  on  his  arrival  in 
England  for  the  first  time,  in  1818, 
manv  years  after  his  own  was  entirely 
fnisned. 

.:  *  While  on  this  subject  I  feel  an  ir- 
resistible desire  to  rescue  this  lieroic 
and  truly  noble  character  from  the 
obscurity  in  which  he  is  now  living  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropo- 
lis. He  indeed  deserves  a  better  fate. 
In  the  war  of  La  Vendee,  he  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguisheil  lead- 
ers. At  his  own  expense  he  raised 
and  equipped  a  regiment  for  the  King, 
fought,  bled,  and,  after  being  left  for 
dead  on  the  field,  was  imprisoned,  and 
ultimately  exiled  for  his  unexampled 
exertions  for  the  Royal  cause ;  but  the 
brightest  part  of  his  character  remains 
to  be  told.  After  undergoing  the  hor- 
rors of  solitary  confinement  in  a  for- 
tress in  the  Pyrenees,  M.  Grodefroy 
(properly  Count  St  Mard)  effected  his 
escape,  but  being  a  nobleman  of  high 
rank,  and  determined  bravery,  his  es- 
cape was  soon  discovered,  and  he  was 
hunted  by  gens  d'armes,  and  even  by 
bloodhounds^  in  the  mountains,  a  price 


Tnat  such  a  man  should  be  m  a 
state  of  destitution,  with  the  talents 
he  possesses,  and  the  trials  he  has  un- 
dergone, is  a  melancholy  reflection.  He 
deserves  to  be  better  known — his  high 
sense  of  honour,  his  unimpeachable 
integrity,  his  splendid  acouirements 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  in  litera- 
ture, combined  with  his  high  rank  and 
former  station  in  society,  proclaim  him 
an  ornament  to  his  own  or  any  other 
country.  I  offer  this  tribute  of  justice 
to  his  character  without  his  knowledge 
or  consent,  and  without  any  commu- 
nication with  him  (direct  or  indirect) 
on  the  subject.  My  olject  is  not  to 
solicit  pecuniary  assistance — such  a 
measure  would  hurt  his  feelings,  and, 
if  known  to  him,  call  forth  from  him 
an  immediate  disclaimer.  There  is, 
however,  a  mode  by  which  he  may  be 
essentially  served.  His  military  edu- 
cation led  him  to  the  study  of  fortifi- 
cation, and  thence  of  architecture,  in 
which,  if  his  abilities  were  once  called 
into  action,  he  would  soon  acquire  the 
means  of  procuring  ease  and  comfort 
at  a  pcriou  of  life,  when,  with  a  body 
shattered  by  wounds,  and  a  mind  bro- 
ken by  misfortunes,  his  sufferings  must 
need  alleviation. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Sir, 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 

A.  B. 

London,  February  19,  1823. 
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APRIL  VO]rSS*fll« 

L 

This  being  the  first  of  April,  we  intend 

To  launch  out  on  our  theme  without  a  fetter ; 
And,  AU-Fooli-Day  to  foolery  being  fUend, 

Really,  the  more  absurd  we  are  toe  better: 
The  Muse  upon  a  Hunt-the-Gowk  we'll  send, 

To  roam  tne  world  at  large  ;  in  shorty  we'll  let  her 
Tread  where  she  lists  the  pastures  of  the  season. 
Smirk  in  her  sleeve,  and  mck  her  thumbs  at  Reason- 

II. 

Look  through  thy  telescope— ^hat  doefr  thou  'spy  ? 

Nay,  jade,  beluive  thysdf,  and  smooth  thy  cheeks ; 
Lo!  Bentham  weavini;  systems  for  the  dcy ; 

Jack  Bowring  growing  pune-proud  on  the  Greeks ; 
Westminster  Mill  down-pommdling  JeflArey's  try ; 

And  Place  up  both  to  articles  and  breeks; 
The  word  is  vulgar  in  these  nicest  times. 
However,  wc  can't  help  it— for  it  rhymes.  ^ 

III. 
Behold  Franciscnlus— behold  how  great 

Is  Blue  and  Yelbw  on  the  Writer  Ttan, 
Ope  but  the  botfd,  yon  meet  him  at  thejnte 

Before  Brougham  s  bung^  or  MacCnUoeh's  bam ; 
Oh,  yes !  the  world  hath  noddng  seen  of  late 

So  powerful  as  Theodxie,  Aim  and  flam. 
Butter  and  splutter ;  6tk,  we  esn  aisnre  a 
Feast  in  the  Bitter  Ban,  and  Renliunu 

IV. 

Really,  since  first  we  leam'd  the  A,  B,  C, 

We  ne'er  dapp'd  eyes  upon  a  dererer  thing  ; 
The  bantam  Frankie,  with  a  crow  so  ftee. 

To  speckled  Gertrude  sidles  with  spruce  wing ; 
As  fond  of  lore  as  Cockney  of  Bohca  ; 

And  jaunty  as  a  crocus  in  graen  SpiiiK; 
Sweet,  pretty  creature  I  pitv  ye're  so  little. 
Running  some  small  risk  of  Derision's  q^ttle. 

V. 

What  have  we  next  ?  Beneath  a  Lion's  ddn. 

Behold  an  Ass !— How  q^lendidly  he  kicks ! 
Heavens!  was  not  that  a  most  mmstic  grin  ? 

Diable  Boiteux !  the  Devil  on  Two  Stidks  ! 
Look  how  he  rears!— well,  nsTcr  our  life  within 

Had  we  suchiim  ;  in  mdodr  bow  mix 
The  growl  and  bray/— again!  ne  never  wearies. 
Still  scxanghitier,  and  still  funnier,  a  New  Series ! 

VL  ^  < 

Lo !  how  they  waltz— qoadriDe— and  ledf— and  jig- 
Lambs  witn  long  horns,  and  Donkies  with  long  ears, 

Wioompte  with  Fraidi  coat,  drfveDer  widi  white  wig^ 
Cockneys  with  teapots,  Taykrs  with  theur  shears ; 

Sleek-hesded  dunderpates,  imh  paunches  big, 
Phvenolqgers  to  sense  in  long  aneaxs. 

Astronomers  pursuing  fitOing  stus. 

And  poets  blundering  by  mna  to  Diansnl 

VII. 
VTel/,  thaeis  purtj,^— lol  afreibbai^^ 
Tbeiv,  ffME  a  wiahing -^ap  npn  bla  ^te, 
Liiwto  rtigog;  besidd  Um  aif^  PyvDOMBoe-* 


416  Prmnenade  de  2lfvo/t.  tAp^f 

He  weeps  for  Sally,  and  his  pimpled  state ! 
While  proud  Prince  Johnny,  on  a  spavin'd  stallion^ 

Canters  to  Hampetead  widi  a  breech  elate ; 
Note  ye  his  jacket — know  ye  not  his  hurry  ? 
He's  off  with  Tims  to  'unt  the  'ares  in  Surrey. 

KOHTW. 

Stop,  8top>  ODoherty.  Make  a  halt  in  time>  or  t  could  swear  you  will  grow 
penonaL 

ODORSatY* 

Fhooy  phoo— yoa  are  turning  detiliih  nice.    {Crumphs  the  MS,  together, 
and  lights  hie  cigat  with  it  in  a  hufft) 


PmOMXNADI  DM  TIVOLI. 

Air,  the  Sprig  f^ghUteHnh,  SfC 
1. 
O,  France  is  the  region  of  carieature. 
And  a  regular  Frenchman's  a  gig  to  be  sure. 

With  his  apple-green  breeches  and  phim-colour'd  coat ; 
We  Tisit  his  country  to  guttle  and  scoff^ 
He  sips  his  eau'Sucre,  feels  ne'er  the  worse  off ; 
We  laugh  at  his  bowing  and  jerking  address ; 
He  laugns  at  our  strut  and  our  swaager  no  less—    . 

With  his  apple«green  breeches  ana  plum-oolour'd  coat* 

9. 
On  the  day  that  poor  Blanehafd's  balloon  was  o'erset> 
A  Briton  and  Frenchman  togetlwr  I  met. 

Tight  stays,  arm  in  arm  with  the  plnm-eolour'd  eoal : 
"  Don't  ask  me/'  says  Bull, ''  I  hare  witness'd  the  whole, 
I'd  have  risk'dm^  own  necJc  to  have  saved  the  poor  souL" 
"  Mon  Dieu  1"  said  the  Gaul,  with  a  shrug  ana  a  stare, 
C'est  afiVeux !  je  fremisi — mais,  ce  n'est  mon  affaire" — 
•^Curse  his  apple-green  breeches  and  plum-cdour'd  coat. 


t( 


3* 

Just  then,  the  bluff  Briton  ran  fbol  in  his  haste. 
Of  a  quiet  old  man  with  a  Croix  de  Malte  graced. 

In  apple-green  breeches  and  plum-oolour  d  coat ; 
My  countrVman  cried—"  D— -a  your  eyes,  who  are  you  ?" 
The  Frenchman  said,  calmly,  "Mille  pardons.  Monsieur." 
Thought  I,  a  brave  man  should  be  dvil  and  mild, 
I  blush'd  for  old  England,  and  fdt  reconciled 

To  the  apple-green  breeches  and  plum-cobur'd  coat. 

4. 

Next  the  famous  Montagnea  4  k  Russe  we  espied^ 

And  our  friend,  the  young  Fnncfaman,  must  needs  have  a  ride^ 

With  his  ap^e-green  breeches  and  {rfnm-oolour'd  coat. 
"  How  ehilduh,^  quoth  Bull,  ''ma  go-csrt  to  fly  !"— 
\  .  ''I  crave  to  dissent,  as  a  sportsman,"  quoth  I, 

"  I  like  flying  fcaps,  thou^  I  oft  risk  a  Umb, 
And  flying  down  hiU  mtyhe  pkasant  to  him. 

With  his  jqpfle-grecn  hreecoaa  and  plum-eokmr'd  coat*" 

5. 
Here's  a  health  to  good  fellows  who  serve  their  king  well. 
Ne'er  mind  if  in  France  or  in  j&g^d  they  dwell,' 
Wear  swallow-tail'd  jerkin  or  pium-colour'd  coat  : 
We  have  proved  to  the  world  that  both  parties  can  fight, 
l^i  us  liv4U)n  good  terms,  and  shun  cowardly  spite ; 
Exchange  onr  good  points,  and  oar  Y»A  OMm  vBMK)Ai» 
And  BwisUm^USl'd,  jeMsk  iatkit  Ismai  m  %i»»^» 
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liORJB  OSBMAMICJB. 

No.  XX. 

Schiller's  WiLHELM  Tell. 

{Continued from  No.  XCVIIL  p.  318.) 

The  wanton  barbarity  with  which        The  trannction  tikes  place  in  a 

the  Austrian  Governor,  Gessler,  re-  meadow  at  Altdorf,  with  trees  in  the 

quired  of  William  Tell,  an  unnatural^  foreffround,  and  the.  memorable  Hat 

not  to  say  impossible,  exhibition  of  his  fixed  upon  a  high  p(de  at  the  back  of 

skill  in  archery,  comes  so  immediately  the  stage.    The  prospect  la  dosed  by 

home  to  the  bosom  of  every  parent,  the  Bannberg,  or  consecrated  Hil^ 

that  upon  it  seems  to  rest  the  chief  in-  above  which  is  seen  a  snow-capped 

terest  of  the  re-establishment  of  Swiss  mountain.   Two  troopers,  Friesshudt 

liberty.    It  is,  therefore,  needless  to  and  Leuthold,  are  upon  guard, 
jireface  it  by  any  remarks  or  explana- 
tions.   We  give  the  scene,  which  ter« 
minates  the  3d  Act. 

Frie»i.  We  watch  in  vain.    Nobody  passes  here 
To  pay  th'  appointed  reverenoe  to  the  Hat. 
This  meadow  fScnmerly  was  like  a  fkir ; 
A  desert  it  has  seem'd,  since  yonder  scarecrow 
Has  hung  upon  the  pole. 

Leut.  Nothing  but  poor, 
l^tifVil  rabble  show  themsdves,  and  wave. 
For  our  annoyance,  tatter'd  caps.    Sudi  men 
As  are  of  good  repute,  will  rattier  toil 
A  weary  circuit  round  about  the  Tillage, 
Than  bow  Uieir  nedn  before  the  Hat. 

Frieit,  Perforce 
They  pass  this  way,  when  ftom  the  oooneil-house. 
At  noon,  they  come.    I  reckon'd  on  a  catdi  of  'em. 
For  no  man  thought  of  hosooring  the  Hat. 
Priest  Roesdman,  as  from  the  sick  he  eime. 
Observed  it,  and  stood  right  before  the  pole. 
Holding  the  Host  on  high.    The  Sacristan 
Tinkled  his  bdl,  and  all,  I  with  the  rest, 
Kndt  to  the  Hdy  One,  not  to  the  Hat ! 

Leut.  Hark,  comrade !  I've  a  shrewd  suspidon  growing, 
That  here  we  stand  aa  in  Ae  pilloir* 
'Tis  shameftd  that  a  trooper  thus  should  play 
The  sentind  before  an  empty  Hat  1 
Sure  every  honeet  Idlow  must  denise  us. 
What!  to  a  Hat  pay  revVencSe !  'TIS,  I  trow, 
A  silly  order. 

Jpyieif •  Why  not  bow  beibfe 
An  empty  Hat  ?  Td  many  a»  empty  pate 
None  hesitate  to  bend. 

(HiLDEOABD,  Matilda,  and  Eltzabbtr,  eom$  in  with  (Mr 
children,  and  iurround  the  pole.) 

Leut.  Ay,  ay,  thou  art 
Such  an  omdous  rascal  I  Willingly 
Wonld'st  thou  bring  honest  people  to  ii(iiahs|», 
Pass  whoso  list  the  Hat.— My  eyes  are  shut. 

MatiL  Children,  there  hangs  the  Governor !  Kned  down. 
Fay  him  due  rev'rence ! 

Eliz.  Would  to  Heav'n  he'd  go. 
Leaving  his  Hat  to  rule  1  Twett  betlsr  for  ui ! 

Frieeekardij  (driifing  Omi  tfmif.)  Will  ^ooi  beiprnt^  Y^  ^^^  ^ 
idlegoisfps!  ^ 

Vol.  XVI L  ^\ 


Who  cares  for  you  ?  Go^  send  your  husbands  hither^ 
If  Uiev  hare  mettle  thus  to  brave  the  law. 

{The  women  and  children  go  out  on  one  eide,  a*  William  Tell, 
carrying  hie  croee^tow,  eomes  in  from  the  other,  mth  hi*  Son 
Walter.  'Hieypaee  the  Hat  without  noticing  it,  and  advance 
to  the  front  ofSke  Stage. 

Walter,  (jMri$Uing  to  the  Bannberg.)  Father^  is't  true^  the  trees  on 
yonder  hill. 
If  they  be  wounded  with  a  hatchet,  bleed  ? 

2W.  Who  says  they  bleed  ? 

Walter,  The  master-herdsman  says  so. 
He  told  me  that  the  trees  were  consecrated^ 
And  whoso  injured  them,  when  he  was  buried 
His  hand  would  never  rest  within  his  grave. 

Tell,  The  trees  are  consecrated,  'tis  most  true. 
See'st  thou  not  yonder  ice-peak,  those  white  boms. 
That  seem  to  lose  themselves  in  the  blue  sky  ? 

Walter,  Those  are  the  gletschere,  that  by  night  so  thunder^ 
And  flingsuch  terrible  lawinee upon  us. 

TdL  They  are  ;  and  lon^  ago  would  those  lawines 
Have  buried  Altdorf  in  their  fall,  stood  not 
That  wood  above,  the  bulwark  of  the  district 

Waiter,  {after  eome  coneideration.)  Are  there  no  countries,  father, 
tree  from  mountains  ? 

Tell,  Those  who,  descending  from  our  heights,  pursue 
The  rivers'  courses,  lower  and  yet  lower. 
Soon  reach  a  level  and  extensive  plain. 
Where  mountain  cataracts  no  longer  foam. 
But,  gather'd  in  fair  streams,  flow  peacefully. 
There  the  eye  scans,  uninterrupted,  free. 
Each  quarter  of  the  Heavens ;  there  the  com. 
In  large  rich  fields,  luxuriantly  grows. 
And  aU  the  land  shows  like  a  pleasant  garden. 

Walter,  Then,  father,  why  do  we  not  hasten  down 
To  this  delightful  land,  instead  of  here 
Enduring  toil  and  trouble  ? 

TelL  True,  the  land 
Is  beautiful,  and  liberal  as  Heaven ; 
But  those  who  till  it,  they  do  not  e^joy 
The  harvests  that  they  raise. 

Walter.  Do  they  not  live. 
As  thou  dost,  free  upon  their  patrimony  ? 

Tell.  The  fields  belong  to  Bishop,  and  the  Ring. 

Walter.  At  least  they  can  hunt  freely  in  their  forests  ? 

Tell,  The  game  is  au  their  lords'  solo  p»n^>erty. 

Walter,  Yet  sure  they  may  fish  freely  in  the  streams  ? 

Tell,  Rivers  and  lakes  all  to  the  King  belong. 

Walter.  Who  is  this  King,  of  whom  all  seem  afraid  ? 

Tell.  He's  the  protector,  the  siqiport  of  alL 

Walter.  Have  they  not  courage  to  ^otect  themselves  ? 

TelL  None  there  dares  trust  nis  nei^bour. 

Walter,  I  no  longer 
Like  this  fair  level  country.    Better  live 
'Midst  glettchers  and  lawinee. 

Tell.  Aye,  boy,  less  danger 
Threatens  f^om  gletschere  than  bad  men. 

WaUer.  Look,  &ther. 
Observe  the  Hat  on  yonder  pole  ? 

Tell,  To  us. 
What  matters  hat  on  pole  ?  Coma^  let  us  on. 

{As  he  is  goinf,  FjuBSSHAaDT  stops  him,  presenting  his  jfike.) 

Fyiesj,  StMj,  I  command  you,  in  the  Empenic's  name ! 


TtU,  {setwing  the  pike.)  Wlut  ironld  jmk  f '^flMeAnrdi  jov  is- 
tereeptme?  *       '    •     V     •  .-i*.  •»  . .  r 

rMf •  Yon 


^OQ  hsTe  tniu|MM  Ae  kw^  ladiMit  go'nith  Uf. 

Leui.  Yov  luive  not  ptid  duo  unnmM  toddle  Hal. 
.    2Wf.  Frtsnd,  let  me  pMK 

Frieu,  Awmj!  Yoa  must  te  prbon. 

WaUer.  MyikdwgDtopfkon?  Hdpl  Ohh^f 

{Cattinf  iwmmrds  He  jidir  jemf .) 
Hlttier^  yoa  men !  Good  paapb/lwp  I  Bit  fiidiip      ■ 
Tbejr're  dragging  hfm  to  prialNi^--He^  f  ndp !  1m^  t 

,    (RotBBLMAN  eoffifi  OH,  tfiXA  lAe  iSocrlfteiij  mia  three  other  men*) 

iStoertjtoii.  Whtt^o  hoe  to  dl»  ? 

Jtone/.  Whr  k/et  tlimi  hand*  on  him  ^      '  ^ 

Fnete.  He  u  the  Bmperar^i  cnemj—o  traitor  I 

Tdl,(ieiMmfhimymrm^yAtnhoellf  ' 

Boeeel  Friend,  thon  miitarat ;  tUa  man 
Is  hooeat,  and  a  worthrdliMB. 
Tia  linUiam  TelL 

(Waltie  FonaT^OBaMt  In.  Waitia  Tsil  nuit  Id  ^'m.) 

IFo/^.  Gnndfather^belpl  TlMy  tog        ' 
My  ftshor  to  a  priaon. 

Frieu*  Take  nim  hence ! 

Fwet.  Forbearl  rUbehiiliiUI  For tiod'a aahe^  T^, 
Whathaaoceoned?  Whatmaanat]d8^ 

(SvAVPFACRiJiiiiMi  MkitntsAL  ^ime  oal) 

Frieu.  Hede^naea 
Lord  Geader^a  pamnioont«adM»ily, 
And  di8cA>e78  Ida  adiet 

Staum  ll^ofTdl? 

JIf cM.  Vilkin, 'tia  ftlae  I 

LeuU  He  honodi^d  not  tho  Hat. 


Furet.  And,  therelbre,  ^T^  l>ftk  him  to  a  pitan  ? 

l^f  flid  let  hUo'il^ 
Fm«#.  Give  um  aeeoritT  ito  ihfaio  oi«M  oondnet  I 


Take  m  j  aeeoritr^  aid  let 


We  execute  onr  ordera.  Take  Um  hanee  I 

MeldUhal  {to  the  comUiy  ptojk.)  '^t  dying  Holenee  I  Shall  we 
epdure 
That  impodently  thua,  hefore  ov  ejea. 
They- aeme  him. 

jSo^rifiiMu  Vfehct  tile  ation||aatw"'*«VilBiMfai^  reaiat  I 
Others  win  hack  na. 

Frieee.  Dare  yoa  than  eppoaa 
TheGonmot^aeottmandar   " 

'  (nreecomirymnhmrjfoniftl^Siagem 

Three eomMirjmen.  W^mligl  "WeHlhStji^l 

"  ■  (HnBs«Al»y  MAmj»A,  oed  Eusabsth  retunu) 

TelL  Go,  ffo,  jgood  peepie  I  I  caft  helpinyad& 
Think  yoa,  VI  w«e  wfufa^tb  naateea^ 
Their  MOM  ooold  terrify  me  ? 

MekMM  (O  JVtoto'aK.)  Aye,  attempt 
To  force  him  from  amongst  oa ! 

Stamffbeher ami Fwret.  GiBtty!  ganl^f 

Frieee.  («mm%.)  Riot!  Bebdisii!   '    _^ 

IToNifii.  Heie'a  the  GovcnNT  I         *     '     '^     • 
J^Wmi.  (Mf  lEMKfer.)  Mutiny !  Inaonection  f 
StmMff.  Baacal,cry> 

And  damoor  tai  then  hont  I  '  '  '  

JioMfAiM  Mi  If dMW.  Pridws!^  iBtbaar  I 
Frim.{sti,  ImM^)  Habt  IMip  tfaa  iernaiaordM  hur ! 


."# 


». 


TIm  Gofanor*   Alisl  lioirihaUtfiiseiid? 

Jk9amd  hjf  IU7iH>LPH  •r  HAmmAt»  Rvsbne,  «tf  Bxatha, 

mmi  a  irain  ^f  QarmnA  mm*  tultf  fudofr  lit  p««MM  prtfemi 
wUk  a  eirck  qfpiki$>) 

Jhitfo^yAfiw.  ItamteaijrksdtbeG 

Diif«  than  aptvi.  Why  4#  tte  pMfte  flo^ 
IV^BBther  thM  r  Who  was  it  «iad  Imt  Up  ? 

(Gfiicral#t&iic€.) 
"Wild  wu  it?  I«9lff]Liioir.  ComeiirwiidyUuNil  ( 2b  Faumhakdt.) 
.    I¥li0  art  thott  ?  WheXfiirohoMciUhonUiiiMmf 

IVtof.  Dread  Loid,  I  aai  a  ioMUar  af  yo«r  gaavi 
Plaead  aa  a  aentind  bafbiia  ihe  Hilk 
TMa  man  I  aaSaad  rtgoa,  idien  h»Kftiaejl 
To  pay  the  revoenee  amiointad.    1, 
,  Aa  ym  oommaniUJj  toot  him  prtaaaar^ 
Ana  fodUy  the  arowd  attaaiPt  Ufttaaoaa* 

Omlrr,  \tlfUr  a  pawe.)  Thii%  Tdl^  dUat  tho«  deafiaa  thy  Em- 
paroTj 
And  mi!,  who  rale  aa  hia  ^rri  wy  t  her^ 
That  thoa  den/it  thy  vofllanea  l»tho  Hiit, 
naeii  yondet;  oa  n  tiat  ^  9W  oha^ienoe  ? 
Hie  act  betmya  thine  e?il  cnapoaition. 

TdL  Yait^jM  UML  good  my  Lon^  a  nMlifHWia 
That  iprang  from  tnmightleaineaij  not  daMpaot 
Were  I  diacreet,  I  were  not  William  TdlH^. 
Gfant  me  your  paidon.  111  oflbnd  na  imiBtf. 

Qudimr,  {after  apoMm.)  TiaaMthon^ntAmaaMof  dMhow, 
And  canat  deiy  the  alriUtf at  tfiAar,  l:W^ 

IFdter.  That  ii  moat  trae>  ifiy  Wd  I  my  fhOai^tt  ahaot 
An  apple  ikapi  the  iMNigk  tf  hnMmd  ymdaaC: 

Oaiifer,  lathatbcythinB?    '  ".<< 

2n#  Hoi^itrgiMOQateid.  • 

.    Qmtkr.  Haat  thoa  more  ehlldnn  ? 
TdL  I've  two  hoya^  my  leidh 

Qmtkr.  And  of  the  two  which  doat  thoa  lovoAe  heat? 
TdL  My  load,  th^  Mh  aWw  am  dear  ta  ma. 
Oaiifer.  W^  then,  if  thoa  canat  hit  an  apph^  Ttflp » 

Unon  the  hoog^,  an  handled  paeli  dialanti- ■ 

Give  me  a  aamnle  of  thine  aiciiefy  t 

Take  thy  cmbov<— 'tia  leady  td  diy  hand^^ 

Fftpare  tfayielf  to  rimr  an'aoBli^imMd 

On  thy  aan'a  hai4-rfTAwl  ftmaatht  thina  ahn^— 

Ohaerfe  my  eonnadt  Ma  4oa  hit  Aa  anpl* 

At  the  fiiit  diot,  ftr,  AaM'at  ftcpir  ndN»  tlvy  hmd 

Moat  be  the  Ibrftit  of  tiiy  tolt. ' '^^  T    »r.  r.. .        . 

TA  Myloidj 
What  monatnma  aeldo  fa«  frapaaato  ma^ 
Who?IfkommyefaiknlfMi^Mr«o»m7dnrhpdl    : 
XSan  meant  nqt  a^flii  an  ootr^ga  "Ckid  faiwd ! 
Yoa  eoold  not  ftmn  a  ftthar  4miflilly  * 
Aakaochadeedf^  ' 

GmHer.  Thoalt  atrike  the  aypi^  placed  > 
On  thy  boy^a  head,  I  aak,  and  I  gwmand  it  I    . 

im.  Afin  with  my  ftoaa-IWrM  jdmfMaicMui  head      - 
Of  my  own  (ibiH>rry»Jj  lWNakm»diai. 

Chitkr*  fibooCy  dr  tihav  dlial^  mid  with  tfiee  diea  tfia  bey* 


1895.1]  SchiUeri  Wiikelm  TdU  ii^l 

TOL  What !  muH  I  be  the  miudarer  of  my  diild^ 
My  lord,  you  have  no  childxtn,  and  yoa  know  not 
The  feelings  of  a  father's  heart. 

Guder,  How,  Tell, 
Art  thou  upon  the  sudden  grown  discreet? 
I  had  been  told  thou  wert  a  Tiaionary, 
Who  sought  unwonted  eooraea,  and  who  lorcd 
Only  the  marvellous.    Therefore  have  I 
For  thee  devised  an  act  of  cpMi^  daring. 
Another  might  reflect^  and  hesitate — 
Thou'lt  shut  thine  eyes,  and  gimpple  with  thy  task. 

Bertha,  Oh  jest  not,  dear  mv  lord,  with  these  poor  people ! 
See  how  they  tremble, — note  todr  ashy  paleness, — 
Unused  to  sportive  sallies  from  your  lips. 

Oetsler,  Who  tells  you  that  1  jest  ?  Here  is  the  apple, 

(Oatkmimf  oMfrwn  a  hoiifk  near  Arm.) 
Now,  clear  the  ground,  and  Ist  him  take  his  distance ; 
The  customary  eighty  yards  I  give  him. 
Nor  less  nor  more.     Tis  said  he  often  boasts, 
That  at  an  hundred  he  could  hit  hia  man.— 
Now,  areber,  see  ihoa  do  not  mlsi  the  mark  I 

Rudolph  ofHarroi.  HeaVnal  Tttia  grows  serious.-— Down,  boy,  on 
thy  knees. 
And  beg  thy  life  of  the  Lord  Governor, 

FurH  (to  Melchthal,  who  can  sesroe^  r^Hroin  his  impatient^J)  Com« 
mand  yourself !  For  pi^a  sake,  be  cahn  I 

Bertha.  Be  satisfied,  my  kra  ;  it  were  inhnman 
Longer  to  play  upon  a  father's  anguish. 
Ev'n  if  this  wretched  man  haw  fmeited 
Both  life  and  limb,  by  this  smaDkseeming  fiuilt. 
He  has  already  suffisred  thoussnd  deatha  f 
Dismiss  him  tnen,  repentant,  to  his  cottage. 
He  'as  leam'd  to  know  you ;  soad  thia  feaxftd  hour 
He  and  his  children's  children  shall  xemember. 

Gesskr.  Come,  dear  the  groond;  be  quidc  1 — Wherefoie  thus  pause  ? 
Thy  life  is  forfeited;  I  might  dispatdi  thee ; 
And  see,  I  merdfblly  place  thy  flUe 
In  thine  own  able,  practiaed  hand.    He  cannot 
Complain  of  hia  harai  sentence,  irtio  ia  made 
The  master  of  hia  deathly.    l%€<i  wnntcst 
Thy  certain  eye.    Well,  then,  now  ia  the  time. 
Archer,  to  show  thy  skill  I  Worthy  the  mai^— 
Great  is  the  priael  The  buli'a-eyein  the  target?— 
That  others  nit :«— He,  in  hia  ar^  ia  master. 
Whose  skill  is  alwaya  at  hia  own  eommand, 
Whose  heart  unsteadies  neither  eye  nor  hand  1 

Furet,  (JaUifif  ai  hie/iui.)  Lord  Oomnor,  we  all  confess  your 


But  oh  I  let  mercy  now  take  place  of  justice ! 
Confiaeate  half  my  property,  or  all. 
But  spare  a  ftther  tms  unnatural  honor  1 

Waiier.  Grandfisther,  kned  not  to  die  wicked  man  1 
Show  me  where  I  must  stand  ;--4'm  not  afhdd;— » 
My  father  hits  a  bird  upon  the  wine. 
And  will  not  miss  now,  whoi  'twoiud  hurt  hia  boy* 

Stauff:  Lord  Governor,  cannot  ^e  innocenea 
Of  the  poor  infant  touch  you? 

Ro§9ei.  Oh,  bethink  you! 
There  is  a  God  in  Heaven,  unto  whom 
You  are  accountable  for  every*  aet  I 

Oe§eler.  To  yonder  ]im»-trse  bind  tb«  bo^. 

matter.  Bindmel 


Harm  GtrmatuM.    No.  XX.  Opnl, 

No,  I  will  not  be  bonndl  I  will  stand  tdll, 
Ai  quiet  as  a  lamb>  and  scaroely  breathe: 
But  if  you  bind  me^  'tis  impossible ! 
Then  I  must  struggle  with  my  bonds. 

Rudolph  of  Hamu.  At  least 
Sul^  a  bandage  o'er  thine  eyes,  mj  boy. 


W<Mer.  Why  o'er  my  eyes?  Think  you  I  fear  the  abaft 

"bow?  FinnW  rll  stai 
Expecting  it,  and  will  not  even  winL — 


From  my  dear  father's  bow  ?  Finnlj  1 11  stand 


Come,  father,  let  them  see  thou  art  an  archer ! 

He  doubts  thy  skill,  and  hopea  to  ruin  us ; — 

Come,  spite  the  angry  tyrant — shoot  and  hit ! 

{Qoet  to  the  tree,  and  the  apple  ie  placed  upon  hie  head.) 
Melchthal  {to  the  country  peeple.)   What !  ahall  the  outrage  e'en  be- 
fore our  facea 
Be  perpetrated? — ^What  was't  that  we  swore  ? 

Staujff:  'Tib  fruitless  all  I  We  are  unarm'd— Obserye 
How  by  a  wood  of  pikes  we  are  hemm'd  in; 

Melch.  Oh,  had  our  purpose  been  at  once  eflRscted  1 
God  pardon  those  who  oounsell'd  the  delay ! 

Geesler  {to  TelL)  Address  thee  to  thy  task !  Men  go  not  armed 
For  nothing — It  is  dangerous  to  bear 
An  instrument  of  death ;  the  shaft  sometimes 
Recoils  UDon  the  archer.p— Thia  proud  right. 
By  an  auaadous  peasantry  afibcted, 
Ofiends  the  Soyereign's  authority. 
None  should  go  armed,  except  tnose  b^nm  to  rule. 
If  you  delight  in  uainp  your  cross-bows. 
Be  t  so ;  but  111  appomt  the  arrow'a  mark. 

Tell,  (bending  hie  bow  andjimn$  the  arrow.)  Open  the  lane !  Make 

way! 
Staujf  How,  Tell?  You  would-*^^ 
Impossible !  You  tremble— your  hand  shakes— 
Your  limbs  support  you  not^— 

Tell,  (dropping  hie  bow.)  Mine  eyes  are  dim ! 
Women.  Lord  God  in  Heayen ! 
TeU  (to  Geeeler.)  Spare  me !  I  cannot  shoot — 
Here  is  my  bosom,  let  your  soldiers  pierce  it  1 

Geeeler.  I  want  thy  masterpiece,  and  not  thy  life. 
Thou  art  the  TeU  who  can  do  eyerything. 
Who  neyer  hedtaftes,  but  managea 
The  rudder  dexterously  as  the  bow. 
When  called  upon  to  saye,  thou  fear'st  no  storms; 
Now  saye  thyaelf,  thou  who  say'st  all  besides  I 

(TxLL  etande  for  eeme  time  in  eonmdeiioe  agony.    Suddenly  he 
ietkeeaeeoond  arrow  ft^em  kie  quiver,  and eticke  it  in  hie  belt 
^^Geeder  hee^lfmUy  wedehee  hie  nwvemente.) 
Walter  (under  the  iree.)  Shoot,  lather,  shoot  I  I'm  not  afraid. 
TeU.  I  must! 

(Recovere  UmetUfwiih  great  ^ffbrt$  and  preparee.) 
Rudenn  (who  during  Me  time  hue  etood  in  vudeni  agitatien,  and  re^ 
etrainedhimeelfwithdijgkwliy,  advancing.)  Lord  Governor,  you 
will  not  uxgp  it  fiurther ; 
You  will  not: — ^'Twas  a  trial,  and  your  end 
Is  answer'd.    Overstrain'd  seyerity 
Oft  misses  its  wise  olnect,  as  the  bow 
Breaks  when  'tis  oyerbent. 

Geeder.  Be  silent,  sir. 
Till  you  are  called  on ! . 

Rudensf.  I  will  wptek,  my  lord, 
I  muat !  To  me  the  hoiioQr  of  the  Smp'ior 
le  eacnd;  but  role  thua,  and  hia  dommioa 
Mn»t  be  iMiontd.    'Tis  nol  the  Eup'ioifa  ififiii. 


IdaieaTOUflliUI    NriflMr  dw  wnr  maUtm   :  •  \ 

llflril  fodb  cnidtf,  nor  does  vow  oMum 
Allow  it 

QuBler,  How!  Pmoineyom      ■  ' 

Rtufeiur.  SQmtly 
I're  witneoed  many  an  MffMrfw  M^  i 
I'ye  cloiad  mme  eya^nnd  nmUy  linva  pant 


strnfBB^Ung  iMait  within  my  boioin ; 
But  iQaioe  now  were  trcaaon  la  my  Mne^ 
Ai  wen  as  to  my  oottBlry* 

Bertha,  (MftHoifi|f AarMlf MMpn llem^)  Hamrtel  yonrwda 
Aivment  hia  fiury.  •  r'  .  >'  ' 

ioafoua.  I  fonook  my  peopbt 
Benooneed  my  kindred,  btolw  dl  nafni  tey 
Devotlnff  er'ry  facnhy  to  yoo. 
I  deem'd  in  strengthening  the  SmpVoi^i  power. 
That  1  WW  Ibfftliiiring  the  genflmlgood. 
The  mist  disperses  mm .n&vjyw;  I  shndto 
To  see  the  pradnioe  onidUek  I 
dsleamyji  ' 


r 


You  have  mis] 

Mine  honest  hatft. '  1  Iwi  wcfi  1^  dsalny*d 

My  nation,  whilat  I  aonAt  h>i^ila  ndlantsgBu 

GeMi^.  Inaolentydai^tfanatfmiaddiMi^Lovdf:        '' 

Rudenz.  TheBmy'rsrisiiyJflrf    natypfc   Mf  hMt 
Equals  TOOT  own,  aMl  dace  isoaBna  with  yon     ' 
In  knightly  ezoellenoe*    Appeared  yon  not ' 
Here  in  the  Emp'vor's  name^  Mich  Irtipiel, 
£yen  where  'tis  diignuyd?  I  woidd  tkmw  dMm 
My  gauntlet,  cMlw^inR  in  tadAtly  JtMm, 
Your  answer.    Bechonyen  yi« IMIewsw ? 

Do  so;  I  stand  not  hen  nnanaady  like  them;   {FMHtig  iB  Ike  peofk.) 
I  wear  a  sword,  and  whose  •swdMS  ma 

^Stoi#tdler(riliirti|fL)  Th»appia^Uhaa!Mtotl 

HoiMl.  The  hoy'a  alive  t 

{Whilst  the  attemtiom  qftM  tMt  dlram  1o  UradmeiaiMHi  Giaa- 
LEE  and  BonaNB,  Txll  hoi  «fto#.) 

Manv voices.  Theap^ahiftl 

(FuBST  staggtn,  mad  ie'^daager  affMof^  BamrnA^eappeHe 

Ja44ea  ^^ 

Gessler.  Howl  HaahedMt?  The wadwMi ! 
Bertha,  The  child's  unhurt.  Osmpoau  yenmsif,  good  fcthsr  I 
Walter,  (nmmngfirwardwMkrtheafifkJ)Bma  fi  ike  mi^  fiuher  f 
I  was  sure  *  ■  '  ....•■.•.•:'' 

Yon  would  not  harm  year  beywf  '     ' 

(Txll,  tnio  had  eteedi  mmdh^firmmFd^aa  if  ha  weMJMm  the 
flfTSw,  dtepe  thaeeasjweai^  Mt  maadp  eM^  fl#  lae  OMf  offma^eep 
haeteae,  wUh.eattiMlhehadaeatef  i$'ateetma%»\  Ja§  faiees  aliii 
paeehaatdlif  ta  hiekmH,  mad  etmki  wkk  hka,  foUe  eahaueted. 
Jti  sham  ewertan.)  • 
HerCAo*  Mcrdfol  heaven  1 

Farat  (to  7W  e«f  reXteM  My  ddUiw  1  Oh  tty  ehfldm ! 
^Mmi^.  HeaT'n  be nraiBad r  '  *> 

LmO.  That  waa  indeed  a  slwtl  And  ktadtiimfle 
\^^  talk  of  it.  -     ' 

Rudolph  qf  ffarrae.  Theftatof  millieatdisr 
Shall  be  remembered  whflat  thsai  metotahia  atnnd. 


jfiitdag  Gssauia  D^  ^W^O 


Otisler.  By  God,  the  apple'a  piereed  rig^t  imki^  tibeoore ! 
I  muat  acknowiedgs 'tww  a  mealftii^iahol. 

Rouel.  The ahot waagood ;  hotwodl^Uiftwheteoiid' 
A ftdwr thnaiie teiipir€Ur»pMvUBMBii'  v'^  '-'^^^'  ;--'^^ 

SUmif:  ComtetojaimmiLmA'MSLX  Bin.  ItaiM^ 
Aff»  JOB  fedeflneiiyMrMlir«nd  nitty  dsfOBit* 


Mo$9eL  Con^  to  tfM  aotliir  biir  dv  nieued  f^M- 

(7%fy  iifv  teMlM^  Ami  atMty.) 
GMilsr,  Staj,  Tell  f 


k'M 


niT,|nipiMe? 
m,  (0oi0iMiiL)  M J  liord,  wvk  aidMn  it  it  cattomary 


A  Meond  mow  from  tliy.«ufiBrw'*«i  Aya, 
I  noted  it    What  vaa  in  that  dii 

<?aMl0r.  No,  TelL  taaCaaawar  aumoc  lerfa  thy  tnrn ; 
lliine  aeCion  had  a  daepcr' meaning.    Saeak, 

Bddlj  and  ImaiAr  caidte  tiia  mA  I 
Be't  what  it  may  J  ptomiee  thee  thy  life. 
'Wherefioce  the  eecond  arrow  ? 

7WI.  WeU^myXari, 
Sinoe  joa  hare  promiied  not  to  toadb  my  Ute, 
WlthoQt  reaenrel  will  dadaie  (haimth. 

(£r«  iakeg  mtt  the  wrramgmiJLm  a  tarikh  look  upon  OaetLaa.) 
Had  my  nnateady  hand  lunmUkmf  chfld, 
Thia  iecood  arrow  I  had  almad  afciu  *■  yon>l 


And  eortai^  that  SMrh  I  had  neeniiiifd^ 
-.  Te 


Gutier.  TelL  I  haaa  iiarinid  Oi  JMpeet  thy  life; 
I  gave  my  kni|^tlf  waed,  od  wfl  awuiftain  it. 
Bat  rinea  I  hnwridna  awriH  dlaiiwiMoB^      . 

Where  neither  nm  nor  moa»  ahauaUna  npoQ  diae : 
So  from  thine  arrowa  I  may  Btniaenre. 

SeiaeonhimjioUieni^biidUml  .'w  (Till  it  Aoaiid) 

Siauffl  How,  aiy  Loadf 


Sndi  treatment  nm  wo.  tawanU  Um^  (n^  wiMm 
God'e  mlc^ty  hand  haa  haes  madv  m^dfrit  ? 
{.'       ^    CKiMiir.  Laifaeeaif'tirillaaaeondtinapiaHrvahim! 
Beer  him  on  hoerd  n^  voaMl-^  J  will  ioOaw, 


Ner  foit  him  wntfl  mieiy  hoiwidat  Ki—iiailii 
MoueL  YoadarenotdoTtl  The  SmpoNr  Umdlf 
-»».  .    DoiBt aati  It woald dfaieody  flolita 
Oar  pririlegeib 

OtMiUr.  where  are  they  reooidid? 
Ha?a  thay  haon  Hndion'a  Inr  duiBai^erar? 
They  are  not  mnedon'd.    Yoa  most  merit,  fint. 
That  £iToor,hy.obBilHna^  Bebilayete 


.AHUttK-VDa  xCttHaHBnl  attlHlBUYA 

2Bfe.   "J??^"?-?^' 


n  of «toE.4Mirdf 
IknowToalL    Mine  eye  haaloolfd  yen  thfoog^. 
I  take  hun  from  amon^rt  yoa,  holc^aidl 
Ayainhia^teaoeeMMliae     itowim 

V^BiBBvW      ^^^^BB^Bw    flHp^Va"    BB^B^BI^^l^^P   flHv    i^^H^^Bi^^^^P  ^t^^^  ^^^^^^^i^r 

.       (Hafparfi^/hiNee^ly  BaMwA,  Bannrs,  tm4  kit  irain. 
■    FaiarfiBAajii  andLaaniofii  tawafai  ) 

Fi»rH,(inpaniomBiegri^J  JJtmmuel  'Tk  datattnined !  I,  and  all 
My  hooie  are  doom'd  to  nun ! 

Mm^  wniiafbaa  woold  yob  \  '^  ^'  ■ 
Szaiperate  the  raging  tyranre  wiMi^^ 

TA  Let  him  wiwi  hai  andiaad  «i>a  agouiai 
Dinky  more  tdf-coonnand ! 

Amf  Nawdlkbail/ 
AD,  alTwe  aia  widi  yaa  ahmldad^  ImpeiBDiiad  1 


I,  au  we  aia  wttii  yaa  aBMUaa^  iMBioaaa  I 

OomniiyfFimfiB,  (wrnni$tilki§  Tm.)  We  loae  with  yoa  our  hMt  re- 

nuniBtf  BBBfi  I 


•  P 


jLaKl.  It  griefca  m*  tW,:  iNtt  i  mma  nedb  aiwf  I 

mi  FUrewdliilallt  . 

maigr,  (aWyiayjianfiiiBWiF  tmUmJ)  Oh,  fttfwr I  Deamat  frther ! 

•      ..■.'■'     ".'.-?     :  i-    I    iiig;2 /'.■I'kV-  ■  A*.  •  I   .  /■ 


I8SS.3  Schiller  s  WilAelm  Tell.  4M$ 

TelL  The  father  thou  miut  ctll  on^  it  in  HetTen  ! 

{RaUing  his  amu  towarde  Heaven.) 
Stauffl  What  shall  I  say  to  thine  unhappy  wife ! 
Tell,  {clasping  Walter  vrith  deep  feeling  to  Ms  breast,)  The  hoy'a 
unharmed !  God  will  be  my  support  ? 

{Breaks  from  them,  and  follows  the  Soldiers.) 

There  is  in  this  scene  so  much  power,  so  deep  and  so  strong  an  interest,  that 
we  have  experienced  some  difficulty  in  compelling  ourselves  to  insert  the  ex- 
traordinary stage-directions,  which  elucidate  and  disfii^ire  it.  But  our  object 
is  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  one  of  Schiller's  favourite  tragedies,  not 
to  inspire  them  with  an  admiration  for  the  author,  beyond  what  he  may  justly 
claim.  Therefore  we  have  given  the  scene,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  little 
condensation,  just  as  we  found  it.  And,  for  the  same  reason,  we  must  ex- 
press our  disapprobation  of  two  points :  The  first  is,  the  singular  fancy  of 
withdrawing  the  attention,  alike  (xf  the  persons  upon  the  stage  and  of  the  au- 
dience, fixnn  the  chief  character,  at  the  moment  of  his  achieving  his  fearful 
deed.  Whether  this  be  done  in  tenderness  to  the  infirmity  of  the  actor's 
powers  of  representation,  or  of  the  spectators'  powers  of  endurance,  we  know 
not ;  but  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  what  cannot  be  both  acted  and 
looked  upon,  ought  not  to  constitute  the  principal  incident  in  a  drama.  The 
second  point  is,  the  sort  of  insinuation  that  Gessler  did  not  intend  finally  to 
enforce  his  command.  We  conceive  this  to  be  done  for  the  purpose  of  render- 
ing Gessler's  character  more  consonant  to  human  nature.  But  we  must  ob- 
serve, that  when  an  act,  of  however  unaccountable  barbarity,  is  taken  from 
history  or  tradition,  the  only  legitimate  mode  of  reconciling  it  with  general 
principles,  is  by  assigning  rational  motives,  found  in  the  developement  of  the 
character  or  situation  of  the  agent  At  all  events,  the  character  of  the  hero  of 
the  piece  must  never  be  sacrificed  to  that  of  any  subordinate  personn^e ;  and 
if  William  Tell  did  shoot  at  an  apple  pUced  upon  his  son's  head,  wimout  ab- 
solute necessity, — an  idea  confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  Hedwige  and 
some  of  the  confederates  afterwards  speak  upon  the  subject, — it  was  such  a 
tempting  of  Providence,  to  use  Parson  Rossclman's  expression,  as  did  not  de- 
serve to  succeed  so  fortunately. 

The  fourth  act  opens  upon  the  banks  of  the  lake,  with  an  account  given  to 
Ruodi,  the  fisherman,  of  the  transaction  in  the  last  scene,  by  an  eye-witness ; 
who  adds  the  information  that  Gessler  is  now  upon  the  lake  with  his  prisoner. 
The  stranger  goes  away  to  seek  shelter  from  a  storm  that  is  coming  on,  and. 
Kuodi  pours  out  his  indignation  in  the  following  speech,  which  we  insert  as 
illustrative  of  our  remark  concerning  studying  Shakspeare  instead  of  nature. 
We  doubt  whether  the  Bard  of  Avon  would  have  thought  the  same  language 
and  ideas,  that  paint  the  maddening  despair  of  a  wronged  and  broken-hearted 
monarch,  well  adapted  to  express  tne  fellow-feeling  of  a  sympathizing  fislier- 
man.  The  scene  to  which  this  bunt  of  rather  misplaced  splendour  leads,  is 
striking  and  important. 

Ruodi.  Rage  on,  ye  winds !  Flash  fiercer  still,  ye  lightnings ! 
Burst,  clouds !  Pour  down  upon  us  all  Heaven's  floods^ 
To  drown  the  land  I  Even  in  the  germ  destroy 
Its  unborn  generations !  Rule  again, 
Ye  savage  elements !  Return,  ye  bears ; 
Ye  wolves,  ancient  inhabitants,  return 
To  this  wide  wilderness !  yoors  is  the  country. 
For  who  will  here  abide  if  freedom'a  lost ! 

Jenni.  Hark,  how  the  gulf  roars,  how  the  whirlpool  rages ! 
I  ne'er  saw  such  a  tempest  on  the  lake. 

Ruodi.  Never  was  father,  till  this  hour,  required 
To  aim  his  weapon  at  his  infant's  head  ; 
And  should  not  Nature  in  wild  tempest  speak 
Her  horror  of  the  outrage  ? — Scarce  'twould  seem  ' 
Wonderful  should  the  rocks  bow  to  the  lake« — 
Should  those  high  pinnacles,-— i\iat  tvfict  c^  Kce, 

Vol.  XVIL  ^^ 


That  ne'er  ■uMt  die  crwtMB  bMW  %  iSsmm 
liellLoa  tfaear  froien  ■tanmiti,-  ■moanteini  pMt,— 
Hie  tDeieiit  dbfte  ftU  il^— «Bd  a  new  dduge 
O'crwMmthedweDiiigseraUliifkigiiiciir  (JBeUi  he^ard.) 

JetmL  Do  yoa  not  near  the  bdk  upon  tbi  nxmnteiu  ? 
Bantf  they  lee  a  ^mel  in  diaCrai^ 
And  toll,  tiut  m^  may  pray  for  her  ddiTcranoe.      {CHmbt  a  keighi.) 

Bwodi.  Woe  to  the  Da»»  that  wnr  npon  her  eonrae 
la  lodL'd  in  thia  terrifle  cndle  I  Here 
The  helm  and  atemnan  are  of  no  avail ; 
The  atonn  ia  maater,  winda  and  milera  plaT 
At  ball  with  nen^— Nor  near,  nor  diatant  uea 
A  haien  to  aAnd  him  ftiendly  ahdter. 
RuasKed  and  inaceenible.  the  rodn 
Front  him  inhoniteUy,  and  onMit 
"  ■     Ifyfatm 


OidT  their  atony  aad  nnkindl 
JmuU,  (frtm  oftetw.)  Father,  a  ^mmI  beara  ftom  Floelen  hither* 
Hfeiodi.  God  hdn  the  wretdbed  people  \  When  the  atorm 

la  onoe  entan§^  here,  within  then  atraita» 

It  moee,  like  the  impiieon*d  beaat  of  prey, 

Daamqg  againat  hit  eage'a  iron  crating. 

Roarinft  it  vainly  aeeka  a  way  reaaife, 

For  roond  about  the  rochi  indoee  it»  walling 
.  The  narrow  paaa  aimoat  aa  high  aa  Heaven*       {He  elimhi  ikt  height,) 
Jimni.  It  la  the  Governor  of  Uii'e  ahip, 

I  know  it  bv  the  flaff  and  omamanta* 

JlneiK,  JndgBcnt  of  God !  Te^,  U  the  Governor 
Himaelf  who  laila.  there ;— bearing  in  hie  baik 
1&  crime  ahmg  with  him.    Qnidkly  indeed 
The  arm  of  the  Avcapr  haa  o'erta'en  him  I 
Now  he.too  (Ma  a  miriitier  Lordfa  doaBinkm  ; 
Theee  bOlowa  will  not  liaten  to  hie  voie^ 
Nor  bow  theae  rocki  their  heada  at  hia  oommand. 
Boy,  do  not  pray !  Attempt  not  to  avert 
The  bolt  of  retnbation ! 

«l«mii.  Not  §at  him,  , 

I  mj  not  for  the  cmd  Governor, 
Bat  Tell,  who  aharea  hia  danger. 

JStiMii.  Oh  thou  blind, 
Unreaaodpg  element !  Must  then*  to  attike 
A  ndlty  ho^,  deetroy  both  ihip  fod  ateetanian ! 

Jmmu  See,  aee,  they've  aalidhr  paaa'd  the  BiUKiagrat  I  * 
Bat  the  etocm'a  Ibry  from  the  TenfrbmnnaterA 
Reeoilinfc  now  npon  the  Axenbeu^ 
Haa  driven  them  back;  I  can  no  longBr  aee  them. 

Ruodi.  There  Ilea  the  ftarfol  HakmeaKr,*'  on  which 
So  many  oaUant  vetada  have  bee«  «Md['d; 
If  there^they  do  not  wiady  ahape  ^beir  ooorae. 
They  daah  againat  the  oragi  that  iteoleh  below, 
Prednitoaaly  thxoagh  the  water^a  doptha. 
Th^veagDodateeraman.    If  there  be  a  man 
'Who  oonld  preaerve  theip,  it  ia  WiQiam  T^ 
Bat  he  Ilea  manaeladj  boand  hand  and  loot. 


(WuuAM  Tnu,  oafvyiaif  toeroea-ftoie,  ruehsemtiothe  etage, 
lookintfUfUdlif^rmmi^impiamUagUeUmn,  Whm  h$  rtaehee 
^  midOe  ^  ihe  e§t0f,  h$  thrmM  kknHlf  ^^  hie  kneee, 
weadmg  Mi  hande^  JiMi  to^mtrde  the  et^r&k,  Aen  tov^ 
Beenm.   Jmm  ehmwm  hUm,) 
JmmL  Look,  llMhcr,  at  yon  kaedte  man. 
Hmdk  He  gra^  the  earth  with  oitherhand;  he  acemi  half-^craaed. 
J  III  , 
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Jenni,  (coming  forward.)  MHiat  do  I  tee !  Fathtr,  oomt  quickly^ 
look ! 

Ruodi,  (approaching,)  Who  ii  it?  God  in  QeaTen  !  William  Tell? 
How  came  you  hither  ? — Speak ! 

Jenni,  Were  yoa  not  there^ 
On  board  that  ship^  a  prisoner^  and  in  chaint  ? 

Teil,  {rising.)  I  am  released ! 

Ruodi  and  Jenni.  Released  ?  Miraculous ! 

Jenni.  Whence  came  yon  here  ? 

Tell.  From  yonder  vessel. 

Ruodi.  How? 

Jenni.  Where  is  the  Gommor? 

Tell.  Upon  these  billows. 

Ruodi.  Is't  possible !  But  you^  how  cama  yon  here  ? 
How  'scaped  you  from  your  tieCters  and  the  storm  ? 

Tell.  Through  God's  most  gradous  ProTidenoe. 

Ruodi  and  Jenni.  Oh  tell  us ! 

Tell.  What  pass'd  at  Altdorf  you  perchanee  hare  heard. 

Ruodi.  We  have,  tpeak  fiurdier. 

TeB.  That  the  Goyernor 
Resolved  in  chains  to  carry  me  to  Kussnacht  ? 

Ruodi.  And  that  at  Fluelen  he^  with  you^  embark'd  ; 
So  much  we  know ;  tell  us  how  you  escaped. 

Tell.  I  lay  on  board,  fast  bound  with  cnrds,  defenceless, 
Abandon'd  to  despair.    I  had  no  b<^ 
Ever  again  to  see  the  sun's  glad  beuns. 
Or  the  loved  countenance  of  wife  or  child. 
And  gazed  desponding  on  the  waste  of  waters. 

Ruodi.  Unhappy  man! 

Tell.  From  Fluelen  we  put  forth ; 
On  board  the  Governor,  Rudolph  of  Hanrat, 
And  all  the  train.    My  quiver  and  croas-bow 
Were  thrown  beside  the  rudder.    As  we  reach'd 
The  comer  by  the  lesser  Axen,*  Heaven 
Decreed,  that  from  the  depths  of  St  Gothard,* 
So  murderous  a  tempest  suddenly 
Should  burst  forth,  that  our  sailors,  terrified. 
Despairingly  declared  we  needs  must  founder. 
'Twas  then  I  heard  a  servant  thus  address 
The  Grovemor : — "  My  Lord,  you  see  our  peril. 
That  we  all  tremble  on  the  verge  of  death ; 
Our  sailors  sink  in  helpless  terror,  nddier 
Know  they  the  oroper  course.    But  there  lies  Tell, 
An  able  man,  wno  understands  the  helm ; 
Why  should  wc  not  employ  liim  at  our  need  ?"— 
Then  spoke  the  Governor  to  me,*-''  Say,  Tell, 
Would  St  undertake  to  save  us  fhmi  this  storm. 
If  from  thy  fetters  I  deliver'd  tfaee  ?"— 
I  answered, — *'  Yes,  sir,  with  God's  help  I  would. 
Nor  doubt  safely  to  clear  this  narrow  pass."— 
Then  from  my  shackles  I  was  freed,  and  took 
The  steersman's  post,  and  did  my  office  truly. 
But  still  I  cast  a  wistful  clance,  where  lav 
My  weapons,  and  vdth  sharp  and  heedfm  eye 
Rxplorea  the  banks,  seeking  where  they  mi^ht  oflSrr 
Means  of  escape.    And  when  I  had  descried 
A  ledge  upon  the  roeks,  that  from  the  lake 
PkecipitouiBly  rise, — 

Ruodi.  I  know  it  well ! 
'Tb  at  the  greater  Axen's  foot ;  but  never 
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Had  1  beliered  it  potiible-*-io  ttoep 
It  riies,  so  abrupt — ^to  tpring  upon  t 
From  liiipboara. 

Tctf.  I  Dade  the  rowers  strain 
Their  utmost  strength,  till  under  that  smooth  rock 
Arrived ;  for  then,  I  said,  the  greatest  danger 
Would  be  o'erpast.  When,  rowiiu^  actively. 
We  readi'd  it,  upon  God  I  call'dnnr  help. 
And  urged,  ¥dth  every  muscle  at  full  stretch. 
The  vessel's  stem  close  to  the  rocky  wall. 
Then  seized  my  cross-bow,  with  a  powerful  spring 
Attain'd  the  ledge,  and  drove  the  hapless  bark 
Far,  far  away  amidst  the  angry  waters. 
There  may  it  drive  upon  the  waves,  as  Heaven 
Directs  it  I  I  am  here. — t  have  escaped 
The  tempest's  rage,  and  man's — more  dangerous ! 

Ruodi.  Oh,  Tell !  The  Lord  has  wrought  a  miracle 
In  Uiy  behal£    Scarce  can  I  trust  my  senses. 
'  But,  say,  where  think  you  to  betake  yourself? 

No  safety  find  you  here,  if  from  the  storm 
The  Governor  escape  with  life. 

Tm.  I  heard  him. 
Whilst  I  lay  fetter'd,  in  his  power,  declare 
His  purpose  was  to  land  at  Brunn,  and  thence 
O'er  the  Schwytz  mountains  bear  me  to  his  castle. 

Ruodi.  Means  he  by  land  to  journey? 

Telt,  So  he  said. 

Ruodi.  Oh,  then,  delay  not  to  conceal  yourself ! 
Heaven  will  not  twice  release  you  from  his  hands. 

Teli.  Which  is  the  shortest  way  to  Arth  and  Kussnacht? 

Ruodi.  The  public  road  passes  oy  Stein ;  a  path 
Both  shorter  and  more  secret,  over  Lowerz, 
My  boy  can  show  you. 

Tell,  {giving  him  his  hand.)  God  in  Heaven  reward  you 
For  this  good  deed !  {Goings,  he  reiums.)  Were  you  not  one  of  those 
Who  swore  at  Rutli  ?  Sure  I  heard  your  name 
Mentioned  amongst  them. 

Ruodi.  I  was  there,  and  swore 
The  oath  of  the  Confederates. 

TeJl.  Then  baste 
To  Burglen,  do  me  yet  that  further  kindness, — 
My  wife  is  miserable,  pr'ythee  tell  her 
I  nave  escaped,  and  am  in  safety. 

Ruodi.  where 
Shall  I  inform  her  you  have  taken  refuge  ? 

Tea.  Youll  find  her  father  there,  and  other  fHcnds, 
Butli  Confederates.    Bid  them  be  bold ; 
For  Tell  is  free,  and  master  of  his  arm  J 
Ere  long  they  shall  hear  further. 

Ruodi.  Wbat  intend  you? 
Confide  in  me. 

Tell.  Be  the  deed  done  ere  boasted !  (Goes  out  with  Jznni.) 

Ruodi.  Conduct  him,  Jenni.    God  assist  him  !  He, 
Whatever  he  undertakes,  will  execute. 

In  the  next  scene  we  return  to  the  baronial  mansion  of  Altinghausen,  to 
witness  the — somewhat  undramatio-— natural  death  of  its  venerable  lord.  He 
is  asleep,  and  around  his  couch  are  assembled  Walter  Furst,  his  grandson,  and 
some  of  the  Rutli  Confederates,  who  seem  to  have  stopped  to  visit  the  dying 
Baron,  upon  their  way  to  carry  the  rescued  chiJd  home  to  iht  mother ;  for 
Ji^d^igB  comes  in  search  of  her  offspring,  pertinaciously  makes  her  way  into 
the  sick-room,  and  breaks  out  into  Te^t)ach{u\  accava^ow^  f^i  T^\V«  tistd- 
fiemrtedoeBB,  ia  being  CBipMt  ot  aiiniDg  ti  U»  von'a  Yktadi.   WS»  ^vo.^ V&\»« 
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poM  in  hii  behalf,  when  the  tome  Im  MiffmJkm  igimf  tlwi^who  liai 
ttoodbyftndraffiiredhimtobemadepriMnar;  hiBi»  inio  bad  Mlid  ••  diib- 
xcntlj  toward!  them.    She  dwella upon  TcU'a  msil^  aad'"^""-" — 


Even  as  the  A^iqe  voae 
Fadea  and  decajft  'midst  manhy  fgiba1ariona» 
So  is  there  for  my  TeU  no  living  jKAie, 
Save  in  the  sun's  light,  and  i'  tht  balnjair ! 

The  Baron,  disturbed  probablj  by  ao  mueh  unaaaaomble  tmkymwdan, 
wakes,  and  lamenta  orer  the  state  m  whidi  helaaTcabiaeoaBtnr*    Toeonsdla' 
him,  he  is  told  of  the  Rntli  ConftderMjr;  he  inquires  into  tbe  parHcularSy 
pours  forth  an  animated  propbecj  of  ita  prospcnmarcanUs^and  diea,  cbarypg 
the  three  proyinces  to  be  nmled. 

H^  heir,  Rudena,  now  atrifea,  lamenla  oivcr  hiannek^— leama  thai  the  de« 
ceased  had  heard  of  his  oonveraion,  aiidhlesaed  him^  profiwaea  hia  iwolution 
of  entirely  sufyplying  hia  jdaee,  and  iafites  ibe  confldence  of  the  peasantry. 
Some  distrust  is  evinced,  when  he  dedyvea.  himself  to  be  wdl  aeqnamled  with 
all  that  had  passed  at  RotlL  Indeed,  it  must  bo  owned,  that  tlM  aacret  of 
the  Confederacy  appears  to  have  besn  pacaenred  by  tibe  diacratfoa,  number  of 
those  who  ought  not  to  have  known  of  &y  than  of  its  mcmban.  Hadeni  next 
blames  the  delay  which  had  allowed  time  Hot  the  aaeriflee  of  TeU,  and  fixr  ano- 
ther outrage  more  immediately  affecting  himsel^Begtha  baa  beeB  ddrfcied  off 
by  the  tyrants,  and  ooneoaWt  no  one  kaowawherfu  Her  danger  admits  of  no 
farther  procrastination,  and  be  entreati  the  aaaiatanoe  of  the  eonfedntes  to 
rescue  so  true-hesrted  a  Swiss  damael.  Tlie  GonfiBderates  warmly  promise 
their  aid,  and  it  is  determined  instantly  to  commence  tlie  piqjected  attack  up« 
on  Uie  fortresses,  in  one  of  whidi,  it  ia  coi^jeetared,  siie  mvat  be  oonfined. 

The  third  scene  conducts  ua  to  a  hoUow  pass  near  gnssnacht.*-  At  the  back 
of  the  stsge  the  road  ia  seen  windin^down  from  the  mooatainay  between 
rocks,  whioi  hem  it  in,  although  leaa  ooaelT,  upon  both  aidea  of  tba  atase,  and 
one  of  which,  in  the  for»-gnmnd,  ia«Of«rea  abofa  with  atbicket.'  William 
Tdl  comes  on  alone,  and  speaka.—- 

He  needs  must  psss  along  tibia  hollow  way; 

No  other  road  to  Knssnacht  Icada    and  ben 

It  shall  be  done !— The  vlaoe  ia  fiiToarable ; 

That  thicket  overhead  shall  bide  me  from  bim  ; 

Mine  arrow  thence  ahall  reach  bim  here  bekm, 

WhUst  the  path's  narrowneaa  retards  jrarauit. 

Governor,  settle  thine  aeooonta  with  HeaTea, 

For  thou  must  hence !  Thy  frtod  hourbas  atmck* 

I  lived  contented,  blameleaa^— aimed  my  ahafta 

But  at  the  foreat  game  ;  my  beaom  thoinita 

Were  nure  from  murdarooa  taiat.    Bat  uion,  tboa  bast 

Terribly  driven  me  from  my.  pear eftil  ttate'; 

Within  my  breast  bast  tuined  to  serpent's  venom 

The  milk  of  thoughtful  piety  :  boat  tanght  me  . 

To  be  familiar  with  unhalkmrd.deeda. 

The  man,  whoae  mark  has  been  bis  infrnt'a  bead. 

Will  at  hia  tyraqtTa  heart  take  ateady  aim. 

My  harmless,  helpless  babaa,  and  fritblnl  wife. 
Must  I  protect  against  thine  oatrMoa, 
Lord  Governor  I — ^Thea»  whm  I  draw  the  bowatiingr- 
Whea  my  bands  trembled,?— when  at  my  diild's  head, 
Thou/ with  inhaman,  with  infranaljoyp 
Forced  me  to  aim  my  bolt^ — ^when  fainting,  writhing» 
I  sued  thy  merov»  in  mine  iaaiOBt  aoul 
I  awore  a  fearfm  oatb«  lieaid  bat  by  God, 
Thy  heart  ahould  be  my  neat  shot^  onlv  mukm 
The  vow  then  made  anudafe  the  pann  otbcR> 
'  •»>  a  sacred  d^  and  afaiUbifKidl 


*  .- 
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My  lord  the  Smperar't  Deputy -art  thou ; 
But  not  ibe  Brnpenr  hiniMlf  haa  dared 
AtteiBpt  what  thou  haat  done  K-*He  aent  thee  here 
To  deal  forth  kw  and  juatioe  to  ua— harshly-— 
For  he  is  angry — but  'twas  not  faia  will 
That  thou  should'st,  with  such  norderous  ddight. 
Bevel  unpunish'd  in  atroddes. 
But  there's  a  living  God,  who  wiU  revenge ! 

Come  forth^  thou  instrument  of  hitter  anguish^ 
Mt  preciotts  jewels  now ;  m  v  ebolcest  treasure ! 
Ill  give  thee  now  a  nark,  wnieh  hitherto 
To  humble  mvera  has  been  impenetrable ; 
To  thee  it  shall  not  prove  ao !— Trusty  cord. 
Thou  that  so  oh,  so  faithiully,  hast  served 
My  sporty  fail  me  not  in  my  iearftil  earnest ! 
Hold  firm  this  onee^  good  bowstring,  that  hast  winged 
For  me  of  old  so  many  a  fktal  duift ! 
Should  thia  fly  ineflbctive  from  »y  hand, 
I  have  no  aecond  to  send  after  it.       (Travelieri  pass  aver  the  staga.) 

Ill  sit  me  down  upon  this  bench  of  stone, 
Acovided  fiar  the  traveller's  short  repose ; — 
For  here  no  home  is  found — Each  hurries  by 
His  fidkm-mao,  haaty  and  nncoDoem'd, 
Nor  atays  to  question  of  his  pangs.— Here  pass 
The  caieful  trader,  the  elose-girded  pilgrim. 
The  monk  in  deep  devotkm,  ue  darx  robber, 
Tlie  gay  musician,  and  the  carrier 
Drivinff  his  heavy-laden  horse,  who  comes 
From  Unds  of  distant  men ;  for  every  road 
Conducts  to  the  world's  end. — ^Eadi  travels  on 
About  his  separate  business — mine  is  murder !  {SUtiitg  dawn.) 

Daarcfaikuen!  Ever  as  vour  sire  went  fbrdi. 
How  joyously  you  greeted  nis  return ! 
For  never  came  he  nome,  but  what  he  brought 
Some  gift  for  you,  were't  but  an  Alpine  flower, 
A  bird  of  rarer  plumage,  or  a  sbdl. 
Such  as  the  wanderer  on  the  mountains  finds. 
A  different  chase  is  that  he  now  pursues ; 
Beside  the  savage  pass  he  sits,  and  broods 
O'er  murderous  purpooee ;  his  foeman's  lift 
He  lies  in  wait  for  now— yet  even  now 
It  is  of  you,  dear  diildren,  that  he  thinks ! 
For  your  defence,  your  smiling  innocence. 
To  guard  against  a  tyrant's  fbU  revenge. 
Does  he  prepare  his  crossbow  for  a  murder !  (Riees,) 

It  is  for  noble  game  I  lie  in  wait. 
When  was  the  hunter's  patience  known  to  weary. 
Although  through  Winter's  cold  whole  davs  he  wander. 
Daring  the  fearral  spring  flrom  rock  to  roclt, 
Climbing  the  smooth-faced  pnredpioe,  to  which 
He  clings,  glueing  himself  with  his  own  Mood  ; 
— ^And  all,  but  to  obtain  a  paltry  kid — 
I  seek  a  higher  prize ;  his  neart  I  seek,-— 
His,  the  inveterate  flue's,  who  would  destroy  me ! 

{2>isUint  music  is  heard,  gmdnaUy  OfpraoMng.) 

During  my  life's  whole  course  I've  exercised 
The  crossbow,  and  have  practised  every  art 
Of  archery  ;  Uie  bull's-eye  oft  have  hit. 
And  many  a  goodly  prise  have  eanied  home. 
From  sportive  contests^— But  this  day  shall  see 
"My  master-shot,  a  shot  that  shall  obtain 
The  highest  prize  within  the  mDwntiia  t«U9.c. 


Tell  gmm tfiarU^lmmmf  mm  Mi  mm*  SruinteMf 

It  he^  wliose  wedding  tndn  mofM jpilf- bjr ; 
A  wadlhy  maui  who  holdi  vpoii  tife  Alps 
At  least  ten  pertnree.    Now,  from  Imiiwij 
He  fetchei  nome  bis  bride,  metAtag  at  Bight 
To  bsD^uet  in  all  joUitr  at  Knsnacht 
-  Come  with  ns  I  Srery  Aoneat  nun's  invited* 

2W  A  gloouY  goest  soita  not  a  wedding  baaqnet 

iSSfiiMt^  If  grief  oppress  joo,  fling  it  from  yonr  Marty 
Taking  things  essiljr ;  tibe  timea  are  heavy. 
And  therefore  should  we  gran  eadi  passiiig  joy. 
Here  all  is  wooing,  daewfiere  Duryiqgi 

TelL  The  one  oft  fidlowB  doasly  on  tibaothar. 

Siu$9u  Thus  goes  the  worid  at  preaent.    Xverywheie 
There's  misery  enough.    Hie  wonnoe  Qkma 
Is  now  in  BtnuBse  cooftuaoiL    Tb  lepccted, 
A  whole  side  ofthe  Glaniaoh*  haa  fidlen  in. 

TelL  VrbatldotheverynouitainatDttMr?  No«|^t 
Is  stable,  then,  upon  ow  eardi  I 

Siussu  Elsewhere 
Are  other  prodigies.    I  spoke  with  one 
Who  came  from  Baden,  loll  of  atrange  events. 
A  knight,  who  J(Hiiiiey'd  to  di'  fimpenal  Govt, 
Encountar'd  on  his  wmy  m  swann  oi  hornet^ 
That  fell  upon  his  horsey  and  witii  diair  atiMi 
Tortured  him  till  ha  died.    The  knif^  on  iwt, 
Appear'd  in  picsenoe  of  the  SaapsBor. 

TeU.  Even  the  weakest  cnatma  has  its  atfaw;. 

(Armoamt  oBMar  <»  «M  JovwaT dMMfm»flMijrfaeet  A#r« 
#4^0^  <ii  ealwMS  ^l*e  iMrrf«0- JMTI  ^lie  fM».) 

SifiuL  'Tie  thought  thia  bodea  diaaster  to  the  land. 
Some  fearfully  nnnaikaial  dead. 

TeU.  Such  deeds 
Each  day  brings  forth  ;  tiiart  needs  no  piod%y 
T*  announce  them. 

iS^#{.  True  ;  happy  the  man,  who  tilla 
His  field  in  peace,  m.  aita  at  hoBa  nnhnrt. 

TtU.  Not  the  moat  nbna  eaa  nnaia  at  pMoe, 
If  evil  neighbours  will  not  snflr  it. 

(jTe  Isafci  wlA  nHl$m  fanpatfmot  ly  lis  jwf#.) 

StusH.  FarewelL    You  wait  ivaoBBeoMom? 

7W7.  I  do. 

iShisffi.  A  happy  wdflona  honaa!  yoa  aie of  Uri? 
Our  gradous  km  the  Gofvnioff  ia  tMBoe 
Exp^ted  here  to-day. 

(A  TH%m8tt  mmm  dium  ik$pu^) 

TVoo.  This  day  yoa  need  not 
AmittheGofemor;  the  flooda  an  o«t» 
From  the  lata  hea?y  laina,  and  sftary  bn'djB. 
Is  by  the  totiint  waah'd  amy.     . 

ArmgaH,  (oomtf^ybnoartL)   How  ?  comes  not    . 
The  Governor? 

8tu9iU  Would  yon  ask  an|^o£  link? 

Armg.  I  would  indeed ! 

Shtuu  Why  did  ytm  peat  monidf 
There,  in  the  ndObw  pass,  ri^bt  in  his  way  ? 


■  ( 
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Jrmff,  He  oottUL  not  there  eiaqpe  me^  lie  mult  listen. 

(FjiixtSHAftj>T  comet  luutily  doum  the  pais,  shouting.) 

FriesM.  Ho  I  clear  the  way  1  Be  quidc !  Our  gracious  lord. 
The  Goremory  comes  riding  doae  behind  me !     (Tell  hatiens  nff.) 

Armgart,  {eagerly.)  The  Governor  ?  He  comes ! 

{Goee  into  the  pass  with  Iter  Midren.) 
(Ge8SL£r  and  RunoLPH  of  Harras  appear  on  horseback 
on  the  heights.) 

Stussi  {to  Friesshardt,)  How  did  you  cron 
The  torrent,  if  the  bridge  be  waih'd  away  ? 

Friess.  Friend,  we  have  triumph'd  o'er  the  lake,  and  fear 
No  mountain-tonrent. 

Stussi.  How !  Were  you  on  shipboard 
During  the  furious  storm  ? 

Friess.  We  were  indeed. 
And  whilst  I  live  I  shall  remember  it. 

Stussi.  Oh!  tell  us 

Friess.  Stay  me  not,  for  at  the  Castle, 
I  must  announce  the  Govemor'M  approach.  {Goes  offl) 

Stussi.  Had  honest  people  been  on  board  that  bark. 
She  would  have  founder'd  with  her  frei^^ht ;  but  neither 
Water  nor  fire  will  succour  the  opnress'd !  {Ijooks  round.) 

Where  is  the  hunter  gone,  with  wnom  I  spdce  ? 

{FoUows  the  wedding.) 
Gessler  and  Harras  on  horseback,  come  down  the  pass. 

Oessler.  Urge  what  you  will,  I  am  the  Emperor'a  servant. 
And  his  contentment  is  my  chief  concern. 
He  gave  me  not  this  government,  to  fawn 
Upon  the  people,  humouring  their  vagaries. 
Obedience  is  what  he  requires,  and  now 
The  question  is,  whether  the  peasantry. 
Or  Emperor,  shall  bear  supreme  command. 

Armg.  This  is  the  moment— now  I'll  make  tb'  attempt. 

{Approadios  timidly.) 

Gessler.  Neither  in  sport  did  I  set  up  the  Hat 
At  Altdorf,  nor  to  prove  the  people's  hearts ; 
•—For  those  I  long  nave  known-»I  set  it  up 
That  they  might  learn,  at  my  command,  to  bow 
Their  stubborn  necks ;  that,  which  I  knew  offensive, 
I  planted  in  the  way  they  needs  must  pass. 
That  it  might  shock  their  eyes,  and  constantly 
Remind  them  of  the  master  they  forget. 

Harras.  The  nation  has,  however,  privileges 

Gessler.  This  is  no  season  to  examine  them. 
Wide-spreading  schemes  are  now  in  rapid  progress ; 
Th'  Imperial  House  seeks  to  iDcrease  its  power. 
And  what  the  father  gloriously  began. 
The  son  irill  perfect.    Paltrv  as  it  is. 
This  nation  is  the  only  stnmVling-block, 
And,  one  way  or  the  other,  must  submit. 

{As  they  are  passing',  AaMaART  throws  herself  before  GeIsler.) 

Armg.  Mercy,  Lovd  (^vemor !  Oh,  pardon,  pardon  1 

Ges5er.  Why  press  you  on  me  in  the  public  road  ? 
SUnd  back. 

Armg.  My  husband  languishes  in  prison. 
My  wretdied  orphans  cry  fbr  bread. — Have  mercy ! 
Dread  Lord,  take  pity  on  our  misery  ! 

Harras.  What  are  you  ?  What's  your  husband  ? 

Armg.  Gentle  sir, 
A  labourer  upon  the  Rigiberg,* 

*  Name  of  a  iftooAiavn. 
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Who  mows  the  grass  amidst  the  precipices. 

And  those  abrupt,  smooth  walls  of  rock,  where  cattle 

Venture  not,  basring  it  away  for  sale. 

Narras.  By  Heavens,  a  dreadtul,  pitiable  life ! 
At  my  request,  grant  the  poor  man  his  freedom  ; 
Whatever  be  his  crime,  his  horrid  trade 
Is  surely  a  sufficient  punishment. 

(7b  Armgart,)  Vou  shall  have  justice,  fear  not.    To  the  Castle 
I3ring  your  petition, — this  is  not  the  place. 

Anng,  No,  no  !  I  stir  not  till  the  Governor 
Restores  my  husband.     He  has  lain  already 
These  six  months  in  a  dungeon,  where  in  vain 
He  lingers  for  the  Judge's  sentence. 

Gessler*  Woman, 
Think  you  to  do  me  violence  ?  Begone ! 

Armg.  Justice,  Lord  Governor !   Thou  art  our  judge,— 
Thou  art  to  us  in  place  of  Emperor — ^,' 
Oh  God !— Then  do  thv  ofBce .'  As  thou  hopest 
Justice  from  Heaven,  do  justice  unto  us  ! 

Gessler.  Away  !     Drive  this  bold  be-rgar  from  ray  sight ! 

Armg,  {seizing  his  reins.)  No,  I  have  nothing  further  now  to  lose ! 
Lord  Governor,  thou  com'st  not  from  the  place 
Till  thou  have  done  me  jostiee !    Knit  thy  brow. 
And  roll  thine  eye — I  care  not — our  affliction 
Is  so  immeasurable,  that  thy  wrath 
To  me  is  of  lio  moment. 

Gessler,  Woman,  hence ! 
Or,  by  yon  Heav'n,  my  steed  shall  trample  on  thee ! 

Armg.  Aj,  do  so,  let  him  trample  on  me  !<— There  !— 

(  Throws  hersdfy  with  her  childrtfn,  on  the  ground  in  Mi  way. 
Here  lie  we, — my  poor  children  and  m,  self ; 
Crush  the  unhappy  orphans  underneath 
Thy  horse's  hoofs  1 — 'Twill  not  be  thy  worst  deed. 

harras.  Woman,  art  ravinff  ? 

Armg.  {going  on  impetuousty.)  Long  since  hast  thou  trampled 
The  Emp'ror's  provinces  beneath  thy  feet ! 
I'm  but  a  woman — Oh  !  were  I  a  man, 
I'd  find  some  better  remedy,  than  thus 
To  grovel  in  the  dust ! 

{The  former  music  is  heard  atrainfrom  the  upper  part  of  the 
pass,  hut  subdued.) 

Gessler.  Where  is  my  train  ? 
Tear  her  away,  ere  I  forget  myself. 
And  do  an  act  I  might  repent ! 

Harras.  My  Lord, 
Your  followers  cannot  hither  penetrate  ; 
A  bridal  company  obstructs  the  pass. 

Gessler.  I've  been  too  mild  a  ruler  for  this  people— 
Their  tongues  are  yet  at  liberty — they  are  not 
Wholly  enslaved  and  bound,  as  they  should  be. 
The  error  shall,  I  swear,  be  remedied ! 
I  will  find  means  to  break  this  stubbornness ! 
Ill  bend  this  spirit,  insolently  free ! 
I'll  publish  a  new  law  througnout  the  land. 

That  shall 

{An  arrow  pierces  him  ;  he  puis  his  hand  to  fUs  heart,  seems 
about  to  sink,  and  says,  Jointly,) 
Lord  God,  have  mercy  on  me  f 

Harras.  Heavens! 
I^rd  Governor,  what  is't  ?— Whence  came  the  wound  ? 

Armg.  (starting  w.)  Murd«l  Hc*U2g|»— ilai^^^^'S^^^«=^^ 
3f  order  f 
Vol.  XVII.  ^  V. 
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HarrtLiy  {springing  from  hu  horM.)  Horrible  accident !    Oh  God  ! 
Sir  Knight, 
Address  your  prayers  to  Heaven,  implore  forgiveness  !— 
You're  a  dead  man. 

Gessler,  That  shot  was  William  Tell's. 

{He  sinks /rom  his  horsey  into  the  arms  ofRuDOLPH  of 
Haruas,  who  places  him  on  the  bench.) 
Tell,  {appearing  on  the  rock.)  Thou  know'st  the  archer — seek  no  other 
hand. 
Our  huts  are  free  !  From  thee  is  innocence 
At  length  secure !  Thou  shalt  oppress  no  more ! 

(T£LL  disappears  from  the  rock  ;  many  people  rush  in.) 
Siussi,  {entering Jirst.)  What  is  the  matter  ? — What  has  happened 

here? 
Armg.  The  Governor  is  wounded  with  an  arrow. 
People  rushing  in.   Who — who  is  wounded  ? 

(  Whilst  the  foremost  tfthe  bridal  train  come  upon  the  stage^  the 
hindmost  are  still  seen  upon  the  flights,  and  the  music 

frocecds.) 
bleed  to  death- 
Go,  seek  assistance !  Track  the  murderer ! 
Unhappy  man ! — Was  this  thy  destiny  ? 
Could'st  thou  not  listen  to  my  warning  voice  ? 
Stussi.  By  God,  he  lies  there  without  sign  of  life  ! 
Alany  voices.  Who  did  this  deed  ? 
Harras.  The  people  are  distracted 
With  music  to  accompany  a  murder ! 
Silence  those  instruments ! 

{The  music  ceases  abruptly  ;  more  come  ujton  the  stage.) 
Lord  Governor, 

Speak,  if  you  yet  can  speak — Have  you  no  charge. 
No  orders  for  me  ? 

{Gessler  makes  signs,  and  repeats  them  impatiently,  when  they 
are  not  understood.) 
Whither  should  I  go  } 

To  Kussnacht  is't  ? — I  do  not  comprehend. — 
Oh,  be  not  angry  !    Leave  all  earthly  thoughts ; 
Seek  but  to  reconcile  yourself  with  Heaven  ! 

{The  whole  bridal  train  by  this  time  surround  Gessler,  shnw» 
ing  horror,  but  nn  compassion.) 
Stus.si.  How  pale  he  grows !  Now,  now  death  penetrates 

Ev'n  to  his  heart !   His  eyes  are  glazed 

Armg.  {lifting  up  a  child.)  See,  children. 
See  how  a  bad  man  dies  ! 

Harras.  Mad  woman  !  are  ye 
Devoid  of  fcelinpr,  that  ye  can  delight 
In  gazing  on  such  horrors?— Give  me  aid  ! — 
Take  hold  ! — ^Will  none  assist  me  to  extract 
This  painful  arrow  from  his  breast  ? 

Women,  {drawing  back.)  What !  we 
Touch  him  whom  God  has  stricken ! 
Harras,  {drawing  his  stoord.)  Curses  on  ye ! 

Stussi,  {seizing  his  arm. )  Dare  you.  Sir  Knight !  Forbear  !    Vour 
power  has  ceased — 
The  tyrant  of  the  hind  has  fallen.    Well  bear 
No  fivther  violence— we  are  free  men  ! 
All,  {tumultuous/y.)  The  land  is  free ! 
Harras.  Is't  come  to  this  ?  So  soon 
Cease  terror  and  obedience  ? 

( To  the  soldiers,  who pre^s  in.) 
Friendi,  you  see 
The  horrid  miirfler  that  has  been  commxtlcA. — 
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AH  kelp  U  vain ;  and  lo  nunoe  tbe  pmrderer 
Alike  were  fruiUeiB.    Otner  otree  now  preM 
Ursently  on  lu.    Hasten  we  to  KoMnicht, 
And,  for  the  Emperor,  eecure  the  fortrett. 
This  dreadful  moment  has  dissolved  at  once 
All  order,  loralty,  and  ties  of  dutj. 
No  man's  fidelity  can  more  be  trusted. 

{GoM  out  wfith  H^  soldkrt  ) 
Shvof  the  Brotkerltood  of  lifercy  appear. 
Armg.  Make  way  I  llie  Brotherhood  of  Mercy  comes. 
StuM9i.  Qaickly  vie  ravens  scent  the  slan^hterad  prey. 

(  7%e  Brotheti  qf  Mereffjbmi  a  temi-eirek  round  the  corpee, 
and  eing,  in  deep  tones.) 
Abrapt  Death  eeiaes  on  his  prey ! 

Arrests  his  victim's  proudest  course. 
And,  granting  not  an  flour's  delay, 

Tears  him  fh)m  life  in  manhood's  force; 
Prepared,  or  unprepared,  to  die. 
The  wretch  must  meet  his  Judge's  eye. 

Whilst  this  dirge  is  singing,  the  curtain  drops,  and  the  Fourth  Act  it  orir. 


The  Fourth  Act !  our  readers  will 
perhaps  exclaim — What  is  there  left 
to  make  a  Fifth  Act  of,  when  the  ty-. 
rant  is  killed,  and  the  hero  is  reven- 
ged, and  at  liberty  ?  Grently,  courteous 
readers,  gently !  Measure  not  German 
uatience  and  sympathising  curiosity 
by  your  own  hurry  and  restless  desire 
of  excitement.  The  un4er-plot  is  unfi- 
nished, inasmuch  as  nobody  knows 
what  is  become  of  fiertha.   The  Con- 
federation of  Rutli,  though  it  has  said 
its  say,  has  not  done  its  do.  And  there 
is  a  third  point,  unthought  of  prob^ 
bly  by  you,  which  our  author  appears 
to  have  had  as  much  at  heart  as  the 
liberation  of  Switzerland; — this  i^ 
the  clearing  of  William  Tell  and  him- 
self from  all  suspicion  of  entertaining 
regidde  or  revolutionary  prindplas. 
Hinc,  not  ilUe  lachrgnuB,  indeed,  but 
anoUier  Act.    The  fellow-feeling  na- 
turally existing  between  British  cri- 
tics and  Briti^  readers,  will  insure 
our  dispatching  this  Fifth  Act  with 
all  convenient  brevity. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  presented 
with  the  deeds  of  the  Confederacy  and 
the  detiouemeni  of  the  under-plot  to- 

f  ether.  Men,  women,  and  children  of 
fii  are,  in  the  first  some,  assembled 
at  Altdorf,  reproaching  themselves 
with  their  dilatoriness  in  having  done 
nothing,  whilst  the  beacon-fires,  bia- 
sing upoq  all  the  monntahis,  amumnee 
the  activity  of  their  friends  in  Schwyts 
and  Underwalden.  Furst  endeavours 
to  persuade  them  still  to  wait  for  in- 
telligence from  their  Confederates ; — 
but  in  vain  ]  And  they  set  about  de- 
Moaliebwg  the  cBsile,  which  oar  read- 


era  may  remember  was  building  in  th* 
First  Act,  just  as  MelchthalandBaum- 
garten  arrive  with  news  of  their  own 
complete  success.  Melchthal  had  him- 
self surprised  the  Castle  of  Rossbers 
over  ni^t,  and  had  attacked  Uiat  n 
Samen  m  die  morning,  in  conjunctioii 
with  Baron  Rudens.    In  it  they  had 
discovered  Bertha,  after  they  had  set 
it  on  fire,  and  Rudens  and  Melchthal 
had,  with  difiknlty,  rescued  her  from 
amidst  smoke,   flames,   and   falling 
beams.    Whilst  they  are  eaoiltii^  in 
their  triumphs,  Stauffiicher  and  Boa- 
selman  bring  the  imoortant  tidings  oi 
the  assassination  of  tneir  great  enemy, 
the  Emperor  Albert,  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Reus,  by  the  hand  of  his  nephew, 
Duke  John  of  Swabia— of  the  resoUt^ 
tion  of  his  daughter,  the  stem  Agnes;, 
Queen  of  Hungary,  who  was  alreadr 
armed  with  the  thunders  of  the  Chureu 
and  Empire,  to  avenge  the  murder  ioi* 
placably,  bathing  herself  in  b]oo<l,  as 
m  summer  dew, — and  of  the  probabi^ 
lity  of  the  Imperial  crown  s  being 
transiSerred  to  another  house,  the  Count 
of  Luxemburg  being  talked  of  as  die 
future  Emperor.   All  j^esent  expraa 
their  horror  of  the  crime  committ^, 
end  r^dee  diat  ita  fruits  will  be  ga- 
thered by  themselves  with  unstainid 
hands,  and  not  by  the  perpetrator, 
who,  terrified  at  his  own  act,  bad  fled, 
no  one  knew  whither.    Thc^  theft  lat 
forward  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  tbe  ooU 
tage  of  him  who  nad  dona  most  uid 
sufiWad  most— William  TelL 
Conceiving  \^\  sKLvkiSkv^^^^^iS^ 
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lion,  nearly  as  much  has  l)een  done  as  who  the  Monk  is.  The  Monk,  having 

iSj  for  the  sake  of  the  unities,  done  heard  his  host's  name,  addresses  him 

upon  the  French  stage,  where  events,  in  a  strain,  which  Tdl  interrupts,  to 

naturally  spreading  over  years  and  drive  his  wife  and  children  from  under 

kingdoms,  are  compelled  to  happen  in  the  roof  that  covers  the  intruder ;  he 

one  day,  and  in  one  sahn,^~we  will  then  taxes  the  latter  with  being  the 

now  precede  the  Confederates  to  the  parricide  Duke  of  Swabia,  who,  by  the 

house  of  William  Tell.  way,  is,  in  the  Dramatis  Personce, 

There  we  find  Hedwige  and  her  curiously  designated  Johann,  or  John, 

children  impatiently  awaiting  his  ar-  Parricida.    The  Duke  acknowledges 

rival,  when  a  Monk  applies  for  cha-  himself,  and  attempts  to  justify  his 

rity,  and,  by  his  behaviour,  terrifies  crime.  Tell  again  interrupts  him,  with 

Hedwige.  Tell  comes  home,  and,  after  vehement  reproaches,  when  the  Duke 

the  first  rapture  of  meeting,  inquires  says, — 

In  you  I  hoped 
To  find  compassion,  since,  like  me,  you  took 
Revenge  upon  your  enemy. 

TV//.  Unhappy! 
Would'st  thou  confound  ambition's  bloody  crime 
With  the  inevitable,  dreadful  deed. 
Which,  at  my  hands,  parental  duty  claim'd  ? 
Didst  thou  protect  thy  children's  dear-loved  heads  ?— 
Guard  thy  domestic  sanctuary  P— Save 
From  the  worst  wrongs  thy  helpless  family  ? 
J  lift  my  unpolluted  band  to  heaven. 
To  curse  thine  act  and  thee !  I  but  revenged 
That  holy  nature  which  thou  hast  profaned.— 
I've  nought  in  common  with  thee.— Thou  hast  murder 'd. 
And  I  defended,  what  was  nearest  to  me. 

Duke  John.  You  drive  mc  hence  unpitied,  in  despair  ? 

TciL  I  shudder  whilst  I  talk  with  thee — Begone ! 
Pursue  thy  fearful  course,  and  leave  unsullied 
The  hut  by  innocence  inhabited  ! 

TeU  takes  compassion,  however,  u|K>n  the  criminal's  youth,  high  birth, 
and  absolutely  destitute  condition.     He  advises  him  to  repair  to  Rome,  and 
•elicit  pardon  and  absolution  of  the  Pope.    The  Duke  fears  the  Pope  may 
•  deliver  him  up  tu  justice ;  and  Tell  answers. 

Whatsoever 
The  Pope  decides,  receive  as  God's  decree ! . . 

He  then  gives  the  fugitive  Prince  mi-  and  the  heights  in  front  of  his  house, 
nute  and  beautifully  descriptive  direc-  He  is  received  with  loud  acclama- 
tions for  finding  his  way  across  the  tions — as,  '*  The  Archer !  the  Deliver- 
Alps.  We  regret  that  this  article  has  er  !"  Rudenz  and  Bertha  arrive,  and, 
ali^ady  run  to  such  a  length,  as  pre-  after  much  embriicing,  of  men  with 
vents  our  extracting  them ; — but  wc  men,  and  women  with  women,  Ber- 
must  make  an  end. — Htdwige  now  tha's  reception  as  a  fellow-citizen, 
'returns  to  announce  the  honourable  Rudenz'srenunciationof  all  villeinage 

E recession,  approaching  in  honour  of  upon  his  estates,  and  the  marriage  of 

er  husband.     Ho  desires  her  to  pro-  the  lovers,  the  curtain  falls. 
vide  the  unfortunate  stranger  with 

abundant   refreshments   for   a   long  We  have  thus  performed  our  task. 

Journey,  upon  which  he  mnv  not  again  and  leave  Wilh elm  Tell,  with  its 

receive  hospitality,  and,  when  he  de-  great  and  numerous  beauties,  and  its 

liarts,  to  avert  her  eyes»  and  be  igno-  strange  faults, — whether  purely  <jer- 

rant  of  his  fate.  man,  or  springing  from  singular  thco- 

Ttll    then    goes  out  to  meet  his  ries, — to  thejudgtnent  and  candour  of 

fViends,  whom   he  finds  disposed  in  our  readers. 
picturesque  groups  all  over  the  volley, 
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Our  old  woman  was  so  long  abseni 
on  her  mission,  that  I  su8(»ect  the  foot- 
man she  went  in  search  of  was  also  to 
be  summoned  from  the  hay-cart,  or  the 
rick-burton.  At  last,  however,  he  made 
his  appearance  from  the  interior  of  the 
house,  shrugging  up,  as  he  came  to- 
wards us,  (as  if  hastily  siipt  on,)  a  long 
brown  livery-coat,  ample  enough  in  its 
dimensions  to  have  served  him  for  a  sur- 
tout,  and  so  gorgeously  trimmed  with 
broad,  blue,  and  orange  lace,  and  sil- 
ver tapes,  as  to  be  little  in  keeping  with 
his  grey  worstt-d  hose,  clumsy  hob- 
nailed shoes,  and  soiled  cravat,  loosely 
knotted  about  his  open  shirt-collar.—* 
His  honest,  ruddy,  si  lining  face,  gave 
evidence  beside,  that  he  had  been  has- 
tily called  off  from  his  rural  labour ; 
and  his  straight  yellow  hair  was  past- 
ed down  on  his  forehead,  but  not  by 
the  artificial  medium  of  huile  antique, 
or  pommade  au  Jasmin.     We  set  him 
down  for  the  grandson  or  great-ne- 
phew of  some  old  steward  or  butler ; 
and,  through  all  its  native  rusticity, 
there  was  a  respectful  intelligence  in 
bis  manner  of  replying  to  our  que- 
ries, which  proved  him  to  have  had 
''  his  bringing  up"  in  the  well-order- 
ed household  of  an  old-fashioned  Eng- 
lish gentleman.    We  had  further  evi- 
dence of  this  us  he  escorted  us  through 
the  apartments  we  were  permitted  to 
see,  and  pointed  out  to  our  notice,  in 
a  modest,  unobtrusive  manner,  very 
different  from   the  general  style  of 
guides  at  show- houses,  such   things 
as  were  most  worthy  of  remark,  and 
those  amongst  the  pictures  and  por- 
traits as  were  considere<l  most  inte- 
resting.  To  our  first  application  to  be 
allowed  to  see  Ihe  interior  of  the  house, 
we  received  for  answer  that  it  was  sel- 
dom shown  to  strangers,  and  just  then 
that  Mrs  De  la  Vere  was  seriously  ill ; 
he  feared  it  would  be  impossible  to  ad- 
mit us ;  but,  if  we  pleased  to  send  in 
our  cards,  his  lady  might  possibly  give 
orders  that  we  should  bcshown  tlirough 
the  lower  apartments.     We  gave  him 
our  names  accordingly,  and,  in  a  few 
minutes,  he  returned  with  the  desired 
permission. 

Procei>ding  through  the  vestibule, 
he  led  us  down  that  right-hand  pas- 
sage to  the  door  1  had  remarked  in  my 
late  exploring  en fr^e.  It  opened  into  a 
5jrt  of  anti-room  J  which  looked  ratlier 


like  a  small  entrance  hall  to  aome  fo« 
rester's  lodge,  for  it  waa  hung  about 
with  all  soru  of  implements  for  rural 
sports.  Guns,  fishing-rods,  fowHng- 
nets,  landing-nets, — spurs,  bits,  and 
snaffles  of  ail  sorts  and  fashions,— 
deers,  antlers,  stufil-d  birds,  and  rer- 
min,— and  pictures  of  dead  game,  dogi, 
and  horses,  and  of  various  memorablo 
fox- chases; — and  a  variety  of  incoii« 
gruous  articles  of  furniture,  were  here 
also  collected  together,  as  if  uselesa 
at  the  present  day,  but  too  sacred  as 
ancient  relics  to  be  more  irreverently 
disposed  of.  Amongst  others,  I  no- 
ticed a  great  old  bee-hive  porter's  chair, 
in  which  was  comfortably  cradled  a 
large  grey  and  white  cat,  with  a  litter 
of  kittens  ;  and  hard  by  its  venerable 
contemporary,  a  heavy  high-backed, 
narrow-bottomed,  tapestry  settee,  with 
one  arm  and  five  legs,  the  sixth  want- 
ing. The  said  arm,  a  bare,  lean  wood- 
en limb  poking  out  from  the  tapestry, 
in  guise  of  certain  human  elbows  that 
I  liave  seen  protruding  from  female 
sides,  over  which  one  longed  to  draw 
down  the  puckered- up  apology  for  a 
sleeve,  that  looked  like  the  puffed-out 
handle  of  a  basket- hilted  sword- 
desperate  inroads  had  been  made  by 
the  devouring  moth  in  the  wrought 
covering  of  that  disabled  veteran  They 
had  eaten  up  three-fourths  of  Holo- 
femes'  head,  the. head  and  legs  of  Ju- 
dith's maid,  and  the  best  part  of  Ju- 
dith herself,  and  yet  we  contrived  to 
mske  out  the  story  at  a  first  glance, 
so  keen  was  our  antiquarian  discrimi- 
nation. 

Through  this  museum  of  ancient  re- 
lics, we  passed  on  into  a  second  cham- 
ber, the  first  glimpse  of  which  drew 
from  us  a  simultaneous  exclamation 
of  delight  Stepping  over  its  threshold, 
we  seemed  suddenly  transported  out 
of  these  stupid  common-place  modem 
times,  into  that  old  world  of  romance 
and  chivalry,  which  looks  so  pictu- 
resque through  the  mellow  haze  of  an- 
tiquity. It  was  a  long  vaulted  cham- 
ber, terminating  at  the  further  end  in 
a  wide  and  beautiful  bay  window,  one 
of  those  that  looked  into  the  interior^ 
court- yard.  The  walls  were  pannelled^ 
with  some  light-coloured  wood,  beau^ 
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mouldings  round  the  compartments. 
The  vaulted  ceiling  was  also  groined 
in  compartments  of  the  most  curious 
and  intricate  workmanship ;  the  dark- 
er wood  whereof  the  ground- work  was 
eomposed^  finely  relieving  the  pale 
groining^  and  showing,  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  the  minutest  beauties  of 
its  elegant  combinations.  The  floor 
had  something  the  appearance  of  mo- 
laic  work.  It  was  laid  with  some  com- 
position of  the  consistence,  and  hue 
nearly,  of  red  and  yellow  Dutch  tiling, 
in  a  pattern  of  large  octagons,  filled 
up  with  small  checquers  alternately 
red  and  yellow,  and  surrounded  by 
borders  of  a  running  chain-work,  a 
deeper  edge  of  which,  with  some  ad- 
ditional ornamental  stripes,  ran  round 
the  whole.  Mantle-piece,  brackets, 
skrcens,  chairs, table, — everything  was 
in  keeping  in  that  delightful  cham- 
ber ;  and  it  was  hung  round  with  por- 
traits, all  interesting  from  their  anti- 
quity, and  a  few  especially  so,  as  rare 
and  curious  specimens  of  ancient  art. 
There  were  two  Holbeius,  flat,  sha- 
dowless, edgy  compositions,  but  cha- 
racteristic ot  the  unquestionable  merit 
of  the  artist,  and  as  portraits  deeply 
interesting.  They  were  those  of  Lli- 
xabeth,  then  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  and 
of  her  ^brother,  the  young  royal  Ed- 
ward, (that  brightest  gem  of  England's 
buried  hopes,)  of  whom  the  world  was 
not  worthy,  neither  the  inheritance  of 
a  mortal  crown.  The  effigies  of  many 
De  la  Veres,  and  of  worthies  lineally 
and  collaterally  allied  to  them,  were 
ranged  in  the  other  compartments ; 
and  I  was  particularly  struck  with 
that  of  a  fair  yctung  creature  in  the 
earliest  bloom  of  womanhood,  whose 
long  full  eyelids  cast  the  shadow  of     young  princely  Edward,  and  the  eyes 
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open,  and  I  could  only  linger  for  a 
moment  on  the  threshold  to  indulge 
in  a  farewell  survey.  From  that  door 
of  communication,  one  looked  down 
the  whole  length  of  the  room  to  that 
beautiful  bay  window — 

'*  A  slanting  ray  of  evening  light 
Slioots  through  the  yellow  pane ; 

And  makes  the  faded  crimson  bright. 
And  gilds  the  fringe  again. 

The  window*s  Gothic  framework  falls 

In  oblique  shadows  on  xhe  walls. 

How  many  a  setting  sun  had  made 
That  curious  lattice  work  of  shade  ! 

I  never  beheld  a  chamber  so  adapted 
for  tlie  retreat  of  a  studious,  medita- 
tive man — so  quiet,  so  solemn,  so  al- 
most holy,  yet un tinctured  with  gloom, 
was  the  character  of  chastened  repose 
that  pervaded  it !  Looking  down  from 
that  further  end,  where  I  stood  in  sha- 
dow, it  required  no  strong  effort  of 
imagination  to  conjure  up  forms  of  the 
long-departed — a  visionary  groupr— 
harmonizing  with  the  scene,  the  sur- 
rounding objects,  and  the  mellow  rich- 
ness of  tliat  sunset  hour.  Place  but  a 
pile  of  ancient  tomes  on  that  carved 
table  near  the  window,  a  roll  or  two 
of  vellum,  and  an  Antique  standish — 
and  in  that  high-bucked  crimson  chair 
a  fair  young  lady  *'  of 'a  sweet  serious 
aspect,"  and  beside  her  a  venerable  old 
man,  to  whose  grave  pleasant  counte- 
nance her  eyes  are  raised  with  a  ques- 
tioning look  of  sweet  intelligence, 
while  the  fore-finger  of  her  small  white 
hand  points  out  a  passage  in  that  open 
folio,  whose  crabbed  character  can  be 
no  other  than  Greek.  And  now  she 
looks  up  at  that  opposite  picture  of  the 


thdr  long  lashes  on  her  soft  pale  cheek, 
as  she  looked  down  upon  the  white  rose 
her  delicate  fingers  were  inserting  in 
the  jewelled  stomacher.  "  Ah!" — 
thought  I,  ''  that  must  be  the  fair 
Agnes;  and  that  picture  must  have 
been  finished  on  her  nineteenth  birth- 
day ;  and  on  that  very  day,  fell  from 
that  same  white  rose,  the  leaves  found 
so  lately  in  that  old  prayer-book." — 
Having  thus  arranged  the  storv  en- 
tirely to  my  own  satisfaction,  I  should 
not  have  thanked  anybody  for  telling 
me  I  was  mistaken — so  I  asked  no 
questions.  I  could  have  dreamt  away 
hours  and  hours — ay,  days  and  days, 
in  that  Intereating  chambir ;  but  the 
flour  through  which  wc  were  to  pasK 
into  a  third  a/iartrucnt  was  already 


of  her  venerable  companion  follow  the 
direction  of  hers ;  and  then  a  glan^ 
of  sympathetic  pleasuft  is  exchanged, 
that  tells  they  are  discoursing  of  Eng- 
land's hope.  And  see !  a  slanting;  sun- 
beam, stealing  upward  across  the  old 
man's  snowy  beard,  plays  on  her  silken 
ringlets  of  paly  gold,  und  on  the  daz- 
zling whiteness  of  her  innocent  brow, 
investing  it  with  seYaphic  glory  !  Mas- 
ter and  pupil  they  must  be,  that  inte- 
resting pair — master  and  pupil,  the 
learned  and  the  lovely,  the  beauty  of 
youth  and  agi'.  Who  other  than  the 
Laily  .fane  Grey  and  liir  venerable 
Aschani  ?  All  this  pa«:sed  before  the 
eyes  of  my  imagination  in  about  the 
Katnc  c\tacc  oV  v\va\i  \Xv^x  *\v  VooV  \W 
Sultan  \o  d\Y>  \i\%  Vv<^  '\\\v^  ^v  ^^^  \^^ 
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water,  or  the  Dean  of  Badajuz  to  turn 
that  wonderful  pag;e,  in  the  mere  act 
whereof  he  passed  throng [)  all  grades 
of  ecclesiastical  rank,  even  to  the  chair 
of  St  Peter,  before  Dame  Jacintha  had 
put  down  the  second  partridge  to  roast. 
My  recall  from  the  reahns  of  magic 
was  less  disagreeable  than  the  worthy 
Dean's,  however,  as,  casting  behind 
me  "  one  longing,  lingering  glance,"  I 
followed  ray  friends  into  that  third 
apartment,  which  had  the  appearance 
of  being  the  common  sitting-room  of 
the  ancient  lady  of  the  mansion.   Our 
guide  called  it  the  drawing-room,  and 
compared  with  those  of  the  suite  we 
had  just  seen,  its  fitting  up  might  have 
been  called  almost  moclern.  High  flan- 
nelled   wainscotting,   painte<l   wliite, 
with  gold  mouldings,  and  the  walls 
above — the  narrow  strip  of  wall — co- 
vered with  a  once  costly  India  paper, 
the  large  running  pattern  of  which 
(on  a  pale  yellow   ground)   was  of 
scrawly  branches,  with  here  and  there 
a  palm  leaf  and  a  flower,  and  birds, 
butterflies,  and  flying  jars  and  baskets, 
all  edged  ^nd  veined  with  gold,  dis- 
persed over  the  whole  in  regular  con- 
rasion.    Thr  high  curved  mantlepiece 
was  decorated  by  two  stupendous  Gi- 
randoles, and  loaded  with  precious  por- 
celain monsters,  and  other  antique  chi- 
na; as  was  likewise  a  curious  old  Ja- 
pan cabinet  at  the  further  end  of  the 
apartment.    There  was  only  one  table 
in  the  room — (Oh,  Gothic  drawing- 
room  !) — a  very  small,  inlaid  pembroke 
table,  placed  geometrically  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  rich,  square  Turkey  carpet, 
which  reached  not  within  a  yard  of 
the  skurting  board.     There  were  no 
volumes  of  the  poets  splendidly  bound 
•-^fio  elegant  ink-stands  and  morocco 
blotting  books — no  silver  clasped  Al- 
bums— no  musical  boxes^  and  agate 
boxes,  and  ivoiy  boxes,  and  flligree 
boxes,  and  pin-cushions  in  the  shape 
of  lyres,  and  pen-wipers  in  the  shape 
of  butterflies,  and  foreign  curiosities, 
and  curious  non-descripts,  disposed 
with  happy  carelessness  and  pictu- 
resque effect  on  that  same  table.  No- 
sacred  was  its  polished  surface  from 
all  such  profane  litter,  inviolate,  no 
doubt,  since  its  creation,  from  all  uses, 
save  those  for  which  it  was  especially 
ordained — to  receive  the  silver  tea-trav 
every  evening  duly  as  the  clock  struck 
six,  and  the  chased  tea-kettle  and 
lamp,  and  the  two  rare  old  china  plates 
of  rich  seed-cake  and  wafer  bread  and 
htttter. 


There  were  two  settees  in  the  room 
— not  dragged  out  higgledy-piggledy 
into  the  middle  of  the  floor,  according 
to  the  indecorous  fashion  of  our  dege- 
nerate days,  but  soberly  and  symme- 
trically placed  on  either  side  the  old 
cabinet,  from  which,  and  from  the  wall 
behind  them,  in  all  likelihood  they  had 
never  licen  divorced  since  their  first 
establishment  there.     Noways  resem- 
bling our  squire  deep  sofas,  loaded 
with  down  cushions,  or  our  Grecian 
couches,  or  luxurious  ottom.ins,  these 
venerable  i/Mmovables,  with  their  four 
little  brown  legs  with  claw  feet — fno 
"  wheeling"  t/iem  round — they  must 
have  walked  if  they  had  moved  at  all) 
— their  hard  narrow  seats,  and  high 
upright  backs,  sloping  down  at  the 
sides  into  two  little  wings,  spread  out 
like  those  of  an  old  buggy,  looked  just 
big  enough  to  contiin  one  lady  with  a 
hoop,  or,  haply,  a  pair  of  courting  lo- 
vers— the  fair  one,  perchance,  in  a  full- 
trimmed  yellow  sacque,  with  deep  ruf- 
fles, and  peiJwcd  shoes,  the  points  of 
which,  '*  like  little  mice,  peep  out" 
from    underneath    the    pinked    and 
crimped   furbelowed    petticoat — and 
her  huir  strained  up  so  tight  over  a 
high  cushion,  parapetted  with  little 
flowers  and  bodicins,  and  one  small  os- 
trich  feather  drooping    coqucttishly 
over  the  left  ear,  as  to  draw  up  tlie 
outer  comers  of  her  eyes  like  button- 
holes, adding  infinite  piquancy  of  ex- 
pression to  the  sweet  simpering  mo- 
desty with  which  she  aflects  to  look 
down  on  that  great  green  fan.  "  Then 
the  lover,"  in  a  bag  and  solitaire,  a 
pea-green  silk  coat,  lined  with  jonquil, 
an  embroidered  waistcoat,  with  pro- 
digious flaps — languishing  towards  her 
— the  off*  leg  sticking  straight  out  like 
the  leg  of  a  woodcock — one  arm  sup- 
ported on  the  back  of  the  settee — the 
other,  the  ruffled  hand  at  least,  uith 
a  brilliant  ring  on  the  crooked-up 
little  finger,  presenting  a  full-blown 
rose  to  the  goddess  of  his  idolatry, 
while  he  warbles  in  falsetto,  "  Go, 
rose  !  my  Chloe's  bosom  grace." — 
Many  such  tender  passages  between 
the  former  occupants  of  those  old  set- 
tees were  doubtless  rehearsed  thereon, 
in  the  *'  mellow  days"  of  generations 
past.  To  far  other  purposes  were  they 
now  devoted  !  On  one  of  them  we  re- 
marked a  little,  short,  bbck  satin  cloak, 
lined  with  souirrel  skin,  and  edged 
with  ermine  all  rounds  sind  at iVAtisxsw^ 
boles.    \t.  N«aft  cax^!^^'^!  \i^  ^^«t  ^scisb 
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cd  a  tal]>  ivory,  gold*hetdcd  walking    just  as  she  would  beg  Mrs  Such-a^-one's 

"  M  depo-     receipt  for  •*  mock  turtle,"  or  "  calves 


•dck ;  and  upon  the  cloak  was 
ated  a  very  small  shallow- crowned 
bonnety  also  of  black  satin,  lined  with 
white ;  a  deep  lace  curtain  round  the 
queer  little  flat  poke,  and  no  indica- 
ttoD  of  strings,  tne  cockernonny  being 
evidently  fixed  on,  when  worn,  by  a 
couple  of  black  corking  pins,  which 
were  indeed  stuck  in  readiness  in  a 
pair  of  long,  brown,  sn  ufF-colour  gloves, 
laid  palm  to  palm  beside  the  bonnet — 
ti^  tip  of  the  fore-finger  and  thumb 
wanting  from  the  right-hand  glove. 

There  were  three  windows  in  the 
room  looking  into  a  fourth  court,  so 
far  differing  from  the  others,  that  the 
outer  wall  consisteil  of  a  mere  pedi- 
ment, finibhed  by  a  stone  balustrade, 
and  opening  into  a  fine  orchard  by  a 
wrought-iron  gate.  On  the  massy  side 
pillars  of  the  gateway,  and  all  along 
the  balustrade,  were  ranged  stone  vases, 
filled  with  white  lilies,  hollyhocks,  x\A 
and  yellow  mar  vclsof  Peru,  and  branch- 
ing larkspurs ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
nass-plot  stood  a  flne  old  sun-dial  on 
Tta  ricJi  carved  spiral  pedestal.    Such 
was  the  "  look  out"  from  tlioi?e  three 
windows.    Between  them  were  two 
pier  glasses,  in  deep  carved  gilt  frames, 
iiaving  branches  tor  lights  affixed  to 
them.    Underneath  were  two  marble 
■Uba,  on  one  of  which  were  very  me- 
thodically arranged  a  Bible  and  Com- 
mon Prayer  Book,  Mrs  Glass's  Cook- 


head  surprised."  Before  either  end- 
window  was  placed  a  small  claw  table, 
or  stand,  supporting,  one,  a  glass  globe, 
with  gold  fish — the  other,  a  splendid 
gilt  wire  cap:e,  containing  an  old  grey 
parrot  with  gouty  legs,  who  sat  wink- 
ing and  blinking  in  his  swing,  croak- 
ing every  now  and  then  an  unintelli- 
gible something,  except  that  once  or 
twice  he  articulati-d  very  distinctly, 
"  Pretty  Mips  Grace! — Poor  Puss! — 
Noble  Sir  Richard !" 

A  few  framed  pictures  and  fancy 
pieces  were  hung  round  the  room  in 
a  straight  line,  very  little  below  the 
cornice.   There  was  a  basket  of  artifi- 
cial flowers,  delicati'ly  and  beautifully 
wrought,  from  raised  card.     A  shell 
piece,  equally  ingenious.     A  stuffed 
king- fisher,  and  a  ditto  cockatoo  to 
match,  and  betwixt  the  twain,  a  land- 
scape, worked  vnth  black  silk  upon 
white  satin,  representing  a  castle,  with 
four  towers,  like  pepper-boxes.  A  rock, 
with  a  tree  upon  it ;  the  sea  washing 
its  base,  done -in  little  zig-zag  waves 
in  herring-bone,  and  atall  uiree-decker 
overtopping  rock,  tree,  and  castle,  aiil- 
ing  in  stern  foremost,  "  The  Cressy"* 
being  worked  thereon  in  letters  as  long 
as  the  castle  windows.    In  one  comer 
of  the  picture,  modestly  wrought  into 
the  basement  of  the  castle,  was  the 
name  of  the  fair  artist,  "  Grace  De  la 


ery,  Broome's  Poems,  The  Book  of    Vcre — herwork,  June  10, 1760."  And 


Martyrs,  Pamela,  "  A  Fum  ral  Sermon 
on  the  £)eath  of  the  Lady   Cuts," 
Jemmy  and  Jenny  Jcssaniy.  Jtreniy 
Taylor's  Golden  Grove,  "  The  Tete^ 
^Teie  Magazine,"  and  the  Red  Book 
for  the  year  1790.  On  the  other  stood 
a  very  antique-looking  embossed  silver 
salver,  bearing  two  dehcately  transpa- 
rent chocolate  cups  of  egg-shell  china, 
yet  exhaling  the  perfume  of  the  grate- 
fill  beverage  thev  had  recently  con- 
tained, and  a  chased    gold-handled 
knife  lay  beside  a  very  inviting  rich 
seed-cake  on  a  fine  old  china  plate. 
Beneath  those  two  pier  tables  stood  two 
most  magnificent  cnina  jars,  containing 
such  pot-pourris  as  could  hardly  have 
been  concocted  with  the  cloves,  ros<s, 
and  gilly-flowers  of  these  degenerate 
days — "  Poperies,"  as  I  once  heard  the 
word  pronounced  by  a  worthy  old  gen- 
tlewoman, who  believed,  doubtless,  that 
the  fashion  of  those  fragrant  vases  had 
hem  imported  among  us  from  the  Va- 
tieui  by  some  patriotic  traveller,  wVm> 

bad  begged  a  jvceipt  from  the  Pcyve, 


that  miracle  of  female  taste  and  inge- 
nuity was  not  without  its  pendent. 
Another  picture,   wrought  with  the 
same  materials,  on  a  similar  ground, 
and  in  a  style  as  fancifully  chaste,  but 
of  more  ambitious  character.    It  wai 
a  scripture-piece,  showing  forth^  (az 
the  beholder  was  considrrately   in- 
formed by  a  labelled  inscription  at 
the  top,  festooned  up  by  two  little 
cherubims,  one  of  whom  was  also 
slyly  puffing  out  in  one  comer,  the 
name  of  *'  Gertrude  de  la  Vere,")  the 
finding  of  Moses  in  the  bulrushes— a 
stupendous  piece!    There  stood  the 
Egyptian  Princess  end  her  maidens, 
and  the  bulrutihes,  (marvellous  tall 
ones  they  were!)  all  in  a  row,  like 
four-and-twentv  fiddlers.    And,  lo! 
Pharaoh's  daugnter  was  depicted  in  a 
hoop  and  lappets,  and  having  on  her 
head  the  crown-royal ;  and  then  the 
genius  of  the  artist  had  biased  out  in 
a  bold  anachronism,  having  designed 
ibat  ^oVdeu  cXx^eX/vn  ^«  i%'dbaim  of 
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the  fine  ostrich  plumes  of  the  De  la 
Veres !  And  then  one  of  the  attend- 
ant damsels^  agenouillcc  before  her 
royal  mistress^  was  handing  up  to  her 
little  Moses  in  his  reedy  ark^  in  sem- 
blance very  like  a  skinned  rabbit  in  a 
butter-basket.  And  then  his  sister^ 
Jochebed^  was  seen  sprawling  away  in 
the  back-ground^  like  a  great  mosquito 
'  sailing  off  in  the  clouds.  And  the  clouds 
were  very  like  flying  apple-dumplings 
—and  the  whole  thing  was  admirable ! 
prodigious  I  inimitable !  and  well  nigh 
indescribable^  though^  to  the  extent  of 
my  feeble  powers,  I  have  essayed  to 
do  it  justice.  Morcoyer,  there  stood 
in  that  apartment  two  large  square 
fire-skreens,  worked  in  tent- stitch; 
and  so  well  were  they  wrought,  and  so 
well  had  the  worsteds  retained  their 
colours,  that  the  large  rich  flowers  in 
their  fine  vases — the  anemonies,  roses^ 
jonquila,  and  gillyflowers,  seemed  start- 
ing from  the  dark  ground  of  the  can- 
vass. On  one  of  those  skreens,  close 
to  the  fire-place,  hung  a  cai)acious 
white  net- work  bag,  lined  with  gLized 
cambric-muslin,  and  fringed  all  round. 
It  hung  by  one  string  only,  so  tliat  a 
ahuttle  and  a  ball  of  knotting  had 
fallen  out  from  it  on  a  chair  along-side. 
There  were  a  few  grains  of  dust  on 
that  hard  snow-ball,  and  on  the  blue 
damask  chair-cushion,  but  they  were 
Hi  a  nature  that  set  me  sneezing,  when 
I  took  up,  with  a  feeling  of  melan- 
choly interest,  the  monotonous  work, 
which  had  probably  constituted,  for 
to  many  silent  hours,  the  chief  and 
only  amusement  of  the  solitary  old 
lady.  That  sprinkling  of  snufl^  and 
the  scarcely  extinguished  ashes  in  the 
grate,  (tlie  ashes  of  a  July  fire  .H  look- 
ed as  if  she  had  recently  occupied  the 
apartment;  and  on  inquiring  of  the 
servant,  we  were  told  that  she  had  been 
down  that  afternoon  for  a  very  short 
time,  but  that  the  exertion  had  quite 
overpowered  her,  and  she  had  return- 
ed ao  ill  to  her  chamber,  that  it  was 
4ouhtful  whether  she  would  ever  again 
leave  it  in  life.  '^  There  had  been  a 
great  change  of  late  in  his  lady,"  the 
man  added ;  and  the  parson  and  the 
old  housekeeper  had  at  last  prevailed 
on  her  to  let  them  send  for  a  distant 
relation  of  the  family's,  on  whom  in- 
deed the  property  was  entailed,  which 
▼ery^cumstance  had  hitherto  exclu- 
dedhun  from  Halhbum  House — as  Mrs 
Gimoe  had  been  wont  to  say, "  it  would 
be  time  eiaough  for  him — a  Raven- 
gbawl^to  come  and  take  possession. 
Vol.  XVII. 


when  the  last  De  la  Vere  was  laid  in 
her  cold  grave." 

I  could  not  help  thinking  of  this. 
Mister  Richard  Ravenshaw,  with  a 
sort  of  jealous  aversion,  as  if  I,  too, 
were  a  last  hneal  descendant  of  the 
old  race,  whose  name  was  ao  soon  to 
be  extinct,  in  their  ancient  inheritance. 

Slowly,  thoughtfully,  almost  sadly,, 
we  retniced  back  our  steps  to  the  door 
of  entrance.  Just  as  we  reached  it, 
the  last  sun-beam  was  shrinking  away 
from  under  the  arch- way  of  the  outer 
court,  and  the  old  turret-clock  struck 
out  the  eighth  hour  of  the  evening. 
Its  tone  was  peculiarly  mellow,  deep^ 
and  solemn ;  or,  perhaps,  the  stillness 
of  the  place,  and  of  the  hour — ^die 
shadows  that  were  falling  round,  and 
the  corresponding  seriousness  of  our 
feelings  and  thoughts,  combined  to 
swell  and  modulate  a  common  sound 
into  one  of  solemn  intonation.  It  must 
have  penetrated,  however,  (through 
that  deen  quietness,)  into  every  cor- 
ner of  the  mansion,  and  was  heard 
doubtless  in  the  sick-chamber.  How 
many  De  la  Veres  had  listened  to  that 
warning  voice !  Of  how  many  had  it 
proclaimed  the  hours  of  their  birth 
and  of  their  death ! — ^The  setting  forth 
of  the  marriage-train,  and  the  depar- 
ture of  the  nineral  procession!  By 
how  many  had  its  strokes  been  num- 
bered with  youthful  impatience,  and 
eager  hope,  and  joyfUl  expectation  I 
By  how  many  more  with  said  forebo- 
ding, and  painful  weariness,  and  sor- 
rowful retrospection  !  By  how  many 
a  quick  ear,  and  beating  heart,  long 
since  stopped  with  dust,  and  cold  in 
the  grave .'  And  still  at  its  appointed 
hour  that  restless  voice  resounded— 
and  still  it  told  its  awful  tidings  to  a 
descendant  of  the  ancient  race — ^to 
"  the  dull  cold  ear"  of  age— of  the  last 
living  De  la  Vere !  A  few  more  circles 
yet  to  be  revolved  by  those  dark  hands 
around  the  dial-plate,  and  she  too 
would  have  closea  her  account  with 
Time,  and  the  solemn  hour  of  its  sum- 
ming up  would  be  sounded  forth  by 
diat  iron  tongue,  through  the  quiet 
courts  of  HalUbum  and  over  its  vener- 
able woods!  Then  methought — fain 
would  I  silence  for  ever  the  voice  from 
that  old  turret,  that  never  sound  there- 
of should  announce  the  arrival  of  an 
alien  and  a  stranger,  to  take  rule  and 
lordship  over  the  lands  of  the  Pe  la 
Veres,  and  \KM8C«io\i  oC  tVi^  vc^o^s^ 
dwcWing  \v\ace. 
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I  HAVE  seldom  looked  upon  scenery 
more  romantic  than  that  which  sur- 
roanded  the  spot  where  we  were  com- 
manded to  halt.  For  the  last  four  or 
Awe  hours,  we  had  been  gradually  as- 
joending  the  mountains,  and  now  found 
ourselves  on  the  top  of  a  green  hill, 
whidi,  when  contrasted  with  the  bold 
heights  that  begirt  it,  might  be  deem- 
ed a  valley,  though  itself  mauv  thou- 
■and  feet  above  the  level  of  uie  sea. 
One  side  of  this  grassy  platform  ap- 
peared perfectly  perpendicular.  In  this 
airection  it  was  separated  from  a  steep 
ridge  by  a  narrow  ravine,  so  deep  and  so 
ragged,  that  all  attempts  to  behold  its 
base  were  fruitless.  On  another  side, 
it  connected  itself  with  the  Quatra- 
oonc ;  on  a  third,  that  by  which  we 
had  advanced,  it  sloped  gradually 
downwards  till  the  view  became  lost 
in  hanging  forests ;  whilst  behind  us, 
only  a  little  green  declivity  divided  it 
from  other  similar  hills,  which  sfPord- 
ed  a  comparatively  smooth  passage  to 
the  Foundery  of  St  Antonio. 

It  was  here  that,  during  the  succes- 
sion of  battles  which  Soult  had  ha- 
Sflorded,  about  a  month  before,  one 
division  of  the  French  army  made  se- 
Teral  daring  efforts  to  break  the  allied 
line;  and  where,  in  truth,  the  line 
was  for  a  time  completely  broken. 
To  this,  the  appearance  of  all  things 
around  bore  ample  testimony.  Not  on- 
ly the  ground  of  our  encampment,  bat 
toe  whole  of  the  pass,  was  strewed  with 
broken  firelocks,  pikes,  caps,  and  ac- 
coutrements ;  whilst  here  and  there  a 
mound  of  brown  earth,  breaking  in 
upon  the  uniformity  of  the  green 
•od,  marked  the  spot  where  some 
ten  or  twelve  brave  fellows  lay  asleep. 
In  the  course  of  my  wanderings,  too, 
I  came  upon  sundry  retired  corners, 
where  the  remains  of  dead  bodies — 
•uch  remains  as  the  wolves  and  vul- 
tures had  left — lay  still  unburied ;  and 
these,  by  the  direction  in  which  they 
were  turned  towards  one  another,  led 
me  to  conclude,  that  the  contest  had 
been  desperate,  and  that  the  British 
troops  had  been  gradually  borne  back 
to  the  verv  edge  of  the  precipice.  That 
aome  of  tnem  were  driven  beyond  its 
edge,  is  indeed  more  than  probable ; 
for,  at  one  place  in  particular,  I  re- 
marked a  little  group  of  French  and 


English  soldiers  lying  foot  to  fooCy 
close  beside  it. 

I  need  not  inform  my  reader^  that 
eagles,  vultures,  and  kites,  are  faith- 
ful followers  of  an  army.  These  were 
particularly  abundant  here — whether 
because  a  more  than  ordinary  aupply 
of  food  was  furnished  to  them,  or  tnat 
their  nests  were  built  among  the  rocks 
of  the  Quatracone,  I  know  not;  but 
they  wheeled  and  careered  over  our 
heads  so  daringly,  as  almost  to  chal- 
lenge a  pursuit.  I  took  my  gun  ac- 
cordingly, on  the  morning  after  our 
arrival,  and  clambered  up  the  face  of 
the  mountain  ;  but  all  my  efforts  to 
get  within  shot  of  these  wary  creatures, 
proved  abortive.  The  fatigue  of  the 
excursion  was,  however,  more  than 
compensated  by  the  glorious  prospect 
which  it  opened  to  my  gaze ;  and 
which,  though  it  may,'  perhaps,  be 
equalled,  cannot,  I  firmly  believe,  be 
surpassed  in  any  ouarter  of  the  world. 

From  the  top  oi  the  Quatracone  die 
traveller  looks  down,  not  only  upon 
the  various  scenery  which  all  moun- 
tainous districts  present,  but  upon  the 
fertile  plains  of  Gascony,  the  waters  of 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  level  fields 
of  the  Asturias.  The  towns  of  Bay<« 
onne,  St  Jean  de  Luz,  Fontarabia, 
Irun,  St  Sebastian's,  Vittoria,  and  ma- 
ny others,  lie  beneath,  diminished,  in- 
deed, into  mere  specks,  but  still  distin- 
guishable ;  whilst,  southward,  forests 
of  pine,  and  groves  of  cork-trees,  rugged 
precipices,  snd  dark  valleys,  present  a 
strikmg  contrast  to  these  aoodes  of 
man.  The  day  on  which  I  scaled  the 
mountains  chanced  to  be  particularly 
favourable.  There  was  not  a  cloud  in 
the  sky,  nor  the  slightest  haze  in  the 
atmosphere ;  and  hence,  though  I  fail- 
ed in  obtaining  the  object  in  quest  of 
which  I  had  quitted  the  camp,  I  re- 
turned to  it  in  the  evening  more  than 
usually  delighted  with  the  issue  of  my 
ramble. 

We  remained  in  this  delightful  posi- 
tion only  two  days,  and  on  the  momiiig 
of  the  6th  of  September,  onoe  more 
struck  our  tents.  Noon  had  passed, 
however,  before  we  began  to  move; 
when  taking  the  direction  of  the  Foan* 
dery,  we  ascended  the  chain  of  green 
hills  before  us,  till  we  had  attained  an 
eminence  directly  over  the  Bidaoaiaj 
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and  consequently  within  sight  of  the 
enemy's  camp.  Our  march  was  hy  no 
means  an  agreeable  one.  We  had 
scarcely  left  our  ground  when  the  rain 
began  to  fall  in  torrents,  and  as  the 
baggage  travelled  more  slowly  than 
ourselves,  vre  were  doomed  to  wait  a 
full  hour  upon  the  side  of  a  bleak  hill 
before  any  shelter  against  the  storm 
could  be  procured.  But  such  things 
in  the  life  of  a  soldier  are  too  common 
to  be  much  esteemed.  The  baggage 
arrived  at  last.  Our  tent  was  sp^duy 
pitched ;  our  segars  lighted ;  our  wine 
mulled ;  our  closJcs and  blankets  spread 
upon  the  ground;  and  ourselves  as 
snug  and  as  light-hearted  as  men  could 
desire  to  be. 

It  is  an  invariable  custom,  when  ar- 
mies are  in  the  field,  for  such  corps  as 
xx>mpose  the  advanced  line  to  muster 
under  arms  every  morning  an  hour 
before  day-break.  On  the  present  oc- 
casion we  formed  the  advance,  a  few 
picquets  of  the  Spanish  army  being  the 
only  troops  between  us  and  the  ene- 
my ;  consequently  we  were  roused  from 
our  comforuble  loirs,  and  ordered  un- 
der arms  long  before  the  dawn  appear- 
ed. A  close  column  was  then  formed, 
ID  which  our  men  stood  still  as  long 
as  the  darkness  lasted ;  but  when  the 
eastern  sky  began  to  redden,  they  were 
permitted  to  pile  their  arms,  ana  move 
about.  And,  in  truth,  the  extreme 
ehilliness  which,  in  these  rc^ons  in 
particular,  accompanies  the  first  ap- 
proach of  daylight,  rendered  such  an 
indulgence  extremely  acceptable.  VVc 
could  not,  however,  venture  far  from 
our  arms,  because,  if  an  attack  should 
be  made  at  all,  this  was  exactly  the 
hour  at  which  we  might  look  for  it; 
but  we  contrived,  at  least,  to  keep  our 
blood  in  circulation,  by  running  round 
them. 

.  The  approach  of  day  among  the  Py- 
renees, in  the  month  of  September,  is 
a  spectacle  which  it  falls  not  to  the  lot 
of  every  man  to  witness ;  and  it  is  one 
which  can  hardly  be  imagined  by  him 
who  has  not  beheld  it.  For  some  time 
after  the  grey  twilight  breaks,  you  be- 
hold around  you  only  one  huge  sea  of 
mist,  which,  gradually  rising,  disclo- 
ses, by  fits,  the  peak  of  some  rugged 
hills,  and  giving  to  it  the  appearance  of 
a  real  island  in  a  real  ocean.  By  and 
by,  the  mountains  become  everywhere 
distinguishable,  looming,  as  a  sailor 
would  say,  large  through  the  haze ; 
but  the  valley B  continue  long  eiishiou- 


ded,  the  fogs  which  hang  upon  them 
yielding  only  to  the  rayi  of  the  noon- 
day sun.  Along  a  valley  imiqediatelt 
beneath  our  present  poiition,  a  conn* 
derable  column  of  French  infantry 
made  their  way,  during  one  of  th^  late 
actions ;  and  so  perfect  was  the  coter 
afforded  by  the  mist,  that,  though  the 
aun  had  risen  some  time,  they  pene^ 
trated,  wholly  unobserved,  to  the  brow 
of  the  hill.  On  the  present  occasion  oo 
such  attempt  was  made ;  but  we  were 
kept  at  our  post  till  the  fog  had  so  te 
diqiersed  as  to  render  objects  halfway 
down  the  porge  distinctly  visible ;  as 
soon  as  this  occurred,  the  column  wai 
dismissed,  and  we  betook  oursdvet 
each  to  his  favourite  employment. 

For  myself,  my  constant  occupa- 
tion, whenever  circumstances  would 
permit,  was  to  wander  about,  with  a 
gun  over  my  shoulder,  and  a  dog  or 
two  hunting  before  me,  not  only  in 
quest  of  game,  but  for  the  purpose  .of 
viewing  the  country  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, and  making,  if  possible,  my 
own  observations  upon  the  different 
positions  of  the  hostile  armies.  For 
this  purpose,  I  seldom  took  a  direc- 
tion to  tne  rear,  generally  strolling  on 
towards  the  advanced  picquets,  and 
then  bending  my  course  to  the  right 
or  left,  according  as  the  one  or  the 
other  held  out  to  me  the  best  prospect 
of  obtaining  an  accurate  survey  of 
both  encampments.  On  the  present 
occasion,  I  turned  my  steps  towards 
the  heights  of  San  Marcial.  This  was 
the  point  which  Soult  assailed  with 
the  greatest  yicour,  in  his  vain  at- 
tempt to  raise  the  siege  of  St  Sebat^ 
tian  s,  at  the  very  time  when  the  as- 
sault of  that  city  was  proceeding.  It 
was  defended  on  that  day  by  Spa- 
niards, and  Spaniards  only,  whom 
Lord  Wellington's  dispatch  represent- 
ed to  have  repulsed  the  enemy  with 
great  gallantry ;  for  my  own  part,  I 
could  not  but  admire  the  bravery  of 
the  troops  who,  however  superior  in 
numbers,  ventured  to  attack  a  position 
so  commanding.  The  heights  of  San 
Marcial  rise  so  abruptly  over  the  bcil 
of  the  Bidaossa,  that  in  many  places  it 
was  only  by  swinging  myself  from 
bough  to  bough,  that  I  managed  to 
descend  them  at  all ;  yet  a  column  of 
fifteen  thousand  Frenchmen  forced 
their  way  nearly  to  the  summit,  and 
would  have  probably  succeeded  in  cai^ 
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These  latter  were  not,  indeed,  enga- 
ged, bat  UieY  acted  ai  a  reserve,  and 
9ie  yery  aignt  of  them  inspired  die 

Snish  dtTiaiou  with  courage  suffi- 
it  to  maintain  their  ground,  and 
dieck  the  fiurther  progren  of  the  as- 
nilanta. 

From  the  brow  of  these  heights  I  ob- 
tuned  a  tolerably  distinct  yiew  of  the 
French  encampment  for  a  considerable 
distance,  both  to  the  right  and  left, 
llie  range  of  hills  which  it  occupied 
was  in  some  points  less  lofty,  in  others 
even  more  rugged  and  more  lofty  than 
that  on  which  I  now  stood.  Between 
me  and  it  flowed  the  Bidaossa, 
through  a  valley  narrow,  indeed,  not 
more  perhaps  than  a  gun-shot  across, 
hnt  nch  and  beautiful  in  the  ex« 
tieme,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
shaggy  woods  which  in  a  great  mea- 
sure overspread  it,  but  because  of  the 
luxuriant  corn-fields,  meadows,  and 
fiurm-houses  which  lay  scattered  along 
both  banks  of  the  nver.  The  out- 
posts of  the  French  army  occupied 
their  own  side  of  this  vale,  their  sen* 
tinels  being  posted  at  the  river's 
brink ;  ours,  that  is  the  Spanish  pic- 

anets,  were  stationed  about  half  way 
own  the  hill,  and  sent  their  videttes 
no  farther  than  its  base.  For  the 
white  tents  of  the  British  army  I  look- 
ed round  in  vain.  These  were  ge- 
nerally pitched  in  woody  hollows,  so 
M  to  skreen  them  entirely  from  the 
gase  of  the  enemy,  and  to  snelter  their 
inmates  as  much  as  might  be,  fh>m 
the  storms;  but  the  well-built  huts  of 
the  French  soldiers  were,  in  many 
^ces,  distinguishable.  Certainly,  a 
Frenchman  is  far  more  expert  in  the 
art  of  hutting  himself  than  a  soldier 
€i  any  other  nation.  The  domiciles 
croon  which  I  now  ^azed  were  not 
Vue  those  lately  occupied  by  us,  com- 
posed of  branches  of  trees  only,  co- 
vered over  with  twigs  and  withering 
Iraves,  and  devoid  of  chimneys  by 
which  smoke  might  escape :  on  the 
contrary,  they  were  good,  substantial 
cottages,  with  clay  walls  and  regular- 
ly thatched  roofs,  and  erected  in  long 
straight  streets ;  Uie  camp  of  each  bri- 
l^e  or  battalion  having  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  settled  village,  than  of 
the  temporary  abiding  place  of  troops 
on  active  service.  By  the  aid  of  my 
telescope  I  could  perceive  the  Frencn 
soldierB,  some  at  miD,  others  at  play, 
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tbehnts,  nor  oovld,  I  help 
airing  the  perfect  light-heartcdneis 


which  seemed  to  pervade  men  who 
had  been  so  lately  beaten. 

At  this  period,  the  right  of  the 
French  army  occupied  the  high  ground 
above  the  village  of  Andaye,  and  rest- 
ed upon  the  sea ;  while  our  left,  ta- 
king in  the  towns  of  Irun  and  Fonta- 
rabia,  rested  upon  the  sea  also.  The 
French  left  was  stationed  upon  a 
mountain  called  La  Rhune,  and  was 
supported  by  a  strongly  fortified  post, 
up  the  hill,  or,  rather,  the  wild  of 
the  Hermitage.  Our  right,  again, 
was  posted  in  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles, 
and  along  the  mountains  beyond  it ; 
but  from  the  spot  which  I  now  occu- 
pied, it  could  not  be  descried.  Thus 
the  valley  of  the  Bidaossa  alone  separa- 
ted us  from  one  another,  though  that 
may  appear  a  barrier  sufficient,  when 
the  extreme  steepness  of  its  banks  is 
considered. 

Having  remained  here  long  enough 
to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  I  turned  my 
steps  homewards,  taking  the  direction 
of  the  deep  valley  whi^  lay  beneath 
our  camp.  Having,  with  some  difficul- 
ty, reached  its  base,  I  was  particularly 
struck  with  the  extreme  loneliness, 
the  more  than  usual  stillness,  of  all 
things  about  me.  I  looked  roxmd  in 
vain  for  game.  Not  a  living  creature 
seemed  to  tenant  the  glen, — there  was 
not  a  bird  of  any  kind  or  description 
among  the  branches,  but  a  death-like 
silence  prevailed,  the  very  breezes  be- 
ing shut  out,  and  the  very  leaves  mo- 
tionless. I  sat  down  by  the  edge  of  a 
little  stream,  somewhat  weary,  and  op- 
pressed with  thirst,  yet  I  felt  a  strong 
disinclination  to  drink,  the  water  look- 
ed so  slimy  and  blue  I  could  not  fancy 
it.  I  rose  again  and  pursued  its 
course,  hoping  to  reach  some  turn 
where  it  might  present  a  more  tempt- 
ing appearance.  At  length  thirst  over- 
came me,  and  though  there  was  no 
improvement  in  the  nue  of  the  water, 
I  had  stooped  down  and  applied  my 
lips  to  its  surface,  when,  accidentally 
casting  my  eye  a  little  to  the  right,  I 
beheld  a  man's  arm  sticking  up  from 
the  very  centre  of  the  rivulet.  It  was 
black  and  putrid,  and  the  nails  had 
dropt  from  some  of  the  fingers.  Of 
course,  I  started  to  my  feet  without 
tasting  the  polluted  element,  nor  could 
I  resist  a  momentary  squeamishness  at 
the  idea  of  having  narrowly  escaped 
drinking  this  tincture  of  human  car- 
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away  four  or  five  days,  strolling  about 
ainiu  some  of  the  wildest  scenes  which 
native  is  capable  of  producing,  when- 
ever the  weather  would  permit,  and 
amusing  myself  in  the  best  way  { 
could,  under  cover  of  the  canvass, 
when  the  rains  descended  and  the 
winds  blew.  Among  other  mattcn  I 
discovered,  in  the  course  of  these  ram- 
bles, two  remarkable  caves,  having  the 
appearance  rather  of  deserted  mines, 
than  of  natural  cavities;  but  I  had 
not  an  opportunity  of  exploring  them, 
for  on  the  morning  which  I  had  in- 
tended to  devote  to  that  purpose,  we 
once  more  abandoned  our  camp,  and 
moved  to  a  new  |)osition.  This  was 
a  little  distant,  about  two  miles  from 
Irun,  and  a  mile  from  the  high  road, 
at  the  foot  of  those  mountains  which 
we  had  so  lately  occupied,  and  it  pro- 
ved one  of  the  most  agreeable  posts  of 
any  which  had  been  assigneu  to  us 
since  our  landing.  There  we  re- 
mained stationary  till  tlie  advance  of 
the  army  into  France,  and  as  the  bu- 
siness of  one  day  very  much  resembled 
that  of  another,  I  shall  not  weary  my 
reader  by  narrating  its  regular  order, 
but  state,  in  few  words,  only  some  of 
the  most  memorable  of  the  adventures 
which  occiirred. 

In  the  first  place,  the  main  business 
of  the  army  was  to  fortify  its  position, 
by  throwing  up  redoubts  here  and 
there,  wherever  scope  for  a  redoubt 
could  be  found.  Secondly,  frequent 
visits  were  paid  by  myself  and  others 
to  Irun  and  Fontarabia,  towns  of 
which  little  can  be  said  in  praise  at 
any  time,  and  certainly  nothing  at 
present.  They  were  botn  entirely  de- 
serted, at  least  by  the  more  respectable 
of  their  inhabitants;  the  latter,  in- 
deed, was  in  ruins,  crowded  with  Spa^ 
nish  soldiers,  muleteers,  followers  of 
the  camp,  sutlers,  and  adventuren. 
The  keepers  of  gaming-houses  had, 
indeed,  remaineil,  and  they  reaped 
no  inconsiderable  harvest  from  their 
guests ;  but  with  the  exception  of 
these,  and  of  otlier  characters  not  more 
pure  tlian  these,  few  of  the  orisinal 
tenants  of  houses  now  occupied  them. 
Again,  there  was  a  capital  trouting 
stream  before  us  in  the  Bidoassa,  of 
wliich  my  friend  and  myself  made 
good  use.  And  here  I  cannot  but  re- 
mark upon  the  excellent  understan- 
ding which  prevailed  between  the  hos- 
tile armies,  and  their  genuine  magna- 
nhnity  towards  one  another.    Many  a 


time  liavc  I  waded  half  aaroM  the  lit* 
tie  river,  on  the  opposite  baiJn  of 
wliich  the  enemy's  picquets  were 
posted,  whilst  they  came  down  in 
crowds  only  to  watch  my  sttcceM^ 
and  to  point  out  particular  pooli  or 
eddies  where  the  best  sport  was  to  be 
had.  On  such  occasions^  the  sole  pre* 
caution  which  I  took  was  to  dress  my^ 
self  in  scarlet,  and  then  I  might  ^- 
proach  within  a  few  yards  of  their  sen* 
tries  without  risk  of  molestation. 

It  fell  to  my  lot  one  morning  wUbt 
the  corps  lay  here,  to  go  out  m  com- 
mand of  a  foraging  party.  We  were 
directed  to  proceed  along  the  banks  of 
the  river, — to  bring  back  as  mudi 
green  corn,  or,  rather,  ripe  com,  fof 
though  unreaped,  the  com  was  per^ 
fectly  ripe, — as  our  horses  could  carry. 
On  this  occasion  I  had  charge  of 
twenty  men,  totally  unarmed,  and 
about  fifty  horses  and  mules ;  and,  I 
must  confess,  that  I  was  not  withoat 
apprehension  that  a  troop  of  Frencii 
cavalry  would  push  across  the  stream 
and  cut  us  on.  Of  course,  I  made 
every  disposition  for  a  hasty  retrea^ 
desiring  the  men  to  cast  loose  their 
led  animals,  should  any  such  event  oo- 
cur,  and  to  make  the  best  of  their 
way  to  the  picquets ;  but  happily  we 
were  iiermitted  to  cut  down  tne  maiie 
at  our  leisure,  and  to  return  with  it 
unmolested.  But  enough  of  these  de- 
tails,— as  soon  as  I  have  rdated  the 
particulars  of  an  excm^ion  which  a 
party  of  us  made  to  St  Sebastian's,  Ibr 
the  purpose  of  amusing,  as  we  best 
could,  the  period  of  inaction. 

I  have  already  stated,  that  the  dta^ 
del,  after  enduring  all  the  miseries  of 
a  bombardment  diuring  a  whole  week, 
finally  surrendered,  on  the  8th  of 
September.  It  was  now  the  15th,  when 
myself,  with  two  or  three  others — ^bcs 
log  desirous  of  examining  the  condi- 
tion of  a  place  which  had  held  out  so 
long  and  so  vigorously  against  the  ef- 
forts of  its  besiegers— mounted  our 
horses  soon  after  sunrise,  and  set 
forth.*  The  road  by  which  we  travel- 
led was  both  sound  and  level,  running  ' 
through  the  pass  of  Icun,  a  narrow 
winding  gorge,  overhung  on  both  sides 
by  rugged  precipices,  which,  in  some 
places,  ore  haraly  fifty  yards  apart. 
This  we  followed  for  aoont  twdve 
miles,  when,  striking  off  to  the  left^ 
we  made  our  way,  b^  a  sort  of  cross- 
road, over  hill  and  dale^  till  we  Cbnnd 
ooxMiWca  «snon%  ^  csi^basAa^  ^«Hsda. 


crown  the  heighu  immediately  above 
ihe  town.  We  had  directed  our  course 
Slithery  becauie  a  medical  friend^  who 
waa  kft  in  charge  of  such  of  the  wound- 
ed as  could  not  be  moved^  had  taken 
«p  his  quarters  here  in  a  large  farm- 
honse,  which  he  had  convert^  into  a 
temporary  hospital;  and  to  him  wc 
looked  for  beds  and  entertainment. 
Kor  were  we  disappointed ; — we  found 
bothy  uid  both  greatly  superior  in  qua- 
Htj  to  any  which  had  fallen  to  our 
Jot  sbice  we  landed. 
•  ^e  reader  will  easily  believe  that 
A  man  who  has  spent  some  of  the  best 
years  of  his  life  amid  scenes  of  violence 
and  bloodshed,  must  have  witnessed 
many  spectacles  highly  revolting  to 
ihe  pnrest  feelings  of  our  nature ;  but 
a  more  appalling  picture  of  war  passed 
by— of  war  in  its  darkest  colours, — 
those  which  distinguish  it  when  its 
din  is  over— than  was  presented  by 
St  Sebastians,  and  the  country  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  I  certainly  never 
bdield.  Whilst  an  anny  is  stationary 
hi  any  district,  you  are  wholly  uncon- 
■eious  of  the  work  of  devastation  which 
ia  proceeding — ^you  see  only  the  hurry 
md  pomp  of  hostile  operations.  But, 
wlwn  the  tide  has  rolled  on^  and  you 
Ktum  by  chance  to  the  spot  over 
which  it  has  last  swept,  the  effect  upon 
joar  own  mind  is  such,  as  cannot  even 
•be  imagined  by  him  who  has  not  ex- 
perienced it.  Little  more  than  a  week 
Dad  elapsed,  since  the  division  em- 
ploYcd  in  the  siege  of  St  Sebastians 
nad  moved  forward.  Their  trenches 
were  not  yet  filled  up,  nor  their  bat- 
teries demolished ;  yet  the  former  had, 
in  tome  places,  fallen  in  of  their  own 
accord,  and  the  latter  were  beginning 
to  crumble  to  pieces.  Wc  passed  them 
hff  however,  witliout  much  notice.  It 
waiy  indeed,  impossible  not  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  perfect  silence  which 
prevailed  wea  hi  more  awful  than  the 
baatle  and  stir  that  lately  prevailed 
there ;  whilst  the  dilapidated  condition 
of  the  convent,  and  of  the  few  cottages 
which  stood  near  it,  stripped  as  they 
weie  of  roofs,  doors,  and  windows,  and 
porforated  with  cannon  shot,  inspired 
tu,  now  that  they  were  deserted,  with 
aeuMtions  somewhat  gloomy.  But  these 
wore  trifling — a  mere  notning,  when 
oompared  with  the  feelings  which  a 
.▼iew  <rf  the  town  itself  excited. 

Ai  we  pursued  the  main  road,  and 

Mfpnmcbal  St  Sebastians  by  its  ordi- 

AD7  entnuHse,  wc  were  at  first  sur- 
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Srised  at  the  slight  dqp'cc  of  damage 
ono  to  its  fortifications  by  the  fire 
of  our  batteries.  The  walls  and  battle- 
ments beside  the  gateway  appeared 
wholly  uninjured,  the  very  embrasures 
being  hardly  defaced.  But  the  delu- 
sion grew  gradually  more  faint  as  we 
drew  nearer,  and  had  totally  vanished 
before  we  reached  the  glacis.  We 
found  the  draw-bridge  fallen  down 
across  the  ditch,  in  such  a  fashion, 
that  Ihe  endeavour  to  pass  it  was  not 
without  danger.  The  folding  gates 
were  torn  from  their  hinges,  one  lying 
fiat  upon  the  ground,  and  the  other 
leaning  agaiost  the  wall ;  whilst  our 
own  steps,  as  we  moved  along  the  arched 
passage,  sounded  loud  and  melancholy. 
Having  crossed  this,  wc  found  our- 
selves at  the  commencement  of  what 
had  once  been  the  principal  street  in 
the  place.  No  doubt  it  was,  in  its  day, 
both  neat  and  regular;  but  of  the 
houses,  nothing  more  remained  except 
the  outward  shells,  which,  however, 
appeared  to  be  of  an  uniform  height 
and  style  of  architecture.  As  far  as  I 
could  judge,  they  stood  five  stories 
from  the  ground,  and  were  faced  with 
a  sort  of  free- stone,  so  thoroughly 
blackened  and  defiled,  as  to  be  hardly 
cognizable.  The  street  itself  was,  more- 
over, choked  up  with  heaps  of  ruins, 
among  which  were  strewed  about  fVag- 
ments  of  household  furniture  aud 
clothing,  mixed  with  caps,  military 
accoutrements,  round  shot,  pieces  of 
shells,  and  all  the  other  implements 
of  strife.  Neither  were  there  wantine 
other  evidences  of  the  drama  which 
had  been  lately  acted  here,  in  the 
shape  of  dead  bodies,  putrefyins,  and 
infecting  the  air  with  the  most  horri- 
ble stench.  Of  living  creatures,  on 
the  other  hand,  not  one  was  to  be 
seen,  not  even  a  dog  or  a  cat ;  indeed, 
we  traversed  the  whole  city,  without 
meeting  more  than  six  human  beings. 
These,  from  their  dress  and  abject 
appearance,  struck  me  as  being  some 
of  the  inhabitants  who  had  survived 
the  assault.  They  looked  wild  and 
haggard^  and  moved  about  here  and 
there,  poking  among  the  ruins,  as  if 
they  were  either  in  si  arch  of  the  bodies 
of  their  slaughtered  relatives,  or  hoped 
to  find  some  little  renmant  of  their 
property.  I  remarked,  that  two  or 
three  of  them  carrieil  bags  over  their 
arms,  into  which  they  thrust  every 
trifling  article  of  cop)K-r  or  iron  which 
came  \n  xV\eix  v!a>f . 
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From  the  streets,  each  of  which  re- 
.  sembledy  in  every  particular,  that  which 
we  had  first  entered,  we  proceeded  to- 
wards the  breach,  where  a  dreadful 
spectacle  awaited  us.  We  found  it 
covered — literally  covered — with  frag* 
ments  of  dead  carcases,  to  bury  which 
it  was  evideut  that  no  effectual  attempt 
had  been  made.  I  afterwards  leamea, 
that  the  Spanish  corps  which  had  been 
left  to  perform  this  duty,  instead  of  bu- 
rying, endeavoured  to  bum  the  bodies ; 
and  hence  the  half-cousume<l  limbs 
and  trunks  which  were  scattered  about, 
the  efiluvia  arising  from  which  was 
beyond  conception  overpowering.  We 
were  heartily  glad  to  quit  this  part 
of  the  town,  and  hastened,  by  the 
nearest  covered  way,  to  the  Castle. 

Our  visit  to  it  soon  convinced  us, 
that  in  the  idea  which  we  had  formed 
of  its  vast  strength,  we  were  greatly 
deceived.  The  walls  were  so  feebly 
built,  that  in  some  places,  where  no 
shot  could  have  struck  them,  they 
were  rent  from  top  to  bottom  by  the 
recoil  of  the  guns  which  surmounted 
them.  About  twenty  heavy  pieces  of 
ordnance,  with  a  couple  of  mortars, 
composed  the  whole  artillery  of  the 
place;  whilst  there  was  not  a  single 
Iwmb-proof  building  in  it,  except  tne 
Governor's  house.  Aiarge  bake-house, 
indeed,  was  bomb-proof,  because  it 
was  hollowed  out  of  the  rock ;  but  the 
barracks  were  everywhere  perfora- 
ted and  in  ruins.  Tnat  the  garrison 
must  have  suffered  fearfully  during 
the  week's  bombardment,  everything 
in   and  about  Uie  place  gave  proor 


Many  holea  weie  duff  in  the  earthy  and 
covered  over  with  Urm  stones,  into 
which,  no  doubt,  the  soldiers  had  crept 
for  shelter ;  but  these  were  not  caps* 
ble  of  protecting  them,  at  least  in  suf- 
ficient numbers. 

Among  other  places,  we  strolled 
into  what  had  been  the  hospital.  It 
was  a  long  room,  containing,  perham; 
twenty  truckle  bedsteads,  all  of  whidl 
were  entire,  and  covered  with  itriir 
palliasses ;  of  these,  by  fkr  the  greater 
number  were  dyed  with  blood;  bat 
only  one  had  a  tenant.  We  approach* 
ed,  and  lifting  a  coarse  dieet  which 
covered  it,  we  found  the  body  of  a 
mere  youth,  evidently  not  more  than 
seventeen  years  of  age.  There  was  the 
mark  of  a  musket  ball  through  his 
breast ;  but  he  was  so  fresh— IimI  tn^ 
fered  so  little  from  the  effects  of  d6- 
cay,  that  we  found  he  had  been  left  to 
perish  of  neglect. — I  trust  we  were 
mistaken.  We  covered  him  up  again, 
and  quilted  the  place. 

We  had  now  gratified  our  curiosity 
to  the  full,  and  turned  our  backs  upon 
St  Sebastians,  not  without  a  chilling 
sense  of  the  horrible  points  in  onr 
profession.  But  this  gradually  wort 
off  as  we  approached  the  quarters  of 
our  host,  and  soon  gave  place  to  the 
more  cheering  influence  of  a  substan* 
tial  dinner,  and  a  few  cups  of  indif- 
ferently good  wine.  We  slept  soundly 
after  our  day's  joumev,  and,  starting 
next  morning  with  tne  lark,  we  re- 
turned to  our  beautiful  encampment 
above  Irun. 
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Thus  passed  nearly  four  weeks,  the 
weather  varying,  as  at  this  season  it  is 
everywhere  liable  to  vary,  from  wet  to 
dry,  and  from  storm  to  calm.  The 
troops  worked  sedulously  at  the  re- 
doubts, till  no  fewer  than  seven-and- 
thirty,  commanding  and  flanking  all 
the  most  assailable  points  between 
Fontarabia  and  the  Foundery,  were 
completed.  For  my  owA  part,  I  pur- 
sued my  ordinary  routine,  shooting  or 
fishing  all  day  long,  whenever  leisure 
was  anbrded,  or  rambling  about  amid 
scenery,  grand  beyond  all  power  of 
language  to  describe.  In  one  of  these 
excursions,  I  stumbled  up<m  another 
cave,  similar,  in  all  respects,  to  those 
which  I  had  befbre  been  liindered  iWrni 


exploring.  Determined  not  to  be  dis* 
appointed  this  time,  I  returned  imme^ 
diately  to  the  camp,  where,  providing 
myself  with  a  dark  lantern,  and  taking 
a  drawn  sword  in  my  hand,  I  hasten- 
ed back  to  the  spot.  As  I  drew  near, 
the  thought  that  very  possibly  it  might 
be  a  harbour  for  wolves,  came  acrosa 
me,  and  half  tempted  me  to  stifle  my 
curiosity;  but  curiosity  overpowavea 
caution,  and  I  entered.  Like  moat 
adventures  of  the  kind,  mine  waa 
wholly  without  danger.  The  eav* 
proved,  as  I  suspected  it  would,  to  he 
a  deserted  mine,  extending  aefcnl 
hundred  feet  under-ground,  and  cnA* 
ing  in  a  \i«v^  ^  raSE^^i^^wkM  S^iwl 
had  |i>^«Hk  n%'^  ixA^^A^o^Sw!^ 
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pngreis.  I  found  in  ii  only  an  old 
won  three-legged  pot,  which  I  brought 
away  with  me,  as  a  trophy  of  my  hardi- 

1 1  was  now  the  fifth  of  October^  and  in 
■pite  of  numerous  rumours  of  a  move- 
mcnty  the  army  still  remained  quiet. 
Maxihal  Soult^  however^  appeared 
Iblly  to  expect  our  advanoe,  for  he 
enued  a  number  of  hand-bills  to  be 
•eattered  through  the  camp>  by  the 
market  people,  most  of  whom  were  in 
hii  pay,  warning  us,  that  Gascony  had 
liaen  en  masse  ;  and  that  if  we  dared 
to  violate  the  sacred  soil,  every  man 
who  ventured  beyond  the  camp  would 
undoubtedly  be  murdered.  These 
band-bills  were  printed  in  French  and 
Spanish ;  and  they  came  in,  in  increa^- 
aed  quantities,  about  the  time  that  in- 
tdligence  of  Bonaparte's  disastrous 
cnnpaign  in  Russia  reached  us.  Of 
eomse,  we  paid  to  them  no  attention 
whatever,  nor  had  they  the  roost  re- 
mote efibct  in  determining  the  plans 
of  our  leader,  who  probably  knew,  as 
well  as  die  French  general,  now  affairs 
really  stood. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  5th,  the 
6th,  or  the  7th  of  October.  The  first 
of  these  days  I  had  spent  among  the 
woods,  and  returned  to  my  tent  in  the 
evening,  with  a  tolerably  well- stored 
gune-ba^;  but  though  fagged  with 
my  morning  exercise,  I  couldnot  sleep. 
After  tossing  about  upon  my  blanket, 
till  near  midniflbt,  1  rose,  and,  pull- 
ing on  my  clothes,  walked  out.  The 
moon  was  shining  in  cloudless  majesty, 
and  lighted  up  a  scene  such  as  I  never 
looked  upon  before,  and  shall  pro- 
bably never  look  upon  again.  I  nad 
admired  the  situation  of  our  camp 
during  the  day,  as  it  well  deserved ; 
but  men  I  viewed  it  by  moonlight, 
*-Uie  tents  moist  with  dew,  and  glit- 
tering in  the  silver  rays  which  fell 
upon  them,  with  a  grove  of  dwarf  oaks 
partly  shading  them,  and  the  stupend- 
ona  ciifi  distinctly  visible  in  the  back 
ground,  I  thought,  and  I  think  now, 
uat  the  eye  of  man  never  beheld  a 
•cene  more  romantic  or  more  beautiful. 
Tliere  was  just  breeze  enough  to  pro- 
dtioe  a  alight  waving  of  the  branches, 
wluch,  joined  to  the  increasing  roar  of 
a  little  waterfall  at  no  great  distance, 
and  the  occasional  voice  of  a  sentinel, 
who  challenged  as  any  one  apnroached 
hk  post,  pnxluccd  an  efi^t  altogether 
iao  powerful  for  mc  to  portray,  at 
ihiraisiaDce  of  time,  even  to  myself. 
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I  walked  about  for  two  hours,  perfect- 
ly enchanted,  though  I  could  hot  help 
thinking,  that  thousands  who  slept  se- 
curely under  that  moon's  rays,  would 
aleep  far  more  soundly  under  the  rays 
of  another. 

I  returned  to  my  couch  of  fern 
about  two  in  the  morning,  and  slept, 
or  Father  dosed,  till  day-break  ;  then, 
having  waited  the  usual  time  under 
arms  with  the  men,  I  set  off  again, 
with  my  dog  and  gun,  to  the  moun- 
tains. But  I  was  weary  with  last 
night's  watching,  and  a  friend,  in  some- 
thing of  my  own  turn  of  mind,  over- 
taking me,  we  sat  down  to  bask  in  the 
sun,  upon  a  lofty  rock  which  over- 
looked the  camp.  There  wc  remained 
till  the  collecting  clouds  warned  us  of 
a  coming  storm ;  when,  hurrying 
home,  the  information  so  long  expect- 
ed was  communicated  to  us,  namely, 
that  we  were  to  attack  on  the  mor- 
row. 

I  am  no  fire-eater,  nor  ever  profess- 
ed to  be  one ;  but  I  confess  tnat  the 
news  produced  in  me  very  pleasurable 
sensations.  We  had  been  stationary, 
in  our  present  position,  so  long,  that 
all  the  objects  around  had  become  fa- 
miliar, and  variety  is  everything  in  the 
life  of  a  soldier.  Besides,  there  was 
the  idea  of  invading  France,  an  idea 
which,  a  few  years  l^fore,  would  have 
been  scouted  as  visionary;  this  created 
a  degree  of  excitement  highly  anima- 
ting. Not  that  I  was  thougntless  of 
what  might  be  my  own  fate ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  never  yet  went  into  action 
without  making  up  my  mind  before 
hand,  for  the  worst.  But  you  become 
so  fiuniliarizcd  with  death,  after  you 
have  spent  a  few  months  amid  such 
scenes  as  I  had  lately  witnessed,  that 
it  loses  most  of  its  terrors,  and  is 
considered,  only  as  a  blank  is  consider- 
ed in  the  lottery  of  which  you  may 
have  purchased  a  ticket.  It  may  come 
and  go,  why,  there  is  no  help  for  it ; 
but  you  may  escape,  and  then  there 
are  new  scenes  to  be  witnessed,  and 
new  adventures  to  go  through. 

As  the  attack  was  to  be  made  at  an 
early  hour,  the  troops  were  ordered  to 
lie  down  as  soon  after  dark  as  possible, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  fresh,  and 
in  good  spirits  for  the  work  of  to- 
moiTow.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  clouds 
continued  to  collect  over  the  whole 
face  of  the  sky,  and  the  extreme  sul- 
triness of  tlic  atmosphere  indicated  an 
approafibhm;  JhxipAgt-^toirBu  Thoiun 
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went  down,  lowering  and  ominoiiBlyy 
but  it  was  not  till  the  first  night-relief 
had  been  planted,  that  is,  al^ut  eight 
or  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  that  the 
storm  burst  upon  us.  Then  indeed  it 
came,  and  witn  a  degree  of  sublimity 
which  accompanies  such  a  storm,  only 
amid  such  scenery.  The  lightning 
was  more  vivid  than  any  which  I  re- 
collect ever  to  have  seen,  and  the  peals 
of  thunder,  echoed  back  as  they  were 
by  the  rocks  and  mountains  around, 
sounded  more  like  one  continued  rend- 
ing of  the  elements,  than  the  inter- 
mitted discharges  of  an  electric  cloud. 
Happily,  little  or  no  rain  fell,  at  least 
for  a  time,  by  which  means  I  was  en- 
abled to  sit  at  the  door  of  my  tent  and 
watch  the  storm,  nor  have  I  been  fre- 
quently more  delighted  than  with  its 
progress. 

Immediately  opposite  to  where  I  sat, 
was  a  valley  or  glen,  beautiful!  v  wood- 
ed ;  at  the  bottom  of  which  no  wed  a 
little  rivulet,  which  came  from  the 
waterfall  already  alluded  to.  This  was 
completely  laid  open  to  me  at  every 
flash,  as  well  as  the  whole  side  of  the 
mountain  beyond  it;  near  the  sum- 
mit of  which,  a  body  of  Spanish  sol- 
diers were  posted  in  a  lonely  cottage. 
It  was  exceedingly  curious  to  catch 
sight  of  this  hut,  with  warlike  figures 
moving  about  it,  and  arms  piled  be- 
side it;  of  the  bold  heights  around, 
with  the  stream  tumbling  from  its 
rocky  bed,  and  the  thick  groves,  and 
the  white  tents->-and  then,  to  have  the 
whole  hidden  from  you  in  a  moment. 
I  sat  and  feasted  my  eyes,  till  the  rain 
began  to  descend;  when  the  storm 
gradually  abating,  I  stretched  myself 
on  the  ground,  and  without  undress- 
inff,  wrapt  myself  in  my  cloak,  and  fell 
asleep. 

It  was,  as  nearly  as  I  can  now  re- 
collect, about  four  o'clock  next  room- 
ing, when  I  was  roused  from  my  slum- 
ber by  the  orderly  serjcant  of  the  com- 
pany. By  this  time  the  storm  had 
completely  passed  away,  and  the  stars 
were  shining  in  a  sky  perfectly  cloud- 
less. The  moon  had,  however,  gone 
down,  nor  was  there  any  other  light 
except  what  they  afforded,  to  aid  the 
red  glare  from  the  decaying  fires, 
which,  for  want  of  fuel,  were  fast  dy- 
ing out.  The  efiect  of  Uiis  dull  light, 
as  it  fell  upon  the  soldiers,  mustering 
in  solemn  silence,  was  exceedingly 
fine.  You  couJd  not  distioguish  either 
the  anif(»m  or  the  fettures  of  the 
Vol.  XV JL 


men ;  you  taw  only  groups  coUecting 
together,  with  arms  in  their  handa  ; 
and  it  was  impossible  not  to  associate 
in  your  own  mind  the  idea  of  banditti^ 
rather  than  of  regular  troops,  with  the 
wild  forest  scenery  around.  Of  courae» 
I  started  to  my  feet  at  the  first  sum- 
mons; and  having  buokled  on  my 
sabre,  stowed  away  some  cold  meat, 
biscuit,  and  rum,  in  a  haversack,  and 
placed  it,  with  my  cloak,  across  the 
back  of  my  horse,  and  swallowed  a 
cup  or  two  of  coffee,  I  felt  myself 
ready  and  willing  for  any  kind  of  ser- 
vice whatever. 

In  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  the  corps  was  under  arms,  and 
each  man  in  his  place.  We  had  al* 
ready  been  joined  by  two  other  batt»* 
lions,  forming  a  brigade  of  about  fif- 
teen hundred  men ;  and  about  an  hour 
before  sun-rise,  just  as  the  first  streaka 
of  dawn  were  appearing  in  the  east, 
the  word  was  given  to  march.  Our 
tents  were  not,  on  this  occasion,  struck. 
They  were  left  standing,  with  the  bag- 
gage and  mules,  under  the  protection 
of  a  guard,  for  the  purpose  of  decei- 
ving the  enemy's  picquets,  in  whoae 
view  they  were  exposed,  with  the  be- 
lief that  nothing  was  going  forward. 
This  measure  was  rendered  necessary, 
because  the  state  of  the  tide  promised 
not  to  admit  of  our  fording  the  river 
till  past  seven  o'clock ;  long  before 
which  hpur  broad  day-light  would  set 
in ;  and  hence,  the  whole  object  of 
our  earlv  movement  was  to  gain,  un- 
observed, a  sort  of  hollow,  close  to  the 
banks  of  the  Bidaossa,  from  which,  aa 
soon  as  the  stream  should  be  passable, 
we  might  emerge. 

As  we  moved  in  profound  silence, 
we  reached  our  place  of  ambuscade 
without  creating  the  smallest  alarm  ; 
where  we  laid  ourselves  down  upon 
the  ground,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
more  effectually  avoiding  a  display, 
and  of  taking  as  much  rest  as  possible. 
Whilst  lying  here,  we  listened,  with 
eager  curiosity,  to  the  distant  tread  of 
feet,  which  marked  the  coming  up  of 
other  divisions,  and  to  the  lumbering 
sound  of  the  artillery,  as  it  rolled 
along  the  high  road.  The  latter  in- 
creased upon  us  every  moment,  till  at 
length  three  ponderous  eighteen^poun- 
ders  reached  the  hollow,  and  began  to 
ascend  the  rising  ground  immediately 
in  front  of  ua.  TJt«»fe  -^^t^  ^Jaww^'v^ 
baUerf ,  lo  %a  \ki  cotkkmwA.  ^^fc  ^«A 
acTOBB  ^Y^di  a.  %\ftXi^\sfA^,  "m*^  ' 
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mlmi^  was  thrown  ;  and  by  which  we 
kneWj  from  the  position  which  we 
now  occupied^  that  we  were  destined 
to  proceed.  By  what  infatuation  it 
arote,  that  all  those  preparations  ex- 
cited no  suspicion  among  the  enemy^ 
whose  sentinels  were  scarce  halt'  mus- 
ket-shot distant,  I  know  not ;  but  the 
event  proved,  that  they  cxprcted,  this 
morning,  anything  ratl^cr  than  an  at- 
tack. 

Befbre  I  proceed  to  describe  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  battle,  I  must  en- 
deavour to  convey  to  the  minds  of  my 
non-military  readers  something  like  a 
dear  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  posi- 
tion occupied  by  the  right  of  the 
French  army.  I  have  already  said, 
that  its  extreme  flank  rested  upon  the 
•ea.  Its  more  central  brigades  occu- 
med  a  chain  of  heights,  not,  indeed, 
deserving  of  the  name  of  mountains, 
but  still  sufficiently  steep  to  check  the 
progress  of  an  advancing  force,  and 
rail  of  natural  inequalities,  well  adapt- 
ed to  cover  the  defenders  from  the 
fire  of  the  assailants.  Along  the  face 
of  these  heights  is  built  the  straggling 
village  of  Andage ;  and  immediately 
in  front  of  them  runs  the  frith  or 
mouth  of  the  Bidaossa,  fordable  only 
in 'two  points,  one  opposite  to  Font- 
arabia,  and  the  other  in  the  direction 
of  the  main  road.  Close  to  the  French 
bank  of  the  river,  is  a  grove,  or  strip 
of  willows,  with  several  vineyards,  and 
other  enclosures,  admirably  calculated 
for  skirmishers  ;  whilst  the  ford,  be- 
side the  ruined  bridge,  the  only  one 
by  which  artillery  could  pass,  was 
completely  commanded  by  a  fortified 
house,  or  iete-du-pont,  filled  with  in- 
fantry. The  main  road,  again,  on  the 
French  side  of  the  river,  winds  among 
overhanging  precipices,  not,  indeed, 
so  ragged  as  those  in  the  pass  of  Irun, 
but  siifficiently  bold  to  place  troops 
which  might  occupy  them  in  compara- 
tive security,  and  to  render  one  nun- 
dred  resolute  men  more  than  a  match 
for  a  thousand  who  might  attack 
them.  Yet  these  were  the  ifiost  as- 
sailable points  in  the  whole  position, 
all  beyond  the  road  being  little  else 
than  perpendicular  cliffs,  sliaggy  with 
pine  and  ash  trees. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  ground 

which  we  were  commanded  to  carry. 

As  day  dawned,  I  could  distinctly  see 

that  the  old  town  of  Fontarabia  was 

£/M  with  British  soJdiera.   The  fifth 

diyia<m,  which  had  borne  the  brunt 
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of  the  late  siege,  and  which,  since 
the  issue  of  their  labours,  had  been 
permitted  to  rest  somewhat  in  the 
rear,  had  been  moved  up  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening;  and  reaching  Font- 
arabia a  little  before  midnight,  had 
spent  some  hours  in  the  streets.  Im- 
mediately in  rear  of  ourselves,  again, 
and  in  the  streets  of  Irun,  about  eight 
thousand  of  the  guards  and  of  the  Ger- 
man legion  were  reposing;  whilst  a 
brigade  of  cavalry  just  showed  its 
leading  file,  at  a  turning  in  the  main 
road,  and  a  couple  of  nine-pounders 
stood  close  beside  them.  It  was  alto- 
gether a  beautiful  and  an  animating 
sight,  not  fewer  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  British  and  Portuguese  troops 
being  distinguishable  at  a  single  glance. 

Away  to  our  right,  and  on  the  tops 
of  San  Marcial,  the  Spanish  divisions 
took  their  stations ;  nor  could  I  avoid 
drawing  something  like  an  invidious 
comparison  between  them  and  their 
gallant  allies.  Half  clothed,  and  bad- 
ly fed,  though  sufficiently  armed, 
their  appearance  certainly  promised 
no  more  than  their  actions,  for  the 
most  part,  verified.  Not  that  the  Span- 
ish peasantry  arc  deficient  in  personal 
courage,  (and  their  soldiers  were,  gene- 
rally speaking,  no  other  than,  peasants 
with  muskets  in  their  hands,)  but 
their  corps  were  so  miserably  officer- 
ed, and  their  commissuriot  so  misera- 
bly supplied,  that  the  chief  matter  of 
surprise  is,  how  they  came  to  fight  at 
all.  Even  at  this  period  of  the  war, 
when  their  country  might  be  said  to  be 
completely  freed  from  the  invader,  the 
principal  subsistence  of  the  Spanish 
army  consisted  in  the  heads  of  Indian 
com,  which  they  gathered  for  them- 
selves in  the  fr^lds,  and  cooked,  by 
roasting  them  over  their  fires. 

It  will  readily  be  i manned,  that  we 
watched  the  gradual  fall  of  the  river 
with  intense  anxiety,  turning  our 
glasses  ever  and  anon  towards  the 
French  lines,  throughout  which  all 
remained  most  unaccountably  quiet. 
At  length  a  movement  could  be  dis- 
tinguished among  the  troops  which 
occupied  Fontarabia.  Their  skir- 
mishers began  to  emerge  from  under 
cover  of  the  houses,  and  to  approach 
the  river,  when  instantly  the  three 
eighteen-pounders  opened  from  the 
heights  above  us.  This  was  the  signal 
for  a  general  advance.  Our  column, 
\ikew\ic,  ihtew  cs\iX.  \\ft  ikvcmiahers, 
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were  aluted  by  a  sharp  fire  of  mus- 
ketry f^m  the  enemy's  picqoets,  and 
from  the  garrison  of  the  tete-^U'pont. 
But  the  hitter  was  speedily  abandon- 
ed as  our  people  pressed  through  the 
stream^  and  our  artillery  kept  up  an 
incessant  discharge  of  round  and  grape 
shot  upon  it. 

Tliii  French  picquets  were  driyen 
in,  and  our  troops  established  on  the 
opposite  bank,  with  hardly  any  loss  on 
our  part,  though  those  who  crossed  by 
Fonurabia  were  obliged  to  hold  their 
firelocks  and  cartouch-boxcs  over  their 
heatls,  to  keep  tliem  dry ;  and  the  wa- 
ter reached  nearly  above  the  knees  be- 
side the  bridge.  The  alarm  hod,  how- 
ever, been  communicated  to  the  co- 
lumns in  rear,  which  hastily  formed 
upon  the  heights,  and  endeavoured, 
but  in  vain,  to  keep  possession  of  An- 
dage.  That  village  was  carried  in  gal- 
lant style  by  a  brigade  of  the  fifth  di- 
vision, whilst  the  first,  moving  steadily 
along  the  road,  dislodged  from  their 
post  the  garrison  of  the  hills  which 
commanded  it,  and  crowned  theheights 
almost  without  opposition.   A  general 

?anic  seemed  to  have  seized  the  enemy, 
nstcad  of  boldly  charging  us,  as  we 
moved  forward  in  column,  they  fired 
their  pieces,  and  fled  without  pausing 
to  reload  them,  nor  was  anythmg  like 
a  determined  stand  attempted,  till  all 
their  works  had  fallen  into  our  hands, 
and  much  of  their  artillery  was  taken. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  perfect,  and  yet 
extraordinary  surprises,  which  I  ever 
beheld. 

There  were  not,  however,  wanting 
many  brave  fellows  among  the  French 
officers,  who  exerted  themselves  stre- 
nuously to  rally  their  terrified  com- 
rades, and  to  restore  the  battle.  Among 
these  I  remarked  one  in  particular. 
He  was  on  horseback ;  and,  riding 
among  a  flying  battalion,  he  used 
every  means  which  threat  and  entrea- 
ty could  produce,  to  stop  them  ;  and 
he  succeeded.  The  battalion  paused, 
its  example  was  followed  by  others, 
and  in  five  minutes  a  well-formed  line 
occupied  what  looked  like  the  last  of 
a  range  of  green  hills,  on  the  other 
side  of  a  viuley  which  we  were  de- 
scending. 

This  sudden  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  enetny  was  met  by  a  correspond- 
ing formation  on  ours;  we  wneeled 
into  line  and  advanced.  Not  a  word 
was  spoken^  nor  a  shot  fired,  till  out 
iroop&  bad  reached  nearly  half  way 


across  tlie  little  hollow,  when  Um 
French,  raising  one  of  their  diacord 
ant  yells, — a  sort  of  shout,  in  whiet 
every  man  halloos  for  himself,  with- 
out regard  to  tlie  tone  or  time  of  thoM 
about  him— fired  a  vollev.  It  was  wel 
directed,  and  did  considerable  execa* 
tion ;  but  it  checked  not  our  approidi 
for  a  moment.  Our  men  rephed  to  il 
with  a  hearty  British  cheer,  and  gi- 
ving them  back  their  fire,  rushed  on 
to  the  charge. 

In  this  they  were  met  with  great 
spirit  by  the  enemy.  I  remarked  the 
same  individual,  wno  had  first  stopped 
their  flight,  ride  along  the  front  of  nil 
men,  and  animate  them  to  their  dutTj 
nor  was  it  without  very  considerauc 
difficulty,  and  after  having  exchanged 
several  discharges  of  musketry,  toat 
we  succeeded  in  getting  within  char- 
ging distance.  Then,  indeed,  anotha 
cheer  was  given,  and  the  French,  with- 
out waiting  for  tlie  rush,  once  more 
broke  their  ranks  and  fled.  Theti 
leader  was  still  as  active  as  before. 
He  rode  among  the  men,  reproach- 
ed, exhorted,  and  even  strucK  thoic 
near  him  with  his  sword,  and  he  wai 
once  more  about  to  restore  order,  when 
he  fell.  In  an  instant,  however,  he 
rose  again  and  mounted  another  honej 
but  he  had  hardly  done  so  when  a  ball 
took  effect  in  his  neck,  and  he  dropped 
dead.  The  fall  of  this  one  man  deci- 
ded the  day  upon  tlie  heights  of  An- 
dage.  The  French  troops  lost  all  or- 
der and  all  discipline,  and  making 
their  way  to  the  rear,  each  by  himaeS 
as  he  best  could,  they  left  us  in  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  field. 

On  the  right  of  our  army,  howeveTj 
and  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  enemyj 
a  much  more  determined  opposition 
was  offered.  There  Soult  had  added 
to  the  natural  strength  of  his  positionj 
by  throwing  up  redoubts  and  batteriei 
upon  every  commanding  point,  and 
hence,  it  was  not  without  suffering  a 
very  considerable  loss,  that  the  lighl 
division  succeeded  in  turning  it.  Al] 
attempts,  indeed,  to  carry  the  Her- 
mitage, failed,  though  they  were  re- 
newed with  the  most  danng  resolu- 
tion, till  a  late  hour  in  the  night 
But  of  the  operations  of  the  army  in 
these  quartera,  I  could  see  nothing; 
and  therefore  I  will  not  attempt  U 
describe  them. 

The  day  was  far  spent  when  oui 

mil  M  VViSbL  fki^MvDdi,, 
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cd  to  hilt^  and  to  lie  down  in  brigades  excitement  which  had  penraded  oar 
■nd  diviiiona  along  the  heights  which  minds  daring  the  day. 
the  enemy  had  abandoned.  With  us  Our  loss,  I  mean  the  loss  of  the 
■Q  was  now  perfectly  quiet :  but  the  com  to  which  I  was  attached^  chan- 
loar  of  musketry,  and  the  thunder  of  cea  to  be  trifling.  No  particular  com- 
tfae  cannon,  still  sounded  on  our  right,  panion^  or  intimate  acquaintance  of 
Am  the  darkness  set  in,  too^  the  flashes  mine  at  least,  had  fallen,  consequent- 
beeame  every  moment  more  and  more  ly  there  was  nothing  to  destroy  the 
conspicuous,  and  produced,  on  account  feeling  of  pure  delight,  which  the 
of  the  great  unevenness  of  the  ground,  meanest  individual  in  an  army  expe- 
a  remarkably  beautiful  effect.  Repeat-  riences  when  that  army  has  triumph- 
ed assaults  being  still  made  upon  the  ed ;  nor  do  I  recollect  many  happier 
Hcnnitage  rock,  the  whole  side  of  that  moments  of  my  life,  than  when  I 
eooical  hill  seemed  in  a  blaze,  whilst  stretched  myself  this  evening  beside  a 
every  valley  and  eminence  around  it  Are,  near  my  friend  Graham,  to  chat 
sparkled  from  time  to  time  like  the  over  the  occurrences  of  the  day.  The 
hills  and  valleys  of  a  tropical  climate,  Quarter-master  coming  up  soon  after 
when  the  flre-flies  are  out  in  millions,  with  a  supply  of  provisions  and  rum. 
Nor  were  other  and  stronger  lights  added,  indeed,  not  a  little  to  my  satia« 
wanting.  Our  troops,  in  the  hurry  of  faction,  for  the  stock  which  I  had  pro- 
the  battle,  had  set  fire  to  the  huts  of  vided  in  the  morning  was  long  ago  dis- 
tfae  French  soldiers,  which  now  burst  posed  of  among  those  who  had  been 
ftrth,  and  cast  a  strong  glare  over  the  less  provident ;  and  my  meal  was  foi- 
entire  extent  of  the  field.  On  the  lowal  by  a  sleep,  such  as  kings  might 
whole  it  was  a  glorious  scene,  and  envy,  though  the  heavens  were  my  ca« 
ttnded  much  to  keep  up  the  degree  of  nopy,  and  the  green  turf  was  my  bed. 


Chapter  VII. 

About  an  hour  after  sunrise,  on  the  high  road,  and  soon  gave  to  the  spot 

IbUowing  morning,  the  tents  and  bag-  wnich  they  occupied  the  appearance 

gase,  wmch  had  fieen  left  on  the  Spa-  of  a  settled  village  during  tne  season 

idui  side  of  the  river,  came  up ;  and  of  a  fair,  when  booths,  and  caravans 

we  were  once  more  enabled  to  shelter  of  wild-beasts,  crowd  its  little  street, 

oonelves  against  the  inclemency  of  the  This  village  became,  before  long,  a 

weather.    And  it  was  well  that  their  favourite  resort  of  the  idle,  and  of 

arrival  was  not  longer  deferred,  for  we  such  as  still  retained  a  few  dollars  in 

had-hardly  time  to  pitch  the  former,  their  purses,  and  many  were  the  bottles 

when  a  heavy  storm  of  wind  and  rain  of  nominal  brown-stout  which,  night 

began,  which,  lasting  with  little  inter-  after  night,  were  consumed  at  the  sign 

mission  during  two  whole  days,  render-  of  the  "  Jolly  Soldier."  ' 
ed  our  situation  the  reverse  of  agree-        I  hanlly  recollect  any  period  of  my 

able.  The  position  which  we  occupied,  active  life  more  devoia  of  interesting 

was,  moreover,  exceedingly  exposed,  occurrences,  than  that  which  interve- 

oar  camp  stretching  along  the  ridge  of  ned  between  the  crossing  of  the  Spa- 

a  bleak  hill,  totally  bare  of  every  de-  nish  border,  and  the  advance  of  the 

seription  of  wood;  indeed,  the  only  army  towards  Bay  onne.  We  continued 

fuel  now  within  our  reach,  consisted  on  the  heights  of  Andage,  from  the 

of  fune,  the  green  and  prickly  parts  8th  of  October  till  the  9th  of  Novem- 

of  which  we  chopped  and  gave  as  fo-  her,  during  the  greater  part  of  which 

nge  to  our  horses,  whilst  the  stems  time  the  weather  was  uncommonly  sc- 

and  smaller  branches  supplied  us  with  vere,  cold  showers  of  rain  unceasingly 

▼ery  indifferent  material  for  our  fires.  falKng,  and  tremendous  gusts  of  wind 

The  left  column  of  the  army  had  prevailing ;  indeed,  we  began  to  fear 

not  long  established  itself  in  France,  at  last,  that  nothing  more  would  be 

when  crowds  of  suttlcrs,  and  other  done  this  season,  and  that  we  should 

camp-followers,  began  to   pour  in.  dther  retire  to  the  towns  of  Irun  and 

These  persons,  taking  possession  of  Fotitarabia,  or  spend  the  winter  an- 

guch  of  the  enemy's  huts  aa  had  esca-  der  csiivass.    That  we  were  wantonly 

jied  the  vidence  of  our  soldiers,  open-  kept  here,  no  one  imaf;ined.    On  the 

mtibdrMiwpB  ia  doe  ionn  aloiig  the  oontmy,  we  wcie  cyuJut  awvn,  ^Cqan. 
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nothing  bat  the  protracted  fall  of 
PampeTuna  hindered  our  advance,  and 
joyful  was  the  news  which  at  len^ 
reached  us,  that  that  important  city 
had  surrendered. 

Of  course,  I  did  not  confine  myself 
to  my  tent,  or  within  the  bounds  of 
the  camp,  all  this  while.  I  shot  and 
fished,  as  usual — made  excursions  to 
the  rear  and  to  the  front,  as  the  hu- 
mour directed,  and  adopted  every  or- 
dinary expedient  to  kill  time.  On  these 
occasions  adventures  were  not  always 
wanting,  but  they  were  for  the  most 
part  such  as  would  excite  but  little 
interest  were  they  repeated.  I  recol- 
lect one,  however,  which  deserves  nar- 
ration, more  perhaps  than  the  others, 
and  that  I  will  detail* 

Whilst  the  British  army  occupied 
its  position  along  the  Spanish  bank 
of  tne  Bidaossa,  a  vast  number  of  d^ 
sertions  took  place;  insomuch  as  to 
cause  a  serious  diminution  of  its 
strength.  As  this  was  an  event  which 
had  but  rarely  occurred  before,  many 
opinions  were  hazarded  as  to  its  cauae. 
For  my  own  part,  I  attributed  it  en- 
tirely to  the  operation  of  superstitious 
terror  on  the  minds  of  the  men,  and 
for  this  reason.  It  is  generally  the 
custom,  in  planting  sentinels  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  an  enemy — to 
station  them  in  pairs,  so  that  one  may 
patrol  as  far  as  the  next  po«t,  whilst 
the  other  remainssteady  on  nis  ground. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  wish  of  giving  greater 
confidence  to  the  men  themselves,  may 
have  some  weight  in  dictating  thie 
measure ;  at  all  events,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  produces  this  efiect. 
Such,  however,  was  the  nature  of  the 
ground  covered  by  our  picqucts  among 
the  Pyrenees,  that  in  many  plaoea 
there  was  hardly  room  for  a  couple  of 
sentinels  to  occupy  a  single  poat, 
whilst  it  was  only  at  the  mouths  of 
the  various  passes  that  two  were  more 
desirable  than  one  for  securing  the 
safety  of  the  army.  Rugged  as  the 
country  was,  however,  almost  every 
foot  of  it  had  been  the  scene  of  action, 
whilst  the  dead,  falling  among  rocka 
and  diffd,  were  left,  in  various  instan- 
ces, from  necessity,  unburied ;  and  ex- 
actly in  those  parts  where  the  dead  lay 
unburied,  sinne  sentinds  were  plant- 
ed. That  both  soldiers  and  sailors  are 
frequently  superstitioua,  every  jperson 
knows;  nor  can  it  be  pleasant  for  the 
stroi^est  minded  amoDg  them  to  spend 
two  or  three  homn  of  a  atonDy  night 


beside  a  mangled  and  half-devcrarad 
carcase ;  indenl  I  have  been  myself^ 
more  than  once,  remonstrated  with, 
for  desiring  as  brave  a  fellow  as  any  in 
the  corps,  to  keep  guard  near  one  of 
his  fallen  comrades.  "  I  don't  care 
for  living  men," said  the  soldier;  ''bnt, 
for  Godsake,  sir,  don't  keep  me  beside 
him ;"  and  wherever  I  could  jrield  te 
the  remonstrance,  I  invariably  did  ach 
My  own  opinion,  therefore,  was,  thai 
many  of  our  sentries  became  ao  over-i 
powered  by  superstition,  that  they 
could  not  keep  their  ground.  Thej 
knew,  however,  that  if  they  returned 
to  the  picquet,  a  severe  punishment 
awaiteci  them ;  and  hence  they  went 
over  to  the  enemy,  rather  than  endure 
the  misery  of  a  diseased  imagination. 

As  a  proof  that  my  notions  were  cor- 
rect, it  was  remarked,  that  the  army 
had  no  sooner  descended  from  tlie 
mountains,  and  taken  up  a  poaiticNft 
which  required  a  chain  of  douole  sen^ 
tinels  to  be  renewed,  than  desertion  in 
a  very  great  degree  ceased.  A  few  in« 
stances,  indeed,  still  occurred,  as  will 
always  be  the  case  where  men  of  all 
tempers  are  brought  together,  as  in  an 
army;  but  they  bore  not  the  propor- 
tion of  one  to  twenty  towards  thoee 
which  took  place  among  the  Pjrreneei. 
To  put  a  stop  to  this  entirely,  a  severe 
order  waa  issued,  positively  prohibit- 
ing  every  man  from  passing  the  advaa* 
oed  videttes ;  and  it  was  declared,  that 
whoever  was  caught  on  what  is  termed 
the  neutral  ground — that  ia,  on  the 
ground  between  the  enemy's  out-noati 
and  our  own,  should  hencefbrtn  be 
treated  as  a  deserter. 

1  had  ridden  towarda  the  front  one 
morning,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  e 
friend  in  the  5th  diviaion,  when  I 
learned,  that  three  men  had  been  aei- 
zed  a  few  days  before,  half-way  be« 
tween  the  two  chains  of  posts,  uid 
that  one  of  them  had  confessed  that 
their  intention  was  to  desert  A  court- 
martial  waa  immediately  ordered ;  the 
prisoners  were  condemned  to  be  shot ; 
and  thia  waa  the  day  on  which  the 
sentence  waa  to  be  earned  into  execo* 
tion.  I  consequently  found  the  divi- 
sion, on  my  arrival,  getting  under 
arms ;  and  being  informed  of  the  dr- 
cumstancea,  I  determined,  after  a  abort 
struggle  with  my  weaker  feelings^  le 
witness  the  proceeding. 

and  UnvKemN««^iM9uuS^  '^^^■^^^Ci 
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naiu,  withont  fpeaking  a  word ;  and 
th^  looked  at  one  another  with  thatpe* 
Otliar  expreiiion,  which>  without  lecm- 
in^  to  iinply  any  suspicion  of  the  impro* 
pnety  of  tne  measure^  indicated  great 
nlnctance  to  become  spectators  of  it. 
l%e  same  feeling  evidently  perraded 
ikfb  minds  of  the  officers ;  indeed  you 
soold  almost  perceive  the  sort  of  shud- 
der which  ran  through  the  frames  of 
all  who  were  on  parade. 

The  place  appointed  for  the  execu« 
tion  was  a  little  elevated  plain^  a  few 
hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  camp, 
and  near  the  picquet  from  which  the 
culprits  hod  deserted.  Iliiher  the  dif- 
ferent battalions  directed  their  steps, 
and  the  whole  division  being  formed 
into  three  sides  of  a  hollow  square, 
4lie  men  grounded  their  arms,  and 
•food  still.    At  the  vacant  side  of  this 

Xre,  a  grave  was  dug,  the  earth, 
h  had  been  excavated,  beinf?  piled 
op  on  its  opposite  bank ;  and  this,  as 
toe  event  proved,  was  the  spot  to  be 
4iocimied  by  the  prisoners. 

We  had  stood  thus  about  five  mi- 
nutes, when  the  muffled  drums  of  the 
corps  to  which  the  culprits  belonged, 
were  heard  beating  the  dead-march ; 
Mid  they  themselves,  handcuffed  and 
surrounded  by  their  guards,  made 
their  appearance.  One  was  a  fine  young 
nan,  tall,  and  well-made;  another 
was  a  dark,  thick-set,  little  man,  about 
forty  years  of  age ;  and  the  third  had 
nothing  remarkable  in  his  counte- 
nance, except  an  expression  of  deep 
conning  ana  treachery.  Thev  all  mo- 
ved forward  with  considerable  firm- 
iieaB,  and  took  their  stations  on  the 
nuhind,  when,  attention  being  ordered, 
atataff-officer  advanced  into  the  centre 
of  the  square,  and  read  aloud  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Court.  By  these,  sen- 
tence of  death  was  passed  upon  all 
three,  bat  the  most  villainous-looking 
among  them  was  recommended  to 
nercy,  on  the  score  of  his  having  ad- 
ded ttie  guilt  of  treadkery  to  his  other 


As  Boon  as  the  reading  was  finished, 
the  prisoners  were  commanded  to 
kneel  down  upon  the  ground,  and  a 
handkerchief  was  tied  over  the  eyes 
cf  each.  Whilst  this  was  doing,  I 
kMfced  round,  not  so  much  from  curi- 
oeity  as  to  give  a  momentary  relief  to 
my  own  excited  feelings,  upon  the 
eaiintananoes  of  the  aoldiera.  They 
MEK^  oae  smd  nil  of  them,  deadly  pale, 
wAiib/  the  neeih  of  Che  nianj  were  set 


closely  together,  and  their  very  fareatha 
seemed  to  be  repressed.  It  was  alto^ 
gether  a  most  harrowing  moment. 

The  eyes  of  the  prisoners  beinff  now 
tied  up,  the  guard  waa  withdrawn 
from  around  them,  and  took  poet 
about  ten  yards  in  their  front.  As 
aoon  as  this  was  done,  the  same  staffs 
officer  who  had  read  the  proceedings 
of  the  trial,  calling  to  the  informer  by 
name,  ordered  him  to  rise,  for  that 
the  commander  of  the  forces  had  at- 
tended to  the  recommendation  of  bis 
judges,  and  spared  his  life.  But  the 
poor  wretch  paid  no  attention  to  the 
order ;  I  question,  indeed,  whether  he 
heard  it ;  for  he  knelt  there  as  if 
rooted  to  the  spot,  till  a  file  of  men 
removed  him  in  a  state  of  insensibili- 
ty. What  the  feelings  of  his  com- 
panions in  crime  must  have  been  at 
this  moment  I  know  not,  but  their 
miseries  were  of  short  duration ;  for,  a 
signal  being  given,  about  sixteen  kI^ 
diers  fired,  and  they  were  instantly 
numbered  with  the  dead.  The  little 
man,  I  observed,  sprang  into  the  air 
when  he  received  his  wounds,  the 
other  fell  fiat  upon  his  fiioe ;  but  nei- 
ther gave  the  slightest  symptom  of  vi- 
talitv  after. 

The  dischsrge  of  the  muskets  in 
the  face  of  the  culprits,  was  followed 
b^  a  sound  as  if  every  man  in  ^e  di- 
vision had  been  stifi^  for  the  last  five 
minutes,  and  now  at  length  drew  in 
his  breath.  It  was  not  a  groan  nor  a 
sigh,  but  a  sob,  like  that  which  you 
unconsciously  utter  after  dipping  your 
head  under  water;  and  now  all  ex- 
citement was  at  an  end.  The  men 
were  dead;  they  died  by  musket-shots; 
and  these  were  occuirences,  viewing 
them  in  the  abstract,  far  too  common 
to  be  much  regarded.  But  in  order 
to  give  to  the  execution  its  full  effect, 
the  division  formed  into  open  column 
of  battalions,  and  marched  round  the 
grave,  on  the  brink  of  which  the  bo- 
dies la^ ;  after  which  each  corps  filed 
off  to  Its  tents,  and  long  before  dark 
the  scene  of  the  morning  was  forgot- 
ten. Not  but  that  it  pr^uced  a  ^od 
eflfect,  by  checking  the  prevalence  of 
the  offence  of  which  it  was  the  pu- 
nishment ;  but  pity  soon  died  away, 
and  every  feeling  of  disgust,  if^  in- 
deed, any  such  feeling  had  at  all 
arisen,  was  obliterated.  The  bodies 
were  thrown  into  the  hole  and  oo- 
vensd  up,  axkd  I  tetnnifid  to  my  tent 
to  muaa  u\!Otiw\iai\\Aii 
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1  have  Btatedy  that  on  Uie  third  of 
Norember  intelligence  of  the  fidl  of 
Pampduna  reached  ub.  From  that 
day  we  began  to  calculate,  in  real  ear- 
nest, upon  a  spt'edy  renewal  of  opera- 
tions, and  to  speculate  upon  the  pro- 
bable extent  of  our  progress  ere  a  new 
halt  should  be  ordered,  or  the  troopn 
placed  in  Quarters  for  the  winter. 
But  80  mucii  rain  had  fallen  during 
the  preceding  fortnight,  that  the  cross- 
roads were  rendered  wholly  impassa- 
ble, and,  what  was  worse,  there  ap- 
peared no  promise  of  a  change  in  the 
weather. 

I  had  the  honour  to  be  personally 
acquainted  with  the  distinguished  ou 
fleer,  whose  unlooked-for  death  caused, 
of  late,  so  great  a  sensation  of  sorrow 
throughout  Scotland,  I  mean  the  Earl 
of  Ilopetoun,  at  that  period  Sir  John 
Hope.  Sir  John  had  lately  joined  the 
army,  relieving  Sir  Thomas  Graham 
in  the  guidance  of  the  left  column, 
and  filling  the  office  of  second  in 
command  under  Lonl  Wellington. 
Whilst  our  division  occupied  the 
heights  of  Andage,  I  spent  several 
agreeable  evenings  in  his  company ; 
the  particulars  attending  one  of  which, 
as  tney  had,  at  the  time  at  least,  a 
more  than  ordinary  degree  of  interest 
in  them,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to 
repeat. 

On  the  seventh  of  November  I 
dined  with  the  General.  We  sat 
down  to  table  about  six  o'clock,  and 
were  beginning  to  experience  as  much 
satisfaction  as  good  coeer  and  pleasant 
company  can  produce,  when  an  or- 
derly dragoon  rode  into  the  court- 
yard of  the  house  at  full  speed.  He 
was  immediately  admitted,  and,  being 
ushered  into  the  room  where  we  sat, 
he  handed  a  sealed  packet  to  our  host 
Sir  John  immediately  opened  it,— 
glanced  his  eye  over  its  contents,— 
put  it  into  his  pocket,  and,  motioning 
to  the  orderly  to  withdraw,  renewed 
the  conversation  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted. Though  more  than  half  sus- 
picious that  the  packet  contained  in- 
telligence of  importance,  we,  I  mean 
the  General's  guests  and  staff,  soon  re- 
turned to  our  usual  lively  chat ;  when 
the  clattering  of  another  horse's  hoofs 
was  heard,  and  Colonel  Delancy  en- 
tered. He  was  accompanied  by  an 
officer  of  the  corps  of  guides,  and  re- 
questing perroifluon  to  hold  a  few  mi- 
nntet'  pnrBte  oonTemtion  with  Sir 
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John  Hope,  they  all  three  retired  to- 
getlier. 

"  We  shall  have  Mxmething  to  do 
before  84  hours  piss,"  said  one  of  the 
aides-de-camp;  "  Delancy  alwayi 
brings  warlike  communications  with 
him."—"  So  much  the  better,"  was 
the  general  reply.  "  Let  us  drink  to 
our  host,  and  success  to  to-morrow*a 
operations."  The  toast  was  hardly 
finished,  when  Sir  John  returned, 
bringing  with  him  only  the  officer  of 
the  corps  of  guides;  Delancy  was 
gone ;  but  of  the  purport  of  the  com- 
munication not  a  hint  was  dropped, 
and  the  evening  passed  on  as  it  no 
such  communication  had  been  made. 

About  nine  o'clock  our  party  broke 
up,  and  we  were  wishing  our  friends 
good-night,  when  a  French  officer, 
who  had  deserted  from  his  corps,  waa 
brought  in.  He  was  civilly,  but  very 
coolly  received.  He  had  bttle  infor« 
mation  to  give,  except  that  a  batdi  of 
conscripts  had  lately  joined  the  army, 
most  of  whom  were  either  old  men  or 
'boys ;  so  thoroughly  was  the  youth  of 
France  by  this  time  wasted  through  a 
continuance  of  wars.  We,  who  were 
guests,  stayed  not,  however,  to  hear 
him  out,  but  mounting  our  horses^  rt* 
turned  each  to  his  tent. 

On  reaching  the  camp  of  my  own 
corps,  I  found,  as,  indeed,  I  had  ex- 
pected to  find,  that  the  order  for  an 
attack  was  issued,  and  that  the  bri- 
gade was  to  be  under  arms  by  four 
o'clock  next  morning.  Once  rooie^ 
therefore,  I  made  up  mymind  for  the 
worst,  and  having  instructed  my 
friend  as  to  the  manner  in  which  I 
wished  my  little  property  to  be  dis- 
posed of;  having  assigned  my  swoid 
to  one,  my  pelisse  to  another,  and  my 
faithful  dog  to  a  third,  I  was,  if  you 
please,  methodist  enough  to  recom- 
mend my  soul  to  the  mercy  of  its 
Creator,  and  then  lay  down.  For  a 
while  Graham  and  myself  chatted,  aa 
men,  at  least  men  of  any  reflection, 
so  situated,  are  wont  to  chat.  We 
agreed,  as,  indeed,  we  always  did  on 
such  occasions,  to  act  as  executors  the 
one  to  the  other,  and  having  cordially 
shaken  hands,  lest  on  opportunity  of 
so  doing  should  not  occur  again,  we 
fell  fJEist  asleep. 

I  had  slept  perhaps  an  hour  and  a 
half,  when  I  was  awoke  by  the  voice 
of  the  otdetVj  vec^jeuvx.^  ^«ixis^  ^»sga  >» 
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anny  was  countermanded.  I  will  not 
mj  whether  the  intelligence  was  re- 
caved  as  acceptahle^  or  the  reverse ; 
indeed^  I  question  whether  we  our- 
lelTeB  knew,  at  the  moment,  whether 
we  were  relieved  hy  the  reprieve  or 
the  contrary.  One  thing,  however,  is 
certain,  that  I  slept  not  tne  less  sound- 
ly from  knowing,  that  at  least  to-mor- 
zow  was  secured  to  me,  to  be  passed 
in  a  state  of  vigour  and  vitality,  tnough 
perfectly  aware  that  the  peril  of  a  bat- 
tle must  be  encountered  before  long, 
and  hence,  that  it  was  really  a  matter 
of  very  little  moment,  whether  it 
should  take  place  now,  or  a  few  days 
hence. 
On  mustering,  next  morning,  upon 


the  parade-ground,  we  learned  that 
our  intended  operations  were  impeded 
only  by  tlie  very  bad  state  of  the 
roads.  Though  the  rain  had  ceased 
for  some  days  past,  such  was  the 
quantity  which  had  fallen,  that  no  ar- 
tillery could,  as  yet,  move  in  any 
other  direction  than  along  Uie  maiu 
road.  The  continuance  of  dry  wea- 
ther for  eight-and-forty  hours  longer, 
would,  however,  it  was  calculated,  re- 
move this  obstacle  to  our  advance; 
and  hence,  every  man  felt  that  he  had 
but  a  couple  of  days  to  count  upon. 
By  good  fortune,  these  days  continued 
clear  and  serene,  and  the  justice  of 
our  calculations  was,  in  due  time^ 
evinced. 


ClIAPTGR  VIII. 


The  eighth  and  ninth  of  November 
passed  over,  without  any  event  occur- 
ring worthy  of  reatal.  On  the  for- 
mer of  these  days,  indeed,  we  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  a  French  gun- brig 
destroyed  by  one  of  our  light  cruizers, 
a  small  schooner,  off  the  harbour  of 
St  Jean  de  Luz.  She  had  lain  there, 
as  it  spoored,  for  some  time,  and  ap- 

Srehensive  of  falling  into  our  hands, 
ad  ventured,  on  that  day,  to  put  to 
sea.  But  being  observed  by  a  brig, 
and  the  schooner  above  alluded  to,  she 
was  immediately  followed,  and  after 
an  engagement,  of  nearly  an  hour's 
duration  with  the  latter,  she  blew  up. 
Whether  her  crew  had  abandoned  her 
previous  to  the  explosion,  I  had  no  op- 
portunity to  discover. 

Among  ourselves,  in  the  meanwhile, 
and  throughout  the  different  divisions 
contiguous  to  us,  a  silence,  like  that 
of  a  calm  before  a  storm,  prevailed. 
Each  man  looked  as  if  he  knew  that 
an  attack  was  impending,  but  tew  con- 
jectures were  hazarded  touching  the 
precise  moment  of  its  occurrence.  On 
the  evening  of  the  ninth,  however,  all 
doubt  was  at  length  removed.  We 
were  assembled  at  parade,  or  rather 
the  parade  was  dismissed ;  but  the 
hana  continuing  to  play,  the  officers 
were  waiting  in  groups  about  the  tent 
of  the  colonel,  when  an  aid-de-camp 
riding  up,  informed  us  that  the  whole 
army  was  to  advance  upon  the  morrow. 
The  corps  to  which  I  belonged,  was 
jmpointcd  to  carry  the  vQlage  of 
ifraaue,  a  place  containing  perhaps  an 
buaared  bouaea  and  a  churchy  by  as- 


sault ;  for  which  purpose,  we  were  to 
take  post,  an  hour,  before  day-break, 
on  the  high  road,  and  close  to  the  ad- 
vanced sentinels.  Of  the  disposition  of 
other  corps  we  knew  nothing,  and  we 
were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  part 
allotted  to  ourselves. 

As  soon  as  the  aid- de-camp  depart- 
ed,  we  began,  as  people  so  circum- 
stanced generally  begin,  to  discuss  the 
propriety  of  our  general's  arrange- 
ments. On  the  present  occasion,  we 
were  more  than  usually  convinced  of 
the  sagacity  and  profound  skill  of  the 
noble  lord.  Our  corps  had  been  se- 
lected, in  preference  to  many  others, 
for  a  service,  perilous,  it  is  true,  but 
therefore  honourable.  This  showed 
that  he  knew  at  least  on  whom  he 
could  depend,  and  we,  of  course,  were 
determined  to  prove  that  his  confidence 
had  not  been  misplaced.  Alas,  the 
vanity  of  men  in  all  callings  and  pro- 
fessions, when  each  regards  himself  as 
infinitely  superior  to  those  around 
him  I 

Having  passed  an  hour  or  two  in 
this  manner,  we  departed,  each  to  his 
own  tent,  in  order  to  make  the  neces- 
sary preparations  for  the  morrow. 
These  were  speedily  completeil.  Our 
baggage  was  packed;  our  horses  and 
mv&s,  which,  for  the  sake  of  shelter, 
had  been  kept,  during  the  last  ten 
days,  at  certain  houses  in  the  rear, 
were  called  in,  and  provisions  enough 
for  one  day's  consumption,  were  put  up 
in  a  haversack.  With  this  and  one 
doak,  we  ditected  ^  Pottu^joeM  lad — 
a  aerrant  ol  Ot^X^tiv— v^  i^<Qiw  ^<& 
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battalion,  upon  a  little  pony  which 
we  kept  chiefly  for  such  uses,  and  fi- 
nally, navinf^  renewed  our  directiona^ 
Che  one  to  &e  other,  respecting  the 
conduct  of  the  surrivor  in  ease  either 
of  us  should  fall,  we  lay  down. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  I  arose. 
Our  fires  had  all  humed  out,  there 
was  no  moon  in  the  heavens,  and  the 
stars  were  in  a  great  measure  obscured 
by  clouds ;  but  we  took  our  places  in- 
sti actively,  and  in  profound  silence. 
On  these  occasions,  I  have  been  always 
■truck  with  the  great  coolness  of  tne 
women.  You  seldom  hear  a  single 
expression  of  alarm  escape  them ;  in- 
deed, they  become,  probably  from  ha- 
bit, and  from  the  example  of  others, 
to  the  full  as  indifferent  to  danger  as 
their  husbands.  I  fear,  too,  that  the 
sort  of  life  which  they  lead,  after  they 
have  for  any  length  of  time  followed 
an  army  in  the  field,  sadly  unsexes 
them,  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  coin 
such  a  word  fbr  their  benefit,)  at 
least,  I  recollect  but  one  instance  in 
which  any  sjrmptoms  of  real  sorrow 
were  shown,  even  by  those  whom  the 
fate  of  a  battle  has  rendered  widows. 
Sixty  women  only  being  permitted  to 
accompany  a  battalion,  they  are,  of 
course,  perfectly  secure  of  obtaining 
as  many  husbands  as  they  may  choose ; 
and  hence,  few  widows  of  soldiers  con- 
tinue in  a  state  of  widowhood  for  any 
unreasonable  time;  so  far, indeed,  they 
arc  a  highly  favoured  class  of  female 
society. 

The  column  being  formed,  and  the 
tents  and  baggage  so  disposed,  as  that^ 
in  case  of  a  repulse,  tncy  might  be 
carried  to  the  rear  without  coufusion 
or  delay,  the  word  was  given  to  march. 
As  our  route  layover  ground  extremely 
uneven,  we  moved  forward  for  a  while 
slowly,  and  with  caution ;  till,  having 
gained  the  high  road,  we  were  enabled 
to  quicken  our  pace.  We  proceeded  by 
it,  perhaps  a  mile,  till  the  watch-firo 
of  a  German  picquet  was  seen ;  when 
the  order  to  halt  being  passed  quietly 
fVom  rank  to  rank,  we  grounded  our 
arms,  and  sat  down  upon  the  green 
banks  by  the  road  side.  Here  we  wero 
to  remain,  till  a  gun  on  our  left  should 
sound  the  signal  of  attack,  and  objects 
should  be  distinctly  visible. 

Men  are  very  differently  affkted  at 
different  times,  even  though  the  situ- 
ations in  which  they  may  be  cast  bear 
a  atrang  affinity  to  one  another.  On 
tlM  jfreieor  oeemm,  fyr  example,  I 
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perfectly  recollect,  that  hardly  any 
filing  of  seriousnesi  pervaded  my  o>wii 
mind,  nor,  if  I  might  judge  from  ap* 
pearances,  the  minds  of  those  around 
me.  Much  conversation,  on  the  ccn^ 
trary,  passed  among  ua  in  whiapen, 
but  it  was  all  of  aa  light  a  character^ 
as  if  the  business  in  which  we  were 
about  to  engage  was  mero  amusementi 
and  not  that  kind  of  play  in  which 
men  stake  their  lives.  Anxiety  and 
restlessness,  indeed,  universally  pre« 
vailed.  We  looked  to  the  east,  and 
watched  the  gradual  approach  of  dawn 
with  eager  interest ;  out  it  was  with 
that  degree  of  interest  which  sport*^ 
men  fed  on  the  morning  of  the  tweUUi 
of  August,— or  rather,  perhaps,  like 
that  of  a  child  in  a  box  at  CovenU 
Garden,  when  it  expects  every  moment 
to  see  the  stage-curtain  lifted.  W« 
were  exoeedin^y  anxious  to  begin  the 
fray,  but  we  wero  quite  confi£ut  of 
success. 

In  the  meanwhile,  such  diapoaitioBi 
were  made  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  appeared  to  require.  Three  com- 
panies, consisting  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  were  detached,  under 
the  command  of  a  field-officer,  a  little 
to  the  right  and  left  of  the  road,  fat 
the  purpose  of  surprising,  if  posriUe, 
two  of  the  enemy^s  picquets,  wlddi 
were  there  posted.  The  remaining  ee- 
ven,  forming  again  into  column,  aa 
day  broke,  extended  thdr  flront  so  ee 
to  cover  the  whole  breadth  of  the  road^ 
and  made  ready  to  rush  at  onoe.  In 
what  is  called  double  quick  time,  upon 
the  village.  That  it  was  strongly  bar- 
ricaded, and  filled  with  French  in^ 
fantry,  we  were  quite  aware ;  but,  bj 
making  our  first  attack  a  rapid  one, 
we  calculated  on  reaching  the  barri« 
cade  before  the  enemy  should  be  fully 
awaro  of  the  movement. 

We  stood,  perhaps  half  an  hour, 
after  these  ^positions  were  effbcted, 
before  the  signal  was  given,  the  dawn 
gradually  brightening  over  the  whole 
of  the  sky.  Now  we  could  observe  that 
we  had  diverged  in  some  degree  fh»n 
the  main  road,  and  occupied  with  onr 
little  column  a  lane,  hemmed  in  on 
both  sides  by  high  hedges.  Presently 
we  were  able  to  remark  that  the  lane 
agnin  united  itself  with  the  road  about 
a  nundred  yards  in  front  of  us ;  then 
the  church  and  houses  of  the  village 
began  to  ahow  through  the  darkneiii^ 
like  nM^n,  ot  \i«wi»ft»\\jpi  «A\s^  ^ 
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eould  be  distinguished  from  green 
meadows ;  then  the  hedge-rows  which 
separated  one  field  from  another  be- 
tune  visible.  And  now  the  signal-gun 
was  fired.  It  was  immediately  repeat- 
ed by  a  couple  of  nine-pounders^  which 
Kere  stationed  in  a  field  adjoining  to 
Che  lane  where  we  stood;  and  the 
battle  began. 

The  three  detached  companies  did 
their  best  to  surprise  the  French  pic- 
qoets,  but  without  success^  the  French 
troops  being  far  too  watchful  to  be 
easily  taken.  They  drove  them  in, 
however^  in  gallant  style,  whilst  the 
little  column,  according  to  the  precon- 
certed plan,  pressed  forward.  In  the 
meantime,  the  houses  and  barricade 
of  Uroque  were  thronged  with  defend- 
ers, who  saluted  us  as  we  approached 
with  a  sharp  discharge  of  musketry, 
which,  however,  was  more  harmless 
than  might  have  been  expected.  A 
few  men  and  one  officer  fell,  the  lat- 
ter being  shot  through  the  heart.  He 
uttered  but  a  single  word — the  name 
of  his  favourite  comrade,  and  expired. 
On  our  part,  we  had  no  time  for  firing, 
bat  rushed  on  to  the  charge ;  whilst 
the  nine-pounders,  alrcadv  alluded  to, 
cleared  the  barricade  witn  grape  and 
cannister.  In  two  minutes  we  had 
reached  its  base ;  in  an  instant  more 
we  were  on  the  top  of  it ;  when  the 
enemy,  panic-struck  at  the  celerity  of 
oar  movements,  abandoned  their  de- 
fences and  fled.  We  followed  them 
Shxough  the  street  of  the  place,  as  far 
OS  its  extremity,  but,  having  been  pre- 
▼ioosly  commanded  to  proceed  no  far- 
ther, we  halted  here,  and  they  escaped 
to  the  high  ^unds  beyond. 

The  position  now  attacked  was  that 
Amous  one  in  front  of  St  Jean  de  Luz, 
than  which.  Lord  Wellington  himself 
has  said,  that  he  never  beheld  any 
more  formidable.  It  extended  for 
about  three  miles,  along  the  ridge  of 
a  rising  ground,  the  ascent  of  wnidi 
was,  for  the  most  part,  covered  with 
thick  wood,  and  intersected  by  deep 
ditches.  In  addition  to  these  natural 
defences,  it  was  fortified  with  the  ut- 
most care,  Moreschal  Soult  having  be- 
gun to  throw  up  upon  it  redoubts  and 
breast-works,  even  before  our  army 
hod  crossed  Uie  Bidoossa,  and  having 
devoted  the  whole  of  that  month  which 
we  had  spent  above  Andage,  in  com- 
pleting his  older  works  and  erecting 
new*  Towards  our  left,  indeed,  that 
MS,  towMtda  the  right  of  the  enemy,  and 
in  the  direction  of  the  village  which 


we  had  just  carried,  these  works  pre- 
sented so  commanding  an  appearance, 
that  our  gallant  leader  deemed  it  un- 
wise to  attempt  anv  serious  impresuou 
upon  them  ;  and  hence,  having  pos- 
sessed ourselves  of  Uroque,  we  were 
directed  to  attempt  nothing  farther, 
but  to  keep  it  at  aU  hazards,  and  to 
make  from  time  to  time  a  demonstra- 
tion of  advancing.  This  was  done,  in 
order  to  deter  Soult  from  detaching 
any  of  his  corps  to  the  assistance  of  his 
left,  which  it  was  the  object  of  Lord 
Wellington  to  turn,  and  which,  after 
twelve  hours'  severe  fighting,  he  suc- 
ceeding in  turning. 

As  soon  OS  we  had  cleared  the  place 
of  its  defenders,  we  set  about  entrench- 
ing ourselves,  in  case  anv  attempt 
should  be  made  to  retake  the  village. 
For  this  purpose,  we  tore  up  the  Ixur- 
ricade  erected  by  the  French,  consist- 
ing of  casks  filled  with  earth,  manure, 
and  rubbish,  and  rolling  them  down 
to  the  opposite  end  of  the  town,  we 
soon  threw  up  a  parapet  for  our  own 
defence.  The  enemy,  in  the  mean- 
while, began  to  collect  a  dense  mass 
of  in&ntry  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill 
opposite,  and,  turning  a  battery  of 
three  pieces  of  cannon  upon  us,  they 
swept  the  street  with  round  shot. 
These,  whizzing  along,  soon  caused 
the  walls  and  roofs  of  the  houses  to 
crumble  into  ruins ;  but  neither  they, 
nor  the  shells  which  from  time  to  time 
burst  about  us,  did  any  considerable 
execution.  By  avoiding  conspicuous 
places,  indeed,  we  managed  to  keep 
well  out  of  reach ;  and  hence  the  chief 
iniury  done  by  the  cannonade  was  that 
which  befell  the  proprietors  of  houses. 

We  found  in  the  village  a  good  store 
of  brown  bread,  and  several  casks  of 
brandy.  The  latter  of  these  were  in- 
stantly knocked  on  the  head,  and  the 
spirits  poured  out  into  the  street,  as 
tne  only  means  of  hindering  our  men 
from  getting  drunk,  and  saving  our- 
selves from  a  defeat ;  but  the  former 
was  divided  amongst  them  ;  and  even  . 
the  black  bread,  allowed  to  the  French 
soldiers,  was  a  treat  to  us,  because  we 
had  tasted  nothing  except  biscuits, 
and  these  none  of  the  most  fresh,  for 
the  last  tbree  months.  We  were  not, 
however,  allowed  much  time  to  regale 
ourselves. 

It  was  now  about  eleven  o'clock,  and 
the  enemy  had  as  vet  made  no  attack 
upon  us.  We  could  perceive,  indeed^ 
from  ihe  t&vncm^^  bayonets  through 
lb«woodva{EOiiX|ii2kA\.XsM^^ctt^dSRc« 
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mustering ;  and  as  the  country  was 
well  adapted  for  tkirniisliing,  being  a 
good  deal  intersected  with  ditches, 
hedges,  and  hollow  ways,  it  was  deem- 
ed prudent  to  send  out  three  or  four 
companies  to  watch  their  movements. 
Among  the  companies  thus  sent  out 
was  that  to  which  I  belonged.  We 
took  a  direction  to  the  left  of  the  yU- 
lage,  and  being  noticed  by  the  enemy's 
artillery,  were  immediately  saluted 
with  a  shower  of  round  shot  and  shells. 
Just  at  this  moment  a  tumbril  or  am- 
munition-waggon coming  up,  a  shell 
from  a  French  mortar  fell  upon  it;  it 
exploded,  and  two  unfortunate  ar- 
tillery-drivers, who  chanced  to  be  sit« 
ting  upon  it,  were  hurled  into  the 
air.  I  looked  at  them  for  a  mo- 
ment after  they  fell.  One  was  quite 
dead,  and  dreadfully  mangled;  the 
other  was  as  black  as  a  coal,  but  he 
was  alive,  and  groaned  heavily.  He 
lifted  his  head  as  we  passed,  and  wish- 
ed us  success.  AVliat  became  of  him 
afterwards,  I  know  not,  but  there  ap- 
peared little  chance  of  his  recovery. 

Having  gained  a  hollow  road,  some- 
what in  advance  of  the  village,  we 
found  ourselves  in  connexion  with  a 
line  of  skirmishers  thrown  out  by 
Colonel  Halket  from  his  corps  of  light 
Germans,  and  in  some  degree  shelter- 
ed from  the  cannonade.  But  our  re- 
pose was  not  of  loni;  continuance.  The 
enemy  having  collected  a  large  force 
of  tirailleurs,  advanced,  with  loud 
shouts  and  every  show  of  determina- 
tion. To  remain  where  we  were,  was 
to  expose  ourselves  to  the  risk  of  being 
cut  to  pieces  in  a  hollow  way,  the 
banks  of  which  were  higher  than  our 
heads,  and  perfectly  perpendicular; 
the  question  therefore  was,  should  we 
retire  or  advance?  Of  course,  the  former 
idea  was  not  entertained  for  a  moment 
We  clambered  up  the  face  of  the 
bank  with  some  difficulty;  and,  re- 
plying to  the  shouts  of  the  French 
with  a  similar  species  of  music,  we 
pressed  on. 

When  I  looked  to  my  right  and  to 
my  left  at  this  moment,  I  was  delight- 
ed with  the  s])-.^ctacle  which  that  glance 
presented.  Fur  the  benefit  of  your 
more  peaceable  readers,  I  may  as  well 
mention,  tha^  troops  sent  out  to  skir- 
mish, advance  or  retire  in  files ;  each 
file,  or  pair  of  men,  keeping  about  ten 
yards  from  the  fil^  on  both  sides  of 
tliem.  On  the  present  occasion,  I  be- 
lield  a  line  of  skirmiahers,  extcndiug 
oeaHy  a  mile  in  both  diz^ctions,  all 


kecpinff  in  a  sort  of  irr^;ii]ar  order ; 
and  all  firinc;,  independoitly  of  one 
another,  as  mo  opportunity  of  a  good 
aim  prompted  each  of  them.  On  the 
side  of  the  French,  again,  all  was  ap« 
parent  confusion ;  but  the  French  tU 
railleurs  are  by  no  means  in  disorder 
when  thev  appear  so.  They  are  ad« 
mirable  skirmishers;  and  they  gayie 
our  people,  this  day,  a  good  d^  of 
employment,  before  the^  again  be- 
took tnemselves  to  the  heights.  They 
did  not,  however,  succeed,  as  I  suspect 
was  their  design,  in  drawing  us  so  far 
from  the  village  as  to  expose  us  to  the 
fire  of  their  masked  batteries;  bat 
having  followed  them. across  a  few 
fields  only,  we  once  more  retired  to 
our  hollow  road. 

It  was  ouite  evident,  from  the  nn« 
merous  solid  bodies  of  troops,  whidi 
kept  their  ground  along  the  enemy's 
line,  that  uie  plan  of  Lord  Welling- 
ton had  been  perfectly  successful; 
and  that  no  force  had  been  sent  from 
the  right  of  Soult's  army  to  the  assist* 
ance  of  his  left.  The  continual  roar 
of  musketry  and  of  cannon,  which 
was  kept  up  in  that  direction,  proved^ 
at  the  same  time,  tliat  a  more  serious 
struggle  was  going  on  there  than  any  to 
which  we  were  exposed.  Itwasnorapid^ 
but  intermitting  rattle,  Hke  that  which 
we  and  our  opponents  from  time  to 
time  produced;  but  an  unceadng  vol* 
ley,  as  if  men  were  able  to  fire  without 
loading,  or  took  no  time  to  load.  At 
length  Soult  appeared  to  have  dis- 
covered Uiat  he  had  little  to  dread 
upon  his  right.  About  three  o'clock, 
we  could,  accordingly,  observe  a  hea- 
vy column,  of  perhaps  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  men,  beginning  its  march  to 
the  left ;  and  at  the  same  instant,  as 
if  to  cover  the  movement,  the  ene- 
my's skirmishers  again  advanced. 
Again  we  met  them,  as  we  had  done 
before,  and  again  drove  them  in ; 
when,  instead  of  falling  back  to  the 
hollow  way,  we  lay  down  behind  a 
hedge,  half-way  between  the  village 
and  the  base  of  their  position.  From 
this  they  made  several  attempts  to  dis- 
lodge us,  but  without  cficct,  and  here 
we  remained  till  the  ai>proach  of  dark- 
ness put  an  end  to  the  battle. 

The  sun  had  set  about  an  hour, 
when  the  troops  in  advance  were  every- 
where recalled ;  and  I  and  my  com- 
(lanions  returned  to  the  village.  Upon 
it  we  found  that  the  eneni^  atllL  lus^^ 
up  au  QccasAou^  ^x^  ^'^  ^a»»ssoL\  «^ 
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UmUtf  tUSi  hinUtiaA  no  Miflkie&t  ow  dMctt,  and  oux  mg;  ind  ban 

aUWrifar.llMilmffci  IlwitJteeonU  w»flift«iiddnak«  iauuitaUtaofcK* 

iMrdalarBglMd  iDcaiildndieeam»  dtadftfllii^  whidi«tt«id«  every  mao 

iirayiiiCplit»iiitfiediiiidi,t]ie  walls  wko  baa  gone  aa&ly  thnxigb  the  perils 

aftflMtaBdfafg  Wng  oftawn  aolid  ofaadiaday. 

naMriala^  and  praof  agdnat  the  no-  Nor  ivaa  the  vild  nature  of  ihir 

kBlacof  at  JaMi  fleU  artflkrj.    Thi-  gpeatnale  awmnd  na  diminiiihud  by  the 

Ati^  Aewlhea^  we  all  repancd,  and  doomy.  and  wavering  light,  which 

iHWi  bad  the  aatiafiustioB  to  find  that  ttifirly.  or  forty  tmall  rodn  taperaoast 

eHriPHHrtngiiaaa  IbUower  had  arrived  over  it.    Of  theae^  two  or  three  stood 

brfHtoBn^  ao  that  a  eomfortaUe  meal  beaide  ns,  npon  the  altao  whilat  the 

tiepaied.    Froriakaia  and  ging  reatwieieaeatteredabontybyonesand 

inkewiae  iaaned  out  to  the  men,  twosb  in.difoent  plaoea,  leavingevery 

wu  now  jolUtv  and  mirth.  iafteml  in  a  sort  of  shade,  which  nve 

speptaale  whini  die  interior  of  a  wider  aeope  to  the  imagination  tnan 

tbiibbm'ah  of  Uromie  presented  this  to  the  aenaea.'  Then  the  bun  of  oon- 

ii%P^  waa  one  whiui  tm  plona  fbiin«  veraatimi,  too^  the  frequent  lavghaod 

ite^AiafiibiicprobablT  never  eal-  jofa^  and^  by  and  by,  the  song,  as  the 

crialsd  nnon  its  preaenung;    AloQg  grog  began  to  circulate,  all  these  com- 

ibi  twu  nda  aidea,  the  arma  of  the  nnadto  prodooe  a  scene  too  striking 

hiMalion  were  pfled,  whilst  the  men  to  be  soon  forgotten.    .             .  , 

A^mselvea  oecnpied  the  centre  aiale.  jU  lime  pasaed  on,  all  these  sounds 

Tm  4he  pnlnit  was  nlaosd  the  .large  beeameapraaually  more  aiid  moire  faint, 

and  other  mnacal  inatmmenta^*  Tba  aolaiers^  wearied  with  their  day's 

J  a  ptttv  of  officers  took  poaaea-  worl^  dropped  asleep^  one  after  ano- 

ef  a  gwery  erected  at  the  lower  ther,  and  I,  baring  watched  them  for 

ealnmity  of  tne  building.    For  our  a  wbilc^  atretched  oat  like  so  many 

oimparta^  Graham  andmyaelf  aaaert-  corpaea  upon  the  paved  floor  of  the . 

oi  aa  claim  to  the  nace  aronnd  the  diurdi,  wramied  my  doak  round  me, 

alkv,  whi^  in  an  fewf^A  church,  and  nepared  to  follow  their  example, 

la  gHMral^  railed  in,  bnt  whidi,  in  Ilafasnyaelf  at  the  foot  of  the  altar, 

ftnfpi    drarohea,   M  diatingnndied  and  though  the  marble  waa  not  more 

ftam  the  seat  of  the  dianoel  only  by  aoft  than  marUe  nsuallT  is,  I  slept  as 

its  afcwuion..    Here  we  ^read  .out  soundly  npon  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  bed 

sold  aidt  bael^  ewr  btown  .breads  of  down. 

i»ifa— *— ^— i^—  <■  ■  III  ■       ■  ■     N  ill.      ■■     III.  Ill  . 

TALINTIirn* 

Mt  love  was  bom  on  British  ground, 
llie&irest  lam  that  e'er  waa  found  ; 
Of  Beauty's  train  ahe  Icaida  the  van. 
The  aweet  enebantress  Marsf  Anne. 
Ill  sing  my  pretty  Mary  Anne ; 
ril  loAre  my  pretty  Mary  Anne ; 
Thcre'a  not  a  Frnich  or  BngHshman, 
But  aig^  for  my  sweet  Mary  Anne. 

.  With  iUry  aten  and  duloet  lay. 
She  danced  and  sung  mj  heart  away ;— 
Of  Fleaauite's  train  sne  leads  the  van> 
The  laug^ter-IoviBg  Mary  Anne, 
in  sing  my  pretty  Maiy  Anne ; 
ni  love  my  pretty  Mary  Anne : 
Tak&  foohah  Fortune,  all  you  caA, 
But  kavtme  my  aweet  Mary  Anne. 

A  WJoatb  of  foireat  flowers  111  twine^ 
To  deck  mj  lovdv  valentiae. 
For  In  my  neart  she  leadsthe  van, 
Tlie  love-inipiring  Mary  Anne, 
ni  sing  my  pretty  Mary  Anne; 
in  love  my  piettv  Mary  Arnie ; 
And  mav  I  aoon  her  vows  trepan, 
*^  -'•'  AndiisawithinyiwtailiaK)A»M»  .. 
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M8.  N0TB8  ON  THE  ARTICLES  COKCERXiyO  IRILAND^  Till  WEST  INDIES^  ScC^ 
IN  THE  LAST  NUMBER  OF  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 


I  HAYE  not  time  to  write  a  fonnal 
letter  on  this  Blue  and  Yellow,  but 
you,  Mr  Secretary  MuUion,  may  do  bo 
if  you  please,  and  make  use  of  these, 
my  jottanda,  if  you  find  anything 
worth  your  while  in  them. 

A  poor  Number  upon  the  whole, 
Mullion.  No  literature  but  this  ex- 
quisite drivel  on  Tom  Campbell's  al- 
ready forgotten  piece  of  imbecility-^ 
the  Theodric.  Well,  die  Small  Known 
majr  doubt  what  I  say  if  he  likes,  but 
I  give  him  my  honour  he  is  in  his  dot- 
age. I  am  quite  certain  there  is  not 
oii«  periodical  work  now  in  existence 
that  could  glory  in  a  more  perfect  spe- 
cimen of  havers  than  this.  I  do  not 
object  to  JefiVev's  clawing  bis  brother 
Whig  and  brotncr  Editor,  who  so  re- 
gularly claws  him  in  his  New  Month- 
ly— not  at  all.  This  is  in  the  way  of 
business,  and  quite  proper ;  but  there 
should  be  some  measure  in  the  best 
things,  and  certi  denique  fines.  The 
whole  world  has  decided  Uiat  Theod- 
ric is  a  weak,  silly,  puerile,  ineffective, 
unimaginative,  unreadable  screed  of 
trash— containing  about  twenty  or 
thirty  beautiful  verses — and  here  is 
Jeffrey,  gravelv  clapping  the  trumpet 
to  his  lips,  anu  blowing  a  Pean,  such 
as  might  have  served  a  new  Comus, 
or  Gray's  Elegy,  or  Parasina.  This 
is  really  poor  work,  Mr  Jeffrey.  I 
pity  you  from  my  soul.  You  that 
used  to  be  such  a  sharp  little  fellow ! 
Have  you  forsworn  champagne  altoge- 
ther, and  taken  to  pap  and  posset?  So 
it  seems. 

Is  it  really  possible  that,  from  your 
once  quick  and  pointed  pen,  these  slow 
effusions  of  fatuity  were  laboriously 
distilled  ?  Was  it  you,  Francis  JeffVey, 
that  really  uttered  these  words? — 
''  Your  true  drudges  are  the  quickest 
and  most  regular  with  their  publica- 
tions." Ergo,  Homer,  who  has  writ- 
ten two  poems  of  twenty-four  books 
each,  besides  an  immensity  more  which 
have  been  lost,  and  who  evidently  had 
a  great  deal  besides  to  do  in  his  life, 
was  a  true  drudge.  Aristotle,  whose 
works  are  innumerable,  was  ditto. 
Ditto,  Cervantes.  Ditto,  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  Menander.  Ditto,  (yoethe. 
DittJ,  the  Author  of  Waverley.  Ditto, 
Shakspeare,  whose  plays  must  have 
b^n  written  three  or  nut  a-yeiTj  u 


long  as  he  wrote.  Ditto,  Milton,  par- 
ticularly from  1667,  to  ler^,  in  whidi 
space,  besides  prose  works,  he  publish- 
ed Paradise  Lost,  Paradise  Regained, 
Samson  Agonistes,  the  worst  of  which 
is  almost  as  good  as  the  Ritter  Bam- 
Ditto,  Voltaire.  Ditto,  Michael  An* 
gelo.    Ditto,  Raphael,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

But  why  go  so  far  back,  or  abroad, 
for  examples  ?  Have  not  you  bc^n  for 
twenty  vears  giving  the  world  a  Blue 
and  \  eUow  per  quarter  ?  Have  you 
not  been  making  tine  speeches  on  all 
manner  of  matters  all  tnis  time,  too? 
What  a  drudge  of  drudges  you  muit 
be  !  I  give  you  up. 

Was  it  you,  my  dear  fellow,  was  it 
your  own  self,  really,  that  wrote  that 
paragraph  abusing  Southey  as  a  hire- 
ling poet,  and  extolling  Campbell's  aa 
**  an  unbiought  muse  ?  My  dear  little 
man,  are  vou  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that 
Southey  has  only  a  hundred  a-year 
and  a  butt  of  sherry,  and  has  enjoyed 
this  only  for  a  few  short  years,  wlule^ 
per  contra,  your  unbought  muse  is, 
and  has  been  for  twenty  good  twelve- 
months, in  the  regular  receipt  of  L«.90O 
— a  pension — a  good,.soUd,  honest 
pension  of  L.SOO  per  annum  ?  I  fear 
your  faculties  are  in  a  sad  state.-— Take 
a  jaunt,  my  friend ;  cut  both  Blue  and 
Yellow  and  Parliament  House,  for  a 
few  months,  and  see  whether  air,  ex- 
ercise, and  leisure,  have  no  power 
to  restore  something  of  an  intdlect 
which,  if  never  powerful,  was  not  al- 
ways pitiable.  You  have  been  over- 
working yourself,  I  suspect,  and  your 
mind  may  give  way,  which  I  think  of 
with  uneasiness.  Do  shut  your  books 
and  learn  fencing,  or  quadnllcs,  or  ri- 
ding— anything  but  the  shop  for  yoa 
in  your  present  state. 

You  '^  enter  a  caveat,"  I  see^ 
against  people's  supposing  that  Cam]^ 
bell  ''  has  been  labouring  all  tms 
while  (since  Gertrude)  at  nothing  but 
what  he  has  now  produced."  This  is 
surely  another  sore  drivel.  Everybody 
that  knows  an^rthing  of  the  literary 
world  knows  quite  as  well  as  yourself, 
that  Campbell  has  been  doing  a  varie- 
ty of  other  fine  things  within  these 
twelve  or  fourteen  years,  besides  hia 
Reullura,  and  Bam,  aiid  so  forth.  The 
Lectures  on  Poett^  ^divh  ^ko.  ^xosbi^. 
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whole  smoU  prints  and  a  little  of  the 
laige  print,  of  the  New  Monthly  J^Ia- 
gasne — hcsides  innumerable  articles 
m  Brewster's  Encyclopsdia,  and  l^Iac« 
vefn  Supplement,  and  your  own  Re- 
view-—and  occasional  pamphlets. — 
Good  heavens^  Mr  Jeffrey,  do  you 
ledly  imagine  that  all  the  world  can 
be  apt  to  consider  all  these  fine  things 
M  nothing!  Come,  come,  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  a  halt.  This  '*  fine 
animal '  must  absolutely  be  turned  out 


this  one  article  strikes  more  subscri- 
bers off*  your  list,  than  any  one  aitide 
you  e>'er  published.  Blush  deep  aa 
scarlet,  sir,  and  remember  hcncerorth 
that  you  are  a  gentleman,  and  not  a 
very  young  one  neither.  I  would  ra- 
ther— I  speak  solemn  truth,  I  assure 
you,  sir — I  would  rather  sacrifice  erery 
shilling  I  am  worth  in  this  world, 
than  see  my  sister  reading  that  article, 
with  the  knowledge  that  her  brother 
liad  sanctioned  its  publication.  I  don't 


to  graas  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  Off^    pretend  to  understand  other  people's 
witn  his  shoes  imtanter,  my  dear  Con-     feelings,  but  these  are  mine.  It  would 


steble.    If  you  doubt  my  judgment, 
•ik  Wordsworth. 

Art  II.  Pillaged  from  the  West- 
minster. P.  305,  it  is  evidently  in- 
sinuated that  the  story  of  Comte 
D'Avaux  is  true.  Now,  it  rests  solely 
on  the  testimony  of  a  blackguard  who 
boasted  of  women's  favours.  Turn  to 
p.  SI  1,  and  you  find  the  DucdeLauzun 
stigmatized  as  a  base  wretch,  unwor- 
ihj  of  credit — for  this  same  conduct. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  any  autho- 
rity is  sufficient  to  blot  the  character 
of  one  of  the  most  respectable  women 
who  filled  a  throne ;  but  that  the  same 
species  of  testimony  must  be  rejected 


give  me  sincere  pleasure  to  be  assured 
that  you  did  not  correct  the  proofa  of 
this  execrable  thing — and,  if  you  can 
say  so,  I  beg  you  will. 

The  third  article,  on  Hazlewood 
School,  is  written  in  a  goodspirit ;  let 
me  add,  an  altered  spirit.  This  is  not 
by  the  hand  that  formerly  was  liftol 
up  against  Oxford,  and  waged  war  on 
the  public  schools  of  England ;  that 
found  nothing  in  classical  learning  but 
longB  and  shorts ;  that  was  so  anxious 
for  Knowledge  of  tilings  as  contradis- 
tinctive  to  words ;  or,  if  it  be,  that 
hand  has  lost  its  cunning.  It  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  copy  the  follow- 


when  it  affects  the  demirep  mothers  of    ing  from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and 


some  of  our  Whig  patriots. 

In  two  points  of  view,  this  is  a  most 
Uackguard  article.  The  base  sneer  at 
all  kings,  courts,  and  nobles,  which 
nina  throughout,  is  sufficiently  percep- 
tible, and  utterly  contemptible.  The 
e«fraeto  areFiLTHTand  obscene  in  the 
highest  degree.  This  Number  cannot 
lie  on  a  drawing-room  table.  Harriette 
Wilson's  book  is  perfect  purity  com- 
pared to  this  MASS  OF  VILE,  UNNATU- 

BAL  POLLUTION.  Nothing  can  ex- 
cuse the  editor  of  a  work  like  this, 
who  suffers  his  pages  to  be  rendered  so 
enliieij  VLR^i  virgmilfus puerisque.  It 
would  not  be  a  bit  worse  to  review  and 
give  specimens  of  Lauzun,  or  Louvet, 
or  Cleiand,  or  Cassanova !  O,  Mr  Jef- 
ftey !  And  the  atrocity  is  perpetrated 
with  a  gay  air,  too!  quite  a  lively, 
humorous,  joyous  artide !  This  is  a 
beutly  article'.  If  the  mqi^em  Pyg- 
malion could  be  suspected  of  reading 
French,  I  should  have  had  no  hesita^ 
don  in  ascribing  this  abomination  to 
the  same  pen  that  has  already  been 
damned  to  eternal  infamy  by  the  Li- 
ber Amoris.  Depend  on  it,  Mr  Jef- 
frey, depend  on  it,  you  will  find  this 
^lie  most  ruinotm  experiment  vou  ever 
P^Xedoff.    I  bet  ycu  any  odds  that 


the  pleasure  is  not  diminished  by  its 
being  only  a  repetition  of  what  we  nave 
said  a  thousand  times. 

**  As  to  budlectual  culture,  again,  it  goes 
this  length— tliat  all  that  is  really  worth 
caring  about  in  early  education  being  tbe 
regular  exercise  of  the  Cunilties,  it  is  no 
great  matter  in  the  acquisitton  of  what 
kinds  of  knowledge^  they  are  so  exer- 
cised ;  and  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while 
to  dispute  about  the  relative  value  and 
utility  of  any  one  study  that  can  be  adopt- 
ed among  rational  men,  as  compared  with 
any  other.  Systems  of  education,  it 
should  always  be  remembered,  can  bo  of 
use  only  to  ordinary  minds,  and  in  ordi- 
nary situations :  For,  not  only  will  genius 
always  dcvelopc  itself,  but  wherever 
strong  motives  exist  for  the  cultivation  of 
any  branch  of  knowledge,  it  will  infallibly 
be  cultivated, — and  that  \i'hether  this 
motive  consist  in  a  peculiar  natural  pro- 
pensity for  the  study,  or  in  some  acci- 
dental circumstance  that  has  mode  it  a 
requisite  for  professional  advancement* 
or  a  necessary  tool  for  the  work  of  ambi- 
tion,  cupidity,  or  any  other  strong  pas- 
sion, 'iliesemotivesjhowever,  can  scarce- 
)y  have  much  force  in  very  early  life ; 
and  if  there  be  an  habitiuU  course  of  edu- 
cation established  in  any  country,  it  must 
obvunisl^  b«  \iide\^ad«at  of  such  consi.- 
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deratKMiB.  Now.  after  reading  and  wri-  tufBdent  institution  in  the  aceompllalH 
ting,  abont  the  precedency  of  which  f»-    ments  of  dancing,  honemanshlp^  fencing^ 

tional  men  will  mot  dispute,  we  profess  to  and  otiier  gymnastics.    There  is  time 

hold  it  as  a  matter  of  great  indifference  enough,  we  find,  for  making  a  reasonable 
to  what  branch  of  study  the  attention  of     proficiency  in  all  those  studies*  languages 

boys  is  primarily  directed,— and  think  included,   between  that  period  of  lifis 

Greek  and  Latin  really  as  good  as  any-  when  mere  play  begins  to  become  irl&> 

thing  else.  some  to  the  expanding  intellect^  and  the 
'*  It  is  very  true  that  the  knowledge  of    period  when  the  task  of  instruction  and 

those  languages  is  not  of  itself  indispen-  the  duty  of  superintendence  can  be  safe- 
sable,  or  very  certainly  useful  for  most  of  ly  brought  to  a  close.  For  those  who  are 
the  important  pursuits  or  enjoyments  of    not  obliged  to  earn  their  subsistence  by 

lifie ;  and  it  is  dso  true,  that  more  than  bodily  labour  as  soon  as  their  physical 

half  of  those  whose  chief  occupation  they  strength  is  at  all  matured,  it  is  plainly 

form  for  five  or  six  years,  never  acquire  expedient  that  all  this  interval  should  be 

any  comfortable  use  of  them,  and  have  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge^ 

apparently  but  little  pleasure  or  profit  or  rather  of  good  intellectual  habits  and 

from  the  knowledge  they  have  been  try-  exercises— and  it  has  always  appeared  to 

ing  to  acquire.     But  then,  in  the  course  us,  that  any  occupation  which  led  to  the 

of  tliese  laborious  and  apparently  unpros-  cultivation  of  such  habits,  was  nearly  as 

perous  attempts,  they  have  almost  infal-  good  as  any  other;  and  that  the  choice 

libly  acquired  those  habits  of  spontane-  might  safely  be  left  cither  to  the  restless- 

ous  and  continued  attention—of  mctho-  ness  of  the  present,  or  the  wisdom  of  the 

dical  observation  and  memory— of  ab-  last  generation. 

straction  and  generalization,  and  even,  in  ^  The  study  of  the  ancient  languages*  as 
some  degree,  of  taste,  judgment,  and  in-  now  conducted  in  all  good  schools,  seems 
vention,  which  are  not  only  useful,  but,  to  us  quite  as  fit  to.  exercise  the  attention, 
in  reality,  indispensable  for  any  serious  the  memory,  and  the  powers  of  analysis 
occupation— and  that,  in  all  probability,  combination,  and  taste,  as  any  other 
as  easily  and  quickly  as  they  could  have  study  that  can  be  suggested.     In  itael( 
been  acquired  by  any  other  course  of  ap-  indeed,  we  do  not  know  that  it  Is  enti- 
plication.   It  is  plain,  however,  that  it  is  tied  to  a  preference  over  many  other 
in  the  acquisition  of  these  habits  that  the  studies.    But  so  long  as  a  certain  know* 
main  benefit  of  education  consists;  and  ledge  of  the8t|tongiiea  is  generally consi- 
whatever  teaclies  them  most  effectually,  dered  as  thaJBln  of  a  liberal  education, 
is  the  best  course  of  education.  we  appreheiM^B|>ift  u  entiUed  to  a  pre- 
^  "  Without  entering  at  all  into  the  idle  ference.     The  mor.  if  it  be  an  enor.  is 
dispute  as  to  the  uses  and  advantages  of  not  in  those  wlio!  originally  planned,  or 
classical  learning  in  general,  it  is  but  lair  now  persist  in  thtt  inoda  of  edneation^ 
to  sute,  that  it  can  never  be  justly  con-  but  in  the  bo^f^fj^^feiteingent  society, 
sidered  as  limited  to  the  mere  acquaint-  which  requires  Imiul  wril-bred  persons 
ance  with  the  words  of  a  foreign  Ian-  &  knowledge  which  no  other  education 
guage,  but  necessarily  imports  the  acqui-  can  supply.  In  this  sense,  no  knowledge 
sition  of  a  good  deal  of  historical  and  i>  so  truly  useful  and  indispensable  as 
geographical  knowledge,  and  a  pretty  ex-  that  of  Greek  and  Latin ;  since,  without 
tensive  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  it,  a  man  can  scarcely  take  his  place  in 
best  specimens  of  eloquence,  reasoning,  the  ranks  of  polite  and  intelligent  soeie- 
and  anecdote,  that  are  yet  to  be  found  in  ty,  or,  at  leasts  must  be  continually  ex- 
tbe  world.     It  is  quite  absurd,  too,  to  posed  to  mortifications  of  the  most  awfc- 
suppose  that,  in  any  modern  scheme  of  ward  description.    Accompanied  and  dU 
education,  the  attention  of  the  pupil  is  versified  as  the  ehsskal  training  of  our 
exdusivefy  directed  to  the  study  of  those  youth  now  is  widi  so  many  other  pur- 
languages,  or  that  there  is  not^  in  reality,  suits,  what  is  there,  we  would  ask.  that 
time  enough  for  the  simultaneous  acqui-  we  could  substitute  for  it  with  advantage 
sition    of   any    other   accomplishment,  ss  the  stapl^of  the  complex  education  ? 
There  is  no  seminary,  we  believe,  in  these  Would  it  reluy  do  any  good  to  leave  out 
kingdoms,  public  or  private,  where  the  our  gramnurs  and  dictionaries^  and  teach 
classical  tongues  now  possess  any  such  boys  of  thirteen  to  parrot  over  the  names 
monopoly ;  uid  it  is  matter  of  notoriety,  of  plants  or  minerals— or  to  go  through 
that  they  are  almost  always  conjoined  the  foppery  of  landsurveying  or  astrono- 
with  the  study  of  arithmetic,  French,  ma-  mical  observation  ?  Is  it  at  all  more  like- 
thematics,  and  drawing,  and  generally  ly  that  a  greater  part  of  boys  so  educated 
with  some  histoiy,  natural  philosophy,  would  turn  out  botanists  and  geoIo^Ut^-*-^ 
and  metaphysics,  or  theology,  besides  a  than  out  K\iQo\a  t^vM  Va&tw  ^s^ax  ^  ^'^^^s. 
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With  reipect  to  edacation  in  mie- 
fml^  there  is  one  remark  I  wiui  to 
tntike,  for  I  have  never  yet  seen  it 
fidly  insisted  upon.  Corporal  puniah- 
ment  seems  to  be  univenally  decried, 
and  other  inventions  for  stimulatixig 
the  pride  and  industry  of  the  pupiu 
resorted  to.    Sincerely  would  I  be  de* 
lighted  if  anything  could  tend  to  strew 
flowers^  or  to  remove  thorns,  in  the 
path  which  leads  to  education ;  bat 
there  is  one  thing  which  I  always  fear. 
Flagellation,  if  &rly  distributed,  and 
not  carried  to  a  brutal  pitch,  has  never, 
that  I  know  of,  produced  many  bad 
moral  effects.    Tnc  pupil,  no  doubt, 
sometimes  hates  the  pedagogue  who 
operated,  yet,  I  think,  from  what  ob- 
sezvations  I  could  make,  it  was  not 
for  the  beating,  but  for  some  unfidr- 
ness  or  oppression  in  inflicting  it.    In 
after  life,  you  will  see  the  boys  retain- 
ing a  kindly  affection  for,  and  culti- 
vating friendly  intercoune  with,  their 
old  lictor.     Now,  substitute  emula- 
tion exclusively  as  the  stimidus,  and 
vou  run  a  sad  chance  of  sowing  with 
It  all  the  seeds  of  the  most  palti^  pat- 
lions — enyj,    jealousy,   hatred,  and 
all  unchantableness.    I  have  known 
school  enmities,  originating  in  this 
source,  to  continue  all  through  life. 
Poor,  Indeed,  is  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  when  accompanied  with 
this  Panuora-like  boon.    I  throw  oat 
this  hint  for  the  rumination  of  those 
who  have  more  experience  in  this  line 
than  I  have.   I  shall  speak  for  noys^, 
and  answer  for  it,  that  I  was  driven 
into  learning/brmic/i»f /ui/f>,  and  look, 
even  at  this  oistance  o^  time,  on  all  my 
school-mates  or  fellow-sufferers  under 
an  unavoidable  infliction,  for  which 
we,  taking  for  granted  that  such  thUigs 
should  be,  were  no  more  apgnr  with 
the  dominie  than  we  were  with  the 
thunder- cloud  which  soused  us  on  the 
hills.    Spite  of  his  ferule,  he  was  a 
kind-hearted,  gray-haired  man  of  glee. 
Alany  a  glass  of  toddy  I  took  with 
him  towards  the  close  of  his  life»  and 
a  grcwsorae  face  I  had  on  when  I  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  grave.    I  cannot 
think  of  him,  and  Uie  times  I  spent 
with  him,  even  now,  without  emotion. 
'*  And  I  asked.  The  days  of  my  youth, 
where  are  they  ?  And  Echo  answored. 
Where  are  they  ?" 

Bho!  this  is  nothing  to  my  task. 
Bevenons  a  nos  moutons.  The  state 
of  Ashantee.— Art.  V. ! ! ! 


■chohursf  Would  their  knowledge  be 
iBore  likely  to  fiUl  in  with  their  after  oo- 
enpations  in  life?  Would  it  be  half  so 
produdble  in  society?  Would  it  not  be 
much  more  likely  to  make  them  awkward 
from  the  feeling  of  its  uselessness,  or 
eonceited  from  a  notion  of  its  rarity? 
Axkdt  is  it  not  true,  on  the  whole,  that 
most  of  those  acquisitions,  depending,  in 
neat  part,  on  mere  memory  or  manual 
dexterity,  do,  in  point  of  fact,  give  less 
taercise  to  the  uitellectual  (acuities,  and 
cultivate  less  effectually  those  habits  that 
lead  to  their  social  development,  than  the 
<fld,  monkish,  traditionary  study  of  the 
dasslcs,  which  the  Cftresiomatht  of  the 
present  day  bold  in  so  slender  reverence  ? 
We  have  no  sort  of  horror  at  innovation, 
and  rather  like  trying  experiments:— 
But  we  have  a  considerable  distrust  of 
■11  who  pretend  to  make  discoveries  in 
morals  and  education.  We  suspect  ve- 
hemently that  the  fiaculties  will  develope 
themselves,  with  nearly  equal  rapidity  and 
soreness,  under  any  rational  system  of 
training  from  boyhood  to  manhood ;  and 
are  very  much  tempted- to  believe,  that  all 
the  real  improvements  that  have  been 
made  in  education  amount  only  to  this, 
not  that  the  boys  become  sooner  men,  or 
wiser  men,  but  that  they  have  more  play, 
or  less  useless  suffering,  in  the  course  of 
the  transition." 

Now  this  is  P^i'^llllM^  A^^  some- 
thing moce  than  ini^n  old,  for  we 
lisfebeen nyiiig it tiiese seven  years, 
and  befiora  wb  knewihe  use  of  a  pen, 
it  had  been  hI^.  Ig^^lliousands  before 
iia.     Nevcrthckiiy  Mople  are  never 
too  old  to  mend,  ana  I  am  rejoiced  to 
aee  the  Whig  education-people  oppo- 
■ing  the  gimcracks  of  Jerry  Bcntham 
and  Co.    With  respect  to  this  parti- 
polar  pngect  of  Haalewood  School,  I 
know  nothing,  and  therefore  am  un- 
willing to  speak  of  it.    There  appears 
to  me  aome  quackery  in  Autarchs,  and 
defSseton,  and  Fnnki,  and  Veteran 
Franks— I  say  then  appears,  for  these 
things  may  he  very  well  adapted  for 
boys,  who  have  a  great  propensity  to 
munic  legislation,  and  playing  at  law- 
yers or  soldiers.    I  shoi;^  be  sorry 
that  any  observations  of  mine  should 
hurt  the  feelings  of  such  evidently 
soealous  and  industrious  men  as  the 
conductors  of  thia  establishment,  and 
I  wish  them  eveir  success,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  yet  for  the  kindness  and 
afl^ion  whicn  the^  dirolay  to  the  pre- 
cious charge  committea  to  their  care. 
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We  bare  next  the  interminable 
question  of  Ireland — bore  most  hy- 
perborean !  as  Tom  Moore  calls  it 
L[Do  not  fear  that  I  shall  pull  you 
neck  and  shoulders  through  the  topics 
of  emancipation.]] — in  the  shape  of  a 
long  and  dreary  Session-paper. 

I  have  not  patience  with  the  ge- 
neral Whig  tone  on  the  question. 
This  article  is  a  fair  sample  of  their 
unfair  reasoning.  It  begins  by  talk- 
ing of  the  misgovemment  of  Ireland 
—of  the  penal  code — of  the  tenden- 
cy of  such  oppression  to  generate 
discontent,  ana  then  accuses  vs  of 
stupidity  and  bigotry  in  continuing 
this  system,  and  asks  indignantly, 
whether  we  ought  not  to  be  abashed 
and  ashamed.  If  there  were  any  such 
thing  as  shame  in  the  party  mnking 
the  demand,  they  ought  to  blush  up 
to  the  ears  for  their  impudence  in  ask- 
ing it.  Why,  sir,  as  you  haTe  said  a 
hundred  times  before,  it  was  they 
themselves  who  enacted  all  the  atro- 
cities of  which  they  complain,  and  we 
it  is  who  are  endeavouring  to  remedy 
the  posture  in  which  they  have  placed 
us.  No  one  is  so  blind  as  not  to  see 
that  their  advocacy  of  the  Catholic  in- 
terest now  is  stimulated  bv  a  hope  that 
Catholic  ascendancy  in  Ireland — the 
thing  for  which  the  Romish  priest- 
hood, and  agitators  of  that  island,  have 
long  been  using  every  energy — will 
hurt  the  Church  establishment  of 
England.  That,  and  that  only,  is  the 
hut  which  such  people  as  the  Edin- 
burgh Reviewers  aim  at. 

Important  alterations  are  taking 
plaice  every  day  in  the  state  of  the 
Catholic  question.  I  agree  with  the 
Reviewers  in  tlieir  contemptuous 
character  (p.  367)  of  the  junta  who 
have  gained  the  ascendancy  in  the 
Catholic  Association  in  Ireland;  yet 
the  party  to  which  Mr  Jeffrey  and< 
Co.  belong  have  been  straining  every 
effort  of  lungs  and  wit  in  Parliament 
to  defend  the  outrageous  proceedings, 
and  the  diabolical  ferocity  of  the  lan- 
guage of  that  body.  Their  lungs  and 
wit  tiave  been  tasked  in  vain  ;  and  it 
is  doomed  to  destruction.  That  vent 
of  sedition  and  insolence  will  be  stop- 
ped, and  perhaps  the  demonstration 
of  strength  will  show  the  Renters^  that 
gorernment  is  neither  to  be  bullied  by 
3ie  big  words,  nor  humbugsed  by  the 
hilsome  declarations  of  loyalty,  which 
alternately  used  in  the  Dublin 
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Parliament.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  u 
so  much  the  better.  It  ought  never 
tor  a  moment  to  be  permitted  to  the  ca- 
naille of  Ireland  to  think  themselves 
able  to  browbeat  England.  Let  us  re- 
collect, that  this  people,  of  whose  bra- 
very, gallantry,  high-spirit,  &c.  we 
have  heard  so  roucn,  were,  from  the 
defeat  of  James  in  Ireland,  until  it 
pleased  a  Protestant  Parliament  to  re- 
lax the  code,  under  a  real  sulijection, 
to  which  they  submitted  in  silence, 
reserving  all  their  wrath,  noise,  and 
clamour,  for  a  period  when  they  could 
vent  them  against  their  benetisu^tora, 
who  gave  them  the  power.  Let  us  re- 
collect, that  in  the  reign  of  the  first 
two  Georges  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  trampled  upon,  oppressed,  in- 
sulted, lay  quiet,  and  made  use  only 
of  the  removal' of  insult  and  oppression 
to  beard,  abuse,  and  proclaim  their 
hatred  of  the  Protestants — of  the  gene- 
ration to  whom  they  were  indebted 
for  the  removal.  Before  us  of  the  party 
that  has  relieved  them,  they  stand 
in  the  threatening  posture  which  they 
would  not  have  dared  assume  before 
those  who  really  enacted  the  laws  to 
keep  them  down.  They  trembled  be- 
fore Oliver  Cromwell, — they  shook  be- 
fore the  horsewhips  of  the  Whig  gen- 
tlemen of  the  days  of  the  two  first  Ha- 
noverian priive%r-they  crouched  in 
acquiescence  before  the  judges  who 
told  them  that  the  existence  of  a  Fi^ 
pist  was  not  recognised  in  Ireland; 
and  now  they  stand  op,  in  turkey- 
cock  importance,  to  gobble  defiance  to 
the  unheard-of  persecutions  inflicted 
by  Lord  Eldon  and  Mr  Peel.  As  long  as 
this  spirit  exists,  so  long  emancipation 
ought  not  to  be  granted.  If  granted^ 
it  will  be  abused.  You  will  only  have 
to  shift  the  war  on  other  quarters,  but 
a  war  it  will  remain  still. 

A  correspondent  of  yours  has  put 
this  excellently  in  one  of  your  last 
numbers,  and  therefore  I  abstain  from 
saying  poorly  what  he  has  said  well. 
When  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land will  assume  a  moral  attitude,  and 
not  a  physical  one — when  they  will 
give  over  telling  lies  about  7,000,000 
of  population  ready  to  oppose  us,  and 
cease  vapouring  or  hinting  of  the  dan- 
gers of  French  connexion,— -dangers 
which,  I  own,  I  despise,  Uiough  many 
intelligent  people  see  die  thins;  in  a 
different  light,  but  which,  whether 
des^siu%  Qt  Ttf)^)  \  ^&iGK&&.  moc^L  >» 
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make  the  ground  of  concessions  to  be  mecaure  the  payment  of  the  Catholic 

wrong  from  justice,  not  wrung  from  priests  by  the  State.  That  such  a  mea* 

fetTj — when  they  can  prove  to  us  that  sure  would  be  of  great  advantage,  I  ad- 

they  will  submit  to  the  religion  of  the  mit,  for  many  reasons — if  for  no  other 

atate,  in  consideration  of  their  own  de-  but  that  it  would  put  an  end  to  the  bo^ 

mands  being  granted,  and  their  own  nus  which  the  priest  receives  for  aug- 

worship  protected  in  all  its  rights, —  menting  a  wretched  population, — ^the 

then  they  must  be  emancipated ;  and ,  excess  of  which,  be  it  never  forgotten,  is 
had  I  a  vote  on  the  occasion,  it  would    thegreat  curse  of  Ireland — in  the  shape 

be  cheerfully  at  their  service, — but  of  wedding-feast.  But  will  the  priests 
not  a  moment  before.  take  it  ?     I  venture  to  say  they  well 

Of  some  of  the  det:ils  in  this  re-    not.    They  will  not  let  the  gold  of 
Tiew   I  give    a  cordial  approbation.    Achan  into  the  camp.    They  too  well 

Such  as  the  abolition  of  tnc  office  of  know  the  effect  the  refiyum   donum 

Lord  Lieutenant,  substituting  for  it  had  on  the  Irish  dissenting  interest, 

general  government  from  the  Cabinet  and  will  not  accept  the  fatal  boon, 

in  London,  and  local  government  by  This  will  be  a  fine  source  of  contro- 

Lord  Lieutenants  in  the  Irish  coun-  versy  by  and  by.     No  doubt  the  rai- 

ties,— of  reguliitions  to  put  an  end  to  sing  thiin  from  the  state  of  sturdy 

the  ruinous  subdivisions  of  land,  (but  beggars  would  tend  much  to  their  re- 

what  will  your  brother   economists  spectability,  but  it  would  lessen  their 

say  to  this  interference  in  the  contracts  power  on  the  flock.    They  would  be 

of  disposal  of  property  between  man  looked  on  as  not  much  better  than 

and  man,  Mr  Heviewer  ?) — of  the  parsons,  or  guagers ;  and  that  they 

putting  an  end  to  all  such  things  as  will  hinder,  if  they  can.   Besides,  the 

protecting  duties    between  England  Mendicity  Association  can  tell  us,  how 

and  Ireland,  and  some  others.    Other  reluctant  the  actual  beggar  is  to  sur- 

positions,  no  doubt,  I  differ  from,  but  render  his  casual  profit,   for  what, 

do  not  wish  to  make  my  letter  too  thougli  it  is  certain,  and  more  than 

long  by  going  over  minute  details.     I  his  worst  receipts,  is  also  under  what 

^'^'^tliaU^mention  these  proposal!  as  brief-  may  be  his  best.    Let  us  wait  to  hear 

ly.as  r  can.  the  answer  the  pious  divines  them- 

1 .  The  reduction  of  the  church  selves  will  vouchsafe, 
ettablisbroent  of  Ireland^  to  one  arch-        3.  Tithes — nay,  don't  drop  my  let« 
biihop  and  four  bishops,  is  recom-  ter — I  shall  keep  you  but  half  a  page 
mended,  with  a  proportionally  thin  — I  am  not  talking  of  divine  rights — 
•taff  of  clergy.    If  I  had  nothing  else  I  am  ready  to  admit  for  this  once  the 
to  iaT  against  this,  I  should  at  once  reviewer  to  be  correct  in  his  doctrines 
say  tliat  it  is  a  direct  violation  of  the  of  the  right  of  cashiering  churches. 
Act  of  Union,— of  the  Parliamentary  which  he  claims  for   Parliament.    I 
compact  between    the    countries    in  shall  allow  G rattan's  rhetorical  noise 
1800.    Besides  which  I  should  say,  (false  as  it  was  when  he  spoke  it,  and 
that  by  so  doing  you  withdraw  the  utterly  inapplicable  now  since  the  ope- 
best  and  most  valuable  country  gen-  ration  of  Mr  Goulbum's  bill)  to  pass. 
Ilemen  from  the  land,  leaving  no  ma-  I  shall  permit  the  fraudulent  andmen- 
terials  to  supply  the  place  ;  and,  last-  dacious  authority  of  Wakeiicld  to  go 
ly,  that  the  whole  argument  being  undisputed.     I  only  wish  to  ask  the 
bottomed  on  false  returns  and  calcula-  reviewer  one  question — one  scientific 
tions  of  number,  is,  even  taking  these  question,   since,   thanks  to  the  stars, 
things  as  the  basis  of  the  proposed  political  economy  must  be  called  a 
acheme,  a  privilege  I  will  not  concede  science.     How  would  the  abolition  of 
to  any  antagonist,  quite  valueless  in  tithes  to-morrow  benefit  the  Irish  con- 
ita  general  apphcation,  at  least  to  the  sumer  ?   Tithes,  I  take  it  for  granted, 
extent  here  carried.  are  to  be  continued  in  England,  and 
8.  Whatever  measure  John  Wilson  the  market  common  to  the  two  coun- 
Croker  of  the  Admiralty  lends  his  tries  is  to  remain  open.    Now,  in  the 
sanction  to,  has,  I  own,  a  great  claim  name  of  that  most  sublime  of  sciences, 
on  my  respect,  and  tliercforc  I  am  will  the  taking  off  an  impost,  a  tax, 
■ony  to  differ  horn  that  great  light  of  a  rent,  a — what  you  please  to  call  it — 
the  Quarterly,  even  though  he  agrees  from  the  production  of  one  part  of  the 
with  the  antagonist  luminary  of  the  market,  while  you  continue  it  on  the 
North  in  recommenHiing  as  a  practical  other, xcdxxc^i  vVv^ V^'vcs^  qC  the  market- 
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not  auswer  the  question  I  ask.  I  heard 
somebody  say  that  it  should  be  an- 
swered in  the  negative;  andif  thutbe 
the  case,  it  is  very  unphilosophical  for 
great  philosophers  to  blame  the  poor 
Irish  parsons  for  all  the  intolcrability 
of  the  system ;  and  I  especially  recom- 
mend the  practical  corollary  immedi- 
ately following  from  my  question  and 
answer  to  the  attention  of  those  clergy 
of  the  English  establishment — Old 
Parr,  Jackpudding  Smith,  Archdeacon 
Bathurst,  Sec,  who  have  the  na'iveti 


people  who  pretend 
criticise  the  Chancellor!  These  are 
the  sagacious  and  indefatigable  Jurit-i 
consult-M.  r/s ! 

As  for  their  pwn  facts^  where,  I 
humbly  ask,  do  they  come  from  ?  Do 
they  come  from  the  same  person  or 
iwrsons  who  furnished  Williams  for 
liis  Sf)eech  in  Eldon,  with  that  roman- 
tic story  of  the  ipiox  ^ntleman  whodied 
of  mere  vexation,  m  consequence  of 
a  long-delayed  Chancery  suit^  anA 
who,  on  inquiry,  turned  out  to  ha?<e 
been  a  labouring  mechanic,  who  died 


to  think  that  they  may  clamour  against    ere  the  suit  had  been  three  monthson 


the  enormity  of  the  Irish  church  with- 
out directing  any  one's  eyes  to  their 
own. 

I  am  thoroughly  tired, — so,  I  fear, 
are  my  readers — of  this  Hibernian  dis- 
cussion, and  hope  that  what  comes 
next  will  be  more  refresliing.     Oh ! 

Orcus  and  Hades,  and  the  dreaded  name, 
Of  Demugorgon — 

We  have  Brougham  the  Thunderer 
hammering  like  Thor  on  the  Chancery 
Court.  It  i.y  too  much.  I  can't  stand 
it.  I  must  sit  down  to  luncheon,  and 
after  reviving  my  fainting  spirit,  again 
go  plodding  on  my  weary  way. 

No,  no,  upon  looking  over  this  ar- 
ticle again,  I  sec  it  is  not  Brougham's 
— it  wants  his  open  ferocity,  and  is, 
besides,  from  a  feebler  pen  everyway. 
It  is  John  Williams's  production— and 
it  does  even  him  no  credit.  A  pretty 
pack  of  yelpcrs  they  are,  tobesure,that 
the  Whigs  hound  at  the  Chancellor. 


the  books,  having  made  his  will  to  thii 
effect,  that,  it  bemg  thought  he  mMi 
get  L.lOO  from  the  said  suit,  when  ae« 
termined,  he  wished  to  divide  that 
sum  prospectively,  so  and  so,  among 
his  relations  ?  This  story  was  at  once 
felt  to  be,  to  all  purposes,  a  lie,  and  a 
lie  to  all  purpose,  it  was,  ere  long;, 
proved  to  be. — Has  Williams  got  a 
new  purveyor  of  Chancery  facts  ?  If 
so,  he  should  by  all  means  tell  ub  that 
fact- 

Williams  is  a  man  of  very  small  ta- 
lents, and  really  Brougham  should 
do  this  work  himself  if  he  wishes  any- 
thing to  come  of  it.  But  nothing  can 
come  of  it.  The  public  has  learned  a 
few  broad  and  undeniable  truths 
which  serve  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places,  as  the  best  answer  to  the  ra- 
vings of  these  hankerers  after  more 
shining  gowns,  and  more  spreading 
periwigs.  For  example,  we  now  afl 
Know, 

I.  That  at  this  moment  there  is  not 
I  have  no  doubt  this  will,  ere  long,    one  man  in  England  who  dares  to  ac- 
1>e  taken  up  in  a  proper  way  bv  some    cuse  Lord  Eldon  of  anything,  in  any 
English  gentleman,  who  is  reaUy  and    one  instance,  like  unfairness  or  bias. 


thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  details 
of  Chancery  procedure.  I  am  no  Eng- 
lish lawyer,  yet  I,  even  I,  can  see 
tlirough  something  of  the  style  in 
which  WilUams  has  got  up  this  poor 
piece  of  malevolent  misrepresentation. 
I  can  see,  for  one  thing,  that  these 
protessed  badgers  of  the  Chancellor 
know  nothing  of  their  business,  for 
they  treat  the  statement  in  the  last 
Quarterly,  about  cases  heard  and  de- 
cided by  Lord  Eldon  at  certain  periods, 
as  made  up  from  private  (Jficial records, 
to  which  those  wno  attacked  him  could 
have  no  access.  Now,  I  know,  and 
tbey   should    most    assuredly  haTc 


II.  That,  nt  this  moment,  there  is 
not  one  man  in  England  who  dares  to 
deny  that  the  Chancellor's  opinion 
upon  any  given  case  carries  greater 
weight,  considered  merely  as  a  law- 
yer's opinion,  than  that  of  any  ten 
other  lawyers  now  living  could  do. 

III.  That,  no  matter  how  divided, 
his  time  is  more  entirely  given  to  the 
ri'DLic,  than  that  of  any  man  now 
living. 

IV.  That  the  increased  wealth  and 
commerce  of  the  country  has,  of  course, 
been  attended  with  a  correft^iitflyAi^ 
iViCrea«e  Ssi  i^.  VyoAa  A^3Kw^2^MKs 
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V.  That  the  Chancellor  haying  got     of  this  sort  of  character  and  import- 


two  assistants  to  help  him  in  his  ju-  ance.  Brougham^  I  take  it,  baa 
didal  business,  of  oourw  the  part  of  sisted  him  with  one  or  two  paragraphs, 
tibe  business  ret^ned  in  his  own  hands  of  felon  spite,  in  Article  X« — at  least 
it  exactly  the  most  difficult  part  of  it,  they  have  to  me  very  much  the  air  of 
and  therefore  the  part  of  it  demanding  panni  purpurei,  which,  being  inter- 
most  time.  preted,  means,  "  patches  df  sheer 
Knowing  these  things  to  be  true  blood-thirsty  atrocity.' 


The  youth  himself  is  really  a  pro* 
mising  spouter ; — I  have  no  doubt  such 
a  passage  as  the  following  would  be 
reckoned  very  fine  in  a  speech  before 
The  Speculative.  Head  it,  m^  dear 
Doctor,  and  tell  me  your  candid  opi- 
nion. 

<*  Let  us  count  our  gains.  Let  us  bring 
to  the  test  the  lofty  phrases  of  colonial 
declamation.     The  West  Indies,  we  are 


and  indisputable,  and  knowing  that  no 
oneceue  of  hardship  fuirltf  attributable 
to  the  Chancellor  nas  ever  yet  been 
pointed  out — and  knowing  also,  that 
the  only  people  who  attack  him  are  a 
small  knot  of  envenomed  Whigs,  not 
one  of  whom  is,  as  a  lawyer,  (or,  in- 
deed, in  any  other  capacity,)  worthy  to 
tonch  the  latchet  ot  the  Earl  of  £1- 
deo's  shoes,  is  it  at  all  wonderful  that 

we  should  regard  the  systematic  at-     ^  , .  ^       ^       .  .       . 

tempt  made  to  embitteJ  the  calm  of  ^<>»^'  *7  *  f^"^^*  ^/  vast  wealth  and  re- 
this  gigantic  intellect,  this  venerable  ^*^""%*^  ^^'^  ^°""iT  7^"^  ^\^  ""'- 
m2l,^2Tt  once  the  most  foolish,  and     -ery  of  seamen.     They  take  jreat  quan- 

the  most  foul  of  all  the  undertakings 
that  have  ascertained,  in  our  time,  the 
character  and  the  fate  of  this  degraded 
Action  ?  I  think  not. 

Art  VIL  On  Ellis's  Letters  from 
the  British  Museum — a  very  tolerable 
article,  bating  a  spice  of  the  same  eter- 
Hsl  antimonarchical  bile.  No  accom- 
p&ahments  seem  to  be  able  to  save  a 
man  from  this  sort  of  degradation, 
when  he  sets  about  manufacturing  for 
Blue  and  Yellow.  The  writer  points 
out  some  blunders  of  Ellis  in  very 
good  style.  We  hope  Ellis  will  be 
more  careful  in  future,  and  that  he 


titles  of  our  mnnufuctures.  They  add  to 
our  political  importan'ce.  They  are  use- 
ful posts  in  time  of  war.  These  absurdi- 
ties have  been  repeated,  till  they  have 
begun  to  impose  upon  the  impostors  who 
invented  them.  Let  us  examine  tbem 
briefly. 

**  Our  commercial  connexion  with  the 
West  Indies  is  simply  this,  ^'e  buy  our 
sugar  from  them  at  a  higher  price  than  is 
given  for  it  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  The  surplus  they  export  to  the 
continent,  where  the  price  is  lower ;  and 
we  pay  tiiera  the  difference  out  of  our 
own  pockets.  Our  trade  with  tlie  West 
Indies  is  saddled  with  almost  all  the  ex- 


wiH  g^ve  us  many  more  volumes  of     pcnse  of  their  civil  and  military  establish- 


the  same,  generally  speaking,  respect- 
able and  interesting  description. 

Art.  VIII.  is  a  poor  attempt  of 
Cockbuin's  to  laugh  down  what  he 
cannot  answer— the  late  excelle^it 
pamphlet  on  the  Criminal  Jurispru- 
dence of  Scotland.  North  should  have 
a  solid  paper  on  this  subject.  Any 
lawyer  could  diah  Cockburn  in  this 
Ada  with  a  very  little  trouble.  He 
can't  ¥rrite,  and  the  facts  are  all  the 
other  way.  Observe  how  they  have 
lowered  their  tone,  however.  Depend 
upon  it,  a -good  thrashing  never  fails 
to  tell  upon  the  recipient,  even  though 
he  may  trv  to  put  a  smiling  face  upon 
it.  Let  them  have  another  dozen  by 
all  means. 

Articles  IX.  X.  and  XI.  are  all  on 
the  West  Indies,  and  apparently  done 
by  young  Tom  Macatuav,  who  is 
really  a  aever  lad,  though  pert  and 
•beard  in  the  most  ludicrous  degree^ 
when  be  dtiemptM  to  discuss  lubjecta 


ments,  and  with  a  bounty  of  1,200,000^ 
Let  these  be  deducted  from  the  profits  gf 
which  we  hear  so  much,  and  their  amount 
will  shrink  indeed.  I«et  us  then  deduct 
from  the  residue  the  advantages  which 
we  relinquish  in  order  to  obtain  it,— that 
is  to  say,  the  profits  of  a  free  sugar  trade 
all  over  the  world ;  and  then  we  shall  be 
able  to  estimate  the  boasted  gains  of  a 
connexion  to  which  we  have  sacrificed 
the  negroes  in  one  liemisphere,  and  the 
Hindoos  in  the  other. 

'*  But  the  West  Indians  take  great 
quantities  of  our  manufactures!  They 
con  take  only  a  return  for  the  commodU 
ties  which  thsy  send  us.  And  from  what- 
ever country  we  may  import  the  same 
commodities,  to  that  country  must  we 
send  out  the  same  returns.  What  is  it 
that  now  limits  tlie  demands  of  our  east- 
em  empire  ?  Absolutely  nothing  but  the 
want  of  an  adequate  return.  From  that 
immense  market— from  the  custom  of 
one  hundred  millions  of  consumers,  our 
mmuSactuxaia  ix«  Va  a  ^«ix  mavwiA^  %il- 
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eluded,  by  the  protectiDg  duties  on  East 
Indian  tugar. 

<*  But  a  great  revenue  is  derived  from 
the  West  Indian  trade !  Here,  again,  we 
have  the  same  fallacy.  As  long  as  the 
present  quantity  of  sugar  is  imported 
into  England,  no  matter  from  what  coun- 
try, the  revenue  will  not  suffer ;  and,  in 
proportion  as  the  price  of  sugar  is  dimi- 
nished, the  consumption,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  revenue,  must  increase.  But 
the  West  India  trade  affords  extensive 
employment  to  British  shipping  and  sea- 
men !  Why  more  than  any  equally  ex- 
tensive trade  with  any  other  part  of  the 
world  ?  Tlie  more  active  our  trade,  the 
more  demand  there  will  be  for  shipping 
and  seamen;  and  every  one  who  has 
learnt  the  alphabet  of  political  economy, 
knows  that  trade  is  active  in  proportion 
only  as  it  is  free. 

^  There  are  some  who  assert,  that,  in 
a  military  and  political  point  of  view,  tlie 
West  Indies  are  of  great  importance  to 
this  country.  This  is  a  common,  but  a 
monstrous  misrepresentation.  We  ven- 
ture to  say,  tliat  colonial  empire  has  beeq 
one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  modem 
Europe.  What  nation  has  it  ever 
strengthened  ?  What  nation  has  it  ever  en- 
riched ?  What  have  been  its  fruits  ?  Wars 
of  frequent  occurrence  and  immense  cott, 
fettered  trade,  lavish  expenditure,  clash- 


armies  of  our  enemies  were  pouring  over 
the  Rliine  and  the  Alps.  When  a  colo- 
nial acquisition  has  been  in  prospect,  we 
have  thought  no  expenditure  extravaganty 
no  interference  perilous.  Gold  has  been 
to  us  as  dust,  and  blood  as  water.  Shall 
we  never  learn  wisdom  ?  Shall  we  never 
cease  to  prosecute  a  pursuit  wilder  than 
the  wildest  dream  of  alchymy,  with  all 
the  credulity  and  all  the  profusion  of  Sir 
Epicure  Mammon  ?** 

<'  He  talked  !  he  talked !  Ye  gods, 
how  be  did  talk  !"— Is  thia,  then,  tho 
style  in  which  we  have  a  question,  the 
most  profound,  both  as  to  extent  and 
importance,  discussed  in  a  work  like 
the  Edinburgh  Review — the  avowed 
literary  organ  of  a  great  pftrty  in  the 
state  of  Britain  ?  I  can  with  ciifficulty 
helieve  my  own  eyes,  when  I  read  oter 
the  performance  of  this  airy  Jack-an« 
apes,  and  see  that  it  is  actually  set 
forUi  to  the  world  under  the  sanction 
of  such  people  as  the  Broughams  and 
the  Jeffireys.  **  Let  us  count  our 
gains,"  quoth  the  sage — '*  let  us  exa- 
mine them  briefly." — Briefly  indeed ! 
You  have  found  the  short  cut  to  all 
wisdom,  divine  and  human,  at  length ! 

This  sort  of  trash  will  do  more 
harm  to  the  cause  of  East  Indian  su« 
ear,  and  Sierra  Leone,  than  anything 


ing  jurisdiction,  corruption  in  govern-     Uiey  have  tried  hefore.  Here  is  a  mag« 
ments,  and  indigence  among  the  people,     nificent  empire,  scattering  wealth  and 


What  have  Mexico  and  Peru  done  for 
Spain,  the  Brazils  for  Portugal,  Batavia 
for  Holland?  Or,  if  the  experience  of 
others  is  lost  upon  us,  shall  we  not  pro- 
fit by  our  own  ?   What  have  we  not  sa- 


civilization  over  the  wide  world,  as 
fVom  an  inexhaustible  cornucopia  of 
benevolenoe — flourishing  in  and  by 
the  extent  of  its  commerce— and  do- 
ing more  good  to  the  human  race  in 


crificedto  our  infatuated  passion  for  trans-  qq^  year  than  any  other  great  empire 
atlantic  dominion  ?  This  it  is  that  has  so  (hsX  ever  existed  did  in  a  hundred  1 
often  led  us  to  risk  our  own  smUing  Here  are  we  full  of  peace,  and  plenty, 
gardensand  dear  firesides  for  some  snowy  ^^^  industry  at  home,  and  enjoying 
desert  or  infectious  morass  on  the  other  ^j^^j  position  simply  and  entirely  be« 
side  of  the  globe :  Thw  inspired  us  with  ^ause  we  have  enormous  colonjid  poa- 
the  project  of  conquenng  America  in  g^^^ng  the  produce  of  which  has 
Germany:  This  induced  us  to  resign  all  ^    ^^  \^^^  employs,  the  far 

the  advantages  of  our  msular  situation-  J        j^^    ^^  ^^  f^  ^^ 

to  embroil  ourselv^  m  the  intrigues,  and  ^  Uon,  that  ever  were  wftnessed 
fight  the  batUes  of  half  the  cont.nent-to  i„  t^ehUtiry  of  the  world.  And  we 
form    coalitions    which  were  mstantly  "  •'J^^  „i  .n  ^„,  ^i^„2^  i  wii«> 

broken-aiid  to   give   subsidies  which     '^J^JT'^^^^l^^T^ 
were  never  earned :    This  gave  birth  to     TT^^'y'  ,^^  -t^'  ^^T^^^^ 
the    fratricidal   war   against  American     discovered  that  Bntain  has  not  been 
liberty,   with  all  its  disgraceful  defeaU     "lined  by  the  ind^ndence  of  the 
-«^  all  it«  K.m>n  vinfnriM.  anH  all  th«     Uuitcd   Sutcs    of   North  Americal- 

fieautiful  reasoner! — As  if  we  had 
not  thriven  in  spite  of  that  great  loss, 
simply  because,  great  as  it  was,  it  waa 

the  loss  of  a  part  only,  and  not  of  the 

duced  us^  send  thousands  and  tens  of '  whole,  of  our   colonial  posseaaioQa. 
thoysands  of  our  bravest  troops  to  die  in     Doca  1^  ifcd^Vai^  \«^V»k«»^«b^ 
tbt  West  ladka  h09pital»,  whUe  the    o^er,  lYwit  we  m^^  >»  w^^  ^  ^^*^ 


and  all  its  barren  victories,  and  all  the. 
massacres  of  the  Indian  hatchet,  and  all 
the  bloody  contracts  of  the  Hessian 
slaughterhouse :  This  it  was  which,  in 
the  war  ogaiiist  the  French  republic,  iiw 
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gained  our  great  eastern  empire  tinve 
we  lost  America  ?  ''  Colonial  empire 
has  been  the  curse  of  modern  Europe  V* 
-^Indeed  1  Then  America  is  a  curse 
altogether  to  the  world ;  for^  but  for 
colonial  empire,  it  must  have  been  to 
this' hour  in  the  hands  of  its  own  sa- 
vages. "  Spain  has  gained  nothing 
fltrni  her  colonies." — Indeed  !  Spain 
all  but  gained  the  empire  of  the  world 
fh>m  her  colonics ;  and,  if  Spain  had 
been  a  well-governed  country,  Spain 
would  have  had  at  this  moment  power 
and  wealth,  at  home  and  abroad, 
through  her  colonics.  Spain  has  made 
a  bad  use  of  her  American  colonies — 
granted — ergo,  she  could  not  have  made 
agood  use  of  them. — I  dissent  from  the 
bantling  conclusion.  '*  This  it  is  that 
has  so  often  led  us  to  risk  our  own 
smiling  gardens  and  dear  firc-sides, 
for  some  snowy  desert  or  infectious 
morass  on  the  other  side  of  the  world." 
—Very  good ; — and  if  some  people  had 
not  risked — ay,  left — their  smiling 
mirdens,  where  would  have  been  the 
louridiing  civilization  that  at  this 
moment  brightens  so  much  of  a  whole 
new  hemisphere  ?  If  everybody  staid 
at  home  to  nurse  narcissuses  in  their 
own  smiling  gardens,  where  would  be 
the  foundations  of  empires — the  ex- 
tension of  civilization  } — what  would 
come  of  the  progress  of  man,  and  of 
the  earth?  This  boy  assumes,  that 
we  would  have  had  no  wars  had  we 
had  no  colonies.  I  can  tell  him  that  we 
should  have  had  bloodier  wars,  near- 
er home,  and  less  money  to  fight  them 
with  ;  and  I  can  also  tell  him,  that  if 
the  system  of  colonization,  upon  which 
the  commercial  and  political  grandeur 
of  Britain  has  been  raised,  is  to  be 
abandoned  in  order  to  please  the  sages 
of  the  debating  clubs,  the  population 
of  Great  Britain,  confined  at  home, 
barred  from  all  outlet,  will  soon,  very 
soon,  have  quite  enough  of  the  seeds 
of  misery  and  of  war  within  itself. 

Here  is  another  grand  specimen  of 
the  discursive  faculty : — "  The  colo- 
nies of  Spain  were  far  more  extensive 
and  populous  than  ours.  Flas  Spain, 
at  any  time  within  these  two  hundred 
years,  been  a  match  for  England,  either 
by  land  or  by  sea  ?" — We,  having  very 
great  colonial  possessions,  have  beaten 
Spain,  who  had  still  greater.  It  fol- 
lows, according  to  the  master  of  the 
inductive  philosophy,  that  we  should 
hMve  bcMten  Spmn  still  more  hollow, 
Ak/  we  been  possessed  of  no  colonies 


at  all.  '*  Was  Virginia  a  less  valuable 
possession  thun  Jamaica  ?" — Don't  you 
see  how  vigorously  you  stump  on  in 
spite  of  having  lost  one  of  your  legs  ? 
Be  a  wise  man — take  the  nint — ^have 
two  wooden  legs  by  all  means,  my 
dear  fellow.  Eu^e,  Master  Macaulay ! 
I  am  sure  you  will  be  the  wooden 
spoon. 

''  The  colonial  system  gave  rise  to 
the  fratricidal  war  against  American 
Uberty." 

Very  good.  But  what  gave  rise  to 
the  nation  claiming  that  liberty? — 
*'  The  curse  of  Europe,"  no  doubt— 
colonization . 

Upon  my  word,  we  must  go  to 
school  once  again.  Doctor ; — some  to- 
tally new  plan  of  reasoning,  I  see,  has 
been  discovered.  Is  it  we  that  are  the 
children ! 

"  Although  we  had  no  West  Indian 
Islands,  we  must  have  sugar  from  some 
other  place,  and  therefore  the  revenue 
could  not  suffer."  Here  is  a  surprising 
philosopher,  with  a  vengeance  !  W^e 
must  have  sugar !  We  have  it  now^ 
because  wc  grow  it  on  our  own  land« — 
It  follows,  that  if  we  had  none  of  our 
own,  somebody  would  raise  it  for  us  else- 
where, and  that  that  somebody  would 
give  it  us  at  a  fairer  rate  than  our  own 
fellow-citizens  now  do;  and,  moreover, 
that  that  sotnel/ody  would  take  espe- 
cial care  that  it  should  be  brought  to 
us  in  British  ships,  nobly  sacrificing 
any  notion  of  a  navigation  of  his  own, 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  or  ex- 
tending ours.  But,  in  good  truth,  it 
is  rather  too  much  that  I  should  be 
bothering  myself  or  you  with  the  ra- 
vings of  a  boy,  who  evidently  has  not 
yet  mastered  the  first  rules  of  Watts' 
Logic — whose  argument  is  uniformly 
grounded  on  a  petit io  pn'ncipii — whose 
skill  amounts  to  nothing  but,  as  some 
one  has  expressed  it,  ''  a  knack  of 
drawing  from  false  facts  inconseouent 
conclusions," — and,  I  may  adu,  of 
clothing  both  facts  and  conclusions  in 
a  jargon  of  flippant  absurdity,  richly 
deserving  the  tenderest  mercies  of  the 
ferula. 

As  for  the  pretended  review  of  old 
Stephens'  book,  it  is  clear  that  tlie 
scribe  had  read  the  unanswered  and  un- 
answerable exposure  of  that  precious 
mass  of  humbug  which  appeared  in  one 
of  the  late  Numbers  of  the  JVIagaxine. 
The  admission  here  is,  that "  perhaps 
Mr  Stephens  has  been  rather  too  com- 
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Tliis  means^  '*  I  have  read  the  paper  in 
Blackwood,  in  which  Stephens  is  de* 
monstraied  either  to  have  known  no- 
thing about  the  slavery  of  the  ancients^ 
or  to  have  purposely  falsified  every- 
thing he  did  know  of  it.  I  will  not  say 
this ;  but  it  may  be  prudent  for  me  not 
to  stir  any  more  that  desperate  part  of 
the  controversy."  This  is  true  samtling 
candour.  Such,  and  in  the  same  sort^  is 
the  general  spirit  of  the  whole  paper,  in 
which  it  is  assumed,  that  Stepnens  had 
given  a  view  of  the  slave  laws  of  our 
colonies  as  thei/  now  exist ;  while,  in 
point  of  fact,  it  had  been  demonstrated 
by  the  same  pen,  that  Mr  Stephens 

MAKES  NO  DISTINCTION  WHATEVER 
BETWEEN  LAWS  ABOLISHED  AND  LAWS 

IN  OPERATION.  The  swallowiug  of 
this  must  have  been  pleasant  to  a 
young  and  ingenuous  mind.  Suppose 
a  man  to  attack  the  British  code,  and 
to  exhibit  as  equally  the  subjects  of 
his  assault,  the  old  statutes  about 
fire-ordeal  and  witchcraft,  and  Mr 
Peers  last  bill  about  juries.  That  is 
exactly  what  this  Justinian  of  the  co- 
lonial code  has  done ;  and  this  is  ex- 
actly what  the  Edinburgh  Review 
lauds,  as  '^  of  the  numerous  excellent 
works  in  which  this  important  subject 
has  been  discussed,  the  most  compre" 
hensive  and  the  most  valuable."  Euge, 
Mrs  Candour ! 

'  It  would  take  some  space  to  exhibit 
all  the  dirty  little  points  of  the  job  that 
peep  out  here  and  there  in  these  pa- 
pers. Look,  for  instance,  at  the  mean 
attempt  to  create  jealousies  between 
the  resident  and  non-resident  proprie- 
tors of  the  colonial  soil.  Look  at  the 
dirty  insinuations  throughout.    Ob- 


serve, in  particular,  the  passage  in 
which  the  Duke  of  York  is  hinted  at, 
(that  must  be  Brougham's — the  idea, 
I  mean — for  the  words  are  too  ludi- 
crously bombast  for  any  bearded  man) 
-—observe  the  vile,  sneaking  concilia- 
tion tone  of  some  paragraphs ! 

The  account  of  Hayti  is  another 
first-rate  piece  of  impudence.  It  ia 
egregious,  and,  I  thiuK,  must  be  wil- 
ful, misrepresentation,  from  beginning 
to  end.  Turn  for  a  single  moment  to 
Macdonnell's  Considerations  on  Negro 
Slavery,  (the  book  noticed  in  one  of 
your  late  Numbers,)  and  sec  what 
view  of  the  matter  arises,  when  real 
facts  are  taken  as  data — when  the  pen 
is  in  the  hand^  not  of  a  paragraph- 
monger,  who  knows  nothing  of  the 
colonies,  but  of  one  who  speaks  from 
personal  knowledge,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  a  lifetime.  If  you  have  the 
book  by  you,  and  can  spare  room  in 
the  Magazine,  I  really  wish  you  would 
make  an  extract  from  Macdonnell'i 
chapter  on  St  Domingo.  Depend  upon 
it,  what  he  says  at  p.  123,  to  p.  136, 
would  at  once  settle  the  business,  if  it 
had  the  benefit  of  your  circulation. 

[[Our  friend  asks  a  great  deal,  but 
we  must  not  hesitate  to  do  as  h^ 
wishes.*^ 

The  last  Article  is  a  small  puff*  on 
Brougham — ^by  himself. 

With  these  nints,  I  think  you  can 
have  no  difficulty  in  manufacturing 
a  thorooghlv" demolishing  diatribe  on 
this  miserable  Number  of  old  Blue 
and  Yellow.  Do  so,  and  oblige. 
Yours,  affectionately, 

A  Constant  Reader, 


*  "  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  scenes  of  massacre  and  outrage  which 
marked  the  progress  of  the  blacks  in  obtaining  their  liberty ;  with  these,  it  is  pre* 
sumed,  the  reader  is  fully  acquainted ;  our  oaore  immediate  object  is  to  inquire  if  any 
coercion  is  employed  to  enforce  labour ;  if  the  amount  of  the  cultivation  denotes 
general  industry ;  and,  lastly,  whether  the  negroes  are  retrograding  or  advancing  in 
civilization.  Witli  regard  to  the  first  very  important  particular,  a  great  misunder- 
standing prevails  in  general  throughout  this  country.  When  freemen  are  spoken  of, 
we  naturally  entertain  the  idea  of  persons  living  as  they  please,  following  what 
employment  they  like,  and,  whether  they  work  or  not,  we  consider  it  a  matter 
which  belongs  solely  to  themselves,  and  one  with  which  the  government  has  no  con- 
cern. This  state  oif  things,  there  is  the  most  ample  authority  to  conclude,  hat 
never  yet  existed  in  St  Domingo.^  From  the  first  period  that  the  inhabitants 
enjoyed  any  temporary  tranquillity  after  the  insurrection,  it  will  be  unequivocally 
found,  that  whatever  labour  was  performed  was  compelled  by  the  despotic  procla- 
mations of  those  in  authority.  After  the  negroes  were  emancipated,  and  immersed 
in  every  species  of  anarchy  and  licentiousness ;  when  Santhonax,  the  commissioner 
ftom  the  National  Assembly  of  France^  returned  to  the  island  in  170^  ^tn&  ^  Vci^ 
first  measoret  wm  to  iwue  a  proclamttion  ca&Wng  u^^  V)e»  \\%»^x«%xtj»  %»^*- 
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vote  themselves  to-  industry ;  he  imperatirely  commanded  them  '  to  renounce 
that  state  of  vagrancy  which  the  laws  of  the  republic  would  punish;'  and  in  case 
of  disohedience,  tlie  roost  severe  penalties  were  to  be  inflicted.  The  result  of  this 
WIS  what  might  have  been  expected.  Men  recently  surrendered  to  the  full  gnu 
tillcation  of  their  own  will,  snd  having  no  immediate  stimulant  to  excite  them 
to  exertion,  would  naturally  prefer  roving  about  as  soldiers,  or  rather  banditti,  than 
to  return  to  their  former  laborious  mode  of  life.  Accordingly,  it  is  stated  in  the 
poblie  papers  of  that  period,  that  '  they  refused  to  return  to  their  labour  as  had 
been  enjoined.  They  in  answer  alleged,  that,  being  freemen,  tliey  would  only 
work  when,  and  as  long  as,  they  pleased.'  This  state  of  things  being  likely  to 
continue,  it  was  soon  discovered,  that  something  more  than  a  mere  proclamation 
was  necessary,  and  a  company  of  agriculturists,  called  police  guards^  were  esta^ 
blished  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  work  of  cultivation.  It  was  the  duty  of 
this  body  to  take  cognizance  of  the  time  and  quantity  of  work  performed,  confor- 
mably to  the  prescribed  regulation ;  and  in  case  of  failure,  punishment  was  inflict- 
ed in  the  most  exemplary  manner.  The  new  correction  for  indolence  presented 
a  striking  contrast  to  that  which  had  been  formerly  employed.  It  has  been 
stated,  and  I  have  never  yet  seen  it  controverted,  that  at  a  later  period,  when  the 
horrors  of  murder  had  become  familiar,  and  when  men  were  rapidly  relapsing  into 
a  state  of  barbarism,  the  offender,  for  a  repetition  of  the  most  trifling  misdemeanoar 
.on  a  plantation,  was  shot.  Indeed,  after  the  final  evacuation  of  the  French  troops^ 
^  ^ienSctf  the'  tyrants  who  succeeded,  present,  in  most  respects,  the  ordinaiy 
features  of  African  sovereignty. 

**  What,  however,  is  most  essential  for  the  British  public  to  consider,  is  the  stri- 
king and  unanswerable  circumstance,  that  whotever  labour  is  carried  on  in  St 
Domingo  is  performed  by  compulsion.  All  those  who  have  possessed  authority 
or  dominion  have  perceived  the  practical  illustration,  that  men  will  not  work  in  a 
field  merely  for  the  love  of  perspiring,  so  long  as  they  have  a  plantain  or  a  banana 
tree  at  their  elbow.  On  this  head,  independent  of  the  many  proclamations  issued 
in  the  progress  of  the  revolt,  and  during  the  various  intestine  commotions,  the  prin- 
ciple may  be  perceived  clearly  established  and  ideiitifled  in  the  Code  Henri.  In 
the  22d  article  of  this  Code  it  is  stated,—'  Work  shall  commence  with  the  day- 
light, and  be  continued  uninterrupted  until  eight  o'clock ;  one  hour  is  allotted  to 
thie  labourer  for  breakfiist  on  the  spot  where  employed ;  at  nine,  work  recommences 
until  noon,  when  two  hours'  repose  are  granted  them  ;  at  two  o*clock  exactly  they 
recommence  work,  and  shall  not  leave  off  before  nightfall.' 

**  Art.  26th.— <  No  labourer,  without  permission  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  king; 
riiall  absent  himself  from  the  plantation  on  working-days,  unless  this  be  obtained 
through  the  overseer  or  conductor.' 

^  ArL  17th.—'  The  law  punishes  the  lazy  and  \'agabonds,  among  whom  are  com- 
prehended labourers  of  both  sexes  who  shall  quit  the  habitations  in  which  thej 
have  domiciled,  in  order  to  reside  in  towns  or  other  places,  where  they  are  forbid- 
den to  settle.' 

**  What  these  punishments  are  has  been  already  alluded  to ;  and  I  would  merelj 
desire  any  reasonable  person  to  contrast  the  condition  of  the  negroes  at  large,  under 
what  is  termed  their  newly-acquired  freedom,  with  the  state  of  slavery  which  for- 
merly existed.  The  negroes  on  the  plantations  are,  unless  a  change  has  very  re- 
cently taken  place,  in  every  respect  slaves  to  the  state.  They  are  slaves,  doomed  to 
perform  a  reguhir  apportioned  labour,  and  amenable  to  the  arbitrary  jurisdiction  of 
some  crafty  neighbour,  who  by  his  cunning  or  superior  cruelty  has  acquired  autho- 
rity. They  are  completely  deprived  of  those  kindlier  feelings  of  attachment  which 
exist  on  every  well- managed  estate,  and  which  make  the  negro  look  up  to  his  mas- 
ter for  immediate  assistance  and  protection.  And,  in  conclusion  on  this  head  it 
may  lie  observed,  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  crop  is  afterwards  exacted  as  taxes 
to  meet  the  assumed  exigencies  of  government. 

**  Having  thus  shown  that  the  work  performed  is  entirely  of  a  compulsory  na* 
tore,  the  next  object  is  naturally  to  inquire  into  its  amount.  In  this  particular,  the 
result  corresponds  to  what  all  writers  assert  in  theory ;  namely,  that  individual  ma> 
nagement  must  uniformly  be  better  and  more  productive  than  the  vague  and  inde- 
finite  superintendence  of  the  state  itself.  It  could  not  be  for  a  moment  expected  that 
any  general  regulations  could  correct  the  desire  of  idleness,  and,  accordingly,  the  la^ 
b«mr  is  done  merely  by  starts,  performed  at  that  season  when  the  crops  are  getting 
in,  and  wlien  the  superintendents  of  kbour  are  more  strict  and  tynmntcaL  During 
the  nmsuHhr  of  the  year,  idleness  it  univtiiai  \  atvd  it  is  most  material  to  stflcct* 

ft 
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that  the  eultifation  which  reqaires  regular  attendance  and  indnttry  hat  finallj 
ocaied.  Coffee  it  the  only  article  now  produced  to  any  extent ;  the  formerly  nu- 
merous  and  diagnifieent  plantations  of  tugar  are  long  since  in  ruin  ;  the  continued 
jabour  was  soon  found  irksome ;  and  all  tlje  mandates  of  authority  vrere  found  in- 
aufficient  to  promote  exertion,  so  long  as  the  immediate  coercing  poivcr  of  one  kind 
or  anotJier  was  not  present.  It  mny  not,  perluips,  be  unnecessary  to  Ktate,  that  the 
coffee  tiow  exported  is  gathered  from  the  trees  planted  before  the  revolution ;  the 
labour  requisite  for  this  service  is  obviously  excci^dingly  trilling ;  and  aft  tliis  article 
is  alone  brought  forward  to  display  the  industry  of  the  Haytiuns,  it  demonstrates,  in 
a  striking  degree,  how  erroneous  are  the  stiitements  continually  adduced  regarding 
thtv  nominal  productiveness  of  free  kbdur  in  the  West  Indie:-.  1  shall  here  give  an 
ab^iruct  of  the  exports  in  1791 : 

f'laye.l  nifpir,  .                        .                 .                     70,?f7,7(>8  lbs. 

Brown  do.  .                     .                                            !l3,)77.51tr 

CoOvc,  .                 .                          .                            CH,  1.51.  ISO 

Cotton,  .                    .                               .                         C,iJ8t],iefl 

Indigo,  .                         .                  .     .                            S)3Q,0i(; 

Independent  of  minor  articles  of  cuhivation.  At  present  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  exact  export.  The  quantity  given  in  the  Haytian  documents  considerubly  ex- 
ceeds the  corresponding  imports,  as  stated  in  the  otticiul  returns  of  the  countries 
with  whom  rhey  are  engsged  in  trade.  I  shall  gi%'e  both,  leaving  the  reader  to 
choose  whichever  be  thitiks  most  correct.  It  is  unnecetiMry  to  allude  to  sugar,  the 
cultivation  of  that  article  being  barely  equal  to  supply  the  local  consumption  of  the 
island. 

CnSle  exjmrfeJ,  (rrom  Haytian  papers,  as  [nought  forward  by  the  aboUtionistJi,)  1822,  to  United 
States,  or  ii)  ships  of  the  United  States,  .  .  1  d.l  i  l,.778  IUh. 

Great  Britain,  .  .  .  l.>,5 18,051 

Franco,  .  •  .  .         .  !>,4r>8,K77 

Holland  jnJ  all  other  parts,  .  .  ],9.^5,<jfiH 


35.1I8,.')1V1  lb.<. 


Coffee  imported,  per  official  returns,  into  (rrcat  Oritain,  IS.f,  4,(U^.7>^4  lbs. 

United  StaU-s,  .  .  .  8,591^593 


1«,0j7.177  lbs. 
1  hare  li-K>kod  over  the  imports  into  Holland,  together  with  some  state- 
ments relative  to  France,  and  the  result  inducca  me  to  suppose  that  the 
amount  to  be  added  for  dircet  importation  into  the  ContmeiU  eannot 
exee<-d  .  .        •  .  1,500,000  lbs. 


71,557,177  lbs. 


**  In  1791,  the  value  of  the  coift^,  G8,J5I,]80  lbs.  as  laid  before  the  legislative 
assembly  of  France,  was  o  1,890, 748  livres. 

'*  The  value  of  the  totel  exports  was  200,301. 03  !•  livres!. 

**  Now,  supposing  the  returns  of  labour  and  profits  of  stock  to  have  been  assi- 
milated,  as  no  doubt  they  were,  between  coffee  and  other  articles,  the  quantity  of  la- 
bour performed  in  the  island  was  equal  to  producing  261,600,000  lbs.  of  colTee.  Say, 
then,  there  were  even  50,000  negroes'  massacred,  and  the  population  reduced  from 
450,000  to  400,000,  the  quantity  of  labour  now  performed  should  be  equal  to  pro- 
ducing  232,400,000  lbs.  But  it  is  only,  according  to  the  Haytian  documents, 
35»118»394  lbs.  The  conclusion  then  is  evident ;  allowing  for  the  small  quantity  of 
cotton  and  cocoa  said  to  be  exported.  At  present,  for  every  day  that  a  man  works, 
he  ii  idle  six,  according  to  the  statements  given  by  the  African  Institution,  and 
thirteen  days  idle  according  to  the  official  retiuns  taken  from  the  other  countries.  And 
even  this  is  not  the  whole.  If  we  consider  the  circumstance  that  the  coffee*trces 
were  planted  before  the  revolution,  we  may  add  several  days  more  of  idleness,  for 
one  of  work.  The  culti\'ation,  I  apprehend,  will  continue  to  decrease;  whether  ft 
does  or  does  not,  however,  is  a  matter  of  little  moment  to  the  argument  Accord- 
ingly  as  the  coercion  of  the  police  guards,  or  overseers  of  work  as  I  believe  they  are 
now  termed,  is  more  or  less  rigorous,  in  a  similar  proportion  will  be  the  qiamtityof 
produce  exported. 

**  la  viewing  this  lamentable  fulling  off,  there  arc  some  weighty  considerations 
which  should  not  be  forgotten.    Here  it  caimot  be  advanced  in  palliation,  that  it 
takes  time  to  teach  a  people  industry.    The  inhabitants  of  St  DQtGkV«et^^DA&.^«cvVivw^ 
accnstomed  to  work  ,•  they  were  fully  acquainted  wilVv  XYie  Twa»L\T«  oV  wrJsv  \.\*Rv«k 'S. 

Vol,  XVn.  ^  C^ 
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Cdltifation ;  thej  had  the  estates  and  baildings  in  complete  order ;  and  yet  such  is  the 
nndemting  weakness  of  htiman  nature,  that  they  allowed  all  to  go  to  waste,  to  indulge^ 
even  at  some  hazard,  their  predominant  propensity  to  loiter  about  in  idleness.    I  con- 
ceive that  a  more  satisfactory  proof  could  not  be  advanced  of  the  correctness  of  the  prin- 
dples  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  establish ;  and  that,  as  regards  the  present  man- 
Den  and  state  of  society  of  the  negroes,  t)iey  have  in  the  aggregate  suffered  greatly 
both  in  comfort  and  happiness.     It  is  pretty  universally  known,  that,  previously  to 
the  revolution,  St  Domingo  was  decidedly  the  farthest  advanced  of  the  West  India 
•ettiements.     Tlie  most  diversified  scenes  of  industry,  decorated  with  all  the  orna- 
ments of  art,  struck  every  beholder  with  admiration.    Who  is  there  who  now  travels 
iq  the  interior,  and  beholds  the  splendid  mansions  in  ruin,  th»  fine  gardens  and 
parterres  overgrown  with  weeds,  who  can  repress  a  sigh  at  the  mournful  scene  of  de- 
vastation ?     In  no  small  degree  is  that  feeling  increased  on  seeing,  perhaps,  a  negro 
emerge  from  a  miserable  hut,  moving  along  in  slothful  apatliy,  with  no  inducement 
to  rouse  his  faculties,  beyond  the  payment  of  his  unwilling  tribute  of  exaction  to  sonae 
ferocious  military  minister  of  oppression.    I  do  not  pretend  to  say  the  treatment  by 
the  f^endi  planters  in  former  times  was  unexceptionable ;  I  only  assert,  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  negroes,  geniMly,  has  changed  for  the  worse ;  and  that  the  visitations 
of  despotic  rule  are  by  far  more  hated  than  the  authority  formerly  exercised  by  the 
master.     In  a  very  short  time  they  will  be,  in  the  interior,  destitute  of  clothing,  and 
many  articles  of  immediate  necessity :  for  one  of  the  best  of  reasons,— the  cost  of  the 
equipment  of  the  large  body  of  troops  swallows  up  so  great  a  portion  of  the  exports. 
Ilie  number  of  men  in  the  army  amounts,  it  is  stated,  to  not  less  than  25,000,  living 
An  unbounded  licentiousness,  and  ready  at  the  least  provocation  to  plunder  the  de- 
fenceless.   As  to  morality,  all  visitors  allow  it  to  be  quite  unknown.  Sunday  is  the  great 
day  for  riot  and  amusement ;  and  it  is  stated,  that  such  as  are  seized  occasionally 
with  a  compunctious  visiting  of  conscience  easily  compound  for  their  sins  by  liberal 
oontributions  to  some  of  the  adventurous  priests  who  visit  them  from  the  Havannah. 
**  Although  before  I  left  the  West  Indies  I  received  many  other  statements  from 
gentlemen  who  had  been  in  the  island  within  the  last  one  or  two  years,  and  who 
drew  a  truly  deplorable  picture  of  the  state  of  society,  I  have  purposely  avoided  en- 
larging on  an^'thing  which  writers  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  question  might  attri- 
bute to  a  prejudiced  source.  Such  a  mode  of  proceeding  conduces  to  vulgar  recrimi- 
iiatioi^  and  abuse ;  and  the  public,  becoming  disgusted,  give  yery  little  attention  to 
what  is  brought  forward  by  either  party.     When  this  is  the  case,  the  course'  to  be 
pursued  by  those  in  authority  is  surely  obvious ;  and  that  it  has  been  so  long  delayed 
implies,  in  my  opinion,  culpable  neglect.     Institute  an  impartial  inquiry :  there  are 
many  ofiicers  of  the  navy,  and  other  persons  of  unquestionable  authority,  not  at  all 
interested,  who  are,  I  understand,  capable  of  giving  the  most  ample  evidence  as  to 
the  state  of  things  in  St  Domingo.    Why  arc  those  persons  not  examined  ?   It  is  the 
9nly  mode  of  setting  at  rest  the  contradictory  statements  and  fierce  contentions 
wbidi  serve  so  mucli  to  perplex  and  obscure  the  question  at  issue.   It  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  the  west  India  body  will  have  this  desirable  measure  acromplislied  iti  the  ensu- 
ing session  of  Purliamerft ;  and  1  will  venture  to  declare  that  i4  will  remove  much  of 
the  delusion  that  prevails  so  extensively  on  the  subject  of  negro  emancipation  and 
free  labour. 

**  In  tlie  meantime,  to  persons  of  much  reflection,  what  has  been  brought  forward, 
relative  to  the  small  quantity  of  produce  exported,  will,  in  the  various  deductions, 
almost  eiitablish  everything  that  is  required. 

**  In  the  first  place.  It  is  clear,  that  our  colonies  would  not  l>e  worth  the  keeping, 
if  they  produced  no  more  in  proportion  than  is  now  produced  in  St  Domingo.  The 
abolitionists,  therefore,  should  honestly  acknowledge  that,  agreeably  to  their  princi- 
ples, it  is  not  intended  tc^tain  the  West  Indies  as  productive  possessions  to  the 
British  crown. 

**  Secondly,  It  has  been  demonstrated,  that  the  negroes  in  St  Domingo,  in  the 
aggregate,  only  work  one  day  in  ten.  Now  if  there  bo  any  truth  in  what  all  our  mo- 
ralists assert,  that  idleness  is  the  fruitful  parent  of  almost  every  evil,  we  may  easily 
imagine  the  prevailing  licentiousness,  profligaey,  and  general  depravity  of  manners, 
even  had  they  not  been  described  by  almost  every  person  who  has  visited  the  island. 
"  Thirdly,  As  regards  their  present  civUization  and  future  prospects,  it  can  easily 
be  shown  Uutt  they  must  of  necessity  be  far  inferior  to  the  slaves  in  our  own  settle- 
ments. Let  us  here  consider  in  what  civilization  consists.  Is  it  not  in  the  enjoy. 
muit  of  many  conifortB ;  increased  accommodation  in  lodging  and  furniture;  a  supe- 
rhr  quality  and  ditpUy  In  clothing ;  and  an  au^eivleA  ^tvvcvvaliou  in  the  various 
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conveniences  of  life  ?  In  all  tliose  particulars,  the  HaTtians  must  be  exceedlnglj  tfe- 
licieta't,  as  thej  are  nnable  to  pay  for  anything  beyond  a  com porarivHy^  trifling  impor- 
tation. By  way  of  illustration  and  contrast,  I  shall  here  Apvcify  the  imports  into 
Uemerara,  from  whence  there  is  no  export.  They  are  taken  from  the  returns  given 
in  by  the  naval  officer,  by  command  of  government. 

From  Grett  Britain  and  Irelaadf  1823. 

Hardwaxe           .          -          -  £48,56  L                                   Brought  up  £fA)*750 

WooUens,  linens,  dothing,  dec.  IA5,301  Beef,  pork,  batter,  cheese        -  S2,UI8 

HaU 9,583  Soap  and  candles              -         -  l(i,315 

Bricks  and  lime       ...  10,076  Glass,  earthenwaie          -         -  ll,Sll 

Puncheons,  hoopa,  ^c.           -  S5,606  Leather,  dtc.         -          •         -  14,739 

Paints  and  oils              -         -  11,530  Malt  and  cyder     ...  10,875 

Wines  and  epltils            .         -  31,««j2 

Carry  np  £f60j750  Other  articka       -          -         .  49.619 

CodietTslue  £486,799 

From  HoUand  f.  227.499,  ex.  IS 18,958 

British  America  fish  and  lumber           • 112,523 

West  Indies              22.688 

United  States            54,006 

All  other  parts 3,417 

£  638,421 

"  In  Demerara  there  are  71,418  slaves,  and  not  more  than  3000  whites.  Now,  what 
is  imported  for  their  use,  allowing  a  fair  rate  of  profit,  will  be  found  to  exceed  what 
all  the  exports  of  St  Domingo  could  purchase,  though  she  has  five  times  as  great  a 
population.  What,  tlien,  is  the  result  ?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  black  iuhabitania 
of  Demerara  must  enjoy  five  times  more  of  those  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life 
which  are  uniformly  regarded  as  the  attendants  and  attributes  of  civilization  ?  It  is 
unnecessary  to  advert  to  any  difference  caused  by  the  consumption  of  the  whites, 
that  probably  being  more  than  balanced  by  a  proportionate  superiority  in  number  of 
the  coloured  people  in  St  Domingo.  I  have  made  this  exposition  for  the  purpose 
of  more  fully  pointing  out  the  extraordinary  fallacy  in  what  the  abolitionists  term 
the  valuable  trade  to  Hayti.  Added  to  this  circumstance,  when  the  morals,  and  reli- 
gion, and  prospect  of  future  advancement  of  the  negroes  is  considered,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  St  Domingo  has  woefully  disappointed  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  phi- 
lanthropist. The  example  is  in  every  respect  so  applicable,  as  to  make  it  criminal 
in  a  statesman  to  overlook  the  many  lessons  of  experience  which  may  be  gathered 
from  contempUting  the  progress  of  the  revolt,  from  the  first  dawning  of  discontent^ 
to  the  present  unhappy  consummation.** 


X8.  NOTES  ON  THB  LASlT  NUMBER  OF  THE  QUA&TEBLT  &ZVIEW. 


Dear  N. 
If  you  have  room  or  time  for  it,  I 
shall  give  you  a  few  hasty  remarks  on 
the  new  Quarterly,   thrown    off  as 
a  P.  S.  to  my  notes  on  the  Edinburgh. 
I  own  I  have  looked  for  this  Quarter- 
ly with  some  anxiety^  in  order  to  see 
how  the  concern  is  to  go  on  under  the 
new  dynasty  of  Mr  Coleridge.  Whis- 
pers were  afloat,  Heaven  knows  how 
truly,  if  Heaven  bothers  itself  about 
such  affairs,  of  there  being  disunion 
in  the  camp  of  the  old  contributors, 
and  of  some  defection  among  the  troops 
who  campaigned  under  the  sceptre  of 
old  Gifford.    I  wished,  therefore^  to 
see  whether  a  review,  for  the  general 
principles  of  which  I  have  so  profound 
a  respect,  however  I  may  occasionally 
differ  with  its  detaik,  would  be  dete- 
riorated by  the  admixture  of   new 
haods^  and  the  (fcfaJeation  of  old  ones. 


Even  supposing  the  whispers  per- 
fectly untrue,  as  they  may  very  well 
be,  the  alteration  of  the  presiding  ge- 
nius must  naturally  be  expect^  to 
make  an  alteration  in  the  tone.  It 
will  be  vain  to  expect  an  editor^  in 
many  respects,  so  excellent  as  Giffiyrd. 
His  constitutional  principles,  derived 
from  the  purest  sources,  were  correct, 
manly,  and  high-toned^ — he  possessed 
a  true  love  fbr  England,  and  the  in- 
stitutions which  have  made  England 
worthy  of  love, — and  he  felt  a  thorough 
scorn  or  hatred  for  her  enemies.  His 
critical  taste,  fashioned  on  the  severest 
principles^  was  admirably  adapted  for 
the  situation  which  he  filled.  I  do  not 
suppose  he  had  ever  much  affection  for 
the  new  spirits  which  sprung  up  around 
him  in  poetry,— or  that  he  \^tifi»laxV:\ 

at  \easl  \o  \\m&  ^xveox  nvvJ^  •^iJtiS^'w 
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hnvc  been  admired  by  critics  of  a  dif- 
ferent tone  and  temper.  I  should  not 
ogree  with  him  in  this  taste^ — nor 
■buidd  I,  perhaps,  value  Pope  and  his 
.  sclipol  as  nfghly  as  he  evidently  did, 
(though  most  highly  I  do  value 
JPopc,) — but  still  it  was  a  fault  upon 
the  right  tide.  When  would-bc  imi- 
tators of  the  great  men  whom  I  have 
above  mentioned  were  pushing  their 
ptculiur  poetical  theories  to  the  ut- 
most, and  talking  about  them,  writing 
"  in  the  dangerous  facility  of  the  octo- 
syllabic verse,"  till  we  turned  away 
almost  from  ^larmion,  decidedly  from 
Christabel, — carrying  the  every-day 
topics  of  the  muse  of  Wordsworth  into 
the  haunts  of  washerwomen  and  jour- 
neymen apothecaries, — and  deluging 
us  with  romantic  cut-throats,  full  of 
loYC,  and  mystery,  and  gloom,  and 
dishes,  and  apostrophes,  till  we  al- 
most wished  Conrad  the  Corsair  had 
been  hanged  from  the  yard-arm  some 
Tears  before  the  date  of  the  adventures 
in  Lord  Byron's  poem  about  him — I 
say,  when  these  goings-on  were  the 
daily  pastime  and  the  weekly  argu- 
mentation of  the  ''  High  Spirits  who 
were  among  us,"  it  was  no  harm  to 
have  at  the  head  of  such  a  journal  as 
the  Quarterly,  a  man  who,  not  having 
any  reverence  for  the  original  principles 
of  that  style  of  composition,  would  ap- 
plaud poetry  written  on  these  principles, 
when  It  was  good, — when  it  was  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  the  White  Doe  of 
Rylstone,  or  Lara, — and  would  be  pre- 
pared utterly  to  demolish  it  when  it 
vhone  forth  in  the  tilth  or  absurdity 
of  Rimini  or  Endymion.  Then,  too, 
be  had  already  done  the  critical  state 
some  service  in  the  Baviad  and  Msviad, 
-*«nd,  if  we  turn  from  our  ephemeral 
to  our  established  literature,  where 
could  we  find  an  equal  to  the  commen- 
tator on  Ben  Jonson  and  Massinger  ?* 
His  chief  fault  was  an  exclusiveness 
of  mind,  which,  in  his  case,  however, 
I  can  find  mufih  to  excuse.  I  do  not  like 
hiB  tirades  against  America,  for  I  have 
quite  a  different  view  of  the  interests 
of  the  two  countries  from  what  has  ap- 
peared to  be  the  prominent  view  taken 
Dj  the  Quarterly ;  but  I  will  freely  ad- 


mit that  American  institutions  were 
censured  by  the  Quarterly  only  when 
they  were  nung  in  the  face  of  our  own. 
I  must  think  too  that  he  suffered  hia 
dislike  for  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and 
his  contempt  for  Scotch  Philosophy,  to 
extend  itself  ungenerously,  and  not 
wisely  to  everything  connected  with 
Scotland.  Nil  tanti.  We  are  able  to 
take  care  of  ourselves.  It  must  be  a 
cheering  reflection  to  him  now.  In  turn- 
ing over  the  thirty  volumes  of  his  la- 
bours, to  find  so  little  of  material  con- 
sequence— errors^  no  doubt,  there  are, 
and  many— which  he  could  be  called 
upon  to  retract  He  has  been  abused 
by  the  raff  of  Cockaigne,  with  having 
obstructed  the  progrebs  of  the  barcjs 
of  that  romantic  region — and  I  thank 
him  for  it — but  he  has  not  to  accuse 
himself,  as  his  brethren  of  the  North 
must  do,  with  having  mocked  Words- 
worth, blackguarded  Coleridge,  insi- 
nuated charges  of  personal  depravity 
against  Moore,  or  endeavoured  to  de- 
press the  rising  wing  of  Byron. 

Why  he  retires  I  know  not.  He  is 
in  as  full  possession  of  his  vigour  and 
intellect  as  ever,  and  the  task  of  con- 
ducting the  Quarterly  in  these  trium- 
phant times  of  Toryism,  must  haye 
Deeu  gradually  becoming  easier.  How- 
ever, I  own  I  have  no  right  to  pry 
into  his  motives,  and  can  only  wish 
him  the  happiness  in  his  retirement 
wliich  will  naturally  attend  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  contributed  in  his 
generation  to  promoting  the  honour 
and  interest  of  the  country  of  his 
birth. 

Of  his  successor,  not  much  is  knovni 
as  a  literary  man,  and  perhaps  that  is 
an  advantage.  His  exertions  have  been, 
I  believe,  chiefly  confined  to  writii^ 
articles  for  the  Quarterly — at  least  I 
remember  nothing  else  from  his  pen. 
Many  of  these  articles  were  excellent. 
At  the  University,  he  was  a  most  dis- 
tinguished scholar ;  and  his  character 
stands  liigh  as  an  able  and  elegant 
barrister.  I  wished,  therefore,  some- 
what more  anxiously  than  usual,  for 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  he  would 
get  on.  I  own  I  found  what  I  had 
anticipated^esa  literature  and  more 


*  By  the  way,  North,  you  should  publish  the  entire  of  Gifford*s  preface  to  Mas- 
miger'a  second  editton.  Such  a  demolition  nertr  fell  upon  any  pack  as  is  there 
kvelled,  in  full  contempt,  on  the  ignorant  asies  who  reviewed  him  in  the  Edin- 
tei^.    i^  if  nor  at  ali  known  as  it  deserves. 
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politics.  The  increased  attention  iiaid 
to  our  domestic  intercourse,  will  per- 
haps justify  the  devotion  of  thirty 
pa^es  to  rail-roads — and  similar  con- 
siderations may  demand  thirty  pages 
more  on  spinning-jennies  and  steam- 
engines.  1  do  not  object  to  these  arti- 
cles— the  latter,  as  far  as  I  understand 
the  subject,  is  a  good,  seasonable,  and 
sensible  one— calculated  to  dissipate 
some  erroneous  ideas,  though  the  wri- 
ter himself  is  not  a.  little  puzzled  be- 
tween the  result!!  of  practice  and  the 
deductions  of  theory ;  but  then,  in  the 
same  number,  we  have  sixteen  pages 
on  the  Funding  System — fifteen  on 
the  Prussian  Constitution,  and  thirty- 
seven  on  the  Irish  Church.  Let  mc 
play  Joe  Hume  for  a  while,  and  give 
the  tottle  of  them  wholly : — 
liail-roads  and  Canals,  30 

Artizans  and  Machinery,        SO 
Funding  System,  16 

Prussian  Constitution,  15 

Irish  Church,      .        -         37 

Total,  128  pages. 
Out  of  266,  almost  half. 

I  think  it  must  be  confessed  to  be 
the  most  Edinbuigh-Review-looking 
Quarterly  which  we  have  had  as  yet 
the  pleasure  of  receiving.  Of  these 
topics,  I  leave  the  Funding  System  to 
those  concerned,  having  a  pretty  theory 
of  my  own  on  the  subject,  which  I 
shall  broach  more  at  length  on  proper 
occasion.  The  paper  on  Prussian  re- 
form is  a  sensible  and  excellent  one, 
but  anticipated,  in  a  great  measure, 
by  young  llussell's  book.  Of  the  Iridi 
church  I  shall  say  somewhat  by  and 
by. 

The  Review  opens  most  inauspi- 
dously.  Hayley's  life ! ! !  and  review- 
ed by  the  Doctor !  1  !  I  have  no  pa^ 
tiencc  with  this  want  of  common  sense. 
A  more  contemptible  writer,  and  hard- 
ly a  more  contemptible  man,  than  this 
drivelling  creature,  never  existed. 
Mean  in  every  attempt  at  literary  effbrt, 
and  paltry  in  every  action  of  his  life,  he 
is  not  worth  a  page  in  the  London 
Magazine,  far  less  to  be  the  sutgect 
of  the  opening  article  in  the  Quarterly. 
Then,  see  the  omnivorous  rapacity  of 
the  worthy  Laureate — the  immoderate 
swallow  for  minute  facts. — Of  this 
idiot  we  are  told  all  the  movements, 
widi  the  accuracy  which  the  bi<»ra- 

Shera  of  Milton  nave  deemed  it  their 
uty  to  expend  upon  the  Hfe  of  that 
poet.    We  are  told  how  his  nurse  had 


not  milk — ^how  he  cried  on  going  to 
school — ^how  he  got  a  fever  there- 
how  he  took  lodgings  at  Richmond- 
how  he  courted  his  wife  in  a  thunder' 
storm — (just  think  of  PI  ay  ley  and  a 
thunder-storm  together;  were  it  m 
gardy-loo  it  would  be  consistent) 
— how  he  got  a  dancing-master  at 
Edinburgh,  which  affords  the  Laureate 
a  joke,  in  his  own  droll  way,  at  Sootdl 
metaphysics — how  Garrick  rejected 
his  play — how  he  behaved  like  an  ubh 
feehug  prater  about  feeling  to  his 
wife — how  he  called  himself  HotspVy 
or  acquiesced  in  being  so  called,  in 
his  correspondence,  for  which  Hairy 
Percy,  if  he  could  have  revived  fiir 
two  minutes,  would  have  demoliihed 
him  with  a  fillip  of  his  gauntlet,  &c* 
&c — all  this  and  much  more  foolery 
you  will  find  in  the  first  fifty  pages 
of  the  Quarterly.  It  is  really  too  bad. 
And  then  the  innocent  notions  of  the 
Laureate  on  literature,  viz.  how  ooo- 

{)lets  (in  which  Dryden  vnrotc  Absa^ 
om  and  Achitophel,  aud  Pope  the  Il- 
iad) are  the  worst  sort  of  verse  for 
long  narration — ^how  Bamfylde  and 
Russell,  (who  are  they  ?)  are  poets  of 
great  promise — how  vile  a  thing,  and 
condemnatory  to  everlasting  gibbet- 
ting,  it  is  to  sneer  at  the  Fleece  of  Um 
Dyer — how  great  a  crime  it  is  to  criti- 
cise malevolently  epic  poems  by  such 
fine  writers  as  Uayley,  (p.  277,) — how 
that  driveller  was,  by  grace  of  the 

fublic,  king  of  the  bards  of  Britain, 
Cowper  being  at  that  time  alive,) 
and,  in  consequence  of  so  being,  ofito* 
ed  the  laureateship,  as  if  Whiteh^Md, 
and  Cibher,  and  Pye,  who  held  that 
office,  were  kings  of  poetry.  All  this, 
and  much  more,  I  say  again,  may  be 
read  in  the  front  of  Mr  Coleridge's 


view,  as  a  pretty  monument  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  art  of  criticism  at  the  oose 
of  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  only  laudable  thing 
about  it  is,  that  as  the  book  is  CoC 
bourn's,  it  shews  some  bibliopolic  li- 
berality, (a  commodity.  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  rare  in  the  present  generation,) 
in  John  Murray  to  admit  a  puff  iii 
its  favour,  in  the  pages  of  which  the 
court  of  ultimate  appeal  is  composed 
of  himself. 

The  next  literary  article.  No.  IV. 
is  on  Theodric,  which  is  shewn  tip 
fairly  enough,  and  evidently  with  kind 
feehng  towards  the  proprietor  of  that 
unfortunate  vroiV  Hww^-s^^^aVttwj. 
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m  J  remftrks  on  the  Edinbiirgh^  I  ghall 
here  content  myself  with  extracting 
tiie  conclusion  of  this  article,  hoping 
tDj  old  friend  Tom  will  take  the  hint. 
•  Tliere  is  little  to  say  oi  the  FugUive 
JPieeeSf  to  which  100  pages  of  this  vo- 
lume are  assigned ;  they  were  born,  we 
bdieve,  and  diould  have  been  suffered  to 
§h  and  be  buried,  in  a  magazine ;  much 
will  be  excused  in  poems  found  in  such 
a  place,  of  which  a  more  rigorous  ac- 
eount  will  be  demanded,  if  the  author, 
bj  collecting  them,  seems  to  assign  them 

•  positive  value.  Que  very  fervent  and 
ftnious  piece.  Stanzas  to  the  Memory  of  the 
Spanish  Patriott  killed  in  resitting  the  Me- 
gmcy  and  the  Jhtke  (f  Angouieme,  is 
worthy  of  preservation  for  its  hard  words ; 
it  Is  levelled  against  *  kings,  bigots,  and 
Bourbons,*  who  '  mangle  martyrs  with 
hangman  fingers  ;*  '  of  cowi*d  demons  of 
the  Inquisitorial  cell,*  and  *  Autochthones 
of  hell,*  who  are  bid  to  go  and— 

*  Smile  o'er  the  gasping*  of  spine-broken  vacai 
nrcach,  perpetrate  damnation  in  your  den/ 

'    **  It  was  due  to  Mr  Campbeirs  name 
to  place  any  poem  of  his  on  our  lists— it 
is  with  pain  that  we  have  discharged  our 
duty  towards  him,  and  we  close  tlie  vo- 
lume with  sensations  of  regret.     If  we 
have  not  cited  any  passage,  or  any  one  of 
the  smaller  pieces,  of  which  we  think 
less  unfavourably  than  of  the  rest,  it  has 
not  been  because  we  were  unwilling  to 
bestow  our  approbation  on  him,  but  be- 
cause we  remembered  his  former  esti- 
mation, and  felt  that  such  languid  praise 
at  we  could  honestly  give  to  the  very 
best  lines  in  the  volume,  would  be  no 
compliment  to  one  who  has  ranked  so 
high  as  he  has.     There  is,  and  has  been 
for  some  time,  a  growing  persuasion, 
■lowly  and  reluctantly  entertained  by  the 
public,  (for  Mr  Campbell  has  ever  found 
m  the  public  a  favourable  and  faithful 
audidhce,)  that  the  character  of  his  mind 
is  to  be  feeble  and  minute.  Such  a  poem 
as  Theodric  must  impart  fearful  strength 
to  such  an  opinion.     Yet  we  will  strug. 
gle  against  the  conviction  ;  literary  his- 
tory is  not  without  examples  of  failures 
great  as  this,  and  there  may  be  circum- 


stances of  mind  or  body  which  may  ac- 
count for  them.  Mr  Campbell  is  in  the 
prime  of  life— he  has  placed  his  poetical 
reputation  in  the  greatest  danger — we 
cannot  suppose  him  insensible  to  the  pe- 
ril, or  careless  of  the  issue ;  let  him,  then, 
withdraw  from  every  avocation,  the  ten- 
dency of  which  is  to  debilitate  or  dissi- 
pate the  mind,  and  with  matured  fiicul- 
ties,  and  increased  knowledge,  make  ex- 
ertions commensurate  with  the  necessi- 
ty for  them ;  for  our  parts,  we  will 
cheer  him  on  his  way,  and  forgiving, 
or  rather  forgetting,  this  unwortliy  pub. 
lication,  contribute  gladly  our  help  to 
replace  him  in  that  respectable  rank 
from  which  we  arc  sincerely  sorry  that  he 
has  declined.*' 

Travelling  over  canals  and  railroads^ 
we  come  to  a  pleasant  article  on  Ma- 
rianne Baillics  Lisbon;  and  then, 
again  cutting  the  Artizaiu,  we  arrive 
at  Daru's  Venice,  an  admirable  work, 
and  most  excellently  reviewed.  It  is, 
in  truth,  a  most  instructive  article ; 
but  the  application  to  the  liU'rals,  and 
the  exposition  of  their  inconsistency 
in  bewailing  Venice,  is  quite  thrown 
away.  These  people  only  hate  Eng- 
land, and  would  mourn  tlic  overthrow 
of  the  Old  Man  of  the  JSIountains,  if 
they  thought  it  could  by  any  possible 
sidewind  annoy  her. 

It  is  needless  to  praise  Barrow's  ar- 
ticle on  Africa.  Such  papers  as  these 
have  long  been  the  peculiar  glory  of 
the  Quarterly  J  and  it  gives  me  always 
great  pleasure  to  contrast  them  with 
similar  attempts  in  its  Northern  ri- 
val. 

Washington  Irving — ^puffe  d  -—and 
Stewart  "Rose's Jeu-cTcsiirit  (a  pleasant 
one  in  truth,)  puffed  also.  I  wonder 
why.  Perhaps  I  could  guess — nini'' 
porte. 

The  last  article  is  on  Ireland.  I 
am  glad  to  see  the  Quarterly  facing 
this  question  manfully  at  last.  Tliere 
was  a  degree  of  cowardice  in  not  ha- 
ving done  so  long  ago.  There  is  still 
some  shirking  in  this  affair^  but  the 


*  Is  not  the  conclusion  of  this  puff  on  Washington  Irving  un  jxnifort  f  We  exclaim, 
as  we  part  with  bira,  "  Very  pleasant  hast  thou  been  to  me,  my  brother  Jonathan  !*' 
Had  Hone  made  this  application  of  Scripture,  there  would  have  been  an  outcry  of 
blasphemy.  After  all,  it  is  a  wrong  quoution.  The  verse  being,  2  Sam.  i.  26. 
**  I  am  distressed  for  thee,  my  brother  Jonathan— very  pleasant  hast  thou  been  unto 
me."  And  the  true  quotation  would  have  better  expressed  the  circumstances  in 
which  Irving  now  is.  His  friends,  who  remember  how  pleasant  he  was  once  to 
them,  must  feel,  as  this  reviewer  evidently  does,  very  mucJi  distressed  at  seeing 
bim  in  hU  present  state. 
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case  of  the  Irish  clergy  is  well  stated. 
I  was  rejoiced  to  see  that  truly  apostolic 
man,  Jebb^  Bishop  of  Limerick,  ap- 
preciated as  he  d(»erves.  The  atro- 
cious misrepresentations  of  Wakefield 
arc  duly  exposed,  and  the  blustering 
bullying  of  the  Catholic  Association, 
and  its  fabled  millions,  properly 
shown  up.  Due  tribute  is  paid  to  the 
merits  of  the  author  of  Rock  Detect- 


"  But  while  we  mention  thi%  we  tt\f 
upon  a  higher  principle*  upon  the  com- 
passion of  Parliament,  for  the  depressed 
population  of  Ireland,  and  its  firm  regard 
to  the  high  claims  of  truth,  and  justice^ 
and  religion.  That  regard  has  been 
evinced  upon  too  many  occasions  to  su^ 
fer  us  to  doubt  for  a  moment  of  its  aeti« 
vity  upon  the  present;  if,  indeed,  wo 
were  disposed  to  appeal  to  motires,  that 


ed,  (the  Rev.  Mr  O'SuUivan,)  and  of     ««"«  ™«^«  personaUy  near  to  the  heart! 


Dcclan,  the  nont  de  guerre  of  Mr 
Phelan.  You  must  let  me  extract  the 
concluding  port,  and  then  conclude  my 
own  epistle. 

**  In  what  way  can  the  extermination 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  sale  or  confiscation 
of  church  property,  diminish  these  ac- 
knowledged and  overwhelming  evils? 
Will  the  subtraction  of  that  wealth  from 
Ireland,  which  now,  according  to  the  re- 
formers, enables  12  or  1300  clergymen  to 
wallow  in  luxury ;— wHl  the  addition  of 
it,  or  any  part  of  it,  to  the  sums  drawn 
out  of  the  country  by  absentees,  be  the 
most  direct  or  most  successful  mode  of 
curtailing  the  cupidity  of  landlords,  or 
raising  the  character  and  increasing  the 
comforts  of  the  poor  ?  Is  this  tlie  pana- 
cea for  the  deeply-seated  maladies  of  a 
sensitive  and  despairing  people  ?  Admi- 
rable scheme  of  reformation  !  a  most  on. 
ginal  method  of  diffusing  comfort  and 
contentment,  by  exasperating  sufferings 
already  so  difficult  to  endure,  and  from 
the  Pandora's  box  of  Irish  affliction  ex- 
pelling even  the  last  refuge  of  the  mise- 
rable—hope ! 

**  And  can  it  be  supposed  that  a  British 
parliament  will  lend  itself  to  such  mon- 
strous injustice  ?  What  security  can  there 
be  for  property  of  any  description,  if  that 
which  is  unquestionably  the  most  ancient 
in  the  island,  and  to  which  no  man,  ex- 
cept the  ecclesiastical  order,  can  urge  the 
slightest  claim,  is  to  be  swept  away? 
what  at  no  distant  period,  after  such  a 
precedent,  must  l>e  the  fate  of  those 
estates  to  which  multitudes  of  poor  mi- 
serable men  can  and  do  point  as  the  in- 
heritance of  their  fathers,  and  as  of  right 
belonging  to  themselves  ?  What  answer 
shall  be  made  to  the  exclamation  of  these 
unhappy  outcasts ;  <  that  park,  under  the 
wall  of  whk:h  I  live,  and  that  mansion 
and  demesne,  which  I  can  scarcely  ven- 
ture to  approach,  are  mine :  they  were 
wrested  from  my  family  by  violence,  and 
I  hope  to  win  them  again.'  Let  the 
landed  proprietors,  who  vote  for  plunder- 
ing the  church,  look  well  to  the  conse- 
quences : 

'Eheul 

Quam  ttimere  ia  oofmtt  legem  MUiclmxu  im< 
quMtn  1* 


and  interests  of  the  British  part  of  the 
legislature,  we  would  venture  to  remind 
them   that  this  is  not  a  merely  Irish 
question ;  although  it  is  the  present  po- 
licy, indeed,  of  the  reformers^  to  separate 
the    two    branches  of  the    Protestant 
Church  of  this  empire*  and  to  represent 
the  character  and  fate  of  the  one  as  by 
no  means  connected  with  the  other.  The 
time,  indeed,  is  not  yet  come  for  a  su^ 
cessful  attack  upon  the  Church  in  £ng^ 
land  ;  it  is  rooted  at  present  too  deeply 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people ;  they  fed 
too  strongly  how  close  it  is  associated 
with  their  best  sympathies  and  most 
grateful  recollections,  with  the  liberties 
and  the  greatness  of  their  country ;  and 
they  have,  within  these  few  years,  given 
ample  proof,  that  they  are  not  yet  dis- 
posed to  resign  it.    We  are  told,  there- 
fore, that  the  cases  are  not  analogous ; 
that  the  reasoning  which  applies  to  one 
portion  of  the  church  has  no  force  in  re- 
ference to  the  other.     Our  reply  is,  that 
their  arguments,   (we  call  them  such  in 
courtesy,)  if  successfully  adduced  against 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  Ir&> 
lapd,  will,  ere  long,  be  brought  with  aug- 
mented force  against  the  church  of  our 
fathers  in  this  country.     It  is  urged  that 
in  Ireland  the  tithes  are  a  tax  upon  the 
land,  unfriendly  to  agriculture,  vexations 
to  the  farmer,  and  a  source  of  eternal 
heart-burnings  and  litigation  between  the 
tithe-owner  and  the  fiumer  ?  Is  it  affirm- 
ed, that  the  clergy  are  wallowing  in 
wealth,  spending  £eir  time  at  the  water- 
ing-places, and  rendering  no  service  for 
tlieir  insulting  riches  ?  and  will  not  the 
same  assertions  be  as  colourably  hazard- 
ed in  England  ?  Is  it  held  to  be  a  hard- 
ship upon  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  to 
pay  tithe  to  a  Protestant  miuister,  and 
will  not  the  English  dissenter  exclaim, 
on  the  same  grounds,  that  he  too  is  sup- 
porting a  church  which  he  approves  not  ? 
Is  it  affirmed  that  the  Irish  clergy  are 
odious  to  the  people,  and  will  it  not  be 
discovered  that  a  similar  charge  applies 
to  the  English?    Shall  the  apostolical 
character  of  the  church  in  Ireland,  and 
the  antiquity  of  its  poMeflsiAtA^^^^^%i^x«k 
impediment  uv  tjisi  tMM^^  wA.  ^\>\\  ^b^^^- 
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ShAll  church  property  bo  toM,  and  the  from,  tlian  the  spirit  of  mischief  would 

dorical  order  reduced  or  abolished,  a1-  possess  in  the  fiillen  establishment  of 

tkoogh  in  extensive  tracts  of  conntiy  Ireland  to  extend  the  convulsion,  and  ef- 

the  deigj  are  the  only  resident  p^entry,  fec^tlie  demolition,  of  its  kindred  branch. 

tiM  only  effective  instruments  for  civili-  But  it  will  not  be ;  we  are  persuaded 

idag  and  improving  the  people,  and  will  that  a  high  destiny  yet   awaits    both 

tiM  apoUaton  shrink  from  their  argu-  branches  of  this  united  church ;  it  has 

meat,  because  our  gentry  are  resident,  passed,  like  Christianity  itseU;  through 

sad  our  people  are  civilized,  and  all  the  many  storms  and  tempests,  through  evil 

BMichinery  of  order  and  improvement  is  report  and  calumny,  but,  by  the  Provi- 

working  with  the  steadiness  and  power  denoe  of  God,  it  still  survives.  The  aaine 

of  a  steam-engine?  Shall  the  legislature,  IVovidence  will  continue  to  watch  over 

vrril  knowing  that  absenteeship  is  the  it^  and  distant  generations  will  succes- 

liuM  of  Ireland,  and  attaching  inexpres-  sively  sit  under  its  shadow,  and  rejoice  in 

ai^e  importance  to  the  eiqpenditure  of  its  fruits.*' 

their  incomes  by  Irish  proprietors  in       rn^  *k*     i-i     ■»#    n     i   »  ^-i 

tJieir  naUvc  land,  throw,  nevertheless,       To  this,  Lke  Mr  Burkes  merantile 

into  that  bottomless  gulph  all  the  pro-  ^^  ^  ^'^tol.  I  «ay  ditto-ditto, 

perty  of  the  church,  and  will  tliat  same  -l^^lieviewer  -  , 

•Bthoiity  be  scrupulous  in  this  country,        On  the  whole,  this  is  an  ezceUent 

where  every  parish  is  furnished  with  its  number  of  the  Quarterly,  and  auguw 

nobles,  its  gentry,  or  its  yeomen,  and  ab-  ^«11  of  Mr  Coleridge's  capacity  and 

MOteeship  is  a  term  unknown?  If  it  shall  ""cceas.     He  shews  a  determination 

bt  by.  false  representations  that  the  re-  to  meet  many  political  questions  hi- 

formers  work  the  ruin  and  riot  in  the  therto  overlooked  in  the  Review  over 

•polls  of  the  Irish  church,  will  they  be  which  he  presides^  and  an  cffbrt  to 

likely  to  be  bankrupt  in  those  commodi-  perscrve,  if  not  its  literary  spirit,  vet 

ciea,  where,  to  the  stimulus  of  cupidity,  its  literary  tone.  I  shall  talk  more  dc- 

ia  added  the  stimulus  of  success  ?  Archi-  cidedly,  if  I  live,  this  time  twelve- 

mades  himself  could  not  have  wiilied  for  month.      Yours  ever, 
a  better  standing-place  to  shake  the  world  A  Coxstakt  Reader. 


OOOHERTY  ON  ENGLISH  SONGS. 

I  HAVE  been  tumbling  over  Ritson's  And  precisely  of  namby-pamby  are 
songs  listlessly  this  morning,  for  want  composed  nine  parts  out  of  ten  of  Rit- 
of  something  better  to  do,  and  cannot  son's  most  pedantic  divisions  into  class- 
help  thinking,  that  a  much  better  se-  ea — classes  sillily  planned  at  first,  and 
lection  andarrangementmightbe  made,  not  clearly  distinguished  in  execution 
He  assigns  SOI- pages  to  love- songs,  and  aflterwanls.  The  second  song  of  the 
but  S^  to  all  others.  The  collection  first  class,  by  Miss*  Aiken,  concludes 
of  ancient  ballads,  wliich  concludes  the  with  this  verse — 
volume,  is  not  very  much  in  place  in 

a  book  of  songs;  and,  besides,  is  far  «  Tlius  to  the  rising  god  of  day 

inferior  to  what  we  now  know  such  a  Their  early  vows  the  Persians  pay, 

qoUection  ought  to  be.    Now,  I  sab-  And  bless  the  spreading  fire : 

mit,  without  at  all  disparaging  that  Whose  glowing  chariot:  mounting  soon, 

''  sublime  and  noble — that  sometimes  Pours  on  their  beads  the  burning  noon, 

eahn  and  delxghtfiil — ^but  more  fre-  Tbeysicken  and  expire.** 
onently  violent,  unfortunate,and  dread- 

ftil  passion"  of  love,  asHitson  calls  it, —  This  is  not  son^- writing— it  is  only 
it  does  not  fill  such  a  space,'in  the  good  a  bombastic  repetition  of  a  middling 
song- writing  of  any  country,  as  a  pro-  thought,  which  had  been  already  ex- 
portion  of  fifteen  to  eleven,  against  all  pressed  ten  thousand  times.  It  is,  in 
other  species.  I'  say  of  gcMd  song-  short,  a  verse  out  of  a  poor  ode,  in  the 
writing,  for  I  know  of  iiarahy-pamby,  modem  sense  of  the  word. 
it  fiUs  nine  parts  out  of  ten.  In  Otway's  song,  p.  4. 


*  Afterwards  Mrs  Barbauld.     She  died  a  very  short  time  ago. 
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"  To  sigh  and  wish  is  all  my  ease, 
Sighs  which  do  heat  impart 

Enougli  to  melt  the  coldest  ice, 
Yet  cannot  warm  yoiir  heart.*' 

Is  this  verse  worth  printing  ? — this 
frigid,  trivial  conceit^  which  has  been 
tossed  about  by  the  verse-writers  of  all 
the  nations  in  the  world  ? 

In  the  same  page  sings  Visooant 
Molesworth, 
^  Almeria*s  face,  her  shape,  her  air, 

With  charms  resistless  wound  theheoH,** 
which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  rhymed 
by  ''  dart." 

In  short,  of  the  eighty-four  songs  of 
the  first  class,  with  the  exception  of 
"  Take,  O  take  those  lips  away !  — "  To 
all  ye  ladies  nowat  land," — "  My  time, 
O  je  Muses,  was  happily  spent," — 
which,  though  far  too  long  for  a  song, 
contains  many  ideas  and  lines  perfect- 
ly adapted  for  that  style  of  composition 
— and  perhaps  half-a-dozen  others,  all 
are  of  the  same  cast ;  and,  what  makes 
it  more  provoking,  we  see  affixed  to 
some  of  them  the  names  of  Dryden, 
Prior,  &C.  as  if  the  editor  had  a  per- 
verse pleasure  in  showing  us  that  tnese 
men  could  write  as  tritely  and  trivial- 
ly as  their  neighbours  on  some  occa- 
sions. Colin  and  Lucy,  and  Jemmy 
Dawson,  which  this  class  contains,  are 
no  more  songs  than  Chevy  Chace,  or 
the  Children  of  the  Wood. 

The  second  class,  in  which  "  love  is 
treated  as  a  passion,"  is  better;  for 
even  attempts  at  vmting  in  the  lan- 
guage of  passion  are  generaUy  at  least 
readable,  if  they  are  often  absurd. 
What  we  cannnot  tolerate  is  inanity. 
There  is  a  kind  of  noisy  gallantry 
about 

*'  Ask  me  not  how  calmly  I 

All  the  cares  of  life  defy; 

How  I  baffle  human  woes. 

Woman,  woman,  woman  knows^*' 

which  is  pleasant.    Song  XII.  is  ex- 
cellent ;  compare  the  very  sound  of 


**  Over  the  mountains. 

And  over  the  waves, 
Under  the  fountains. 

And  under  the  graves. 
Under  floods  that  are  deepest 

Which  Neptane  obey, 
Over  rocks  which  are  steepest. 

Love  will  find  out  his  way,*'  &c» 

with  the  trim  nothingness  of  the  way 
next — 

"  Ofc  on  the  troubled  ocean's  fiice, 

Loud  stormy  winds  arise. 
The  murmuring  surges  swell  apace, 

And  clouds  obscure  the  skies  :** 
But  when  the  tempests'  rage  is  o'er— ^ 
what  follows?  Why, 

*'  Soft  breezes  smooth  the  main. 
The  billows  cease  to  lash  the  shore. 

And  all  is  calm  again  ! !" 

Compare,  again,  song  XXII. 

**  Would  you  choose  a  wife  for  a  happy  lifei 

Leavtf  the  court,  and  the  countiy  take. 

Where  Susan  and  Doll,  and  Hanny  and 

Moll, 
Follow  Harry  and  John,  whilst  liarvtst 
goes  on. 
And  merrily  merrily  rake,**  8rc. 

with  song  XXIV., 

**  Happy  the  world  in  tliat  blest  age 
When  beauty  was  not  bought  and  sold. 

When  the  fair  mind  was  uninflamcd 
With  the  mean  thirst  of  baneful  gold." 

What  jejune  trash !  and  how  absurd 
and  abominable  an  attempt  it  is  to  put 
into  this  creeping  dialect  what  we  have 
read  in  Greek  ul  but  divine,  and  in 
Italian  almost  as  delicious  as  Greek ! 
I  say,  compare  such  passages  as  these 
together,  and  if  you  be  not  thoroughly 
sensible  of  the  vast  inferiority  of  dM 
songs  by  persons  of  quality,  and  the 
propriety  of  utterly  ejecting  them  from 
collections  of  songs,  you  will  be  fit  to 
comment  on  them  in  the  style  of  Gil- 
bert Wakefield,  and  to  receive  pane- 
gyrics accordingly  from  Tom  Dibdin.* 


*  What  is  written  above  of  English  Songs,  will,  of  course,  apply  to  the  songs  of 
all  nations.  I  shall  give  a  specimen  in  French.  I  shall  first  quote  a  song  by  An« 
toine  Ferrand,  [a  Parisian,  a  Counsellor  of  the  Court  of  Aids,  who  died  in  1710.— 
Jtnih,  Fran.  voL  I.  p.  117.] 


Iris  est  plus  charmante 
Que  r  Aurore  naissante ; 
La  Jeunesse  hrilhmte 

ITent  jamais  taut  d'appas. 
Tout  la  monde  Tadore ; 

Fk>re 
Vol.  XVIL 


Est  moins  firuehe  et  moins  belk^ 

Qu'  elle : 
Venns  m^ma  n*a  pas 
Tant  d'  amour*  qni  marchent  sur  ses 

&C. 
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The  third  dais  opens  beautifully, 
indeed,  with  '*  He  that  lovet  a  rosy 
cheek."     Few  poemi  in  our  language 
nyemble  ao  much  as  the  first  two  ver- 
■ea  of  ihia  song  (the  third  is  provo- 
Itingly  inferior)  the  admirable  and  in- 
definable  beauty  of  the  Greek  epi- 
grams.    I,  liowever,  do  not  remember 
one  exactly  in  point.  Those  following 
(except  the  jocular  ones,  as,  "  Why 
so  pale,  fond  lover  ?" — "  Tom  loves 
^fary  passing  well," — "  My  name  is 
honest  Harry," — "  My  passion  is  as 
mustard  strong,"  &c.)  are  not  particu- 
larlv  worthy  of  applause.  It  contains, 
to  be  sure,  *'  Mary,  I  believed  thee 
true/'—"  Still  to  be  neat,  still  to  be 
drest,"  and  some  others ;  but  the  sta- 
ple commodity  is, 
*'  But  passion's  wild  impetuous  sea 
Hurries  ine  far  from  peace  and  thee— 
•  'Twere  vain  to  struggle  more. 
Thus  tlie  poor  sailor  slumbering  Ke9, 
While  swelling  tides  around  him  rise. 
And  pu.xli  his  bark  from  shore : 


In  vain  he  spreads  his  helpWsa  arms  • 
His  pitying  friends,  with  fond  aktf«s» 

In  vain  deplore  his  state. 
Still  far  and  farther  from  the  coast* 
On  tlie  high  surge  his  hark  is  foat» 

And,  foundering,  yields  to  fate.** 

Is  not  this  the  quintessence  of  al»« 
Burditv  now-a-daya?  Fine,  pretty, 
good-for-nothing  verses,  I  admit  them 
to  be,  never  intended  or  fitted  to  be 
sung ;  and,  besides,  have  I  not  read 
somewhere, 

*"  Heu !  quoties  fidem 

Miitatosque  Deos  flebit,  et  aspera 
Nigris  sequora  venlis 
Kmirabitur  insolen.o, 

Qui  nunc  te  fruitur  credulus  aurea  !** 

I  own  I  have  no  patience  when  I 
see  things,  which  liave  been  once  beau- 
tifullv  expressed,  re-said  in  a  manner 
blundering  and  diluted. 

Class  Fourth  is  devoted  solely  to  ex- 
pressions of  love  for  the  fair  sex*— 
not  a  hopeful  subject.  Love  to  them 
is  too  serious  a  thing  to  be  jested  with« 


Here  we  have  Venus,  Flora,  and  Aurora,  in  full  fig;  and,  in  the  name  of  tha 
three  goddesses  is  the  song  worth  a  farthing  ?  Now  take  n  song  which  you  may  vota 
low  if  you  have  a  mind,  but  it  is  a  good  song  nevertheless,  and  worth  a  cart -load  of  tha 
above  rubbish.    I  sliall  copy  it  all  :— 


1. 
Malgr^  la  bataille 

Qu*  on  donne  demain, 
Ca,  faisons  ripaille, 

Glurmante  Catein : 
Attendant  la  gloire, 

Prenons  le  plaisir. 
Sans  lire  au  grinM>ir« 

Uu  sombre  avenlr. 

St  la  Hallebarde 

Je  peux  m^riter, 
Pres  du  corps  du  garde 

Je  te  fisis  planter ; 
Ayant  la  dentelle, 

Le  Soulier  brode. 
La  blouque  a  I'oreillc 

Le  chignon  card^. 


Naiguant  tea  compagnes, 
M^^prisant  leurs  voeux, 

J*ai  fait  deux  campagnes 
Roti  de  tea  feux. 


Digni  de  la  pomme, 
Tu  rerus  roa  foi, 

£t  jamais  rogome 
Ne  fut  bu  sans  toi. 


Tien,  serre  ma  Pipe, 

Garde  mon  briquet ; 
£t  si  U  Tulipe 

Faft  le  noir  trajet. 
Que  tu  sois  la  seuie 

Dans  le  regiment, 
Qu*  ait  le  brulo-gueule 

De  son  cher  amant. 


Ah !  retien  tea  larmes, 

Calme  ton  chagrin ; 
Au  nom,  de  tes  channes 

Achive  ton  vin. 
Mais,  quoi !  de  nos  bandes 

J'  entends  lea  Tambours? 
Gloire !  tu  commandes. 

Adieu  mes  amours. 


The  author  of  thia  song  is  Christopher  Mangenot»  brother  of  the  Abbe  Mangenot 
of  the  Temple.  It  was  written  during  our  war  with  France  in  1744.  It  was  ge- 
nerally attributed  to  the  pen  of  Voltaire,  but  I  doubt  if  he  could  have  written  in 
this  vein.  I  wish  aomebody  would  tranahite  it  into  English.— M.  OD.«— (Do  it 
yourself.— C  N.) 

*  In  this  class,  Ben  Jonson*s  "  Drink  to  me  only**  is  inaerted,  I  think,  wrongly, 
for  it  appears  to  be  an  addreaa  from  a  man,  not  a  woman.     By  IUt8on*8  remark, 
p.  /xx/\  it  vroaid  appear  ttmt  he  did  not  kiiofi  \t  ^rm  trana  \3Ut  OuftV« 
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[[Sw  Lord  Bynm't  Don  Jtian^  and  alto 
lee  Orld,  from  whom  Ixnrd  Byron  has 

Mnv€^  the  idea^^  *^^  ^X  ^"^  ^"^ 

proud  to  complain,  if  alighted.    They 

would  be  wrong  if  they  aid ;  it  is  iMir 

part  to  fue,  it  is  tkeir$  to  alight  or  to 

aeoeat.    They  ihoold  take  the  adnoe 

ofSnakoipeare— 

**  Sigh  ao  moret  ladici,  *igh  no  niorc» 

Men  were  deeeivers  ever, 
-One  foot  at  sea,  and  one  on  shore, 

To  one  Uiing  constant  never. 
Then  sigh  not  so» 
But  lei  them  go^ 
And  be  you  Uithe  and  bonny.** 

If  the  ladies  iiri/7  not  write  their  feel- 
ings, I  am  afindd  we  can  not.  At  all 
erents,  this  fhorth  dasa  ia  completely 
fad^.  That  axe  aome  middling  songs 
in  it,  h^t  the  minority  are  like  those 
from  Mx  Mosy  ifend^ 

**  Vain  is  ererj  fond  endeavour, 
To  resist  the  tender  dart ; 

For  eamplea  asore  us  nerer; 
We  must  foel  to  know  the  smart** 
Which  is  juat  aa  much  poetry  as 
Vain,  quite  fain,  the  toil  you  spend  is» 

When  your  time  in  Terse  you  pass; 
For,  good  Mr  Moesa  Mendo, 

You  are  nothing  but  an  ass. 

The  ideas  in  Soame  Jenyna'a  aoug. 
No.  X.,  are  yery  pretty*    The  appeal 
to  a  lover  acknowledged  triomphant, 
**  Say,  wouU  you  use  that  very  power 

You  from  her  fondness  ckim, 
Tu  ruin,  hi  one  fiital  hour, 

A  life  of  spotless  fiune? 
Ah !  cease,  my  dear,  to  do  an  ill. 

Because,  perhqis,  you  aaay ; 
But  rather  try  your  utnsost  skill 

To  save  me,  than  betray,*' 
is  elegantly  thought  and  expressed. 
There  is  something  like  the  idea  in  the 
life  of  Gilhert  Earle,  when  Oe  lady 
urges  her  lorer  not  to  take  adrantage 
of  her  tendemesa  to  hetiay  her  ho* 
nour. 

In  the  Fifth  Clasa  are  aome  rery 
good  songs.  It  contains,  among  others, 
three  roost  eqiedalfiiTOtiritea  of  viine, 
**  StUy  in  our  aller/'  hy  poor  Harry 
Cany,  (Gddflnith  a  own  aong,  by  the 
way,)  "  Bkdc-eved  Suaan,"  and  Bi« 
ahqp  Percy'a  **  O  Nanny,  wilt  thou 
gang  with  me."  But  I  rather  think 
I  amnotpecoliarintfaiataate.  Iteon- 
taina  alao  a  good  deal  of  Tery  good  non- 
aenae.  In  genoal,  of  the  287  aonoi  of 
the  Talume^  I  think  wn  mi^t  iably> 
for  one  naaon  or  another,  dlapenae 
with  at  Teast  800. 

Our  second  division  ia  drinking. 
lUtaoD  was  a  wnier-drf nker,  and  there* 
£ireuja^  "  he  candidly  owns  that  be 
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waa  not  sorry  to  find  ewy  endeavour 
UK-d  to  cnlam  thia  part  of  the  coUeo* 
tion  with  credit  (and  he  may  probably^ 
aa  it  is,  have  been  loo  indulgent)  prove 
altogether  fruitless;  a  circumataneat 
perhapa,  which  will  aome  time  or  odiar 
be  considered  aa  not  a  little  to  the  lie;- 
nour  of  the  English  rouse."  Thii  J» 
stuff.  I  shall  not  eulogise  drinkino, 
but  I  am  not  to  be  humbugged  wm 
the  idea,  that  asjr  production  of  the 
JEngliah  muae  ever  aoared  within  fiw 
hundred  yards  of  him  who  aings  of  . 

H&v  dirwirMv  diijv  w«TMr ;        .  ^ 

or  that  any  joi^  we  have  can  baal 
thoae  of  Anacreon.  If  fVitmre  genem- 
tiona  diflfar  with  this  dictum  of  ndnob 
they  may  with  all  my  heart,  but  I  ahall 
retain  to  myself  the  privilege  of  think- 
ing such  generationa  aainine  to  a  gna^ 
d^B^ree.  Ritaon'a  selectiona,  however, 
are  tolerable.  Drinking-aoQgs  may  ho 
divided  pretty  iairly  into  two  rlssaaaf 
— the  meditative,  whidi,  in  the  figyp^ 
tian  manner,  bringa  the  akeleton  into 
the  banquet-room,  and  faida  you  think 
of  the  fleetingnesa  of  life  aa  the  diief 
atimulna  to  make  the  moat  of  ita  ca- 
joymenta  while  it  laata. 

**  Heo,  beu,  nos  miseros,  quam  totus  h** 
mnndonil  eal^ 
Quam  ftagUia  tenero  stamina  vita  ca- 
ditl 
Sic  erimua  cnned,  postquam  nos  auforet 
Orcus^. 
Ergo  vivannis,  dum  licet  esse  bene—*' 

as  Trimalddo  Binp;s.  The  second  chaa 
is  the  joyous,  which  bids  us  use  tha 
goods  the  gods  provide  us,  because  we 
Ukethem — because  thsy  exhilarate  ua; 
when  the  aong  bursts  imtfa  fVom  mere 
animal  i^irita,  or,  to  talk  Pindarically, 
when— 

«  Omv  Xi«  H  wm^k 

and  we  cry— 

ILAfMu  wptfivir*.*' 

Of  the  former  kind,  ''An  hundred 
ycara  hence,"  baa  alwaya  appeared  to 
me 


**  Let  ua  drink,  and  be  merry. 

Dance,  joke^  and  rejoice, 
With  daret  and  sherry. 

Theorbo  and  voice. 
The  chanijeable  world 

To  our  joy  Is  unjust. 
All  treasures  uncertain ; 

Then  down  %rith  your  dust ! 
In  froUcs  dispose 

For  ira  iMXVa  wPdDkVni 
Xn  \mnAiei^lia»>wJW*' 
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Of  the  more  roiriog  jovial  songS;,  I 
do  not  gee  any  worth  extracting  in  Rit- 
■on.  I  think  your  own  pages,  Mr  Edi- 
tor, contain  some  far  tuperior  to  any 
which  he  sp^ta. 

What  atoriea  a  commentator  tho« 
foug^y  yersant  with  this  subject  could 
tell  in  every  part  of  this  department ! 
I  see  here  some  of  the  ditties  of  Tom 
D'Urfey,  whose  whole  life,  properly 
written,  would  be  a  historv  or  the  jo- 
viality of  England  for  half  a  century. 
I  see  oere  some  of  the  songs  of  Tom 
Brown,  a  fellow  of  deeper  thought 
Aan  generally  is  to  be  fotud  among 
the  bards  of  tne  bottle.  Then  we  have 
•*  Ye  Goodfellows  all,"  by  Baron  Daw- 
■on,  the  friend  of  Carolan,  last  of  the 
liiah  bards,  and  the  companion  of  Dr 
King,  poet  of  Cookery.  We  see  the 
names  of  Gay,  Lord  Rochester,  Harry 
Car^,  M  Sheridan  the  purole-snout- 
ed,  Ben  Jonson  the  rare,  Milton,  and 
the  Duke  of  Wharton.  Let  any  one 
who  knows  the  literary  history  of  the 
country  just  pause  for  a  minute  at  the 
last  names  I  have  quoted,  and  run  over 
mt  a  mental  glance  the  events  of  their 
lives,  and  how  various  a  blending  of 
thoughts  will  he  not  experience !  I  con- 
fess, that  reading  convivial  songs  is  to 
me  a  melancholy  amusement.  Every 
page  I  turn  presents  me  with  verses 
wmch  I  heard  in  merry  hours  from 
voices  now  mute  in  deatn,  or  removed 
to  distant  lands,  or  estranged  in  af- 
ftation.    But— 

**  'Tis  in  vain 

To  complain. 

In  «  melancholy  strain. 

Of  the  days  that  are  gone,  and  will 
never  come  again.'* 

Is  the  story  true  that  Wolfe  either 
wrote  or  sung  ''  How  stands  the  glass 
around,"  the  night  before  the  battle, 
'*When  that  hero  met  his  &te  on  the 

heighu  of  Abram  ?*' 
I  heard  he  did— but  I  forget  my  au- 
thority* 

"  Tlie  Ex-ale-tation  of  Ale,"  p.  63, 
is  not  properly  a  song,  but  it  is  a  plea- 
sant extravaganza.  There  is  one  phe- 
nomenon mentioned  in  it,  which  I 
submit  to  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  or  some 
other  great  diemist,  for  I  cannot  re- 
solve it. 
Nor  yet  the  delight,  that  comes  to  the 
sight, 

To  see  how  it  flowers  and  mantles  in 
graile,* 


<« 


Js  green  as  a  leek  with  a  sorile  oo  the 
check, 

Tlie  true  orient  colaur  of  a  pot  of  good 
ale." 

How  was  it  green?  I  know  not, 
neither  ean  I  conjecture.  The  third 
part  of  Miscellaneous  Sonn  haa  our 
usual  favourites  joined  to  oUmtb  quite 
unworthy.  Strange  to  aay,  it  contains 
neither  ''God  save  the  Kinff,"  nor 
"  Rule  Britannia. "  Could  thia  have 
arisen  fnyn  the  cankered  Jaoobinism 
of  citizen  Ritson  ?  If  so,  it  waa  ahabby 
even  for  a  Jacobin.  I  cannot  paaa  over 
this  list,  without  tbankingTom  Camp- 
bell for  "  Ye  mariners  of  England." 
I  never  read  it  without  fm^iving  him 
all  his  Whiggery,  and  lamentii^  the 
Ritter  Bann  and  Reullura. 

As  for  the  fourth  part — ^the  old  bal- 
lads, I  say  nothing,  except  diat  it  is 
poor  enough,  and  I  think  uncaUed  for 
here.  The  Ust  ballad  is  by  Sir  W. 
Scott — a  translation  from  the  Norman 
French,  the  original  of  which,  the 
editor  says,  cannot  now  be  retraced. 
Had  it  ever  any  existence?  It  ia  a 
splendid  thing,  and  I  do  not  reooDect 
seeing  it  in  his  works.  Therefore  here 
it  goes — 

.     BALLAD 

ON  THE  DEATH  OY 

SIMON  DE  MONTFORT, 

EARL  OF  LEICESTER, 

AT  THE  BATTLE   OF  EVESHAM,    1266* 

{Literal/^  versified ^fram  the 
Norman  French,) 

BY  WALTER  SCOTT,  ES<1, 

**  In  woeful  wise  my  song  shall  rise. 

My  heart  impels  the  strain ; 
Tears  fit  the  song,  which  tells  the  wrong, 
Of  gentle  Barons  slayn. 
Fayr  peace  to  gaine  they  fought  in 
vayn ; 
Their  bonse  to  ruin  gave. 
And  limh  and  life,  to  butcheryng  knyfe. 
Our  native  land  to  save. 

CHORUS. 

**  Now  lowly  lies  the  flower  of  pries,f 
That  could  so  much  of  weir  :f 

Erie  Montfort's    scathe,  and  heavy 
death. 
Shall  cost  the  world  a  tear. 

"  As  I  here  say,  upon  Tuesdaye, 

The  battle  bold  was  done ; 
Each  mounted  knight,  there  fell  in  fight. 

For  ayd  of  foot  was  none : 


*  /.  «.  Small  particles.    Spcntac  usai  the  wocd  foe  ^jcaveU 
t  Price.  \  V^w- 
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Tlier«  woundf  wer«  felCy  and  blows  were 
dealt, 
With  brands  that  burnished  be, 
Sir  Edward  stoute,  his  numerous  route. 
Have  won  the  maisterie. 

Now  lowly  lies,  && 
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But  for  Jesus'  love,  that  sits  above, 
For  churchmen  ever  praf. 
Now  lowly  lies,  &c. 


''But,  though  he  died,  on  Montfort's 
side 

The  Yictorie  remainM ; 
Like  Becket*8  fayth,  the  Erie's  in  deathe, 

The  martyr's  palm  obtain'd  ; 
That  holy  Saint  would  never  graunt. 

The  church  should  foil  or  slyde ; 
Like  him,  the  Erie  met  deadly  peril. 

And  like  him  dauntless  dyeA, 

Now  lowly  lies,  &c. 

^  The  bold  Sir  Hugh  Despencer  true. 

The  kingdom's  Justice  he. 
Was  dom'd  to  dye  unrighteouslye, 

By  passjmge  crueltie ; 
And  Skt  Henry,  the  son  was  he 

To  Leister's  nobile  lord. 
With  many  moe,  as  ye  shall  know,  ' 

Fell  by  Erie  Gloster's  sword. 

Now  lowly  lies,  &c. 

**  He  that  dyes  dye,  in  standing  by 

The  ooumvy's  peace  and  lawe, 
To  him  the  Saint  the  meed  shall  gnumt 

Of  conscience  free  from  flawe. 
Who  suffers  scathe,  and  &ces  death. 

To  save  the  poor  from  wrongs 
God  speed  his  end,  the  poor  man's  friend. 

For  suche  we  pray,  and  long ! 

Now  lowly  lies,  &c. 

**  His  bosom  nere,  a  treasure  dere, 

A  sackclothe  shirt,  they  fouitde ; 
The  felons  there  full  ruthless  were 

Who  stretched  hym  on  the  groundc. 
More  wrongs  than  be  in  butcheiye, 

They  did  the  knight  who  fell. 
To  wield  his  sword,  and  keep  fajs  worde, 

Who  knew  the  way  so  well. 

Now  lowly  lies,  &c. 

**  Pray  as  is  meet,  my  bretheni  sweet, 

The  maiden  Mary's  son. 
The  uifant  fair,  our  noble  heir. 

In  grace  to  guide  him  on. 
i  will  not  name  the  habit'a*  daym. 

Of  that  I  will  not  saye; 


**  Seek  not  to  see,  of  chtvalrye. 

Or  count,  or  baron  bold ; 
Each  gallant  knight,  and  squire  ui  might* 

They  all  are  bought  and  sold ; 
For  loyaltie  and  veritie. 

They  now  are  done  awaye— - 
The  lofiel  vile  may  reign  by  guile,  ' 

The  fool  by  his  foleye. 

Now  lowly  111;*,  &C. 

*<  Sir  Simon  wight,  that  gallant  knight. 

And  his  companye  eche  one. 
To  heaven  above,  and  joye  and  love, 

And  endless  life,  are  gone. 
May  He  on  rood  who  bought  our  good. 

And  God,  their  paine  relieve. 
Who,  captive  ta'en,  are  kept  in  chaine. 

And  depe  in  dungeon  grieve ! 

**  Now  lowly  lies  the  flower  of  pries, 
That  could  so  much  of  weir ; 

ErleMontfort's  scathe,  and  heavy  death, 
Shall  cost  the  world  a  tear."f 

On  the  whole^  the  retlly  good  songv 
of  Ritaon  mig^t  be  gatlimd  into  a 
single  Tolume.  His  preliminary  ^Ua- 
sertation  is  pleamnt  enongh,  and  m^t 
be  retained  with  improvements.  Ano- 
ther Tolame  of  additional  sonss  might 
be  collected,  and  then  it  wookl  be  to- 
lerably complete.  I  should  upree  with 
Ritson  as  to  the  propriety  orrdecting 
all  political  songs,  for  I  think  they 
should  make  a  separate  work,  which  is 
a  desideratum  in  our  literature.  Songs 
of  free-masonry  also  I  should  exdu£, 
though  I  do  not  think  with  him  (p.  x.) 
that  they  would  disgrace  the  collec- 
tion, some  of  them  being  pretty  good, 
but  because  they  are  not  intdligible  to 
the  uninitiated.  The  only  one  in  fk- 
Tour  of  which  I  should  break  my  rule, 
that  I  recoUect  just  now,  is  Bums's 
**  Adieu,  a  heartwarm  fond  adieu,  dear 
brethren  of  the  mystic  tie." 

Some  tixne  or  other,  what  I  propose 
will  be  eflfected.  Blackwood  should 
publish  it.— M.  OD. 


*  Hie  clerical  habit  is  obviously  alluded  to ;  and  it  seems  to  be  cautiously  and  ob- 
scurely hinted,  that  the  church  was  endangered  by  the  defence  of  De  MontlbrL 

f  It  was  the  object  of  the  translator  to  imitate^  as  literally  as  possible,  the  style  of 
the  original,  even  in  its  rudeness,  abrupt  transitions,  and  obecuri^.  Such  being  the 
partieakr  request  of  Mr  Ritson*  who  supplied  the  old  Firench  of  this  balhMl  min^ 
strelsy. 
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TllK  BAIKNLY  SCHOOL  OF  CAITICISM. 

No.  I. 

LEADING  A&TICLE  (O/l  Tlieodric)  IN  THE  EDINBURGH   KLVIkVT. 

About  six  years  ago,  a  Society  (of        ''Mr  Campbell  lias  acquired/' quoth 
which  we  are  origiDal  members)  was   •  the  President  of  the  Bainily  Society, 


inatitnted  in  the  metropolis  of  Scot- 
land, called  "  The  Bairnly  Club."  Its 
aim  and  object  is  the  promotion  of 
gaiety  and  innocence.  At  our  month- 
fyraeetings,  we  wear  an  appropriate 
uniform,— corduror  breeches,  waists 
coat,  and  jacket,  all  in  one,  the  latter 
with  jerkin  just  visible,  like  that  of  a 
young  lady's  riding-habit;  several 
rows  of  round  bright  buttons,  thickly 
aety  run  along  the  breast,  and  disap« 
pear  like  dew-drops  over  the  shoulder. 
Over  this  suit, — the  effect  of  which  on 
a  bulky  man  of  seventeen  stone  is  most 
impessive, — ^is  worn  a  pin-a-fore,  or 
dauiley.  Our  feet  are  incased  in  neat 
laoed  boots;  and  our  heads  adorned 
with  cm  of  seal-skin.  No  neckcloths 
are  suffered, — we  wear  our  shirt-necks 
open,  and,  as  soon  as  our  pin-a-fores 
are  removed,  iifter  dinner,  we  exult- 
ingly  exhibit  our  magnificent  frills. 
This  year  lirfr  Francis  Jeffrey  is  Pre- 
sident; and,  as  it  .has  been  the  perpe- 
tual practice  of  ^e  bairn  so  officiating, 
to  furnish  the  Leading  Article  to  the 
Blue  and  Yellow,  Master  Frank  has 
this  quarter,  after  wiping  his  nose  on 
his  alec^ve,  more  tninorum,  reviewed 
Theodric. 

The  Bairnly  Club  are  proud,  and 
justly  proud,  of  this  Article.  We  con- 
odve  it  to  be  by  far  the  baimlicst  cri- 
tique of  the  year.  Francisculus  read 
it  to  us  during  our  dessert,  and  a 
whde  plateful  of  comfits  and  sugar- 
plums were  voted  to  him  by  acclama- 
tion. Had  the  person  who  nursed  him 
been  present,  the  sight  would  have 
brougnt  the  tears  into  her  eyes.  He 
read  the  article  remarkably  well — 
acaroely  miscalling  five  words  in  a 
whole  paragraph — and  then  returned 
it  to  hifl  aatcheL  At  tea,  he  was  al- 
lowed an  additional  lump  of  sugar  in 
each  of  his  three  cups,  and  his  lost 
slice  of  bread  was  not  only  buttered 
upon  both  sides,  but  also  carvied.  Nor, 
on  a  dispassionate  perusal  of  the  cri- 
tique, will  any  good  Christian  be 
disposed  to  deny,  that  little  Master 
richly  deserved  his  comfit^  carvies,  and 
commendations.  It  is  indeed  a  roost 
masterly  bairnly  production.  We  beg 
/asiv  to  adl  the  public  attention  la  a 
^9r  ofitB  moat  striking  beauties. 


*'  by  virtue  of  exemplary  faxiness,  an 
assurance  and  pledge  of  immortality, 
which  he  could  scarcely  have  obtain- 
ed without  it."  The  whole  Society 
laughed  consumedly  at  this  hit,  and 
clapped  their  hanas  like  one  bairn. 
Master  Francis  hereupon  sucked  his 
fore-finger,  with  whicli  he  had  been 
picking  holes  in  a  lemon-tort,  and 
raising  hia  head  nearly  to  a  level  with 
the  lowest  button  on  the  Adjutant  a 
breeches,  accoutred  as  ODoherty  was 
in  the  costume  of  the  Club,  thus  pro- 
ceeded, with  a  shrill,  sharp  crow- 
ing : — "  There  is  accordingly  no  li<- 
ving  poet,  we  believe,  whose  advertise^ 
ment  excites  greater  expectation  than 
Mr  Comj^bell  s,  and  a  new  poem  from 
him  is  waited  for  with  even  more  eager- 
ness (as  it  is  certainly  for  a  much 
longer  time)  than  a  new  kovbi. 
FEOM  THE  Author  of  Waveulbt.** 
"  Cock-a-doodle-do !  cock-a-doodle- 
do !" — "  Who  is  that  trying  to  crow 
Uke  a  cock  ?"  cried  we,  who  were  crou- 
pier. "  Maa-maa-baa-boa !" — **  Wlio 
is  that  bleating  like  a  sheep  ?"  demand- 
ed we,  with  still  more  marked  indig- 
nation. "  Whew- whew -whew  !" — 
*'  Bairns,  be  quiet ! — here  arc  the 
taws  !"  exclaimed  we,  with  a  Draconic 
countenance;  but  our  authority  waa 
lost — there  was  a  perfect  mutiny ;  and, 
in  the  uproar,  several  of  the  baima 

got  bloody  noses.  Mullion,  who  waa 
card  grunting  like  a  pig  in  a  high 
wind,  was  delivered  up  into  the  hands 
of  the  stout  wench  who  acts  as  waiter 
to  the  Club,  and  carried  kicking  and 
spurring  into  another  room,  to  receive 
from  her  hands  the  rewards  of  hia 
gross  misbehaviour. 

Serene  and  unappalled  during  tlic 
whole  of  this  disturbance,  which,  it 
must  be  confessed,  at  one  time  wore 
a  most  alarming  aspect.  Master  Jeffrey, 
as  soon  as  Mullion  had  been  removetf , 
coughed  thrice,  and  addressing  him- 
self to  us,  with  his  very  baimliest  ex- 
Sression,  cried  out, — '*  Like  all  other 
uman  felicities,  however,  this  iiigii 

BXPECTATION  AND  I'REPARED  HO- 
MAGE has  its  draw-backs  and  its  dan- 
gers." Here  our  cliaplain,  forgetting 
wYial  viaa  dikc  \o  \vS&  oviTk,c)bAx«5:U£r^  hit 
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inveetie ;  but,  no  way  discomfitted,  tlic    lulk,  and  b^gan  to  ary.  Thia  waa  car- 


child,  after  repeating  the  lait  wordt  of 
hia  sentence — "  draw-backs  and  dan- 
gera/'  popt  into  a  new  period  ;  when 
It  was  hint^  to  him  by  a  member  on 
bis  right,  that  there  was  no  oocaaion 
for  him,  during  his  oratory,  to  be  dan- 
deatinely  cramming  into  his  pocket  audi 
an  unconsdonable  number  of  prunes 
and  figs.    To  this  kindly  suggestion, 
our  little  critic  turned  aoeaf  ear,  and, 
furious    aa   one  of  the  Fantocdni, 
screamed  out,  <'  It  ia  entitled  '  a  Do- 
mestic Story,'— and  it  is  so— turning 
upon  few  incidents— embradns  few 
characters— dealing  in  no  marvda  and 
no  terrors— displaying  no  atormy  pas- 
aions.    Without  complication  of  plot, 
in  abort,  or  hurry  of  action— >wita  no 


rying  baimliness  to  an  extent  not 
countenanced  by  the  dub,  and  the 
editor  of  the  "  Firat  Critical  Journal 
in  the  world"  waa  called  to  order. 

At  thia  critical  juncture,  Mullion 
returned,  yet  tingling  from  the  brawny 
arm  of  Gnisy,  uid  aaked  Maater  Jef* 
flrey  why  he  waa  atanding  ihat  like  a 
booby,  with  his  thumb  in  his  mouth. 
Iliis  put  the  President  of  the  Baimlv 
on  hia  mettle,  and  strutting  himsdff 
up  into  tiptoe,  not  unlike  a  bantam 
wnen  he  wiahea  to  aee  what  ia  gpoing 
on  behind  a  five-atory  houae,  the 
little  Oracle  thua  deliveKd  hiaresponae 
to  MuUion'a  fervent  entreatiea:— 

**  Mr  Campbell  is  not  among  the 
nnmber  of  those  poets  whose  liaMI  of 


atrodti^   to  shudder  at,  or  ftata  of    WW-ion has  beenchmed Iqr the h^»ae 


of  years,  or  allayed  by  the  suggestioiis  of 
abase  self  interest  He  has  hdd  on  hie 
course,  through  good  and  through  bad 
report,  ODsedneed,  unterrilLed,  and  is  now 
found  hi  Us  duty,  testUyfaig  aa  fearlessly 
against  the  invaders  of  Spaing  in  the  to- 
Inme  befoie  u%  aa  he  did  against  the 
^oilers  of  Fdand  in  the  very  first  of  his 
pnbliestionSi  It  is  a  proud  thmg  indeed 
for  Kngland,  foe  poeHy,  and  for  mankhid. 


noble  daring  to  stir  the  apirita  of  the 

ambitious,  it  passes  quietly  on,  through 

the  shaded  paths  of^  private  life,  con« 

veraing  with  gentle  naturea  and  pa- 
tient Buffiorings,  and  unfolding  vnth 

aerene  pity  and  sober  triumph,  the 

panga  wnidi  are  fated  at  timea  to  wring 

the  neurt  of  innocence  and  genemity» 

andthecomrageandcomfbrtwhidig^    «,.«-«•—."»  i--«7. -» -"^  «««««. 

neroaity  and  innocence  can  never  tail  to    n^i^  i^l  tlie  iUnstrious  poets  of  the  pre- 

bcstow."   The  bwiutiful baBrnhntta of    .^^  day-J^roo. MooiWRogef%  Camp- 

bell"Hu:e  distingnishad  by  their  seal  for 
freedom,  and  thair  aeom  for  eourtly  adu- 
lation;  while  those  wlio  have  deserted 
that  manly  and  holy  cause  have^  from 
that  hour,  felt  their  inspiration  with- 
drawn, thair  haip-atriqga  bfokee,  and  the 
iire  quenched  in  their  censers !" 

Aa  bad  luck  wmild  have  it,  Maater 
Franda  here  overbalanced  himaelf  at 
the  word  "  Cfiomn,'*  and  down  came 
witha  whop  thePnaident  of  theBaim- 
ly  Club,  with  hia  noae  into  a  ahape  of 
calfe'.footidly.   "  Will  you  pleaae  to 


f» 


(« 


Aia  paaaage  soothed  the  souls  of  the 
whole  Clid).  We  all  fUt  ooradvea  in- 
^bred  widi  one  apirit ;  and  we  paid 
Maater  Jeffirey,  perhapa,  the  hiflAeat 
compliment  vre  could,  by  decting  Tom 
Campbell  an  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Baimly  Club. 

The  ingenuous  youth  continued, 
"  The  taste  and  thefeelin|;  which  led  to 
the  rdation  of  such  topics  could  not 
but  impress  their  character  on  the  atyle 
in  which  they  are  treated.  Itis  distm- 

guishedaccotdiiudybyafineandten«  ^  ^      ^ 

derfinish,  both  or  thought  and  diction  have  a  little  coatard,  my  dear  Jeff  ? 
—by  a  chaatened  dijg^ince  of  worda  aaid  the  Adjutant.  ''Encore,  encore! 
and  diction."— That  it  ii^  aaid  ODo-  waa  the  genenl  cry :  and  with  hia 
herty ;  juiApermit  me  to  give  a  few  in-  usual  good-hununur,  (and  a  more  ami- 
atancea.   Thua— (loud  cong^n^)—       able  bairn  ia  not  amongst  ua  than 

'' There  ia  a  fine  and  tender  finidi  for  Jeffrey,)  he  again  ore-rotundoed  the 
you,  both  of  thou^t  and  diction^  eulogy  and  anathema* 
chaatened  deganee  of  worda  and  iini^  After  the  tumult  of  applauae  had 
gea."  Perge,  Franeiscitle.  ''  The  atory,  aubdded,  we  ouradvea,  ana  the  Aidya- 
MO  abundantly  aimple,  aa  our  readera  taut,  Ave  Maater  Frank  **  London 
will  iromediatdy  see,  haa  two  diatinct  carriea,  'in  triumph,  three  timea  round 
oompartmenta— one  relating  to  the  the  room  ;  we  then  pot  on  hia  daidlev 
Swiaa  Blaiden,  the  other  to  the  Eng-  for  him,— fastened  a  comforter  round 
liah  wif^  The  foembe,  with  all  hia  little  active  jawa,  for  he  eomplain* 
iTa  ACcoMPANiMBNTa,  WE  THiMK  od  of  a  tooth-Mhc,  bTOUfl^t  on,  on* 
WBAELY  FcarscT."  HeTO,  to  our  in- 
concdvable  confusion  oihee,  regards 
Ie»  of  all  decorum,  QDoherty  aong 
001^  '^BsffM^teibeAfrb  ■lone,'' and 
JCsattr  JeOgy,  Justly  nettled,  kid 
dnmlUBcriUqnt  an  bitphi^  sported 


doubtedly,  by  the  8uar»nlamar-«i 

iQDneuoEni^* 


tinue  to  \»e  iL  ifM^i  wiK^% 
be  afieaUL  «t  ipMNtak 
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THE  THftlEFOLD  TRACIDY. 

SCIKE   I. 
GlDLIO>  Thomasine. 

O,  That  lady  ii  a  ftir  one^  whom  we  met 
Last  nig^t,  and  did  admire  ao  in  the  dance, 
Mj  Thoroasine. 

T.  The  Lady  RoaabeUe  ? 

O.  T%e  aame,  my  lore.    How  empreaa-like  she  swam 
Adown  that  atately  measure !  did  she  not  ? — 
The  old  Castilian  one,  I  mean,— which  then 
Seem'd  as  ita  air  had  call'd  up  the  bright  spirit 
Of  Chivalry  itaelf  to  grace  the  baU. 

T.  Why  ahottld'at  thou  aee  it  ? 

G.  If  I  aaw  her  fair, 

Twaa  bat  to  aee,  and,  teeing,  but  to  say 
That  thou  wert  fairer— fiureat  of  all  fairs 
Whose  beauties  breathe  thia  earth's  eren  Georgian  airs. 

T.  Hast  thou  seen  Georgia's  beantiai  ? 

G*  I  hare  one— 

Tet  'tis  but  a  faint  imaging :— come  see. 
Here  on  thia  ivory  taUet.— Is  it  not  pretty  ? 

T.  Oh !  far  too  pretty.    Dost  thou  know  her  well — 
Her  whom  this  hos  bdlong'd  to? 

G.  O  yes, — well : — 

My  mother  waa  a  Greorgian ;  and  this  wu 
Mine  onde's  daughter. 

T.  And  in  infancy 

Yeplay'd  together  ?— and  together  grew. 
And  loved? 

G.  Ay ;  loved  and  was  loved  as  a  brother. 

T.  Goon. 

G.  Go  <m !— with  what,  love  ? 

T.  With  your  tale,- 

I  mean  with— ^with— your  portrait    Let  me  look 
Again. 

G.        'Tb  findy  touch'd,  love,— is  it  not  ?— 
Here,  in  this  light: — ^her  ncMe  brow  (methinks 
I  see  hei^— in  my  mind)— it  pass'd  this  far  : 
Twu  like  a  acnlpturedrMIas,  in  ito  pride 
Of  alabMter  whitenew ;  and  her  eye 
Was  like  the  morning  dew's  translucent  ball 
Within  die  harebdl's  cup,  by  some  chance  leaf 
Uptum'd,  or  gustful  irind  at  evenins^s  hour. 
Wherein  sK  m|^t  the  fsirest  ftiries  bathed. 
And  wherein  looks  the  dawning  sun,  and  sees 
His  own  bright  miniature. 

T.  And  was  her  hair 

So  vine-like,  in  ita  tendrila  of  Imght  cold  ? 

G.  Oh !  fiir,  hr  more ! — and  then  tnese  fingers  light. 
Which  pdnt  the  dimple  that  thev  seem  to  hide ! 
The  peinter'a  too  rude  pencil  could  not  touch 
The  pdidi  of  their  turning  mild  enough. 

T.  Methinks  'tis  mild. 

G.  But  not  enough. 

T*  Oh !  sure 

It  is  enooglu— Say,  Giulio,  that  it  is. 

G.  Why,  ny  own  life? 

T.  *  Oh,  GiuUo  I  not  thy  life 

MOhl  dj  cooain'i  to  too  fdT  mfaea 


vs* 
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For  mine  to  come  where  hen  ii«-4a  thine  heart. 

O.  Thomaiine! 

2\  Ney^  thoa  nid'st  lo— did'it  thon  not  ? 

These  were  thy  very  worde-r-oh !  I  did  note  them— < 
*'  Methinki  I  nave  ner  in  my  heart/'-^'Twaa  ao. 

G.  I  did  not  think  'twas  ao :  and  yet  it  might. 
But  yet  I  did  not  pkoe  her  where  thou  art— ^ 
In  my  heart'a  heart.— Nay,  aigh  no^  Thomaaine. 
I  loTed  her  as  a  sister^  hut  no  more ! 
And  thoii  had'at  knred  her  aa  a  aiater  too. 

T.  Nay^  if  'twere  thus,  I  ahould  haye  bved  her  mor^ 
For  I  had  loyed  her  aa  thine,  GUulio. 
Why^  she  must  be  a  kdy  pMfhig  fidr. 
To  pass  this  portraiture.    Thia  yiolet  eye- 
Why,  I  ne'er  saw  ita  eoual^— eh !  not  eyen 
In  the  dark  deepnesa  or  the  ocean  tinta 
That  we  haye  watch'd  ao. 

Cr.  Haat  not  aeen  ita  peer. 

Enchantress  ? 

T.  No. 

Cr.  Not  efen  in  thy  mirror? 

T.  Indeed,  not  there. 

G.  No^  Ibr  thine  own  ia  haael ; 

And  hazel  is  my  fiiy'rite,  ftr  there's  naught 
In  heaven  or  earth  thalTa  like  it. 

T.  And  thia  mouth- 

How  it  half  opes,  as  if  with  aoroery  sounds! 

G.  But  not  as  thine  doea  now. 

T.  And  then  thia  firant— 

^ut,  ahut  the  caae :,  I  ahall  grow  enyioua. 

G.  'Tia  well  the  ivory  cannot— or  it  would— 
Of  her  who  say»80— says  ao^  but  in  smiles.  '^ 

But  see,  how  the  red  sunset  reddens  all 
The  old  dark  wainsootting :  Come,  let  us  forth. 
And  gaze  on  ita  great  beauty. 

Sgjsme  II. 

Camilla,  tii  a  bo^'s  dress. 

Heart,  heart,  be  aOentl  need  Camilla  fear 
A  rival  in  each  brow  that  Ginlio  bowa  to  ? 
A  riyal !— Ah ! 'tis  not  Ibr  love  eonoeal'd— 
Sucoessflilly  conceal'd,  like  mine,— -'tis  not 
For  love  unanawet^d— by  the  nnconaeioua  eye 
Kindly,  yet  coldly  look'a  on^  is  mine,—  ■ 
Oh !  nyal  is  no  word  for  ancfi  love's  using. 
— She  who  hath  heard  the  aweet  lip— wmch  ahe  enyies 
The  kisses  of  its  fellow — breathe  to  her 
The  whisjper'd  vnsh,  and  the  reiterate  vow;— 
She  who  oath  aeen  the  look  ahe  loves  to  read 
Hide  its  fierce  heat  beneath  the  languid  hd. 
Whene'er  her  own  surprised  it  in  its  moment 
Of  fix'd  idolatry ;— she  who  hath  felt 
Her  hurrying  heart  Baah  up  the  blushiiig  blood 
Through  the  clear  cheek,  whene'er  the  hoped-fer  hand 
Press'd  her  own  thrilling  one ; — Sudi — such  aa  she 
May  speak  of  rivala : — Can  Camilla  so  ? 
He  knows  now  that  I  love  him.    How  I  love  him— 
Form'd  as  he  is  fer  love— can  he  e'er  ftncy  ? 
— Love  of  Camilla  ne'er  hath  arm'd  hia  eye 
To  pierce  this  poor  di^gniae.    Thia  lasin  ^ei^«— 
H^^-haaviiy  with  the  iMBOin,  wbiembft'iniBiS, 
ro£.XVI/.  ^% 
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Which  it  should  hide> — is  to  him  as  a  eortlet 
Of  seven  times  tried  and  seven  tiroes  folded  steel ; 
And  the  deepHshadowing  helmet  were  to  him 
Less  guard  against  recognisancey  than  are 
The&e  close-clipp'd  locks  men  praised  so  once.^— 

Ah  roc ! 
And  yet  why  sigh  ?  sure  I  did  wish  it  so. 
When  I  hecame  a  hov  to  track  those  steps 
Behind,  I  fain  woula  company  beside.-^ 
And  vet— ^though  he  loved  not  his  sweet  cox — 
(Ah  f  go  he  call'd  me ;  ay  I  and  loved,  but  not 
As  his  sweet  coz  would  have  him,)— yet,  Camilla 
Finds  she  hath  rivals,  when  she  sees  him  bend 
The  blessing  of  his  lips  to  ladies'  hands. 
And  then — this  Thomaaine  is  te  too  fair. 
Too,  fairer  th>n  all  others ; — still  her  fair 
Is  far  too  little  for  my  Giulio's  love. 
Ah  !  doth  he  think  so  ? — Iso !  if  these  oft  meetings — 
For  such  slight  knowledge  far  too  frequent  found— 
Too  close  for  Giulio's  honoUraUe  spint 
If  he  do  love  not — and  too  secret  stolen 
To  be  but  sweetly  spent  as  fondly  sought-— 
Ah !  no^  if  these  speak  true«— -my  Gimio  loves. 
And  loves — not  me.    'St !  sure  I  heard  a  voice — 
A  stem  still  voice — ay !  and  it  said,  *'  Not  thee  l"— 
It  might  be  fancy — but  such  fancies  oft 
Teem  with  ill  omen,  and  turn  mit  too  true. 
Ill  watch  her  nearer.    As  a  builisk'sy 

Mine  eve  shall  glare  her  into Ah  !  what  thoughts. 

What  devilish  uoi^ts,  Uke  snakes,  dart  through  my  brai» ! 
This  must  not  be.r--Cainilla,  though  she  love. 
Ay !  though  she  die  for  love-HOonist  love  and  die. 
As  fits  who  loves  and  dies  for  Giulio. 

Scene  III. 
Thomj«ini,  Giulio. 

T.  I  tell  you  what,  my  lord !  This  fan  shall  make 
Its  feathers  well  acquainted  with  vour  ear. 
If  the  child-god  teach  you  such  cnildish  names 
To  treat  your  lady  with-— Beware— beware  ye1 — 

G.  What  shall  I  call  you,  then  ?— -My  love !  life !  angel  I 

ST.  Nay,  this  if  flattery !  I  am  no  anpd. — 

Gf.  Oh !  no — ^thank  Heaven !  not  quite  an  angel  yet. 
Though  as  angelic  as  one* — 

T.  Why  *'  thank  Heaven  ?" 

Would'st  thou  not  have  me  ose? 

G,  I  would  not  have 

Thee  leave  us,  Thomaaine. 

T.  Why,  what  bars,  that  \ 

Be  one  with  thee,  my  Giulio  ?— 'Kotning,  sure — 
Say  <'  Nothing,"  Giulio. 

G.  In  the  sense  I  mean. 

May  it  be  long^  long  years  first  I — ^We  must  part 
Ere  thou  become  one.    And  thou  must  put  cm 
-The  delicate  tincture  of  that  cherry  dieek — 
The  purplish  lily  of  those  translucent  temple»— 
The  sphere-like  coral  of  that  pouting  lip— 
And  its  o'erhanging  fdlow'a  aentle  twine— 
And  the  dark  orbs  of  those  thy  diamond  eyes. 
That  turn  and  drink  the  moonlight  now,  until 
Their  hu€B  melt  eS^  in  the  labliiaec  in^dBeia 
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Of  miTigling  lig^t  and  ihadaiw ; — thcae    theie  alL 

Alas  !  tneir  mdting  ia  to  teiia— Why  ?— 

T.  Why ! 

Dofit  thou  ask  whv  P  And  jet  thou  talk'dst  of  parting. 

G.  Sweet,  I  will  talk  no  more  on't— Humg^  'twas  sweet 
To  descant  on  thy  praises— even  though  thua.  ^ 

But  by  those  blue-vein'd  temples,—- vault-like  brows,— « 
By  the  blest  luxury  of  those  nd  Ups, — 
By  that  soft  cheek  which  blushes  so,  because 
So  easily  it  dimples  to  kind  smiles,— 
By  these— by  thee— by  every  grace  thafs  thine^ 
And  so  by  every  ctace,  I  swear— through  life. 
Through  death,  thou  art  .... 

T.  At  lover's  vows,  we  say 

Jove  laughs ;  I  cannot  choose  bat  smile  at  thine. 

G.  So  thou  did'st  smile  on  them,  I  would  defy 
His  laugh. 

T.  But  thine  are  so  fantaatical, 

I  am  sure  they  must  be  Mie.    For  if  thine  oath 
By  these  were  perjured — say,  what  punishment 
Can  these  poor  brows,  that  are  too  young  to  frown. 
Inflict  on  thy  misprisbn— or  tfaeK  cheeks. 
Whose  flush  of  anger  thou  didst  never  know— 
Or  these  twain  silly  lins,  that  cannot  keep 
From  smiling  at  thy  flattery  ? 

G.  Oh!  notflo— 

Is  flattery  true,  aa  that  yon  son  ia  fair? 
Is  truth  as  false,  aa  that  yon  fleeting  douda 
Are  solid  as  this  globe?  When  these  two  things 
Are  thus  confounded— ^then— oh !  not  UU  then. 
Think  that  I  flatter,  when  I  fondly  challenge 
Truth  to  be  truer,  than  that— as  I  live— 
I  love  thee,  and  upon  that  love  do  live. 
And  in  piy  life  and  love  am  ever  thine. 

T.  Why,  I  waa  bid  beware  of  tongues,  that  twined 
Such  sweet  inverted  phrases  round  and  round ; 
For  such,  they  said,  were  like  false  birds,  which  fly 
And  twitter  round  about  their  stubble  homes, 
At  careful  distance,  and  with  guileful  roving. 
To  draw  oflTheedfid  eyes  from  prying  closely. 
— But,  my  lord,  where's  the  pretty  page  I  adc'd  of  you. 
To  be  my  lute-bearer  ? 

G.  Why,  Thomasine, 

I  love  the  boy,  and  he,  \  think,  loves  m&— 
Thomasine,  do  not  ask  it  ? 

T.  Nay,  my  love. 

Now  I  protest  I  shall  grow  jealous  of  him— 
Some  lady  sent  him  you — Ot — it  mav  be — 
(Nay,  sir,  you  need  not  fear  minea  stang  eye,) 
It  may  b&— nay,  I'd  lay  a  bet  upon  it*- 
This  crucifix  of  jewell'd  ivory. 
To  that  great  cumbrous  one  that  you  cut  throats  with 
The  cross  upon  your  sword-hilt— come,  'tis  a  match—' 
ril  swear  that  seeming-bluahing  boy  is  some 
Love-sickening  girl,  by  your  false  eyes  tcduoeJ, 
Who— jK)or  romantic  thinff— -needs  follow  you 
To  hold  your  stirrup,  bruw  your  stained  boots. 
Rub  down  your  reeking  horse — Fie !  fie !  my  lonl. 
It  is  unknighUy  of  you ! 

G.  My  own  sweeting. 

On  any  other  point  I  love  your  niUerj  \ 
But  this  poor  boy,  befote  I  came  {i«rq  ¥Vxt!Dfift> 
Brought  tetten  mm  my  cousin — pi«^Va%tcic, 
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To  take  him  m  my  page,  and  use  him  kindly. 
Both  for  hig  orphan  atale,  which  the  set  fSorth 
In  her  own  moving  terms — and  for  her  sake. 
Toachinff  the  firsty  with  thee  he  might  he  better'd; 
But  ihr  tne  kst,  I  fike  not  that  he  leares  me. 
ybty  he  shall  chooae.    Gasparo! 


Enter  Cahilla. 

C.  Here,  my  lord ! 

(7.  I  think  I've  used  you  kindly,  good  Gai^Mzo  I 
Nor  struck  thee,  chid  thee,  nor  cmpioy'd  thee  more 
Than  did  heseem  thy  years ; — and  you  have  heen 
Trusty,  and  never  truant — ^prompt,  not  prying-— 
Quick,  and  yet  not  ohtraaive  in  thy  service — 
Duteous  and  frank,  not  servile  nor  familiar ; — 
Grasparo,  when  we  part,  we  part  good  friendii. 

C.  My  lord,  in  what,  or  when  nave  I  offended  ? 

O.  In  nau^t,  Gasparo ;  but  this  gentle  lady 
Will  be  a  gentle  mistress,  and  a  ready 
Still  to  promote  your  service  dotifiiL 

€.  Sir,  I  have  served  you  wiUhuly,  if  not  well : 
My  service  has  heen — i8--and  shall  he,  if 
It  ploue  you,  yours  till  death,  tfll  martyrdom  :-— 
My  service — ^not  my  slavery,  good  my  lord  ;-* 
Nor  is  it  to  be  pass  d  from  nand  to  hand-* 
Like  household  stufi^— or  war's  bloodrusted  tools — 
Or  ^thless  revel-cups,  which  chrage  iheir  lords. 
And  sparkle  as  splendidly  for  their  tenth  master 
As  when  the  gravqf s  hand  had  toneh'd  them  fresh. 
—Yet,  if  you  hid  me  kave  yon>  I  obey ; — 
Even  though  my  heart  ahould  aonder  with  that  love 
Which  is  in  servants,— but  whi^  lords  ne'er  fiuicy 
Who  have  not  eat  another^s  daily  bread-— 
Who  have  not  been  bedeck'd  with  others'  fortun^es— 
Who  have  not  found  another's  house  their  home— 
Who  have  not  watdi'd  anodier'a  vrUl  and  word— 
Nor  had  their  natitude  still  heaped  by  smiles 
Of  kindness,  wnich  repay  one  mr  one  a  watdiing  :— 
Such  love  may  shut  the  uuioes  of  my  Hfe:— 
Yet — if  you  md — I  leave  you  ;*-4NUy  air,  not 
TodothebiddingofahHtU'vekft,     • 
In  serving  whom  ne  wilL — ^I  had  a  hope 
To  have  tended  on  the  hand  I  loved— ^r  life, — 
Through  sickness,  solitude,  woe,  war,  or  danger ; 
Nor  in  life  only, — ^but  in  death,  and  whilst 
My  last  faint  breath  were  flitdiM^-— -Soon  that  hope 
Is  canker'd ;  and  thia  heart,  whksh  with  a  kve 
Paasing  what  ever  even  woman  ftlt. 
Hath  loved  thee, — it  must  eat  into  itself. 
Rusting  like  a  neglected  sword ;  but  never 
(Pardon  plain-sMiking,  lady)  can  it  be 
Drawn  forth  to  love  another,  sir,  as  thee,--* 
Nor  serve  whom  so  it  loves  not* 

T.  Giuliol 

Look — ^how  his  eves  are  watery,  though  his  lip 
Throbs  hotly,  ana  his  ehedc  \naui  fitfv  red- 
See  how  he  lovea  you,  Gialio !— haat  thou  spells 
About  thee,  that  souls  seek  thee  ao  ? — Good  boy. 
Cleave  to  his  gende  nature,  who  attach'd  you. 
As  you  would  not  be  sunder'd,  boy,  from  all 
Tour  better  conduct  and  your  worldly  b<mea«— 
Yaa  are  not  qldyat;    aaw  tha  miAiin&^MO^ 
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Among  your  Eplendid  feeUnoB^  and  the  world 

Gnaw  aU  their  beauty  and  tndr  fineahnen  through. 

Cherish  such  feelings,  boy>  and  tnm  them  often. 

And  let  the  perfume  of  my  minkled  praise,  • 

Poor  though  it  be,  preserve  tnem  in  some  sort. 

Soon — far  too  soon  will  other  smiles  than  his 

Become  thine  idols, — or  at  least  thy  chase : 

Oh !  be  thou  eager,  but  yet  poie  as  now, — 

And  faithful  be  thou,  and  thine  honour  atedfast. 

In  wooing  woman,  as  in  serving  man  !— 

But  come,  we  must  not  part  yoa.-^I  do  wave 

Mine  asking  of  your  lord. 

C.  Bless  you— Christ  bless. 

Sweet  lady,  for  these  words  1— «nd  pardon  me 
If  I  not  knew  before,  nor  ever  own'd 
The  greatness  of  your  worth. 

T.  Is't  worth  to  see 

The  love  you  bear  your  master  ? 

C  Oh  I  ifyoa  saw 

The  love  I  bear  my  master  !-—.••  In  the  rhymes 
Of  old  romance  we  read  how  maids  have  dad 
Them  oft  like  men,  and  follow'd — all  for  love— 
Their  idol  from  his  land : — ^but  would  they,  think  you. 
If  he  had  told  them  lacquey  some  sweet  lady. 
Whose  face  was  in  his  heart  and  rivall'd  theurs,— 
Oh !  would  they — could  they  thus  have  done  ? — ^Ah !  no ! 
No  less  can  m^  love  make  me  disobey 
So  stem  a  mandate. — ^Let  Gaaparo  thank  you. 
Lady,  for  this  your  gentleness. 

G.  Andltoo, 

Thomasine,  thank  you  that  we  are  not  parted. 
Your  hand,  Gasparo!— Go,  my  boy, — and  bring 
The  lute  from  the  south  chamber  to  the  bower 
At  the  end  of  the  western  terrace. — ^There  we'll  sit — 
(Thomasine,  shall  we  not?) 

T.  TKou  say'st  it,  Giulio,— 

Dearest,  thou  know'st  what  TU  say. 

G.  There  then  we 

Will  sit,  dear, — till  the  sun  from  his  noon  throne 
Come  down — with  sounds  of  piping  winds,  and  song 
Of  nestling  throstles  and  waked  nightingales. 
And  all  the  blazon'd  pomp  of  hendding  clouds-* 
To  his  night- chamber  'neath  the  slumberous  sea. 

Camilla  alone. 

C.  Oh !  how  her  heart  must  beat  beside  that  arm 
Her  own  is  link'd  with ! — Happy  she  1 — yet  weU 
Worthy  that  happiness  heaven  so  showers  on  her^ 
So  bars  to  wretaied  me. — .  • .  Why— why — oh  J  why. 
Thou  mighty  One,  whom  men  have  call'd  the  Grood, 
And  say  thou  fjfamed'st  all  creatures  to  be  hqipy — 
Why,  thou  all-ordering  Spirit,  must  I  love, — 
And  love  so  purely,  fondlv,  constantly. 
So  anxiously  and  irresistibly 
As  fits  a  child  of  thine, — and  vet  be  slighted, 

And  in  that  slight  be  agoniied  r Ah !  me  !— 

She's  fair,  I  nc»ds  must  own  it, — good,  'tis  true, — 

And  almost  worthy  At#  perfection^  far. 

Oh !  far  more  worthy  than  myself;  (and  so 

My  cousin  and  my  love — ah  1  could  I  say 

My  k>ver !— thinks :) — for  her  kind  heart  ne'er  dowa 

With  thoughts  of  hell  like  those  IWe  idx  \o« a^  W« 

5tt2/— cooJd  they  not  be  bleBsed?  \ie  m<!d\iia'^ — 


And  I  bloit  too?  nor  know^  what  knowing,  I 
Find  an  thy  g^orioiii  worioi  tkej^  Ivwe  to,  are 
Nought  but  m  blank  to  me,— the  dlyer  aan. 
The  mnaical  breeiesy  atnd  the  golden  ckrada. 
The  mild  moon,  and  beaven't  mjtiad  ttanj  tents. 
The  bhie  tkfu  brig^itaeai,  aong  of  ttnams  and  birds. 
And  everything  of  bonnty  or  of  beaaty 
Thy  wora  oar  eartb  faadi  pointed  or  perfhmed  with. 
Goo. !  had  I  never  known  nim,  tiiese  nad  been 
Blissful  to  me  as  them.*— Oh  1  onoe  I  thousiit 
Thou  would'st  not  let  on  one  two  loves  be  neap'd. 
Equal  in  fevoar  as  in  faith ; — sinoe  so 
One's  lot  must  be  for  misery^— How  thy  fates 
Are  awful  J— How  to  me  are  fii|^tfal  l-~Ay, 
Fridbtfiil — as  thoughts  that  tfaiooen  round  my  brain 
Wiu  their  ooncreted  venom. —  ..■•...  Can  I  think  ?— * 
Can  I  stand  oomnraning  with  myself  and  heaven. 
And  he  is  breathing  love  into  m*  ear~- 
And  lying  at  her  feet— and  gaiinff  deep, 
With  upstretch'd  neek,  into  her  downward  eye»^ 
And  the  sweet  thrill  of  passion  duough  their  pulses 
Together  palpitating?—  .  •  • .  Ay  I  I  well 
May  psp— on  1  would  lo  HeaiveB  this  Eastern  blood 
Of  mme  were  not  so  boiUng  !•— cr  would  she 
Were  not  so  finr-<»so  kind,  at  least  to  me ! 
Or  not  so  kiad  to  Ida  1*-Ah  I  madnena    madness! 
*  Would  she  were  not  so  imiooeni-^that  I 

Might  strike  her  down    and  ihen  an  end.— Alas ! 
She  if  fair— she  if  good,  kind,  innoeent  ;— 
Patience,  ye  fiends  of  ^vengeande  J— I'm  not  ripe 
As  )ret;— 4mt  ML  too  wei£— loo  well  ftreknow 
Wmther  my  fttes  and  ye  are  beekoning* 

Scsws  IV. 

Giouo.    Tkomasine. 

G.  OhThomasine!  in  audi  •  bower  as  this 
How  could  I  pass  my  summer  h£b,  nor  dream 
Of  thunder  douds  to  veil  the  eteml  sunshine. 
Nor  dread  them,  if  they  did,  so  tbon  wert  by  mc ; 
So  those  twain  flexible  arms,  Iftetlds  rich  imdbine. 
Circled  your  Ghilio,  and  Ibr  life,  my  love  ; 
So  these  brigiht  bands,  Uke yondergracefbl lilies 
Gleam'd  ever  in  my  gaae  ;  and  so  tnine  eyes 
Shone  still  before  me,  Hke  this  dewy  flower, 
Whose  name  mj  memory  eannoft  loae— and  thine. 
Sweeting,  doth  it  not  say,  *'  Foraet  me  not  ?"• 
Oh !  dearest  heart,  were  it  not  pEeasant,  here. 
Amid  these  bendinff  trees,  and  nr^ht,  Mght  suns. 
And  everlasting  hius,  and  streams!,  and  heavens^ 
And  flowery  bongfaa  that  bare  themselves  too  soon. 
To  love  away  the  lingering^  yet  fleet  momenu. 
With  emblems  all  around  us  of  tlrr  beauty, 
With  emblems  round  us  of  my  fiudess  love ; 
With  emblems  round  us  of  the  fUUng  hours ; 
With  emblems  round  us^  in  tlwse  lien  perfumes. 
Of  soon-decaying  bkwsoms,  6f  Aftt  blisB— 
That  love  eternally  ooaiom'd,  wbkh  lives 
When  times,  and  seasons,  and  man's  lapsing  life, 
Must  lose  their  hold  on  being,  and  riiail  drop 
TodMrk  oblfvioD'i  bosom  !—fihal  that  si^^. 
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T.  Ah^GinliD?  why 

Sighs  the  tweet  gile^  which  nmr  can  fetr  enl,** 
Eren  in  this  happy  spot  why  nghs  the  gale  ? 

G.  Nay,  dearest,  aak  not  thaty— bat  why  the  sun 
Smiles  even  from  out  the  depth  <^  yon  dark  doad 
M^hich  doth  o'ei^loom  his  aettiDg:  Why— 4Uikia 
It  be  to  cheer  mine  angd? 

T.  Ay  1  baty  Giulio^ 

Yon  cloud  is  watery :  Why  finbid  mine  eye 
To  be  so  too  ?— -Watery-— imd  yet,  perchance. 
It  beareth  fire  within ;  and  thmig^  mine  eyes 
Be  chill  with  tears  that  are  not  paaaicm'a  hoionei^— 
Yet,  love,  mine  heart  foeten  a  name  within. 
But  there's  a  storm  towaidai    And  there's  aaomething 
Of  sinldnff  in  my  breast,  which  makes  me  doubt 
Lest  our  love  want  not  the  ficfce  storms,  idiich  I 
Have  heard  do  still  attend  all  lofe. 

G.  Nay,  nay !  jj 

'Tis  fancy,  ^eet.    But,  if  it  wen  an  omen, 
I^ye  is  not  the  boy-god  that  men  would  have  him. 
Of  silken  skin  and  eyer-perfiimed  hair. 
Which  suns  can  freckle  or  a  diow'r  uncuri. 
No!  He  can  ahoot mi  eagle piniona atraifdit 
Up  to  the  eye  he  suna  hfii  in,  though  bolta 
Of  fire  fidl  round  him,  deaving  the  impioua  world ; 
Though  show^amavfwelldieiiteri^tillihelaDda 
Lie  like  deep  lakes  rar  miles;,  and  though  the  winds 
Toss  the  tremendoua  sea,  and  roQ  the  apriQg«tidea 
O'er  towns  depopulated;— Hopbg  lore,— 
That  ouails  not  though  the  tiopio  sun  fjfeacee  foU 
Upon  nls  gaze — He  looks  where  lightnings  leap 
From  their  black  nest,  and  kofl^  to  thimc  that  he 
Doth  bear  a  charmed  lift;  ainee  finom  liia  sue. 
The  lord  of  lightninss,  he  doth  emanate. 
Who  loved  before  all  worid%  and  ahall  be  loved 
When  love  and  life  are  one  throog^  &e  ihrong'd  heavens. 
Love  can  bear  toil,  love  can  naaa  trial,  dear. 
Love  can  front  frowning  pent ;  naught  to  love  . 
Is  hard,  if  hearta  be  not  too  hud  to  win ; 
Naught  fearfril,  save  the  loaa  of  one  heart's  life. 
And  that  he  truata,  (frnr  knre  bdievea  a  God,) 
His  €rod,  who  wills  our  happineas,  will  goara* 

T.  The  sullen  clouds  sather  up  to  the  central  sky : 
How  awful  is  this  hot,  ttiekair  i--To  die— 
Now  to  die,  Giulio,  'tia  too  £eaiftd !— Stem  - 
Were  the  death  swmmona  now  to  Thomaafne, 
While  ahe  isbved  and  loveab 

O.  Tide  picture,  dear. 

The  picture  of  my  cooafai/T-ia  set  round 
With  stones  of  natural  virtiio  to  ward  off 
The thunder-strdke ;  aroundthine innoeent neek. 
So  doubly  ann'd,  oooie,  letme  hang  its  ipeli. 

T.  But,  Giulio,  (fto^f— nay,  ta£e  it  back,  I  eannot— — 

G.  My  love.  111  take  thine  arm;  so  thou  ahalt  have 
The  joy  to  guard  diy  GinUob 

.  Cauuxa  etUere.. 

€•  Good  my  lord*'-* 

Ha!  What!  my  portndt  on  her  braaaV-^tlM  one 
I  gave  him ! 

O.  Wherefore  eomest  thon,  my  good  boy  ? 
And  why  ahrink'st  bade  ?-«ee  knw  )Ktt  o«0QS  ikU^ 

Xow  whiter  than  e?en  thine,  my  liia*ioan Vvin» 

10  te 

F  .  "  •  " 


Now  flush'd  like  yon  red  hue  upon  the  hmdicape ; 
Boy,  what's  the  mfttter?  Look!  liow  his  eye  rout!— 
Artill,  Gasparo? 

C  Nothing,  rir.— I  came 

To  hiing  this  mantle  for  the  Lady  Thomasine, 
To  turn — ^to  tnm  the  coming  shower. 

G.  Thanks,  thanks 

For  your  kind  thou^ts,  Graspaio !— Come,  my  life, 
Let's  wrap  this  precious  heart  up. 

C»  Ohf  would — would 

It  were  a  Nessus'  mantle  1  Hau^ty  lady. 
To  bear  her  spoils  so  openly  1 

G.  Nay,  lore. 

Is  it  too  great  an  honour  for  your  GiuUo 
To  lend  a  hand  ? 

T.  Well,  well;  but  think,  I  pray. 
Good  my  lord,  how  we  pleasure  you. 

C  Camilla, 

Lost,  lost  Camilla,  he  hath  known  thy  lore ; 
And  it  is  laughter  to  him  in  his  hours 
Of  fondling :  Mid  the  luxury  of  his  tows— 
The  drunkenness  of  kisses, — then  to  sire 
His  cousin's  last  poor  pledge,-HUid,  doubtleas,  descant 
How  dull  these  eyes  to  hers  whom  he  adores. 
How  pale  these  Iqis  to  those  he  lores  to  taste. 
How  nar^  this  huid  to  that  he  lores  to  palm ! 
Triumph,  yain  beauty !— not  ftr  ever  though, 
Nor  not  for  Ions; ;  alttumgh  thy  (^Murkling  eye 
Could  scarcely  dance  more  gailTy-^-didst  tnou  know 
The  slighted  one  is  witness  to  tby  conquest. 
Brief  tnumph  thine  I 

7*.  Gaq^aro,  your  poor  boy. 

We  had  almost  forgot  him.    See  to  bun 
Ere  we  turn  homeward. 

C  Lady,  I  am  well^- 

Quite  well :  bdiere  me  thankftil.    (But  dream  not 
The  bitter  thanks  I  owe  vou.)— Fray,  go  on,  sir ; 
'Tis  with  me  oft  thus  before  a  storm ;  out  passes 
Quick  as  you  see. — Sir,  I  await  yon---(Ay  f 
Ay  !*-and  the  Tengeanoe  hour.) 

G.  Come,  my  own  loTe» 

The  heat-drops  fidi  already. 

Camilla,  ahne. 
Yes!  goon. 
And  bend  and  bow  befbre  those  darling;  eyes. 
That  you  may  look  up  underneath  their  uds 
As  on  you  lead  her;— and  your  soft,  soft  words 
Speak  with  ;^our  curliiM(  1ms  in  her  small  ear; — 
Beware  lest  it  become  wax  as  this  dod. 
And  those  fond  eyes  as  dull !— Oh !  'tis  too  bitter,— 
While  this  poor  grateful  heart  o'erbrimm'd  with  love, 
Widi  lore  towaros  a  rival,--€uid  for  wcffds. 
For  kind  words  which  she  scatteieth  commonly, 
While  swdls  her  qnrit  with  the  exnlting  scorn 
Of  conquering  beauty ;— while  with  silly  haste. 
In  the  pure  leeling  (^  the  moment,  I 
Sought  to  serve  bar  who  saps  my  loTO-Hxiy  bliss. 
Because,  forsooth,  I  thought  her  what  she  scero'd : — 
While,  fod-like,  I  desired  to  shidd  that  frail. 
Too  lovely  form,  whose  frailty  were  the  hope 
Of  common  rifsby-— theii»  even  thmiy  ihft  ^Mmft 
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Oflove-sick,  vain  Camilla  was  their  thcme^— 
Their  theme  of  sport.    But  tremhle !  for  tlie  plank 
That  bears  you  may  be  pierced^ — pierced  by  a  worm  : — 
Then  who  snail  bar  the  up-springing  waters  out  ? 
Who  stop  the  leak  that  wredcs  you  ? 


Scene  V. — A  Forest — Aight. 

Camilla. 
Now  the  storm  maddens ! — ^but  the  storm  in  here 
Rises^  and  will  not  be  outmadden'd.    Night, 
And  solitude,  and  tempest,  come,  unwoman  me. 
And  make  me  what  I  seem  : — Nay !  not  this  slim 
And  delicate  form  and  face  beseem  the  deeds 
Camilla's  doom  doth  point  to, — lilake  my  mind 
Like  the  night-wandering,  lonely,  storm-exulting, 
And  ruthless  ruffian's,  who  doth  rob, — and  sticks  not 
To  dare  an  act  still  ruder.    His  rough  form 
Hath  no  nerves — to  revolt  from  blood  or  breathlcssness 
Of  whom  he  will  be  rid  of.    His  swart  check 
Knows  not  these  changes ;  and  his  violent  blood 
Throbs  ne'er  the  quicker  when  he  stabs.    Come,  fiends, — 
My  scruples  die  away,~come,  fiends,  and  quench 
The  ashes  of  them,  else  I  cannot  do 
My  doom, — and  who  can  say  that  were  not  impious  ? — 
Ha,  ha,  ha ! — Camilla,  is  that  laugh  thine  own  ? 
What, — what  I  Save  me,  who  strays  abroad  to-night 
And  not  in  haste  ?  {^A figure  wandering  befiind.) 

Tall  is  he, — and  a  man 
Such  as  I  spoke  of :— but  in  his  dark-doak'd  form 
A  grandeur,  such  as  of  a  blasted  oak 
Or  shattered  donjon.— —Courage,  heart !  although 
He  sees  me,  what  hath  my  despair  to  fear  ? 
He  stops.    Poor  fool,  I  cannot  face  the  glare 
That  gilds  the  hollow  of  his  scowling  brows. 
Is  it  a  fascination  fixes  me  ? 
Or  mv  mere  womanish  weakness  ? — Yet  why  fly  ? 
Camilla's  better  nature's  lost; — and  what 
Remains  to  lose  ?  naught  save  my  red  revenge. 
And,  though  he  were  the  fiend,  that  will  I  lose 

Never, — no  !  never. Ha  !  I  cannot  shriek. 

Though  he  comes  nearer : — What !  Camilla  shriek 

For  earthly  or  unearthly  natures ! — No ! 

Still  looks  he, — and  his  lids  fall  not,  like  man's. 

For  weakness ; — though  my  voice  doth.    Shame,  CamilLi  ! 

An  instant-— and  thou  must  speak,  not  before  him. 

But  to  him.    Would  he  would  to  me ! — No  nearer ! 

Oh,  God  !  no  nearer  with  that  basilisk  eye. 

Is  mine  arm  frozen,  that  it  will  not  rise 

To  grasp  and  guard  him  } ^Elements,  in  vain 

Your  frenzied  threats  grow  supernatural : 
There  is  a  mightier  by  me. — :— Sir, — or  spirit. 
What  seek'st  thou  here  ? 

He,  Poisons. 

C.  And  have  I  poisons, 

That  thus  thou  stand'st  before  me  face  to  face. 
With  thine  high  head  depress'd  and  dark  brows  knit. 
And  moveless  eyes  up-scowling  into  mine- 
Have  I  then  poisons? 

He.  ITiere  is  death  in  them, 

Vol.  XVIJ.  ^'^^ 
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And  death  In  Uiw,— the  weds  of  it ;— and  iliine  hMit, 
Harbour'd  it  ne'er  the  thought  of  dcalli,  or  csuiilQ  It? 

C  Art  thou  the  Tempter? 

He.  Do  I  tempt  thee,  womsn  ? 

The  preacher  eailh,  "  ilau  is  but  vanity. " 
The  vAiiiiy  of  vaiiitiee  is  woman. 

C  Woman ! 

He.  Ay !  woman.     Think'st  thou  we  do  not  bnoir 
A  woniau  by  her  eye,  end  by  her  tongue  P 

C.  Depart  from  me ; — yet  stay 

He.  I  seek  my  poisonc  j^ 

ITiey  grow  within  yon  old  corrupted  tree  ~^ 

Which  the  heavens  Crc  this  moment.    See  !  it  flare*,  *' 

How  merrily,  how  beautifully,  broadly. 

Splendidly,  and  sublimely  lo  the  skies ; —  * 

And  all  to  its  own  perdition.     Now's  the  time  ^  ' 

To  pluclc  me  psisonE,  which  the  leech  can  heal  not,  ' 

Ana  hand  of  man  yet  cuU'd  nol.     i'sre  thee  well ! 

C.  I  dare  not, — yel  vill  ask  liim.     Can'Ft  thou  nol,  '  ' 

Strange  and  unfaihom'd  atrangi.T,  can'at  thou  not 
Impart  thy  drugs  to  others  ? — lo  me  ? — Answer  ! 
(My  words  are  spoiien. — God  !  if  'lis  the  fiend ! 
Psha !  how  1  tremble !) — Answer, — and  do  not  looV  to, — 
Mine  eve-balls  will  be  acathed ;  yet  can  I  nol 
Turn  them  away.     Speak  1  speak  !  speak  ! 

ifR.  Canst  thou  dare 

The  Butphuroua  fumes  and  red  bvughg  crashing  round  thee 
Ofyon  yet  flaring  oak  P  Darest  ihou  with  me  ? 

C.  I  do  not  eat  my  words— (nor  dare  turn  back.) 

He,  Follow  then,  Eofily,  lest  we  wake  the  slaves 
Of  Salan,  who,  each  forester  doth  know. 
And  half  will  awear  they've  aeen, — haunt  these  black  walks. 

(They  rflireiTilolliegraoka and Jlamreo/tlif  oak:  Soon  after — 
a  criuh — a  burtt  ofJiofM  and  sparkt — and  a  rati  column  of 
tmoke.     Camilla  ruiut  out. 

C.  Am  I  mad  ?  Is  there  in  my  cheeks  more  blood — 
In  my  full  eyes  more  fire  than  fittelh  man's.' 
In  my  toas'dheart  more  pulses  than  before  P 
Id  my  limbs  less  of  body  ?  In  my  voice 

A  tone  as  of  a  demon  ? — So  it  seems :  "' 

Yet  now  I  sink  and  iirken.     Still  I  have  Ihee,  * 

I'hou  blcSEed  sprig  of  death,  that  can'st  not  fail  : —  ']; 

I  have  thee; — But  my  spirits  flag.     Oh  !  was  it 
The  eternal  devil  I  have  made  my  friend  .>  ' 

In  what  a  ^ant  shape  the  swift  smoke  cloud  ' 

Cleft  tile  scared  air  with  iti  fanlaatic  carls ! —  '  '  ' 

And  then  no  more  1  saw  Itim.— Sure  the  death  '* 

I  pluck'd  and  placed  so  close  unto  my  bosom — 
Sure  it  was  not  mine  own !— How  my  lieart  chokes  me  !— 
Sick, — sick : — Oh !  for  some  water  to — 
( Enter  a  Forctlcr-) 

Dark  man ! — 
Art  thou  again  here  ? — Oh  I  support  nie ; — water — 
I  faint — for  heaven's  sake,  water ! 

(SMi.     lit  ealeket  ktr.) 

F.  Poor  youth .'  He  looks  alraott  as  he'd  been  struck 
This  cruel  nifiht : — Pray  heaven  there  come  no  worse  on't  I 
I  have  a  wild  walk  before  I  get  him  home, —  ^ 

(a„:,.i,„.f.j 
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ScsNX  VI.— 4  Outage. 
A  FoRESTXft  €md  his  Wife. 

F,  The  Lady  Thomasine  and  tl^e  Lord  Giulio^ 
To-day  11  come  see  our  vintage^  wife : — That  hoy 
That  tainted  last  night  in  the  wood,  I  think 
Said  he  helonged  to  the  Lord  Giulia — 
I  tell  you  what,  wife, — ^he  was  mighty  close 
Ahout  his  doublet's  being  loosed : — and  I 
More  than  suspect  that  had  it  been  unbutton'd. 
Instead  of  my  oringing  him  all  the  way 

Just  as  he  was, — I  more  than  half  suspect, 

He  came  to  himself  too  soon, but  that  you  know 

Is  neither  here  nor  there : — ^Lords,  they  say,  wife. 
Have  sometimes  od4  attendance  'mong  their  pages ; — 
You  take  me,  don't  you  ? 

W.  Yes,  I  see  your  meaning. — 

The  boy  has  white  hands,  and  a  pretty  foot  enough : 
But,  B^po,  my  Lord  Giulio  Lb,  you  know. 
None  of  your  hairbrain'd  sparks,  that . . .  but  His  time 
To  see  about  tidying  the  house  for  them. — 
The  poor  boy  may  as  well  wait  till  they  come  :— 
He  may  be  a  pet,  who  knows  ? — Come^  Beppo,  bustie. 

SciNE  VII.— A'«ir  iKe  Cottage  ofBepfio. 

Thomasine,  Giulio. — ^Bsppo  and  AwWife  aitending.^^ 

Peasantry  in  groups  behind. 

CHoaus. 
Laugh !  around  the  poplar's  shaft, 
Longti^  blushing  grape  hath  laugh'd, 
When  the  goloen  kiss  of  heaven 
Ripeness  to  its  cheek  hath  giyen. 
Come  laugh  with  me. 

Laugh !  and  let  die  sweet  gales  waft 
Why  we've  sung  and  why  we've  laugh'd, — 

Over  hamletj  hill,  aiid  heath. 

Mount  above,  and  mead  beneath. 
Come  laugh  with  me. 

Lau^ !  for  lordaC  and  ladies'  draught 
1  «ong  our  vintage-wine  hath  laugh  d ; 

And  the  grapes  we  gather  now. 

Shall  for  such  a  nectar  flow. 

Come  laugh  with  me. 

Laugh !  and  pledge  the  ruby  draiught 

To  those  with  us  who've  sung  and  laugh'd ; — 

While  the  dance  and  merry  song 

Whirl  the  rosy  hours  along. 

Come  laugh  with  me. 

T.  Giulio,  how  happy  are  these  simple  people ! 

G.  And  oh !  how  hapny  I,  to  think  tiiy  Dounty 
Adds  to  their  happiness ! — 

L»  Oh !  sure  it  is  not 

When  we  from  wealth,  but  in  wealth  seek  our  bliu. 
That  we  io  find  our  blisses  crumble  away 
I^ike  treasures  dug  from  tombs. 
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G*  Bat  not  thy  bounty^ 

My  love^  doth  wm  these  poor  folk  half  so  much 
As  do  thy  kindness  and  calm  ooartesy : 
Else  more  rich  men  were  favourites  with  the  poor.— 
And  therefore  led  I  down  the  dance  with  thee 
To  their  gay  music  yonder :-— And,  my  love, 
Therefore  you  must  not  chide  me  diat  I  had 
Thine  harp  brought  down  to  please  them. — 

T.  GiuHo, 

I  am  half  inclined  to  scold  you : — ^but  to  day 
I  cannot  well. — 

G.  Then  have  me  up  to-morrow. 

Sweet,  at  your  bar :  and  111  be  glad  to  learn 
How  these  dear  tones  will  pass  harsh  sentence.    Hark ! 
They  come  to  claim  your  promise  of  a  song — 
And,  as  I  live,  have  made  our  poor  Gasparo 
Their  spokesman.— Know  you  of  his  last  night's  illness  ? 
He  is  a  delicate  boy. — 

7.    Oh !  yes :  our  host 
And  stiU  more  nrrulous  hostess  told  me  alL 

(Cami lla  advances  with  peajtaniry.) 
Gainpar !  I  am  glad  to  see  you  better.-— 

di    Thanks,  lady !  oh — your  band  were  too  great  honour 
For  such  as  I  am.    (I  had  rather  touch 
The  bold  black  adder  on  his  arrowy  oath,— > 
Or  lay  my  hand  on  the  loathed  toadJ)    My  lady, 
I  thank  you — I'm  quite  well  now.  (Words  are  words. 
And  but  words ;  they  must  haw  them ;  but  to  touch 
Those  fingers ! — ^yet  they  do  not  shame  mine  own. 
Oh  Giulio !  Giulio !) 

O.  My  dear  boy,  we  must 

Forbid  your  wandering  at  such  spots  and  weathers. 
And  at  such  hours.    I  love  you,  ooy,  too  well. 

C.  My  Lord !  (bowe) — CamlDa,  would  thou  hadst  the  words 
Crasparo  hath.  {Aiide,)    But,  ladv,  we  are  come, 
And  these  have  chosen  me  to  furtner  here 
Their  wishes — to  request  that  vou  the  queen. 
And  smiling  angel  of  our  purple  vintage. 
Will  deign  to  our  delightra  etn  set  forth 
Some  of  your  aoiu^s  sweet  soroerr.    For  'tis  said— 
Nor  I  gainsay  it,  lady — ^that  at  tunes 
Forth  from  your  caaUe-towers  is  heard  to  stream 
Such  matchless  music  on  the  midnight  air 
As  wakes  the  night-bird's  envy  ;  and  doth  ride 
O'er  the  slow-waving  park-trees,  and  green  sbpes. 
And  far-protracted  vistas,  with  such  power 
As  stops  the  swain  who  haply  orosseth  there. 
Till  he  doth  look  up  to  the  stars,  and  thinks 
That  from  their  pearly  orbs  comes  down  the  dew 
Of  sounds  delicious,  which  doth  fiiesheu  so 
The  spirit  of  his  brain ; — and  home  he  goes 
And  tells  of  things  mysterious  that  have  been 
And  are  disooverd  of  the  angelic  world^ 
When  hush'd  is  this  of  mortals.— Thus  we  kneel- 
Thus  do  thee  all  the  vintage  homages : 
Oh !  answer  us,  to  oracles  of  old 
Did  their  inquirers,  with  the  song  that  springs 
So  all-spontaneous  from  those  crimson  lips. 

Thom A8IM  B — CSwga  to  ike  harp,) 
Take  not  back  your  laify  twine. 
Take  not  back  your  t^idril'd  wreathe ; 
Since  the  love  it  seenui  toYxesxYift 
Makes  me  wish  it  mine. 
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111  not  put  back  your  chnplel  gr«ii, 

111  not  the  grapes  it  bears  refute  ; 

Since  your  lady  loTed  ys,  choose, 
111  be  your  vintage  queen. 

Though  the  reveller's  brow  it  pren, 

Thoueh  the  brutal  fray  it  sec ; 

Since  tis  love  that  gives  it  tae, 
I  the  vine  wreath  blesa. 

Though  it  o'er  feign'd  imilethath  wave). 
Though  false  eyes  have  'neath  it  shone, 
Those  are  true  that  ye  do  own  ;  -  > 

Such  ray  heart  hath  craved.  ""^^gW^Wl 

S^ls  true  the  pluit  have  grown, 

Handi  of  butn  ita  toils  empl^ ; 

Wdcmne  to  tlwplMit  of  jof. 
Welcome  to  your  vown. 

caoBCB. 
Spirits  true  the  phat  have  grown. 

Hands  of  tratn  its  toUi  employ; 

Give  welcome  to  the  fhilt  of  joj, 
Give  welcome  to  otff  crown. 

Featanit.  Lady,  we  i^edge  yon.    Will  yon  pledge  as  back  f 

(Camilla  hmwAeraAorn.) 

T.  You  have  forget  Lord  GlnBo. 

(i^ueee  «  to  GiDLio,  mtf  neefeer  sMOiryyam  Ba  rro.) 

G.  Lady,  Ifaankal 

From  thy  sweet  hands  how  noUer  the  red  wine 
Will  Giulio's  TeiDB  enrich  I  To  thee  I  lead 
The  pledire  of  these  true  naita.  IBrMu.} 

T.  MTiatiathiB? 

Gasjwro,  what  is  this? — Nay,  my  boy,  nay. 
You  seek  our  precedence  too  strictly. — Boy. 
tVc  pass'd  it  to  Lord  Giulio. 

Sep.  How  he  glares 

Upon  the  emptied  horn  he  would  have  snalch'd 
From's  Lord. — Good  God!  he  faints — Support  the  boy- 
Vet  look  unto  our  raislress ;  fbr  1  doubt 
There's  treason  iii  yon  cop — or  was,  before 
Lord  Giulio  quaff 'd  it  off. 

7".  Give  hiro  air,  good  friends. 

Nor  ring  him  round  so  closely.     Let  me  come 
Within  your  circle ;  'tis  oi^  thus  with  him. 
Caspar,  look  up. 

C.  I  do — nay,  not  on  thee ! 

I  thought  it  was  my  Ginlio ;  but  his  voice 
My  devil  hath  set  silence  on,  and  set 
His  seal  on  me. 

G.  Give  him  more  room,  good  frlenda. 

Wily,  Gaspar.  why — ray  boy  .  .  .  nay  !  nay — what's  tlu& 
Amid«t  my  speech  (totli  licken  rounil  my — licart? 

C-  Noy— off !  thou  chiding  EjMril !  not  for  thee 
The  hellish  horn  was  drugg'd — but .... 

T-  Hush,  my  heart! 

Oh  Gwl !  oh  God  I — my  Giulio,  wherefore  thus  ? 

Bej^.  Lord  Giulio  . . .  here!  lord  Giulio!  help  my  lord  htic  I 
I  doubt  this  boy's  a  devil.     Two  fatsidc  him 
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SUjT  and  attend  bim— dgady !    W«  will  bear 
My  lord  unto  yon  liank*    Bring  oat  aoma  bencfaat. 
And  ^read  my  lord  a  couch— NaVj  lad^^  nay ! 
Hold  not  bis  hand  10  to  your  moooa  bpa ; 
He  will  be  better  loon  :  (whicn  yet  I  dcnibt ;) 
Look  to  the  boy  thou^ 

Pea$anU.  Ay !  where  ia  he? — where ? 

Where  is  the  murderer? 

G.  Patiencia    patience^  firianda— 

Treat  my  boy  kindly : — O^  Garoaro !  now*- 
Now  at  thU  moment !  yet  would  God  I  had 
But  mine  own  ruin  to  fiorgive  thee. 

C.  Stay  I— 

Bear  not  the  corpae  away  yet« — Off!  unhold  me !     {Breakt  aieay.) 
I  am  a  woman  i — ^would  ye  keep  a  woman 
From  bving  whom  it  likca  htxf 

PeoMonU.  How !  a  woman ! 

C.  lama  woman— ay  la  f<adfidiewoman>— 
Yet  to  one  true. — I  have  no  envy  now— 
No  jealousy,  now  mv  lore  is  bonie  to  bis  graye.— 

0  lady,  let  me  grora  at  thy  fioat 
Imploring  pardon — pardon :— yet»  oh  yet 
Let  me--let  me  go  uiut  up  those  aweet  eyes. 
And  pour  my  last  life  on  tnoae  dajf-oold  iipa» 
My  life  which  lingeretb  for  that  wsaolution : 
One  sugar'd  Idas  in  dying— oh !  but  one- 
One  from  the  dying  to  the  dead  f 

Q.  What  stir 

Is  this  about  me? — and  what  Toiee  ia  that 
Whoae  paasioning  tones  have  not  been  heard  for  years  ? 
Camilla— COI-— aweet  cos— art  thou  too  come  ? 
Ha!  in  that  dress!  thou— T^fteii,  CamiUa ?  ...  oh! 

{^FalU  baek.) 

T.  Hast  thou  no  thought  for  Thomaaine  ? 

O.  My  love. 

Use  my  poor  cousin  kindly. 

C.  Not  thy  sweet. 

Nor  thy  dear  cos,  my  Giulio,  now  ? 

G.  Oh  yea! 

Sweet  cos,  dear  cos ; — ^yet,  eooaiB,  my  own  death 

1  could  have  well  fttgiven. 

T.  Ladjr,  huly. 

Mine  I  had  well  forgiTcn,— ^  fogive. 
Since  that  alone  was  meant — But,  lady,  this— 
This  noble  ruin  •  • .  • 

C.  Oh !  angelic  pair. 

Thus  let  me, ....  no  1 1  cannot  f.  • .  yes !  thus  let  ma 
Join  your  dear  hands — ^Ab  !  but,  Camilla, — she— 
What  must  she  do  ?    Why  weep  thus— thus — oh  thus ! 
How  sweet  are  bitter  teara !— my  Giulio,  turn 
Away  thooe  pitying  eyea— that  pierce  my  soul ! 
Nay !  nor  thine,  lady — ^fix  them  not  ou  me 
So  chidingly— — Oh !  that  yon  drug  should  be 
So  paat  all  aid ! — Oh,  that  von  eyea  should  be 
Fired,  'mid  their  teara,  with  the  aharp  pangs  of  pain  I — 
Oh  that  thy  cheek,  aweet  lady,  should  o'erhang  them. 
So  palely  passionless — passioning  so  purely. 
As  bodes  too  well  a  threefold  trwdy ! 
Oh  that  my  guilty  breath  ahoulo  utter  firrth 
Hneae  cold,  odm,  calloua  worda ! — Fondve  me,  (Hends. — 
Sweet  friends,  I  see  you  do.        Wilt  'Aou— Thou,  God  ?— 
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Hath  given  me  bliss  down  hws/and^  up  in  Hraveny 
Eternal  life^  and  love,  and  Thomasine. 
— My  love  in  life,  my  wife  te  A  better  wottd — 
I  have  some  breath  left, — ^let  me  hear  thy  voice 
Sing  me  t^  sleep  the  deep  of 'tweetest  dreams 
That  knows  no  night-roare^'-I^t  mine  ashes  die 
Here  in  thy  requiem-^Hmdmy  flitting  soul 
Soar  on  thy  wing'd  Hosanna. 

C.  Oh !  Tht8«-this 

Of  mine — oh  !  could  a  thousind  hymns  ftom  it 
Its  fiend  exorcise ! 

{Thekarpubrouf^,) 

Thomasimb,  {8ingM.y 

Rest,  my  love,  lliy  sttEwring  (uay,— - 

Soar,  sweet  spirit,  soar  to-dav ; 
Swiftly  pass  the  purging  fires  that  shall  )>ut  show  the  man — 
S  wi  ftly  scale  the  lieavenly  stair,  free^fnm  spot  and  stain — 
There,  mine  own  love,  wait  for  me,  nor  Icmg  shall  be  thy  staying. 
Where,  on  Heaven's  lowest  oib,  God^a  £ur-ligfat  k  saying. 

jB.  How  moving^  her  faltoruiffivoiee  doth  ^fiiil 
Its  musi^-^yet  more  musiod^dotA  aeem 
Since  feeling  fathers  the  sweet  fault. — But  mark-* 
How  my  Lord  Giulio  onher^awimminreyeB 
Gazes  as  he  would  grow  tlMRs-^Bat,:?|iin ! 
That  guilt  upim^von  other  fiMe,whicli  leans 
So  fair  over  nis  doocdder,  ahiMyd^hsve  Sficad 
Idiocy's  blanire^re8iionw-*«4Mll,  agun, 
WithfuUer  tones,BhetikMli^.herfiBe«tniin.'l  ^ 

Thomasiks.  {Singi.^ 
Heaven  from  Heaven,  and  sphere  nom  sphere, 
Jjove  toeether  we  shall  dear  ;  • 
Both  at  once,  shall  change  oome  o'er  our  soon  refining  sonls. 
Both  at  once,  equal  iVom  each,  darkness  from  us  roUi^ 
And  the  brightness  breathed  in  men  by  God  at  his  creation 
Shines  forth  bri^ter  and  more  pure  till  the  consummation. 

C  Cousin — dear  cousin  Ginlio— is't  a  spirit 
You  gaze  on  so  ?  Faith,  she  ia  wondrous  lovely.*- 
Is  it  an  angel,  Giulio  ? 

G.  My  poor  cousin, 

God  better  thee !  Sweet  cos— ^Camilla,  hush. 

C  How  prettily  the  harp  sounds  in  mine  ear ; 
And  yet  it  nath  no  soul— as  mine  had  once. 
When  my  poor  cousin,  that  ia  dead  and  ffone. 
Would  touch  it  for  me.    Did  you  know  him,  sir  ? 
Nay-ndo  not  tell  me— fSor  'twere  rude,  you  know. 
To  whisper  now.   Who  can  this  lady  he  ? 
She  'gins  again^^Would  Gti^  could  hear  her ! 

Thomasins,  (^Singa.) 
Brother,  bright  as  thou  am  I  ? 
Beama  as  pure  love  from  mine  eye  ? 
See  the  shining  of  the  three,  how  from  die  throne  it  ulayf* 
And  the  sunbnght  Cross  above  would  blind  the  fleshly  gase ; 
Now  our  blue  path  softer  grows,  and  stairy  £uM8  flaan  origliCer, 
^  And  we  breathe  the  odorous  air  freelier  and  lifter. 
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Nor  firom  ireakneM  now  I  uint, — 

Transport  hiils  tbee,  brother  uint. 
Hatk  1  Ktai^c  wira  are  cbimiDg  i'the  home  of  God  and  love ; 
And  the  boon  of  Heaven  timine,  nnginK  ninbeams  move. 
Now  the  fbUeM  chomi  thnndenn^  manu  the  eve  of  Eden — 
Aod  mj  flx'd  thoughts,  dev,  are  nnderiiig— mj  eyea  with  sleep  ue  li 

B^po.  She  reiti  upon  her  harp,  as  if  to  wail 
The  miinration  of  sweet  sonR, — and  end 
The  stnun,  that  with  nch  glowing  ejro— but  weak 
And  qniverii^  lip,  she  breathed  in  tins  last  stania. 
Snnlj  she  bath  not  funled  !  Heaven  fbrefend — 
Bnt  it  is  eomething  wone :  Sped  is  the  ^lirit 
Hut  was  ao  idcdiied. 
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NUMBER  A  HUNDRED. 


A  New  Soko^  bt  Chbi8tophea  Noath,  Esq.  niusELT. 


You  will  find  by  the  cover,  that  our  Maffasioe, 

This  month  of  its  numbers  a  Hundsxo lias  seen  : 

Seven  years  and  a  half  has  old  Christopher  North 

Its  energies  guided  through  paths  full  of  worth  ; 

He  asks  you,  then,  readers,  to  join  in  a  glass. 

And  with  hip,  hip,  hurrah !  let  the  joUy  toast  pass. 

Shout  aloud !  Let  our  foes  hear  the  cheery  sound  thunder'd— 

Here's  to  Maga  success,  and  her  Nuxbbb  a  Hunorbo  ! 

When  first  he  hb  right  hand  had  set  to  her  helm. 
How  gloomy  and  black  look'd  the  state  of  the  realm  ! 
There  were  radical  meetings— -and  blood-thirsty  mobs— 
And  hunger-pinch'd  bellied— and  poorly-fiil'd  robs ; 
In  each  hamlet  was  seen  some  vile  demagogue's  fiioe— 
And  the  Whigs— what  a  woe  !*-had  some  chances  of  place. 
He  said  we'd  outlive  such  bad  times— has  he  blunder'd  ?— 
He  appeals  to  the  days  which  see  Number  a  Hundbxd. 

There  were  riots,  and  tumults,  and  Manchester  crowds— 
And  blockheads  rigg'd  out  in  their  blankets  for  shrouds-— 
Then  there  came  o'er  the  sea,  more  to  darken  the  scene. 
Full  of  murder  and  vengeance.  Brougham's  client  the  Queen. 
Then  villainy  rampant  paraded  the  land. 
And  strumpets  and  rumans  fought  hard  for  command. 
In  the  struggle,  from  loyalty  he  never  sunder'd — 
Number  fifty  spoke  out  just  like  Number  a  Hundred. 

He  found  a  poor  gang  of  poor  praters  had  seized 
The  critical  throne,  and  prosed  just  as  they  pleased. 
One  kick  of  his  foot  spurn'd  these  jackasses  down— 
Knock'd  from  Jeffrey's  small  numskull  the  gingerbread  crown— 
Friehten'd  Chalmers  away  with  his  bellow  of  pith. 
And  smoked  in  fine  style  holy  Jack-puddine  Smith— 
Show'd  how  Bully  Brougham  bounoM— and  how  fiit  Leslie  blun- 
der'd— 
All  from  Number  the  Seventh,  down  to  Numbbr  a  Hqkbrr^ 


A  rMcally  crew  of  low  creatures^  but  vaiii, 

Doinineer'd>  when  he  rose,  iu  the  realms  of  Cockai^e ; 

Ah  !  where  are  they  now  ?— Let  them  rot  in  the  cUrt^ 

For  their  &ng8  have  been  drawn,  and  they  now  cannot  hurt. 

Eren  Byron,  though  usin^  their  monarch  as  tool, 

Caird  them  after  our  nicKname,  the  base  Cockney-School. 

Yet  the  wretches  themselves  would  most  sadly  have  wonder'd. 

Had  we  said  how  they'd  sink  before  Number  a  Hundred. 

He  will  leave  you,  kind  readers,  at  leisure  to  judge 

If  he  has  not  aemolish'd  the  kingdom  of  Fudge — 

Put  some  stop  to  all  vapourine  of  critical  stun 

'Mid  the  wholesale  retailers  of  Balaam  and  Puff — 

Laugh'd  down,  with  what  power  he'll  permit  you  to  guess, 

The  airs  of  the  gentlemen  sage  of  the  press — 

And  stripp'd  many  a  daw  of  his  plumages  plunder'd, 

From  the  day  he  commenced,  up  to  Number  a  Hundred. 

If  some  idiots  thcfre  be,  both  in  Athens  and  Babel, 
Whom  in  pertness  and  Impotence  still  he  lets  gabble. 
Don't  lay  this  to  your  hearts.     By  no  means  apprehend 
That  their  clack  m  due  time  shall  not  come  to  its  end. 
When  the  cup  of  their  scampishness  swells  to  the  brim, 
Look  to  Christopher  then,  and  depend  upon  him ; 
Their  last  they'll  have  libeU'dt  lied,  haver'd,  and  maunder'd. 
Long  ere  Maga,  triumphant,  counts  Number'  t^vo  HuNttRxn ! 

But  let's  end  in  good  humour — since  first  we  begun. 
Have  we  not  spi^nid  around  a  whole  spring-tide  of  fim  ? 
Written  papers  of  elo<]aence,  learning,  and  sense. 
Prose  ana  rnyme,  which  to  pathos  or  wit  have  pretence  > 
(Mix'd  with  which,  if  some  nonsense  or  trash  you  may  find. 
Why,  pardon  it,  lads,  'tis  the  lot  of  mankind.) 
On  die  whole.  Kit  is  sure  that  by  none  'twill  be  wonder'd. 
If  he  calls  '*  a  high  bumper  for  Number  a  Hundred  !" 
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SXA  EOSRTON  BSTDOES's  RECOLLECTIONS.  * 


We  know  not  well  in  what  wa^  to 
satisfy  all  our  own  feelings  in  review- 
ing these  volumes.  The  author  is  a 
high-hom  and  high-hred  gentleman, 
of  unspotted  character,  amiahle  we 
cannot  doubt  in  all  really  important 
matten,  and  entitled  unquestionably 
to  respect  as  the  possessor  of  very 
considerable  talents,  and  Ysrious  ex* 
tremely  elegant  aocompliahments.  He 
is  now  well*stricken  in  years,  and  com- 
plains that  he  has  been  ill  itsed  by  the 
world.  Our  inclination,  tfaermfe, 
would  lead  us,  if  he  only  were  concern- 
ed, to  speak  of  his  work  with  nothing 
but  kindness  and  respect.  But  we  are 
constrained  to  say,  that  he  who  writes 
a  book  must  be  contented  to  have  it 
considered  in  more  points  of  view  than 
one,  and  to  add  that  die  publication 
of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  appears  to  us 
to  be  caloulated  to  produce  much  more 
of  evil  than  of  good  among  those  iHio 
are  likely  to  read  it. 

These,  to  be  sure^  are  not  very  ma- 
ny ;  but  Sir  Egerton  is  one,  and  per- 
haps stands  at  the  head,  of  a  class  of 
persons^  who,  without  having  mudi 
influence  individually,  afl^t  to  no  in- 
considerable degree  the  general  mind 
of  the  public^  by  the  pertinacity  of 
their  united  exertions.     Above  all. 


such  authors  as  this  are  extremdy 
dangerous  to  young  minds,  Youdui 
possessing  some  share  of  natural  sea* 
sibility,  but  nothing  like  the  strengUi 
of  ori^nal  genius  or  even  talent,  are 
induced  to  take  up  the  views  of  per- 
sons who  vmte  in  a  tone  extremely 
flattering  to  their  self-love,  and  encoo- 
raged  by  their  idle  talk  to  make  litem- 
ture  the  business  of  their  liyes,  to  the 
total  ruin,  not  of  fortune  merely^  hot 
of  all  peace  of  mind.  The  eternal  omf, 
in  otner  words,  of  Sir  Egerton  and 
his  associates,  is,  that  the  public  voice 
afibrds  no  rule  whatever  as  to  the  real 
character  of  new  works  of  literature— i. 
that  criticism  is  nothing  but  mockery 
and  malignity— €bat  every  one  must 
rely  entimy  upon  himsdf.  To  this 
is  generally  annexed  some  enundationi 
of  a  theory,  than  which  nothing  we 
conceive  is  more  dangerous  to  youngs 
sensitive,  and  imbecile  minds :  the  the* 
ory,  namely,  that  the  only  thing  of 
real  value  m  literature  is  tne  expre»« 
sion  of  what  one  actually  feels  in  ooiw 
sequence  of  what  one  actually  meets 
with  in  the  world,  and  thst  art,  ar- 
rangement, condensation,  patient  da- 
boration,  revision,  and  correction,  are 
only  so^  many  names  for  the  trickery 
by  which  second-rate  beings  attempt 


*  Recollections  of  Foraiga  Travel,  on  Life,  litentiue^  and  Self-knowledge.  By  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges,  Bart.  2  vols.  London— Longman,  Hiirst«  Rees«  Oana^  Btnnm^ 
and  Green,  Flstemoater-Bow.— 1822l 
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Sir  Egerton  IWydgess  Recollections. 


CMay, 


in  vain  to  hide  their  deficiency  in  ge- 
nius. 

That  one  word  genius  has  done  more 
harm  than  anything  in  the  vocahulary. 
It  has  heen  prostituted  till  it  has  lost 
all  meaning.  Not  a  heardlcss  driveller 
in  the  land  who  does  not  expect,  if  he 
produces  a  sonnet  on  a  rofle-leaf,  that 
we  shall  see  genius  in  his  banhle.  Ge- 
nius, so  help  us,  inspires  the  leading 


which  this  sort  of  thing  is  inculcated, 
and  see  whether  a  few  plain  hints  of 
our  own  may  not  roh  them  of  their 
poison.    Thus^ 

"  Common  business  is  but  tlie  conflict 
of,  or  with,  shufflers  and  gamblers  who 
play  with  loaded  dice.** 

Again, 

**  1  tun  only  fit  for  the  calm  of  domes- 
tic  society ;  for  solitude,  rousing,  reading:, 
writing,  and  a  short  and  quiet  stroll  in 


articles  of  our  newspapers— the  small 

print  of  our  Magazines  is  redoknt  of    the  open  air.  If  these  are  proofs  of  want 

i^i^g  /  of  talen^  or  of  in  utility  to  life,  I  must  sab- 

'^ir  Egerton  himself  is  very  superior  »^-  ^"^^^  <^o«"®  «f  "T  pf^»  ^  ^»^«  ^ 
in  talOTte  to  those  who  run  the  great-  ^^^-^  *^  ^»™«»  «  POod  deal  into  the  vortex 
est  risk  of  being  misled  by  his  specula- 
tions, and  ruined  by  following  iiis  ex- 
ample. He,  moreover,  although  he  rails 
at  Lady  Fortune,  in  good  set  terms, 
was  bom  to  a  competent  estate,  and 
succeeded  in  middle  life  to  a  splendid 
one.  It  is  no  great  matter,  therefore, 
to  him  and  his^  that  he  has  occupied 
himself  from  twenty  to  sixty- two  in 
writing  and  publishing  works^  not  one 
of  which  ever  paid,  we  honestly  be- 
lie^re,  the  pappr-maker  and  the  nnnter. 
Bat  this  IS  not  the  situation  ot  many 
of  tboK  who,  in  opening  manhood, 
leel  the  movements  of  literary  ambi- 


of  business ;  but  I  have  been  as  constant- 
ly its  victim,  as  I  have  been  engaged  in 
it :  the  most  stupid  fellow  always  beat 
me;— and  he  beat  me  perhaps  more 
easily  in  proportion  to  his  stupidity :  the 
sharp  edge  of  my  temper  was  always 
blunted,  or  turned  back  upon  mc  by  his 
callousness.  1  wish  it  had  been  my  fiite 
never  to  have  mingled  with  the  world.** 

Again, 

'*  Men  of  business  and  professional 
men  have  no  conception  of  anythiof  done 
for  general  purposes.'* 

Again, 

**  In  the  course  of  a  long  life,  a  stre- 
nuous author  of  genius  accamnlates  a 


lion  in  the  absence  of  that  sort  of    nnss  of  golden  ore,  which  puts  him  be- 


power  of  mind  and  talent  which  alone 
can  enaUe  any  man  to  gain  anything 
like  Fortane,  or  anything  like  Fame, 
worthy  of  the  name,  by  devoting  him- 
adf  to  the  pursnita  of  literature  as  his 


yond  mnch  fear  of  being  removed  Irom 
the  eminence  that  he  has  raised ;  loose, 
careless  gatherings  may  slide  iron  under 
his  feet,  or  be  shaken  by  the  winds  of 
caprice,  or  slights  of  thoughtless  negli- 


OQcsMMrffon.  We  are  sickened  when  we  gence;  but  perseverance  will  settle  his 
tlunk  of  the  multitudes  of  naturally  labours  into  a  finn  and  large  consistence, 
fwiiaKlp  tempers  that  have  been  for  sufficient  both  in  size  and  strength  to  be- 
ever  soured  and  embittered  by  the  come  durable. 

indulgence  in  such  dreams.  "  ^  have  not  the  piesuroption  to  sup- 
Sir  Egerton's  primary  object  seems  P^^  myself  one  of  this  order  j  but  I  still 
to  be  to  sliow  that  what  he  calls  geni»  go  on  to  do  my  best ;  and  by  Uie  uninter- 
111  is  a  thing  that  of  necessity  incapa-  ^P^^  performance  of  my  daily  task,  to 


dtates  a  man  for  mixing  in  the  ordi- 
nary society  and  business  of  the  world, 
and  that  is  injured  and  degraded  ex- 
ac%  in  pronortion  as  the  possessor 
BUTOrs  himself  so  to  Uendin  the  com- 
mon stream  of  life.  Now  this  is  a 
doctrine  exceeding  acceptable,  no 
doubt,  to  many  young  persons  who 


swell,  though  slowly  yet  with  ccrtaintyy 
my  not  unvirtuous  labours  into  someihmgt 
toAicA,  fy  their  quantiiif  at  leatt,  thall  have 
tome  ic€^.  (/  /)  I  cannot  believe  that 
many  would  have  toiled  with  a  spirit  so 
unbroken  under  such  mighty  trials,  as  it 
has  been  my  lot  to  endure.  I  cannot 
reason  on  my  ardour  for  1iterature,-«my 


ff    .  -  -  1  reason  would  have  abandoned  it  thirty 

prefer  loonging  in  a  green  lane  over  a  y^^  ago ;  but  it  is  somehow  a  part  of 

ColendgB  or  a  Colbns,  to  the  ignoble  niy  being ;  I  cannot  separate  it  from  me ; 

ftturoe  of  eonymg  bneft  or  pounding  i  Ure  for  it,  and  in  it ;  I  rise  to  it  m  the 

medicmes.  T*ese  are  all,  in  thefa:  own  mommg;  I  gotomyrcst  with  it;  and 

astnnation,  lads  of  ^vksm,  and  Sir  Eg-  chink  of  it  at  midnight,  and  in  my  deep. 

CTton  Brydges,  and  all  his  knot,  assure  /  itavc,  however,  at  last,  almost  laid  books 

them  that  they  will  play  false  to  God  aside,  and  am  conversant  only  with  my  own 

and  Nature  if  the^  do  not  set  their  thoughts.    These  thoughts  never  fail  me ; 

faces  decidedly  against  the  shop.  We  every  day  presents  them  in  abundance ; 

must  quote  a  few  ot  the  possagea  in  and  I  bo^  with  tome  diversity  and  no- 


ID  of  tlie  norld 


1S8S.;]  Sir  Egfrtan 

vti^.  I  luoir  with  wbM  uxlMy  I  ap- 
]dj  injr  tboughu,  bow  mucb  of  intcow- 
n«M  ia  Bpent  upon  Ibam ;  and  bow  deeply 
«nd  siiicerel]'  1  March  for  truth. 

"  It  is  buaiao  ntture  to  find  fault ;  and 
WJ  endeavour!  have  jet  met  with  but 
cparing  nnd  rare 

Again, 

■■IdonotUi 

"  If  nature  does  not  inptanC  the  facul- 
ty and  bent  in  us,  wu  cannot  be  po«U  ; 
tind  if  it  does,  we  cannot  be  men  of  tlie 
world.  A  wit  is  commonly  a  man  of  the 
world,  becauae  his  field  of  action  is  placed 
in  watching,  elucidating,  and  exposing 
wbat  lies  upon  the  lurlace  of  human 
manners  t  but  he  has  scarco  ever  any 
beart,  any  fixed  opinion*,  or  any  deep 
judgment. 

'•  I  never  yet  read  with  the  afoalleit 
enotion  or  favour  tbe  life  of  any  poet, 
who  had  not  a  ebaracter  marked,  pecu- 
liar, or  over-ruling  I  can  forgive  eccen- 
tricities occasions] [y  perverse ;  I  can  (br- 
givo  some  fitful  indulgcncies  even  of  ab- 
■urdityor  folly;  but  I  cannot  forgive  a 
C0I4  cautious,  calculating,  tneering, 
■comful  prudence — what  ia  vulgvlycall- 
ed  itrMd  KTtie .-  but  it  is  nothing  but  an 
Bngeneroui^  selAsb,  plotting,  fraudulent, 
vabuahed  conning;  it  never  was,  and 
never  will,  it  cannot  be,  united,  to  iougi- 
nadoo  and  feeling.  There  ire  tliose  who 
WDuld  have  everything  treated  lighLy,  aa 
if  it  was  to  be  ulmired  or  neglected  at 
will  or  Ganvenieace ;  gone  through  with 
indifference,  as  it  were  for  fashion ;  and 
played  with,  in  a  tone  and  manner  as  if 
tt  waa  done  byacivrl  condetceosion  Irom 
•ceret  and  mystariuus  greatness. — If  poe- 
try be  a  solid  fruit  of  the  mind,  if  it  be 
an  imbodiment  of  truth,  then  the  plc»- 
■ure*  and  feelings  in  which  it  deals  oo- 
not  be  inapplicable  to  actual  life." 

Now  what  does  aU  this  amount  to? 
Let  iu  aee  who  ate  the  real  great  G«* 
aiiiMa  of  the  world.  Ha(ner---doeiaiiy 
cne  readhim  nnd  beliere  diat  be  wH  a 
Bun  onlj  fitted  fi>r,  and  accuitoined  to, 
*  quiet  firedde,  and  «  stroll  among  the 
daffixliUies  t  .£«cbylus— was  he  not 
a  itiTTiDg  politidai]  and  valiant  aoL- 
dier  through  life?  Pindar — was  tie 
DM  a  politidau  and  a  high  priest? 
^ntcjoida— was  he  not  an  active  aoU 
diaandatatecman?  What  wa«  Julioa 
CnarP—Tadtua?— Cicero?— Salluit? 
Jtt*enal  ?— Waa  Dante  a  nioper  f — 
WaaBacon  nothing  but  a  nun  of  con- 
tanpIatiTegniiK*  r— Wu  not  Hilton  a 
■dmaimaater  and  afkrwanla  a  Secio- 


tory  to  Cromwell  ?— Waa  not  Shab* 
pearc  himacif  a  merry  gopd.satimd 
[ilajer,  who  ftamed  the  Tiiry  gnatalt 
worLa  of  human  gauiua  in  tbe  mete  iih 
tcrrali  of  hia  profetaioDai  Uhnuia?-* 
Waa  not  Swift  a  bu^  chnichman  tjoi. 
politician  all  through  I1&  i  What  ww 
Clarendon? — What  wat  Buma  biin* 
self,  (of  whan  SirEgerlnn  Brydgea  laao 
Ibnd  of  ^caking)— a  ploughman,  afkiM 
raer,  an  exdaciuan I-—Whatia  Scntt? 
—im  be  not  been  all  hia  life  a  law- 
yer, and  is  lie  not  at  tbia  momcot  betli 
a  law-officer,  occupied  in  that  capadty 
the  best  part  of  toe  day,  during  tha 
greater  {wit  of  the  year,  and  a  gnat 
famtci  and  ^nter  to  wot,  to  say  n<^ 
thii^  of  livmg  etemallT  in  camnant  f 

The  only  anawer  which  The  Mor- 
iKO  School  can  bring  to  all  thit»  b 
an  aaaertion  that  tbcae  men  of  genina 
have  done  wbat  they  have  done  in  apita 
of  their  situation),  and  would  ha*f 
done  much  better  tlunga  had  tbey  bwv 
merely  men  of  geulno.  Now  oui:  M* 
joind^  ia  not  far  to  icek.  Prqdtw^,  w 
of  the  quiet  itroll,  the  naaiea  qf  tlv 
first-rate  authon  who  belong  to  jmv 
school.  Take  the  world  Ema  Adan 
to  Macadam,  and  ihow  ui  what  ;on 
can  bring  forth. 

You  have,  you  admit  noflnt-ntt. 
That  you  have,  notwithatanding,  a  Cnr 
moi  of  real  genius,  me  admit.  Yon 
have  Collina,  Wordawortb,  and  one  or 
two  more ;  but  it  ia  our  opinion,  and 
we  venture  to  say  it  ia  the  t^nion  of 
all  mankind,  that  all  these  would  hare 
been  worth  fifty  time*  more  than  Huy 
arc,  had  they  been  compelled  to  taks 
a  hearty  part  in  the  active  bnalDCfla  of 
life.  As  for  Byron,  we  caimat  permit 
yon  to  claim  him  aa  a  antiject  of  tol- 
umph.  He  permitted  some  wonndt  of 
vanity  (inflicted  by  base  hands)  tn 
drive  bim  out  of  the  sodety  for  wbidi 
he  waa  bom,  and  from  the  dtitiea 
whidi  his  rank  entailed  on  him.  But 
he  only  went  from 
had,  and  bestowed 
joumefings,  pistol-practi- 
.  and  gin-twiat,  die  time  whicb 
might  have  been,  with  at  least  sa  mudi 
advantage  to  hie  genius,  bestowed  up- 


orapany 


on  the  proper  occupations  of  anEnglish 
landlord  and  ItffiUtta  Do  you  (Qp,* 
pose  that  hii  gcniua  was  nuwe  bcDfdb* 


ed  by  hia  secluded  intercourse  with 
Alias  Guiodoli,  than  it  would  ban 
been  by  a  flirtation  of  equal  intcnrity, 
carried  on  in  Sensingtmi  Gardena,  &C.  P 
Do  jou  aenonalf  agmft,<b>iL^'««*fc 
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better  poemi  by  drinking  toddy  with  haps  directly,  but  by  inference  from  the 

Hedwuiy  &C.,  than  he  would  have  tone  of  their  convenations,  with  calm 

done,  had  he  staid  at  home  to  imbibe  but  pitying  complacence." 

aoond  oonstitational  port  in  iUbemarle        Again 

Street,  or  bahny  Lafittc  in  Whitehall  ?  «  Sometimes  fame  fiOls  where  it  is  me- 

WtB  Hollands  safer  for  a  man  of  ge-  rited,  as  in  Lord  Byron's  case ;  but  not 

nhis  than  Holland  house  ?    Is  the  so-  i^ten  !  Lord  Byron  had»  perhaps,  a  great- 

Utary  indulgence  of  cAeuf I'fi^  more  suit-  er  excess  of  it  than  ever  happened  to  a 

able  to  a  man  of  rtnius  than  the  soul-  real  poet  in  his  life ;  and  it  was  the  more 

■OOthing  conviviaSity  of  the  cigarium  ?  extraordinary,  because  it  was  unwilling 

—But  these  refinea  people  will  not  and  extorted  fame.*' 

look  whither  their  own  theory  would  Again — 

CUTY  them.  **  CoiUnt  burnt  all  the  copies  of  his 

Having  in  this  way  done  their  ut-  inimitable  Ode^  becaufte  they  would  not 
moat  to  perguade  young  persons  of  the  sell ;  and  Warton's  History  of  English 
dasB  we  have  indicated,  to  cut  them-  Poetry,  after  forty  years,  is  not  yet  re- 
adves  off  from  the  ordinary  occupa-  printed ;  and  was  long,  1  believe,  a  drug 
tiona  of  life  as  unworthy  oi^nius,  the  in  the  market.    At  the  same  time.  Hay- 
next  thing  is  to  protract  their  delu-  ley's  TViumphs  of  Temper  went  through 
■km,  by  leading  them  to  undervalue  several  rapid  editions.*' 
entirely  the  reception  which  their  cf-  Again,  more  concisely  still  :— 
Ibrts  in  the  walk  to  which  they  have  "  ^^  ^e  voxiioptdi  be  the  voxDd,  tlien 
thus  exclusively  devoted  themselves,  ^^  *^  •^^*  "  »»  uncertain  as  the  blow- 
may  happen  to  meet  with  from  the  *"*  ^^  ^*«  ^*"*^'  ^^^^^  ^^^"^^  ^^  ^'»c 
SHic   This,  however  meant,  is,  in  "^rtli  to-day  and  from  the  south  to-mor- 
efifectB,  the  most  genuine  cruelty.  "^^  , 
But  let  U8  see  how  the  Leader  (too  ?5.    ^ '               .     ^     ^ 
flood  for  the  pkce)  of  the  Moping  .   "  ^?.,^1'*'  *™«  genms  has  ftune  come 
School  enunSates  his  dogma :  "» **"  ^>f«time  equal  to  hw  deserts  ? 

"  There  is  something  so  perverse  In  Now,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at 

omr  human  destiny,  that  it  seldom  hap-  the  examples  which  Sir  Egerton  has 

pena  that  the  attainment  of  our  desires  produced.    Milton,  in  the  first  place, 

•atisfies  us,  even  when  they  are  rational,  was,  it  seems,  nobody  in  his  own  time. 

We  wish  for  honourable  fame,  it  seldom  On  the  contrary,  his  inteUectual  power 


;  but  if  it  comes,  we  find  scarce  was  acknowleogcd  by  everybody  who 

any  enjoyment  in  it;  it  turns  out  to  be  was  capable  of  understanding  anything 

«  shadow.     The  absence  of  it  is  a  grief,  of  the  matter.  He  was  known  and  cc- 

ita  presence  is  no  happiness.  lebrated  all  over  Europe  as  one  of  the 

•  It  does  not  always  fall  on  those  who  first  of  men,  and  he  held  in  his  own 

deaerve  it ;  witness  MiUm,  who  was  very  country  the  high  office  of  conductor  of 

hilts  noticed,  and  uiU  leu  praited  «y  Am  aU  the  foreign  correspondence  of  Oli- 

wntemporariet ,  a  neglect  for  which  it  is  y^r  Cromwtfi !  But  the  Paradise  Lost 

idle  to  attempt  to  account,  by  ascribing  ^^  ^^^  p^^„  ^hen  it  was  first  pub- 

lu^^.?  ?'!i   '"T  *",^"'^^rif  li^cd,  aSd  therefore  no  poet  ought  to 

^U^  t^^'T:-  ^***"f!fV^     ^^*  reverence  the  opinion  of  the  rmblic ! 

Beatoration,  his  poUties  would  have  re-  -n;  j  .#  «^„^  ^JT,*  *«  c:.  T?«.v^i..  *!,  1 

coimnended,  not  depressed,  h'un ;  and  ^^llJ^ZZ^^'t^  ^^^ 

yet  the  neglect  of  his  poetry  was  always  ^®  f«t*^,  ^^^  M^*?°  «  f?t^  ^•^ 

£e  sameT  thpugh  hiicJius,  &c.  hid  ?.^^«1^^  ^"  *"  ^  "*  ^^^  "'^ 

been  published  at  least  twenty-five  years  f*"¥  ^»*  ^*d  J^X,  connexion  with 

before  the  return  of  Charles  II.    At  the  ?®  imaginative  facuUies  of  noan  waa 

aame  time,  numerous  contemptible  ver-  aoinaed  by  those  who  had  the  gui- 

aifiers  on  both  sides  were  in  possession  dance  of  the  pubUc  mind  in  Eng- 

of  great  celebrity."  l*°d  r  Was  he  ignorant,  that  if  Mil- 

Amin—  ^<^>  as  a  poet,  was  little  thought  of, 

<«He  who  has  not  the  public  with  **»»  Homer,  Shakspeare,  every  great 

hfan  will  not  have  friendr  sincerely  with  poet  the  world  had  ever  known,  was 

him :  he  roust  be  everything  to  himself,  equally  the  object  of  contemptuous  in- 

I  dare  say  that  Milton  bad  not  a  friend  difference  to  Uie  sour  and  malignant 

in  his  own  day  who  thought  him  equal  to  spirit  of  predominating  fimatidsm  ? 

Cowley,  or  even  to  Waller;  and  that  he  Did  he  not  know  that  that  was  the 

kioked  down  upon  them,  when  such  opi-  time  also  in  which  the  Parliament  of 

nions  were  unguardedly  let  out,  not  per-  England  sold  by  auction,  to  foreign- 
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tn,  the  mott  magnificent  collection  of  "  thote  flight!  upon  tlie  buiki  of 

pictures  and  Btatuet  that  Enj^Uad  has  ThunM, 

ever  vet  possessed,  becante  they  pre-  That  so  did  tnkeEtiu  and  out  James?" 

ferred  a  few  paltry  thousands  to  all  Were  Drydcn,  Pope,  Swift,  Addiaoti, 

the  works  of  gemuB  that  huniaiiity  had  Johnson,  Burke — were  thejall  mere 

ever  treasured  ?    Aa  for  Cowley  and  exceptions  to  the  rule,  that  conteinpo- 

Waller,  they  were  never  popular  un-  rary  fiunc  falls  "  not  often"  on  ihiMe 

til  after  the  Reatoration;  they  were  who  merit  it? 
both  genuine  poets,  moreorer,  at  the        The  fact  is,  that  all  our  great  Eng* 

worst ;  and  if  it  be  true  (which  we  lisb  authors  have  been,  aa  andion, 

prodigjouslr   doubt)  that   they  were  eminently  successful,  with,  at  the  at< 

more  popular  poets  than  Milton  even  most,  the  one  exceptioa,  abeady  (if  it 

then,  what  would  this  prove,  except  be  one)  sufficiently  accounted  for,  of 

the  intensity  to  which  political  feel-  Alilton.  Chaucer  made  a  fortune — the 

ings  predominated,  in  an  age  which  best  teat  of  fame  ;   so  did  Spenser, 

had  witnessed  the  decapitation  of  an  (though  he  lost  itiafteiwards.)    Shok- 

Engllsh  king,  by  the  hands  of  a  cold-  speare  died  tlie  richest  man  in  Strat- 

blooded  faction,  from  which  all  Mil-  ford  upon  Avon,  and  in  the  best  house 

ton's  ceniua  bad  not  been  able  to  keep  thereof.    His   granddaughter  was  a 

him  aloof  ?  What  lesson  can  any  poet  great  heiress,  and  married  into  a  great 

of  these  peaceful  days  gather  from  this  family;  and  it  was  in  "  the  house 

obvious  anomaly  ?  that  Will  built"  that  Maria  Hen- 

CoUins  is  another  of  his  examples,  rietta  held  her  court  when  she  stayed 

It  seems  his  Odes  did  not  sell  well  at  Stratford.     Drydcn  was  an  impru- 

just  at  first,  andhehuTTitihe  lumber-  dent  man  ;  yet  even  he  made  by  hia 
copies  !  The  fact  is,  that  Collins  died         '"^ 
ftt  thirty-six,  within  a  very  few  years 

after  hia  Odea  were  first  published.  ,         ^ __., 

Conndering  the  very  small  extent  of  that,  if  one  thinks  of  the  time,  was  no 


biapoetii 

amall  class  of  readers  for  whom  they 

were,  or  ever  could  be  adapted,  we 


inconsideTable  sum.    In  fact,  i 

quitecqual  to  £1500  at  present  Pope  . 

died   as  rich  as  a  Jew — Swift  ditto. 

Addison  became  a  secretary  <^  stale 
ahould  not  have  become  in  a  moment  through  his  literature  only.  Johnson 
the  possessor  of  any  very  high  and  did  not  make  a  fortune,  only  because 
commandingdegree  of  popularity.  He  he  was 'the  moat  indolent  great  man 
tDoc  admired,  however,  by  Samud  that  ever  the  world  saw. 
Johnson,  and  by  all  the  best  judges  of  At  all  events  these  men,  and  an  in- 
hia  time;  and  we  beg  to  ask  whether  numerablecompany besides, had abun- 
be  is  now,  or  whether  it  is  at  all  like-  dance  of  contemporarj  fame ;  and  ia 
ly  that  Collins  ever  will  be,  a  popular     it  against  this  cloud  of  witnesses  that 


author  with  more  than  a  very  i 
drde  of  highly  refined  readers.    He 
did  not  play  for  the  great  game,  and 
he  did  not  win  it 
But  "  tomttimn  fame  falls  where  it 


derbolt  indeed.  Notoftoil — Did.£s- 
ch^lns,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Pindar, 
Anstophanea,  Menandcr,  Aristotle, 
Plato,  E)cmostheneB — did  noneof  these 
men  deserve  the  instant  and  consum- 
mate fame  which  their  works  brought 
them  }  Were  Lucretina,  Virgil,  Ho- 
race, Cicero,  Ctesar,  &c.,  &c.,  all  ne- 
glected classics?  Waa  Dante—was 
Petrarch,  "  the  friend  of  princes" — 
was  Ariosto — was  Tano  ntglecied  ? 
Waa  not  Chaucer  the  favourite  of  Ed- 
d?— 


of  Avon"  diat  winged 


have  a  single,  at  the  beat 
second-class,  poet  like  Collins,  ay,  at 
fifty  Collinses,  set  up,  as  proving  that 
the  public  may  be  right  accaaionallf, 
but  is  almost  always  wrong? 

We  believe  the  fact  to  be,  that  the 
public  has,  in  all  ages  of  the  world, 
erred  much  more  on  the  generous  nda 
than  the  other ;  and  that  for  any  one 
given  example  of  under-rated  merit, 
we  could,  if  it  were  worth  our  while, 

Eroduce,  at  half  an  hour's  notice,  a. 
undred  examples  of  over-rated  ax- 
rit.  Pause,  ye  young  men  of  gtniia, 
ere  ye  lay  to  your  souls  the  flattering 
unction  of  Sir  Egcrton.  Believe,  if  ye 
will,  in  the  general,  that 

"  There  is  nottaing  more  migniflcent 


mehts,  goes  calmly  oil,  uW.  oai^  ii^lnRK^. 
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a  cfaeer,  but  in  dt>flanc6  of  daily  impedU  par  excellence  the    oljccti   of  utter 

ments  and  unappeasable  opposition  ;"  acorn.    Take  the  foUowing  BpeGimen, 

btaft  do  not  q[uite  so  easiir  set  it  down  which,  hut  for  other  things  to  be  hero- 

that  there  is  anything;  ot  the  ^'  calmly  ^ftct-  noticed,  might  almost,  we  think, 

nagnifloent"  about  those  cffinls  of  oonvict  the  writer  of  lunacy — 

your  own  genius  which  nobody  cheers,  **  What  novel  has  outlasted  the  man. 


a^irations  which  meet  with  no-    ncrs  of  its  age?    Who  now  reads  Field- 

thing  but  '^  daily  impedimenta  and     ing*  Smollett,  Ricfaardson,   Mackenzie* 

Hliapiieasable opposition.''  Bumey,    Rwleliffe,    Chark>tte    Smith? 

We  mentionea  in  the  outset,  that     Who  reads  Doccocio,  Don  Qyixotte,  Gil 

•oe  of  their  fkvoarite  notions  was,     Bk%  GulItTcr,  Robinson  Crusoe  ?  Pomp- 

Aat  a  poet  could  do  no  good  except  by     ^*^  edttioiis  of  them   ore   soinetiuies 

painting  directly  fVom  himaclf.    Thw     Pointed  to  look  handsome  on  library 

k  continually  recurred  to.  shelves  ;  but  nobody  looks  into  tliem, 

«t  w  J  T   ^  n        ►       .  J  t  .       unless  to  insi>cct  a  new  set  of  iJlustru- 

"HadLord  Byron  s  mind  been  only     ^i^^  engravmgs.     Nothing  continues  to 

aoenstomed  to  a  narrow  extent  of  scene-     ^  ^g^d  for  generations  (irot  even  histo- 

3%  mstead  of  what  wm  at  once  most  va-     ^^  5^  standard  poetry  of  pure  and  rich 
ed  and  most  magnifloent,  his  poetwal     ^/^^  <-       ^       r 

tarentions  could  never  have  possessed  .^yj,^  ^^^  Cervantes,  Fielding,  Gil 
2Sh?.^^rf -"^  '^'"^'^  1^'^^  "^""Z  Bks^  Gulliver,  Boccacio;  Julia'd^Rou- 
SSLf  nS^'LS^'^r  JJ^^^^  ^^^>  ^^  ^^^^^  CrJsoe  ?  "  But  in 

writes  is  vivid  emotion,  and  often  burning     doM;,o/,  except  the  Mopcrs  ? 
liaaskm.    The  figures  come  forth  torn     .,  ^it  is  popular,  it  seems ;  and  wit 

the  canvass,  and  stand  embodied,  with  **«"  ^«  »»"*^^''  ^^^  ^^  ®f  Balaana. 
breath  on  their  lips,  and  the  bkxNl  trem-         **  Edward  Phillips  calls  EriGSAM  tkfi 

Umg  tliroogh  their  vein's.     The  author  /<W  ««*  tfjwUrjfi  und  we  were  always 

knew  by  experience  so  much  of  what  he  taught  at  school  to  consider  Martial  in 

painted,  that  his  imagination  always  rai-  ^  meanest  class  of  genius ;  but  it   is 

sed  something  like  reality."  always  found,  even  among  boys,  to  be 

Now,  what  does  all  this  come  to  ?  ?^^^5  ^^J^2?«  ^^^  J*'^"'  '^"'^.L™f- 

Are  Lorf  Bynm's  murders,  &c.  a  bit  l^f  eSSfs^n^f  St^    '''     '^ 
^ooteFraisentblMes,  hwiible,  Wack,         .,  ^here  is  no  reason  why  a  good  thing 

appalling,  than  those  of  bhakspeare,  ^^^^^^  „^^  ^  ^^,^  j„  ^^  ^^J^  ^^^^^.^ 

who,  honest  man,  never,  that  we  know  ^^^^     jj^^  ^l  aterature,  and  all  expe- 

of,  saw  Miythmg  even  of  happy  old  j^^^^^e^  p^ve  that  the  worth  ond  into- 

Eoffland  but  what  lies  between  War-  grfty  of  the  maUcr  in  dways  «acrificed, 

wick  Castle  and  Ludgate  IIiU  ?     Is  it  ^here  there  is  this  sort  of  attention  to 

not  obvious  that  the  intended  coropli-  the  manjur.     Truth  is  never  regarded, 

ment,  were  it  merited,  would  turn  out  nor  the  genuineness  of  the  ore,  which  is 

to  be  a  virtual  sneer?    Is  he  not  the  worked  into  these  artful  Khapen.      An 

greatest  poet  who  can  from  imagina^  inferior  dass  of  literati  are  thus  brought 

/mm  alone  achieve  the  roost  F     But,  forward,  and  given  a  sway  which  ouglit 

after  all,  what  did  Byron  ever  ace  ^  not  to  belong  to  them,— and  men  of  the 

the  characten  that  he  has  represented?  woritf  are  substituted  for  wten  of  genius. 

He  wrote  about  blood  and  daggers —  These  may  be  clever  men,  men  of  quick 

btat  we  doubt  if  ever  he  witnessed  the  abilities,  and  lively  adroit  use  of  their 

diedding  of  anything  more    deadly  abilities,  but  this  does  not  constitute 

than  champagne.    He  enjoyed  himself  genius.     Sheridan  was  a  man  of  most 

cxtraneiy  in  the  Levant,  for  he  was  extiaordinary  devemen  and  pointed  wit ; 

▼ery  fond  of  fine  scenery,  pretty  wo-  what  proof  has  he  left  of  his  genius  /" 
men,  pretty  horses,  and  a  real  quid        Did  Sir  Egerton  ever  read  the  CrU 

of  tobacco.  tic  9  But  take  him  with  his  own  men. 

The  high  contempt  professed  by  our  Was  not  Homer  the  founder  of  comic 
mtfaor  and  his  friends  for  the  vox  po^  satire,  (if  Aristotle  majr  be  believed  ?) 
pmlig  is  naturally  accompanied  on  the  Did  not  Euripides  write  the  Cyclops 
part  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydgcs  with  a  so-  as  well  aa  the  Medea  ?  Who  drew  Bc- 
vemgn  disgust  for  almost  everything  nedick  and  Falstaft?  Who  wrote  Can- 
that  happens,  in  our  own  particular  didc?  Who  wrote  Don  Juau?  We  arc 
time,  to  be  excessively  popular.  Lord  almost  ashamed  of  ourselves. 
Byron  (and  he  is  dead)  seems  to  be  But  upon  what  principles  do  those 
the  solitary  vxccptioD  ;  and  mvck  arc  wbo  Bcici  \L>i.d  Ccrrantcs,  Swift,  and 
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Booncio,  write  in  their  own  proper 
persons?  The  whole  of  this  hook  is 
Ml  of  such  things  as  the  follow- 
ing. Look  baek  to  the  title  of  the 
work  OS  we  coined  it,  and  pray  consi- 
der them. 

"  My  headocli  continues,  but  my  task 
must  not  be  abandoned.  The  mind, 
however,  is  at  tlie  mercy  of  t))is  frail  ma- 
terial tenement,  and  can  work  but  im- 
perfectly when  the  frame  is  deranged. 
The  instant  tlie  intellect  becomes  cloud- 
ed, a  feeling  of  degradation  falls  upon  the 
sensitive  spirit'* 

Again— 

"  Positive  illness  has  not  often  inter- 
rupted ne  in  these  Ietter8,-^ut  it  has 
come  upon  me  yesterday  and  to-day. 
My  hand  trembles,  and  I  cannot  make 
distinet  syllables  but  slowly  and  with  dif- 
ficulty. A  burning  fever  lus  been  upon 
all  my  frame  for  six-and-thirty  hoars :  it 
is  a  little  abated ;  and  I  return  to  my 
task,  lest  the  spell  should  be  broken." 

What  think  ye  of  this  for  a  whole 
htter  ? 

**  For  twenty  successive  days  I  have 
continuad  to  write  these  letters.  I  must 
not  break  the  spell,— and  therefore  re- 


deal  in  the  coane  of  hU  life  with  men 
of  acknowledged  eminence  in  the 
world,  he  has  not  been  able  to  write 
a  book  under  the  title  of  reoollectiom 
without  giving  us  some  chapters  such 
as  none  can  read  without  interest.  Ia 
a  late  paper  on  Lord  B^ron,  we  had 
occasion  to  say  some  things  about  Sir 
Egerton  which  we  would  hope  may 
serve  as  a  sufficient  introduction  to 
certain  passages  which  we  are  now 
about  to  quote  from  this,  the  really 
valuable  portion  of  the  present  work. 
In  point  of  fact  we  consider  Sir  Eger- 
ton to  be  exactly  like  Don  Quixote* 
(but  he  will  not  understand  us,  since 
nobody  reads  Cervantes,)  a  madman 
upon  one  sulject,  and  an  extremely 
sensible  person  upon  all  others.  Take 
him  off  nia  thcones  about  gei4uB,  and 
poetry,  and  wit,  and  the  vox  popuH, 
and  Sir  Egerton,  restored  to  himself 
in  a  twinluing,  dunks  and  talks  in  a 
style  calculated  to  do  him  much  ho» 
nour.  We  do  not  mean  to  aay  that  be 
talks  so  that  every  one  must  agree 
with  him,  or  even  so  that  we  agree 
with  him,  (though  we  often  do ;)  but 
that  he  always  talks  so  as  to  be  well 

gifter  these  few  lines ;  though  so  much        Exempli  trraiia  Oike  the  followimr 

H^'j;!?*™.^?''*  *""*  ^  °"'*'  '^    Ji»tl«  cxainSm  frim  Naplef  to  Loi2 

don. 


time  for  more. 

T)ie  foUowing  is,  if  possible,  still 
more  exquisite. 

"  I  have  often  spoken  of  myself  in 
these  letters,  because  sdf-hwwledge  is 
professed  in  the  title  of  them  to  be  one 
of  the  8Ul)ject6  treated :  many  will  reject 


"  Naples  ia,  as  a  city,  the  most  plea- 
sant capital  I  have  yet  seen ;  and  neat 
to  it,  Florence.  Of  London  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  here  what  I  think ;  it 
would  add  to  my  enemies  when  there  is 
no  occasion, — and  I  have  already  more 


such  a  subject  as  inadmUsible ;  but  they  than  enough.    But  I  may  sny,  that  when 

who  entertain  it  will  probably  think  that  jroung  I  never  approached  it  wltliout 

I  have  said  too  little,  rather  than  too  horror,  and  never  leTt  it  without  delight. 

much  on  it     I  consider  Montaigne's  I  had  an  uncle,  (the  only  uncle  I  ever 

Essays,  with  all  their  faults,  to  be  one  of  remember,} — he  lived  to  seventy, — the 

tlie  golden  books  of  literature :  they  are  most  cheerful  and  amiable  country  gen- 

almost  all  about  himself,  his  own  opi-  tleman  whom  imagination  can  form,— 


nions,  sentiments,  speculations,  and  ha- 
Wts.**    (O,  modesty!) 

But  we  reaUy  begin  to  feel  that  we 
haye  quoted  too  much  nonsense  from 
a  book,  which,  after  all  that  we  have 
aaid,  we  have  no  wish  whatever  to  re- 
preaent  aa  utterly  valueless.  It  is  in- 
deed the  greatest  of  all  blenings  that 
fiew  eon  write  much  in  this  way  fVom 
themaelvei,  without  writingsomething 
that  tiie  world  will  prize.  But  in  spite 
of  aU  hiaridiculotts  theories,  Sir  Eger- 
ton firydgea  is  a  man  of  talents,  and 
haying  had  die  fortune  to  be  bom  in 


a  perfect  sportsman, — the  best  rider  of 
his  day,— who,  when  he  could  no  longer 
follow  the  severer  chase  of  the  fox,  rode 
after  his  beagles  with  adroimble  skill  till 
within  three  weeks  of  his  death,— but 
caught  a  cold  in  his  vocation,  in  a  se- 
vere wintry  day,  which  brought  him  to 
his  grave: — ^hc  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Middle  Temple  after  he  left  college, 
and  kept  all  his  terms,  and  he  was  ac- 
customed to  say,  that  when  he  had 
mounted  Shooters  SUl,  and  saw  bladt 
London  in  the  smoke  beneath  hhn,  he 


grew  sick,  his  heart  sunk^  and  his  spirits 
never  rose  ogain,  till,  having  mounted 
a  hifl£^  station,  and  in  ^tc  of  himself    the  other  «Uev  ^  ^^  «iRw«\i'd\C^  ^wi^ 
snd  nis  system  to  have  mingled  a  good    look  bM\L>  wA  >aaa^  V^  \«»^  ^>^.\ 


^18  Sir  Egerton  Brydges*  RecolUctumt.  CMay, 

Ytt  he  did  not  love  mere  solitude :  he  throvr  round  themselves  such  a  mjBtcri* 

was  the  most  liyely  and  talkative  com-  ous  consequence,  and  obtain  such  an  on- 

panion  whom  I  have  ever  known,  of  in-  founded  influence  over  the  light-headed 

Unite  humonr,  and  some  wit.  multitude,  who  stare  and  wonder  with- 

"  I  remember  London  such  as  it  was  out  examining,  do  not  gain  their  superio- 

jdien  Miss  Bumey's  Cecilia  came  out,  rity  without  a  great  deal  of  finesse^  ma- 

and  such  as  she  describes  it  in  that  no-  nagement,  and  intrigue.  They  have^ their 

vel ;— -when  the  great  public  entertain-  petty  cabinets  in  which  they  exerdae  as 

ment  of  the  season  was  Kanelagh,  to  much  diplomacy,  mean  contrivance,  and 

which  no  equal  substitute  has  ever  sue-  duplicity,  as  the  politicians  who  govern 

ceeded ;— when  the  town  was  beginning  states.     They  also  call  in  the  aid  of  po* 

U^  be  very  ridiculous  with  a  thousand  litical  faction  ;  which,  in  return,  while 

foUies ;— when  East  Indians  and  West  it  despises  them,  calls  on  them  for  ita  own 

Indians  were,  by  their  glitter,  driving  all  purposes.     I  have  heard  of  a  silly  ooan- 

the  old  families  out  of  society ;  but  when  tess  thus  made  the  head,  that  she  might 

^l  they  thought  it  necessary  to  perch  draw  in  the  young,  the  light,  the  TaiUf 

upon  Umded  property  in  England,  and  and  the  weak. 

re-issue  from  it  The  modem  dazzlers  "  There  is,  probably,  no  capital  in  the 
are  content  to  issue  directly  from  the  world  where  ail  this  has  been  so  much 
alley.  (Indeed,  stock-jobbiug  is  now  a  played  off  as  in  London ;  and  there  are 
principal  employ  of  every  gpreat  city  in  many  reasons  for  it,  arising  from  ita  ex* 
Europe ;  and  even  the  small  city  of  Ge-  traordinary  size,  its  mixed  manners,  and 
neya  occupies  itself  with  little  else-)  I  still  more  mixed  population.  Nowhere 
need  not  dwell  on  the  evil  or  the  mean-  else  is  wealth  so  suddenly  acquired ;  does 
ness  of  this  species  of  gambling,  which  it  fluctuate  so  much ;  or  has  it  so  mueh 
does  not  add  an  atom  to  the  wealth  of  influence :  nowhere  else  are  ranks  so 
nations,  but  only  transfers  from  one  to  little  marked,  and  men  so  little  traced 
another  by  a  system  of  habitual  chicane-  and  contrasted  from  one  situation  to  an- 
ries.  I  remember  English  society  thus  other-  Even  he  who  attends  his  ware- 
almost  turned  topsy-turvy:  scarce  a  name  house  or  retail-shop  in  Wapping,  of  a 
that  now  flourishes  in  fashion  had  then  morning,  gives  a  splendid  dinner  or  as- 
been  even  heard  of.*'  sembly  in  a  fine  house  in  a  weatem 

Sir  Egerton,  as  we  have  had  occa-  fl"**"?//  *"  evening,  or  drives  out  in  a 

aion  to  see  ere  now,  is  no  lover  of  the  ^"^^^^  equipage,  with  all  its  due  ae- 

Beau  Monde  of  modern  London.  To-  «>.n?Pan^ents  of  servants  wid  horses, 

wards  the  conclusion  of  the  present  ^'^^^^  a  suspicion  that  he  is  the  aame 

book,  we  have  him  thus  denoUcing  P«"«"-     Money  will  do  everything ;  the 

it  t>ltno  &re  extreme  vulgarity  of  his  language  and 

^  '  ideas,  which  cannot  be  shaken  off,  will 

**  To  define  or  analyse  of  what  that  be  passed  quite  unnoticed  in  the  higfaest 

little  world  consists  is  an  utter  impossi-  company ;  and  if  it  is  thought  that  he 

bility.     Its  materials  are  so  heterogene-  can  give  his  daughter  fifty  or  sixty  thou- 

ous,  whimsical,  and  irregular,  that  the  sand  pounds,  a  distressed  duke  will  not 

▼ery  supposition  of  its  existing  by  any  hesitate  to  marry  her. 
principle  is  absurd.    We  know  what  it        "  As,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  in 

affects :  it  affects  to  consist  of  persons  of  meanness  of  birth,  manners,  occupation, 

the  highest  rank,  birth,  and  wealth,  who  and  character,  which  will  keep  a  man  out 

therefore  are  entitled  to  give  the  ton  by  of  leading  society,  he  who  is  the  greatest 

the  elegance  of  their  manners,  accom-  intriguer,  and  has  the  strongest  stimulus 

plishments,  and  habits.     But,  in  fiict,  all  to  undergo  the  pain  of  servility,  and  va- 

who  are  acquainted  with  the  world,  can  rions  other  disagreeable  and  degrading 

prove  that  it  does  not  answer  any  one  of  sacrifices,  is  the  best  qualified,  and  most 

these  ingredients.  It  has,  perhaps,  some  likely  to  succeed,  as  an  aspirant  in  the 

pmons  of  the  higher  titles  of  nobility  circles  of  fiishion.  There  must  always  be 

mixed  up  with  it;  but  these  very  spa^  a  certain  sprinkling  of  title  and  rank; 

ringly ;  and  even  then  alnwit  always  of  but  these  are  easily  had  amoi^  the  more 

equivocal    origin  and  character;    and,  frivolous  and  trifling  members  of  the  very 

without  exception,  of  frivolous  minds;  multiplied  modem  and  mongrel  nobility; 

all  the  rest  are  the  bubbles  of  forward  and  there  will  always  be  some  stray  fools 

and  usurping  vanity,  blown  up  by  foolish  from  the  lAghest,  to  disgrace  their  cast, 
arrogance  and  an  unfeeling  desire  of  dis-        *'  The  low  aspirants  though  best  qua- 

tinction,  hardened  m  its  outset  to  all  re-  lified  to  succeed  finally,  will  not  gain  a 

buffs.  bloodless  victory.     It  must  be  a  task  of 

^*  These  Utikpuffed^up  parties,  which  long  ^seTcrance,  and  many  ruba  and 


woumlfl.  He  must  patiently,  and  with 
apparent  indifference,  enduva  a  long  seriea 
of  provocations  and  insults ;  he  must  be 
obsequioos,  active,  profuse,  ostentatious, 
ft  slave  to  forms  and  etiquettes,  reserved, 
mjTsterious,  cunning,  affected  and  false. 
A  long  service  of  this  kind  will  at  length 
accustom  those  to  him  on  whom  he  has 
fixed  himself ;  they  will  then  submit,  part- 
ly by  habit  and  partly  bj  necessity,  to  have    commaid    in    particular,    to    public 
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ed  by  the  irritable  incooveniencea  of  m 
iUegitioMte  nobility ;— I  mean  a  nobility 
not  standing  on  the  true  basis  of  such  m 
privileged  order.  The  union  with  Ire- 
land  has,  in  this  respect,  been  a  terrible 
blow  on  the  English  gentry." 

Sir  Egerton  was  for  some  years  in 
Parliament,  and  his  retrospect  of  that 
period  must  be  interesting.    We 


him  among  them  on  terms  of  nearer  equa- 
lity. From  that  day  he  shares  tl\,e  influ- 
ence of  the  cast  over  the  uninitiated ; 
and  his  tyranny  is  exercised  in  proportion 
to  the  cost  of  his  power. 

Almost  all  the  great  fiunilies,  at  least 


M 


notice,  the  passage  conceniing  thmt 
much-ii^ured  great  and  good  mtm, 
the  late  Marquis  of  Londonderry.  Hia 
character  was  never  so  well  drawn  be- 
fore in  print* 

The  six  years  I  passed  In  Purliament^ 


all  the  manly  and  dignified  members  of    ..1812  to  1818»— though  not  without 


tliem,— all  persons  of  true  genius  or  ta- 
lent,—all  who  are  engaged  in  solid  oc« 
eupations^— «11  who  are  employed  in  mat- 
ters of  state  or  legislation,— «11  pursuing 
grave  ]iteraturc,---all  seriously  addicted 
to  grave  and  honourable  professions,— 


their  mortifications,  were,  perhaps,  alto- 
gether, the  most  satisfiutoiy  of  my  life. 
They  opened  many  new  points  of  view  to 
me,  and  occupied  me  practically  in  a 
manner  not  inconsistent  with  my  former 
pursuits  and  habits  of  mind.   In  this  sta- 


keep  aloof  from  these  most  contemptible    tion  one  is,  or  imagines  one's  self,  nearer 


trickeries  of  distinction.  Temporaiy  re 
cruita  are  sometimes  found  from  weak 
young  men  of  good  provincial  families 
with  good  fortunes :  but  they  almost  al- 
ways retire  in  disgust  after  the  first  vani- 
ties of  youth  are  over ;— sometimes,  per- 


the  source  of  action ;  and  the  opportunity 
of  a  closer  inspection  of  public  characters 
affords  subjects  of  interesting  observation* 
while  the  numner  in  which  they  to  whom 
the  management  of  aflbirs  of  state  is  com- 
mitted exhibit  talents,  knowledge,  or  skill. 


haps  with  the  inalienable  incumbrance  of    teaches  us  practically  how  the  world  is 


a  cast-off  Lady  Betty,  or  Lady  Jane,  who 
has  tnitstood  the  market  among  her  ti- 
tled companions. 

*<  It  is  true,  that  there  are  little  wiu 
and  poetasters,  who  join  themselves  to 
these  societies  ;  and  who  think  that  what 


governed.  Cbnstituted  as  London  is, 
which  is  filled  with  an  overgrown  mass  of 
miscellaneous  population,  the  legislative 
function  gives  an  opening  in  society,  with- 
out which  an  individual,  not  of  bustling 
and  obtrusive  manners,  is  likely  to  be 


they  say  and  write  is  to  have  a  great  addi-     buried  and  lost  in  society :  here  what  is 


tional  value  because  they  have  been  so  ad- 
mitted. And  so  it  will  have  among  those 
etittrieSt  and  this  too  will  be  extended  a 
little  beyond  themselves;  but  it  is  all 
hollow,  as  themselves  are  ;  and  will  soon 
die,  and  be  forgotten.  I  wonder  these 
men  have  not  too  much  pride,  thus  to  be 
made  tools  o^  and  treated  like  mounte- 
banks or  conjurors. 

«  Though  money  will  do  everything  in 


most  actively  eminent  is  commonly  con- 
centrated, though  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  grows  less  so  eyery  day. 

What  flirst  and  most  struck  me  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  the  extreme 
rarity,  not  only  of  great  and  eloquent 
speakers,  but  eren  of  moderately  good 
ones,  and  the  number  of  those  whose  de- 
livery was  not  only  bad  but  execrable. 
Canning  was  the  only  one  who  could  be 


England,  as  to  introduction  and  respect  said  to  speak  with  a  polished  eloquence ; 
in  society,  it  will  not  do  it  without  the  and  he  did  not  then  speak  often,  and  hia 
ttd  of  a  forward,  intruding,  unfeeling  speeches  were  at  that  time  too  much 
temper,  and  a  great  deal  of  arrogance,  studied.  Of  the  other  speakers  who  took 
vanity,  and  pretensk>n.  To  make  it  all  the  lead,  where  the  matter  was  good,  there 
a  jumble  of  contradictions,  aristoeratical  were  many  natural  or  technical  defects  i 
pride  and  insolence  pre?ails  at  present  the  accent  was  national,  provincial,  pro- 
more  than  ^ver ;  but  wfaHe  it  is  thus  of-  fessional,  or  inelegant ;  or  tlie  voice  was 
lensive  to  the  meek  and  unpretending^  it  had,  or  the  Ungmige  clumsy.     Three  of 


submits  ynStk  incredible  meanness  to  up- 
start riches  and  brass-faced  IntrigutiQt  sd- 
venturers ;  so  that  society  at  once  incurs 
the  opposite  evils  of  aristocratic  pride, 
new  wealth,  and  impudent  adventure, 
without  the  good  of  any  of  them.  Eng- 
land 1%  at  present  extraondinarily  presi- 
VoL.XVlL 


the  most  extraordinary  have  gone  to  their 
graves^  by  one  singular  and  lamented  dca- 
riny.  Whitbread  improved  as  a  speaker, 
to  the  last :  he  was  a  man  of  strong  head, 
always  well  mformed,  generally  ingenious^ 
sometimes  au\iiVla)  ocffiMtom&i  ^^sff^swoft^ 
Vmt  not  navanaiVl  ^  %^V«»X»  xw^fc 
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dMtkd  Mntibtlity.  H«  wis  almost  lU- 
wtjrt  too  violent,  md  sometiines  tumid : 
his  person  wis  coine  and  ongnceful,  and 
his  voice  seldom  melodious;  and  the 
Whole  of  his  manner  betrayed  too  much 
of  labour  and  art.  He  bcffan  too  high, 
■nd  soon  ran  himself  out  of  breath. 

*•  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  was  a  very  efTec 
Hfo  speaker  on  the  topics  which  he 
handled :  he  wis  a  most  acute  reasoner, 
A—of  extraordinary  penetration  and  snb- 
t]0ty,«.with  oeeasional  appeals  to  senti- 
■ant,  and  addresses  to  the  heart;  but 
atiU  his  manner  was  strictly  profession- 
al, (which  is  never  a  popular  manner  in 
Parliament,)  and  it  bad  also  something  of 
a  Puritan  tone,  which,  with  a  grave,  worn, 
pallid,  puritanic  visage  and  attitude,  took 
off  fhim  the  impression  of  a  perfect  orator, 
tfioiigh  it  never  operated  to  diminish  the 
great  attention  and  respeet  with  which  lie 
WM  heuil.     The  venention  for  his  cha- 
racter, the  idmifitkMi  of  him  is  i  pro- 
iMind  lawyer,  the  confidence  in  the  inte- 
grity of  hit  principles,  and  bis  enlighten- 
ed, at  well  at  conscientious  study,  of  the 
priaciplet  of  the  constitution  of  bis  coun- 
try, piocuied  for  all  he  said  the  most  sub- 
niasive  attention  ;  and  they  who  thought 
bfan  in  polities  a  stem  and  bigottcd  re- 
pnUiem,  whose  opinions  were  unconge- 
niil  to  Uie  mixed  government  of  Greit 
Britiin,  md  therefore  dissented  tolo  conie 
from  hit  positions,  deductions,  ind  ge- 
nenl  views  of  leglslition  ind  of  state, 
aever  dared  to  treit  lightly  wbitever  cime 
from  his  lipa.     He  had  a  cold  reserved 
Banner,  which  repelled  intimacy  and  fa- 
miliarity ;  and,  therefore,  whatever  he  did, 
he  did  by  his  own  sole  strength. 

'*  Lord  Castlereagh  belonged  to  adiffei^ 
•Bt  order,  and  was  cast  in  a  very  opposite 
■louM.  He  hid  i  most  prepossessing 
air ;  ind  wis,  in  minner,  by  ht  the  most 
perfect  gentlemm  I  hive  ever  seen.  He 
hid  led  in  ictive  ind  stormy  life ;  md 
hit  ibilitiea  were  at  list  tried  beyond 
their  strength,  md  beyond  the  strength 
of  iny  mind.  He  was,  in  general,  not  a 
good  speaker;  aomeCimes  even  i  bid 
one :  but  once  or  twiee  I  hive  heird  him, 
fai  the  depirtroiDt  of  strength  md  minli- 
■ett,  $pnk  better  tbiA  my  man  in  the 
Hoiite.  I  attribute,  therefore*  hit  gene- 
ittl  habit  of  confuaion  miinly  to  i  wmt  of 
•tlf^eonfidence  i  for  the  tunes  of  tuccest 
to  which  I  illnde  west  on  hit  first  re- 
turn from  the  GontineBt  m  the  summer 
of  1814,  on  condnding  the  peace,  when 
he  wit  greeted  on  hit  entry  into  the 
Hoiite  by  the  universal  cheers  of  lU  par- 
tin.  This  of  eourte  ekvited  his  spirits, 
and  he  then  spoke  with  the  most  unem- 
turmamd  Hueney  and  vigouu    He  wis 


CMiy, 


not  1  popular  minitter ;  and  I  firmly  be- 
lieve tlwt  this  conviction  hong,  m  eommoa, 
1  heivy  weight  npon  his  friiralties.    Hb 
abilities  were,  unquestionablyt  most  igno- 
rantly  and  absurdly  under-rated ;  and  when 
once  accident  makes  a  man  a  bottlbr  the 
witlings  who  pmder  for  his  opponents, 
it  spreads  a  contagion  through  the  light 
heads  and  hearts  of  the  populace,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  resist.     An  epigramma- 
tist, having  got  his  cue,  goes  on  hammer- 
ing his  brains,  year  after  year,  upon  one 
string :  and  if  he  can  but  have  his  jest 
and  his  point,  and  the  applause  of  inge- 
nuity for  a  clever  distidi,  caret  not  for 
truth  or  justice,  or  how  manj  poiaoned 
daggers  he  fixes  in  the  heart  of  another. 
Lord  Castlereagh  was  laboriout  and  well- 
informed:   perhipt  he  wit  not  quick 
enough  to  mister  ill  the  virioot  pointt 
which  forced  themselves  upon  hit  itten- 
tion ;  md  he  had  not  that  tort  of  conve- 
nient ingenuity  which  enablet  a  mm  to 
aklm  the  surfsoe  in  sueh  a  manner  as  to 
disguise  ignorance.     He  was  apt  tome- 
times  to  penetrate  a  little,  when  he  bad 
neither  strength  to  go  tbroogh,  nor  to 
extricate  himselfl     He  had  had  a  great 
rise ;  but  yet  in  no  degree  such  at  many 
of  those  on  whom  none  of  the  odium 
which  attended  him  felL     His  mother 
was  a  Cbntny  of  the  highest  Engliah  no- 
bility ;  his  &tlier*s  family  had  for  aome 
generations  enjoyed  wealth.    His  father*! 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  m  East-India 
governor,  of  immense  riches  for  those 
days.     At  the  time  of  the  numriage  of 
Lord  Castlereagh*a  mother,  her  father, 
the  Earl  of  Hertford,  was  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland :  and  Lord  Castlereagh 
was  brought  up  in  England  among  the 
Seymours;  and  Lord  Orford's  letters  will 
prove  that  he  gave  early  indicationt  of 
great  talents.     I  never  met  with  a  man 
of  lett  haughty  and  more  condliitory 
DMinnera  thin  Lord  Cittlereagb.    I  hive 
encountered,  and  I  suppoae  most  persons 
have  encountered,  men,  thinking  tbem- 
telvet  great,  who  have  appeared  aa  if  they 
could  not  tee  one,  at  if  one  wat  covered 
with  an  invisible  ckMik,  md  wat  to  them 
at  if  one  did  not  exist ;  so  lofty  were  their 
optics^  and  so  high  they  carried  their  nose 
and  chin ;  md  yet  these  were  not  men  of 
noble  bloo^  high  pretensiona,  and  inveat- 
ed  with  hi^  fnnctioni  like  Lord  Cattle- 
reagh ;  men  perhaps  of  tome  talent,  bot 
who  teemed  to  tlunk  themselvet  gifted 
with  in  ibsolute  monapofy  of  genius  ind 
tilent.     I  do  not  think  such  men  fit  to 
govern  the  complicated  machine  of  stsite, 
however  they  miy  excel  in  tome  tingle 
luiilty. 
"  George  Ponsonby  wit  a  very  indiffe- 
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rent  tpeaker,  though  he  wai  put  at  the 
head  of  a  partj,  and  had  been  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland.  Perhaps  he  was  worn 
out  at  this  time,  though  not  miXy ;  for 
bia  knowledge  was  scanty,  his  ideas  were 
few,  and  he  always  treated  a  subject  in  a 
strangely  narrow  and  detached  manner, 
aa  if  his  whole  ambition  was  confined  to 
a  few  epigrammatic  remarks. 


SIS 


and  with  an  eztraocdinary  appeamnca  o^ 
gentlemanly  and  honourable  feeling*   . 

*'  It  is  said  that  lawyers  make  bad 
speakers  in  Farliament ;  yet  it  must  be 
observed,  that  most  of  the  persons  here 
named  were  brought  up  to  the  bar, 

<<  While  I  sat  in  (his  House,  I  made  great 
efforts  to  amend  the  Poor  Laws ;  nor  did 
I  take  less  pains  to  get  the  cruel  and  un* 


"  Francis  Horner  was  a  rising  speaker,  just  provisions  of  the  Copy-right  Act  aU 

when  he  was  taken  off  In  the  flower  of  tered.  I  was  not  successful ;  but  in  both 

his  age.     He  was  calm,  rational,  strong,  cases  I  had  powerful  and  overwhehning 

and  so  argumentative  and  clenr,  as  to  fix  parties  to  contend  with.    In  the  firsts  all 

the  attention,  and  carry  with  him  very  the  manufacturing  towns,  and  all  towns  ; 

frequently  the  conviction  of  a  part  of  his  in  the  second,  the  universities  of  the 

audience  against  their  will ;  yet  he  never  three  kingdoms,  and  all  their  members, 

rose  to  eloquence,  and  had  always  some-  iVbio,  when  I  contemplate  the  subject 


thing  of  a  professional  manner. 

*'  The  nuinner  of  Wilberforce  had  a 
little  too  much  of  the  pulpit.  His  voice 
was  weak  and  shrill ;  and  his  person  ex- 
tremely un&vourable.  But  he  had  the 
prudence  to  speak  seldom  except  on  great 
topics,  on  which  his  opinions  and  ajgu- 


coolly,  I  wonder  that  I  made  the  little 
progress  which  I  did.  I  was  in  my  tttU 
eth  year  when  I  took  my  seat,  and  this 
is  much  too  late  to  indulge  the  hope  of 
becoming  a  parliamentary  speaker  oif  any 
power.  I  did  my  best ;  but  I  rose  very 
seldom,  for  my  nerves  were  not  strong 


ments  were,  from  the  habits  of  his  life,     enough  to  enable  me  to  retain  my  self- 


extremely  desirable  to  be  known  by  the 
public. 

«  Old  George  Rose  spoke  in  a  gossip- 
ing^ garrulous  manner,  and  never  had  the 
good  luek  to  carry  much  weight  with 
him ;  while  his  knowledge  of  details  was 
always  suspected  of  some  party  purpose. 


possession,  and  bring  together  my  ideaa 
with  sufficient  strength  and  clearness  to 
do  justice  to  them.  I  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  want  of  candoor  here,  for  I 
was  treated  with  quite  aa  much  candour 
as  I  deserved.  Indeed,  had  1  had  as  fiur 
usage  in  the  rest  of  my  daya  as  in  Psr- 


"  Harney  made  his  way  by  a  fund  of    liament,  I  should  be  unjust  to  be  dis- 


subtle  humour  and  drollery  peculiar  to 
himself,  which  caused  him  to  be  listened 
to^  not  only  without  fatigue,  but  with 
eagerness  and  pleasure. 

'*  The  tone  of  Brougham's  oratory  is 
still  in  such  daily  exercise,  that  it  is  un- 
necessary, to  particuUrize  it  It  is  often 
powerful,  sometimes  irresistible ;  but 
sometimes  deals  too  much  in  exaggera- 
tion, and  sometimes  in  verbiage.  Its 
sarcasm  and  irony  is  not  easily  with- 
stood. The  occentuation  is  something 
peculiar,  half  Westmorehind  and  half 
Scotch ;  and  he  never  loses  the  tone^  ex- 
pressions, and  air  of  an  advocate. 

"  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  matter  and 
language  are  admirable ;  but  his  voice  is 
weak  and  unmusical,  and  his  pronuncia- 
tion retains  a  great  deal  of  his  Scotch 
birth. 

"  Peel  is  a  clear,  well-arranged,  intel- 
ligent, and  able  speaker  on  points  of  bu* 
siness ;  but  his  voice  is  a  little  affected, 
and  almost  always  tends  to  a  whine. 

"  The  present  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer did  not,  at  the  time  of  which  I 
am  speaking,  hold  this  important  ofiice. 
He  then  spoke  seldom ;  but  when  he  did 
rise,  he  always  spoke  with  liveliness,  ta- 
lent vigour,  knowledge,  and  sound  senae, 


contented  with  mankind,  or  with  my  k>t 
in  lite.  The  gloom  and  plaintiveness  of 
whidi  I  am  accused  would  never  then 
have  been  the  inmates  of  my  bosom*  I 
witnessed  slights,  and  jealousies,  and( 
rudenesses,  even  there ;  but  such  are  the 
inevitable  attendants  of  our  human  lot. 

'^  There  Is  much  fistigue  in  attending 
strictly  the  multitudinous  business  of  the 
House ;  and  the  Ute  debates,  prolonged 
tili  long  after  midnight,  are  often  venr 
wearisome ;  and  the  return  home  through 
the  night*air,  when  the  House,  which  ia 
not  large  enough  to  hold  conveniently  all 
its  members,  baa  been  crowded  and'  hot, 
is  very  trying  to  the  health. 

'*  To  encounter  many  things  that  de- 
press, and  many  that  disgust,  is  no  more 
than  must  happen  to  us  all,  however  we 
occupy  ourselves.  It  ia  the  same  in  pri- 
vate business,  in  literature,  in  pleasures ; 
—everywhere  intrigue,  envy,  jealousy, 
selfishness,  corruption  ;  everywhere  com- 
bination and  Auction;  everywhere  quack- 
ery and  charlatanism;  everywhere  pre- 
tension '.—Nowhere  simple  strength  and 
solid  merit  But  they  who  have  not 
boroughs  must  engage  in  popukv  elec- 
tions; and  what  fortune  is  secure  against 
the  cmU  fii  Yx^iSati  eVw^^aw^^  ^^  "«* 
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fitted  for  Che  lolicitiidey  the  tapplencsi* 
t)M  oprieet,  the  faitults,  of  a  popular 
CHivaii  ?  It  is  nidf  that  men  of  genius 
and  high  abilities  do  not  make  men  of 
bminess;  this  is  tnie  of  the  details ;  hut 
in  a  legislative  assembly,  men  of  genius 
and  originatmg  minds  ought  to  be  inter- 
mixed in  their  due  proportions.     It  is 
tnw»  that  government  may  not  want 
aodi  minds  among  them:  they  merely 
want  a  silent  vote,  and  do  not  dioose  the 
inteifcreucc  or  mansgement  of  any  mea- 
soiw  bttt  their  own.    It  has  been  re- 
marked, that  no  one  ean  do  aoything  in 
Fvliament  individually,  and  unconnect- 
ed with  the  movements  and  technieal 
anaDgeaaents  of  a  party;  wliat  is  done 
can  only  be  carried,  even  through  the 
early  stagei^  by  combination,— and  par- 
UaoMntary  tactics  are  as  necessary  as  the 
tactics  of  war.    Inexperienced  members 
get  up,  and  make  motions,  and  are  led  on 
by  sanguine  hope ;  but  seal,  energy,  and 
oertioD,  vnute  away  with  time ;  speakers 
of  a  subordinate  power  or  success,  who 
have  commenced  busily,  gradually  lan- 
guish, and  then  lapse  into  silence.  There 
are  men  who  have  sat  in  many  Fvlia- 
ments,  and  gone  through  the  routine 
with  such  silent  mechanism,  that  their 
very  persons  are  scarcely  known  to  ten 
members  of  the  House.  I  have  seen  men 
eome  into  committee-rooms,  with  whom 
others  sitting  on  the  committees  have 
Mt  for  ten  years,  yet  on  their  entry  have 
not  reeognbed  them  to  be  members.  For 
my  part,  though  I  knew  the  persons  of  a 
laige  part  of  the  House,  still  there  were 
many  whom  I  did  not  loiow. 
**  How  many  have  since  gone  to  thehr 

Sves,  and  several  with  ^om  I  had 
ly  intercourse ;  how  many  have  with- 
drawn from  FarUament,  and  betaken 
tiiemselves  to  the  shades  of  retirement, 
ftom  tiie  busy  scenes  ^ere  we  used  to 
fBfget,  in  the  pressure  of  public  business, 
onr  private  cares  and  anxieties ;  where 
the  day  still  brought  with  it  some  new  ex- 
citement, and  wholesome  hxigae  brought 
on  the  sound  sleep  from  ^ich  we  rose 
refreshed  on  the  morrow !  To  deep  sor- 
row, and  the  constant  presence  of  the 
ghost  of  past  h^justioe,  how  pleasant  is 
the  distraction  m  the  images  of  crowded 
dtles,  and  gentle  occupation ! 

^  The  Parliament  ¥^ich  succeeded  that 
In  which  I  sat  only  lived  a  year,  and  then 
was  dissolved  by  tiie  Kbig's  death,  in  the 
spring  of  1820.  I  was  then  at  Florence, 
eonflned  to  a  sofa,  and  I  believe  danger- 
ously ill.  During  all  the  proceedings 
about  the  Queen,  which  took  place  soon 
afrtrwnrds,  I  was  at  Naples.   I  was  glsd 


that  I  was  out  of  the  way  of  that  moat 
painful  and  liarrowing  questbn." 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  aii« 
thor's  mind  shines  out  again  rather 
amuaingW  in  the  following  brief  notice 
of  a  modem  work,  which  he  fairly 
tells  us  he  had  not  read  through  at  the 
time  when  he  Uiought  it  neoemry  to 
indite  his  criticism.  Tlierc  ia  infinite 
simplicity  of  expression  and  great  truth 
of  feeling  in  the  passa^ 

**  I  have  for  some  time,  nearly  I  be- 
lieve, for  two  years,  lost  the  habit  or 
power  of  reading,  which  was  a  grand  pas- 
sion of  my  life ;  but  on  Saturday  I  acci- 
dentally took  up  a  book  lying  on  the  ta- 
ble^  which  had  been  obtained  from  one  of 
the  libraries  at  Geneva,  entitled  The 
Triale  of  Margaret  Lyndsay.  I  liave  read 
it  about  half  through ;  and  though  the 
grand  test  is  yet  to  come  in  the  manner 
of  conducting  the  other  hal(  so  far  I  have 
been  very  much  affected  and  enchanted 
by  it.  It  is  written,  I  presume,  by  a 
Scotch  poet  of  some  celebrity ;  but  I  am 
six  years  behind  in  the  incidents  of  Bri- 
tish literature,  for  a  few  English  hooka 
only  reach  us  at  this  distance.  It  at  any 
rate  could  not  be  written  by  any  one  but 
a  true  poet ;  for  all  its  descriptions  are 
genuine  poetry  of  a  high  cast  It  is  one 
of  those  few  happy  productions  which  has 
left  a  thrill  upon  one's  frame,  that  seems 
to  change  one's  nature,  and  give  new 
lights  to  the  teuce  of  things  around  one.  It 
has  a  decided  originality ;  perhaps  it  baa 
more  elegance  and  gentle  tenderness  than 
force ;  and  I  am  i&ud  that  it  now  and 
then  a  little  approaches  to  affectation  in 
a  few  of  its  sentiments,  and  a  sort  of  over- 
labour of  pu>U8  reflection  ;  but  what 
touches  me  is  the  exquisite  and  tender 
delicacy  of  the  descriptions,  which  are  at 
the  same  time  rich  and  brilliimt ;  and  a 
sweetness  of  moral  pathos  in  many  pas- 
9age$t  which  does  not  outstep  nature,  but 
erohains  the  reader  by  its  deep  simplici- 
ty. The  delight  of  the  tuburban  walks  to 
those  emerging  from  crowded  streets,  so 
beautifully  touched  by  Milton,  in  the  pas- 
ssge  beginning 

« Aa  one,  who  loog  in  popnlous  dty  pent,'  4m. 

is  dwelt  upon  by  the  present  author  with 
a  brilliance  of  inventive  fidelity  which  is 
at  once  new  and  perfect  The  visit  to  the 
native  cottsges  of  Brsehead  from  '  the 
narrow  lane  and  gloomy  court,'  (sec 
chapters  xiv.  and  xv.  &c. )  will  continue 
to  be  read  by  readers  of  sensibility  and 
taste  while  the  language  lasts.  Ihere  is 
no  charm  so  thrilling,  so  profound  and 
permanent,  as  the  embodying  these  pure 
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and  native  images  in  atgociation,with  such 
virtuous  and  simple  impressions  of  the 
heart  and  mind ;  it  is  one  of  the  offices  in 
which  genius  is  most  usefully  and  appro- 
priately employed.  I  suppose  that  this 
work  is  stealing  its  iileni  way  into  eterni- 
ty ;  for  if  it  is  finished  as  it  is  begun^  it 
deserves  it ;  but  it  shows  how '  noiseless* 
true  merit  often  is.** 

This  is  not  a  case  in  point— the  vo- 
lume thus  eulogized  having  been 
much  spoken  of,  and,  from  the  first, 
vorv  popular. 

We  snail  now  conclude  with  a  uas- 
sa^e  which,  if  we  could  think  wc  nad 
said  one  unjust  word  in  this  paper, 
would  make  us  blush  as  we  transcri- 
bed it.  We  think  there  is  a  trutb,  a 
pathos,  and  a  measured  and  even 
stately  elegance  about  the  last  of  the 
paragraphs  we  are  about  to  quote,  that 
cannot  fail  to  conciliate  every  one  who 
has  a  heart  to  be  moved. 

*'  I  consider  that  the  world  has  not 
been  kind  to  me ;  and  I  do  not  bear  it 
with  the  surly  stern  pride  of  Lord  Byron. 
During  my  six  jrears*  absence  on  the  Con- 
tinent I  have  reason  to  believe  that  I 
have  been  sometimes  treated  with  unpro- 
voked disrespect  by  the  hireling  part  of 
the  press.  I  do  not  deserve  it  of  them. 
They  who  live  by  literature  owe  me 
something.  To  me  they  owe  the  exten- 
sion of  their  property  in  their  labours  to 
the  end  of  their  lives,  if  they  survive  the 
term  of  twenty-eight  years ;  and  tliis  is 
surely  in  many  cases  a  boon.  I  myself 
have  already  survived  that  term  eleven 
years  in  my  first  publication ;  and  in  Mary 
de  Clifford*  I  have  survived  it  four  years. 
The  late  Mrs  Elizabeth  Carter  survived 
her  earliest  publication  sixty-seven  years ; 
so  that  in  her  case  it  would  have  extend- 
ed her  right  the  addition  of  thirty-nine 
years.  1  worked  hard,  and  shoiUd  (as 
roost  of  the  intelligent  members  of  that 
Furliament  will  allow)  have  carried  my 
point  for  the  amendment  of  the  Copy-right 
Act,  in  defiance  of  all  the  weight  of  the 
universities,  had  I  not  been  cut  short  by 
the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  in  June 
1818.  The  professional  part  of  tlie  press, 
therefore,  ought  to  spare  me  unmerited 
slights.  But  they  may  go  on,  if  it  an- 
swer their  purpose  in  filling  a  pt^yU  ar- 
ticle, when  they  have  a  task  to  perform 
before  they  can  receive  their  daily  pay ; 
or  when  they  can  gratify  the  enmity  to- 
wards me  of  some  one  who  can  be  of  use 
to  them,  and  whose  smiles  they  are  court- 


ing. Age  has  made  m«  calm,  and  some- 
what more  resolute,  and  regardless  of  un- 
generous or  ignorant  censure.  First  or 
last,  what  is  true  and  just  will  find  its 
due  place ;  and  if  it  be  not  so,  no  praise 
or  flattery  will  long  keep  it  afloat  Let 
it  be  that  I  over-estimate  myself^— I  in- 
jure no  one  but  myselC 

'*  If  all  those  energies  which  still  con- 
tinue to  burn  on  the  verge  of  sixty-two 
are  ill-directed  and  useless, — if  they  are  a 
vapoury  flame  which  produces  neither 
warmth  nor  light,  but  glimmers,  and 
flashes,  and  struggles,  like  wet  ftiel  on  a 
cold  hearth,  surrounded  by  damps  and 
blights,— the  cost  of  toil  and  strength  it 
all  to  me, — ^the  annoyance  nothing  tQ 
others. 

**  When  I  look  back  beyond  the  six  years 
I  have  passed  out  of  England,  it  seems  a 
long  and  countless  age,  and  the  distance 
so  great,  that  I  can  scarcely  see  distfaieU 
ly  the  point  whence  I  set  out  I  can  never 
seriously  and  assuredly  persuade  myself 
that  I  shall  see  my  native  country  again : 
perhaps  my  bones  may  rest  there,— not  as 
Lord  Byron's  have  done,  covered  with 
glory,  and  intensely  wept  over  by  an  awe- 
struck and  idolising  people  ;  but  silently, 
and  without  notice,  landed  beneath  the 
frown  of  that  beetling  and  immortal  cliff 
pictured  by  Shakspeare,  and  borne  in 
humble  obscurity  a  few  short  miles  to  the 
rustic  church  of  the  wooded  hill,  which  is 
separated  but  a  few  paces  from  the  ne- 
glected chamber  where  the  light  of  this 
world  first  beamed  upon  me.  I  do  not 
remember  that  I  have  visited  that  cham- 
ber for  forty  years ;  and  it  is  almost  as 
long  since  I  slept  in  the  house.  If  I 
reach  England  once  more,  probably  I 
shall  never  have  spirits  to  look  upon 
those  scenes  again." 

We  earnestly  wish  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges  would  be  persuaded  to  write 
his  own  life.  If  he  would  in  so  far 
alter  his  old  plan,  as  not  to  print  every- 
thing, merely  because  he  had  once 
Eenned  it,  leave  out  oil  apologies  for 
cadaches,  consider  the  theory  of  po- 
etic art  in  general  as  already  sufficient- 
ly discussod,  and,  in  short,  confine 
lumself  to  what  he  has  actually  seen, 
heard,  and  fdt,  of  the  affairs  of  this 
world,  (literary  affairs  included,)  and 
their  influence, — ^we  can  have  no  doubt 
that,  with  the  opportunities  he  has  en- 
joyed, and  the  talents  he  possesses,  the 
iH)x  vopuU  itself  would  be  the  first  and 
the  loudest  to  welcome  him. 


•  This  litUe  ftory  appears  to  us  to  be  by  fax  the  best  ol  S\x  Egiaxtoa'%  ^t\\3ffi«»t. 
aad  rcK/Jf  desstrres  to  oe  jcprinttd. 
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TftBMAINE.      A  KOVEL.* 


It  10  kappenad  that  we  opened  this 
book  with  every  disposition  to  be  dis- 
ffusted  with  it.  It  had  been  pufibd  off 
m  all  the  newspapers  as  the  avowed 
work  of  the  Right  Hon.  Richard  Ryder ; 
and  after  continning  to  be  so  for 
a  length  of  time,  that  renders  it  im- 
poaaible  to  donbt  the  publisher's  con- 
nhfonce  at  least,  it  was  openly  disavow- 
ed by  Mr  Ryder  himself,  under  his 
own  nandy  and  that  in  a  style  so  broad 
■nddistinctyas  to  leave noZsortof  doubt, 
taking  aU  the  circumstances  into  view, 
that  the  whole  story  had  been,  from 
tbe  beginning^,  a  wUful  lie.  On  open- 
Uig  the  work  itaelf  again>  we  were  dii- 
gnated,  in  limine,  with  an  elaborately 
aiUy  puff,  in  tbe  shape  of  an  edUors 
praface.  No  wonder  that  these  things 
pnpared  one  to  play  any  port  rather 
than  that  of  the  Lector  Beneuolus, 

So  much  the  higher,  certainly,  is  the 
aonpliment  whioi  we  now  pay  thia 
work,  in  saying  as  we  do,  without  he- 
sitation, that  It  has  pleased  us  more 
than  almost  any  one  of  the  same  clasa 
tiiat  has  appeared  of  late  years.  It  is 
manifestly  the  production  of  one  who 
nnites  in  nimself  the  characters  of  the 
scholar,  the  gentleman,  and  the  Chris- 
tian.  lluroughout,  it  is  written  in  easy 
and  unafibcted  English — in  many  parts 
with,  admirable  elegance — here  and 
there  with  the  felicity  of  genius  itself. 
It  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  higblv- 
lefined  mind,  and  does  not  charm  tne 
kis  because  it  may  be  suspected  to  be 
that  of  an  unpractised  hand.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  story  is  excellent;  the  ta- 
lent shown  in  many  points  of  its  ma- 
nagement Is  great ;  and  in  this  matter 
alw,  as  well  as  in  the  style,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  reco^iase  occasional 
touches  of  that  supenor  power  which 
men  reverence  under  the  name  of  ^^ 
stiri  i  because  it,  and  it  alone,  takes 
fosseision  of  those  that  contemplate 
Its  energies,  and  fills  and  inspires  them 
fyt  the  time,  whatever  of  tnemselves 
tliey  may  be,  with  the  actual  |^resence 
ana  enjoyment  of  a  state  of  mind  that 
is  felt  always  while  it  lasts,  and  often 
after  it  is  gone,  to  belong,  ss  it  were, 
to  the  beings  of  another  sphere. 

Of  this  power,  this  work  contains 


iwntthinf^ — that  alone  is  sufficient  to 
distinguish  it  entirely  from  the  mass 
of  new  publications  in  the  same  at  pre- 
sent ultra-popular  department  of  ute- 
rature ;  and,  taken  together  with  the 
merits  of  its  admirable  moral  purpose 
and  tendency  throughout,  to  entitle  it 
to  be  read  by  all  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  reading. 

Tliat  it  will  be  most  extensively  read 
accordingly,  we  cannot  doubt ;  and 
there  is  the  less  occasion  for  us  to  oc- 
cupy much  space  with  it  here.  And 
indeed  we  should  scarcely  have  thoo^t 
it  necessary  to  do  more  than  we  have 
already  done,  but  for  a  strong  feeling 
which  we  have  that  the  impudent 
quackery  of  others  must  have  excited 
a  very  general  prgudice  agatmi  Trt^ 
maine ;  in  other  and  plainer  words, 
our  knowledge  that  it  has  had,  and  still 
has,  a  severe  struggle  to  maintain 
■against  an  almost  universal  notion  of 
its  being  nothing  more  than  one  of  Mr 
Colbum's  "  Works  of  the  first  Im- 
portance"— a  notion  which  we  are 
sorry  to  see  some  of  our  contemporarieat^ 
the  critics,  have  been  idle  and  base 
enoufi^  to  do  their  best  to  confirm  and 
estahUsh. 

The  scope  and  design  of  the  book 
mav  be  d^ribed  in  few  words.  Tre- 
mame  is  intended  to  represent  the  ef- 
fects of  wan  t  of  regular  occupation  and 
serious  purposes  upon  a  mind  gifted 
by  nature  with  high  talents,  and  not 
originally  educatea  with  a  view  to  a 
life  of  independent  wealth.  He  ia  a 
younger  branch  of  a  great  English  fa- 
mily, who  succeeds,  unexpectedly,  in 
opening  manhood,  to  all  its  honours 
and  riches;  and  being  thus  thrown 
loose  from  the  necessity  of  pursuing 
his  studies,  he  vainly  seeks  relief  for  a 
mind  meant  to  be  active,  in  the  dissi- 
pations of  fashionable  society,  whose 
iiollowness  he  is  too  clever  not  to 
see  through ;  and,  for  a  time,  in  the 
public  business  of  Parliament,  of  which 
nis  habits  are  too  delicate  and  shrink- 
ing to  endure  well  the  rubbing  and 
turmoiL  In  either  walk  he  meets  with 
disgusts,  and  being  at  once  very  proud 
and  very  modest,  considerably  vain, 
too^  and  yet  not  the  least  in  the  world 
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of  aooxeomb,  In  the  ordinary  lenBC  of  paul.  (for  be  bu  an  opprcMJTe  Hnw 

tke  tnin,  he  fitM  for  refoDc  to  one  of  of  the  diKrenoe  between  eighteen  and 

hii  KSts  in  the  eonntrr,  when  he  de>  aght-and-thirtr) — and  at  kH  ha  fiol> 

Kpis  to  shut  hinuelf  up  among  hii  lows  the  way  of  all  fleah,  and  avows 

booka  and  trees,  the  passion  which  baa  alnady  cmed 

„  _. ,.               _         ....        .  one  half  of  hia  diseaaes. 

Obht^e  suoram.  obUvucendua  ^^  j,j,             ^             ^^  ^ 

*'  '"*'  tella  hhn,  first,  that  he  had  long  aeen 

He  carries,  howerer,  into  his  retire-  his  condition ;  aecond,  that  he  had  ^- 

ntestiaUtbebabitsofpenouallnicury,  ready  talked  to  hia  daughter  on  the 

which  long  iudnlgeoce  has  rendered  aubject,  though  be  cannot  repeat  what 

natural  to  him,  and  dls  down  at  the  has  passed ;   and   thirdly,   that  it  ta 

age  of  eigbt-and- thirty,  handsoniein  impmiibh   that   any  alluince  shonid 

person,  graceful  in  manners,  accom-  take  place  while  Mr  Tretnaine's  oji- 

plished  in  mind,  to  ei^oy  the  moat  nions  (never  concealed,  though  never 

splendid  of  hermitaKes,  and  pursue,  obtruded)  upon  the  most  important  of 

for  their  own  sokes,  the  cultivation  of  aU  subjects,  remain  as  they  are.  Tr^ 

bis  literary  and  philoaophical  tastes.  maine  solicita  permission  to  bare  one 

This  plan,  of  course,  fails.     Tre-  interview  with  Miss  Evelyn  hersdf. 

maine  cannot  do  without  the  world.  This  bcr  father  accords.    We  shall 

tbotigh  the  world  can  dn  verr  well  quote  the  passage  in  question ;  but  ob- 

withouthim.    He  thinks  that  he  has  serving  that  it  forms  tbeeondusionof 

tried  both  friendship  and  love,  and  the  second  volume  of  the  book,  we 

fbnnd  Oiem  nothing ;  bnt  hia  heart  is  think  it  only  fait  to  bring  oar  readers 

in  the  li^t  place,  and  nature  asserts  acquainted  a  little  with  the  author'a 

karabhOTTeneeof  thevoid.  He  thinks,  manner,  by  laying  before  tb'™.  in  th>> 

too,  that  he  has  sounded  the  depths  of  first  place,  a  specimen  or 

Tbuosmhr,  and  that  he  has  convineed  materials  of  which  theae  ti 

nimaelrorthe  absurditv  of  a  revealed  are  mainly  made  up. 

religion.  Buthere,too,De  is  quite  mis-  A  great  deal  of  room  is  ocenpiad 

talmn,  both  as  to  what  he  has  done,  with  mere  oonversations,  and  we  must 

snd  as  to  what  be  really  feels.    His  is  saythatweknowfewornonovels where 

too  good,  too  honest,  and  far  too  fbel-  the  interest  ia  so  well,  so  thorouBhly, 

ing  a  mind  to  rest  ladsfled  in  scepti-  indeed,  stiatsiDed— the  dialogue  oeaiw 

dam.    In  a  word,  he  flies  from  book  ing  so  great  a  proportion  to  the  oan^ 

to  book,  fhim  listless  indolence  to  ill-  tive. 

Isolated   exertion — solitude,   nncer-  "  A  few  moments  ago  we  left  TVe> 

tamty,  languor,  heart-sick neas,  weigh  tnaine  atrolJingiip  and  down  liia  great  dl. 

aponhim;and,whenhisbodyi8about  ning-room,  villi  a  Horace  in  his  hand, 

to  sink  altogether  under  the  burden  of  which  he  read  with  more  reliEh  than  he 

his  mind,  he  is  luckilv  ctnnpelled,  by  '""'  ^^'^  done,  since  he  bad  (what  be 

SDimportantpieceof  business,  to  quit  called)  shut  himself  up. 

Ida  magnificent  villa  of  Belmont,  and  "  ^a  ■""  ■>lased  fiill  upon  the  garden 

pay  a  visit  to  the  old  and  grave  scat  ^""'i  "  ^^^^  he  siopt  at  almoit  every 

of  his  snceators,  buried  among  enor-  '""'•  alternately  gazing  at  the  ^oriea  it 

moua  groves  of  antique  oaks,  in  the  pre»e>>'ed,   and  again  eoaimuning;  with 

heart  of  a  beautiful  and  onsophistica-  "**  npeeaWe  heathen  he  w-aa  so  fond  oL 

ted  district  of  Yorkshire.  .    ."  ""  "^tve*  had  never  been  te  little 


He  finds. 


in  the  reelor-squire  rf^a  neighbonrmg  ,     !  ^  ^°J'  "■"  T'  S'  "J^'  T-"*  5* 

pariah,  a  fHend  of  hia  early^ys,  ■;-  ''""^  "'''  ^""^"'B  '■^^°'^  1 '  >»«  «l.tude 

Hral  years  61de>  than  hTmsefr,  Dr  Su°mo™!n«'"  ^                            ■" 

ETa^:.   V't  ^^  11.*"^^''^'  ■"What will  you  (tive  me, and  ni  tell 

With  a  ringle  lovely  daughter,  Georgi-  both  the  how  and  the  why  ?"  .^ 

na,  just  Uoommg  (n  the  perfection  of  ^Evelyn,  stealing  in  behind  him. 

^  womanhooa.    Tremaine  shnnks  u .  r^  ^^^  ^  ^ui  baffle  even  yoor 

ftwii  them  at  first  a»  rustics ;  but  is,  philosophy,' widhia  friend,  shakinghands 

ere  long,  satisfied  that  real  el^nce  with  him. 

has  no  necessary  coniiexion  with  the  ■"  No !  it  eonfirms  it  all,'  replied  Ew- 

Mr  of  GrOBven or- Square.  He  is  in  love  lyn,  '  far  it  prove*  my  tavourite  tenet  of 

ions  before  he  suspects  it — far  longer,  the  a       '      '        ' 
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itapf  neriflce  you  mado  to  duty.  It  was 
a  ?ery  painful  one»  I  allow/  continued  he, 
percei?ing:that  Tremaine  looked  ditsent- 
iogly ; '  but,  upoa  the  whole,  you  beliaved 
wku  and  for  all  your  sour  looks,  **  my 
dukedom  to  a  beggarly  denier  *'  but  your 
]iment  placidity  is  owing  entirely  to  the 
iaterruption  there  has  been  to  the  same- 
ness of  an  unoccupied  life.' 

^  *  I  deny  the  unoccupied,*  answered 
^IVemaine,  glancing  at  his  Horace,  '  and 
ae  to  the  sameness,  I  also  deny  that  it 
can  possibly  flow  the  better  for  such  an 
interruption.* 

**  *  That  babbling  brook  yonder,*  ob- 
served Evelyn,  looking  out, '  contradicts 
you  better  than  I  can :  you  see  its  natu- 
ral flow  is  like  the  placid  Arar,  which  you, 
and  I,  and  Csesar  before  us,  have  noticed 
and  admired.* 

** '  I  know  nothing  of  the  Arar,*  said 
TVemaine. 

** '  IncredibiH  lenUaie^  Ua  ttt  ocuHs,  in 
tUram  partem  Jluit,  jtuUcari  non  possit,* 
*  How  often  (;wr  Jinet  jEduorum  et  Sc- 
ijuanantm)  both  you  and  I  have  admired 
the  justness  of  this  description  !*  conti- 
nued Evelyn. 

**  *  XVuoe  with  your  learning,*  exclaim- 
ed Tremaine ;  '  for  what  has  all  this  to 
do  with  solitude?' 

**  *  An  illustration,  merely,*  said  the 
doctor, '  the  first  that  came  to  hand,  but 
none  the  worse  for  that.  You  see  the 
three  or  four  little  rocks,  or  rather  mere 
atones,  in  the  bottom  of  the  brook,  that 
Impede  its  natural  gentleness ;  and  you 
also  see  how  much  the  faster,  how  much 
more  brisk,  and  lively,  and  petulant  it 
flows ;  with  what  vivacity  it  sings,  as  it 
were,  with  joy,  as  it  rattles  from  stone  to 
atone,  and  how  its  increased  rapidity  con- 
tinues for  almost  half  a  furlong,  all  in 
consequence  of  the  little  struggle  to  get 
free.' 

*< '  You  arc  quite  poetic  this  morning,* 
aaid  Tremaine. 

"  *  Only  a  little  oratorical,*  answered 
the  doctor ;  <  but  in  good  truth  it  speaks 
a  volume.  The  sessions  are  the  rock.* 

"  '  On  which  I  split,*  said  Tremaine. 

*' '  Too  coramon-plaoe^*  observed  Eve- 
lyn, '  and  not  correct  either,  for  instead 
of  splittings  I  am  sadly  out  if  they  have 
not  sent  you  more  merrily  on  your  voy- 
age.* 

*' '  Tou  might  as  well  duck  me  in  the 
horse-pond,  and  say  I  was  the  happier,' 
retorted  Tremaine. 

"  ^  Perhaps  a  better  remedy  than  all,* 
replied  the  doctor. 

*< '  But  seriously,  my  old  friend/  pur- 
sued  the  fastidious  recluse, '  do  you  your- 
ge/f  think  the  scenes  we  went  through 
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•*  «  That  is  not  the  point,'  ai 
Evelyn ;  M  do  not  think  physlG 
able,  but  yet  I'm  forced  aometimea  to 
take  it.* 

**  *  Then  you  own  a  bench  of  judges 
are  a  dose  of  physic* 

*' '  It  is  for  my  purpose  to  do  so,'  re- 
joined the  practical  moralist, '  for  physic 
makes  me  enjoy  myself  alter  it  is  over, 
and  so  do  the  sessions.* 

"  <  Tlien  you  had  no  pleasure ;  and  if 
your  mind  had  been  in  health,  you  would 
not  have  visited  them  ?* 

**  *  Not  absolutely  sa* 

*<  *  With  your  tastes,  how  could  it  be 
otherwise  ?* 

«< « We  did  good,*  replied  Evelyn,  ^and 
that  was  a  palpable  gain.* 

*•  •  This  may  be  very  true,'  said  TVe- 
maine, '  but  you  must  allow  tfiat  moat  of 
people  whom  we  were  compelled  to  as- 
sociate with  were  quizaes ;  and  I  must 
laugh  at  a  quiz  wherever  I  find  him.' 

** '  Have  a  care  that  he  doea  not  langh 
at  you,*  answered  Evelyn ;  *  and,  inde^ 
I  question  very  much  whedier  a  hale  con- 
stitution, and  hearty  though  boisteroua 
cheerfolness,  have  not  a  thousand  times 
more  reason  to  laugh,  than  a  splenetic 
mind  in  a  body  sick  with  refinement  ?* 

«  <  You  arc  cruel,'  said  Tremaine. 

** '  Only  a  faithful  friend,*  replied  Eve- 
lyn; '  besides,  I'm  jealous  for  the  ho- 
nour of  the  cloth,  and  my  brother-magis- 
trates ;  and  as  we  slave  without  reward, 
to  keep  you  in  security,  depend  upon  it 
the  world  will  give  us  our  due,  though 
a  fine  gentleman  refuse  it.  We  ask  who 
this  fine  gentleman  is  ?  what  right  he  has 
to  despise  us  ?  and  we  find,  perhaps,  that 
it  is  founded  upon  his  wearing  boots  with 
white  tops  instead  of  brown,  and  being 
perfectly  idle  while  we  work.* 

«•  •  My  dear  friend,*  said  Tremaine, 
*  you  cannot  suspect  me  of  alluding  to 
you  !'— 

**  *  Perhaps  not ;  but  I  am  no  better 
than  those  to  whom  you  did  allude— per- 
haps inferior  to  them ;  many  of  them  are 
worthy,  some  of  tlicm  wise,  all  with  a 
certain  cultivation  of  intellect ;  uncouth, 
neaa  (where  they  are  uncouth)  soon  wears 
off ;  and  depend  upon  it,  real  usefulness 
must  in  the  end  meet  with  its  reward,  in 
real  respectability.* 

*'  Tremame  felt  pushed—  but  rallying, 
exclaimed, '  what  would  you  say  to  Dr 
Juniper  passing  up  St  James's  Street, 
while  White's  or  Boodle's  were  full  of 
fiuhionable  critics?' 

"  '  Why,  though  fashion  is  arbitrary 
enough,*  answered  Evelyn, '  she  yet  binds 
those  only  who  choose  to  acknowledge 
her  laws ;  now  what  if  these  grave  per- 


IBZS.^  Trentaine. 

M  hduoa  could  for  the  life  of  licr  luigb 
sttfam/' 

" '  Iinpouible  T  uid  Trenulne, 
"  *  Not  onlj  poisible,  but  I  beliere 
TiTy  true ;  for,  not  bdfg  one  o/"  (ft*  Kd, 
thrf  mij  at  least  deipiseu  muchaa  tbey 
■re  deapited.' 

"  Tremaine  imiled  contimptuouilj. 
"  '  And  7ct  for  all  tliat  ainite  of  con- 
tempt, it  is  the  plain  acconiit,'  conti- 
.nued  ih«  Doctor;  '  and  the  honest  sail- 
'oT,  who  laughed  at  the  FrenchmiD,  tot 
calling  a  tiat  a  cAnjwau.  was  not  more  ini' 
patent  in  his  criticism,  than  the  critics 
yon  mention  would  he  tovFiidi  persons 
who  we  not  their  aulijeets.  It  is  only 
the  votaries  of  a  ponicular  deitjr,  who 
can  he  hurt  at  having  their  incense  re- 
fused ;  and  a  Protestant  might  as  well 
tM  mortified  at  being  refused  holy  water 
bjr  tbe  PopC)  as  that  an  unbthionaUe 
person,  who  tbinka  of  bi^r,  or  even 
only  of  different  tilings,  should  feel  anj- 
tbJNg  from  the  sneer  of  a  pttU-  maUn-' 

"  '  Vary  senteD^ous,  and  rery  fine  in 
theory,'  said  Tremaine, '  hot  always  con- 
tradicted in  practice:  for  bowcTcrbold 
we  all  are  in  our  ctoaet*  and  our  gardens, 
(here  the  two  disputants  insensibly  liad 
strolled  into  the  garden) — I  lay,  howeirer 
firm  we  may  Teel  among  our  parishioner* 
and  o«r  downs,  I  Tear  the  world  resumes 
its  bold  upon  U9  the  moment  we  return 
to  it :  and  [hough  you  have  naturally  the 
■uMiint  noNc  belonging  to  your  btaily, 
yon  yonrsel^  my  dear  Doctor — ' 

"  '  Would  be  quizzed,'  interrupted 
Evelyn,  '  in  St  James's  Street ;  and  you 
yourself  would  be  afraid  to  walk  hy 
White's  with  me;— is  that  what  you 
would  say  ?' — 

"  ■  Not  exactly  the  last,  at  least  not 
now,  whatever  I  might  hare  done  ten 
■  yean  tgo.' 

" '  But  the  first  ?'  said  Evelyn. 
"  '  Why,  if  you  did  happen  to  be  qail- 
sed,  1  should  like  to  know  how,  with  all 
your  wisdom,  you  would  bear  it,'  said 
Tremuoe. 

"  '  I  once  wu  in  that  matt  trying  dlu- 
ation,'  said  Evelyn,  drily. 

"  Now,  amongst  TVemaine's  weak- 
nesses, we  have  not  concealed  his  love 
of  &ahion,  spite  of  ten  thousand  profes- 
tioni,  which  all  went  to  level  it  at  the 
feet  of  philosophy.  Often  had  he  been 
Imown  to  say,  ttiat  a  wise  man  was  al- 
wajr*  independent  of  a  thing  so  fleeting, 
M  intrinsically  insignificant;  yet  no  man 
more  accurately  than  hinself  exacted, 
end  paid  the  full  measure  of  considera- 
tion which  it  demanded. 

"  Born  a  man  of  quality,  though  born 
■1m  ft>r  sonethirtf  better,  he  gave  a  con- 
Vot.  XVII. 
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teqoetice  in  the  world  to  a  tliouwnd 
things,  which  in  bis  closet  he  said  weta 
of  no  consequence  at  all. 

"  To  bp  quizied,  much  more  to  be  what 
is  called  cu:  by  any  one,  never,  indeed, 
entered  his  contemplation ;  but  bad  it  so 
happened,  though  If  a  duke,  or  royriiy 
itself,  it  would  havw  been  a  crime  tiam 
mi^alatii,  never  to  be  forgiren. 

"  With  this  disposition,  he  wa«  not 
unobservant  of  that  tyrannona  ])owet 
which  certain  sprigs  of  fiuhion,  and  cer- 
tain men  of  wi^  in  the  fashionable  clob^ 
exercise  over  every  body  else,  in  all  dm 
pointa  that  are  deemed  Intimate  otjeet* 
of  qutuing. 

"  Their  despotism  h  so  great,  that  not 
even  kt  stopt  to  aacertain  its  real  nitUNi 
or  how  it  cune  to  be  acquired.  It  was 
enough  that  all  bowed,  or  seemed  to  bow 
to  it ;  and  he  had  himself  sat  sufficiently 
often  in  the  window  at  White's,  to  con- 
ceive almost  as  high  an  idea  of  its  power, 
as  a  judge  has  of  the  dignity  of  the  bench. 
"  His  detractors  (for  he  had  tliem) 
went,  indeed,  so  far  as  to  say,  the  only 
man  for  whom  he  ever  showed  any  re^ 
deference  was  a  certain  beau,  wlio,  spite 
of  all  his  wants  of  birth,  fortune,  and 
connection,  had,  by  the  force  of  a  maoter- 
ly  genius,  acquired  such  an  ascendancy 
ortr  the  dandies,  a-i  be  called  their  sove- 
reign. 

"  It  is  certain  this  bean  had  not  spared 
Tremaine,  who,  he  said,  with  all  bis 
claims  to  reputation,  (which  on  the  whole 
he  was  disposed  to  allow,)  had  yet  n> 
original  defect  in  his  editcaliun,  in  having 
studied  the  law.  It  was  observed  that 
Tremaine  not  only  forgave  this  piece  of 
temerity,  but  conceived  a  high  respect 
for  the  genius,  abilities,  and  power*  of 
him  who  was  suillj  of  it,  and  tbAe  WM 
a  Hort  of  fashionable  alliance  between 
them  ever  afterwards. 

"  From  all  thix,  be  was  curious  to  heat 
the  doctor's  answer  to  bis  question,  hovr 
be  would  beur  quizzing  at  White's. 

"  Tliey  had  now  reached  the  lawn,  and 
had  fallen  Into  a  sor;  of  lounging  paca. 

"  ■  I  think,'  Bud  the  Doctor,  wich  dry 
gravity,  looking  at  his  boots,  and  switch- 
ing them  with  his  whip,  '  I  think  I'm 
pretty  well,  even  now,  though  an  oldlih 
sort  of  a  peraon ;  and  if  I  were  tbi*  mo- 
ment to  pass  through  St  James's  Street, 
I  really  don't  see  the  right  nhleli  my 
Lord  A.  or  B.  would-.have  to  laugh  at 
me ;  at  leut  I  might,  with  some  exer- 
tion of  pbilosophy,  best  It — pei^ps  evvn 
laugh  at  them.' 

"  '  Oh  !  you  ire  perfectly  \vt\l,'  mU 
Tremaine;  '  and  vrith  j'our  dignilary'B 
bat,  miaht  creit  ommmk/ 
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« *  l*in  afraid  you  flatter ;  but  give  mc 
liAve  to  aak,  what  would  be  the  effect  if 
I  were  to  appear  in  a  grenadier*!  cap  ?* 

«<  <  You  would  be— not  quizzed,  but 
liooted.' 

^  *  And  why  more  than  Lord  A.  hiin- 
•df,  who  wears  hii  in  the  same  place 
every  time  he  is  on  guard  ?' 

** '  i/i?  is  in  his  place,*  replied  Tre- 
maine ;  '  you  would  be  out  of  iL* 

*<  *  Exactly  so;  and  you  sec,  there- 
fore,  it  is  the  being  in  and  out  of  one's 
place,  and  not  this  or  that  appearance, 
that  exposes  one  to  be  legitimately  quiz- 
led.' 

"  '  Legitimately  quizzed  V  exclaimed 
Tremaine. 

"  '  Yes  !  you  see  I  give  the  subject  all 
scientific  dignity;  and,  in  truth,  it  is 
quite  important  enough  to  rank  among 
the  sciences.* 

"  *  I*m  afraid  you  are  now  quizzing 
met  nid  Tremaine. 

«  <  Far  from  it :  I  only  wished  to  give 
due  honour  to  what  seemed  to  you  of 
tuch  importance.  To  proceed,  then,  I 
hinted  that,  for  quizzing  to  take  effect, 
there  must  be  two  parties,  the  agent  and 
patient,  the  quizzer  and  quizzee.' 

*' '  Scientific  indeed,*  said  Tremaine. 

"  '  But,*  continued  Evelyn,  <  there 
must  also  be  yet  something  inherent  in 
both  parties  for  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prize;  something  like  wit,  or  at  least 
aome  personal,  or  seemingly  personal  su- 
periority in  the  quizzer,  and  some  pre- 
disposition, or  rather  pre-adaption  in  the 
quizzee,  to  allow  that  he  is  quizzed.** 

« <  I  admire  your  precision,*  said  TYe- 
maine. 

"  *  Well,  tlien,'  proceeded  Evelyn, 
'  what  if  the  quizzee  (wrapt  in  his  virtue 
and  a  good  surtout)  not  only  deny  to  him- 
self the  assumed  superiority  of  the  quiz- 
cer,  but  feel  himself  the  superior  of  the 
two?* 

« <  Give  me  an  illustration,*  said  Tre- 
maine. 

« *  The  gay  courtier  in  King  Charles 
the  first*!  time,'  answered  Evelyn ; '  he 
who  piqued  himself  so  much  ujton  his 
line  cloches ;  and  because  he  had  a  better 
tailor,  thought  himself  a  better  man  than 
Oliver  CromwelL* 

«<Yeu  mean  Sir  Philip  Warwick,* 
said  Tremaine,  <  and  I  remember  the  pas- 
sage ;  but  what  has  it  to  do  with  quis- 
ling ?' 

*<  *  A  great  deal,'  replied  Evelyn ;  *  for, 
in  the  place  I  allude  to,  he  was  the  quiz- 
ser,  and  Oliver  the  quizzeei  '  We  cour- 
tiers,' he  iays,  '  valued  ourselves  much 
upon  our  goiod  clothes ;  and  when  I  first 
saw  Oliver,  lie  seemed  a  gentleman  very 


oniinarily  clad,  in  a  plain  snily  nidc^  as 
it  should  seem,  by  an  ill  countij  tulor ; 
lys  linen  not  very  clean,  1^  bat  wkbout 
a  hatband,  and  his  sword  studc  on  awk- 
wardly.' Sir  Philip  says  of  himsd^  thai 
he  then  \'ainly  thought  himself  a  courtly 
young  gentleman,  and  was  here  evidently 
quizzing  the  man  who  afterwards  became 
his  master ;  for  I  remember  he  goes  on 
to  say,  <  And  yet  I  lived  to  see  this  very 
person,  (having  had  a  better  tailor,)  and 
when  I  was  his  prisoner  at  Whitehall, 
appear  in  my  eyes  of  a  very  comely  pre- 
sence. '  Notwithstanding  this  quiz  of  him, 
Oliver,  according  to  the  quizzer  himself 
was  very  much  hearkened  to,  and,  as  I 
humbly  conceive,  did  not  care  one  pindi 
of  snuff  for  tlie  sneers  of  Sir  Philip  at  bis 
country  tailor.' 

" '  You  have  a  strange  way  of  bruig- 
ing  in  your  rosdiqg !'  said  Tremaine. 
*  But  I  should  like  to  have  something 
still  more  practiod )  yon  were  going  to 
tell  me  how  you  fdt  when  you  tliouglit 
yourself  quizzed.  Comci  let  us  have  the 
time,  place,  and  pwtieiL  As  to  the  fiur- 
ness  of  the  account,  that  I  think  I  can 
depend  on.' 

<*  <  I  have  no  interest  in  giving  any 
other,*  said  Evelyn.  '  As  to  time,  then, 
it  was  twenty  years  ago— as  to  place,  the 
very  spot  we  have  just  been  talking  of; 
and  the  parties  were  the  very  people  yon 
quote  as  so  redoubtable.* 

"  *  Well !  your  fine  feelings  ?  for  at 
five>and- twenty,  I  do  not  apprehend  they 
were  the  same  as  now.' 

"  *  Certainly  iu>t.<— 

Lcnit  albcfociu  animoi  capilluv, 
Litium  et  rixa?  cupidos  proterw. 
Non  ego  hoc  fcrrrm,  candus  Juvcnts^ 
CoDBulc  Planco.— 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  my  first  impulse 
was  to  knock  them  down.' 

*'  *  Excellent !'  said  Tremaine ;  '  yon 
see  in  the  world  and  out  of  it,  are  very 
different :  and  how  did  you  get  the  better 
of  this  impulse  ?* 

« *  Why,  at  first,  by  a  very  simple  pro- 
cess. It  occurred  to  me,  as  there  were 
half*  a- dozen  of  them,  it  was  not  impro- 
bable /  should  be  knocked  down  myself 
After  this,  I  fortunately  asked  myself  ra- 
ther a  necessary  question  :  namely,  whe- 
ther, in  point  of  (act,  they  were  really 
laughing  at  anybody,  much  less  at  me  V 

*< '  That  certainly  was  prudent ;  but  I 
thought  you  had  proof!* 

"  *  No  other  than  Uiat  they  were  in 
the  act  of  Uiughing,  and  that  their  eyes 
looked  at  me,  as  I  past  by.* 

<*  <  Rather  slight,'  said  Tremaine. 

<'  <  So  slight,  that  after  I  had  swallow- 
ed my  tm/wtey  I  began  to  laugh  too,  for 
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being  as  great  a  iool  as  Scrub  in  the  play; 
who  said,  I  am  sure  tbej  were  talking 
of  me, '  for  they  laughed  consomedly.* 
My  next  question  was,  what  I  could  have 
about  my  person,  manner,  or  characterrto 
be  laughed  at?  and  finding  nothing,  I 
laughed  more  at  myself  than  I  am  sure 
they  did,  even  supposing  I  had  been  their 
object.' 

^  <  I*m  afraid,'  said  TTemaine,  *  this, 
after  all,  does  not  apply ;  but  suppose  you 
had  really  been  quizzed  ?' 

**  *  Why,  had  it  been  made  manifest  by 
rudeness,  I  stiould  have  been  forced,  in 
my  own  defence,  on  my  first  impulse.* 

^  *  But  suppose,'  continued  Tremaine, 
*  it  had  been  a  mere  mental  quizzing,  not 
manifest  enough  to  be  resented,  yet  evi- 
dently existing :  has  that  ever  been  your 
aituation  ?' 

** '  It  has,*  retomed  Evelyn,  <  but  it 
was  put  down  at  once.' 

**  *  As  how?'  asked  IVemaine. 

*' '  Why,  bf  the  very  simple  act  of 
paasing  themselves  in  review  in  my  own 
mind,  as  they  were  doing  by  me  in  Uiein ; 
and  finding  some  of  them  to  be  fools, 
some  knaves,  and  all  of  them  profligates, 
I  became  the  quizzer  in  my  turn.* 

"  *  Surely,'  said  Tremaine,  *  you  do  not 
treat  the  matter  fairly ;  you  cannot  mean 
that  all  the  young  men  of  fashion  are  of 
this  character?* 

***  Certainly  not,  and  neither  are  all 
BMB  of  fiishion  quizzers ;  we  are  talking 
citkefiw,  and  I  should  say,  the  refuse  of 
them,  for  such,  in  my  day,  were  those 
who  indulged  in  the  license  we  are  dis- 
COising.  All  of  them  were  gamblers,  and 
tiierefore  profligate ;  most  of  them  silly, 
•nd  therefore  contemptible ;  and  some  of 
them  guilty  of  crimes  for  which  they 
ought  to  have  been  hanged.* 

<*  *  What  can  you  mean  ?*  said  Tremaine. 

**  *  Adulteries  and  seductions,*  answer- 
ed Evelyn. 

'*  *  Mere  gallantry  they  would  have 
phrased  it,*  returned  Tremaine. 

'**  Gallantry  !*  exclaimed  Evelyn;  *  how 
many  crimes  of  the  most  fatal,  as  well  as 
the  most  atrocious  dye,  are  encouraged, 
and  indeed  permittci^  under  this  horrible 
miscalling  of  names?  But  observe,  I 
mean  not  simple  gallantry,  which  is,  how- 
ever, bad  enough  in  itselif— I  mean  the 
most  aggravated  cases  of  deliberate  de- 
struction to  the  honour  and  peace  of  fa- 
milies ;  of,  ingratitude,  cruelty,  and  even 
incest  !<— These  are  to  be  found  daily 
among  the  quizzen  whom  you  bid  me  fear. 


Rather  paint  tbeni  in  tnier  colouri,  wai, 
say  they  are  themsehree  objects  of  pitf, 
even  should  the  world  they  have  injured 
be  able  to  forgive  and  forget  them.' 

"  There  was  an  impressiveness  in  Eve- 
lyn's tone  and  manner  as  he  said  this, 
which  inspired  Tremaine  with  the  trueaC 
veneration  for  his  friend ;  and  during  the 
pause  which  ensued,  they  reached  the 
bridge  over  the  little  river  which  divides 
Woodington  from  Evelyn  Hall,  and  took 
leave  of  each  other." 

Anotbev  conversation,  which  takei 
place  amidst  Evdyn's  solemn  old  rodc« 
cry,  is  thus  given : — 

"  *  You  confess,  then,  you  live  in  soli- 
tude,' said  Tremaine,  catching  at  the 
word,  *yet  you  had  the  choice  of  your  life; 
why,  therefore,  blame  me  ?* 

**  *  I  live  in  the  country,'  replied  Eve- 
lyn,  <  but  not  in  solitude.' 

"  *  Yet  you  own  you  are  driven  to  con- 
verse with  these  common  creatures  of 
the  air,  whom  every  farmer's  boy  hooks 
at  all  day  long.* 

'*  *  I  converse  with  Nature,*  said  Eve- 
13m, '  whether  in  man  or  birds ;  you,  it 
seems,  only  with'man.' 

•*  *  I  avow  it,*  said  Tremaine. 

**  *  And  yet,*  replied  Evelyn,  •  it  is  a 
comical  way  to  converse  with  a  gentle- 
man, to  run  away  from  him.' 

« *  I  think,"  said  Tremaine,  *  if  Miss 
Evelyn  pleases,  I  would  rather  converse 
only  with  woman,  at  least  to-day;  for 
your  ride  has  put  you  in  such  bantering 
spirits,  there  is  no  getting  you  to  be  se- 
rious. Miss  Evelyn  and  I  agreed  much 
better  just  now  in  the  house,  when  we 
were  by  ourselves.' 

"  *  Mr  Tremaine  was  very  agreeable** 
observed  Georgina,  <  and  read  Lord  By- 
ron charmingly.* 

**  <  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,*  said  Evelyn, 
looking  at  them  both. 

*<  Strange  I  that  a  look  should  throw 
them  both  into  a  sort  of  consciousness 
incomprehensible  to  either. 

**  <  I  know  nothing,*  continued  Eve- 
lyn, not  perceiving  it,  *  so  much  mistaken 
as  that  whole  subject  of  solitude.  Zim- 
merman ran  mad  about  it  first,  and  no- 
thing would  content  him  but  making  all 
other  people  as  mad  as  himself.*  The 
Swiss,  (mountebank  Rousseau,)  too,  en- 
deavoured to  turn  people's  heads  on  it, 
though  he  never  turned  his  own ;  lor 
when  the  world  let  him  alone,  he  never 
could  bear  it.     Be  quite  assurfed  of  thi% 


•  He,  however,  corrected  hiBUclf  in  a  accond  volume,  in  whidi  he  ihiowi  the  duoyfcct  oC  lAtissidfc 
Mnsitriy  enough. 
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tint  toUtttde^  merely  ot  tucht  m  it  U  not 
Mtiml,  to  it  caiiiiot  be  agreeable.* 

**  ■  Tet  where  is  virtue  so  well  preter- 
Ted  ?*  asked  Tremaine. 

*>  ■  8aj,  rather,  vice  avoided,*  answer- 
ed Evelyn,  *  for  it  \»  bat  a  negative  ad- 
vantage at  best.* 

«« •  Do  you  admit  Robinson  Crusoe  to 
be  a  natural  picture  ?*  said  Tremaine. 

"'Perfectly,  us  all  Defoe's  are  re- 
BMukable  for  being.* 

*■  *  He  tells  you  tliat  his  soul  never 
■eemed  so  innocent,  or  so  enlightened.* 

''  *  That  was  because  Selkirk  had  no 
temptation  to  be  othenvisc,  and  had 
luckily  been  left  with  a  Bible,  which  he 
liad  never  before  studied.  But  you  wil^ 
recollect  that  Selkirk  was  frightened  at 
the  animals  about  him,  merely  because 
they  were  not  frightened  at  him ;  and 
when  Robinson  tiiought  of  none  of  his 
shipmates  being  saved,  his  perpetual  cry 
was,<— "  Oh !  that  there  had  been  but 
one.*'  Even  his  parrot  repeating  **  Poor 
Robin  Crusoe,**  was  sweetneu  to  his 
ear.' 

.  •*  •  What  do  you  think  of  Bates  ?*t  said 
Tkwnaine. 

** '  Much  more  sensible  and  practical 
than  Zimmerman.' 
'  ** '  Yet  he  has  this  passion !' 

«  *  No !  be  only  ail  vises  a  country  life, 
which  I  should  advise  too.  But  even 
Bates  requires  that  a  man  siuill  be  pro- 
perly qualified  before  he  will  allow  him 
to  retire,  which  I  think  the  most  sensible 
part  of  bis  whole  book.  -  There  is  no 
magical  virtue,'*  says  he,  «  in  fieMs  and 
groves,  no  local  inspiration  which  will 
elevate  an  vn^nvjxtred  mind  from  things 
natural  to  moral,  from  matter  to  spirit, 
and  from  tlie  creature  to  the  Creator.'* ' 

"  *  But,*  asked  Georgina,  '  does  Mr 
Tremaine  tliink  solitude  and  a  country 
life  synonymous  ?* 

«  *  Nearly  so,*  he  said,  <  for  what  had 
boors  about  them  to  interest  or  amuse  ?* 

*'  <  And  yet,*  she  observed-.- 

«  Some  mute  inglorious  MUton'— 

"  *  Yes'  he  interrupted,  *  but  he  is 
*'  mute,  and  inglorious,*'  and  what  am  I 
tlierefore  the  better  for  him  ?' 

** '  Was  ever  a  man  so  despotically  un- 
reasonable ?*  exclaimed  Evelyn  ;  '  you  fly 
the  Miltons  you  are  angry  with  in  town, 
and  you  are  angry  because  you  cannot 
find  them  in  the  country,  yet  even  there 
you  will  not  seek  them.  Tlie  heart  is  the 
same,  however,  everywhere,  if  you  will 


but  study  it— 6eek,  and  you  will  find  tha 
study  even  in  a  country  vilfaige.* 

*'  <  I  suppose,'  said  T^maine,  drily, 
'  that  is  the  reason  your  worahip  attends 
Belford  market;  a  thing  I  coold  nol 
have  believed,  if  my  young  friend  here 
bad  not  told  it  roe.' 

**  *  It  only  proves  my  sincerity  in  ray 
creed,*  returned  Evelyn,  *  and  that  I  am 
not  run  away  with  by  the  cant  about  ao- 
litttde  because  I  live  in  the  country.  Ho* 
man  nature  is  there,  as  well  as  in  a  me- 
tropolis; and  hence  it  is,  I  suppose,  that 
a  friend  of  yours  and  mine,  who  certainly 
never  shuns  the  world,  whenever  ha  finds 
himself  in  a  retired  village,  always  asks, 
as  the  first  question,  which  is  the  street  ?'f 

*' '  That  is  almost  as  bad,*  observed 
Tremaine,  *  as  another  friend  of  yours,  of 
whom  I  have  heard  it  related,  **  that  were 
he  to  choose  his  life  for  amusement,  he 
would  keep  a  public-house  by  the  way* 
side.** ' 

«  <  If  you  mean  the  author  of  the  Mo- 
ral and  Political  Philosophy,^  it  is  per- 
fectly true,*  said  Evelyn ; '  yet  who  bad  a 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  human  mu 
tore  ?-— who  more  shrewd  in  his  observa- 
tions upon  it  ?— who  so  conversant  with 
all  its  secret  springs  and  windings?  No, 
no,  I  want  no  apology  for  my  supposed 
condescension  in  finding  interest  at  a 
country  market.  In  a  word,  my  dear 
friend,  if  you  are  not  happy  in  the  capi- 
tal,  and  seek  the  country  for  a  cure^  you 
will  never  cure  yourself  by  living  in  that 
country  as  if  it  were  a  desert.* 

**  All  were  silent  for  a  few  minutes, 

when  Tremaine,  full  of  his  subject,  broke 

out,  though  in  an  under  voice,— 

" '  And  this  our  life,  exempt  fVom  puUic  haunt* 
Finds  toogues  in  trees,  books  in  the  numing 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything.*  * 

«< '  Ah  !*  said  the  doctor, '  had  the  ^obd 
duke  foimd  no  other  occupation  or  mtc- 
rest,  no  other  tongues,  books,  or  sermons, 
in  short,  no  other  good  than  in  the  trees, 
brooks,  and  stones,  he  would  soon  have 
hung  himself.' 

"  *  Then  what  is  it,'  said  lYcmaine, 
'  that  always  makes  those  lovely  scenes  of 
the  Forest  of  Ardennes  so  enchanting  to 
every  taste  ?' 

'*  *  You,  who  are  a  poet,  should  be  able 
to  tell,'  replied  Evelyn,  *  because  it  is 
lovely  poetry.  But  I,  who  am  a  practi- 
cal philosopher,  demand  something  more 
for  the  duke ;  and,  in  truth,  find  it  in  the 
beautiful  contrasts  that  fill  this  sweetest 
pastoral  in  the  world.* 


Huril  rhiloiopliy. 
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"  '  Tout  meaning  V  aikcd  I^emunr. 

•■ '  Wh;  wbat,  after  ill,  ii  the  octioit  oT 
the  MoiT?'  replied  Enija.  '  What  but 
the  Tate  of  Ilie  luarpation  of  hia  brother, 
the  dwljblling  off  of  the  follower*  oF  the 
one,  tad  the  aeceaion  of  Uioae  of  the 
other,  till  the  right  was  reclaioied.  All 
this,  to  be  cure,  was 

■'  UmleTlfic  tluilcof  mclaacholy  boughf," 
and  ia  only  the  more  beautiful  for  it ;  but 
Mill  here  was  enterpriie,  action,  atid  in- 
terest, as  well  as  trees,  brooks,  and 
stones,  mingled  togetlier  in  (he  moat 
Bgreeuble  alterniitiofi  of  light  and  i<liade.' 

"  '  Yet  tliere  is  not  a  line  oi  a  word 
about  wluit  you  call  tlie  action  that  can 
t>e  remembered,'  said  Tremaine,  ■  and 
Sliakspearc   himsetf  warcety   mentions 

**  ■  That  was  his  skill,'  returned  Evelyn; 
■  bii  immediute  oliject  waa  paitoral,  and 
there  he  and  liil  reader  revel  together ; 
we  quaff  it  with  delight,  but  the  event  of 
the  hbic  is  always  on  our  minda,  though 
secretly,  and  perhapa  inaeniibty.  Had 
Sbakspeare  propounded  to  himself  no- 
thing more  than  mere  and  absolute  soli- 
tude, with  no  hope  beyond  it,  it  would 
have  been  absolute  vacuity.' 

" '  How  comes  it  then,'  pursued  Tre- 
maine,'  that  all,  even  of  the  most  itluitri- 
out  rank,  all  that  are  eminent  for  powers 
aod  talents,  as  well  as  the  moat  beautiful 
poeti  and  the  soundest  pbilosophera,  have 
all  and  alike  concurred  in  the  praises  of 
retirement  ?' 

"  '  Praises,  if  you  will,'  answered 
Bvelyn,  '  but  who  mi%  practised  what 
be  recommended?  Horace^  with  all  his 
ehanning  rhspKidies  abont  Lueretilis 
mod  the  Sabine  farm,  and  lji«  ■  Oh  .'  R-ut, 
^wHuJo  ego  te  a^idam,'  was  always  anettk- 
ing  to  town,  and  then  wrote  to  hia  stew- 
ard that  he  was  a  very  absurd  fellow  for 
not  liking  to  stay  in  the  country.  As  for 
jout '  illustrious,'  by  which  1  suppose  you 
mean  ministers  of  sUte — ' 

"  ■  I  do,'  said  Tremaine. 

"  '  To  them,  as  a  recess  from  applica- 
tion, while  the  &tigue  of  it  is  upon  tliem, 
no  doubt  retirement  is  heaven.  But  let 
their  mind*  recover  their  tone,  and  how 
eager  are  rbey  to  get  back  I' 

"  '  Nay,  now  surely  you  miitake,* 
cried  Tremaine  j '  for  how  many  ministers 
bare  felt  themselves  most  blest,  nay,  have 
thrown  op  their  office^  to  enjoy  taclu- 

" '  Not  oae  that  I  know  of,'  sud  Eve- 
lyn, '  though  many  have  affected  a  icadi- 
nesB  to  do  so;  none  more  than  your 
hero  BolingtHoke,  who  ntake*  tnc  laugh 
'  I  his  otherwise  admimble 


correspondence,  to  aee,  ia  tlit  midat  of 
fais  anxieties  djout  Eun^,  an  equally 
apraieit  anxiety  to  preserve  bay  trees  Sot 
hisvilla;  not,iadeed, thatthis waseither 
unnatunl  or  foolish,  were  it  not  for  the 
grosa  affectation  tagged  to  the  end  of 

"  '  I  do  not  recollect  what  you  mean,' 
sud  Tremaine. 

"  '  1  think  it  i*  in  a  letter  to  Drum- 
mondi'  pursued  Evelyn, '  where  he  thanks 
him  for  these  trees,  and  adds,  "  I  cannot 
plunge  myself  so  lar  into  the  tliougbls  of 
public  business,  as  Co  forget  the  quiet  of 
a  country  retreat,  whither  I  will  go  suae 
time  or  oMfr,  and  an  alwayr  naJy  to  go 
oi  an  hovr't  vxtrnne."  Now,  out  upon 
such  half-faced  profeasions  ! ' 

"  '  Why  question  (beii  aincerlty  ?" 
asked  Tremaine. 

"  <  He  might  beliere  liimself  aincere,' 
replied  Evelyn,  'but he  vraa  all  the  time 
cankered  with  ambition  to  the  heart's 

"  '  I  must  not  allow  this,'  cried  Tre- 
maine, '  of  a  man  whose  nind  wa*  only 
too  elegant  and  philosophic;  althoogh  so 
astoniehingly  able,  that  we  cannot  watt' 
der  [be  world  had  claim*  upon  faim.' 

"  '  Iliat  I  should  forgive,'  returned 
Evelyn,  "  if  it  was  not  for  Uii*  ■StetUion, 
which  even  Swift  laughed  at,  m  mock  u 
be  dared.' 

"  ■  Swift  laugh  at  BoUngbroke  V 

"  '  He  at  least  tells  Pope,  (whom  my 
Lord  had  moat  charmingly  gulled  in  more 
things  than  this,)  "  I  have  no  very  strong 
faith  in  you  pretenders  to  retirement; 
you  have  not  gone  through  good  or  bad 
fortune  enough  to  go  into  a  comer  and 
form  conclusions  deeon/empfu  miiufi."  So 
much,  then,  for  your  retired  poet;  but 
the  best  ia,  Bolingbroke  returns  the 
charge,  and  says  both  to  SwiR  and  Pope, 
"  if  you  despised  the  world  aa  much  as 
you  pretend,  you  would  not  be  so  angry 
with  it."  Thus  this  gnud  triumvirate 
imposed  upon  one  taotber ;  praised,  and 
were  nnbappy  in  their  retreat ;  gronling 
at  the  world,  yet  not  aUe  to  live  out  I^ 
ib' 

"  '  Come,  then,'  said  Tremune,  '  I 
will  give  you  a  minister,  whc^  if  any  one 
did  prefer  philosophy  in  retirement  to  ■ 
silly  ambition,  waa  certainly  Che  nuui.' 

'' '  I  long  to  know  him,'  cried  £ve> 
lyn. 

"  ■  Sir  Vitliam  Temple !' 

"  ■  He  wa*  most  like  it,'  ob*en>ed 
Evelyn,  '  but  I  doubt  whether  even  bt 
comes  up  to  your  proof ;  for,  from  neee*. 
sity,  he  was  always  called  back  before  he 
Lad  tried  the  experiment   As  to  the  ge- 
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nenlityy  a  ftatesman  flings  op  in  a  pet, 
•nd  flief  to  solitude  for  relief;  and  for  a 
little  while  be  finds  it' 

** '  And  why  not  for  a  great  while  ?* 

**  *  Because  it  is  relief  only  so  long  as 
he  is  under  the  stings  of  resentment,  or 
while  he  thinks  he  is  missed.  When  his 
disgust  subsides,  or  be  finds  himself  for- 
gotten, he  gets  tired  of  venting  reproaches 
to  his  trees  on  the  ingratitude  of  the 
world,  which  reproaches  the  world  does 
not  care  a  farthing  about.' 

**  You  are  alluding  to  Walpole,*  said 
Tramaine. 

**  *  I  am,  and  to  his  celebrated  letter, 
supposed  to  prove  a  roost  philosophical 
love  of  retirement.  **  My  flatterers  here,' ' 
says  he,  '*  are  all  mutes.  The  oaks,  the 
beeches,  the  chesnuts  seem  to  contend 
which  best  shall  please  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor.  They  cannot  deceive,  they  will 
not  lie."  I  quite  agree  with  his  biogra- 
pher. Coze,  that  this  indicates  the  very 
hankering  after  the  world,  which  he  wish- 
ad  himself  and  the  world  to  believe  he 
was  without.'* 

*'  'I  will  not  be  bound,*  cried  Treroaine, 
*  by  the  example  of  expelled  placemen, 
who,  fixing  their  happiness  on  the  smile 
6f  human  beings  like  themselves,  deserve 
ttll  the  mortifications  they  get.  D'Ar- 
genson,  for  example^  who  whined  and 
sobbed  in  banishment,  at  Les  Ormes,f 
or  even  Lord  Chatham,  who,  when  he 
quarrelled  with  the  King,  or  any  of  his 
brother  politicians,  used  to  fly  to  Hayes, 
In  the  mere  hope  of  being  brought,  bock 
again.     Such  ministers  as  these  have 


ittle  to  do  with  real  philoiopbyy  and  I 
refuse  your  authority.' 

" '  Let  me  give  you  ministers  more  to 
your  taste,'  cried  Evelyn. 

**  *  If  you  can,'  said  Tremaine. 

« « Sir  William  Wyndham,  Che  great 
Pulteney,  and  lastly,  the  great  Fox^'  re> 
plied  the  Doctor. 

*'  *  Fox  ?'  exclaimed  Tremaine. 

*<  <  Even  so ;  for  the  noctes  aenaijme 
atticic  would  not  have  been  sought  at  St 
Anne's  Hill,  with  such  apparent  gust, 
had  he  not  thought  to  mark  his  resent- 
ment against  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  would  not  be  swayed  by  him  into  a 
secession.  The  measure  bad  been  tried 
some  sixty  years  before,  by  Sir  William 
Wyndham,  and  laughed  at.' 

*<  <  You  are  prejudiced,'  said  Tremaine, 
*  and  cannot  seriously  think  Mr  Fox  did 
not  love  his  retreat.' 

«  *  That  I  do  not  say,' j:  returned  Eve- 
lyn, *  I  only  mean  to  show  that  a  patriot 
and  a  minister,  whatever  they  may  be  call- 
ed, arc  pretty  much  the  same  thing,  and 
that  the  patriot  man  may  fly  off  in  a  pet 
to  solitude  as  well  as  the  minister  man. 
Both  Mr  Fox  and  Lord  Bath  came  back 
when  they  thought  they  should  succeed, 
in  the  same  manner  as  Lord  Chatham  and 
Lord  Temple ;  nay,  I  question  if  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple  himself  did  not  enjoy  his 
Sheen  and  his  Moor  Park  the  more  from 
the  frequent  calls  that  were  made  upon 
him  to  leave  them.  To  pursue  our  sub- 
ject,' continued  Evelyn,  perceiving  his 
friend  was  not  disposed  to  reply,  *  one 
lover  quarrels  with  his  mistress,  be  flies 


*  upon  this  8uli)cct  the  reader  win  not  fail  to  remember  Horace  Walpole's  account  of  the  retiro- 
ment  of  that  illustrious  statesman,  the  Duke  of  NewoMtle.  His  grace  reUrcd  to  Claremont,  wh«re. 
for  about  a  fortnight,  he  playecl  at  being  a  country  gmtleman.  Guns  and  green  froclu  were  bought 
and  at  past  rixty  he  afTectcd  to  turn  si>ortsnum ;  but  getting  wet  in  his  feet,  he  hurried  txick  to  Loi^oa 
In  a  flight,  and  his  country  was  once  more  Messed  mfh  his  assistance. 

t  To  a  philosof^her,  or  even  a  oourUcr,  there  is  not  a  more  useful  lesson,  or  more  interesting  pieturc, 
than  this  poor  man  exhibits,  as  drawn  by  Marmontel,  relating  merely  to  what  he  saw  and  heard. 
"Oh!  mcs  enfons,"  savs  he,  *' quelle maiadie incurabia  que ceile  de  rambition  !  quelle trlstcsae que 
edle  de  la  irle  d'un  ministro  disgraciv  I  En  me  promenant  avoc  lui  dans  ses  jardins,  yapperptis  d« 
kdn  unc  statue  de  marbre ;  Je  lui  demandai  ce  que  c'^toit  ?" — *'  Ccst,  me  dit-il,  cc  quo  je  n'ai  plus  Ic 
courage  de  regarder ;"  et  en  nous  d^umant,  **  Ah  I  Marmontel,  si  vous  savies  de  quelle  c^le  je  I'ai 
wuvi  t  si  vous  ULvicx  combicD  de  fbis  il  m'avoit  assure  que  nous  paaserions  notres  vies  ensemble,  et  que 
Je  n'avois  pas  un  mellleur  ami  quo  hii  I  Voila  les  proiucsaes  des  rois  I  voila  leur  amiti^  I  et  en  disant 
ces  roots  ses  yeux  remplirent  des  larmes.**  He  then  (sad  employment  for  his  woxmded  spirit .')  showed 
Marmontel  tne  pictures  of  various  battles.  In  which  he  had  stood  on  the  same  spot  with  the  king,  and 
In  one  of  which,  when  he  had  reason  to  fear  his  son  was  killed,  Louis  had  shown  him  great  sympattay. 
But  oh,  wretched  change  I  "  Itien,**  continued  d'Argenson,  '*  rien  de  moi  te  touchc  plus  r*  After  thiii^ 
he  fen  with  his  head  uxxm  the  bosom  of  his  daughter-in-law,  whidi  he  watered  with  nis  tears. — Mtei. 
Marmontel,  torn  III.  p.  18.  Distreuing  and  degrading  picture  of  human  weakness  under  the  proa- 
trations  of  ill-rrgulatcd  ambition ;  a  slave  to  unworthy  greatness  1  Wc  blush  for  the  Frenchman^  and 
should  for  an  Englishman  under  the  same  circumstances  ;  only  there  is  this  (lifTcrcncc  between  them. 
that  the  E^Iishman  can  only  bo  displaced,  not  disgraced  i  for  he  can  always  flv  to  an  opposition  bench 
in  Parliament.  I  have  been  at  Les  Ormcs,  and  saw  these  batUc  pieces,  but  aid  not  tnen  know  what 
rooollections  they  had  prompted ;  more  cruel  to  a  disappointed  ambiHeux  than  the  deaths  they  com- 
memorated. ^ 

%  He  would  have  been  wrong  if  he  had  sud  it,  for  thoac  who  knew  Mr  Fox  best,  knew  how  sincere 
were  his  enjoyments  at  8t  Anne's  HilL  Those  who  did  not  know  him,  may  read  Trotter's  amnaing 
aeeount  of  nim  there  for  the  proof.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  his  geraniums,  and  used  to  boast  <? 
them  to  Lord  Sldmouth,  when  speaker,  and  could  always  return  to  the  subiject  of  them  with  soothed 
interest,  amidst  the  most  violent  storms  of  party  ragcu  lie  had  ne^'cr  been  more  furious  than  one  day 
in  haranguing  in  Palace  Yard,  on  what  was  called  the  gagging  bills.  Half  an  hour  afterwards  he  came 
to  the  houte,  recking  fhim  the  mob.  and  went  up  to  the  speaker,  who  expected  some  violent  moHoa. 
to  tell  him  how  sorry  he  was  tJiat  his  gcxamumi  Vtomo  cultingi  of  which  he  bad  promised  him)  bad 
ffcca  blighted  Mt  ?t  Amc^t  li ilL— Ec 
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to  bit  countiy  leit,  and  finds  pUuiui 
■buiiBK  her  to  the  wind*;  another 
bkppr  ia  her  affection,  Iiut 
p>p>ioterpoie*difIknUiei  ;hefiieatoo,iD 
order  the  better  to  pUn,  in  aoUtude,  Low 
to  oTereome  tM  Hid  diffieultiea,  and 
meintime  carves  her  name  on  the  bark, 
nnd  mako  Terses  under  all  the  trees  in 
Ui«  neighbourhood.  Both  ft  nd  relief  fbl 
a  time,  beeaase  bolh  in  fact  are  engaged 
in  their  (avonrite  occupation  -.  but  (he 
cTtrag^  finds  soon,  that  bii  nilkineat  1«  no 
revenge  ;  and  the  6am  mW,  that  being 
idle  will  not  please  papa ;  to  tlie  solitude 
become)  irksome  to  both,  and  Is  glodlj 
abandoned.' 

" '  Papa  understands  the  thing  at  least,' 
•aid  Georgina  laughing;  '  I  hope  not  by 
eiperience.' 

"  *  Ei^icrience  is  the  best  mistress,* 
replied  Evelyn,  '  and  I  certainly  recollect 
many  a  retirement  to  a  boose  in  •  wood, 
in  order  to  ascettain  better  than  I  thought 
I  could  firom  heitelf,  wiicther your  mother 
loved  me  or  not.  Those  solitadcs  were 
cliaiBiing,  but  short ;  I  bad  other*  of  a 
longer  duration,  and  perhi^s  ftom  better 
iBOtivea.' 

"  •  I  did  not  know  you  were  such  a 
disciple,'  Mud  Tremaine. 

•"Oil yes,"  returned  the  Doctor,  '  I 
bave  often  shut  myself  up.' 

**  '  The  occasion  ?'  asked  Tremaine. 

*  '  V/by,  wisdom's  self,  you  know, 

'OftnluaiwHtnt 


n  and  LcU  inni  her  iiinfK 

"  '  But  seriously,  it  was  to  recover  the 
b«nt  of  mj  mind — I  may  even  say  of  my 
rirtue — wfaen  I  bad  been  sadly  dissipated, 
BS I  too  often  waa,  and  wbeti  eaae,  serious, 
nen,  books,and  retired  devotion,  becamo  ' 
abaolutely  necessary  for  my  purpose.' 

"  Ooorgina  toolc  her  ratha"*  hand. 

"  <  An  anchoret,  I  protest !'  cried  IVe- 
maioe:  '  bad  you  lived  in  the  fifth  centu- 
ry, we  tboold  bave  bad  you  in  tile  desert ' 

" '  Indeed  you  woidd  not,'  returned 
Evelyn,  '  for,  having  accomplished  my 
porpOM  by  restoring  reflection,  or  by  re- 
corering  the  atudiea  I  wa*  near  apoa 
loriog,  (in  ficfiMigc,  peibapa.  Cor  an 
Open  dance,)  I  aigtaed  again  (or  a  eom- 
municalion  with  my  species ;  and,  indeed, 
often  felt  thankfiil  to  join  the  supper 
conversHion  of  the  people  with  whom  I 
lived.' 

"  '  And  who  were  they?'  aiked  l>e- 

"  ■  A  mete  woodmaa  and  bis  wife,' 
and  Eveljn,  '  wtMaa  lo^  wa*  a  mile 
ilitTint  Ihnn  aU  other  bautatloiu^  cixcept 
of  nUita  and  tame  phcMant^  and  wboie 


"  ■  I  have  heard,  indeed,'  laid  Tre- 
maine,'of  being  "as  melandioly  at  a  lodge 
in  a  warren,"  Init  knew  not  how  practi- 
cally true  ibe  simile  was.  Yet  you  did 
this  often  ?' 

"  '  1  did,  and  may  venture  to  say  I  waa 
almys  the  better  for  it.  Msny,  at  leaat, 
are  tlie  subjects  I  examined,  both  in  Itte- 
raturc  and  morals,  in  these  (emporary  re- 
treats, and  the  woodman's  bouse  was  to 

•  UIU  mo  nddcDtii  ifEUi.' 

"  '  Your  picture  is  at  least  prettj,' 
said  Treinaine,  ■  and  I  only  wonder  yoni 
secession  from  tlie  world  wa*  not  of  long^ 
er  continuance.' 

" '  There  was  no  occasion  for  11;'  re- 
turned Evelyn, '  for  I  was  not  under  any 
great  disgust,  like  Ilmon ;  nor  bad  I  bad 
a  disappointment  to  madness,  like  C^ 
millo;  nor  was  I  under  the  influence  of 
religious  melancholy,  like  Jerome.  I 
simply  wished  to  think,  and  to  examine 
myaeif  at  leiiure,  which  I  could  not  do  in 
a  crowd  ;  and  when  1  Lad  done  this,  I 
returned  to  the  woHd.'  " 

The  tone  of.  all  this,  is,  we  think, 
aeeeSingly  graceful,  and  envy  no  one 
who  wotild  turn  hastily  over  Budi 
pages  in  the  hope  of  a  iccnc.  We  now 
give  the  promised  important  Inter- 
new  between  Tremaine  and  Geornna, 
dreaded  in  proipectu  by  them  both. 

''  Never  were  two  people  who  loved,  ot 
did  not  love  one  another,  so  disconeened 
al  being  left  alone  togdlicr,  a*  Tiemaine 
and  Oeorgina. 

"  Her  father's  quitting  the  toom  seem- 
ed to  plunge  her  into  a  difficulty,  from 
vhirh  slje  could  only  be  relieved  by  quit- 
tiag  it  too ;  and  thts  perhaps  she  would 
actually  have  done,  had  not  Xreniaioe  ga- 
thered courwe  to  seal hitnself  dose  by  her; 
and  idring  het  liand  with  that  one  of  hia 
which  was  iiee,  bi 


'My 


1,'isid  be, 'nif- 


fbr  the  but  time.     WouU  to 
add  to  it,  my  own  Ueorgina.* 

"  Georgina  left  her  paative  band  in  liis. 

"  *  Youi  eieellenl  lather  has,  I  believe, 
related  to  you  the  conTination  I  had  with 
him  in  that  eroitful  morning  of  yestCT' 
day.' 

"  <  It  waa  indeed  eventfiil.'  said  Gear- 
^■,  looking  at  hia  wounded  hand  i  ■  and 
you  tnust  have  Ihon^t  ma  ihaniefiiDy  ui^ 
gnieftil,  not  even  yet  to  haira  inqniiad  af- 
ter the  hand  that  to  Undli  •»««&  oi*.' 
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thought  not  of  that  when  I  caUed  the  morn- 
ing eventful :  I  was  more  selfish.  I  re- 
ferred to  what  was  of  far  more  consequence 
than  this  trifling  accident — I  alluded  to 
my  hearths  best  secret ;  which,  however  con- 
scious of  it,  I  believe  nothing  would  have 
torn  from  me,  but  the  fear  (groundless  as 
it  has  turned  out)  of  a  younger  and  more 
suitable  competitor  for  Miss  Eveljm's  fa- 
vour :  for,  believe  me,  I  thought  that  fa- 
vour a  treasure  far  too  rich  for  me — In- 
deed, it  is  the  dearest  treasure  under  hea- 
ven.* 

''  Georgina  felt  these  words  in  her  very 
heart,  over  which  they  shed  a  sweetness 
that  was  delicious,  spite  of  all  the  disap- 
pointment which  she  feared  might  await 
ner.  It  was  perhaps  this  very  sweetness 
that  deprived  her  of  the  ability  either  of 
answering  or  of  withdrawing  the  hand, 
which  still  remained  in  the  possession  of 
Tremaine :  resting  the  other,  therefore,  on 
.  the  back  of  her  chair,  she  leaned  her  cheek 
upon  it,  and  covered  her  eyes  with  its  pret- 
ty fingers.  She  thus  seemed  all  ear,  and 
waited  for  him  to  go  on. 

•* '  It  is  most  true,'  continued  he,  '  that 
when  I  surveyed  your  lovely  beauty,  join- 
ed to  a  goodness  and  good  sense,  an  inno- 
oency  as  well  as  elegance  of  mind,  such  as 
I  never  saw  equalled,  I  thought  you  would 
be  the  last  best  gift  of  heaven  to  him  who 
might  eventually  gain  you.  To  win,  to  ob- 
tain so  invaluable  a  blessing,  was  the  dif- 
ficulty ;  and  when  I  considered  myself—I 
despaired.* 

''  He  paused ;  and  Georgina  could  an- 
swer nothing  with  her  lips ;  but  a  slight, 
involuntaiy ,  and  momentary,  but  still  per- 
ceptible return  to  the  pressure  of  his  hand, 
seemed  to  ask  him  why  he  despaired. 

"  *  In  many  things,*  pursued  he,  *  I 
thought  we  were  alike — in  many  I  wished, 
and  in  some  I  hoped  we  might  be  so. 
You  opened  my  eyes,  even  more  than  your 
father,  to  my  defects ;  and  my  days,  from 
having  been  a  burthen  to  me,  ran  on  with 
a  sweetness,  a  lightness,  such  as  I  never 
knew  till  I  knew  you.* 

^'  Georgina  was  more  and  more  penetra- 
ted. 

**  *  My  proximity  to  you,'  continued  he, 
«  on  all  occasions,  left  me  no  doubt  to  what 
this  was  owing ;  and  my  heart  daily  and 
momentarily  fdt  that  you  alone  were  the 
cause  of  it.* 

'*  Georgina  whispered  rather  than  said, 
he  was  a  great  deal  too  good ;  but,  affect- 
ed by  all  Uiis  avowal  of  his  admiration  and 
his  tenderness,  a  tear  trickled  through  the 
fingers  that  still  covered  her  eyes,  which, 
devouring  her  as  he  did  with  his,  he  could 
not  fail  to  perceive.  - 

'*  His  heart  dilated  with  joy ;  and  a  de- 
licious hope,  which  can  be  imagined  only 
hy  those  who  have  felt  it,  seemed  to  take 
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possession  of  him,  spite  of  all  £Tel7n*li 
prognostics. 

** '  Yes,*  continued  he,  '  I  could  have 
no  doubt  who  and  wluit  was  the  sweet  ano« 
dyne  to  the  canker  which  consumed  me^ 
out  of  humour  with  myself,  with  mankind, 
and  particularly  1  fear  with  wonienkiDd, 
until  my  sweet  and  lovely  neighbour  re- 
deemed the  whole  sex,  by  convincing  me  I 
was  wrong. 

^^  *  How  deeply  (suspecting  no  danger  or 
disappointment,  where  I  knew  not  at  first 
that  I  had  presumed  to  form  a  hope,)  bow 
deeply  did  I  drink  of  this  comfort,  till  my 
senses  were  overcome ;  and  I  have  waked 
only  to  greater  and  more  lasting  misery 
than  before.* 

**  •  Oh !  Mr  Tremwne,*  said  Georgina, 

now  finding  her  voice,  *•  why  all  this  ? 

what  can  your  meaning  be  ?* 

^'  She  stopt ;  and  he  instantly  replied, 
'  My  meaning  is,  Georgina,  that  I  cannot 
be  the  coxcomb  to  presume,  that  witli  such 
disparity  of  years  between  us,  the  friend 
and  school  companion  of  your  fiither,  I 
could  ever  obtain  more  than  your  esteem* 
To  inspire  you  with  those  sentiments,  that 
warmth  and  eagerness  of  affection,  which 
yet  I  should  be  fool  enough  to  look  for  in 
the  person  I  sought  for  my  heart*s  com- 
panion— to  do  this,  I  should  despair.' 

*^  *  Oh  !  if  that  were  all  !*  exclaimed 
Georgina,  while  a  stifled  sigh,  amounting 
even  to  sobbing,  prevented  her  from  going 
on. 

^' '  In  my  turn,  my  dear  Georgina,*  said 
Tremaine,  ^  let  me  ask  what  can  your 
meaning  be  ?' 

^^  *  .^as  !*  answered  Georgina,  gather- 
ing strength  and  fortitude  to  proceed  with 
her  purpose, '  how  little  would  the  dispa- 
rity you  talk  of  be,  in  my  eyes,  if  there  were 
no  other  cruel  disagreement  between  us  !* 

^'*  I  will  not  idfect  to  misunderstand 
jou,*  replied  Tremaine,  ^  for  I  have  ga- 
thered all  from  your  father ;  but  tell  me, 
sweet  girl,  is  it  possible  I  have  heard  aright, 
and  from  your  own  lips — is  it  possible,  (I 
beseech  you  to  bless  me  a^in  with  the  as- 
surance, if  true,)  is  it  possible  that  I  could 
really  aspire  to  your  love,  were  all  these 
disagreements,  which  you  call  so  cmd,  re- 
moved P' 

**  Georgina  immediately  became  again 
abashed,  and  returning  to  her  former  po. 
sition,  only  covering  her  face  still  more 
with  her  hand,  she  asked,  in  a  hesitating 
subdued  voice, 

^^ '  Does  my  present  behaviour  shew  that 
Mr  Tremaine*s  attentions  can  be  unwel- 
come to  me  ?* 

*^  Tremame*8  whole  frame  became  at 
these  words  inflated  with  a  joy  which  his 
life  had  never  known.  He  raised  her  hand 
to  his  lips,  and  was  very  near  throwing 
himself  at  her  feet,  when  he  exclaimed, 


18S5.3 
"  ■  Then  all 
'  cMnpIiihed,  tor 

"  *  Stop,'  laid  Oeo^iu,  Mining  *1I 
her  decinon,  and  disengagirg  henelT  from 
Ml  aiiDS  t  *  wc  muit  not  go  an  tfana. 
Would  to  heaTcn  the  difGcaliiea  jon  speak 
of  were  ttaUf  nothing  1  But  mj  father 
has  told  f  ou,  and  I  confirra  eveij  word  he 
has  uid,  Ihit  if  the  tendemos  jou  have 

than  I  own  it  ii,  it  would  be  irapoadble  to 
grali^  yaur  wishes,  or  mj  own,  while  ymi 
think  of  the  most  sacred,  most  awful  things, 
as  I  fear  you  do.' 

"  '  What,'  asked  Treniaine,  mouniful- 
Ifi  '  has  your  father  represented  of  tnj 

"  *  Atu  I  T  fear  he  is  too  accurate  to 
have  miiundeistuod,  and  is  loo  juil  to  mii- 
Tepraent  (hem  :  and  we  lament,  if  I  may 
presume  10  join  myself  with  hiin  on  men 
an  Dccasion,  what  he  calls  the  ruin  of  a 
mind  as  to  sacred  things,  too  noble,  in  tt«~ 
lytliing  clie,  not  to  inspire  every  one  with 
rac  binccrnt  ateem.' 

"  ■  Has  he,  then,  related  no  particti- 
lan?" 

"  '  Oh !  ye» !  but,  I  beseech  you,  spare 
the  torrowftil  ncoount.  To  think  thst  yon 
own  no  providence,  no  care  of  the  Almigh- 
ty here,  and  still  less  hereafter,  fills  me 
',  only  to  be  equalled  by  the 
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"  *  Am  I,  then,  an  object  of  hoiror  to 
you,  Gcorgina?* 

**  '  The  Almighty  knows  my  wretdied- 
ness  in  using  the  word,'  rtturnrd  Oeorgi. 
na :  '  I  would  saj  nlher  my  tenor,  my 
grief—but  whatever  tt  be,  it  is  sostrong,  Istt 
the  guide  of  my  mind,  ai  well  as  the  maa. 
ter  of  my  heart,  should  lead  me  into  laeh 
errors,  that  wm  my  affection  Hied  beyond 
.IT . .'t^  I  dwuld  dread,  and 


"  '  Noble  girl!' 
snrely  reasonable  as  noble,  and,  if  so 
hear  mt?' 


'  Oh  !  glully  ;  yes,  if  yon  will  en 

we  are  miitsJtau' 


e 


of  thinking  that  it  i 


you  who  do 


;^ 


"  Her  agitation,  from  mi 
and  tenderness,  here  became 

"  Tremaine  wns  inSnitely  moved  ;  hii 
love  was  only  mote  and  more  excited,  and 
had  he  not  been  probil;  itself,  he  was  ready 
to  have  fallen  at  her  (ca,  and  confessed  hjmi 
■elf,  as  to  religion,  of  aof  creed  she  would 
be  pleased  to  prescribe. 

"   But  he   am  probity  itself,  ant 
wholly  the  reverse  of  hypocrisy,     '  ~ 
have  gained  the  world^i  treasure, 
love-inspiring  girl,  he  would  not  hareu* 
snmed  it  for  a  moment. 

"  *  Oh  !  sweet  and  admirable  girl,'  he 
exclaimed,  '  sweet  ai  thy  youth,  and  ad. 
miraUe  as  thy  beauty,  how  shall  I  answer 
you  ao  aa  to  ^peasc  your  diitresa,  and 
yet  preaerre  my  own  diaracter  with  you 
for  the  honour  you  allow  me  ?  How  can 
I  show  you  the  fiankness  you  deserve, 
when  by  doing  so  T  proliably  destroy  my 
hope  of  you  tot  ever  7  Have  you  really 
consideTcd  this  matter  ?  is  your  reaolution 
flxed  ?  is  it  the  spontaneous  act  of  nmr 
deliberate  mind  ?  or  ii  it  your  tiiAtr't 
eouniel  that  sways  you,  not  your  Own  I' 

"  '  Oh,  ray  own,  my  own,' replied  QeDt- 
gina — '  for  were  it  even  posuble,  (which 
it  is  not,)  for  my  father  to  nave  cotmselled 
me  diffi^renlly,  such  is  my  horror — oh  I 
•xcuse  me  such  a  word— alas  t  (hat  ever  I 
should  apply  it  lo  DM  who  i      '  bci 

emotlens  prertottd  ^  liwi  finishhiB. 

Tot,  XVIJ. 


Tremaine  wss  severely  pushed,  in  hia 
turn.  Ilis  heart's  best  hope  hung  on  the 
answer  he  m^hl  choose  to  give  to  this  one 
question.  But  hia  truth  prenuled.  Re- 
covcnng,  therefore,  from  the  straggle,  he 
contented  hitpself  with  saying,  *  ofthis  wo 
will  talk  farther ;  at  present,  I  Only  wish 
to  obeerre  upon  your  fear  that  I  should 
lead  you  into  such  errors.  Whatever  my 
opinions,  (>nd  I  really  know  not  iliat  I 
have  beoi  cnrrectly  represented,)  think  not 
I  would  attempt  to  mislead  you,  or  lead 
you  at  all  I^  therefore,  the  most  perfect 
freedom  in  your  sentlmenu,  iminfincnced 
by  me  ;  if  the  moat  solemn  promise  to  ab- 
stain from  even  the  assertion  of  my  Own 
in  your  presmce ;  in  short,  a  sacred  com- 
pact, that  the  very  subject  shall  not  even 
be  mentioned  between  us; — if  this  can  fat- 
sure  your  peace,  and  deliver  you  fima 
your  fears,  by  the  honour  you  are  so  kind 
a*  to  asciibe  to  me,  I  swear  to  adhere  to 
such  a  promise  in  all  the  amplitude  you 
can  possibly  prescribe.  One  exception, 
inde^,  I  possibly  might  osb  of  my  Qeor- 
mna,  and  that  is,  that  I  might  bo  mysdf 
her  pupil,  until  her  innocent  nature  had  M 
putined  mine,  as  at  least  to  leave  no  hin- 


blesaed,  and  should  our  m 
number  of  those  iniereited,  I  would  leave 
them  all  to  the  direction  and  tutorage  of 
him  in  wbnn  my  Oeorpna  would  moM 
confide — that  excellent  and  pious  man  from 
whom  she  herself  derives  her  prindplei,  aa 
her  Irirth.' 

*'  A  proposal  so  congenial  to  her  every 
feeling,  soogreeable  to  her  wishes,  so  sooth- 
ing to  her  fears,  so  flattering  to  her  hopes, 
so  encouraging  lo  all  her  prei_ 
made  the  moat  vivid  and  visible  li 


powered  her  whole  purpose  at  onee.  Nor 
would,  pertiapa,  the  most  vlrtuouB,  the 
most  pious,  have  blamed,  or  at  Ico&t  refu- 
sed to  have  excused  her,  had  ahe  yielded  lo 
terms  so  ddiohtful  to  her  heart. 

"  '  Oh  I  Mr  Tremaine,'  ahit  v«^«A^'ai 

lime  (1»  w***  Ttta*  vft  *» -wofli,  *■  *»  « 
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thus  use  yoar  power  over  the  heart  who^e 
secret  you  h«ye  snrprifted.  Tempt  not,  I 
inrplore  yoo,  the  aiection  I  have  owned. 
Mod  newer  will  deny.  Rather  assert  tlie 
{generosity  that  belongs  to  you—uhat  dis- 
tinguishes  you,  I  should  say,  from  all 
other  men  wbatever^^ind  assist  a  poor 
weak  creature,  struggling  to  do  what  is 
right ; — assist  ha  against  herself  !* 

*'  ^  Ah  !  dearest  Qeorgina,'  replied  Tre- 
nune,  *•  what  an  appeal  do  ^ou  make ! 
and  how  could  I  withstand  it,  if  really 
there  were  anything  wrong  or  unreason- 
able in  my  proposal  ?  But  why  8hock  me 
by  the  supposition,  that  I  would  tempt 
that  purest  of  hearts  to  anything  against 
itself?  Why  imagine  that  I,  who  would 
lay  down  my  life  to  preserve  any  one  of 
vour  principles,  on  which  your  honour  or 
happiness  depended,  would,  for  a  selfish 
purpose,  seek  to  seduce  those  principles,  or 
weaKen  the  resolution  that  guarded  them  ? 
Be  more  just  to  the  man  wnom  you  have 
so  exalted  by  your  dear,  your  delicious 
confession.* 

^*  *  Oh !  talk  not  to  mc  thus,*  answered 
Oeorgina. — *  You  task  my  weakness  to 
withstand  what  you  know  to  be  your 
strength,  and  which  nothing  but  Heaven, 
in  whose  causo  I  feel  I  am  a  sacrifice,  can 
enable  me  to  resist, — if  indeed  1  can  resist 
itr 

''  Tremaine  saw  all  his  advantage  elici- 
ted by  the  frankness  of  this  speech,  and  to 
his  eternal  honour  let  it  be  recorded,  that 
he  did  not  push  it  in  the  moment  when 
perhaps  tlie  victory  would  have  been  his. 

'*  Reflecting  an  instant,  he  took  her 
hand  once  more,  and  with  the  elevation 
that  was  at  times  peculiar  to  him,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  calmness  proceeding  from 
the  sincerity  of  his  purpose,  ^  My  soft,  yet 
noble  girl,*  said  he,  ^  no  appeal  of  this  sort 
ooakl  ever  be  made  to  me  in  vain,  even  if 
I  were  not,  as  I  am,  penetrated  with  gra- 
titude for  your  kindness,  and  admiration  at 
the  honesty  which  has  disdained  to  conceal 
it.  Let  me  not  therefore  endeavour  to  push 
you  when  oiF  your  guard,  or  surprise  you 
into  promises  whicli  your  reason  may  here* 
after  repent  To  avoid  all  this,  and  remove, 
indeed,  from  myself  a  temptation  I  cannot 
withstand,  allow  me  to  propose  a  reference 
of  my  offer  to  your  father.  In  liis  hands 
even  the  dear  prejudices  of  your  heart  in 
my  favour  will  surdy  be  safe,  and  should 
he  decide  for  me,  you  cannot  liave  a  fear.' 

^^  Georgina  was  penetrated  to  her  heart 
at  this  honourable  conduct.  She  looked  at 
Tremaine  with  a  confidence  she  had  never 
ventured  upon  before.  Her  eyes  fixed 
themselves  upon  him  with  an  expression  of 
afibction,  indeed,  but  so  mingled  with  re- 
spect, that  it  amounted  to  little  short  of 
veneration.  It  is  very  certain  that  the 
world  did  not  seem  to  her  (with  all  his  er- 
^ms)  ever  to  bare  contained  a  being  Uko 
tbepnton  wbo  then,  stood  before  her. 


'*  She  could  only  ejaculate  that  he 
the  most  generous  oi  friends,  and  that  abe 
accepted  the  proposal.  Nor  could  she  deny 
herKelf  to  the  fond  embrace  on  whidi  he 
now  for  the  first  time  ventured  ;  a  ratifi- 
cation, as  he  hoped,  of  a  compact  which 
would  render  them  all  in  all  to  each  other. 

'^  Agitated  and  unnerved  beyond  every 
thing  she  had  before  experienced  in  her 
life,  Cveorgioa  broke  from  hia  anna,  yet 
with  a  softness  whidi  only  made  her  ten 
thousand  times  more  his  than  ever.  She 
entreated  for  time  and  opportunity -to  coin- 
pose  herself. 

*'  '  It  will  do  me  good,*  said  she,  '  to 
be  alone  for  a  little  while,  to  recall  my 
tcattered  senses,  which  I  seem  to  have  lost. 
Heaven  know%  1  little  thought  to  have 
seen  this  hour.  It  has  been  a  bitter  one  to 
me.' 

«^  '  It  has  been  bitter,*  said  Tremaine, 
'  and  yet  tliere  have  been  things  in  it  that 
have  made  it  the  sweetest  of  my  life.  May 
I  not  hope  that  this  sentiment  is  in  sonse 
degree  participated  by  my  adored  friend  ?' 

^^  The  words  were  gratifying  to  Geor- 
gina, yti  she  gave  a  deep  si^,  and  loosen, 
ug  her  hand  from  his,  and  repeating  that 
what  she  had  confessed  she  never  would 
deny,  she  said  it  was  absolutely  nooeiaarj 
for  Iter  to  be  alone. 

'' '  Here,*  added  slie,  *  I  am  really  too 
much  in  tlie  power  of  my  feelings.' 

*'  Tremaine,  resjiccting  her  as  usual, 
told  her  she  could  not  express  a  wish  that 
was  not  a  command  to  him ;  and  raising 
her  hand  to  his  lips,  which  she  showed  no 
disposition  to  oppose,  he  allowed  her  to 
retire. 

'^  In  point  of  fact,  he  had  himself  almost 
the  same  necessity  for  solitude,  if  not  to 
recover  himself,  at  least  to  deliberate  what 
course  to  pursue.    His  first  purpose,  which 

•to  seek  his  friend,  and  lay  his  proposal 
IB  him,  he  checked.  It  is  impossible 
Im  to  agree  to  it,  thought  he,  and  then 
what  becomes  of  this  situauon,  which,  with 
all  its  uncertainties,  so  deliglits  me,  that 
my  senses  are  giddy  with  the  thought  of 
it  I 

'*  In  truth,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
though  nothing  was  less  determinate  than 
his  prospect,  diere  was  no  moment  of  his 
life  that  had  ever  appeared  so  delicious  to 
him.  Such  is  always  the  efl^cct,  when  we 
love,  of  the  first  avowal  tliat  our  love  is 
returned.  Dreading  to  lose  it,  Tremaine 
became  absolutely  afraid  to  meet  the  friend 
whom  he  at  first  so  resolutely  intended  to 
seek.  He  was  but  a  few  paces  off*,  for  Tre- 
maine had  seen  him  loitering  within  calls 
during  liis  conference  with  Georgina ;  yet 
his  heart  sank,  when  his  mind  indined  him 
to  join  Bvdyn  in  the  garden.  Longing 
tlierefore  to  be  alone,  to  hug  liimsdf  as  it 
were  in  the  thought  that  he  was  beloved  by 
her  ^  whom  alone  of  all  the  world  he  tliought 
wonk  Vma%^  tni  ^\gidBa&%>Mi^d«k  ^  time 


hiMiilf  mot  dowlj  ibM  fat     UMt  wbidi  (bey  pmrat  to  the  a 

dMw,  iiioriatowawiMAv     Mr  ofthepapBkr«thor  of  Ihuw 


In  amid  DM  niDfin  Nrne  dww  MVMidi 
ihe  Mbe*  of  Oh  adaNd  ar&  bwt_te 

JUi^  ihnuik  fct  dw  UMMM  ftcK  Ui  nr- 
fOM,  and  oniNk^  Ui  banM  to  Mfew  UB, 
wok  tIuKMdaafiMtwUta«ii(uk> 

"  Ai  he pM«d  up  the  r  ~    -->--'-' 

ID  dKluiue,lw  coul' 
to  Uk«  a  Tieti  of  w^ 
ietra  Hun  erci  id  him.  Geo^ink'a  chaia- 
bn  «M  in  ihit  l^mt,  ud  u  tba  wiDdo*  M 
tlut  manicM,  lediniog  with  her  haul  on 
fan  hand,  and  ibowiag  tta*  ^liUat,  and 
Dioat  frnixtal  urn  in  the  vorld— J>a  bAlid 
GanpDt  hcnelf. 

"  Theii  lurpnu  wu  niutuallj  pmt  at 
■Ming  each  oiher  tgtia.  "*r^"**T  fai 
|nrticular ;  and  he  nmld  not  help  relUTB- 
ing,  if  only  to  appriic  bef  of  hi*  micniioa 
to  pan  an  uour  or  tiro  at  borne,  tlitt  wUdi 
be  would  haie  tbe  botMHir  of  waldng  opoa 
ber  again.  She  bowed  u«d  IttHcd  bvhaad, 
with  the  grate  that  alwayi  m  '  "' 


he  lurti  to  gire  aod  i 
pntotiof  then- ' 


till  modem  novda,  then 
b  alMniduice  af  atoek  matoUL  MM 
the  MboHiBate  diwaeien  ut,  in  htt, 
of  tUi  dnt,— iMitb%  cu  be  Mn 
tiito  dun  ibe  hului,  vsleti,  hi— i. 
IccMien,  retlKd  ^intet^  Ae.&c.  te. 
ofTAmiine.  But  T^eu^oe  himidf, 
STdyn,  end  Gcon^,  ue  three  di^ 
racten  fiurlj  entitled  to  the  praiie  of 
novelty.  Tbefintind  the  last  of  them 
to  that  of  csqnialte  aod  origliul  te&- 
ehy. 

Ob  the  wbele,  we  can  have  DO  doubt 
diet  tUa  weifc  will  enjejr  a  laMiiig,  U 
not  a  nohf  popnlarlt;,  and  nnqiie^ 
tfamaUy  took  ferwvd  with  high  hc^ 
aad  Intareat  to  the  ftittire  exeitioiu  of 


d^g  wUA 


now  infomied  ibem. 

A  great  deal  of  mia«7  fUlom  tkk 
acene ;  bnt  ea  no  novel-iiader  caa  be 
at  any  great  loea  to  giuae  vhat  tbeaad 
ofall'tbia  ia,  we  Bb^  Uhe  laan  to  i^ 
nothing  of  tbe  third  *ohuM  ef  Tl»* 
maiiie,  except,  indeed,  that  tern  novaL* 
readen  niU  find  in  the  bulk  cf  It  ivfaat 
the;  expect,  and  that  no  cme  will  fin^ 
in  any  part  of  it,  anything  which  ha 
wm  not  be  fi:re«tly  the  bettofte  md> 
ing.  In  truth,  wecouldnotqaetefton 
the  Tolume  at  all,  onleat  we  qvelad  t» 
«  veiy  great  exleut ;  and  aa  to  gijj|^ 
an^  idea  of  iti  oontenta  wiibout^^p 
tation,  that  it  quite  impoaaibick   ^^^ 

CThe  grealei  part  eandna  sf  £»■ 
Iwuea  on  religion  and  ■o«ptiet«B> 
Taej  are  in  general  ably  and  admins 
blj  writtoijDut  wethukoorewt^ 
bnter  quite  right  in  not.  meddling  wMi 
thou.  We  ahonld,  boiwmer,  M  legf 
glad  loMetbemafbPof  tbMB  talMi 
up  in  a  aepantto  pqwr— C.  N<3 

lliere  are  many  epiwdea  leUtiMd 
alt  orer  thia  iiiiml  annm  of  them  an* 
riona,  Dthm  bun 
neation  of  iocIbI  ' 
exiat,wehBTemetwithnothiag1 
than  Bome  of  the  lighter  dxtiAee:  !»■ 
deed,  one  or  two  aeenea  in  the  aeeMid 
ndumeare  ^nite  aa  good  aa  uy  in  Bay- 
ingB  and  Dwngi,  toaaiing  o— —— ^ 
very  mmilar,  and  yet  doot 
w  account  of  the 


(wboeva  that  may  be)  that  haa  writ- 
ten It 

Moditng  would  have  been  eaaiv 
than  to  jnls  hii  book;  but  aetbig 
real  e»cdfcioe  in  die  genenl,  we  cab- 
not  itDt^  to  wBito  time  upon  partieii* 
lar  panto  of  abanidity.  We  may, 
however,  Jnat  Unt  to  tbe  antltor  ef 
Trenudwu  that  he  wbe  baa  few  ind* 
denl^  la  deuUy  bound  to  have  lu«  liw 
eideDls  Dktnral— eo^  if poenble,  new  ; 
— HOtd,  to  OODM  to  leaaer  matten,  tint 
be  uttadici  a  vaat  deal  loo  modi  im- 
pottmee  to  bonnofdininj;,  and  other 
HMtlen  at  diat  odtr.  He  aaja  it  it 
ruin  to  dine  aeovdiBg  to  the  preaent 
ftiUon,  at  ti^t  t/Aiik,  and  ravca 
about  the  aupmcrity  of  the  "  good  old 
hooMof  dBeearfonr."  Diditnever 
ooeur  to  die  anther  of  Tremaine,  that 


utiunnMr 
thiagbadar 


By  any  other  luune  would  null  ai  aweet  i" 
and  thatapouidof  beef-atealuorent- 
lett,  wiUi  all  enltable  appliancea,  at 
three  o'ehxik,  tony  becalud  JBuf*onlm 

liraHii.  a  liiiiihinii,  liil  rr hiiiiii  in 

the  buJneii  mi  boaonn  of  men  with 
all  theaubrtMlialeonifiwtaofa  dinna? 


.  .  without  ex> 
our  eninian  ttwt  the  author 
<f  lUa  waifc  owv^  in  die  meanwhile, 
«na  duty  both  to  Umslf  and  to  du 
poMia.  Hemairi.talbanneefitetnd 
method  t»eaaitece  the  world  atlam^ 
wUdi  be  cMwMexpaK  toflnd  equoDj 
candid  aad  Indulgent  u  we  thlnkbe 
edn  aUow  U>  M  have  ahown  ou^ 
irivek  that  ha  haa  hud  no  ahaie  In 
Aa  iflaMd:  iigdat.  epMeHo:^  «fc- 
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pofl&ry  with  which  the  publication  of  a  genUeman  aud  a  man  of  honour  no 

lYemaine   has  been   attended^    and  alternative. 

fomething  of  which  has  even  found  We  shall  be  in  no  hurry,  however, 

means  to  intrude  itself  within  the  to  form  our  final  dedsioA,  for  we  have 

boards  of  the  book.    But  for  this  last  little  doubt  the  fact  will  turn  out  to 

ctrcumstance,  we  should  have  thought  be,  that  the  work  has  been  transmitted 

Blenoe  the  proper  course ;  but  it,  we  from  a  foreign  country. 
'ftanUy  confess,  appears  to  us  to  leave 


THE  TWIN  SISTEaS. 

Fair  as  two  lilies  from  one  stem  which  spring. 

In  vernal  fragrance  sweetly  blossoming. 

And  hker  far  in  form,  ana  sixe,  and  hue. 

If  liker  could  be,  the  Twin  Sisters  grew. 

Each  limb,  each  ioint,  each  feature  could  compare^ 

Exact  in  one  with  what  the  other's  were ; 

No  16ok,  no  gesture,  difference  of  mien. 

Not  e'en  a  speck  distinctive,  could  be  seen ; 

And  like  as  were  their  outward  forms  design'd. 

So  were  th'  internal  workings  of  the  mind ; 

What  could  to  one  delight  or  pain  impart. 

Raised  the  same  feelings  in  the  other's  heart  ; 

Now  gay  with  hope,  and  now  with  pity  mild, 

They  wept  together,  and  together  smiled. 

If  Anna  spoke,  'twas  often  sue  cxprest 

Tlie  thou^t  just  fcnming  in  Mana's  breast ; 

And  if  Maria  hasten'd  to  pursue 

Some  object,  'twas  what  Anna  had  in  view.— 

No  wonder, — ^for  the  same  maternal  nan^ 

Brou^t  them  to  being,  and  they  botn  did  hang 

On  the  same  breast,  and  drew  the  nutrient  stream 

From  the  same  fount ;  one  cradle  nestled  them. 

Both  frolick'd  in  gay  childhood's  rapt'rous  years, 

Undamp'd  as  yet  bv  life's  maturer  cares ; 

Close  in  each  other'is  baby  arms  entwined. 

With  breast  to  breast,  and  cheek  on  cheek  reclined. 

And  eyes,  which  beam'd  infkntinc  radiance  mild. 

They  seem'd  of  Heav'n,  an^^erub-like,  they  smiled. 

Together  they  did  roam  tU^^pd  or  grove. 

Chasing  the  gilded  butterfl^W^wove, 

Of  heath-flowers  wild,  a  wreath  their  brows  to  deck. 

Or  daisy-spotted  garland  for  the  neck. 


And  as  maturer  seasons  o'er  them  came. 
And  stronger  glow'd  within  pure  reason's  flame. 
Together  tney  would  scan  the  mind's  wide  range. 
And  share  of  thought  the  grateful  interchange ; 
Together  Nature's  volume  wide  explore ; 
Together  Nature's  mighty  God  adore. 
The  mountain,  forest,  meadow,  lake,  and  stream. 
Gave  varied  joy.    What  was  die  world  to  them. 
Its  pomp,  its  bustle,  and  its  idle  toil ! 
Society  did  their  enjoyments  spoil,— 
They  needed  not  its  aid — ^a  world  they  were 
Each  to  the  other,— Why  aught  else  prefer  } 

But  oft,  alas !  the  lily,  in  the  spring. 
Even  in  its  prime  of  vernal  blossoming. 
Struck  at  the  root  by  some  fblT  canker's  fang, 
Fgding,  its  bcaulcoub  \icad\»e{pn&  \A\»aii&— 


So  find  it  with  Muk;  the  pure  nd« 
Soft-Uended  OD  ber  elwdk,  WH  HOD  to  bcb  ; 
The  tinctiiK  of  bet  Up,  of  mUed  hue, 
Wbere  milM  once  nt,  now  dunged  to  nckljr  1 


No  laager  fdU  oC  lifi^  do  longn  gqr. 
With  nqnd  etddei  came  ptemetnie  decsj  I 
Her  finiier  hannli  eoaU  now  no  loogst  pkue. 
E'en  the  eoft  oondi  ooold  •euce  ivooiik  ber  cue. 
Then  Ann*  doeel  j  nt,  and  wateh'd  her  eye. 
Aught  that  could  tootlie  m  aid  her  to  np^ ; 
All  day  the  watdi'd,  and  «4un  the  ntdTrer  ilept. 


Hung  o'er  her  midnidit 
To^eer  her  tbo^Svil 


taacb,  and  dlmt  wept 


etheir  green; 
When  yon  are  well>  ddl^Md  wa  ahall  nre 
The  wotkUpatha  through,  and  trim  the  bower  we  bve."— 
"  Yes,  Anna,  flowen  wUl  blonn,  and  grofe,  and  plain. 
All  doTinant  natme  apring  to  life  again : 
Graw  clothe  the  yomid,  and  blonMDia  crown  tf>e  tree. 
But  grove  or  plam  will  Uoom  in  vain  to  me  I 
It  was  my  hope,  that  Mone  bonr  benn 
Our  beingi,  one  ihonld  meaaoie  out  ufe'a  apan. 
But  Heaven  fiaUd* ;  to  munnur  would  be  vain ; 
A  few  diort  yeaia  ihall  make  na  one  a^un." 

Profdietic  apaech  1  ftr  now  lifb'a  lading  flame,  - 
Faint  and  mm  ftinti  did  animate  her  frame  ; 
Around  dte  eait  het  ayea  cf  deadly  hoe. 
On  aetrowing  frienda,  to  bid  a  laal  adira. 
A  porting  look  ihe  gam— aha  eonld  no  mere, 
A  throb— « long-drawn  ai^— then  all  waa  o'er  ! 

A  thrilling  pang  of  faartlhk  de^air 
Pierced  Anna'a  braait,  and  man'd  all  feeling  there ; 
Lone  o'er  the  Ii£elcaa  Sana  abe  nkot  ttood. 
With  vacant  gate  thf  beanteona  ruin  view'd ; 
Till  her  &int  limbs  no  more  her  wdght  could  itay. 
And  all  unconicimu  die  ia  btne  awav ; 
All  itrive  to  aoodie  and  eemfort  her,  W  ihe 
Itcfiiaed  all  comfort-^*  WhU  is  life  U  me  ?" 
She  cried :  then  itarting,  gaaed  with  anxioaB  tje— 
"  I  come !  I  come!— hark  (  *tia  Haiia'a  cry- 
Sure  they  wtm't  place  her  in  the  damp  cold  grave  7— 
See,  worms  do  feed  on  her    0  meicy,  aavet— 
But  yoiHler'g  she— how  dianged,  how  wm^mis  bii  I 
And  thoae  are  angel-aerqba  with  her  dier»— 
I  thought  I  ne'er  should  meet  apus  with  yon, 
Give  me  yoni  hand— suw  1  now  t— adieu,  adieu  !" 
— Then  fiom  her  troubled  ftsme  forthwith  the  s^t  flew. 


tSS4  Brougham  on  the  Eduealum  of  the  People.  C^*7> 

BROUGHAM  Olf  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  F£OFL£«* 

Ever  since  the  dairs  of  Fox^  onr  bitter  enemies— die  Mrrants  became 
Whig  and  other  friends  of  the  *'  lib^    the  despots  of  the  nusten. 
ral  system"   have   heen   addresnng        Having  thus  liberated  the  working 
themselves  principally  and  almost  ex-  dasaei  from  surveillanoe  and  contnS 
dusively  to  the  lower  orders.    They  -^having  thus  filled  them  with  scorn 
have  passed  by  the  better  cliflaea-  the  of  their  employeTfr— the  next  step  to  be 
tducated  people — ^in  wcam,  and  have  taken  was  to  put  them  under  pro- 
called  upon  the  po(Hr  and  i^orant-^  per  instruction ;   and  therefore  Mr 
the  i/7iei/uca/e(f;7eop/^-^to  decide  on  the  Brougham  supplies  a  scheme  for  the 
most  intricate  constitutional  qi^eations^  purpose.    It  would  have  been  exceed- 
and  the  most  complicated  matters  of   mgly  impolitie  to  have  give^i  to  his 
general  policy.   To  discover  their  rei^  pamphlet  its  proper  name — ^to  have 
sons,  we  have  only  to  look  at  what  they  called  it  a  plan  for  forming  the  labour- 
have  advocated ;  and  to  form  a  proper  ing  orders  into  a  disafifected  and  ungo- 
opinion  of  their  conduct,  we  have  only  vemaUe  faction— consequently  it  bears 
to  place  before  us  what  was  done  by  the  seductive  title^-^'  Practical  Obser- 
'' tne  people"  in  the  days  of  Radical-  vations  upon  the  Education   of  the 
ism.  The  general  newspaper  and  bus-  People."  It  is>  in  respect  of  its  osten- 
tings  appeals,  which  were  so  potent  a  sible  object,  a  very  sorry  performance, 
few  years  since,  have  lost  their  power,  and  altogether  unworthy  of  the  talents 
and  therefore  a  new  system  is  in  course  of  its  author.   Looked  at  as  a  scheme, 
of  establishment.    This  system  is  far  it  is  miserably  romantic  and  defective ; 
more  scientific  and  elaborate  than  the  and  regarded  as  the  history  of  an  ex- 
old  one,  and  it  will  produce  even  periment,  it  withholds  nearly  all  the 
greater  mischiefs,  if  it  meet  with  no  information  that  could  render  it  satis- 
molestation.  fiustory.    The  philosopher  and    the 

Our  men  of  liberality  follow  a  pro-  statesman  would  be  ashamed  of  it  from 

digious  variety  of  callings ;  they  are,  its  narrow,  ]>altry,  erroneous,  and  rois- 

among  other  things,  political  econo-  ehievous  opinions ;  and  the  writer  of 

mists ;  and  in  this  character  they  have  genius  woukl  disown  it,  from  its  heavy, 

contrived  to  separate  the  labourers  ftulty,  and  incorrect  diction.    It  is, 

from  their  employers,  and  to  place  the  however,  in  spirit  and  tendency,  what 

latter  in  the  power  of  the  former.  The  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 

old  opinion  that  the  servant  ought  to  learned  gentleman's  general  conduct, 

be  dependent  upon,  and  under  the  would  look  for ;  and  it  is  perhaps  well 

control  of,  the  master,  is  thrown  to  the  enough  calculated  for  promoting  its 

dogs,  to  make  way  for  the  new  and  in-  real  object. 

famblc  one,  that  the  master  ought  to        We  are  quite  sure  that  wc  are  as 
be  dependent  upon,  and  under  the  friendly  to  the  instruction  of  the  work- 
control  of,  the  servant.  The  repeal  of  ing  classes  as  Mr  Brougham  ;  and  we 
the  Combination  Laws  was  a  master-  strongly  suspect  that  we  are  much 
stroke  in  these  sagacious  people.    It  more  so.    We,  however,  differ  from 
formed  the  mass  of  the  labourers  in  the  him  on  ahnost  every  essential  point  of 
manufacturing  districts  of  the  three  the  subjeot    We  cannot  be  ignorant 
kingdoms,  into  connected  associations,  that  the  educating  of  the  working 
and  rendered  them  not  merely  inde-  aduHs  of  a  great  nation  is  a  thing  with- 
pendent,  but  the  masters,  of  their  em-  outpreeedent,  and  on  which  experience 
ployers.    While  this  ^nd  irst  step  throws  no  light,  save  what  is  abund- 
was  taking,  our  political  economists  antly  discouraging.  We  cannot  be  ig- 
anrefuUy  mled  the  labourers  with  the  norant  that  mtherto,  whenever  the 
conviction  that  their  employers  were  lower  orders  of  any  great  state  have 
their  tyrants  and  natural  enemies;  and  obtained  a  smattering  of  knowledge, 
of  course  no  sooner  were  the  laws  re-  they  have  generally  used  it  to  produce 
pealed,  than  die  two  classes  became  national  ruin.  We  cannot  be  ignorant. 


*  Practical  Observations  upon  tlie  Education  of  the  People,  addressed  to  the 
Working  Classes  and  their  Employers.     By  H.  Broughami  Esq.  M.P.  F.II.S. 
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1835.;]  Brougham  on  the  Edueatim  of  the  People.  £35 
when  we  luoL  &t  out  fkctione,  tbot  the  Htdiling  thii  we  mj  to  he  Incontiii>< 
bwer  onlera  will  be  nirrounded  with  vertible,  we  very  naturally  uik.  Who 
pemiciDDBaswellRsbeneficialiDBtruo-  and  what  arc  those  who  are  inoikatlj 
tort ;  and  when  we  look  at  huiQan  !■»•  exalting  themielvea  iiito  the  director** 
ture,  we  cannot  be  ignorant  that  thejr  general  of  the  "  education  of  the  petH 
will  generally  prefer  the  former.  We  pie  ?"  One  i«  Mr  Brougham,  an  Op< 
caunot  be  ignorant,  ttiat  if  in  our  en-  poMtion-leader  in  the  House  of  Com- 
dcavours  to  educate  the  working  ordera  moDfi ;  a  political  writer  in  the  Edin- 
we  injure  their  industry  and  morals,  burgh  Renew ;  a  lawyer  ;  and,  witb- 
and  give  ihcra  tastes  and  habit*  dis-  out  question,  the  moat  fatiatial  aud 
cordant withth^iituationsinhfe, we  outraceous  party-man  in  the  three 
do  both  than  and  the  empire  very  iirifr-  kingdoms.  Another,  it  seems,  is  a  Mr 
voua  iliraerricc.  These  are  facts  which  Place,  one  of  the  write™  of  the  West- 
no  "  liberality"  can  impeach,  which  minster  RcTiew.  And  a  third,  it  sp- 
are above  controversy;  the;  convince  peats,  iaSirF.Bordett, another Oppo- 
tis,  that  howerer  demrable  the  "  edu-  aition-lcsderin  Parliament,  and,  next 
cation  of  the  people  "  may  be,  it  is  a  to  Mr  Brougham,  the  most  fanatical 
thing  which.bymuraanagement,  might  and  ontrsKCons  party-man  in  these 
be  rendered  destructive  to  the  nation  ;  realms.  These  are  assisted  by  various 
and  ihcrelbrc  thst  it  ou^ht  to  be  com-  other  members  of  the  Fox  and  Ben- 
menceil  mid  proceeded  in  with  the  nt.1  tham  schools.  If  these  men  were 
most  caution  and  wisdom — that  those  merely  theactive  opponents  of  the  mi.i' 
who  take  the  lead  in  itougbt  tobe  the  nistry,  it  would  poai lively  disqualify 
ol^ccti  of  very  great  jealousy  and  nn-  them  fordirectingihe  education  of  tho 
reraittingwalchfulnesB toboth thego-  people;  they  are  not  only  thii,  but 
vernmeut  and  the  country  at  large.  they  are  likewise  the  actiTC  enemiea  of 
Mr  Brougham  is  so  fir  from  being  a  very  large  portion  of  our  poUtical  and 
CORniunt  of  these  facts,  that  he  huilda  HOdoIayitcm.  We  suspect  that  not  half 
upon  die  reverse  throughout  his  pun-  of  Air  Brougham's  creed  is  before  the 
phlet  He  flounders  along  at  a  furious  world ;  but,  however,  we  know  sufB- 
rate,  and  can  see  danger  in  nothing,  cient  of  it  for  our  present  nurpoae.  On 
Have  the  intermeddling  of  the  govern-  all  great  questions  he  ditfors  from  Ae 
tnentand  the  upper  chuBes.  The  learn-  Icailing  Whigs,  by jnuhing  his  opinions 
ed  gentleman  is,  notwithstanding,  call-  much  farther  intoLibcralisni  ihin  ihey 
ed  a  statesman.  da  In  the  pri'sriit  session,  he  hit  in- 
Thinking  US  we  liBve  stated,  we  in  directly  held  up  those  to  derision  who 
the  first  place  hold  it  to  be  incontro-  dissent  from  the  opinions  of  Thoinss 
vertible  that  all  partv-leaderi — allvio.  Paine;  and  he  regularly  supports 
lent  party-men— all  innovators— all  everything  that  the  JiiberiLls  call  for. 
teachers  of  things  that  tend  torevola-  Weneednotenlai^on  the  party  creed 
tion — all  wto  assail  our  constitution  of  the  Westminster  Reviewers;  and  id 
sJid  general  system — should  be  aero-  rcganl  to  Bnnlett,  we  need  only  say, 
pnlously  prevented  ftom  interfering  in  tlut  he  ia  the  father  of  Badicaliam,  and 
any  shape  with  the  "  education  of  the  the  advocate  of  uaiTcnsl  mSHge  and 
peonlc."  We  make  no  exceptions ;  we  annual  parliaments.  These  men  can 
apply  this  to  all  parties.  Such  men  touch nocarthlysubjectwithont  taint- 
may  be  very  wise  end  able ;  they  may  ing  it  with  party  polities ;  they  can  ny 
contend  for  things  that  are  very  neccs-  and  do  nothing  without  attempting  to 
aary ;  but  still  they  ought,  on  no  ac-  make  proselytes ;  their  whole  history 


■k^them 


count,  to  become  die  schoolmaslers  of  proves  that  they  would  not  bestow  ■ 

the  people.    They  would  think  of  no-  thoughton  theeducationofthcpc 

thing  but  making  proselytes;  to  this  if  they  did  notexpectit  to  enable 

they  would  make  all  tuition  subter-  to  fill  the  people  witli  their  party  opi- 

vicnt ;  and  instead  of  edneating  the  nioni. 

people,  they  would  fill  thcni  with  party         We  of  course  maintain,  that  if  such 

delusion   and   rancour,  and   combine  men  as  Mcsdeuri   Brougham,  Bur- 

them  with  political  faction.    The  opi-  dctt.  Place,  and  Co.  be  sufferc(1  to  di- 

nioni  and  schemes  of  these  persons  are  rect  the  education  of  the  people,  they 

things  to  ^jiiJged  ofhy  the  educaUd,  will  pervert  it  into  the  misleading  and 

hut  not  tobe/tuig^/  to  tke  uiudveaicd,  '  ' -'' *'" '-     '-' ' — ' 

who  cannot  posdbly  decide  whether  ,   ... — - 

thej  be  right  or  wrong.  (W{^to>»dnMa\(i  %ub'^w»tft.'4«fc  ' 
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countrjr  fVom  intermeddling  with  the 
education  of  the  people^  or  that  such 
education  ought,  on  no  account,  to  be 
oommenoed ;  we  maintain,  that  to  be 
successful  find  beneficial,  this  cduca- 
cation  must  be  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  stand  aloot  from  party-— 
who  have  no  party  interests — and  who 
are  without  temptation — to  pervert  it 
into  an  instrument  of  evil. 
We  will  now  open  the  pamphlet— 
"  I  begin  by  assuming,  that  there 
is  no  class  of  the  community  so  en- 
tirely  occupied  with  labour,  as  not  to 
have  an  hour  or  two  every  other  day, 
at  least,  to  bestow  upon  the  pleasure 
and  improvement  to  be  derived  from 
reading — or  so  poor  as  not  to  have  the 
means  of  contributing  something  to- 
wards purchasing  this  gratification/' 
—''  It  IS,  no  douDt,  manifest  that  the 
people  themselves  must  be  the  great 
agents  in  accomplishing  the  work  of 
their  own  instruction.    Unless  they 
deeply  fcef  the  usefulness  of  know- 
ledge,  and  resolve  to  make  some  sa- 
crifices for  the  acquisition  of  it,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  prospect  of  this 
grand  object  being  attained." — "  But, 
although  the  people  must  be  the  source 
and  the  instruments  of  their  own  im- 
provement, th^  may  be  essentially 
aided  in  their  efilorts  to  instruct  them- 
selves."— ''  Their  difficulties  may  ail 
be  classed  under  one  or  other  of  two 
heads — want  of  money,  and  want  of 
time." 

Thus  speaks  Mr  Brougham,  and 
this  forms  his  ground- work.  He  does 
not  inquire  whether  the  people  have 
generally  a  natural  relish  of  reading 
—or  whether,  if  they  have  not,  it  be 
possible  to  endow  them  with  such  a  re- 
lish ;  whether  they,  in  general,  possess 
sufficient  capacity  to  understand  and 
turn  to  profit  what  they  may  read— K>r 
whether  the  bulk  of  them  are  capable 
of  being  educated  by  such  means  as 
may  exist,  or  be  created  for  the  pur- 
pose. On  these  matters  he  is  silent. 
This  is,  we  think,  a  radical  defect  in 
his  publication;  in  our  poor  judg- 
ment, a  statesman  and  philosopher 
would  never  have  dreamed  of  pub- 
lidiing  a  line  on  the  Education  of  the 
People,  without  giving  these  things  a 
very  ample  discussion,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  solid  foundation  for  his  scheme. 
IVhatever  may  be  Mr  Brougham's  re- 
putation, he  cannot  satisfy  us  on  a 
sul^ect  like  this  with  assumptions  and 
assertions*    When  the  people  ate  to 


be  ''  the  great  agents  in  aaromplith- 
ing  the  work  of  their  own  instnie- 
tion,"  and  when  they  are  to  accom- 
plish this  principally  by  voluntary 
reading,  it  must  be  provea  to  ub  that 
Uiey  will  read  and  .understand,  before 
we  can  believe  that  they  can  be  rea- 
sonably well  educated.  • 

It  is  unquestionable,  that  the  natu- 
ral powers  of  the  poor  are  quite  eaual 
to  those  of  the  rich ;  and  it  is  alike 
unquestionable,  that  they  are  not  more 
than  equal.    The  same  variety  in  na- 
tural taste  and  capacity  is  to  be  found 
among  the  working  classes  which  is 
to  be  met  with  among  the  upper  ones. 
Now,  how  stands  the  question  with 
men,  in  general,  touching  the  love  of 
reading  ?    Perhaps  one  in  fifty  shows 
a  decided  passion  for  books  from  his 
childhood — perhaps  one  in  twenty  is 
led  to  love  general  reading  by  natural 
bias  and  habit  conjoined — ^perhaps  one 
in  ten  becomes  a  plodding,  mechani- 
cal, general  reader,  for  the  sake  of 
improvement,  although  he  has  scarce- 
ly any  natural  taste  for  reading — ^per- 
haps one  in  three  finds  pleasure  in 
reading  books  of  amusement,  but  can- 
not look  into  those  of  a  diffinrent  kind 
without  falling  asleep— and  perhaps 
three-fifths  of  the  people  at  large  have 
no  relish  of  reading,  and  cannot  ac- 
quire any,  so  far,  at  least,  as  r^ards 
works  of  general  instruction. 

A  strong  tliirst  for  the  acquisition 
of  general  knowledge  can  only  spring 
from  such  a  share  of  natural  ability 
as  very  few  men  are  endowed  vnth, 
and  without  this  thirst,  men  will  ne^ 
ver  read  what  is  necessar^  for  educa- 
tion, when  their  reading  is  altogether 
a  matter  of  choice.  There  must  be 
the  ability  to  understand,  or  there  will 
not  be  the  will  to  read ;  and  tlie  mass 
of  books,  putting  aside  those  of  mere 
amusement,  are  above  the  understand- 
ing  of  the  mass  of  mankind.  A  man, 
a  poor  as  well  ss  a  rich  one,  mtist 
read  a  great  deal  before  he  can  com- 
prehend the  style  and  allusions,  and 
relish  the  thoughts,  of  our  best  wri- 
ters; In  addition  to  this,  he  must  have 
a  very  strong  memory,  great  powers 
of  perception  and  judgment,  and  very 
accurate  taste,  or  his  reading  will  ren- 
der him  but  little  service.  Many  men 
of  great  genius  have  been  unable  to 
force  themselves  into  the  acquisition 
of  general,  and  more  especially  of 
scientific,  knowledge.  The  working 
clasae&  ^t^  cotiv^Uc^  to  devote  at  least 
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twelve  houn  per  day  to  labour,  and    and  reudeiiug  his  ftrtber  lewling  a 


they  must  either  not  read 
Tote  those  momeDti  to  reading  which 
are  thought  to  be  necessary  for  due 
recreation  and  rest.  Even  if  they 
possessed  the  requisite  powers  of  un- 
derstanding,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that,  with  the  fatigue  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  hours  of  severe  labour  upon 
them,  they  would  devote  their  scraDs 
of  leisure  to  reading,  if  they  ahi 


of  imperioua  necesaity. 
whatever  his  adTantages  may  have 
been  in  early  life,  and  whatever  hia 
itions  may  be,  he  would  not  be  a 
of  much  reading  if  he  had  not 


.  H  and  good  abilities.  Now,  wEi. 
is  the  case  with  the  generality  of 
working  men  ?  They  are,  by  nature, 
men  of  no  literary  genius,  aod  of  or- 
noi  either  find  it  to  be  the  most  plea-  dinary  capacity— they  are  put  to  caU- 
aant  amusement  within  their  reach,  irigs  which  compel  them  to  devote 
or  feel  it  to  be  beneficial  to  their  per-  to  labour  almost  every  moment  of 
siHial  profit.  With  regard  to  amuse-  their  lives  that  is  not  wanted  for  rest, 
ment,  there  is,  and  for  ever  will  be,  before  they  acquire  sufficient  know- 
the  utmost  difference  of  taste  tou(^-  ledge  of  tncir  native  language  to  be 
ing  it;  to  the  few,  reading  will  be  able  to  understand  well-written  books, 
the  most  pleasant  amusement ;  to  the  Their  avocations  call  for  no  reading — 
many,  it  will  be  a  stupifying  toil  not  rivet  the  mind  on  things  that  are  hoa- 
to  be  thought  of.  In  respect  of  per-  tile  to  it — afford  no  scope  for  the  em- 
Eonal  profit,  certain  of  the  mechanics  ploymcnt  of  knowledge,  and  arc  often 
way  be  imptUeil  by  their  avocations     very  injurious  to  the  memory,  and  the 


study  one  or  other  of  the  e 

b  not  to  read  for  general  know- 


ledge ;  but  the  lower  ai 


I,  and  the 


together  tl 


of  the  labourers,  comprehending     leisure  in  i 
lier  the  chief  portion  of  the  work-     contrary  to 


intellectual  powers  generally;  and  ihey 
only  find  readingtobtia  toil,  while 
they  are  anxious  to  spend  their  little 


It  would  be 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature  if  Mr 
ing  classes,  will  find  nothing  in  books  Brougham  were  not,  and  if  the  genc- 
cannecled  with  their  callings,  they  raliry  of  readers  were,  partial  to  read- 
will  have  no  reason  to  hope  (hat  they  ing. 

can  better  their   condition  by  read-         What  we  liave  said  is  abundantly 

ing,  and  very  few  of  them  will  read  proved,  not  only  by  other  testimony, 

at  all.  but  by  Air  Brougham's  pamphlet.  The 

Why  is  Air  Brougham  a  great  read-  learned  gentleman's  scheme  is  to  form 

er?    He  was  born  with   a   taste  for  the  working  classes  into  "  Boot  CVuij, 

books,  and  the  powers  of  mind  neees-  or  Heading  Societies."     This  scheme, 

sary  for  understanding  them.   Instead  it  seems,   was  carried  into  effect  in 

of  Having,  to   acquire   his   education  Glasgow  about  twenty-five  years  ago; 

atlei  he  began  the  world,  and  after  although  it  has  been  so  lon^  in  opera- 

his  merovy  and  other  faculties  were  tion  there,  it  appears  that  not  more 

blunted  by  bodiiy  labour,   age,  and  thanone-tenth,  or  one-fifteenth,  of  the 

the  want  of  proper  exercise,  he  was  working  classes  have  associated  togc- 

fuUj  instructed  in  his  youth,  and  be  ther  for  purposes  of  rcadin;;  and  edu- 

could  comprehend  any  book  whatever  cation.   In  Edinburgh,  the  proportion 

when  he  entered  upon  his  profession,  ia  not  greater.     In  London,  about  a 

His  avocations  have  been  constantly  thousand  working  men  arc  members 

of  a  nature  to  stimulate  him  to  pur-  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  ;  that  is, 

sue  general  knowledge,  and  to  assist  perhaps,  about  one  in  two  hundrtd. 

him  in  the  pursuit.     lie  is  a  lawyer.  In  Liverpool,  the  niimbtr  of  working 


mphleteer,  a  party- 
leader  in  the  tlousc  of  Commons,  a 
candidate  for  ibe  higher  kind  of  of- 
fice, &c  &c. ;  and,  in  all  thei 
racters,  the  possession  of  such  know- 
ledge is  of  inc  first  importance  i 
gard  f     '    -■     " 


readers  seems  to  be  perhaps 

sixty  or  eighty.     And  it  does  not  ap- 


pear, that  in  any  of  the  places  s|>eciti- 

ed  by  Mr  Brougham,  more  than  one 

in  ten  of  the  working  clspscs  can  be 

...  ,  induced  to  read.     It  must  be  remim- 

)  both  fame  and  profit.     His     bered,  that  a  working  man  must  be  a 

IS  occupations  are,  in  reality,  the     member  of  a  reading   society  many 

aequuilion  and  use  of  general  know-     years  before  he  can  be  said  to  be  edu- 

ledge.     When  he  is  not  reading,  he  is     caied.     He    can   only,   according   to 

repeating,  reaaoning  upon,  or  other-     Mr  Brougham  himself,  devote  t,' 

nite  employing,  what  be  baa  read;     etKbtbounVi    "  <    .        - 

Vol.  kni. 
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and  read — not  Btudy^  and  commit  in  the  members  of  any  of  them  ;  and  the 

aabetance  to  memory — ^biit  hastily  read  education  vv^hich  they  profess  to  glTe 

between  ten  and  eleven  volumes  in  is  principally  8\ich  as  can  only  be  use- 

the  year.  Of  course  he  cannot  read  in  ful  to  the  higher  classes  of  m(Thanics. 

effect  one  day  in  the  weck^  or  twenty-  It  is*  not  necessary  for  us  to  prove, 

six  days  in  ti>e  year ;  and  with  blunt-  that  the  laljourt  rs,  and  those  members 

ed  faculties^  and  a  mind  distracted  of  low  trades,  who,  as  well  as  the  la- 

with  the  cares  of  life,   he  must  be  bourers,   are  excluded,    of   London, 

firom  fourteen  to  twenty  years  in  read-  I^ver|)ool,   Glasgow,   and   the  other 

ing  that  which  a  young  man  of  unin-  places,  where  theso  Mechanics'  Institu- 

jured  powers,  and  free  from  the  anxie-  tions  have  been  established,  form  the 

ties  of^  business  and  labour,  will  read  vast  overwhelming  majority   of  the 

in  a  single  yt*ar.  These  reading  socie-  working  classes.     We  may  say,  that 

ties,  therefore,  cannot  be  like  schools  they  are  in  proportion  to  the  higher 

or  universities,  which  impart  ctluca-  classes  of  mechanics,  as  three,  tour, 

tion  'in  a  few  years.     The  members  and  five  to  one.     Now  Mr  Brougham 

must  belong  to  them  for  life,  or  reap  cannot  be  ignorant  of  this  ;  he  must 

very  little  profit  from  them,  and  this  know,  that  notwithstanding  his  boasts, 

justifies  our  calculations.  no  effective  provision  has  been  made 

It  is  now  of  imjwrtancc  to  know  in  any  of  these  places  for  educating 

what  those  members  of  the  working  the  m.iss  of  the  working  classes  ;  he 

classes  arc  who  form  those  reading  so-  must  be  aware,  that,  in  London,  the 

cietics.     Mr  Brougham  docs  not  pro-  institution  of  which  he  is  a  member 

fess  to  make  any  distinction  ;  he  docs  does  nut  numKr  among  its  *^  stu- 

not  say  that  this  portion,  or  the  other,  dents"  a  single  labourer,  notwithstand- 

of  the  people  cannot  be  educated  ;  he  ing  the  myrinds  that  surround  it ;  that 

asserts,  that  his  scheme  will  ''  edu-  its  very  name  implies  that  it  is  not 

cate"  the  whoh  of  the  working  classes,  meant  for  labourers  ;    and  that   the 

Certain  of  his  coadjutors,  indeed,  say  education  which  it  imparts,  is  as  ill 

that  it  is  only  pntcticable  to  ctlucate  adapti^l  v^r  ])ossible  to  the  needs  and 

the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns ;  con) prehension  of  the  labourer.     Mr 

and  they  thus  doom  the  bulk  of  the  Brougliam,  we  say,  cannot  possibly  he 

people  to  eternal  ignorance  ;  but  here  unacquainted  with  this  ;  and  yet,  in 

they  are  opfwwed  to  the  worthy  law-  this  pamphlet,  which  professes  to  un- 

yer.     Whut  hi*  say*?,  however,  touch-  fold  a  plan  for  educating  the  ivhoh-  of 

mg  the  country  population,  is  any-  the  working 'classes,  he  ne^er  mentions 

thing  but  satisfactory.     He  speaks  of  the  labourers  and  lower  artizans  of 

parish,  cottage,   and  itinerant  libra-  the  metropolis  and  other  large  places, 

ries,  having  been  established  in  Kng-  snd  he  labours  to  produce  the  belief 

land  and  Scotland  amidst   the  i>ea-  tliat  these  mechanics'  institutions  are 

santry  ;  but  be  gives  no  information  educating  all  the  working  classes. 

ill  res|Ket  of  the  rank  of  the  readers ;  As  Mr  Brougham's  scheme  of  edu- 

and  we,  tin  refore,  suspect  that  these  cation   thus    practically    leaves    full 

conisist   chiefly   of   the  fanners,    the  three-ftmrths  of  the  working  classes  of 

small  gentry,  an«l  the  tradesmen.    lie  large  places  without  any  education  at 

evidently  cares  not  a  straw — we  sliall  all,  we  will  now  ascertain  which  needs 

by  and  by  gucs*;  at  his  reasons — for  education   the  most — the  quarter  to 

the  e<lucation  of  the  country  people;  which  it  is  given,  or  the  three  quar« 

and  his  attention  is  principally  direct-  ters  to  which  it  is  denied.  The  higher 

ed  to  that  of  the  people  of  cities  and  classes  of  mechanics,  those  whom  the 

towns.     Now,  what  are  the  members  learned  gentleman's  scheme  will  r jp- 

of  the  city  and  town  reading  socie-  cluxhelff  educate,  are  almost  wholly 

ties.?   Almost  exclusively  mechanics,  the  children  of  decent  parents,  who 

The  associations  throughout  are  call-  have  been  tolerably  well  brought  up. 

ed  Mechanics'  Institutions,  or  Mecha-  The  better  trades  require  a  premium 

nics*  and  Apprentices'  Libraries,  or  with  an  apprentice,  which  none  but 

Mechanics'  and  Apprentices'  Libraries  i)arents  who  have  a  little  money  can 

and  Institutes  ;  and  their  very  names,  pay  ;  whether  premium  be,  or  be  not, 

therefore,  declare,  that  labourers  are  required,  the  parents  have  to  supply 

virtually  excluded,  and  have  nothing  the  apprentice  with  clothes  and  poo- 

to  do  with  them.    It  is  not  said  that  ket-money  during  his  apprenticeship ; 

M  single  lAbourcr  can  be  found  unong  and  a  \naa\£t  ^id\  ivt^^  \aNh&  %  hoy  as 
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•an  apprentice  who  has  not  received 
such  mathematical  or  other  instruc- 
tion as  his  trade  calls  for.  In  addi- 
tion, scarcely  any  one  will  take  a  dull« 
stupid  boy,  as  an  apiHX'Utice,  on  any 
terms.  The  mechanics  in  question^ 
therefore,  when  cbiMren,  arc  reasona- 
bly well  tutored ;  they  are  several 
years  at  school ;  and  they  are  selected 
for  the  goodness  of  their  |>arts.  When 
they  leave  home,  tbcy  enter  the  fami- 
lies of  resjiectable  masters,  who  guard 
thfir  morals,  and  put  many  means 
into  their  hands  for  acquiring  know- 
ledge. When  their  apprentice>hip  ex- 
pires, they  obtain  wages,  which  place 
them  quite  aliovc  the  rest  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  We  su)>i)osc  tliat  the  me- 
chanics who  belong  to  the  liOiidou  In- 
stitution have  all  from  eighty  to  two 
hundred  i>onnd3  per  annum  mcomo ; 
the  mass  of  them,  taking  into  account 
not  only  wages,  but  dress,  and  manner 
of  living,  have  far  better  incomes  than 
the  mass  of  our  officers,  ofHciating 
elei^men,  clerks,  &c.  &c.  The  greater 
part  of  them,  between  the  ages  of  28 
and  40,  become  masters ;  get  into  good 
society ;  and  are  enableil  to  obtain 
books,  and  to  resort  to  anv  sources  of 
knowledge  they  pleasc\  Tliose,  there- 
tore,  whom  Air  Brougham  will  edu- 
cate, are  prcc'sely  those  members  of 
the  working  classes  who  need  his  as- 
sistance the  least,  and  who  would  be 
intelligent  and  good  members  of  so- 
ciety without  him  and  his  institutions. 
Let  us  now  look  at  those  whom  the 
learned  genlkMuan's  scheme  excludes 
— at  the  labourers  and  low  artizans — 
in  truth,  at  the  ^reac  boily  of  th^'  work- 
ing classes.  These  are  generally  the 
offspring  of  very  poor  and  ignorant, 
and  often  of  very  profligate  parents. 
While  children,  they  are  taugiit  scarce- 
ly anything  at  home,  many  of  tlieni 
are  not  put  to  school  at  all,  and  those 
who  are  sent  thither,  are  perhaps  ta- 
ken away  again  as  soon  as  they  can 
stammer  through  the  lleading-made- 
Easy.  They  leave  home  when  they 
are  little  better  than  barbarians,  to  go 
to  masters,  who  take  small  care  of 
their  morals,  and  who  merely  teach 
them  to  labour.  They  have  no  means 
of  getting  into  other  company  than  the 
lowest  and  the  most  ignorant;  and 
they  continue  through  life  at  the  bot- 
tom of  society.  They  are,  therefore, 
precisely  tliat  portion  of  the  working 
classes  who  are  the  most  ignorant — 
whose  need  of  good  imtructiou  is  ibe 


most  urgent ;  and  who  are  the  most 
destitute  of  the  capacity  and  means 
necessary  for  instructing  themselves 
witliout  assistance. 

Now,  if  Mr  Brougham,  Dr  Birk- 
beck,  and  Co.  be  really  anxious  for  the 
education  of  the  working  classes  gene- 
rally, why  do  they  in  London  pass  by 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  coal-heavers, 
carmen,  dustmen,  bricklayers,  labour- 
ers, porters,  and  servants  and  labourers 
of  all  descriptions,  tailors,  shoemakerSj 
&c.  &c.  in  order  to  educate  the  better 
medianics — men  who,  in  comparison, 
are  educated  already  ?  llccommenda- 
tions  to  read  cheap  books,  and  to  form 
themselves  into  reading  cIuIm,  will  no 
more  suffice  for  tlie  former  than  the 
latter.  Why  do  not  these  gentlemen 
devote  their  time  and  tlieir  money  to 
the  formation  in  different  parts  of  the 
mctropohs  of  reading  societies  among 
the  labourers  and  lower  artizans,  as 
well  as  to  the  formation  of  mechanics' 
institutions  among  the  higher  mecha- 
nics ?  Why  do  they  not  specially  re- 
commend the  formati(m  of  such  socie- 
ties in  other  large  ])1aces,  as  well  as  of 
such  institutions  ?  AVliy  do  they  give 
only  worthless  advice  to  the  labourers, 
&c.  when  tliey  give  time  and  money 
to  the  mechanics  ?  And  why  do  they 
in  eftect  proclaim  to  the  world  that- 
they  are  educating  the  working  classes 
generally  by  their  mechanics'  institu- 
tions, when  they  know  that  these  in- 
stitutions arc  not  educating  one-hun- 
dredth part  of  the  working  classes  of 
the  nation,  and  that  they  leave  the  re- 
maining ninety-nine  hundredths  with- 
out taking  any  efilctual  means  for 
educating  them  }  We  cannot  tell ;  but 
we  can  discover  that  this  education- 
scheme  is  at  present  as  nmch  a  bubble 
as  any  scheme  that  can  be  found  in 
the  money-market. 

We  will  now  travel  a  little  farther 
into  JMr  Brougham's  pamphlet.  In 
arguing  that  the  money  and  time  of 
the  working  orders  should  be  econo- 
mized as  much  as  possible,  he  recom- 
mends tlie  encouragement  of  cheap 
publications.  He  says — 

"  Lord  John  Uussell,  in  his  excellent 
and  instructive  speech  upon  parlia* 
mentary  reform,  deliveretl  in  18^, 
stateci,  that  an  establishment  was  com- 
menced a  few  years  ago  by  a  number 
of  individuals,  with  a  capital  of  not 
less  than  a  million,  for  the  purpose  of 
printing  standard  vroxk^  ^v.  ^  ^ctf»o^ 
rate;  soiAW  aA!\'5:\^0aaX\\.\»^^«R»^ 
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mry  much  checked  by  one  of  those 
acts  for  the  suppression  of  knowledge, 
which  were  piu»ed  in  1819^  tlthough 
one  of  its  rules  was  not  to  allow  the 
Tenders  of  its  works  to  sell  any  book 
on  the  political  controversies  of  the 
day.  The  only  part  of  this  plan  which 
appears  at  all  objectiunable  is  the  rC" 
siriction  upon  politics" — "  Why,  then, 
may  not  every  topic  of  politics,  jmrttf 
as  well  as  general,  be  treated  of  in 
cheap  publications  ?*' — "  The  abuses 
whicn^  through  time,  have  crept  into 
the  practice  of  the  constitution — the 
errors  committed  in  its  administration, 
and  the  improvements  which  a  change 
of  circumstances  require  even  in  its 
principles,  may  most  fitly  he  expounded 
in  the  same  manner.  And  if  any  man, 
or  set  of  men,  deny  the  existence  of 
such  abuses,  see  no  error  in  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  administer  the  go- 
vernment, and  regard  all  innovation 
upon  its  principles  as  pernicious,  tliey 
may  propagate  their  doctrines  through 
the  like  channel.  Cheap  works  being 
furnished,  the  choice  of  them  may  be 
left  to  the  readers." 

For  the  italics  contained  in  this  ex- 
tract, we  are  accountable ;  our  readers 
will  divine  our  reasons  for  employing 
them. 

Mr  Brougham's  pamphlet  is  express- 
ly addressed  to  the  working  classes  and 
their  employers ;  its  subject  is  that 
delicate  and  ticklish  one,  the  education 
of  the  people,  and  still  he  here  lauds 
a  speecn  in  favour  of  that  which  was 
•o  long  the  stalking-horse  of  revolu- 
tion, and  gives  his  readers  to  under- 
stand that  the  enactments  which  the 
deplorable  events  of  1819  rendered  ne- 
cessary, were  "  acts  for  the  suppression 
of  knowledge."  So  impossible  it  is  for 
party-bigots  to  touch  any  question 
¥rithout  tainting  it  with  party-politics. 
We  need  not  say  that  his  doing  this 
is  perfectly  gratuitous,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  hold  it  up  to  the 
disgust  of  every  honest  friend  to  the 
education  of  the  people. 

We  are  so  far  from  being  hostile  to 
the  instruction  of  the  working  classes 
in  general  politics,  that  we  think  it  a 
matter  greatly  to  be  desired.  We  wish 
from  our  souls,  that  every  man  in  the 
nation  would  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  principles  and  working  of  the  con- 
stitution, with  the  points  of  difference 
between  it  and  the  forms  of  govem- 
mcDt  o£  other  atates^  and  with  public 
foter€9t8  genenlly,    £very  scheme  of 


education  for  adults  which  shall  with- 
hold information  on  these  things  will 
be  highly  defective :  to  prove  tnisj  we 
need  only  point  to  the  pernicious  mis- 
representations  which  are  daily  dealt 
out  to  the  people  respecting  them^  and 
which  can  only  be  rendered  harmless 
by  proper  knowledge.  We  would, 
however,  confine  this  instruction  strict- 
ly to  general  politics.  It  should  con- 
sist wholly  of  naked  facts,  of  accurate 
description,  of  things  untouched  by, 
and  above  the  reach  of,  controversy. 
It  should  not  comprehend  a  single 
word  belonging  to  party  ;  it  should  be 
instruction,  and  nothing  else. 

Our  worthy  lawyer,  however,  insists 
that,  to  educate  the  working  classes, 
they  must  be  made  acquainted  with 
every  topic  of  party-politics  by  means 
of  cheap  publications.  He  maintains 
this  by  the  most  wretched  reasoning 
that  was  ever  employed  in  aid  of  a 
doubtful  proposition.  Our  refutation 
shall  be  decisive.  What  is  education  ? 
To  educate  a  man,  we  must  commu- 
nicate to  him  knowledge — ^we  must 
place  lieforc.him  truths,  demonstra- 
tions, things  that  are  not  controverted 
—we  must  treat  him  as  a  pupil,  and 
not  as  a  judge.  If  we  fill  him  with 
errors  and  falsehoods,  we  delude,  but 
we  do  not  educate  him.  Now,  what 
are  party-politics  at  the  best  ?  Contro- 
versies, disputes ; — ^when  a  matter  loses 
its  controversial  character,  it  belongs 
no  longer  to  party-politics.  They  are 
the  weapons  with  which  bodies  of  men 
contend  against  each  other  for  personal 
benefit,  and  they  notoriously  compre- 
hend a  vast  portion  of  gross  misrepre- 
sentation ana  falsehood  on  those  points 
on  which  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
that  all  men  should  be  correctly  in- 
formed. Yet,  in  Mr  Brougham's  judg- 
ment, party-politics,  that  is,  the  igno- 
rance and  profligacy,  the  scurrility  and 
untruth,  the  dangerous  schemes  and 
doctrines  of  our  factious  writers,  are  to 
be  crammed  down  the  throats  of  our 
ignorant  working  classes  as  education  / 
to  educate  the  working  man,  we  must 
put  into  his  hands  the  writings  of  such 
people  as  Leigh  Hunt,  Cobbett,  and 
Carlisle,  Brougham,  Bentham,  and 
fiowring. 

Every  one  knows  that  party-politics 
are  not  now  what  they  were  formerly. 
I'hey  no  longer  leave  untouched  the 
constitution,  laws,  and  religion — the 
institntions  and  general  principles  of 
One  CQiuii\9E^«    *Y\v^  f^3t«!A&»aa  which 
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Tened,  ordeEtroyed.  Before  tlie  lower  vtl  cheep  worki  ^  He  knowi  perfect- 
orders  we  instructed — while  tbej  ue,  \j  well  which  lide  they  would  take. 
eien  aceordinKto  thesdmisBioii  of  Hr  In  party-politid  one  puty  profcMea 
Brougham  and  hUfrienda,  in  theinost  tohe  thecxcluaiye  frieud  of  toe  work- 
deplorable  ignorance — they' ate  to  hare  ing  clasaea ;  it  pretends  to  natch  OTer 
publications  puEinto  their  handawbich  their  interests,  and  to  fight  their  bat- 
will  make  them  furious  panixans  on  ties ;  it  is  constantly  their  aycophant 
questions  like  theae.  Our  ploaghnien,  and  the  alandercr  of  the  upper  ranks, 
weavers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  &c<  af-  and  it  always  tepreaenta  ita  opponent 
ter  finishing  the  laboura  of  the  day,  to  be  their  enemy.  Thja  opponent, 
arc  to  congr^atc  together  in  the  even-  though  it  calla  itself  the  friend  of  the 
ing  to  educale  themiclvcs  by  deciding,  lower  orders,  ever  stands  forward  aa 
not  merely  upon  public  abuses,  and  the  defender  of  the  upper  ones.  In 
the  errors  of  the  ministry,  but  upon  addition  to  this,  the  sentiments  of  the 
the  changes  necessary  to  be  made  in  one  side  are  far  more 
the  principles  oF  the  constitution.  If 
these  changes  do  not  mean  revolution, 

■litution  would  indeed  ben  miraculous 
thing  if  its  principles  could  be  changed 
without  changing  its  Ehapc  and  letter. 
If  Mr  Brougham  be  a  political  autho- 
rity, the  term  "  unconstitutional," 
which  is  so  elernally  used  by  our  po- 
liticians, ought  to  be  no  more  heard 
of;  it  is  commonly  employed  to  point 
<rat  something  that  is  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  ihc  constitution,  and  he- 
bold!  these  principles  are  theinselTCS     fer  the  Morning  Chronicle 


has  produced  its  natural  effects.  Tory 
publications  have  no  circulation  what- 
ever among  the  working  classes,  and 
they  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
obtain  any.  Sir  Brougham  is  well 
aware  of  this  ;  he  knows  that  the 
lower  orders  have  been  separated  from, 
and  filled  with  party-enmity  towarda, 
the  upper  ones  ;  and  that  it  is  as  cer- 
tain that  they  will  prefer  the  Whig 
and  Benthamite  cheap  worhs  to  the 
Tory  ones,  o»  that  the  Whig  will  pre- 
fer the  Jtloming  Chronicle  to  the  Con- 
if  Sir  Brougham  be  a  rier,  or  the  Catholic,  Cobbett's  Bcna- 
atsteEmananiIaphilosopher,thoEe  who  ter  to  John  BulL  If  evidence  of  toia 
aregTOsslyignorant  of  men  and  things,  were  necessary,  the  pamphlet  Au^ 
who  arc  the  most  destitute  of  means  of  niihes  it.  Mr  Brougham  says  of 
information,  who  are  in  the  highest  Hume's  History — "  It  is  tobe  r^ret- 
d^ree  credulous  and  passionate,  and  ted  that  any  edition  of  this  popular 
who  comprehend  the  physical  strengtlt  work  should  ever  be  published  with- 
of  the  country,  are  most  fit  and  proper  out  notea,  to  warn  the  reader  ofthe 
persons  to  be  employed  in  taking  to  author's  partiahty  when  moved  by  the 
pieces  and  ru-casting  the  laws  and  interest  of  eivil  and  ecclesiastical  con- 
constitution.  The  learned  individual  troversy,  and  his  careless  and  fanciful 
doesnot  say  that  these  uneducated  and  narrative,  when  occupied  with  other 
of  course  ignorant  mechanics,  are  to  events."  Now  the  very  man  who  thaa 
bear  both  sides,  oh,  no !  The  existence  declares  that  a  sober  historical  woric 
of  the  abuFos,  the  errors,  and  the  ne-  of  high  reputation,  a  work  relating  to 
cessity  for  the  changes,  he  assumes  to  past  times,  not  misrepresenting  for  in- 
be  free  from  doubt;  if,  however,  any  dividual  or  party  benefit,  and  only  cn- 
inan,orbodyofnicn,drnyit,theymay  hibiting  a  comparatively  slight  tinge 
Oppose  to  the  cheap  works  that  assert  of  party-colouring,oughtnottocircQ'> 
it,  other  cheap  worKS  containing  their  late,  even  among  Uie  educated,  wlth- 
denial,  and  then — what?  "  Cheap  out  notes  to  warn  the  readers  of  the 
works  being  furnished,  the  choice  of  author's  party-biaa — the  very  man  who 
them  may  tic  lelttothereaders."  The  does  this,  insists  at  the  same  moment 
icadera  may  choose  between,  but  not  that  the  Edinburgh  and  Westminster 
read  both ;  they  may  be  made  parti-  Beviews,  the  Examiner,  &c.  &c.  pub- 
zans,  but  they  roust  not  take  measurea  lications  which  display  all  the  slan- 
fbr  ascertaining  the  truth.  der,  misrcpresentiition,  and  falsehood. 

Now,  what  makes  Mr  Brougham,  that  part^-spirit  is  capable  of  prodtt- 
oiK  of  the  most  intolerant  of  men  to-  dng,  which  are  voy  often  written  to 
mrdt  those  who  differ  from  him,  to     gratify  ^n.(ft  mitainci.vii  %£&  ^«n:«« 
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personal  and  party  cupidity,  which 
notoriously  emanate  from  the  most 
furious^  unscrupulous,  interested,  and 
fanatical  party-men,  which  relate  to 
the  present,  and  which  labour  to  pro- 
duce political  changes  of  the  most 
sweepmg  and  dangerous  character — 
ought  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
uneducated---of  the  working  classes — 
without  a  single  note  to  warn  the 
readers  of  the  party-feelings  of  their 
authors.  The  reason  is — Hume's  par- 
ty-bias happens  to  clash  with  that  of 
toe  Edinburgh  Reviewers.  It  is  actu- 
ally astonisliing,  that  any  imaginable 
degree  of  party-fanaticism  could  have 
led  such  a  man  as  Mr  Isrougham  into 
an  inconsistency  so  astounding  and 
humiliating  as  this.  Nothing  more 
can  be  necessary  to  prove,  that  if  he 
were  not  confident  that  the  ^'  stu- 
dents" would  reject  every  Tory  publi- 
cation without  exception,  he  would 
protest  with  all  his  might  against  their 
being  suffered  to  read  a  line  of  luirty- 
politics. 

The  working  classes  are  now  i)eacc- 
able,  but  how  long  are  they  to  con- 
tinue so  ?  Mr  Brougham  says,  in  this 
very  pamphlet,  that  the  present  course 
of  things  is  daily  tending  to  lower 
wages  and  profits,  and  i)lace  tlicse 
classes  in  opposition  to  their  employ- 
ers. Most  people  believe  that  a  crisis 
is  approaching.  The  principles  of  free 
trade,  and  the  free  circulation  of  trade- 
secrets,  machinery,  and  workmen, 
must  necessarily  give  the  market  to 
those  who  can  sell  the  chea])est ;  they 
must  necessarily  produce  tlio  utmost 
degree  of  competition,  and  the  utmost 
degree  of  competition  must  necessari- 
ly sink  wages  and  jTotits,  rents  nca 
excepted,  to  the  lowest  point.  The 
lowest  of  wap^es  and  profits  always 
have  been,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  po- 
litical economists  in  tlie  world,  always 
will  be,  attended  with  pretty  gene- 
ral poverty  and  privation.  Competi- 
tion, iwverty,  and  privation,  have  the 
most  terrible  eifec ts  on  moral s.  Wi  th- 
•  in  the  compass  of  a  few  years,  the  la- 
bouring orders  have  been  greatly  dis- 
tressed, at  one  time  by  the  scarcity  of 
work,  and  at  another  by  the  lowness 
of  wages,  although  work  could  be  ob- 
tained. Now,  if  they  are  formed  into 
reading  societies,  and  arc  to  have  party- 
politics  served  out  to  them  in  cheap 
works,  what  will  they  read  in  the 
Jbeur  of  distress  ?  Let  the  history  of 


late  years  answer  the  c|uestion.  Mr 
Brougham,  no  doubt,  imagines  that 
his  scheme  will  fill  their  hands  with 
the  writings  of  his  own  party,  but  be 
is  mistaken.  The  writers  who  will  go 
tlie  furthest,  always  will  be,  as  they 
have  ever  been,  the  favourites  of  the 
multitude ;  and  the  '*  people,"  wheu 
thev  are  embarked  in  party-politics, 
will  ever  turn  in  contempt  from 
Brougham  and  Place,  to  read  Cobbett 
and  Carlisle.  That  a  man  who  has 
lived  in  this  country  during  the  last 
seven  years,  should  argue,  that  to  eJu- 
cate  the  working  das&cs,  we  must  put 
into  their  hands  such  cheap  works  on 
party-politics  as  they  may  choose,  is  in- 
compn  hensible — it  is  so  much  so^  that 
it  is  scarcely  possible  toavoid  suspecting 
him  of  being  the  friend  of  revolution. 

If  party-politics  were  now  what  they 
were  formerly  ;  if  they  did  not  afiPect 
the  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  po- 
litical and  social  system  of  the  country, 
and  merely  related  to  the  superiority  of 
one  system  of  policy,  or  one  Ministry, 
over  another ;  still  they  would  be  very 
improper  things  to  enter  into  the  edu-^ 
cation  of  the  working  classes.  Mr 
Brougham,  we  think,  must  know,  from 
]>ersonal  experience,  that  they  have  an 
irresistible  tendency  to  engender  feuds 
and  animosities — to  array  friend  against 
fViend,  and  connexion  against  connex- 
ion— to  blind  the  undtrstanrling  and 
eorrupt«the  iieart — to  divert  the  atten- 
tion from  wise  and  necessary  pursuits 
— ^and  to  exercise  the  most  pernicious 
influence  over  the  fortunes.  He  admits 
that  the  working  classes  can  only  spare 
an  hour  or  two  every  other  day  for 
reading,  and  he  cannot  possibly  be 
ignorant,  that  if  tlu-y  acquue  a  taste 
fori^arty-politics,  these  will  engross  the 
hour  or  two  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
subjects.  We  need  not  say  how  this 
woulil  o{)erate  upon  tlie  '^  education  of 
the  people." 

Political  economy  has  hitherto  form- 
ed a  \nkvt  of  party- politics,  and  it  does 
this  still  to  a  certain  degree.  In  it  Mr 
Brougham  asserts  the  working  classes 
ought  to  be  instructed — we  believe  to 
a  certain  extent  in  political  economy, 
for  it  comprehends  a  number  of  old 
stale  truths,  which  Avcrc  familiar  to  all 
men  before  the  name  was  ever  heard 
of ;  but  we  say,  that  it  combines  with 
these  truths  many  falsehoods,  that  it 
joins  to  some  sound  tlieory  a  great  deal 
that  is  erroneous,  and  that,  aa  a  whole. 
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it  will  ruin  this  empire  if  reduced  to 
practice  by  the  eovemmeiit. 

In  addition^  tne  political  economists 
themselves  arc  fiercely"at  issue^  touch- 
inff  some  of  its  leading  doctrines. 
These  doctrines  bring  inio  question  t 
very  large  portion  of  our  political  sys- 
tem ;  they  strike  at  some  of  the  main 
pillars  of  British  society;  they  seek 
the  destruction  ofmany  sentiments  and 
regulations,  which  in  our  judgment 
are  essential  fur  binding  man  to  man^ 
and  class  to  class — for  cementing  to- 
j^cther  and  governing  the  community. 
They  are  in  their  nature  democratic 
and  republican,  hostile  to  aristocracy 
and  monarchy,  and  thejr  arc  generally 
tnught  by  people  who  virtually  confess 
themselves  to  be  republicans.  This  is 
sufficient  to  convince  us,  that  a  large 
part  of  political  economy  is  yet  any- 
thing but  knowledge,  and  that  it  is 
therefore  unfit  to  be  taught  to  tlic 
working  classes.  We  say  nothing 
against  the  tuition  Mr  Broagham  men- 
tions respecting  population  and  wngcs, 
save  that  it  is  useless.  The  puffs  which 
were  lately  bestowed  on  a  lecture  de- 
livered at  Leeds,  amused  us  excessive- 
ly. The  worthy  lecturer  gravely  stated 
to  the  working  classes,  that  when  work 
was  scarce,  wages  were  bad,  when  it 
was  plentiful  they  were  good,  and  that 
labourers  had  the  best  times  when  there 
were  too  few  rather  than  too  many  in 
numbiT.  This  was  of  course  cWiver- 
ed  in  the  jargon  of  tlie  economists.  It 
may  be  thought  to  be  a  very  brilliant 
discovery  by  lawyers  and  newsi)aper- 
editors,  out  wc  arc  vi'ry  sure  that  every 
labouring  man  in  Yorkshire  was  ac- 
quainted with  it  before  political  eco- 
nomy existed. 

We  will  now  look  at  what  Mr 
Brougham  recommends  in  addition  to 
fiarty-politics  and  political  economy, 
tor  the  education  of  tnc  working  classes. 
This  is  almost  wholly  scientific  instruc- 
tion. In  truth  this  education  is  ge- 
nerally called  by  its  friends  ncientific 
education.  He  is  silent  touching  the 
books  which  are  read  athis  institutions, 
but  he  informs  us  that  lectures  on  the 
following  topics  have  been  delivered 
at  them  :  In  London,  on  Chemistry, 
Geometry, Hydrostatics,thcapplication 
of  Chemistry  to  the  Arts,  Astronomy, 
and  the  French  Language :  In  Edin- 
burgh, on  Mechanics,  Chemistry,  Ar- 
chitecUire,  and  Farriery.  The  Lec- 
tures (Jelivered  at  other. places  have 
been  of  a  similar  character.    This  has 


no  doubt  a  magnificent  appearance  on 
paper.  An  English  labourer  not  only 
a  statesman,  but  a  chemist,  a  geome- 
trician, an  amateur  in  mechanics,  an 
astronomer,  a  linguist,  and  we  know 
not  what  beside ! — Mr  Brougham  must 
be  the  greatest  of  all  conjurors.  We 
are,  however,  cui  bono  men,  and  there- 
fore we  must  hv^ve  something  more 
than  this  splendid  surface  to  excite  our 
admiration. 

Mr  Brougham,  we  assume,  will  con- 
cede to  us,  that  education  should  be 
to  the  working  classes  a  thing  of  use 
rather  than  ornament — that  it  is  va- 
luable in  proportion  to  its  usef^ilneas ; 
and  that  in  it  the  useful  ought  to  have 
the  greatest,  and  the  merely  ornament- 
al the  least,  share  of  attention.  The 
education  of  these  classes  ought  evi- 
dently to  be  divided  into  two  parts — 
moral  and  professional.  The  same 
moral  education  will  do  for  all,  but 
the  professional  education  must  vary 
in  its  character  to  almost  every  indi- 
vidual. The  moral  education  must 
precede,  and  form  the  foundation  of 
the  professional.  Morals  form  the 
most  precious  gift  that  can  be  given  to 
the  labouring  man,  whether  we  look 
at  his  own  interest  or  at  that  of  the 
state.  The  working  classes  must  be 
moral,  or  they  will  not  devote  their 
"  hour  or  two"  of  leisure  to  "  scien- 
tific education."  We,  however,  here 
mean  the  term  moral  education  to  in- 
clude, not  only  what  relates  to  morals 
in  the  more  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
but  such  parts  of  general  instruction 
as  are  not  scientific.  The  knowledge 
which  implants  good  principles  of  con- 
duct, which  details  the  feelings,  habits, 
and  modes  of  thinking,  of  the  upper 
ranks,  which  dissipates  ignorance,  and 
gives  a  general  acquaintance  with  men 
and  things — with  the  world,  which 
strengthens  the  reasoning  powers,  and 
enlarges  the  comprehension, and  which 
forms  what  is  understood  by  the  term 
a  sensible,  well-informed,  respectable 
man — ^Thisis  the  knowledge  of  which 
the  working  classes  stand  the  most  in 
neid  ;  and  it  must  he  given  them,  or 
scientific  education  will  be  to  them  al- 
most wholly  worthless. 

Mr  Brougham,  however,  neglects 
moral  education  almost  altogether. 
He,  indeed,  speaks  in  favour  of  morals, 
and  says,  that  they  may  be  taught, 
but  he  neither  recommenos,  nor  make& 
any  pTOvisioii  to  voLit^  vqo!qrpgw«  N  ^rj 
many  of  YiVa  xtax^Vvx^cra  «*.^ffAfc 
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ligiont  books  altogether ;  and  what  he 
ig  principally  anxious  about  is,  in- 
struction in  the  physical  sciences — in 
other  words^  iDstniction  in  the  roe- 
chanical  callings  of  life. 

This  is  a  capital  error.  Mr  Brougham 
and  the  world  call  our  ploughmen  and 
mechanics  ignorant.  Why  ?  Although 
they  perhaps  do  not  know  a  letter  of 
Uie  alphabet,  «peak  in  the  most  bar- 
barous dialect^  display  the  most  un- 
couth manners,  and  have  never  been 
at  school,  college,  or  mechanics'  insti- 
tution, they  are  still,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, men  of  education  and  science.  If 
they  have  not  been  taught  at  these 
places,  they  have  been  taught  in  the 
ndd  ajid  tbe  work-shop.  The  plough- 
man, notwithstanding  the  savage  fi- 
gure which  he  cuts  in  the  eyes  of  the 
townsman,  and  although  he  is  thought 
to  be  little  better  than  a  brute,  is,  in 
reality,  a  person  of  very  considerable 
skiU,  and  knowledge.  In  his  calling 
there  is  but  little  division  of  labour ; 
he  must  be  able  to  plough,  sow,  mow, 
stack,  &c. ;  he  must  know  the  differ- 
ent qualities  of  soil,  and  the  different 
>  modes  of  cropping ;  he  must  be  a 
judge  of  grain  and  cattle ;  he  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  management  of 
all  kinds  of  live-stock.  If  all  \vhich 
the  ploughman  knows  were  printed, 
it  would  astonish  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  laughing  at  his  ignorance  ;  it 
would  comprehend  no  contemptible 
portion  of  several  arts  and  sciences,  and 
It  would  even  display  knowledge  of 
which  Mr  Brougham  himself  is  igno- 
rant. From  the  division  of  labour, 
the  mechanic  knows  far  less  than  the 
ploughman ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  is 
possessed  of  a  great  deal  of  what  is  in 
reality  knowledge  and  science. 

Wny,  then,  are  the  ploughmen  and 
mechanics  called  ignorant  r  Because 
they  have  not  drawn  their  knowledge 
from  schoolmasters  and  professors — 
because  they  know  little  of  books — 
because  their  manners  and  habits  arc 
different  from  those  of  the  people  who 
call  themselves  so — because  they  pos- 
sess little  of  what  is  called  general 
knowledge.  In  reality,  a  man  who  is 
a  lawyer,  a  chemist,  an  astronomer,  or 
a  matnematician,  and  nothing  else,  is 
as  ignorant  as  they  are.  He  is  skilled 
in  one  kind  of  knowledge,  they  in  an- 
other :  their  knowledge  has  perhaps 
required  as  much  time  and  capacity 
for  its  acquisition  as  his,  and  perhaps 
it  is  quite  aa  useful  as  his  to  society. 

II 


Unfortunately,  what  he  knows  is  com- 
prehended in  the  term  educatioB,  but 
what  they  know  is  not  Very  many 
of  the  most  learned  and  scientific  of 
men  are,  in  truth,  most  ignorant  and 
incapable  men,  in  everywing  save  a 
single  department  of  leaming  and 
science.  A  sailor  seems  to  landsmen 
to  be  the  most  ignorant,  uncouth,  and 
idiotic,  of  human  beings,  and  yet  he 
possesses  a  respectable  share  of  what 
IS  knowledge  and  science.  The  laugh 
is  not  all  on  one  side.  The  ignorance 
and  incapacity  of  the  upper  classes  are 
a  standing  topic  of  derision  with  the 
lower  ones.  If  strict  justice  were  done 
— if  every  man  in  the  state  had  credit 
given  him  for  the  extent  and  value  of 
the  knowledge  that  he  possesses — the 
most  ignorant  part  of  the  people  would 
not  be  found  among  those  whom  Mr 
Brougham  seeks  to  educate. 

Now  the  learned  gentleman  seeks  to 
educate  the  working  classes,  princi- 
pally in  those  matters  in  whicn  they 
have  been  educated  already.  He  may 
carry  this  education  a  little  farther  in 
respect  of  theory,  but  we  fear  not  in 
respect  of  practical  benefit.  Every 
mechanical,  chemical,  and  other  branch 
of  knowledge  that  can  be  of  use  in  the 
practical  concerns  of  life,  is  already 
taught  them  by  better  teacliers  than 
he  can  supply.  We  will  ever  back  the 
master  and  the  workshop  against  the 
lecturer  and  the  mechanics*  institu- 
tion, for  communicating  practical 
knowledge.  In  his  system  he  has  dis- 
covered that  which  the  whole  world 
has  hitherto  declared  could  never  be 
discovered,  viz. a  Royal  road  to  science. 
Thus,  in  teaching  the  working  classes 
geometry — "  enough  will  be  accom- 
plished if  they  are  made  to  pcrcc.'ve 
the  nature  of  geometrical  investiga- 
tion, and  learn  the  leading  properti*^ 
of  figure."  We  need  not  ask  the  niai' 
who  is  acquainted  with  geometry,  wha^ 
kind  of  a  geometrician  that  labourinr 
man  would  make  who  should  be  thu? 
taught.  Every  boy  receives  a  muc- 
greater  share  of  instruction  in  geomc 
trv  than  this,  even  at  a  village  sclioc 
who  is  intended  for  a  calling 
which  a  knowledge  of  it  is  tiec 
sary.  Algebra,  mechanics.  Sec, 
are  all  to  be  taught  in  the  san^d 
ditious  manner ;  they  are  to  belli 
too,  by  books,  and  with  little  orSt 
from  schoolmasters.  mjt 

What  will  those  who  are  act 
e4mVVxivcsfc<k\  wxd  abstruse  k 
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10  know  how  mitcb  dme  ind  in-  It  eHcntuI  for  keeping  it  ia  Um  mv 

tellect  H  neeeiuTy  for  muterii^  them  mor;;  ud  that  the  ium  oflabouKn 

even  when  united  bj  yonthfnl  fhcnl-  vaj  bear  a  coone  of  lecture*  on  utj 

tie;  an  unembanaaied  mind,  and  a  art  or  leience  every  ][ear  of  ihcJi' live*, 

gCKNl  tutor — and  who  are  aware  that  and  atill  be  nnacqnainted  with  it. 
a  mere  ■matterinfe  of  them  is  almost        When  it  la  remembered  that  a  me- 

wholly  uKleu  widi  regard  to  their  ap-  ehanic  mviat  have  a  very  ccmriderable 

plicaticn,  mj  to  this  ?  They  will  call  ihare  of  previoui  inatmction  in  an  art 

It  miserable  quackery.    It  is  sureely  er  a  adenee,  and  dther  a  atroi^  per- 

poiaible  tomakethemasaof  men  mas-  aonal  inteieat  in  it,  arising  trma  hii 

tera   of  arithmetic  after    they  peas  occupation,  or  a  decided  natural  pre- 

twenty  or  twenty  fiTe ;  and  the  adult  dileetion  ftr  it,  to  reliih  and  profit  by 

who  can  only  devote  an  hoar  or  two  lectorea  upon  it,  it  will  be  seen  that 

everv  other  day  to  reading;,  who  can  the  lectom  which  have  been  deliveretl 

barely  read  eight  or  ten  volumea  a-  atlhedifi&rentMechaniea'Inititntiona 

year,   and  who  ia  at  the  same  time  mnit  have  been  perfectly  worthlcM  to 

uabblini;  in  varioat  kinda  of  reading,  the  OTerwhelming  masi  of  the  mecha- 

and  varioui  arts  and  Kiencea,  will  fa«  nica  in  r^ard  to  uaeful  and  laating 

about  ai  good  a  geometrician  or  alge-  UKtruction.    When  it  is  remembered 

braJBt  after,  ns  before,  receiving  Mr  how  much  patient  itady  ia  necessary 

Brooghsm's  education.  for  acquiring  a  competent  knowledge 

But  the  learned  gentleman's  grand  of  any  aingle  art  or  adence,  and  how 

engines  of  education,    are    lecturea.  little  leisure  the  mechanica  have  for 

To  those  who  are  already  well  instruct-  purpoaei  of  instruction,  it  will  be  seen 

ed  in  an  art  or  a  science,  a  lecture  on  that  Mr  Brougham's  momentary  tut- 

it  is  of  great  service.     It  is  a  detail  of  tlon,  imperfect  treatises,  and  super6» 

what  has  been  already  comprehended,  cial  lecturesj  will  do  scarcely  anything 

and  it  rec^ls  it  to,  or  impntiia  it  more  towards  giving  [he  mechanics  a  ■cien.i 

deeply  on,  the  memoir.    But  lectures  tifie  education.    As  to  the  labouiers 

are  almost  wholly  useless  for  teaching  and  lower  artisans,  it  ia  clear  tbatthey 

working  men,  for  the  first  time,  the  are  intentionally  passed  by ;  not  a  dn- 

arti  and  sciences.    To  inch  men,  a  glelectureisgiven thatisnotevidentlj 

laige  part  of  the  language,  from  the  above  thdrcomprehenaian  and  foreign 

tecDnical  terms,  muet  be incomprehen-  to  their  needs, 
dble,  and  this  and  the  nature  of  the        The  learned  geutleman,  notwlth- 

■ubject  renders  it  impossible  for  it  to  atanding,inBubetaneeaaaerts,  that,  by 

be  remembered.     Where  is  the  me-  bis  scheme,  the  working  duaei,  not 

mory  which  will  retain  any  portion  the  higher  mechanica  oiuy,  but  the  la- 

worth  mentioning  of  a  course  of  lee-  bouren  and  lower  artiians  as  well, 

tnies  on  a  strange  subject,  for  three  will  be,  not  merely  "  half-informed," 

monthsafter itsdelivery p  Evenwhen  but  "  well  educated,  and  even  wdl 

a  lecture  bears  upon  the  .calling  of  a  versed  in  the  moat  elevated  scieneea" ! 

mechanic,  he  will  derive  no  great  be-  This  ia  the  age  of  quacks,  and  really 

nellt  from  it ;  it  will  bear  upon  the  this  outstrips  Dr  Esny.  If  any  farther 

theory  rather  than  the  practice  of  his  reAitation  be  necessary,  Mr  Brougham 

calling,  therefore  it  will  supply  little  himself  shall  fbmish  iL  He  says  that 

or  nothing  that  can  he  kept  in  the  the  higher  classes,  to  deserve  "  being 

memory  by  daily  use.      But  those  called  the  belter/'  of  the  lower  ones, 

whose  callings  are  not  at  all,  or  very  must  now  "  devote  themselves  more  to 

indirectly,  connected  with  it,  will  for-  the  pursuit  of  solid  and  refined  leam- 

get  the  whole  a  week  after  hiraring  it.  [ng ;   the   present  public   seminariea 

£Tery  educated  man  knowi,  that  not  niuat  be  enlaiged ;  and  some  of  the 

only  full  tuition,  but  the  frequent  use  oreatei  dties  of  the  kingdom,  eipecisl- 

or  study  of  any  branch  of  knowledge,  ly  the  metropolis,*  must  not  be  left 

*  A  scheme  hat  been  put  forth  for  formieg  a  University  in  London,  gainst  whidi 
wc  trust  every  friend  to  bis  country,  and  the  sound  and  proper  education  ofhiseoun. 
tiymen,  will  array  himseir.  If  new  Uaivcrsitiea  be  wanted,  let  then  be  formed,  but 
Jet  them  be  forcned  in  places  remote  froiQ  tbc  din  and  frenzy  of  partr-politiea.  In 
this  political  country,  the  students  of  a  London  Univerutf  w<xiUV>fctM!mA\1>*^^' 
cdbv  tha  ieriueiioasofpartr-pritttiandpartT-\e«Aen>,<ilBinw<i^^^«ftwv>^«^^ 
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destitute  of  the  regular  means  within 
themselves  of  scientific  education." 
Now  the  higher  classes,  if  they  cannot 
be  accomm(Mated  at  the  public  semi- 
nariesy  or  lack  the  funds  for  entering 
them,  still  possess  infinitely  better 
means  of  acquiring  education  than  the 
lower  ones,  notwithstanding  the  Me- 
chanics' Institutions  and  other  contrl- 
yances  of  Messrs  Brougham  and  Co. 
They  receive  a  far  better  elementary 
education,  possess  far  more  leisure, 
have  at  their  command  far  better  li- 
braries, can  obtain  the  best  books  of 
instruction,  and  the  most  able  teachers, 
and  mix  in  the  most  intelligent  socie- 
ty, which  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
instruments  of  education.  When  this 
is  the  case,  why  is  it  necessary  for  the 
eidsting  public  seminaries  to  be  enlar- 
ged, and  new  ones  to  be  formed,  to 
prevent  the  higher  orders  from  being 
surpassed  in  Teaming  by  the  lower 
ones?  If  the  working  classes  can  be 
thus  miraculously  educated  by  reading 
an  hour  or  two  every  other  day,  skim- 
ming over  eight  or  ten  volumes  per 
annum,  and  hearing  an  occasional 
course  of  lectures,  how  does  it  happen 
that  the  higher  classes  can  only  be 
educated  by  the  old,  long,  laborious, 
and  costly  mode  of  education  ?  Are 
the  former  blessed  with  a  nrodigiously 
greater  share  of  intellect  than  ttie  lat- 
ter? No!  Then  here  is  Mr  Brougham 
himself  demolishing,  according  to  his 
wonted  custom,  his  own  pamphlet. 


Now  those  parts  of  educatioQ  which 
the  working  oasses  in  general  need 
the  most,  and  which  are  the  farthkcit 
from  their  reach,  he  virtually  rejects. 
We  say  virtually  rejects,  because,  al- 
though he  speaks  of  general  reading, 
he  lays  his  whole  stress  upon  par^ 
politics,  poUtical  economy,  ana  the 
arts  uml  sciences.  These  are  to  be^ 
taught  the  first ;  these  are  to  be  taught 
whatever  may  remain  untaught.  No 
lectures  are  delivered,  and  scarcely 
any  are  recommended  which  illustrate 
human  nature,  the  differences  between 
man  and  man,  and  nation  and  nation, 
the  principles  of  society,  the  duties  of 
individuals  and  communities,  &c.  Sec, 
although  such  lectures  would  come 
home  to  the  breasts  of  all,  would  bear 
powerfully  on  the  interests  of  all, 
would  tend  greatly  to  enlarge  the  un- 
derstanding and  produce  good  eon- 
duct,  and  would  m  substance  be  far 
more  capable  of  comprehension  and 
retention  than  scientific  ones.  If  the 
labouring  orders  are  to  become  evea 
smatterers  only  in  "  the  most  elevated 
sciences,"  they  must  devote  to  these 
their  hour  or  two  every  other  day  for 
their  whole  Uves ;  they  must  not  look 
at  any  other  knowledge ;  the  daya  of 
miracles  have  ceased,  and  they  moat 
either  acquire  only  a  very  little  of  aci- 
ence,  or  no  other  instruction  at  alL 

Now  comes  the  cui  bono.  If  the 
working  classes  were  well  versed  in 
party-politics,  political  economy,  and 


free  from  discipline,  and  tbey  would  always  be  among  the  snost  violent  in  political 
convulsions.  At  present  tlie  sons  of  all  the  better  classes— of  middling  and  wealthy 
commoners,  tradesmen  and  merchants,  as  well  as  of  country  gentlemen  of  good 
blood,  and  Peers,  are  educated  promiscuously  and  harmoniously  together  at  our  Uoij 
versities.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  advantages  of  this.  If  one  of  the  English  Uni- 
versities be  more  Whiggish  than  the  other,  tliis  forms  a  division  of  party  only,  and 
not  of  class.  But  a  London  University  would  be  scorned  by  the  Aristocracy  ;  it 
would  belong  wholly  to  the  democracy ,  and  it  would,  particularly  if  Brougham  and 
Co.  had  any  share  in  its  formation,  be  the  rival  of  the  others  in  politics  and  religion 
too.  Party-enmity  towards  the  aristocracy,  and  the  worst  principles  in  respect  of 
both  politics  and  religion,  would  assuredly  pervade  it.  We  are  very  certain,  that  the 
education-mongers  of  the  day  would  never  dream  of  a  London  University  if  they  did 
not  mean  it  to  be  a  political  engine ;  in  truth,  the  Poet  who  has  put  forth  the  plan, 
states  that  it  ought  to  teaoh  "  liberal  opinions."  In  regard  to  the  expense  of  the 
Msting  Universities,  could  no  regulations  be  formed  for  reducing  it  ?  When  we  see 
that  the  London  students  are  to  be  boarded  at  home,  and  must  necessarily  be  exposed 
to  the  gaming,  beautiful  women,  costly  entertainments,  &&  of  the  metropolis,  we 
are  pretty  sure  that  a  London  University  would  in  the  upshot  be  not  less  expensive 
than  those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Besides,  every  father— even  the  decent  coun. 
try  fisrmer— wishes  his  son  to  be  educated  from  home  if  possible.  This  is  desirable 
on  the  score  of  due  control,  the  eradication  of  injurious  prejudices  and  habits,  the 
acquisition  of  a  better  knowledge  of  the  world,  &c.,  as  well  as  on  that  of  family  har- 
aony. 
If  the  AriBtocncy  be  blind  to  the  ob^td  ol  th%  «4ofiaiM»rm«a)  ^oe  to  it ! 


IS!U.^  Brougham  m  lit  BiMeatian  o/lht  Pe«ple.  At7 

the   moit   elpHlal   idencet,    where    work,  and  latuestimtilanti  togetthit 
wouM  be  the  benettt  ?  The  twoformer    WQtk  proper!;  performed.    Ifpopulai 


wonU  only  encroach  on  their  ti..._ 
tlo  the  moat  grievoui  injnriei  to  then 
■eWes  and  their  country.    He  is  the 
beat   and   the   wiBcat   pulitician   who 
keepihiiQaelfRpaTtfromparty-politi 
ana  irfao  acta,  not  upon  th<:  romsa 


education  is  thui  to  be  made  the  pa- 
rent of  idleneaiand  bad  workmanship, 
it  will  aoon  be  left  without  frienda. 

We  proceed  to  n  moat  important  part 
of  Mr  Brougham'*  Bcherne.  Heitalea, 
"  In  forming  these  inititutjoni,  ilisB 
fundamental  principle  to  make  the  ex- 
experience  and  the  peculiar  and  dii-  pcnaeH  be  mainly  defrayed  by  the  me- 
Ij net  relations  and  circumitance*  of  ctianica  thcmseliee  ;  it  is  another  prin- 
every  aubjecl  that  comes  before  him.  ciplo,  in  my  opinion,  equally  essential. 
The  higher  clasaet  can  manage  public  that  the;  should  have  the  principal 
B&it8  much  more  beneficially  without  (hare  in  the  management." — "  I  have 
than  with  the  lower  one*.  What  laid  that  the  in^fflfWraceofthesevn- 
would  the  latter  gain  if  eren  ihe;  dcrtakingi,  as  well  as  their  mecen,  ia 
could  become  well  vetoed  in  the  moat  to  be  considered.  I  really  should  be 
elevated  sciences  P  To  the  mass  forty-  diapoaed  to  view  any  adTantage  in 
nine  Rfliclhs  of  their  knowledge  would  pomtofknowledge  gained  by  the  body 
never  leave  them  the  least  benefit  of  of  the  people,  as  wmewhat  equivoca], 
any  kind ;  and  it  would  encroach  on  or  at  least  as  much  alloyed  with  evil, 
their  time,  ii^ure  their  industry,  and  if  purchased  by  the  increase  of  their 
diuust  them  with  thor  avocations,  dependence  upon  their  superiors."  In 
Without  the  moral  education  of  which  conformity  with  thii,  he  recommenda 
we  have  Rpoken,  the  education  that  that  the  committee  of  management 
Ur  Brougham  recoromende,  would  be  shall  be  choten  by  the  whole  of  the 
upon  the  whole  useless,  and  very  often  "students,"  and  ahall  consist- of  at 
w  worse  than  useless,  while  it  would  least  two-thirdt  working  men.  He  thua 
in  ttaelf,  and  without  thatoftheleam-  gives  the  decision  on  every  matter 
■d  gentleman,  be  highly  beneficial .  wholly  to  the  working  elasse*.  Weaay 
Chie  of  the  means  recommended  by  nothing  agaioat  the  "  fundamental 
Hi  Brougham,  ia  of  so  pernicious  a    principle,"but the"principIeof inde> 


"There 


dtarxter  that  we  must 

withoutreprehention.  Heaa^i 

are  many  occupation- = — '■•- 

ber  ttf  peraona  work  in  tne  same  room ; 

and  unless  there  be  something  noisy 

'n  the  work,  one  may  always  read  while 


paas  it     pendence"  deserves  the  utmost  repro> 


C 


The  chief  duty  which  the  commit- 
s  uf  management  have  to  perfbrm, 
to  aelect  the  books  and  the  lectu- 
.  Well,  the  mass  of  the  mechanica 


the  others  are  employed.  If  there  are  are  grouly  ignorant ;  they  oi 
twenty-fbnr  men  together,  this  ar-  bled  together  to  be  educated ;  they 
rangementwouldonlyr^qnireeachman  know  nothing  of  books,  or  the  chorac- 
to  work  one  extra  day  in  four  weeks,  ter  of  lecturer* ;  very  bad  political  and 
■uppoaing  the  reading  to  go  on  the  religious  opinioiu  notoriously  prevail 
whole  day,  which  it  would  not ;  but  a  among  them  to  an  ahuming  extent ; 
boy  or  agirl  might  beengaged  toper-  everyone  knowa  that  a  pr^uslon  of 
ftnn  the  task,  at  an  expense  so  trifling  moat  pemidons  pnblicaUons  would  in- 
aa  not  to  be  felt."  ceaaantly  court  their  attention  ;  party- 
We  believe  that  there  is  not  a  mas-  politics  are  to  form  a  part  of  their  edn- 
ter  in  the  kingdom  who  would  suStr  cation ;  and  yet  they  are  to  have  the 
hi*  workmen  to  do  thi* ;  if,  however,  choice  of  their  reading.  The  commit- 
there  be  such  a  one,  we  are  sure  that  tee  i*  to  be  voted  for  h;  the  whole,  so 
hi*  snSering  it  would  speedily  bring  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  well- 
him  into  the  Gmetle.  A  workman  to  educated,  respectable  man,  to  be  cho- 
do  bit  work  well,  and  a  sufiiciene;  of  sen  a  member ;  and,  at  the  best,  such 
it,  must  devote  to  it,  not  onl;  hia  men  can  never  form  more  than  the 
hands,  but  his  whale  attention.  If  coutempdble  tninmity.  If,  therefore, 
hia  ears  and  thoughts  were  directed  to  theroecnanicathinkgood  to  choose  the 
the  book,  insteadofeaminghiswtgn,  moat  naeless  and  peraieioaa  works— 
he  wonld  be  a  nuisance.  A  maitcr  if  they  think  proper  to  have  the  wri- 
both  to  ting*  of  Bentham,  Carlile,  Paine,  Cob- 
in  that  bett,  &&,  nothing  ia  to  i^W.  Vq  ^n> 
n  tbeii  imi  Aunt.  IjX  txj  tiM-nnAXNft  M£a& 
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what  the  working  claises  read  a  few  people  into  bodies  for  parpows  of  reid« 
years  ago ;  let  him  ascertain  what  they  mg,  and  to  give  them  the  exduiiTe 
new  read ;  let  him  figure  to  himself  power  of  selecting  their  books,  when 
what  they  will  assaredly  read  in  times  it  is  known  that  the^  are  grossly  lgno« 
of  distress ;  and  then  ne  will  know  rant — that  their  principles  are,  to  a 
what  opinion  to  form  on  this  matter,  great  extent,  very  questionable*— and 
If  the  upper  classes  will  give  their  niat  the  press  constantly  teems,  more 
time  and  money  to  establish  reading  or  less,  with  seditious  and  infidel  pub- 
societies  like  th^,  they  will  richly  de-  lications— with  publications  striving  to 
serve  all  the  calamities  which  it  will  array  the  lower  classes  against  the  up- 
surely  bring  upon  them.  per  ones,  and  to  dissolve  society,  would 

Mr  Broi^am  asserts,  that  no  evils  be,  in  fact,  to  prepare  the  most  efficient 
have  arisen  from  this  plan  in  London  scheme  of  national  ruin  that  has  ever 
and  Glasgow,  where  it  has  been  tried,  yet  been  devised,  prolific  as  latter  times 
In  regard  to  London,  the  one- third  of  nave  been  in  such  schemes.  That  soch 
the  committee,  not  mechanics,  is  oom«  a  scheme  should  have  been  put  forth 
posed  of  himself,  Dr  Birkbeck,  &c. ;  by  a  senator,  by  one  who  is  called  a 
of  men,  who,  from  their  reputation,  statesman,  and  who  aspires  to  become 
rank,  or  loans  to  the  institution,  have  one  of  the  leading  rulers  of  this  na« 
the  management  as  exclusively  in  their  tion — and  that  it  should  be  applauded 
hands,  as  though  they  constituted  the  by  a  portion  of  the  upper  ranks,  itews, 
whole  committee.  They  are  men,  too,  ajas  f  that  education  is  most  deplora- 
who,  it  may  be  fairly  supposed,  would  bly  needed  in  other  quarters  than 
not  admit  any  books  whatever.  But  in  among  the  working  classes, 
nootherplace  would  the  educated  mem-  Considering  the  object  of  this  pam« 
bers  of  the  committee  obtain  any  such  phlet,  and  the  character  of  those  to 
influence.  In  regard  to  Glasgow,  he  whom  it  is  especially  addressed,  a  ^i* 
gives  nothing-hut  his  assertion.  He  rit  pervades  it  of  the  most  reprehensi- 
states  that  no  books  are  excluded,  save  ble  description.  The  party-fanatic 
those  on  theology.  Now  we  remem-  peeps  forth  in  almost  every  page.  The 
ber,  that  five  years  ago,  the  working  author  assumes  the  mask  of  the  pie- 
classes  of  Gla^w  were  in  a  state  m  beian,  scatters  around  him  sneers 
open  rebellion  ;  they  were  among  the  against  the  upper  orders,  covers  them 
worst-principled  men  in  the  nation,  with  jealousy,  and  does  quite  suffi- 
althou^h  the  Mechanics'  Institution  cient  to  convince  the  labouring  ones 
had  existed  among  them  twenty  years,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  listened  to. 
In  the  last  twelve  months,  they  have  or  trusted.  It  is,  indeed,  scarcely  poo- 
proved  themselves  to  be  as  low  as  any  sible  to  divest  ourselves  of  the  belief, 
other  part  of  the  population,  in  regard  that  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the 
to  correct  knowledge  and  principles,  pamphlet  is,  to  divide,  and  sow  dis- 
We  do  not  know  that  this  is  to  be  cord  between  servant  and  master — ^the 
ascribedi  in  any  degree,  to  the  fiiulty  lower  ranks  and  the  higher  ones.  In 
regulations  of  the  Institution,  but  it  one  part  Mr  Brougham  makes  a  fierce 
certainly  proves,  that  the  Inatitution  attack  upon  almost  every  descriptioii 
has  had  no  effect  whatever  in  giving  of  charitable  institutions,  and  calls 
education  to  the  working  classes  as  a  upon  their  supporters  to  abandon 
whole.  The  Mechanics  Institutions,  them,  and  give  their  money  to  hia 
which  are  now  forming,  must  yield  reading  and  debating  clubs.  His  call 
better  fruits  than  the  Glasgow  one  has  will,  we  trust,  be  scorned  as  it  de* 
done,  or  they  will  be,  at  the  best,  per-  serves.  These  shallow  visionaries,  who 
lectly  worthless,  touching  the  great  call  themselves  political  economists, 
end  of  education.  thus  eternally  labour  to  harden  the 

That  a  power  should  be  vested  in  a  heart,  destroy  sympathy  between  man 
oertain  number  of  the  masters,  and  and  man,  and  cruni  that  ^irit  of  be- 
other  members  of  the  better  classes,  to  nevolence,  dharity,  and  generoaity, 
exclude  all  improper  publications  fhmi  which  forms  so  glorious  ana  beneficial 
the  Institutions,  is  unquestionable  ;  a  part  of  the  English  character.  This 
and  that  such  a  power  would  conduce  character,  which  has  so  long  fbrmed 

Seatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  mechanics  so  proud  and  resi^endent  an  examine 

emselves,  and  would  interfere  in  no  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  to  be  beat- 

degree  with  their  just  independence,  en  down  into  a  vile  and  sticking  com- 

is  »Uk9  unqueitionahle.  To  form  the  ^owodoiC  vMty-\K)liticB  and  the  love  of 
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money — of  demtgognc  mnd  pedlu'i  f  eon'  tuition,  t}uui  thote  of  other  pU- 
fraud  anil  itony-heartedneu.  We  tm^.  cet ;  but  It  does  appear  that  there  an; 
and  we  know  iu  truth  from  penoiial    yet  amotiR  them  k         '  ' 


obaerration,  that  the  niMS  of  their 
charges  against  charitable  inaliculioiu, 
and  more  especially  agninit  the  poor- 
laws,  is  falae.  The  EngiiihmaD,  oow- 
a  creature  of  pastion,  end  al- 


:  and  wont-priudpled  of  the  Bn- 
ti^people. 

The   Kheme,   according  to  rewon 
and  experience,  is  calculajed  to  take 


.  _    _  ,     the  working  cluae*  from  the  guidanc. 

though  they  ■aa.j  be  able  to  give  him  of  their  superior*,  and  place  Uem  un- 

the  heart  of  a  tnonitcr,  they  will  not  tier  that  of  literarr  traitors ;  to  give 

be  able  to  give  him  one  of  marble.  In  a  gtimulus  to  those  abomiiutUe  publi- 

another  part,  the  learned  lawver  in-  cations  which  have  so  long  abounded, 

troducessomewretchedanilhackneyed  and  fill  the  hands  of  the  mechanics 

stuff  reipecting  tyrants,  bigots,  into-  with  them ;  to  ntake  these  mechanics 

lerance,  and  EUperstition.  No  one  but  the  cormptcis  and  petty  demagc^iues 

the  bigotted  and  intolerant   slave  of  of  the  working  orders  generally ;  to 

party  would  have  ererdreamt  of  using  dissolve  the  bonds  between  the  poor 

It  ill  an  address  to  tlie  working  classes  and  the  rich,  create  insubordination, 

and  their  employers  on  education.  and  foment  those  animosities  which 

Upon  the  whole,  the  summary  of  unfortunately  preroil  so  much  already 


Mr  Brougham's  scheme  is  as  follows . 
It  makes  no  effectual  provision  tbi 
the  education  of  the  village  popula- 
tion, and  its  author  evidenUy  feels  n( 
•olicitudc  for  such  education. 


between  servants  and  master* ;  t( 

to  times  of  nstionid  trouble  and  ^»- 

tieas  tlie  most  terrible  consequences ; 

to  injure  industry,  good  workmanship, 
and  morals ;   to  make  the  mechanics. 


It   makes,   in   effect,   no  provision  who,  to  a  great  extent,  hold  iu 

whatever  fur  the  education  of  the  la-  bauds  the  elective  franchise,  iu  almost 

bourers  and  lower  arlizans  of  cities  and  all  open  places  save  coiintin,  the  slaves 

towns,  and  it  only  supplies  education  of  the  worst  kind  of  faction  ;  and  to 

U>  the  higher  of  the  mechanics — to  bring  the  most  grievous  evils  upon  the 

that  tiart  of  the  working  classes  which  working  classes  themselves,  as  well  as 

has  Ilie  least  need  of  it.  upon  their  superiors- 

When  all  the  institutioiu  are  form-  The  scheme,  from  its  perfect  indif- 
ed  which  it  is  calculated  to  form,  not  ferenee  to  the  education  of  all  the  la- 
more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  thou-  bonreia  save  those  who  possess,  or  are 
sand  members  will  belong  to  ihem  in  ]ikelytopOBBess,poIiticalinflueRGe,and 
all  Great  Britain.  These  must  belong  from  the  bitter  party-spirit  which  per- 
to  them  for  life  to  be  imperfectly  edu-  vadca  it,  has  manifestly  been  got  up 
CMted,  and,  of  course,  the  mass  of  the  for  party-purposes  prindpallv. 
working  classes  must  still  be  without  Such  is  Mr  Brougham  s  sciieme  for 
education.  the  education  of  tlie  working  classes. 

The  education  which  it  will  give  to  We  will  now  august  some  of  the  alte- 

the  coutemplible  few  will  be  confined  rations  and  additions  which  are  impe- 

almost  exclusively  to   party-politics,  riously  necessary  for  rendering  it  WOT- 

politica!  economy,  and  the  arts  and  thy  of  the  least  countenance, 
•ciencca.  If  they  ikvote  every  moment         Inthefirstplace,exclude,as  wehave 

of  their  leisure  to  these  for  life,  they  already  said,  all  leading  party-men,  no 

willliecomeonly imperfectlyacquaint-  matter  whether  Tory,   Whig,   Bur- 

ed  with  them,  consequently  they  will  dettite,  or  Benthamite,  from  all  share 

have  no  time  to  bestow  on  the  acqui-  in  the  formation  and  management  of 

sition  of  other  kinds  of  knowledge.  the    reading    societies.      Such    men 

A  large  portion  of  this  education  shouldbe  suffered  todonothingwhat- 

will  assuredly  be  highly  ii^urioua  to  eva  bevond  subscribing  their  money, 

the  mechanici,  and  the  ranainder  will  Education  is  not  a  party-matter;  it 

■a  assuredly  be  utterly  useless  to  the  baa  nothing  to  do  with  party,  and  it 

vast  maai  of  them,  lliey  will  scarcely  cannot  be  touched  by  party-leaders 

acquire  any  of  that  knowledge  which  without  ceaaing   to  be   education  — 

they  need  the  most,  and  whiui  would  without    bring    transformeil  into   a 

yield  them  great  beneflto.   Itdoes-—  — !  — -> ->  —  .,.  ., 


appear   that   the   working 
Glasgow,  as  a  whole,  possess  more  sa- 
entific  knowledge,  after  twcnty-fite 


Dationsl  plague.  Of  coarse.  Messieurs 
1rou|dum>,  Burdett,  Place,  &e.  and 
ren  Uie  Uarqaisof  Lanidaawiic,v«a. 
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Mr  firoughtm  intimatea  that  this  veU— ofoounegoodiio?el*-4ntotlidr 
pamphlet  forma  i  portion  of  a  larger  hands,  if  for  no  other  purpose,  than 
workwhidihe  it  preparing  on  Educa-*  to  give  them  a  taste  for  reading,  to 
tioD.  If  this  work  exhibits  as  much  enable  them  to  read  well,  and  to  un- 
erring Uieory,  imperfect  detail,  falla-  derstand  books  of  more  importance, 
dous  assumption,  bsd  party-enirit,  Our  readers  will  understand  what 
pernicious  doctrine,  unphilosopnical  books  we  would  recommend  when  we 
Masoning,  and  unstatesmanlike  policy,  say  that  they  should  be  such  as  are 
m  the  portion  before  us  esdiibits,  we  necessary  for  rendering  men  intelli« 
will  tell  him  that  it  will  neither  add  to  gent,  well-principled,  moral,  and  re- 
his  reputation,  nor  benefit  his  country,  spectable. 

In  the  second  place,  take  effectual  We  think  it  to  be  quite  as  neoea- 

measurea  for  educating  the  working  sary  for  the  female  part  of  the  lower 

classes  generslly — ^the  labourers,  &c.  orders  to  be  educated  as  the  male  por« 

■a  well  as  the  mechanics.    The  pub-  tion.  The  female  is  a  most  important 

Vcation  of  cheap  works,  and  recom-  agent  in  every  class  of  society,  but 

mendations  to  form  themselves  into  more  especially  in  the  humble  ones, 

reading  societies,  will  not  sufBce  for  Female  modesty  and  virtue  form  one 

the  labourers.    Their  betters  must  be  of  the  main  pillars  of  morals,  and  one 

as  active  in  forming  societies  among  of  the  chief  sources  of  human  happi- 

diem,  as  in  forming  mechanic  iiisti«  ness.    The  wife  of  the  poor  man  has, 

tutions  among  the  mechanics.  not  only  his  peace  and  the  chief  ma« 

In  the  third  place,  adapt  the  edu-  nagement  of  his  income,  but  the  care 
cation  to  the  needs  and  occupation  of  and  instruction  of  his  children  in  her 
ihe  individual.  As  the  working;  or-  hands ;  and  the  interests  of  these  chiU 
ders  have  already  received  a  sufficiency  dren  alone  render  it  essential  that  she 
of  mechanical  and  scientific  education  should  be  capable  of  imparting  to  them 
for  the  exerdfe  of  their  respective  good  moral  and  religious  principles^ 
callings,  begin  with  the  moral  educa-  and  good  habits  and  manners,  botn  by 
tion — ^with  that  of  which  they  are  tuition  and  example.  The  love  of 
nearly  destitute,  and  which  will  yield  reading  is,  we  think,  more  general 
them  the  greatest  benefits.  Care  must  amonc  women  than  men.  As  muck 
be  taken  to  make  their  reading  at  the  care  should  therefore  be  taken  to  sup« 
oommenoementblendaa  much  amuse-  ply  the  one  sex  with  books,  as  the 
ment  as  possible  with  its  instruction,  other.  The  wife  would  very  often 
General  History,  Biography,  Poetry,  read  when  the  husband  woukl  not ; 
aekctions  from  the  Essayists,  the  de-  she  would  read  to  him,  or  communis 
acriptive  parts  of  Astronomy,  Geogra-  cate  the  substance  of  what  she  read  in 
phy.  Natural  History— all  works  of  conversation,  and  he  would  thus  re. 
instruction  that  form  interesting  nar«  oeive  much  instruction  which  he  could 
rative,  or  curious  description,  should  acquire  by  no  other  means. 
have  the  preference.  We  think  that  In  the  nmrth  place,  when  the  work- 
even  to  those  who  move  in  good  so-  ing  classes  have  received  due  moral 
dety,  novels  yield  much  more  than  instruction,  then  and  not  before  give 
amusement ;  not  we  know  that  to  them  such  additional  medianical  and 
those  who  are  confined  to  the'  lowest  adentific  instruction  as  they  may  need, 
aedety,  novels  are  most  instructive.  Do  away  with  the  showy  lectures 
They  have  a  fasdnatioQ  which  no  other  which  are  worthless  to  the  masa  of 
books  possess ;  they  give  a  taste  for  them,  and  instead,  class  the  "  sta- 
leading  when  sll  other  books  £bu1  ;  dents,"  and  let  each  class  have  a  prob. 
they  make  the  bad  reader  a  good  one,  per  tutor.  Let  those  to  whom  che^ 
•Bable  him  to  understand  good  com-  mistry  is  useful,  have  a  chemical  tu- 
position,  purify  his  taste,  implant  good  tor,  tnoae  to  whom  mechanics  is  useu 
fealing%  fire  the  ambition,  and  con-  ful,  have  a  tutor  in  mechanics,  thoae 
yej  faff  more  knowled^  of  the  prind-  to  whom  geometry  is  useful,  have  a 
plea,  manners,  regulations,  habila,  and  tutor  in  geometry,  and  so  on ;  but  let 
character  of  gqod  sodety,  than  any  every  dass  be  restricted  from  dabbling 
books  whatever.  The  mass  of  the  in  various  arta  and  sciences,  and  con- 
lower  orders  are  bad  readers^  and  un»  fine  it  to  that  one  in  whidi  it  needs 
dtfstand  very  imperfectly  the  Ian-  instruction.  Lectures  may  be  given 
gnage  of  bodes,  and  we  would  put  no-  on  Moral  Philoaophy,  Political  Philo* 
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iophy,  Astronomyy  iee.  bat  only  on 
•uch  subtiects  as  are  intereating  in  near- 
ly AQ  equal  degree  to  ail. 

In  the  fifth  place,  let  the  working 
men  aubacribe,  let  them  vote  for  the 
oomniittee,  let  them  even  constitute 
two-thixda  of  the  committee,  but  by 
all  means,  let  a  power  be  vested  in 
proper  hands  to  keep  from  them  all 
improper  books.  Without  this,  popu- 
lar eaucation  will  only  be  a  public 
curse.  If  an  impartial  newspaper  can 
be  found,  let  it  be  taken,  but  exclude 
all  the  dieap  party  publications  that 
Mr  Brougham  recommends. 

Generally  speaking,   these  things 


^1 

must  be  kept  cdnttaDtly  in  lights  and' 
to  them  edueation,  in  ererr  point,, 
must  be  made  subservient— the  pro- 
tection afid  promotioii  of  industry, 
subordination,  and  harmony,  between 
the  higher  and  the  lower  ranks — and 
the  inculcation  of  sound  and  beneflcbl 
prindples  of  general  conduct. 

After  all,  let  no  one  believe  the 
predictions  of  Mr  Brougham  and  hia 
friends,  or  be  too  sanguine  as  to  the 
results.  General  information  reouirea 
as  much  intellect,  leisure,  and  toil,  for 
its  acquisition,  as  it  ever  did ;  and  hu- 
man nature  remains  unchanged. 
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We  who  look,  not  at  men,  but  at 
principles  and  institutions,  and  who 
nave  a  mortal  dislike  to  sweeping  al- 
terations in  either,  may  be  nardoned 
if  we  examine  the  change  which  our 
eommercial  system  is  undergoing,  in- 
stead of  joining  in  the  laudations  which 
are  heaped  upon  it  fVom  all  quarters. 
We  should  not  care  to  make  it  the 
suliject  of  any  observations,  but  we  see 
that  it  is  made  the  source  of  much 
delusion,  and  that  attempts  are  ma- 
ing  to  render  it  the  lever  for  again 
hnrling  the  agriculturists  into  ruin. 

Perhaps  at  no  former  period  did  this 
great  em  [ire  possess  so  abumlant  a 
share  of  prosperitv  as  at  present.  Every 
interest  is  flourisning.  The  manufac- 
turer is  glutted  with  orders,  the  mer- 
chant is  loaded  with  business,  the 
ship-owner  is  making  large  profits, 
the  shop  of  the  tradesman  is  full  of 
customers,  the  farmer  is  beginning 
to  thrive,  and  the  labourer,  generally 
speaking,  is  fully  employed  at  good 
wages.  That  man  has  not  a  drop  of 
British  blood  in  his  bosom,  who  can 
contemplate  this  without  the  throb  of 
joy ;  ana  who  can  witness  attempts  to 
tamper  with  it,  to  make  it  the  sutject 
of  experiment,  to  cut,  twist,  difjoint, 
and  disorganise  it  in  order  to  saddle  it 
with  untested  theories,  without  dis- 
like and  apprehension.  We  are  a 
strange  people ;  the  only  things  that 
we  seem  to  nave  a  deadly  aversion  to, 
are  content  and  enjoyment. 

In  the  reduction  of  duties,  not  pro- 
tecting ones,  and  to  the  abolition  of 
all  formalities  and  restrictions,  not  ne- 
cessary for  protection,  we  arc  undoubt- 
edly as  friendly  as  any  man  in  the 


kingdom.  We  oflRir  Ministers  the 
warmest  praise  fbr  what  they  have 
done  in  these  matters.  Duties  of  re- 
venue never  formed  any  part  of  what 
is  called  the  restrictive  system,  and 
they  were  never  considered  by  any 
one,  save  perhaps  a  few  overgrown 
traders,  whom  they  rendered  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  monopolists,  as  anything 
but  necessary  evils.  It  ought  not  to 
be  needful  for  us  to  say  this,  but  tins 
reduction  and  abolition — things  which 
were  always  aa  palatable  to  the  friends 
of  the  restrictive  system  as  to  other 
people — are  trumpetted  forth  as  por- 
tions of  a  new  system,  directly  the  re- 
verse in  all  points  of  the  old  one. 
This  we  think  does  much  mischief. 
It  confounds  things,  which  in  their 
nature  are  perfectly  distinct ;  it  pre« 
vents  the  country  at  large  from  per- 
ceiving where  the  new  system  b^na 
and  ends,  and  it  leads  the  mass  of  men 
to  believe  that,  because  the  part  of 
what  is  done  which  they  understand, 
is  clearly  wise  and  necessary,  the  part 
which  they  do  not  understand,  is  equal* 
ly  so. 

The  restrictive  svstem,  as  it  has 
lately  existed,  may  oe  thus  given  in 
the  words  of  Adam  Smith. 

"  Restraints  upon  the  importation 
of  such  foreign  goods  for  home-con- 
sumption, as  could  be  produced  at 
home,  from  whatever  country  they 
were  imported." 

"  These  different  restraints  consist- 
ed sometimes  in  high  duties,  and  some- 
times in  absolute  prohibitions." 

The  new  system,  although  it  di£^ 
greatly  from  thalNitiSi^^cskVC^^c^ncraD^ 
mended,  and  s\!Cttfsra^  \V  ^«<KfaK\A''>^^ 
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ttrach  tmaller  desree  fW>m  the  old  one 
Ihan  many  Deople  imagine,  fnxifesset 
to  giTe  freeoom  to  trade,  to  admit  all 
^yreign  goods,  and  to  place  the  foreign 
modaoer,  all  thinga  considered,  on  a 
lerel  with  the  English  one  in  the  £ng. 
Jiih  market. 

The  old  system  up  to  the  present 
times  was  always  supported  by  all 
practical  men,  by  all  Ministers,  by  all 
whose  interests  it  peculiarly  affected — 
by  all  who  wished  to  promote  the 
trade  and  prosperity  of  tne  country. 
.Under  it  the  country  rose  to  an  un- 
precedented height  of  wealth,  great- 
ness, and  grandeur.  It  is  vet  sup- 
ported by  auLl  practical  men,  for  every 
jnterest  sets  its  £sce  against  the  new 
one,  when  it  is  threatened  to  be  placed 
under  it.  Now  this  system  may  moEt 
.certainly  have  been  a  false  one,  but  if 
it  have,  it  is  the  most  astonishing  and 
incomprehensible  thing  in  the  world, 
that  it  should  have  seemed  to  be  the 
most  wise  and  beneficial  one  for  cen- 
turies to  all  experienced  and  able 
men — to  all  who  had  a  mighty  per- 
sonal interest  in  its  reversal.  Active, 
enterprizing,  calculating  men  are  not 
generally  stone-blind  for  so  long  a  pe- 
riod to  their  own  profit.  It  may  have 
been  a  pernicious  one,  and  the  coun- 
try may  nave  risen  to  its  present  state, 
as  it  is  said,  in  spite  of  it,  but  if  this 
be  correct,  it  is  amazing  that  the  ooun- 
.try  has  been  able  to  struggle  through 
so  many  appalling  difficulties  to  such 
greatness.  It  may  have  been  injuri- 
ous to  trade,  but  if  it  have,  it  is  won- 
derful that  our  traders  have  to  be  ac- 
tually forced  from  it,  into  one  of  be- 
nefit and  riches.  This  we  own,  be- 
wilders us,  the  more  especiallv  as  we 
hate  paradox,  as  we  think  tnat  the 
right  will  generally  appear  to  be  the 
ri^ht,  and  as  we  believe  that  the  wrong 
will  id  ways  be  proved  to  be  the  wrong, 
by  a  much  shorter  period  of  experi- 
ment than  several  ages.  If  this  sys- 
tem had  led  to  the  loss  or  great  injury 
of  our  trade,  we  should  have  known 
how  to  deal  with  it ;  but  when  we 
glance  at  the  proroerity  of  trade,  we 
are  rcaUy  at  a  loss  how  to  decide.  The 
jokes  and  laughter,  therefore,  which 
were  lately  bestowed  upon  it  in  Par- 
liament, gave  us  little  pleasure.  We 
.thought  that  Bomewho  joked,  and  many 
who  laughed,  had  never  proved  them- 
selves to  be  much  wiser  than  their  an- 
cestors; and  that  as  it  bad  so  long 
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been  united  with  tlM  haWts  and  af- 
ftctions  of  the  country,  it  might,  if 
unworthy  to  live,  have  been  put  to 
death  with  due  decency  and  aolemni- 
ty.  We  believed  that  as  it  was  the 
offspring  of  those  who  bequeathed  to 
us  the  most  magnificent  mhcritanee 
that  nation  ever  possessed,  and  as  it 
had  produced  no  ^r^eat  number  of  ir- 
remediable calamities,  it  might  have 
been  consigned  to  the  tomb,  without 
any  derision  being  cast  on  the  folly 
and  iffnorance  of  its  parents. 

It  has  long  been  a  dreadAilly  puz- 
zling problem  to  the  political  econo- 
mists, how  to  make  two  tiatioiis  that 
produce  almost  exactly  tha  same  com- 
modities trade  with  each  other— or, 
to  make  the  matter  more  intelligible, 
how  to  make  two  farmers  buy  and 
consume  each  other's  com.  They  have 
had  no  trouble  with  states  that  pro- 
duce dissimilar  articles — the  farmer 
and  the  woollen-manu£sctarer,  or  the 
shoemaker  and  the  tailor,  are  always 
ready  enough  to  bu^  and  sell  with 
each  other.  Far  be  it  fhim  us  to  say 
that  the  matter  presents  no  difficul- 
ties. Smith,  who  waa  a  man  of  sense, 
depth,  and  honesty,  and  who  could 
not  sit  down  to  write  gross  absurdi- 
ties, handles  it  in  the  onlv  way  in 
which  we  apprehend  it  can  be  hand^ 
kd  successfully.  He  advises  that  there 
shall  be  no  prohibitions,  that  there 
shall  be  no  protecting  duties  beyond 
what  may  be  sufficient  to  tax  the  fo- 
reign producer  of  an  article  equally 
witn  the  home  producer  of  it;  and 
that  as  these  countries  will  produce 
various  articles,  each  ought  to  discon- 
tinue the  production  of  such  as  the 
other  can'  produce  at  a  cheaper  rate. 
To  put  the  matter  in  a  clearer  light, 
two  farmers  both  produce  wheat, 
beans,  barley  and  oats ;  but  the  one 
can  produce  wheat  and  beans,  and  the 
other  barley  and  oats,  cheaper  than 
the  other.  The  wheat  and  beau  man, 
therefore,  is  to  discontinue  the  growth 
of  barley  and  oats,  and  the  barley  and 
oat  man  that  or  wheat  and  beans,  and 
then  they  can  trade  together.  So  we 
can  manufacture  wool  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  another  nation,  and  the  other 
nation  can  manufacture  silk  at  a  cheap- 
er rate  than  ourselves ;  we,  therefore, 
are  to  abandon  the  manufacture  of 
silk,  and  the  other  nation  that  of 
wool.  This  scheme  is  intelligible  and 
practicable,  but  it  certainly  did  not 
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that  if  all  other  natlmia  were  to  abaiu 
don  the  pTodactian  of  theae  artideit 

Two  gmt  objecti  with  Smidi  were  and  were  to  make  thU  one  the  tote 

the  dcamietion  of  tnonopoliee,  and  the  prodncer,  the  monapoliit  of  tbem,  thqr 

eatabllihinentof  thogreateit  degreeof  would  be  enabled  to  get  thein  the 

Mneral  cheapnMi.    Now,  it  i«  manU  cheaper.  If  we  give  ■  monopoW  to  onr 

fctt,  that  if  this  tcheme  were  gene-  own  roann&cturers,  we  nay  nan  to 

ralljcimed  into  effbct,  it  would  place  pay  mote  fbr  an  article  than  another 

almost  everything  under  a  cloie  and  covintry  would  chu^  ;  and  yet  it  b 

gigantic  monopoly,  and  keep  pricea  pretty  certain,  that,  if  we  gne  the 

nearly  at  the  niaxhnnm.     Inat^d  of  monopoly  to  that  country,  we  (hootd 

producing  and  protecting  competition,  have  to  pay  itill  more  than  we  pay  at 

It  would  deatroy  it.    If  it  were  to  be  preteut. 

eatabliihed  at  this moroentjwhat  would  If  we  give  a  monopoly  to  our  own 
bo  the  conienuenoe  ?  We  should  ruin  ttaden,  we  rive  it  to  a  multitude  of 
and  rootup  tne  chief  manofactnrea  of  rival  individuals,  who  enter  into  *&■ 
moat  other  countries.  For  a  moment,  tive  compctiEion,  and  who  keep  tho 
while  we  were  doing  thia,  there  would  market  aonndantl^  nipplied ;  but  if 
be  competition  and  3ieap  selling ;  and  we  give  it  to  a  nation,  tnere  is  compa- 
thtn,  having  a  prodigious  ntancet  be-  ratively  no  competition,  and  the  de- 
fore  ua,  and  no  competitor,  we  ahould  mind  can  tcarcely  be  aadsfled.  If  we 
demandmonopolyprice*.  IfthiBshouId  can  undersell  the  continental  prodn- 
produee  attempts  to  re-establiah  the  cers  of  cotton  goods,  it  by  no  means 
mined  manufsctures  abroad,  our  ma-  follows,  that  the  continent  would  be 
nufaciurers  would  lower  their  prieei,  morecheaplysunpliedwithsuchgooda, 
destroy  their  infant  rivals,  and  then  if  resigned  wholly  to  oui  niann&ct»< 
-a^n  chai^  in  a  way  becoming  mo-  rera. 

nopolists.  It  is  notoriously  among  the  If  this  scheme  had  been  constantly 
taetiea of  traders  to  sell  at  a  prodigious  acted  upon,  we,  from  other  nationa 
■oas,  to  ruin  their  rivali,  if  they  see  a  having  got  the  start  of  us,  ahould  haid> 
poaiilnUiyof  doingit;  andinthiscase  Iv  have  had  any  manufactures.  No* 
ihey  might  accomplish  it,  and  atill  get  thing  but  the  restrictive  i^tem  could 
a  profit.  So,  if  thecom-nurket  were  have  planted  and  brought  thom  to  mk 
dirownopen,the  foreign  growers  would  turity  among  na.  Weihould  havebad 
at  once  ruin  the  Encliih  ones  :  this  little  to  export  save  ■gricoltunl  pro- 
would  moke  bread  cheap  for  a  mo-  duce ;  we  ahould  have  had  little  OMiii- 
ment,  and  then  render  itpaat  buying.  merce;Bndwe«honldkavebeenatnctig 
Ifhfgh  prices  caused  theBnglishlkrm-  the  leaat  of  the  nations,  not  in  one 
en  again  to  cultivate,  they  wonld  be  tiling,  bnt  in  everything, 
again  ruined.  We  therefore  can  see  no  weight  in 
To  prevent  monopoly  among  indi-  the  argument,  that,  in  granting  a  taom 
viilual*,  there  must  be  a  number  of  nopoly  to  our  mannbcturera,  we  no- 
producers  of  the  same  article ;  they  oessarily  have  to  pay  higher  prieea 
must  be  placed  on  an  equality  ;  th^  than  we  otherwise  ahould,  and  divert 
mutt  be  able  to  bring  their  article  to  labour  and  capital  from  the  moat  pro* 
market  at  the  same  price ;  and  ^ey  fitablc  mode  of  employment.  £treti 
must  produce  whatwillfhUy  equal  the  admitting  that  a  nation  could  import 
demand.  If  one  can  undersell  all  the  certain  articles  at  a  much  lower  price 
rest,  he  ruins  them  ;  he  then  produces  than  it  can  msnufactnre  them  at,  ttiU 
less  than  they  all  produced  united ;  it  may  be  most  wise  in  that  nation  to 
he  keeps  the  supply  short,  and  he  char-  continue  the  manufacture.  It  may  he 
ges  what  he  pleases.  If  his  neighbours  most  wise  in  an  individual  to  sink  a 
see  that  he  makes  enormous  profits  large  sum  annually  for  a  terra,  in  or- 
when  he  has  the  market  to  himself,  der  to  obtain  a  great  return  afterwards, 
■till  no  one  will  dare  to  commence  Many  men  pay  a  large  part  of  tbor 
against  him,  if  he  possess  the  ability  incomes,  for  their  whole  lives,  to  In- 
to undersell,  from  being  able  to  pro-  sursnoe  Companies,  to  secure  a  cer- 
duce  cheaper  than  any  one  beside.  It  tain  sum  for  their  children  ;  and  this 
is  so  with  nations.  Now,  almost  every  is  not  thought  folly.  Aland-proprietor 
"-*-'"i  has  certain  articles  which  it  sometimes  takos  land  which  leavethbi^ 


can  sell  cheaper  than  all  other  nations,     a  certain  t«A,  ck^sscAk  an.  «m»ctow>» 
but  it  it  a  miehtv  fallacy  to  wppoae,     camuV  \a  ^aa&ii8,\^,  «niS,4MnJ^aft^ 
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on  his  hands  for  many  yrars  hcforc  it  veral  articles  of  manufacture  eompe- 
will  produce  a  sliiliing,  and  yet  tliis  ting  with  us  in  both  quality  and  prier. 
18,  perhaps^  the  most  profitable  mode  Can  any  one  prove  tliat  they  could 
that  he  could  adopt.    For  many  years  have  done  this  without  the  restrictive 
after  this  nation  began  to  manufac-  system,  that  this  system  in  the  end 
tore,  the  people  had  to  pay  much  will  not  enable  them  to  rival  aa  in  al« 
higher  prices  for  manufactures  than  most  everything,  and  that  they  have 
they  could  have  imported  them  at,  and  not  acted  in  the  wisest  manner  so  fiff 
yet  who  will  say  that  the  money,  thus  as  regards  (henudves  ? 
sacrificed,  has  not  been  returned  pound  The  system  would  be  less  erroneous 
for  farthing.  In  regard  to  drawmg  la-  if  an  equality  in  national  benefit  ex« 
hour  and  capital  from  the  most  profi-  isted  among  the  cheap  articles  of  dif- 
table  mode  of  employment,  that  may  ferent  nations — that  is,  if  the  com  of 
be  for  a  time  the  most  unprofitable  Poland  were  as  generally  valuable  to 
mode,  which  may  be  afterwards  the  Poland,  as  the  manufactures  of  Bri- 
most  profitable  one.     The  history  of  tain  are  to  Britain.    Thia'  is  not  the 
onr  manufactures  abundantly  proves  case,  and  if  the  system  were  followed, 
this.  To  assume  that  if  labour  and  ca-  the  peculiar  articles  of  one  state  would 
pital  be  driven  from  one  mode  of  em-  enrich  it,  and  those  of  another  would 
ployment,  they  can  find  employment  keep  it  eternally  poor, 
in  another,  is  to  assume  that  there  can  We  of  course  see  great  reaaoii  to 
be  no  limit  to  the  employment  of  both;  think,  that  if  Smith's  system  were 
and  this  is  clearly  refuted  by  our  pre-  adopted,  it  would  put  most  principal 
sent  condition,  regarding  Britain  and  commoilities  under  national  monopoly, 
Ireland  as  a  whole.    \Vc  cannot  pro-  that  instead  of  promoting  production 
duce  corn  so  cheaply  as  otiier  coun-  and  consumption,  it  would  greatly  in- 
tries,  and,  of  course,  we  ought  to  dis-  jure  tluin,  and  that  instead  of  produ- 
rontinue,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  cing  general  cheapness,  it  woidd  pro- 
thc  production  of  com.     This  would  duce  generad  dearness.  Yet  this  is  the 
throw  a  vast  mass  of  agricultural  ca-  system  which  the  economists  of  the 
pital  and  labour  out  of  employment,  day  zealously  recommend  as  the  only 
Well,  but  the  foreign  com  would  take  one  for  destroying  monopoly,  promo- 
a  large  additional  quantity  of  manu-  ting  production  and  consumptiony  and 
factures  out  of  the  market.    If  it  did,  producing  cheapness.    We  see  much 
the  manufacturers  have  already  suffi-  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  restrictive 
eient  capital  among  them  to  meet  the  system  were  destroyed,  the  cheap  pro- 
additional  demand.  There  would  there-  ducer  would  become  a  dear  one,  tliat 
fore  be  no  room  for  that  of  the  farm-  although  it  forces  production,  it  keeps 
ers ;  and  one- tenth  of  the  labourers,  the  market  far  more  plentifully  sup- 
thus  thrown  out  of  employment  by  plied  than  it  otherwise  would  be,  that 
the  aid  of  machinery,  would  perform  it  in  reality  causes   a  great  deal  of 
the  additional  labour.  When  we  look  present  competition  which  would  not 
at  this,  we  doubt  much  whether  any  exist  without  it,  that  it  forms  the  chief 
additional  demand  worth  speaking  of  source  from  which  ef^t^ctual  competi- 
would  be  created  for  manufactures,  tion  for  the  future  must  arise,  and  that 
fVom  the  injury  that  the  home-market  although  it  produces  much  comiiara- 
would  sustain.  tivc  dearness,  it  produces  a  vast  portion 
An  immense  mass  of  vituperation  is  of  real  general  cheapness.  This,  how- 
hcaiMjd  on  other  nations,  because  they  ever,  is  the  system  which  the  econo- 
foUow  the  restrictive  system,  and  will  mists  execrate  for  producing  monopoly 
consume  dear  goods  of  their  own  ra-  and  high  prices, 
ther  than  oiur  cheap  ones.    This  is  We  have  in  substance  said,  that  to 
mighty  foolish.    They  raise  by  it  the  produce  full  and  lasting  competition  in 
expenditure,  but  then  they  likewise  the  market  of  tlie  world,  the  same  ar- 
raiae,  in  a  greater  degree,  tlie  income,  tides  must  be  produced  by  more  than 
by  increasing  the  value  of,  and  the  de-  one  nation,  and  the  competitors  must 
mand  for,  labour.    If  they  incurred  an  be  enabled  to  come  to  market  on  ex- 
immense  loss  by  it,  it  would  stUl  be  a  actly  the  same  terms.    If  there  be  but 
loss  incurred  for  the  sake  of  adequate  one  producer,  there  can  be  no  competi- 
eventud  profit.   These  nations  are  al-  tion,  and  there  will  be  no  full  supply ; 
iraily  entering  upon   their  harvest ;  if  one  competitor  can  ruin  the  others, 
fhey  «re  acquiring  capital,  and  in  «e-  i!^;vX  wcKv^xJvVat  >Qft«»sw^  the  sole  pro- 
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duccr  and  tbc  monopolitl.  Upon  llii*  competition  Is  far  more  m.  If  thii  ex-', 
our  new  Eystein  sermii  lo  be  founded,  trenie  be  only  found  In  &  few  aiticlei 
and  of  coiirtc  it  diSen  Tery  widely  it  appcari  to  be  beneflcia],  hut  wby  ? 
from  that  of  Smith,  although  ili  au-  It  doc*  nut  affect  general  income, 
thora  uie  Lis  language.  Prohibition  while  it  diminishet  in  a  Eraall  d^i;ree 
and  favouritism  are  aholiahed  ;  and  gencrid  cxpcuditure.  But  if  it  prevail 
protecting  dutte«  are  laid  on  the  most  generally,  it  btrikcG  not  only  at  gene- 
foreign  commodities,  varying  in  tbcir  rat  pricee,  but  at  general  inrame.  It 
amount  on  almotl  every  article,  to  «inka  not  only  the  market,  but  wages 
place,  as  it  is  said,  the  tbrtinicr  and  and  profits  to  the  loweit  figure.  It  ia 
tile  Eiiglishman  on  about  the  same  a  prolific  source  of  fraud  and  bank- 
footing  in  the  market.  Without  this  ruptcyjitdiBsipateBcapitalandthrows- 
equalily,  it  is  evident  that  the  one  labour  out  of  L-m  ploy  ment — itisa  pub- 
must  keep  the  other  out  of  it.  Two  lie  curse.  The  extrenic  of  ccneral 
groeers,  to  maintain  loeling  and  rcgu-  chcapncsi  mast  ever  produce  the  cx- 
lar  competition,  must  be  enabled  to  tremeofgeiieral  poverty,  when  it  flowa 
sell  at  the  aamu  price.  fhim  the  extreme  of  competition.  If 
Many  of  thoM;  who  hngcly  laud  thia  in  one  nation  everything  were  placed 
new  liberal  system,  as  it  IE  called,  ccr-  under  a  monopoly,  and  in  another 
lainly  utter  some  very  odd  nonscnso  everything  were  constaullv  exposed 
respecting  it.  Tn  the  very  same  breath  to  excessive  competition,  toe  former 
in  which  tliey  iwiK^yrixc  it,  tbcy  dt--  would  thrive,  while  the  latter  would 
claro  that  the  capital  and  industry  of  sink  into  ruin. 

England  will  still  munopclizc  the  mar-  The  jiolitical  ecanomista,  who  cer- 
ket ;  or,  iti  other  words,  they  say  that  tainly  fall  into  far  more  incaiisistencirs 
to  change  an  old  law  for  a  new  one  that  than  might  be  wished,  while  they  de-- 
will  have  exactly  the  same  operation,  claimsounmerdrullyagaiuatmonopo- 
will  be  amazingly  beneficial.  Now,  ly  and  rettriction,  and  eulogiie  com- 
to  eubstituie  one  probibiiiou  for  ano-  petition  so  lavishly,  yet  admit  that 
thcr,  cannot,  we  think,  add  anything  wages  and  proflla  must  be  reasonably 
to  the  fVeedom  of  trade  worth  reioi-  good,  or  puoUc  wealth  cannot  be  accu- 
ringover.  Itlueh  praise  is  lavishedon  mulatcd.  As  excessive  competition  ia 
(hcreduclionofaprotecting  duty  from  the  destroyer  of  botli,  this  is  in  cfEcct 
Ftghty  to  (hirty-five  per  cent,  although  saying  that  it  ought  not  to  exist, 
it  ia  by  no  mcaua  clear  that  ihirty'fivc  Smith  sayi  that  a  nation  should  en- 
will  nut  operatenow  as  eighty  did  for-  dcavour  to  bujr  as  cheaply  and  sell  as 
luerly.  It  is,  however,  due  lo  tlieau-  dearly  as  possible.  Tliis  iaexcceding- 
thors  of  this  system  to  state,  that  they  ly  true  ;  and  it  evidently  shows  itut 
■ay  it  wrill  bring  foreign  manufactures  he  thought  it  would  be  a  very  bad 
into  the  market,  and  we  are  bound  to  system  for  a  natiou  to  endeavour  to 
believe  (hem.  In  truth,  if  it  do  not,  sell,  as  well  as  buy,  aa  cheaply  >■  pos- 
in  wliat  will  it  differ  in  efiect  from  the  xiblc.  Now,  how  can  Smith  s  adVieo 
old  one  i  If  it  do  not,  how  can  foreign  be  complied  with  ?  The  nation  niuat 
nations,  as  they  say,  bring  us  their  create  competition  as  far  aa  possible  in 
manufactures,  and  take  ours  in  ex-  wliut  itbuys,  anditmuitdestroy  corn- 
change?  If  they  have  not  abolished,  petition  and  moke  itself  a  monopolist 
not  only  prohibition,  but  partiality,  aafar  aa  possible  in  what  it  sells.  Wc 
thev  will  produce  a  competition  that  know  of  no  other  method.  I'hia  was 
will  have  no  solid  foundation — that  the  method  of  our  fathers;  it  conali- 
will  fall  to  the  dust  as  often  as  it  ia  tuted  tlie  soul  of  the  restrictive  system, 
raisetl — that  will  be  oce  of  fits  and  Our  producers  generally  have  had» 
■tarts,  and  gluts  and  ruin.  Their  syi-  monopoly  of  the  home-market,  but 
'     r  has  it  0        -   '"  "-    ' 


(cm  will  still  be  one  of  restrictions;  it  how  lias  it  operated?  Utterly  uulike 

will  be  a  continuation  of  the  old  one  the  monopoly  of  an  individual  or  a 

in  everything  save  in  being  far  more  comnany.  Every  trade  has  been  in  the 

mischievous.     We  must  therefore  as-  handsofanumberofunconneftedriTal 

■ume  that  it  will  keep  the  foreigner  individuals  who  have  constantly  kqtt 

constantly  in  the  market  aa  the  effi-  competition  at  its  proper  height,  and 

dent  competitor  of  the  Engliahman.  who  have  very  often  pushed  it  much 

Every  tongue  is  aetivelv  employed  higher.  At  all  times  these  individnala 

ID  abusing  monopoly,  ana  cryins  up  have  laboured  to  tjroduw.  \n  ^^  'ma^ 

ootnpetilion.    Now  close  fflonopoLy  is  ecottoraieal  Ttt««wt,'&«r»>s».'»^jw^2L 

ptruidouM  euougb,  but  the  txtrane  of  got  owie  'i«a  ^m*  \jtw*.  «*■  '**' 
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have  frequently  cut  againtty  until  tliey  the  poUtical  eoonomiats  la v  a  natioD 

rained^  each. other  hy  cheap  adling.  ought  to  be.  labour  is  fully,  but  not 

What  are  called  bad  timet^  flow  in  extravagantly  remunerated ;  the  pro* 

reality  from    excessive  competition,  fits  of  stock  are  good,  but  not  exoea- 

The  demand  for  labour  has  not  ceased^  sive ;  consumption  is  great ;  general 

hut  the  seUcrs  of  it  ore  too  numerous,  plenty  prevails  ;   competition   yields 

thorefore  ti^ey  sell  at  a  price  which  all  its  good,  and  none  of  its  evil ;  [>ro» 

atarves  Uiem.    Consumption  has  not  sperity  is  seen  everywhere ;  and  ini« 


1,  but  demand  is  narrowed  until  mense  additions  are  daily  made  to  the 

producers  are  too  numerous ;  these  public  wealth.    To  supply  the  whole 

most  sell,  they  have  to  force  a  trade,  of  our  individual  and  national  needs 

they  sell  at  a  loss,  and  they  become  better,  and  to  place  the  whole  of  our 

bankrupts.    What  are  callea  the  best  individual  and  national  interests  in 

times,  now  in  reality  from  competition  greater  harmony,  is  a  downright  lni« 

being  languid.    Demand  is  good,  be-  possibility.    Wnat  a  nation  can  want 

cause  the  sellers  are  not  too  numerous  more  than  this,  we  cannot  telL   Hap* 

— 4)ecause  the  buyers,  rather  than  the  py,  thrice  happy,  would  it  be  for  us  if 

sellers,  press  upon  tlie  market.    The  we  could  be  satisfied  with  it ! 

restoration  of  the  e^uipohie  between  In  this  state  of  things,  the  foreigner 

fattvers  and  sellers  bridles  competition  is  to  be  brought  into  tlie  market ;  not 

ana  changes  bad  times  to  gooci  ones ;  the  foreign  buyer,  but  the  foreign 

the  increasing  of  the  sellers  until  they  seller ;  not  the  seller  of  such  thin^  aa 

outweigh  the  buyers,  changes  good  we  do  not  produce,  but  of  such  things 

times  into  bad  ones.  as  we  do  produce.    He  is  to  come  not 

Our  producers,  notwithstanding  their  to  exchange,  but  to  increase  competi- 

monopoly,  were  in  a  moat  miserable  tion ;  not  to  raise  demand,  but  to  add 

situation ;  the  labourers  were  starving ;  to  supply.   This,  we  are  told,  will  add 

the  farmers  were  in  insolvency ;  the  greatlv  to  our  trade  and  riches.  At  the 

traders  and  manufacturers  were  so  dis-  first  glance,  it  seems  a  clumsy  paradox  ; 

proportionately  numerous,  that  they  and  tne  more  it  is  looked  at,  the  more 

were  cutting  against  and  ruining  eacn  it  seems  a  clumsy  paradox.    It  is  not 

other  on  aU  mnds,  by  underselling,  often  that  great  truths,  rdating  to  the 

when  such  a  stupendous  piece  of  good  common  concerns  of  life,  wear  so  pa« 

fortune  was  thrown  upon  them,  as  they  radoxical  an  appearance  on  close  in« 

must  never  again  expect  to  meet  with,  spection. 

The  immense  trade  of  South  America  If  it  were  likely  that  the  buyera 

came  into  their  hands  first;  this  re-  would  keep  gaining  upon  the  Beliera, 

irived  the  home-trade,  and  the  latter  and  that  supply  would  soon  be  below 

came  into  the  commercial  and  manu-  demand,  and  prices  be  perniciously 

&cturing  market,  in  want  of  every-  high,  this  would  be  very  wise.    But 

thing,  and  with  plenty  of  money  to  buy  the  reverse  of  this  is  certain.     Our 

with.  This  speedily  reduced  competi-  sellers  were  able  to  meet  the  immense 

tion ;  it  changed  the  balance  in  favour  additional  demand  without  previous 

of  the  seller;  and  times,  from  being  preparation ;  they  possess  capital  and 

very  bad,  became  very  good.  labour,  without  limit,  for  increasing 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  production ;  they  are  already  gaining 

this  comparatively  sudden  and  gigantic  upon  the  buyers ;  and  the  certainty  is, 

incrcsse  of  demand,  or  in  other  words,  that,  were  they  to  retain  their  mono- 

that  this  instantaneous  and  immense  poly,  competition  would  soon  be  too 

addition  made  to  the  number  of  buy-  uign  among  them,  and  prices,  if  not 

era,  when  not  one  ready-made  seller  too  low,  at  least  would  be  the  lowest 

was  added  to  that  of  the  sellers,  would  remunerating  ones.  The  admission  of 

have  cleared  the  market  in  a  moment,  the  foreigner,  therefore,  is  not  neccs- 

created  in  most  articles  a  scarcity,  and  sary  to  prevent  the  ill  effiects  of  mono- 

csxried  prices  to  an  enormous  height,  poly,  wiiile  it  is  certain  to  produce  or 

This,  hpwever,  has  not  happened  ;  infliaine  those  of  competition, 

prices  have  risen  much ;  but  still  those  But  it  is  said  that  the  foreigner  will 

of  moat  articles  can  only  be  called  be  compelled  to  take  our  manufactures 

good ;  supply  has  fallen  very  httle,  if  in  exchange  for  his  own ;  or,  in  other 

anything,  short  of  demand ;  the  pro-  words,  that  he  must  buy  as  much  as 

dncers,  generally,  are  getting  fair,  ra-  he  sells.    We  cannot  see  that  this,  if 

ther  than  extravagant  profits.  We  axe  Uue,  wwiVi  N\dd  anv  benefit.    He 

aow  precisely  in  thai  state  in  vrluidi  ^Yio  iJl^ci  a^  w^gii^eiA.  ^  va4g&  \a  v 
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gnecr  ftr  •  Mmilar  hogibeail,  don  would  othcrwiK  ba  paid  to  oui  awn 

not,  we  think,  idd  any  Gsnefit  to  the  namiftctunn.  The  trade  in  In  atKf ' 

tnde  of  that  gneer.    Itiitroe,  thu  be  of  bnuflt,  but  it  iascLnr  addition 

the  fiweign  munifMstUKr  who  bring!  to  ou  other  tnde  ;  webvjfiimoDmr, 

nlki  will  take  oottona ;  but  then  ■»•  but  thm  it  it  an  article  which  we  ia . 

other  will  brii^;  cottooa  and  take  ailka.  not  ftoinae,  and  which  we  cannot  get 

All  tradeaaietobeopeniallkindaof  diewhcn  fte  good*. 

mana&ctutera  an  to  come ;  and  at  The  trade  irtth  the  farcign  iniBa>. 

thongfa  each  majr  take  artideadiflReat  faetnr«r  will  be  peiftctlj  dj&bant. 

framthoaehe  bringi,  itiU,  in  the  ag<  Whatweaiedoii%,thereiiMre,MenM 

gregate,  it  niut  be  tiie  nme  to  ou^  to  anrannt  to  thia.    Fntdns  ont  of 

■elve*  ai  exchanging  one  hogihead  of  ti^t  the  leduction  of  the  wine  dntj, 

■agar  for  another.    Let  it  be  erec  &c>  which  do  not  eater  into  the  qtwa- 

bwMin  mind  that  thiiis  not  to  be  a  tion,  weareremoTinKnichreatriction* 

tnde  between  nation  and  nation  fix  only  u  fttn  upon  we  foreign  umuiu- 

diammihrsiiiclei;  thatitianot  tobe  facturer.   We  are  remoring  none  that 

A  trade  in  which  we,  not  aa  indivi-  preai  upon  ouroNn,dtherathoniear' 

dnali,  but  ai  a  whole  people,  are  to  abroad.    The  Utter  ia  fiilljr  anpplyiag 

barter  tfaingi  that  we   woducc  for  the  market  at  aa  low  jniccs  at  he  can. 

thing!  that  we  do  not ;  that  it  ia  not  well  charge ;  and  the  certaintr  in  the' 

to  be  in  e&ct*  trade  between  the  agri-  future  ia,  that,  if  left  to  himarlf,  ha 


cultural  population  and  that  of  town*,  will  orentock  nther  than  nndentoek' 

Thia  bade  alreadT  exiata;  this  tnde  it.    The 

waa  alwajra  warmly  duriahed  by  the  can  go,  ii.  __ 

aU  B^atem.    Tbe  Hev  tnde  ia  to  be  anp^y  wUL  exceed  demand,  a 


to  anpply  the  viUagea  with  com  as  well  things,  we  an  mining  the  foieign  nu 
■a  luercbandiae ;  and  the  villagca,  the  nu&cturer  into  the  market ;  we  an 
towns  with  merchandiie  aa  well  aa  multiplying  not  coniatDen,  but  pro- 
cam;  it  ia  to  be  practically  a  trade  be-  ducen;  wea»ina:eaMngwbatiaI]k»- 
tween  tailor  and  tailor  for  dothea— be-  ly  to  be  ■upenbundaut,  and  decreaaing 
tween  ahotntaker  and  ahoemaker  fbr  what  ia  likely  to  be  wanted, 
ahoea.  It  ia  aaid  that  thia  will  mightily  in- 
Btttnoancbcoramilaonwillreiton  a«aae  tnde.  We  hare  looked  at  it 
thefordgner;  on  the  contrary,  a  conn  i^ain,  and  again,  and  again,  yet  ws 
nulnonwillreat  upon  him  to  prohibit  have  not  been  able  to  peroeiTe  it.  If 
nim  from  takioft  our  gooda  in  exchange  theArelgner  ahould  bring  only  mch 
forhiaown.  We  have  thrown  open  g(iadaaawedaDotproduoe,andabould 
onr  own  home-muket,  but  we  can  go  exdiange  them  fbr  audi  aa  we  do,  thia 
no  ftrtber.  That  of  other  nationi  ia  would,  we  can  see  desriv,  bentAt 
cloaed  to  UB,  and  it  will  remain  10.  His  trade;  but  thia  kind  of  tnifficia  out  of 
government  will  not  permit  him  to  thequeation.  Jftbccompetitionwhiel^ 
cany  back  our  inanufacturei ;  and  thia  will  raise  would  lower  priceiwith- 
therafore,  if  he  take  goodi  at  all,  he  ont  lowering  general  income,  it  would 
will  take  certain  raw  artidea  which  we  benefit  trade ;  but  every  one  admita, 
import-  This  may  benefit  certain  fee-  that  if  prices  be  lowend,  reuta,  wages, 
ble  intereata  that  have  but  little  influ-  pto&ta,  genenl  income,  must  be  low- 
cnce  on  the  nation,  but  itwillccarcdj  ered  in  prc^iortiim.  It  muat  dnkro' 
increase  the  import-trade ;  for  it  wiO  venue  in  at  least  the  same  degree  a* 
diminiah  the  demand  of  the  home.ms-  expenditure.  Without  the  addition  <rf 
nufacturer,  to  the  amount  of  that  of  a  single  soul  to  our  pt^mlstion  from 
the  foreign  one.  The  latter  will,  how-  abtUMl,  an  immense  masa  of  foreign 
ever,  take  back  chiefly  money.  Thia,  manufactuns,  sinuiar  to  onr  own,  an 
say  Uio  coonomiita,  will  be  nearly  the  to  be  oooalantly  poured  into  the  mar* 
same  u  taking  goods.  We  cannot  be-  ket  firam  abroad.  Theae  anio  be  ex- 
lieve  them.  Tbe  forewner  will  nxne  dianged  diistfy  finr  money,  lanly  te 
priucipaUf  asBseller.  HewiUscane-  mrmaanftetuna;  aoddwnMSieyn- 
tj  add  a  single  back  or  moadi  to  coo-  ednd  te  duan  is  lo  be  expended  ia 
BBmption ;  in  so  far  as  he  may  adl,  ha  Qtber  natieaa^  in  eoMnmii^  ih«  pr»- 
will  dindace  our  capital  and  labour ;  dnee  of  otlwT  iMbona.  Nowifalaigb 
hewiUdimiDldioataMinaef  bnjiab  additioo  wen  lo  he  tbonTaaAfttk'S^ 
■ndthenoneythatwillbepaidtohitt  B«AaMk«b  *kn«B*.tiyik>«»' 
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woollens^  or  cottons,  in  the  homc-mtr-  by  the  by,  is  spoken  of  u  though  our 

ket,  we  cannot  see  that  it  would  have  manufacturers  had  never  before  been 

any  other  e£flect  beyond  causing  a  glut,  exposed  to  it,)  will  perhaps  be  the  pa- 

and  d(Mng  trade  grievous  injury.   We  rent  of  beneficial  inventions  and  disco« 

cannot  see  that  it  would  add  to  con«  veries.    Alas !  the  hope  of  thiR  forms 

sumption  if  it  lowered  income  equally  but  a  poor  basis  for  legislation,  that  af- 

with  price.    We  cannot  see  that  it  fects  vitally  ull  the  great  interests  of 

could  DC  sold  without  injuring  the  sale  the  nation.    The  genius  from  which 

of  our   own    manufacturers   to   its  such  inventions  and  discoveries  flow, 

amount ;  and  that  it  could  be  made  re-  scarcely  appears  in  the  world  once  in  a 

gularly,  without  throwing  much  of  century.    But  if  it  do,  where  will  be 

our  capital  and  labour  out  of  employ-  the  benefit  ?   According  to  the  econo- 

ment.  A  certain  demand  will  only  em-  mists,  there  should  be  no  monopoly  of 

ploy  a  certain  share  of  capital  and  la-  workmen,  or  machinery,  or  anything 

hour ;  and  if  new  capital  and  labour  else.     All  should  be  equally  possessed 

be  employed  to  satisfy  it  on  one  side,  and  known  by  all  nations.  According 

an  equal  portion  of  the  old  must  be  left  to  the  new  system  of  trade,  the  £ng- 

idle  on  tnc  other.     If  a  Tendon  shoe-  lishman  and  the  foreigner  must  stand 

maker  send  shoes  to  a  village  to  be  on  au  equality  in  the  market ;  if  the 

sold,  he  does  not  thereby  cause  the  vil-  former,  by  any  inventions,  gain  the 

hiffcrs  to  wear  more  shoes ;  if  he  sell  advantage,  the  restrictions  on  the  lat- 

wnat  he  sends,  the  village  shoeinaker  ter  must  be  relaxed  to  counteqioisc  it. 

sells  so  many  pairs  less,  and  he  is  there-  Without  this,  free  trade  caimot  exist, 

by  the  Icps  able  to  consume  the  pro-  If  our  manufacturers,  by  inventions, 

duce  of  his  neighbours.  Our  own  pro-  can  undersell  the  foreign  ones,  tliey 

ducers  have  again  and  again  rendered  drive  the  latter  out  of  the  market — ^thc 

themselves  too  numerous,  and  over-  competition  is  ended — and  the  old  sys- 

Btocked  the  market,  and  the  conse-  tem  of  exclusion  is  virtually  ro-esta- 

quences  have  always  been  bankruptcy  blished.  The  competition  is  to  be  ke|)t 

and  distress.    We  really  cannot  see  up-*prices  are  to  be  kept  at  the  lowest 

that  different  consequences  will  follow,  —income  is  to  sink  with  price — and, 

because  the  number  will  be  rendered  of  course,  no  inventions  and  discoveries 

too  great,  and  the  glut  will  be  caused,  can  make  any  alteration.  Do  our  roa- 

by  foreigners.  We  cannot  prevail  upon  nufacturers  get  better,  or  so  good,  pro- 

ourselves  to  believe  that  those  who  will  fits  now,  as  they  did  before  their  best 

bring  more  manufactures  similar  to  machinery  was  invented  } 

our  own  into  the  market  than  they  will  Our  most  valuable  trade  must  ever 

take  out — who  will,  in  reality,  bring  be  that  with  nations  which  produce 

many,  and  take  scarcely  any  out — and  commodities  different  from  our  own-— 

who  will  add  nothing  to  consumption  with  such  nations  as  tliose  of  South 

— cim,  by  any  possibility,  benefit  the  America.     By  giving  to  the  foreigniT 

trade  of  England.  a  portion  of  the  home-trade,  we  at  tlie 

-  But,  say  the  economists,  if  our  ma-  same  time  give  him  an  equal  iK)rtiou 
nufacturers  cannot  stand  their  ground,  of  this  trade.  The  consumption  of  the 
they  must  find  other  employment  for  raw  articles  here  will  be  greatly  dc- 
thcir  capital  and  labour.  How  admi-  creased,  and  the  exportation  of  nianu- 
rably  consistent  this  is  with  the  outcry  fkcturcs  for  the  purchase  of  these  raw 
that  was  raised  a  very  few  years  ago  articles  abroad  must  be  decreased  in 
against  all  who  wore  foreign  maimfac-  proi>ortion.  The  foreigner  will  need 
tures !  We  shall,  we  are  pretty  sure,  a  much  greater  supply  of  the  raw  ar- 
in  a  few  months,  see  every  one  turning  tides,  and  he  will  export  a  much  great- 
up  his  nose  at  British  manufactures,  er  quantity  of  manufactures  to  buy 
and  arraying  himself  in  foreign  ones,  them  with.  We  shall  thus  throw 
Liberality  is  working  mighty  miracles,  away  just  as  much  of  our  best  foreign 
But  where  is  this  other  employment  trade,  as  of  our  home-trade. 
to  be  met  with  }  This  new  system  is  The  home-trade  has  ever  been  the 
to  operate  not  upon  one,  but  upon  all  grand  instrument  for  enabling  our 
trades ;  and  even  now,  millions  of  our  manufacturer  to  carry  on  his  opera- 
capital  cannot  find  employment,  and  tions  in  the  foreign  one.  Now  tliis  is 
the  labourers  in  Ireland  are  marly  to  be  thrown  open  to  the  foreign  ma« 
gUrving.  nufactiurr,  and  while  this  is  the  case. 

It  u  laid  tiiat  competition^  (wbicb,  Oeh&Uxux  \&  \a  «ruys^  Uxq  monopoly  ol' 
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his  own  market.  We  speak  only  from 
reflection,  when  we  sty,  tliat  if  a  scheme 
could  be  devised  for  giving  the  advan- 
tage to  the  foreign  manufacturers,  for 
filhng  them  with  capital  and  skill,  and 
for  putting  the  chief  trade  of  the  world 
into  their  hands,  this  is  tliat'  scheme. 

It  has  been  said  by  high  authority, 
that  the  supply  of  iron  falls  far  below 
the  demand.  Now,  if  this  were  like- 
ly to  be  the  case,  not  for  a  few  months 
but  a  number  of  years,  if  capital  and 
labour  were  so  fully  employed  that 
none  could  go  to  the  iron-trade  with- 
out leaving  more  profitable  employ- 
ment,  then  it  mignt  be  very  wise  to 
throw  this  trade  open.  But  we  have 
a  vast  portion  of  capital  and  labour  un- 
employed, and  the  probabiUty  is,  that 
if  the  trade  were  not  opened^  a  very 
large  share  of  both  would  instantly 
enter  it,  and  the  supply  would  be  al- 
most at  once  brought  to  equal  the  de- 
mand. No  additional  supply,  how- 
ever^ of  British  capital  and  labour  is 
to  be  suffered  to  enter  the  trade ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  capital  and  laboiur  of 
Sweden  are  to  be  resorted  to,  to  fur- 
nish the  iron  that  may  be  lacking.  We 
really  cannot  see,  tnat  leaving  our 
own  capital  and  labour  idle  to  employ 
those  of  Sweden  can  benefit  our  trade. 
There  is  another  consideration.  A  few 
years  since,  when  the  Baltic  was  do- 
sed against  us,  doleful  lamentations 
were  heard  on  all  hands,  because  the 
sui>ply  of  certain  articles  almost  essen- 
tial for  our  national  existence  was  cut 
off.  Our  Birmingham  and  Sheffield 
trade  was  to  be  destroyed, — the  navy 
was  to  be  ruined,  and  we  know  not  what 
other  calamities  were  to  happen.  Ha- 
ving made  ourselves  independent,  we 
are  sick  of  it ;  we  want  a  change, 
therefore  we  arc  resuming  our  depend- 
ence. 

Th^  economists  declare,  that  the 
richer  our  neighbours  get — that  the 
more  we  enrich  them — uie  more  trade 
they  carry  on  with  us,  and  the  more 
we  increase  our  trade.  This,  applied 
to  nations  generally  as  it  is,  is  the  most 
perfect  fable  that  was  ever  flung  in  the 
teeth  of  history.  When  we  were  poor, 
we  bought  almost  everything  of  the 
continental  nations;  as  we  got  rich, 
we  bought  less  and  less,  and  now  we 
buy  a  very  few,  comparatively  tri- 
fling articles,  of  tliem.  France  is  by 
£sr  the  richest  of  the  continental  na- 
tions, and  yet  she  buys  literally  no- 
thing of  us.     Rich  as  wc  are,  we 


should  buy  nothing  of  France ;  but 
she  happens  to  ptoduce  two  or  three 
article  that  we  cannot  produce  our- 
selyes.  Russia,  Germany,  &c  when 
they  were  poor  bought  the  most  of  ua ; 
as  their  wedth  has  increased,  they 
have  bought  of  us  less  and  less.  The 
acquisition  of  riches  by  us,  in  many  in- 
stances, injured  the  trade  of  our  neigh- 
bours; the  acquisition  of  riches  by 
sevend  other  nations,  has  injured  our 
trade  greatly.  To  say  that  this  has 
been  owing  to  the  restrictive  system, 
is  to  furnish  no  answer.  The  econo- 
mists declare,  that  although  most  of 
the  continental  nations  are  acting  up- 
on this  system,  still  if  we  fill  them 
wi^  wealth  we  shall  make  them  the 
better  customers. 

The  cause  of  this  egregious  Uunder 
may,  wc  think,  be  discovered.  In  a 
country  town  one  of  the  inhabitantaisa 
grocer,  pother  a  draper,  and  a  third  a 
hosier ;  the  rest  of  tlie  inhabitants  are 
generally  employed  in  agriculture.  So 
long  as  each  of  the  three  confines  him- 
self to  his  particular  articles,  the  in- 
crease of  the  wealth  of  the  others  in- 
creases to  a  certain  extent  his  trade. 
If  he  must  sell  to  them  to  the  amount 
of  what  he  buys  of  them,  the  more  he 
buys  of  them  the  more  he  will  sell. 
But  if  each  be  a  general  trader,  if  eadi 
be  a  grocer,  draper  and  hosier,  the  in- 
crease of  the  w^th  of  one  injures  the 
others ;  it  enables  him  to  undersell 
them,  and  deprive  them  of  connexions* 
If  one  of  them  buy  of  the  others,  he 
benefits  them  and  injures  himself  to 
the  extent  of  his  purchase ;  if  they 
buy  of  him  to  the  same  amount,  it  is 
in  reality  but  the  exchange  of  one 
halfpenny  for  another.  So  among  na- 
tions, one  may  manufacture  silks,  an- 
other woollens,  and  a  third  cottons. 
So  long  as  each  confines  itself  to  its 
particular  manufacture,  its  enriching 
the  others  will  increase  its  own  trade. 
They  will  be  to  it  not  producing  but 
consuming  nations;  t.  e.  they  will  only 
consume  and  not  produce  wnat  it  pro- 
duces. But  if  each  manufactures  silks, 
woollens  and  cottons,  an  increase  of 
wealth  to  one  does  the  others  injury ; 
it  enables  it  to  gain  their  connexions. 
If  one  buy  of  the  others  without  sell- 
ing in  return,  it  injures  its  own  trade, 
and  promotes  theirs  to  the  same 
amount ;  if  they  buy  of  each  other,  it 
is  but  the  exchange  of  one  halfpenny 
for  another.  By  Laccesaaxv^^3£Slfe  >H«(^iSoL 
of  socYi  iia.\A»iift  tt»^^Mywt  q1%s«32^  ^ 
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rici,  we  incre&ae  our  trade  so  long  as 
these  nations  abstain  from  producing 
what  we  produce,  but  no  longer.  By 
increasing  the  wealth  of  rifal  nations, 
we  do  our  trade  great  injury.  It  may 
be  said  too,  that  by  increasing  the 
wealth  of  a  poor  European  nation, 
we  are  pretty  sure  to  exalt  it  into  a 
rival. 

This  difference  the  economists  will 
not  sec ;  they  make  no  distinction  be- 
tween a  customer  and  a  riral  trades- 
man. Their  reasoning  holds  good  so 
far  as  regards  nations  that  produce 
dissimilar  articles,  but  no  farther. 
Their  scheme  if  established,  would 
certainly  have  the  effect  of  confining 
every  nation  to  its  peculiar  article,  but 
it  is  not  established,  it  cannot  be,  and 
if  it  could,  it  would,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  place  everything  under  na- 
tional monopoly,  and,  allowing  for  the 
minousconsequenccs  of  frequent  gluts, 
keep  prices  at  the  maximum.  To 
maintain  necessary  competition,  more 
than  one  nation  must  produce  the 
tame  articles ;  these  must  be  rivals  in 
the  great  market  of  the  world  ;  and 
it  is  not  more  in  the  nature  of  diings 
for  them  to  buy  of  each  otlicr,  than  it 
is  for  two  shoemakers  of  a  village  to 
buy  shoes  of  each  other. 

Smith  admits,  that  although  we  may 
make  another  nation  a  better  neigh- 
bour in  time  of  peace  by  enriching  it, 
still  we  thereby  make  it  a  more  dan- 
gerous enemy  in  time  of  war.  To  a 
fighting  nation  like  ourselves,  there  is 
something  in  this  well  calculated  to 
cause  reflection.  It  may  show,  that 
in  times  of  prosperity,  it  may  be  most 
ruinous  policy  to  add  to  the  trade  and 
wealth  of  another  nation,  even  though 
by  so  doing,  we  add  to  our  own  trade 
and  wealth.  We  really  think  that  we 
are  for  more  likely  to  lose  than  to  gain 
by  increasing  the  trade  and  wealth  of 
such  countries  as  France  and  Russia. 
We  cannot  discover  what  profit  we  are 
to  reap  in  the  end  from  our  efibrta  to 
give  neets  to  other  nations,  when  in  a 
few  years  America  will  be  nearly  able 
to  cope  with  us  on  the  ocean  single- 
handed,  and  when,  as  far  as  probabi- 
lity goes,  she  will  be  assistea  by  the 
most  powerful  European  fleets  in  case 
of  war.  We  are  inclined  to  believe, 
that  to  sacrifice  every  other  public  in- 
terest to  trade,  at  a  time  when  trade 
calls  for  no  sacrifice,  and  is  in  a  state 
of  unexampled  prosperity,  is  to  do 
tmh  itself  the  greatest  possible  in- 
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jury,  saying  notliing  of  other  matters. 
He,  alas !  is  but  little  fitted  to  contrive 
for  this  great  empire  who  can  see  no- 
thing but  its  traae. 

If  the  new  system,  however,  had  af- 
fected the  manufacturers  alone,  we 
should  have  remained  silent.  Thcj 
certainly  are  acting  in  a  way  whicn 
would  deter  any  honest  man  from 
fighting  their  battles.  The  eoonotnists, 
and  every  one  else,  protest^  that  oar 
manufacturer  cannot  enter  Into  com- 
petition with  the  foreigner  without 
lowering  his  prices,  and  that  he  can- 
not lower  his  prices  unless  his  expen- 
ses of  production  be  lowered.  His 
profits  must  remain  the  same,  he  can- 
not buy  the  raw  article  cheaper,  there- 
fore the  only  means  must  be  to  lower 
wages.  Wages,  it  is  asserted,  cannot 
be  lowered  if  com  be  not  lowered,  and 
of  course  a  clamour  is  got  up  for  the 
reduction  of  com. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  fiumersaiul 
their  labourers  have  been  for  years  in  a 
state  of  ruin  and  misery ;  that  only  a 
single  year  has  elapsed  since  they  b^an 
to  cmen^  from  this  state ;  that  the  wa- 
ges of  the  agricultural  labourer  are  yet 
little  more  than  half  those  of  the  ma- 
nufacturing labourers ;  that  Ae  firmer 
is  so  far  fh)m  getting  exorbitant  prices 
that  lie  only  gets  good  remunerating 
ones,  and  that  his  profits  are  far  less  than 
those  of  the  merchant  and  manufac- 
turer. Every  one  knows  this,  yet  no 
one  will  acknowledge  it.  The  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  men  who 
are  overburdened  with  trade,  and  who 
are  making  large  profits,  meet,  and 
without  making  a  single  inquiry  as  to 
whether  the  farmer  can  sell  for  lower 
prices  or  not,  they  call  for  that  which 
would  re-plunge  nim  into  ruin.  They 
do  this  that  they  may  retain  their  pre- 
sent trade  and  rate  of  profits,  liiey 
declare,  that  their  labourers,  manv  of 
whom  arc  earning  twenty-five,  thirty, 
forty,  and  fifty  uiillings  weekly,  are 
starx'ing  fVom  the  high  prices  of  com ; 
and  they  demand  that  which  wonld, 
in  effect,  though  not  nominally,  con- 
tinue to  those  labourers  these  wages, 
while  it  would  sink  the  pittance  of  the 
husbandry-labourer  to  salt  and  pota- 
toes. This  is  indecent — ^it  is  cruel«-it 
is  scandalous. 

The  farmer,  it  is  said,  enjoys  a  mo- 
nopoly ;  in  the  strict  sense  of  tne  term, 
he  enjoys  no  such  thing.  So  soon  as 
his  prices  exceed  good  remunerating 
oivcs,  \>:ve  icvuVeX.  q.^\v^  vtself  for  fi»- 
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reign  corn.  Evenuconlingto  ttieneir 
^tcm,  the  inauufieturernBi  in  effect 
Hiopolf  that  he  bu.  It  ii 
■■id,  that  in  reaUty  he  taxes  the  coun- 


■aid,  ,  

try  :  those  who  lay  ihii,  ought  to  go  to      from  the  pment  rage  for  ipcculotion, 
le  schoolboy  to  know  the  meaning     and  the  abundance     '  '~  ~~~   ~ 


canae  a  glut— ffcate  furccd  aalea— and 
spread  general  ruin.  The  Snt  foreipi 
corn  therefore  that  came,  would  act  aa 
an   overstodc ;   it   would,   we  think. 


of  the  word  lax.  He  fully  Euppli 
the  market  at  prices  which  arc  biirely 
proportioucd  to  the  prices  of  other  ar- 
tidet,  and  his  proflta  are  lower  than 
the  generality  of  profila.  Hents  ore 
rather  below  than  above  what  they 
ought  to  be  according  to  general  pri- 
ces. The  Canada  farmer  ia  just  ad- 
mitted into  the  mitrket,  and  yol  no- 
thing will  do  but  the  admission  of  the 
ftrmeraof thewholeworld.  Theavow. 
ed  otyect  of  this  is,  not  to  keep  prices 
■tationary,  but  to  tiink  then).  Aefore 
it  ia  proved  that  the  manufacturera 
will  have  lo  lower  their  prices,  when 
it  ia  known  that  they  are  paying  for 
higher  than  reasonable  wages  to  many 
of  their  workmen,  and  betbre  the  coat 
of  a  lingle  article  is  reduced  to  tha 
laimen  and  landlords,  the  latter  are 
to  be  compelled  to  sacrifice  their  fair 
and  juat  property. 

Tne  economista  are  at  iaiue  toucb- 


foreign  parts,  be  a  very  large  one ;  and 
it  would,  wc  apprehend,  render  prices 
ruinoLis  to  the  foreigner  aa  well  aa  tho 
Engliahman.  The  deslraetion  of  the 
honie  demand  would  scarcely,  we 
think,  benefit  the  manufacturer,  dot- 
ticularly  if  at  the  same  moment  be  liad 
lo  struggle  with  a  glut  of  manufac- 
tures caused  by  the  foreigner. 

When  any  excessive  supply  rcnden 
the  price  of  manufactures  ruinous,  the 
manufacturer«instant]ydi«diargelbeir 
men  and  cease  producing.  Tins  in  a 
few  months  rehevea  the  market.  When 
they  begin  again,  they  employ  but 
fen  men,  and  produce  but  little ;  they 
can  proportion  supply  to  demand.  So 
if,  in  the  next  few  months,  the  fo- 
reigner were  to  glut  the  market  with 
nwnufactures,  onr  manufacturers 
would  cease  to  produce,  and  the  dis- 
tress would  not  extend  beyoifd  a  few 
months.  When  they  began  again,  ali 
though  they  might  not  he  abk  to  pre- 
vent theforeignerfrom  retaining  much 
a  proteeting  duty,  and  others  will  not;  of  tbeir  former  trade,  stiU  they  all 
alihansh  the  latter  find  nothing  to  could  continue  in  buaincM  althoufdi 
quaiiu  with  in  protecting  duties  of  each  mustdo  much  less.  Thiswould 
ten,  twen^,  thirty,  and  forty  per  cent  throw  a  vaat  portion  of  capital,  and  a 
to  the  manufacturer.  The  protecting  vast  maisof  labourers,  oulof  employ- 
duty,  however,  ia  to  enable  the  fo-  ment,  but  it  would  leave  employment 
leigner  to  sell  much  bebw  the  present  to  the  masters ;  the  masters  mignt  not 
pric«a;  if  it  did  not,  his  -  admission  beable  to  get  fortunes,  but  they  might 
would  be  useless.  Before  a  single  grain  getbread.  With  the  farmers  it  is  and 
of  foreign  com  came,  com  would  would  be  wholly  different  Nomatter 
iherefbre  sink  verjr  much  below  its  what  glut  may  be  in  the  market,  the 
present  value.  This  would  of  itaelf  formers  go  on  producing  the  utmost 
throw  many  iBbourers  out  of  employ-  grain ;  and  nothing  can  prevent  them 
ment,  and  cauae  much  distrees.  Many  from  doibg  this  Mive  abaolnle  ruin. 
farmers  are  bound  by  leases— many  They  are  compelled  to  do  it.  They 
could  obtain  no  immeuiate  allowances  cdnnot  rid  tbemaelvea  of  rents ;  they 
fkom  their  landlords— many  are  yet  in  can  only  reduce,  in  a  trifling  degree, 
embarraasments,  and  few  have  been  their  expenses ;  their  land,  if  laid 
aUe  since  their  days  of  distress  to  pro-  waste,  would  lose  its  fertititv;  tlicy 
vide  anything  for  emergencies.  cannot  act  in  concert ;  and  however 

at  present  sufficient  corn     ruinous  prices  may  be,  thcv  still  feel 
'"  lefrom     that  they  do  the  tieat  for  tnemselvei 


imptionjilany. 
abroad  it  would  bring  with  i 
■umen ;  machinery,  which  eats  no 
Iwead,  would  chiefly  fabricate  the  goods 
tobeUken  in  exchange.  Itcouldonlyat 
first  operate  to  cause  superabundance. 
Every  one  knows  that 


when  they  produce  the  greatest  pos- 
sible quantity.  If  therefore  foreign 
com  kept  constantly  arriving,  the 
wbole  of  the  farmers  could  not  keep  in 
employment  by  each  producing  Icsa. 
overstock  A  large  number,  with  their  families 
and  labouien,  would  be  thrown  upon 

.,., the  othn  trades,  '•VWa  «att  lisiiiiiE^ 

them 'forty  or  fifty  per  cent — will     lulW  »wiiAk&,  mA  ijW^  ■«wM.  "^"^ 
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bt  OTerttocked  with  capital  and  la- 
bour. 

The  more  knowing  of  the  econo- 
mists admit  that  foreign  com  would 
force  au  equal  quantity  of  British 
com  out  of  the  market;  and  they 
say  that  our  poorer  corn-land  should. 
be  laid  waste.  This  would^  on  their 
own  showing,  throw  a  large  part  of  the 
agricultural  population  out  of  employ- 
ment Now  ir  the  manufacturers  re- 
tained their  monopoly,  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  com,  by  increasing  the 
call  for  manufactures^  niight,  after 
first  involving  this  part  of  the  popula- 
tion in  misery  ana  ruin,  find  it  em- 
ployment among  the  manufacturers. 
But  then  at  the  same  moment  the  mar- 
ket is  to  be  glutted  with  manufactures 
as  well  as  corn — at  the  same  moment 
a  large  portion  of  manufacturing  capi- 
tal and  labour  is  to  be  thrown  out  of 
employment  as  well  as  of  agricultural. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  fo- 
reign com  would  be  paid  for  by  ma- 
nufactures ;  Mr  Malthus,  a  short  time 
since,  thought  that  we  should  be  sup- 
pUed  chieiy  by  France ;  and  were  this 
the  case,  our  manufacturers  would  not 
benefit  much  by  the  importation. 

When  we  see  that  most  of  the  fo- 
reign fiurmers,  as  well  as  labourers, 
wear  almost  any  wretched  clothing 
that  will  cover  their  nakedness ;  that 
they  live  chiefly  upon  rye-bread  and 
potatoes;  that  they  are  scarcely  better 
consumers  than  the  Irish  peasantry  ; 
abd  that  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  poor, 
griping  landlords ;  we  really  tliink 
that  their  demand  would  form  but  a 
miserable  compensation  to  our  trade 
for  the  loss  of  that  of  the  British  ones. 

Were  the  first  years  of  ruin  and 
distress,  and  of  course  of  disaffection 
and  convulsion,  over ;  and  were  the 
market  divided  between  the  foreign 
farmer  and  the  English  one ;  the  price 
would  give  to  the  latter  barely  bread 
and  water,  while  it  would  give  to  the 
other  good  profits.  The  protecting 
duty  is  to  reduce  the  price  of  English 
corn  to  the  lowest  figure,  while  it  is  to 
advance  that  of  foreign  com.  The 
agricultural  capital,  therefore,  of  this 
rountry,  would  stand  still ;  that  of  fo- 
reign countries  would  increase.  The 
increase  of  population  would  be  met 
by  an  increase  of  foreign  com,  and  in 
all  gluts  the  foreigner  would  have  a 
great  advantage  over  the  Englishman. 
Oiir  dependence  on  other  nations,  or, 
*t  the  best,  rival  nations,  for  bread. 


CMay, 

would  be  at  the  first  great,  and  il 
would  keep  increaaing.  We  really 
cannot  thitdc,  that  for  us  to  pkoe  our- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  Frauoe  and  other 
nations  fi>r  bread,  will  be  good  policy. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  it  will  be  very  niinoua  po- 
licy, 

Ireland  is  just  beginning  to  breathe ; 
what  would  be  the  eflfbct  of  a  redue- 
tion  in  the  com  market  on  Ireland  ? 

Some  of  the  economists  say  that  the 
opening  of  the  ports  would  raise  the 
price  of  com  abroad.  No  doubt  it 
would ;  but  how  &r  ?  Only  to  the  fi- 
gure of  admission.  If  it  raised  them 
above,  the  additional  demaKd  would 
cease.  This  would  give  a  great  idmo- 
lus  to  foreign  production,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  season  or  two,  the  foreign 
would  be  able  to  sell  so  low  aa  to  drive 
the  Englishman  out  of  the  market 
without  a  higher  protecting  duty.  If 
corn  is  to  be  raisea  in  price  abroad  to 
keep  the  foreign  manufiicturera  out 
of  our  market,  we  really  think  it  would 
be  much  wiser  to  give  our  manufac- 
turers a  monopoly  by  legal  prohibitioD 
rather  than  by  the  ruin  of  our  agricul- 
ture. We  would  say  much  more  on 
this  point  respecting  com,  but  our  li« 
mits  forbid  us. 

After  saying  what  we  have  nid,  we 
shall  no  doubt  be  hugely  reproadied 
for  our  want  of  liberality.  This  wiU 
|;ive  us  no  concem  whatever.  When 
It  shall  be  demonstrated  to  us  that  li- 
berality is  the  only  test  that  we  should 
use  on  all  occasions,  we  will  then  as- 
suredly use  it,  and  no  other,  but  un- 
til then,  we  shall  use  the  tests  that 
our  fathers  used.  We  shall  lo<^  at 
wisdom,  honesty,  and  expediency,  and 
not  at  all  at  liberality.  Liberality  is 
a  very  good  thing  in  its  place,  but  it 
is  not  to  be  employed  for  all  purposes. 
It  frequently  makes  people  poor,  but 
it  rarely  makes  them  rich.  We  are, 
however,  to  use  it  to  acquire  richea  ; 
we  are  to  give  away  trade  and  wealth, 
that  we  may  increase  our  trade  and 
wealth.  We  shall  have  some  faith  in 
this,  when  we  see  the  sun  shower  gold 
upon  us,  and  the  moon  diamonds,  as 
they  whirl  over  us,  but  not  before. 
We  cannot  approve  of  that  liberality 
which  seeks  to  increase  the  trade  <^ 
other  nations  by  diminishing,  not  only 
nominally,  but  in  reality,  the  income 
of  the  vast  majority  of  our  popula- 
tion ; — we  cannot  approve  of  that  U- 
\Mnn\\\^  ^\vv^  A^  vcv^x<»a^  tcade^  seeks 
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to  plunge  our  agriculturiats  into  dis- 
tretB ; — ^we  cannot  approve  of  that  li- 
berality which,  to  increase  trade,  seeks 
to  make  us  dependent  on  other  na- 
tions for  both  bread  and  raiment ; — 
we  cannot  approve  of  that  liberality, 
which,  to  secure  their  present  pros- 
perity to  the  traders,  to  the  compara- 
tively coutemptible  few,  seeks  to  in- 
Tolve  the  vast  overwhelming  majority 
in  distress  and  privation. 

After  aU,  we  may  be  in  error ;  per- 
haps the  fact  that  Parliament,  the 
English  world,  and  the  statesmen  of 
Cockaigne  into  the  bargain,  are  against 
us,  shows  that  we  must  be  in  error. 
We  are,  however,  not  convinced  that 
we  aire  so,  and  we  are  not  among  those 
who  can  suppress  their  own  opinions 
to  repeat  the  conflicting  ones  of  other 
men.  The  new  liberal  system  may  be 
tlie  right  one,  but  we  are  convinced 
that  the  most  powerful  book  in  fact, 
and  argument,  that  the  world  ever 
nw,  might  be  written  against  it.  We 
care  not  what  may  be  said  of  produc- 
tion creatine  consumption.  Our  hair 
is  not  yet  wnitened  with  age,  and  yet 
we  have  seen  sufficient  with  our  eyes 
to  convince  us,  that  a  great  reduction 
of  prices  must  inevitably  produce  a 
vast  portion  of  ruin  and  distress ;  and 
that  to  bring  a  large  quantity  of  ma- 
nufactures and  com  into  the  market, 
when  it  is  already  fully  stocked,  must 
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produce  a  ftarftil  measurt  of  national 
calamity.  The  question,  however,  is 
now  in  a  way  to  be  decided  by  experi- 
ment, and  we  shall  look  forward  to 
the  issue  with  quite  as  much  oonfi« 
dence  as  those  whom  we  oppose. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  we 
assume,  that  the  new  system  will  a^ 
rate  in  the  way  predicted  by  its  au^ 
thors.  If  it  do  not  bring  the  foreigner 
into  the  market,  if  it  continue  the  pro- 
hibitions, our  reasoning  will  not  ap- 
ply to  it ;  it  will  only  l^  the  old  sys- 
tem with  a  new  name.  It  roust  bo 
remembered  too,  that  we  speak  in  fa% 
vour  of  the  reduction  of  duties  of  re- 
venue, and  of  the  abolition  of  restric- 
tions, not  necessary  for  protection. 
These  are,  in  reality,  the  onlv  restric- 
tions that  press  upon  our  trade,  in  our 
poor  judgment. 

In  conclusion — Parliament,  in  a  time 
of  general  harmony,  has  thought  pro- 
per to  take  measures  which  are  array- 
ing one  great  interest  against  another ; 
in  a  time  of  unexampled  prosperity, 
and  when  not  a  single  interest  needs 
assistance,  it  has  thought  proper  to 
take  measures  which  arc  unsettling  all 
the  leading  interests  of  the  empire.  If 
we  cannot  applaud  the  wisdom  of  this, 
we  certainly  devoutly  pray  that  it  may 
produce  none  of  the  evils  that  we  an- 
ticipate. 
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Wi  had  slept  about  four  or  five 
hours,  and  the  short  hours  of  the 
moming  were  beginning  to  be  length- 
ened, when  our  slumbers  were  dis- 
turbed by  the  arrival  of  a  messenger 
from  the  advanced  picquets,  who  came 
to  inform  tis  that  the  enemy  were  mo- 
ving. As  we  had  lain  down  in  our 
douies,  with  all  our  accoutrements  on, 
we  were  under  arms,  and  in  column, 
in  five  seconds.  It  was  not,  however, 
deemed  necessary  that  any  advance  on 
our  part  should  be  instantly  attempt- 
ed. We  remained,  on  the  contrary, 
^tuet  in  the  church ;  but  standing  m 
our  ranks,  we  were  perfectly  ready  to 
inarch  to  any  quarter  where  the  sound 
of  firing  might  bespeak  our  preaenoe 
necessary. 

•   We  had  stood  thus  about  halt  an 
kour,  when  a  second  meia^nger  f^om 


the  out-posts  came  in,  from  whom  wa 
learned,  that  a  blue  light  had  been 
thrown  up  within  the  enemy's  lines, 
and  that  their  fires  were  all  freshly 
trimmed.  ''  Is  it  so  ?"  said  some  <n 
our  oldest  veterans ; ''  then  there  wUi 
be  no  work  for  us  to-day-^they  axe 
retreating;"  and  so  sure  enough  it 
proved.  As  soon  as  dawn  began  to 
appear,  a  patrole  was  sent  forward, 
which  returned  immediateW  to  state, 
that  not  a  vestige  of  the  French  ar- 
my was  to  be  found.  Their  outposts 
and  sentries  were  withdrawn,  their 
baggage  was  all  gone,  and  the  wh<^ 
^  of  the  right  wing  had  disappeared. 
The  fact  was,  that  Lord  Welling- 
ton's scheme  had  succeeded  according 
to  his  expecUtions.  The  right  of  our 
army,  after  lonA  -^fjt^  VsbAl  ^^^^%^ 
tuttied\VAWMJ«iY^'N«!^\      '^  -    " 
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sion  of  mott  of  bis  ndoubts,  and  got 
into  his  rear ;  which  compelled  lAIur- 
•hai  Soult,  sorely  against  his  inclina- 
tion^  to  abandon  a  position  mare  tena- 
ble than  any  which  he  had  yet  occu- 
pied. Towards  his  right,  indeed,  as 
1  have  already  mentioned,  it  would 
have  been  little  short  of  madness  se- 
riously to  have  attacked  him  ;  nor 
could  his  left  have  been  broken,  but 
for  the  skilful  manceuvring  on  our 
part,  which  hindered  any  reinforce- 
ments from  being  sent  to  it.  This 
object  being  attained,  however,  to  re- 
main, at  least  with  safety,  even  for  a 
single  day  longer,  on  his  ground,  was 
impossible,  and  hence  Soult  only  show- 
ed his  wisdom  and  sound  judgment 
by  seizing  the  first  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  retire. 

The  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  re- 
treat was  received,  as  such  intelligence 
is  usually  received,  with  great  satis- 
faction. Not  that  we  felt  the  smallest 
disinclination  to  renew  the  battle — 
quite  the  reverse ;  but  there  is  somc- 
tning  in  the  idea  of  pursuing  a  flying 
enemy,  far  more  exhilarating  than  in 
any  other  idea  to  which  the  human 
mind  gives  harbour ;  and  this  we  ex- 
perienced, on  the  present  occasion,  to 
Its  full  extent.  We  had  scarcely  learn- 
ed that  the  French  troops  had  desert- 
ed their  works,  when  an  order  arri- 
ved to  advance ;  and  that  we  prepa- 
red to  obey  with  the  most  hearty  good 
will. 

Whilst  the  men  were  swallowing  a 
hasty  meal,  preparatory  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  march,  I  went,  with 
two  or  three  others,  to  visit  the  spot 
where  we  had  deposited  such  of  our 
messmates  as  fell  in  the  battle  of  yes- 
terday. It  is  not  often  that  a  soldier 
is  so  fortunate — if,  indeed,  the  thing 
be  worth  estimating  as  fortunate — as 
to  be  laid  in  his  last  rest  in  consecra- 
ted ground.  Our  gallant  comrades  en- 
Joycn  that  privilege  on  the  present  oc- 
casion. The  soldiers  had  collected 
them  fVom  the  various  spots  where 
they  lay,  and  brought  them  in,  with 
a  sort  of  pious  respect,  to  the  church- 
yard. Here  they  dug  a  grave — one 
Save,  it  is  true,  for  more  than  one 
Kly;  but  what  boots  it?  and  here 
they  entombed  them,  carefully  tear- 
ing up  the  green  sod,  and  carefully  re- 
placing it  upon  the  hillock.  For  my 
own  part,  I  had  little  time  to  do  more 
thMti  wiBh  fL'St  to  their  souls ;  for  the 
rprps  H'M  alrt^dy  in  motion,  and  u\ 


five  minutes  wc  were  in  the  line  of 
march. 

It  was  as  yet  quite  dark,  consequent- 
ly objects  could  not  be  distinguished 
at  any  considerable  distance ;  but  the 
farther  we  proccedetl,  the  more  strong- 
ly the  day  dawned  upon  us.  Having 
cleared  the  village,  wc  came  to  a  bridge 
thrown  across  a  little  brook,  for  the 
possession  of  which  a  good  deal  of 
fighting  hail  taken  place  towards  even- 
ing on  the  day  before.  Here  we  found 
several  French  soldiers  lying  dead,  as 
well  as  one  of  our  ownr  men,  who  had 
ventured  too  far  in  pursuit  of  the  ene- 
my. A  little  way  beyond  the  bridge, 
again,  and  to  the  (eft  of  the  road^  atMd 
a  neat  chateau  of  some  size.  This 
our  advanced  party  was  ordered  to 
search ;  and,  as  I  chanced  to  be  in 
command  of  the  detachment,  the  of- 
fice of  conducting  the  search  devolved 
upon  me. 

I  found  the  house  furnished  after 
the  French  fashion,  and  the  furniture 
in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation ;  nor 
did  I  permit  the  slightest  injury  to  be 
done  to  it  bv  my  men.  The  only  ar- 
ticle, indeed,  which  I  was  guilty  of 
plundering,  was  a  grammar  of  the  Spa- 
nish language,  thus  entitled,  ''  Gram- 
maire  et  Dictionnaire  Francois  et  £s- 
pagnol — Nouvellement  RevCi,  Corri- 

fe  et  Augmente  par  Monsieur  De 
f aunory :  Suivant  VUsage  de  la  Cour 
d'F.spagne."  Upon  one  of  the  boards 
is  written,  appartient  a  Lassaffe  Bri" 
^neite,  Lassallee.  The  book  is  atiU 
m  my  possession,  and  as  our  countries 
are  now  at  peace,  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  informing  Mr  Briguette,  that 
I  am  quite  ready  to  restore  to  him  his 
property,  prorided  he  will  favour  me 
\ritn  his  address.  Of  course,  Mon« 
sieur  Briguette,  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
civilized  worlds  reads  Maga  regular^ 

The  room  from  which  I  took  the 
volume  just  alluded  to  was  the  libnu 
ry,  and  by  no  means  badly  stored  with 
books.  I  had  not,  however,  much 
time  to  decipher  the  title  pages,  for, 
independently  of  the  necessity  under 
which  I  lay  of  pushing  forward  as 
soon  as  I  had  ascertained  that  none  of 
the  enemy  were  secreted  here,  my  at- 
tention was  attracted  by  a  mass  of 
letters  scattered  over  the  floor.  The 
reader  may  judge  of  my  surprise, 
when,  on  lifting  one  to  examine  its 
contents,  I  found  it  to  be  in  the  hand- 
iirn^AXi^  q£  m^  Q>iixk  ^\i\fti«  and  ad* 
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date,   too,   than   any  connnunicatiou  Bnt   tlie  attempt  aacceeilcd   ooly  in 

which   I  had   received   from   home;  part,  the  enemy  having  already  vet  fln 

and  betide  it  were  lying  about  twenty  to  their  train. 

othen,  direetecl  to  oilfcTcnt  officers  in  "  Push  on,  push  on,"  was  now  thm 

the  lomc  itiviiion  with  myseir.     Thia  word.    We  accordingly  quickened  ma 

let  me  into  a  aecret.     Tlie  bouse  in  pace,  and   rrtched   St  Jean  de  Liu 

which  I  now  stood  bad  been  the  ofh-  about  nine  o'clock ;  but  wc  were  too 

dal  heftd-quarters  of  Manhal  Soult.  Lite  to  secure  a  pa*i«ge  of  the  Nivelle, 

A  courier,  who  was  briojnng  Ictten  the  brid^  facing  completely  in  ruina. 

from  Lord  Wellington's  nead-qaar-  Our  ntvalry  had  reached  it  onlr  in 

lera,  had  been  cut  off  by  a  utrole  of  time  to  lee  the  mine  exploded  wlucb 

the  enemy's  cavalry ;  and  nence  all  the  French  troops  bad  dng  in  ita  cen- 

our  epiitlea,  iacluding  sundry  billet-  tre  nich ;  and  hence  a  halt  became  ab* 

dovx  Iram  fair  maidens  at  home,  bad  aoiutely  necetsary,  till  tba  chum  tho* 

been  anlgected  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  created  should  be  Wait  np.     The  ef- 

French  marshal  and  his  staff.  feet  was  remarkably  atriking.     Tbs 

Living  other  letters  to  their  fate,  whole  of  the  first  mA  fifth  diviaiona, 
1  put  my  own  in  my  pocket,  and,  widi  the  King's  German  legion,  ■»• 
stuffing  my  volume  of  plundc  into  veral  brigades  of  Portuguese,  and  two 
my  bosom,  pushed  on.  About  a  hun-  divisions  of  Spanish  troops,  came  pour- 
di«d  yards  in  the  rear  of  the  chateau  ing  up,  till  the  soutbern  suburb  of 
we  arrived  at  the  flrst  line  of  works,  St  Jean  de  Lui  was  filled  with  armed 
consisting  of  a  battery  for  two  guns,  men,  to  the  number  of,  perhaps,  twen- 
with  a  deep  trench  in  front  of  it.  It  ty  or  thirty  thousand, 
waa  flanked,  both  on  the  right  and  It  in,  probably,  needless  for  ma  to 
left,  by  farm-houses,  with  a  goAl  deal  say,  that  we  found  St  Jean  de  Los, 
of  plantation,  and  a  couple  of  garden  tor  the  most  part,  abandoned  by  Ita 
waUs,  and  would  have  cost  our  people  inhabitants.  A  few  inde>:il  remained ; 
no  inconsiderable  loss  had  wc  been  and  these  consulting,  as  under  such 
fool-hardy  enough  to  attack  iu  This  circumstances  people  are  justified  in 
battery  was  erected  Just  upon  the  consulting,  their  own  safety  only,  web 
commencement  of  the  rising  ground,  corned  us  by  waving  their  luindker- 
Oti  passing  it,  we  found  ourselves  on  chiefs  from  the  windows,  and  shout- 
the  face  of  a  bare  hill,  about  the  ing,  Vioent  let  Anghit.  Thoso  who 
length,  perhaps,  of  Shooter's  Hill,  and  thus  met  us  were,  however,  of  tha 
not  dissimilar  in  general  appearance,  lowest  description,  all  the  gentry  and 
the  summit  of  which  waa  covered  br  municipality  having  fled  ;  thon^ 
tiiree  redoubts,  connected  the  one  wita  they,  loo,  returned  after  a  few  days, 
the  other  by  two  open  batteries.  As  and  placed  ibemaclves  under  taa  ptQ> 
ire  passed  these,  we  could  not  but  re-  lection.  They  were  faithfully  guard- 
mark  lo  ourselves,  how  painftil  must  ed  against  insult;  nor  were  mur  aol* 
have  been  the  feelings  of  the  French  diers  permitted  lo  exact  anything 
general,  when  he  found  himself  com-  from  trie  inbcibilanta  without  paying 
pelled  to  abandon  his  works,  without  for  it  whatever  was  demanded, 
an  opportunity  being  given  of  putting  Whilst  we  were  waiting  till  the 
ibeir  utility  to  the  proof;  ancl  we,  of  bridge  should  be  so  fur  rej^red  at  to 
course,  paid  the  compliments,  which  peraiit  the  infantry  to  croat,  I  h^ 
were  his  due,  to  our  own  leader,  who,  pened  to  stray  a  little  from  die  main 
by  bis  judicious  arrangements,  bsd  street,  and  beheld,  in  a  lane  which 
rendered  these  works  perfectly  unpro-  ran  parallel  with  the  river,  a  spectacle 
fitsble,  exceedingly  shocking.     I  aaw  no  few^ 

We  had  just  cleared  the  entrench-  er  than  fifly-thrce  donkeys  standing 

ments,  whenacry  arose  IVom  the  rear,  with  the  sinews  of  the  hinder  legi  cut 

"  make  way  tor  thi;  cavalry."     Our  through.     On  inquiring  from  an  ii^ 

men  accordinglv  inclined  to  the  ligbt  habitant  the  cause  of  this,  be  told  me, 

of  the  road,  when  the  ISdi  and  16th  that   these  poor  brulea,  being  oveiw 

light  dragoons  rode  past  at  aquick  trot,  loaded  with  the  baggage  ctf  the  French 

tending  out  half  a  troop  before  them  uniT,  bad  knociwd  up ;  when  the 

U  leel  their  way.    I'he  otuectof  ihii  aoldien,  lathv  than  aoffiir  them  to 

movement,  aa  we  afierwaida  Inud,  ttU  into  <mt  bands  in  ^  unwu^A^ 

waa  tohiuder,  if  po^Ue,  ibednbnA'  coaffiluini^KHttnm%'iesK&4^  ''^t^ 
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they  were  not  merciful  enough  to  lun  having  set,  oud  twilight  coining 
■hoot  them,  I  know  not ;  unless,  in-  on,  it  was  not  judged  expedient  to  dim- 
deed,  they  were  apprehensive  of  cau-  lodge  the  enemy  till  morning;  in  oonse- 
■ing  an  alarm  among  us  by  the  report;  quence  of  which  our  troops  were  oom- 
but  what  their  caution  nindered  we  manded  to  halt.  There  was,  however, 
performed.  The  poor  creatures  were  no  cover  for  them.  Only  m  few  cottages 
8ll  shot  dead  ere  we  advanced.  stood  near  the  road,  and  the  tents  were 
The  town  of  St  Jean  de  Luz  covers  at  least  fourteen  miles  in  the  rear ;  this 
about  as  much  ground,  and,  I  should  night  was  accordingly  spent  by  most 
ffuess,  contains  about  as  many  inha-  of  us  on  the  wet  ground, 
bitants,  as  Carlisle  or  Canterbury.  It  From  the  moment  that  the  rain  be- 
ii  diviflcd  into  two  parts  by  the  river  gan  to  fall,  we  remarked  that  the  Spa- 
Nivelle,  which  falls  into  the  sea  about  nish,  and  in  some  instances  the  Portu- 
a  couple  or  three  miles  below,  at  a  guese  troops^  setting  the  commands  of 
Tillage,  or  rather  port,  called  I^^coa.  their  officers  at  defiance,  left  their 
Like  other  French  towns  of  its  size,  ranks  und  scattered  themselves  over 
St  Jean  de  Luz  is  not  remarkable  tor  the  face  of  the  country.  \Vliilst  this 
its  air  of  neatness  ;  but  there  is  a  was  goins  on,  I  have  good  reason  to 
good  market-place  in  it,  two  or  three  believe  that  several  horrible  crimes 
churches,  and  a  theatre.  The  Ni-  were  perpetrated.  Of  the  French  peft- 
velle,  where  it  flows  through  the  city,  sants,  many,  trusting  to  our  prodama- 
may  be  about  the  width  of  the  Eden,  tions,  remained  quieuy  in  their  houses ; 
or  the  Ids;  it  is  rendered  passable,  these  were  in  too  many  instances  plun- 
and  the  two  quarters  of  the  city  are  dered  and  cruelly  treated  by  the  morau- 
connected,  by  a  stone  bridge  of  three  ders,  who  were,  I  suspect,  urged  on 
arches  ;  besides  which,  the  stream  it-  to  the  commission  of  numerous  atro- 
ielf  is  fordablc,  both  for  cavalry  and  cities,  by  a  feeling  far  more  powerful 
infantry,  at  low  water.  When  we  than  the  desire  of  plunder — revenge — 
came  in  this  morning  the  tide  was  up,  astrongand  overwhelming  thirst  of  ven- 
but  it  had  been  for  wmc  time  on  the  gcauce,  drew,  I  am  convinced,  many 
turn  ;  and  hence,  in  about  a  couple  of  to  the  perpetration  of  the  most  terrible 
hours,  we  were  perfectly  independent  deeds  ;  indeed,  one  case  of  the  kind 
of  the  repairs.  By  this  time,  however,  came  under  my  own  immediate  notice, 
the  broken  arch  had  been  united  by  which  I  shall  here  relate, 
means  of  planks  and  beams  of  wood ;  Al>out  three  o'clock  this  afternoon, 
but  as  the  junction  was  none  of  the  a  temporary  clieck  took  place  in  the 
most  firm,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  line  of  march,  when  the  corps  to  which 
■end  the  troopers  through  the  water,  I  belonged  was  about  two  miles  dis- 
whilst  the  infantry  only  should  cross  tant  from  Bedart.  A  brigade  of  ca« 
by  the  bridge.    Along  witli  the  caval-  valry  alone  was  in  front  of  us ;  a  Portu« 

Swas  sent  the  artillery  also ;  and  guese  brigade,  including  one  regiment 

us,  by  noon,  on  the  11th  of  Novem-  of  ca^adores,  was  in  our  rear.  Whilst 

ber,  the  whole  of  the  left  column  had  we  were  standing  still  in  our  plmcesj 

passed  the  Nivelle.  the  ca9adore  regiment,  breaking  its 

We  had  hardly  quitted  St  Jean  de  ranks,  rushed  in  a  tumultuous  man* 

Luz,  when  tlie  weather,  which  during  ner  towards  two  or  three  cottages  on 

the  entire  morning  had  looked  sus-  the  left  of  the  road.  The  officers  with 

pidous,  broke  ;    and  a  cold    heavy  the  utmost  difficulty  recalled  them^ 

rain  began  to  fiaJl.    This  lasted  with-  but  a  few  individuals,  as  the  event 

out  any  intermission  till  dark ;  by  proved,  succeeded  in  their  effort  of  in- 

which  means  our  march  became  the  subordination.    These,  however,  were 

reverse  of  agreeable,  and  we  felt  as  if  not  noticed  at  the  time,  and  it  was 

we  would  have  given  the  enemy  a  safe-  thought  that    all   were  where    they 

conduct  as  far  as  fiayonne,  in  return  ought  to  be. 

for  a  permission  to  halt,  and  dry  our-  A  little  way,-  perhaps  a  couple  of 

■elves  before  a  fire.  But  of  halting  no  hundred  yards  in  tVont,  stood  another 

hint  was  dropped,  nor  was  it  till  our  French  cottage,  surrounded  by  a  gar- 

sdvanced-guard  came  up  with  the  rear  den,  and  perfectly  detached  from  all 

of  the  French  army,  posted  in  the  vil-  others.    In  about  five  minutes  after 

lage  of  Bedart,  and  the  heights  ad-  order  had  heexx  restored,  we  heard  a 

joining,  that  any  check  was  given  to  female  shriek  come  from  that  cottage. 

our  progrcis.    As  it  was  now  Isle,  l\i^    It  ^s.%  IoWo'nvI  V3  \Va  x^\qti  of  a 
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mutkeC,  and  ert  w«  bad  Ume  to  reach 
the  Bpoty  another  riiot  waa  fired.  We 
ran  up,  apd  found  a  poor  old  French 
peasant  lying  dead  at  the  bottom  of 
the  garden.  A  bullet  had  passed 
through  his  head,  and  his  thin  grey 
hairs  were  dyed  with  his  own  blood. 
We  hastened  towards  the  house,  and 
just  as  we  neared  the  door,  a  ca^adore 
rushed  out,  and  attempted  to  elude  us. 
But  he  was  hotly  puivued  and  taken. 
When  he  was  brought  back,  we  enter- 
ed the  cottage,  and  to  oar  horror,  we 
saw  an  old  woman,  in  all  probability 
the  wife  of  the  aged  peasant,  lying 
dead  in  the  kitchen.  • 

The  desperate  Portuguese  pretended 
not  to  deny  having  perpetrated  these 
murders.  He  seemed,  on  the  contrary, 
wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  iVenzy.  ''  They 
murderea  my  father,  they  cut  my 
mother's  throat,  and  they  ravished  my 
sister,"  said  he,  ''  and  I  vowed  at  the 
time,  that  I  would  put  to  death  the 
first  French  family  that  fell  into  my 
hands.  You  may  hang  me,  if  you 
will,  but  I  have  kept  my  oath,  and  I 
care  not  for  dying."  It  ia  unneceasary 
to  add  that  the  man  was  hanged ; 


indeed,  nofewer  than  eighteen  Spaniah 
and  Portuguese  soldiefa  were  indeed 
up,  in  the  course  of  this  and  the  foUow« 
ing  days,  to  the  branches  of  trees.  Bu| 
I  could  not  at  the  time  avoid  thinkings 
that  if  any  shadow  of  excuse  for  mur- 
der can  be  framed,  the  unfortunate  Por- 
tuguese who  butchered  this  Fienoh 
fiimily,  deseryes  the  benefit  of  it. 

I  mive  said  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  left  column  spent  tnis  night  in  no 
very  comfortable  plight,  upon  the  wet 
ground.  For  ouraelves,  we  were  dmh 
▼ed  into  what  had  once  been  a  graas 
field,  just  at  the  base  of  the  hill  of 
Bedart ;  but  which,  with  the  tread  of 
men's  net,  and  horses'  hoofs,  waa  now 
battered  into  mud.  Here,  with  the 
utmost  difficulty,  we  succeeded  la 
lighting  fires,  round  which  we  crowd- 
ed as  we  best  might.  But  the  rain 
still  came  down  in  torrents,  and 
though  our  lad  arrived  shortly  after 
with  the  cloaks,  and  rations  of  beef, 
and  biscuit,  and  rum,  were  issued  out 
to  us,  I  cannot  enumerate  this  among 
the  nights  of  pure  enjoyment,  whiun 
my  life,  aa  a  soldier,  has  firequently 
brought  in  my  way. 
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Whxm  I  awoke  next  morning,  I 
found  myself  lying  in  a  perfect  pud- 
.die,  bnide  the  deoiying  embers  of  a 
Are.  The  rain  had  come  down  so  in- 
cessantly, and  with  such  violence  du- 
ring the  night,  that  my  cloak,  though 
excellent  of  its  kind,  stood  not  out 
against  it ;  and  I  was  now  as  thorough- 
ly saturated  with  water  as  if  I  had 
been  dragged  through  the  Nivelle.  Of 
course,  my  sensations  were  not  of  a 
very  pleasant  nature ;  but  I  consider- 
ed that  I  was  far  from  singular  in  my 
eonditjpn,  and,  like  my  comrades,  I 
laughed  at  an  evil  for  which  there  waa 
no  remedy. 

Having  remained  under  arms  till 
day  had  fuUy  dawned,  we  began  to 
make  ready  for  a  farther  advance. 
When  we  lay  down  on  the  preceding 
evening,  several  brigades  cf  French 
troops  were  in  possession  of  the  vil- 

S;e  of  Bedart.  These,  of  course,  we 
d  our  account  with  attacking ;  but 
on  sending  forward  a  patrol,  it  was 
found  that  the  village  had  been  aban- 
doned, and  that  Soult  hod  fallen  back 
to  his  entrenched  camp,  in  front  of 


Bayonne.  Our  parade  was 
ly  dismissed,  ana  we  remained  in  tfia 
same  situation  for  about  four  boura  ; 
when  the  arrival  of  the  tents  and  bag- 
gage invited  us  to  make  ourselvea 
somewhat  more  comfortable.  For  this 
purpose  the  brigade  was  moved  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  left  oi  the 
main  road;  and  there,  on  a  skirt  of 
turf  comparatively  sound  and  un- 
broken, the  camp  was  pitched. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
tents,  stood  a  small  farm-house,  or  ra- 
ther a  large  cottage,  containing  three 
rooms  and  a  kitchen.  Hither  a  good 
many  of  the  officers,  and  myself  among 
the  number,  removed  Uieir  eantetna 
and  portmanteaus ;  till  no  fewer  than 
forty-five  individuals,  including  aer- 
vants  as  well  as  masters,  found  a  tem- 
porary shelter  under  its  roof.  I  am 
sure,  after  all,  that  I  was  not  more  com- 
fortable here  than  I  should  have  been 
in  my  tent;  but  I  fancied  that  to 
•leep  upon  a  bed  once  more,  even 
though  that  bed  was  a  French  one, 
would  prove  a  luxury ;  and  I  made 
the  experiment*  U  \^  xftxASSssMk  \f^  ^^S^<» 
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that  the  bed  routaiiud  whole  hordes 
of  living  occupants  besides  myself; 
and  that  I  presumed  not  again  to  dis- 
pute with  them  the  possession  of  their 
ancient  domain. 

From  the  12th  to  the  17  th  of  Nov. 
nothing  occurred  to  myself,  nor  were 
any  movements  made  by  the  left  of 
the  British  army  worthy  of  bting  re- 
peated. The  rain  continued  with 
nardly  any  interruption  during  the 
whole  of  this  time,  rendering  the  cross 
roads  utterly  impassable  for  artillery, 
and  holding  out  no  prospect  of  fresh 
battle,  or  fresh  adventures.  It  was^ 
indeed,  manifest,  that  the  troops  could 
not  be  kept  much  longer  in  the  field, 
without  material  injury  to  their  health, 
which  began  already  to  be  threatened 
witli  dysentery  and  ague.  Nor  is  it 
lorprismg,  that  the  case  should  be  so; 
for  the  tents  were  not  proof  against 
showers  so  heavy  and  so  incessant  as 
those  which  fell ;  and  canvass,  when 
once  completely  soaked,  admits  water 
to  pass  through  like  a  sieve.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  our  men  were  never 
dry,  and  many  bc^an  to  exhibit  symp- 
toms of  the  complaints  above  alluded 

to. 

Under  these  circumstances  wc  re- 
ceived, with  sincere  rejoicing,  an  or- 
der in  the  evening  of  the  17th,  to 
■trike  our  tents  at  dawn  next  morning, 
and  to  march  into  winter-quarters. 
The  rain  descended,  however,  in  such 
torrents,  that  though  a  temporary  in- 
convenience promised  to  lead  to  per- 
manent comfort,  it  was  deemed  pru- 
dent to  delay  fulfilling  that  order,  for 
at  least  some  hours.  We  accordingly 
remained  quiet  till  about  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  18th,  when  the 
weather  breaking  up,  and  the  sun 
shining  out,  our  camp  was  struck,  and 
we  turned  our  faces  towards  the  can- 
tonments which  hod  been  allotted  to 
us. 

Having  cleared  the  few  fields  which 
interTened  between  the  situation  of 
the  camp  and  tlie  high  road,  we  left 
fiedart  behind,  and  took  a  retrograde 
direction  towards  St  Jean  de  Luz. 
We  had  not,  however,  proceeded  above 
five  or  six  miles,  and  were  still  a  full 
league  distant  fVom  the  town,  when 
we  fUed  off  by  a  narrow  cross  road  to- 
wards the  left,  and  made  for  a  piece 
of  elevated  country^  over  which  about 
half  a  dozen  fann- houses  were  scatter- 
ed.   These  were  assigned  to  the  corps 


to  which  I  belonged.  Wc  accordingly 
halted  on  a  sort  of  common^  near  Sie 
centre  of  them,  and  having  cast  lots  as 
to  which  house  should  fall  to  the  share 
of  the  different  companies,  Graham, 
myself,  and  two  others,  with  about  one 
hundred  men,  took  possession  of  one, 
with  which  we  were  perfectly  satis- 
fied. 

It  Avould  be  difficult  for  an  ordinary 
reader  to  form  any  adequate  notion  o£ 
tlie  extreme  satisfaction  which  soklieri 
ex])erience,  when  first  they  establish 
themselves  in  winter -quarters.  As 
long  as  the  weather  continues  fine,  and 
summer  suns  shed  their  influence  over 
it,  there  ore,  indeed,  few  places  more 
agreeable  than  a  camp.  But  it  is  not 
so  after  the  summer  nas  departed.  I 
have  already  hinted,  that  against 
heavy  and  continued  rains,  a  tent  sup- 
phcs  but  a  very  inadequate  shelter.  A 
tent  is,  moreover,  but  a  narrow  cham- 
ber, in  which  it  is  not  easy  so  much  as 
to  stand  upright,  excepting  in  one 
spot;  and  where  all  opportunity  of 
locomotion  is  denied.  Then  it  fur« 
nishes  little  protection  against  cold,  to 
light  a  fire  within  being  impossible, 
on  account  of  the  smoke ;  and  hence 
the  only  means  of  keeping  yourself 
worm  is,  to  wrap  your  cloak  or  a 
blanket  about  you,  and  to  lie  down. 
Occasionally,  indeed,  I  have  seen  red- 
hot  shot  employed  as  heaters ;  but  the 
kind  of  warmth  which  arises  from 
heated  iron  is,  at  least  to  me,  hardly 
more  agreeable  than  that  which  is  pro- 
duced by  charcoal.  In  a  word,  however 
enthusiastic  a  man  may  be  in  his  pro- 
fession, he  begins,  about  the  end  of 
October  or  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber, to  grow  heartily  tired  of  campaign- 
ing ;  and  looks  forward  to  a  few  weeks' 
rest,  and  a  substantial  protection 
against  cold  and  damps,  with  almost 
as  much  pleasure  as  he  experiences 
when  the  return  of  spring  calls  him 
onc;  more  into  the  field. 

The  farm-houses  in  the  south  of 
France,  like  those  in  the  neighbouring 
country  of  Spain,  are  rarely  provided 
with  fire-places  in  any  other  apart- 
ment besides  the  kitclien.  It  is,  in- 
deed, customary  for  families  to  Kve, 
during  the  winter  months,  entirely 
with  their  servants;  and  hence  the 
want  of  a  fire-place  in  the  parlour  is 
not  felt  any  more  than  in  the  bed- 
rooms. I  observed,  likewise,  that  hard- 
ly any  maison  of  the  kind  wasfur- 
13 
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niihed  witli  glai^J  windowH;  woixlen 
ktCices  beinjf  •Imost  uninnally  nib- 
■litutnL  These,  duiing  rhc  summer 
monthi,  are  kept  open  all  day,  ami 
closed  only  at  night ;  and  I  beliere 
that  the  extreme  mildness  of  the  eli- 
mute  rendcTR  an  open  window,  at  such 
leasoiiB,  very  agreeable.  Un  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  however,  we  anticipated 
no  alight  annoyance  from  the  atneuce 
of  thw  two  euenlial  mutters,  a  chim- 
ney and  a  window,  in  our  room ;  and  we 
immediately  set  our  wits  to  work  for 
the  removal  of  both  causes  of  com- 

Both  Graham's  servant  and  my  own 
chanced  to  be  exceedingly  ingenious 
fellows  ;  the  former,  in  particular, 
could,  to  use  a  Tulgar  phisse,  turn  his 
hoDdtosnythirig-  Under  his  ditections 
we  set  a  party  of  men  to  work,  and 
knocking  a  hole  through  one  corner  of 
our  room,  we  speedily  converted  it 
into  a  lire-place.  To  give  vent  to  the 
smoke,  we  took  the  trouble  to  build 
an  external  chimney,  cnnying  it  up  a* 
high  OS  the  roof  of  the  house ;  and 
our  pride  andiatisfairtion  were  neither 
of  tfiem  trifling,  when  we  fonnd  that 
it  drew  to  admiraljon.  I  mean  not  to 
ccHnmend  the  masonry  for  ita  ele- 

Snce,  nor  to  assert  that  the  sort  of 
ittreaa  now  produced,  added,  in  any 
digree,  to  the  general  appearance  of 
the  house;  but  it  had  the  effect  of 
rendering  our  apartment  exceedingly 
comfonable,  and  that  was  the  sole  ob- 
ject which  we  had  in  view. 

Having  thus  provided  for  our 
warmth,  the  next  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  manufacture  such  a  window  aa 
might  supply  us  with  light,  and,  at 
the  same  lime,  resist  the  weather.  For 
thia  purpose  we  lifted  a  couple  of  lat- 
tices fVom  their  hinges ;  and  having 
cut  out  four  pannels  in  each,  wc  co- 
vered the  spaces  widi  white  paper 
soaked  in  oil.  The  light  thus  admit' 
ted  was  not,  indeed,  very  brilliant,  but 
it  was  sufficient  for  alt  our  purposes ; 
and  we  found,  when  the  storm  again 
returned,  that  our  oil-paper  stood  oat 
against  it  a  ton  tly.  Then,  Dsving  swept 
our  floor,  unpacked  and  arranged  the 
contents  of  our  canteen,  and  provided 
good  dry  hay-sachs  for  our  couches, 
we  felt  as  if  the  whole  world  could 
have  aunplied  no  better  or  more  desi- 
rable habitation. 

To  build  the  chimney,  and  coI^- 
abrtibt  the  window,  flurniued  occup*- 
tiMi  enou{;h  for  one  day ;  the  next 
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was  spent  iu  cutting  wood,  and  laying 
inastoreoffuelagaitiat  tile  winter.  In 
effecting  this,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  we  were  not  over  liistidious  as  to 
the  source  from  which  it  was  derived ; 
and  hence  a  greater  number  of  fVuit 
trees  were  felled  and  cut  to  piceet, 
than,  perhaps,  there  was  anjr  poaitive 
necessity  to  destroy.  But  it  is  impo*- 
aible  to  guard  against  every  little  ex- 
cess, wlien  troops  have  establiahed 
themselves  in  an  enemy's  country  ; 
and  the  French  have  just  cause  of 
thankfulness,  that  so  little  compara- 
tive devastation  marked  the  progress 
of  our  armies.  Their  own,  it  is  well 
known,  were  not  remarkable  for  their 
orderly  conduct  in  auch  countries  ai 

I  have  dwelt  upon  these  little  cir- 
cumstances longer,  perhaps,  than  their 
insignificance  in  the  eyes  of  my  reader 
may  warrant ;  but  T  could  not  help  it 
There  is  no  period  of  my  life  on  which 
I  look  back  with  more  unmixed  plea- 
sure, than  that  which  saw  me,  fiir  the 
first  time,  set  down  in  winter  quar- 
ters. And  hence  every  trifling  event 
connected  with  it,  nowever  unim- 
portant toothers,  appears  the  reverse 
of  unimportant  to  mc.  And  such,  I 
believe,  is  universally  the'Caie,  when 
a  man  undertakes  to  be  bis  own  bio- 
grapher. Things  and  occurrences 
which,  to  the  world  at  large,  seem 
wholly  undeserving  of  record,  hia 
own  feelings  prompt  him  to  detail 
with  unusual  minutene>»,cven  though 
he  may  be  conscious  all  the  while  tlimt 
he  is  entering  upon  details  which  his 
readers  will  scarcely  take  the  trouble 

Having  thus  rendered  onr  quarters 
as  snug  as  they  were  capable  of  being 
made,  my  friend  and  myself  proceed- 
ed doily  into  the  adjoining  woods  in 
search  of  game ;  and  as  the  trant  set 
in,  we  found  them  amply  stored,  not 
onlv  with  hares  and  rabbita,  but  with 
COCKS,  snipes,  and  other  bii^s  of  pat- 
sage.  We  were  not,  however,  so  ibr- 
tunate  as  to  fUI  in  with  any  of  the 
wild  boars  which  are  said  to  frequent 
these  thickets,  though  we  devoted 
more  than  one  morning  to  the  search  ; 
but  we  managed  to  supply  our  own 
table,  and  ibe  table  of  several  of  our 
comrades,  with  a  very  a^[reeable  addi- 
tion to  thele«n  beef  which  was  iaaued 
ont  to  ns.  Not  were  other  luznrlea 
wantine.  ThefcasKa^i\«^»%^«<- 
cmem  tXiAt  ««*&«»«*,  \««a»«A.  "■».■ 
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great  numbers  to  their  homes^  and  sel- 
aom  failed  to  call  at  our  mansion  once 
or  twice  a- week,  with  wine,  fresh 
bread,  cyder,  and  bottled  beer  ;  by  the 
helo  of  which,  we  continued  to  fare 
well  as  long  as  our  fast-diminishing 
itock  of  money  lasted.  I  say  fast-di- 
miniahing  stock  of  money,  for  as  vet 
no  addition  had  been  made  to  tnat 
which  each  of  us  brought  with  him 
from  England;  and  though  the  pay 
of  the  army  was  now  six  months  in 
•rrear,  but  faint  hopes  were  entertain* 
cd  of  any  immediate  donative. 

It  was  not,  however,  among  regi- 
mental and  other  inferior  officers  alone, 
that  this  period  of  military  inaction 
was  esteemed  and  acted  upon  as  one 
of  enjoyment.  Lord  Wellington's  fox- 
hounds were  unkennelled ;  and  he 
himself  took  the  field  regularly  twice 
ft- week,  as  if  he  bad  been  a  denizen  of 
Leicestershire,  or  any  other  sporting 
county  in  England.  I  need  not  add, 
that  few  packs,  in  any  county,  could 
be  better  attendetl.  Not  tnat  the 
hones  of  all  the  huntsmen  were  of  the 
best  breed,  or  of  the  gayest  appear- 
ance ;  but  what  was  wanting  in  indi- 
▼idual  splendour,  was  made  up  by  the 
number  of  Nimrods ;  nor  would  it  be 
easy  to  discover  a  field  more  fruitful 
in  laughable  occurrences^  which  no 
man  more  heartily  enjoyed  than  the 
sallant  Marquis  nimselfl  When  the 
hounds  were  out,  he  was  no  longer  the 
commander  of  the  forces ;  the  General- 
in-Chief  of  three  nations,  and  the  re- 
presentative of  three  sovereigns ;  but 
the  gay,  merry,  country  gentleman, 
who  rode  at  everything,  and  laughed 
as  loud  when  he  fell  himself,  as  when 
he  witnessed  the  fall  of  a  brotlier- 
iportsman. 

Thus  passed  about  twenty  days,  du- 
ring the  greater  number  of  which  the 
aky  was  clear,  and  the  air  cold  and 
bracing.  Occasionally,  indeed,  we  va- 
ried our  sporting  life  by  visits  to  St  Jean 
de  Luz,  and  other  towns  in  the  rear ; 
and  by  seeking  out  old  friends  hi  other 
divisions  of  the  army.  Nor  were  we 
altogether  without  military  occupation. 
Here  and  there  a  redoubt  was  tnrown 
up,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  our 
poaitioii  doubly  secure ;  whilst  the  va- 
rious brigades  of  each  division  relieved 
one  another  in  taking  the  outpost 
duty.  A  trifling  skirmisli  or  two,  tend- 
ed likewise  to  keep  us  alive ;  but  these 
were  followed  by  no  movement  of  im- 


portance, nor  were  they  very  fatal  either 
to  the  enemy  or  ourselves. 

The  position  which  Lord  Welling- 
ton had  taken  up,  extended  from  the 
rillage  of  Bedart  on  the  left  to  a  place 
callctl  Grarrct's  House  on  the  right. 
It  embraced  various  other  villages, 
such  as  that  of  Arcanques,  Gauthong, 
&c.  &c,  between  these  points,  and 
kept  the  extremities  of  the  line  at  a 
distance  of  perhaps  six  or  seven  miles 
from  each  other.  To  a  common  ob- 
server it  certainly  had  in  it  nothing 
imposing,  or  calculated  to  give  the  idea 
of  great  natural  strength.  On  the  lefV, 
in  particular,  our  troops,  when  called 
into  the  field,  occupiea  a  level  plain  ; 
wooded  indeed,  but  very  little  broken ; 
whilst  at  different  points  in  the  centre 
there  were  passes,  easy  of  approach, 
not  defensible  in  any  extraordinary 
degree.  But  its  strength  was  well  tried, 
as  1  shall  take  occasion  shortly  to  re- 
late, and  the  issue  of  the  trial  proved 
that  no  error  had  been  committed  in  its 
selection. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  right 
and  centre  columns  were  disposed,  I 
knew  but  little.  The  left  column  con- 
sisting of  the  first  and  fifth  divisions ; 
of  two  or  three  brigades  of  Portuguese 
infantry,  one  brigade  of  light  and  one 
of  heavy  cavalry  was  thus  posted :  The 
town  of  St  Jean  de  Luz,  in  which  Lord 
Wellington  had  fixed  his  quarters,  was     n 
occupied  by  three  or  four  battalions  of 
guards ;  its  suburbs  were  given  up  to 
such  corps  of  the  German  legion  as 
were  attached  to  the  first  division.  In 
and  about  the  town,  the  light  cavalry 
was  likewise  quartered ;  whilst  the 
heavy  was  sent  back  to  Andage  and 
the  villages  near  it,  on  account  of  the 
facility  of  procuring  forage,  which 
there  existed.    The  Spaniards  again 
had  fallen  back  as  far  as  Irun,  and 
were  not  brought  up  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  winter ;  out  the  For* 
tuguese  regiments  were  scattered,  as 
we  were  scattered,  among  a  number  of 
detached  cottages  near  tne  road.     In 
the  rillage  of  Bedart  was  posted  the 
fifth  division,  with  three  or  four  pieces 
of  field  artillery,  and  the  men  and 
horses  attached  to  them  ;  and  to  it,  the 
duty  of  watching  the  enemy,    and 
keeping  possession  of  the  groimd  on 
which  the  picquets  stood,  was  commit- 
ted.   Thus  along  the  line  of  the  high- 
road was  housed  a  corps  of  about  Af- 
teen  thousand  infantry,  twelve  ' 
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drcd  caTalrf,  tnd  a  due  proportion  of 
artillery  ;  all  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Sir  John  Hope. 

In  direct  communication  with  the 
head  of  this  column,  was  the  light  di- 
vision, under  the  command  of  Major- 
General  Brown  Allen.  It  consisted  of 
the  52d,  43d,  and  95th  regiments,  of  a 
brigade  or  two  of  ca9adore8,  and  mus- 
tered in  all  about  four  or  five  thousand 
bayonets.  These  occupied  the  church 
and  village  of  Arcanques,  situated  up« 
on  a  rising  ground,  and  of  considerable 
natural  strength.  Beyond  this  divi- 
sion again,  lay  the  4th ;  in  connexion 
with  which  were  the  3d,  the  7th,  and 
the  2d  divisions,  whilst  the  6th  took 
post  a  little  in  the  rear,  and  acted  as  a 
reserve,  in  case  a  reserve  should  be 
wanting. 


I  have  said  that  Lord  WellingtoD  a 
head-quarters  were  in  the  town  of  St 
Jean  de  Lus.  Here  also  Sir  John 
Hope,  and  several  generals  of  division 
and  of  brigade,  established  themselves ; 
and  here  all  the  general  staff  of  the 
army  was  posted.  Of  course  the  place 
was  kept  in  a  state  of  warlike  gaiety, 
such  as  it  had  not  probably  witnewed 
before,  at  least  in  modem  times ;  but 
every  tiling  was  done  which  could  be 
done  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the 
inhabitants ;  nor  was  the  slightest  out- 
rage or  riot  permitted.  Such  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  British  army  was 
disposed  of,  from  the  18th  of  Novem- 
ber, when  it  first  went  into  canton- 
ments, till  the  9th  of  December,  when 
it  was  found  necessary  once  more  to 
Ukc  the  field. 


Chap.  XI. 


I  HAD  been  out  with  my  gun  durins 
the  whole  of  the  8th  of  December,  and 
returned  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening, 
not  a  little  weary  with  wandering, 
when  the  first  intelligence  communi- 
cated to  me  was,  that  the  corps  had 
received  orders  to  be  under  arms  at  an 
early  hour  next  morning,  when  the 
whole  of  the  army  shomd  advance. 
In  a  former  chapter,  I  have  hinted,  that 
a  continued  tract  of  rainy  weather 
drove  Lord  Wellington  earlier  than  he 
had  designed,  and  against  his  inctina- 
tion,  into  winter-quarters.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  position  of  the 
army  was  not  in  every  respect  to  his 
mind.  The  right,  in  particular,  was 
too  far  thrown  back  ;  and  the  course  of 
the  Nivelle  interfered  in  a  very  incon- 
venient degree  with  the  communica- 
tion between  it  and  the  left.  We  were 
accordingly  given  to  understand,  that 
the  object  of  our  present  movement 
was  merely  to  fiicilitate  the  crossing  of 
that  river  by  Sir  Rowland  Hill's  corps, 
and  that  as  soon  as  this  ol]ject  was  at- 
tained, we  should  be  permitted  to  re- 
turn in  peace  to  our  comfortable  quar- 
ters. 

In  consequence  of  this  information, 
Graham  and  myself  made  fewer  pre- 
parations than  we  had  been  in  the  ha- 
oit  of  making  on  other  and  similar  oc- 
casions. Instead  of  packing  up  our 
baggage,  and  ordering  out  our  sump- 
tcr-pony  and  faithful  Portuguese,  as 
we  hud  hilhertu  done,  wc  left  every- 
thing in  our  aparlinent,  in  its  ordinary 


condition.  Strict  charges  were  indeed 
given  to  the  servants,  that  a  cheerful 
fire  and  a  substantial  meal  should  be 
prepared  against  our  return  in  the 
evening ;  but  we  put  up  neither  food 
nor  clothes  for  immediate  use,  in  full 
expectation  that  such  things  would  not 
be  required. 

The  night  of  the  8th  passed  quietly 
over,  and  I  arose  alxnit  two  hours  bcs 
fiire  dawn  on  the  9th,  perfectly  fresh, 
and,  like  those  arouna  me^  m  high 

r*  'ts.  We  had  been  so  long  idle, 
the  near  prospect  of  a  little  fight- 
ing, instead  of  creatin^^  gloomy  sen- 
sations, was  viewed  with  sincere  de- 
light ;  and  we  took  our  places,  and  be- 
gan our  inarch  towards  the  high-road, 
in  silence,  it  is  true,  but  with  extreme 
good  will.  There  we  remained  sta- 
tionary till  the  day  broke ;  when  the 
word  being  given  toad  vance,  we  pointed 
forward  in  the  direction  of  Bayonne. 

The  brigade  to  which  I  beIonp;ed 
took  post  at  the  head  of  the  Ist  divi- 
sion, and  immediately  in  the  rear  of 
the  5th.  This  situation  aflfbrded  to  roe, 
on  several  occasicms,  as  the  inequalities 
of  the  road  placed  me,  from  time  to  time, 
on  the  summit  of  an  eminence,  very 
favourable  opportunities  of  bcholdiiig 
the  whole  of  the  warlike  mass,  which 
was  moving ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine 
a  more  imposing  or  more  elevating 
spectacle.  The  entire  left  wing  of  the 
army  advanced,  in  a  single  continuous 
column ,  by  the  main  CQa£»«xw^^wvsM:&^ 
at  the  rno^V  \tvw5kRx^VR.  wi>aaL\>a>«io«f&>'»  "^ 
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space  of  four  miles.  As  far,  indeed,  as  along  tlic  course  of  llie  Adour ;  but 
toe  eye  could  reach,  nothing  was  to  be  of  the  city  itself,  we  saw  but  little, 
seen  cxcei>t  swarms  of  infantry^  clothed  on  account  of  several  groves  of  lofty 
not  only  in  scarlet,  but  in  green,  blue,  elm  and  other  trees,  which  intervened, 
and  brown  uniforms;  whilst  here  and  It  will  readilv  be  imagined  that  we 
there  a  brigade  of  four  or  six  guns  turned  our  glasses  towards  the  en- 
occupied  a  vacant  space  between  the  trenched  camp,  with  feelings  very  dif- 
last  nles  of  one  division  and  the  first  of  ferent  from  those  which  actuate  an 
another.  The  rear  of  all  came  to  the  ordinary  observer  of  the  face  of  a 
cavalry ;  but  of  their  appearance  I  was  strange  country.  That  the  Frendi 
unable  accurately  to  judge,  they  were  marshal  had  been  at  work  upon  these 
so  distant.  lines,  not  only  from  the  moment  of 

We  had  proceeded  about  five  miles,  his  last  defeat,  but  from  the  very  first 

and  it  was  now  seven  o'clock,  when,  day  of  his  assuming  the  command  of 

our  advanced  guard  falling  in  with  the  army  of  Spain,  wc  were  quite 

the  French  picquets,  a  smart  skirmish  aware ;  and  hence  wc  were  by  no  means 

began.  It  was  really  a  beautiful  sight,  surprised  at  beholding  such  an  obsta- 

The  cnemv  made,  it  is  true,  no  very  cle  presented  to  our  further  progress 

determined  stand,  but  they  gave  not  in  France.    But  I  cannot  say  that  the 

up  a  rooil  of  ground,  without  exchan-  sight  cast  even  a  damp  upon  our  usual 

ging  a  few  shots  with  their  assailants ;  confidence.     We  knew  that  whatever 

who  pressed  forward,  vigorously  in-  could  be  done  to  render  these  mighty 

deed,   but  with  all  the  caution  and  preparations  useless,  our  gallant  ge- 

circumspection  which  mark  the  ad-  neral  would  efi^ect ;  and  perhaps  we 

vance  of  a  skilful  skirmisher.     The  were  each  of  us  vain  enough  to  believe, 

column,  in  the    meanwhile,  moved  that  nothing  could  resist  our  own  in- 

slowly  but  steadily  on  ;  nor  was  it  dividual  valour.     Be  that  as  it  may, 

once  called  upon,  (luring  the  whole  of  though  we  freely  acknowledged  that 

the  day,  to  deploy  into  line.  many  a  brave  fellow  must  find  a  grave 

When  the  light  troops  of  an  army  ere  these  works  could  come  into  our 
are  engaged,  as  ours  were  this  morn-  possession,  wc  would  have  advanced 
ing,  the  heavy  infantry  is  necessitated  to  the  attark  at  the  instant,  not  only 
to  march  at  a  slow  rate ;  whilst,  ever  without  reluctance,  but  with  the  most 
and  anon,  a  short  halt  or  check  takes  perfect  assurance  of  success, 
place.  These  halts  occurred  to-day  The  sound  of  firing  had  now  gra- 
with  unusual  frequency.  The  fact,  I  dually  subsided  ;  the  enemy  having 
believe,  was,  that  Ix)rd  Wellington  witlidrawn  within  their  entrench- 
had  no  desire  to  bring  his  left  into  ments,  and  our  skirmishers  being  call- 
determined  action  at  all.  This  object  ed  in  to  join  their  resjiective  corps, 
was  fully  attaineil  as  long  as  he  kept  The  left  column,  dividing  itself  ac- 
the  right  of  the  enemy  in  a  state  of  cording  to  its  brigades,  had  taken  post 
anxietyandirresolution,but  the  ground  along  a  ridge  of  high  ground ;  and 
which  we  gained  was  in  no  degree  im-  our  men,  piling  their  arms,  set  about 
portant  to  the  furthenince  of  the  sole  lighting  fires  in  all  directions ;  when 
design  which  he  had  in  view.  Of  I  wandered  from  the  corps,  as  mv  in- 
course,  the  tardiness  of  our  motions  variable  custom  was,  in  search  oi  ad- 
gave  a  better  opportunity  of  watching  ventures.  I  had  strolled  forward  for 
the  progress  of  those  connected  witli  the  pur|K)se  of  obtaining,  if  possible, 
ut ;  nor  have  I  ever  beheld  a  field-  a  more  perfect  view  of  the  enemy's 
day  at  home,  more  r^;ularly  and  more  lines ;  and  was  steppiug  across  a  ditch 
el^autly  gone  through,  than  this  tri-  on  my  return,  when  a  low  groan,  as 
fling  afiair  of  the  ninth  of  December,  if  from  some  person  in  acute  pain,  at- 

It  was  getting  somewhat  late,  per-  tracted  my  notice.  I  looked  down  into 

hops  it  migh  t  be  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  ditch,  which  was,  perhaps,  four  feet 

the  afternoon^  when  our  column,  hav-  deep,  and  beheld  three  human  beings 

ing  overcome  all  opposition,  halted  on  lying  at  the  bottom  of  it.    They  were 

some  rising  ground,  about  Uiree  miles  all  perfectly  naked,  and  two  of  them 

fVom  the  walls  of  Bayonne.     From  were  motionless.    On  farther  exami- 

tluB  point  we  obtained  a  perfect  view  nation,  I  found  that  they  were  three 

of  the  out-works  of  that  town,   as  French  soldiers,  of  whom  one  only 

well  as  o£  the  fonnidahle  line  of  for-  was  alive ;  and  he  lay  bleeding  fVom 

tiHimiions  Hrju'ch  Sou  It  hadthro\**nup,  a  %Ncxe  ^owtv^  \tv  vVi^  ^%x«i  «  mus- 


kel-ball  having  brokcu  both  cheek' 
bones.  Me  nas,  however,  sensible ; 
so  I  nn  for  help,  iitd  he  w^  tarried 
by  Bome  of  out  people  to  a  neighbour- 
ii^  house.  Here  the  poor  fellow,  nhom 
hii  own  couDtrymen  bod  itripped  and 
deiertcil,  was  well  t&ken  care  of  by  his 
rnemii's ;  but  he  hail  suffered  so  murh 
fnan  exposuie  to  cold,  that  all  at- 
tempts  to  preBcrre  hia  life,  were  vain, 
and  he  died  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 
liour  after  bis  wound  wu  dressed. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Lmd  Welling- 
ton puttii^  himself  at  tlie  bead  of  a 
sm«ll  corps  of  cavalry,  and,  attended 
by  a  fi'ff  Gomponiua  of  light  infantry, 
proceeiled  to  the  front,  in  order  to  re- 
connoitre the  enemy's  works.  This 
he  was  pcnniit<.d  to  do  without  any 
farther  molcstaliou  lliao  arose  from 
tbc  occasional  diacbsrge  of  a  Held  gun 
as  he  and  his  parly  presented  a  fa- 
vourable iniirk  to  the  gunners.  But 
neither  he  nor  his  followers  received 
the  slightest  ii\iury  from  tbeaeditcbar- 
grs,  and  by  six  in  the  evening  he  had 
efSiCted  every  object  which  be  deaircd 
to  effect  Orders  were  accordingly  is- 
sued  for  the  troops  to  fall  back  to  their 
former  quarters,  and  the  main  toad 
was  asain  crowded  witli  armed  men, 
marching  to  the  rear,  in  a  fashion  not 
perhaps  quite  so  orderly  as  that  which 
distiiiguislied  their  advance. 

A  heavy  rain  had  begun  about  an 
hour  previous  to  this  movement,  ac- 
companied by  a  cold  wind,  which  blew 
directly  in  our  faces.  Darknchs,  too, 
set  rapitUy  in  ;  the  road  soon  became 
deep  and  muddy  from  the  trampling 
of  the  multitude  of  men  and  botses 
which  coverid  it ;  and  something  like 
an  inclination  to  grumble,  b<^n  to 
arise  in  our  bosanis.  Perhaps  I  need  not 
tell  the  reader,  that  between  the  infan- 
try and  cavalry  in  the  British  army,  a 
sorlof  natural  antipathy  cxisUi  thefoT- 
mer  description  of  force  regarding  the 
latter  as  little  better  than  useless,  the 
latter  regarding  the  former  as  extreme- 
ly vulgar  and  ungentcel.  I  was  myself 
an  officer  of  infantry ;  and  I  perfectly 
recollect  llicangryfoclingswhicb  were 
exdted  at  a  particular  periwl  of  the 
march,  when  the  corps,  weary,  wet, 
and  hungry,  was  rudctv  ordered,  by  a 
•quailron  or  two  of  ligiit  troopen,  to 
"  get  out  uf  the  way,  and  allow  tlicm 
to  patis."  Recollect,  good  reader,  that 
the  rain  was  falling  as  if  it  had  come 
frcan  buckets;  that  each  infiuilry  Mtl- 
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dier  carrui  a  load  of  perhaps  lifty 


pounds  weiriit  about  hi*  person ;  that 
our  brave  IkIIowe  had  walked  uniler 
thia  load,  upwards  of  fourteen  miles, 
and  were  still  lix  long  miles  from  ■ 

5 lace  of  rest  ;  and  you  will  not  won- 
er  that  these  troopen  were  saluted 
with  '<  curies  not  loud  but  deep," 
as  they  somewhat  wantonly  jostled 
their  1^  fortunate  comradci  into  the 
deepest  and  dirtiest  sides  of  the  way. 
I  must  confess  that  I  shared  in  the 
indignation  of  my  men  ;  though,  of 
course,  I  exerted  my«elf  as  mudi  aa 
poBiihle  to  prevent  its  being  more 
(qienly  displayed. 

Never  has  any  saloon,  when  bril- 
liantly lighted  up,  and  filled  with  all 
the  bplciidour  nnd  elegance  of  a  fa- 
shionable assembly,  appeared  half  so 
attractive  to  niy  cyce,  as  did  our  own 
humble  apartment  this  evening,  with 
its  carpetless  fioor,  its  logs  of  wood  ar- 
ranged initead  of  chain,  and  a  few 
deaJs,  or  rather  a  piece  of  scatlblding, 
placed  in  the  centre,  as  a  subitituCe  for 
a  table.  AlargefircwasblaEingon  the 
rudely-constructed  hearth,  which  shed 
a  bright  glare  over  the  white  walls; 


arranged  plates,  knires,  forks,  and 
drink ing-cups,  gave  promise  of  a  sub- 
stantial meal,  anil  of  on  evening  of  real 
enjoyment.  Norwcrcourhopesblight- 
cd.  We  had  just  time  to  strip  off'  our 
wet  and  muddy  garments,  and  to  lub- 
slitulo  others  in  their  room,  when  a 
huge  piece  of  roast-beef  smoked  upon 
the  board,  and  summoned  us  to  ait 
occunation  more  agreestile  than  any 
which  could  have  been  at  tliat  moment 
proposed  to  us.  Then  out  faithful 
valets  had  taken  core  to  provide  an 
ample  supply  of  wine  ;  a  bottle  or  two 
of  charopaigne,  with  claret  of  no  mean 
quality,  which,  with  a  little  French 
beer,  brisk,  and  weak,  and  well  fla- 
vourcd,  served  exceedingly  well  to 
wash  down  the  more  solid  portions  of 
our  repast.  To  complete  the  thing,  a 
few  of  our  most  intimate  conipunioiis 
dropping  in,  soon  after  the  fragments 
had  been  cleared  away,  our  eigan  were 
lighted,  and  the  atmosphere  of   tl)e 


bacco;  in  sending  forth  the  clouds  of 
which,  no  other  interruption  took 
place,  than  was  produced  by  an  oco- 
sioual  upliftiugoC  l,b«^VK^<N^\n^iK. 
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lip«,  and  an  cxpresaion  or  abort  ejacu- 
lation, indicative  of  the  perfect  satis- 
fiu;tion  of  him  who  uttered  it.  I  have 
ieen  many  merry  and  many  happy 
days  and  nights  lioth  before  and  since, 
but  an  evening  of  more  quiet  luxury 
than  this,  I  certainly  do  not  recollect 
at  any  period  to  have  spent. 

At  length  the  fatigues  of  the  day 
began  to  tell  upon  us  in  a  degree  some- 
what too  powerful  for  enjoyment.  We 
had  been  under  arms  from  four  in  the 
morning  till  nine  at  night,  during  the 
whole  of  which  time,  no  opportunity 
of  eating  had  been  supplied  to  us ; 
nor  had  we  been  permitted  to  unbend 
either  our  minds  or  bodies,  in  any  ef- 


fectual degree.  Like  other  animals 
who  have  fasted  long,  we  had  all  gor- 
ged ourselves  as  soon  as  the  means  of 
80  doing  were  furnished  ;  and  hence, 
the  sensation  of  absolute  rest,  degene- 
rated gradually  into  languor,  and  sleep 
laid  his  leaden  fingers  on  our  eyelids. 
I  do  not  believe  that  half  a  dozen  sen- 
tences of  ordinary  length  had  been  ut- 
tered amongst  us,  when,  about  eleven 
o'clock,  our  last  cup  of  wine  waa  drain- 
ed off;,  and  from  our  guests  depart- 
ing each  to  his  own  billet,  we  betook 
ourselves  to  our  pallets.  I  need  not 
add  that  our  slumber  was  thoroughly 
unbroken. 


LETTERS  ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  INDIA. 

No.   I. 

Many  thanks,  my  dear  North,  for  sidcr  the  aspect  of  things  in  British  In- 
your  kind  inquiries.  So  much  time  has  dia,  at  this  present  moment,  as  exceed- 
elapsed  since  any  correspondence  pass-  ingly  alarming.  Never,  pertiaps,  was 
ed  oetween  us,  that  I  am  not  surpriseil  any  wnr  more  needlessly,  or  more  rashly 
at  the  anxiety  which  you  express  entered  into,  than  that  in  which  the 
touching  my  health.  Thank  God,  I  India  Company  are  involved  with  the 
am  not  amiss,  considering  that,  like  Burmese.  The  Burmese,  according  to 
yourself,  I  am  not  a  boy ;  and  have  every  account,  had  offered  no  such  in- 
spent  forty  good  years  in  a  warm  cli-  suit  to  the  local  authorities  as  that  an 
mate.  But  enough  of  personalities —  immediate  appeal  to  arms  was  neces- 
Let  mc  to  business.  sary,  at  a  time  when  no  adequate prepa- 

You  ask  mc  what  I  think  of  the  rations  for  the  prosecution  of  a  war  had 
state  of  affairs  in  India  ?  whether  the  been  made.  Exercising,  as  they  were 
the  results  of  the  Burmese  war,  the  surely  entitled  to  exercise,  the  corn- 
mutiny  of  the  troops  at  Barrackpore,  mon  privileges  ofan  independent  state, 
and  the  recent  attempt  to  assa!?sinatc  they  bad  indeed  brought  under  sub- 
two  British  functionaries  in  open  jection  to  themselves,  sundry  princi- 
court,  alarm  me  ?  You  ask  mc  who-  palities,  totally  unconnected  by  any 
ther  or  not  I  believe,  that  the  natives  tie  of  allegiance  or  confederacy  with 


of  India  are  really  attached  to  their 
European  rulers  ?  wliether  our  system 
of  government  is,  and  always  has  been, 
such  as  to  entitle  us  to  such  attach- 


us  ;  and  they  had  farther  taken  pos- 
session of  a  barren  island,  to  the 
sovereignty  of  which,  we,  it  appears, 
lay  claim.    But  they  had  made  no  in- 


mcnt }  and  hence,  whether  a  penna-    roads  upon  our  territory,  nor  commit- 


ncnt  continuance  of  our  authority  in 
Hindoostan  may  be  calculated  upion  ? 
— These  are  grave  and  important  ques- 
tions, which  involve  far  too  many  con- 
siderations to  be  rashly  enterecf  into. 
But  I  will  endeavour  to  reply  to  them 


ted  any  ravages  in  our  fields ;  and  if 
they  conceived  that,  to  the  island  in 
question,  their  title  was  equally  valid 
with  ours,  can  we  wonder  at  their  de- 
murring to  comply  with  our  very  pe- 
remptory command  that  it  should  be 


one  by  one ;  and  if  my  view  of  things    evacuated  ?   Yet  because  they  hesita- 


shall  chance  to  differ  from  the  view 
which  you  have  hitherto  entertained, 
all  that  I  can  expect  is,  that  you  will 
give  to  my  reasonings  an  impartial 
consideration,  and  then  treat  them  as 
they  shall  appear  to  merit. 
1  have  nohesitation  to  say,  that  I  cou- 


tcd  in  meeting  our  wishes,  expressed, 
as  such  wishes  generally  are,  not  in 
the  mildest  of  all  terms,  wc  dedarcil 
war  upon  them — and  what  has  been 
the  consequence  }  Whilst  a  handful 
of  soldiers  were  sent  against  them, 
just  coropcttnt  to  carry  the  stockades 
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upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  at  a  season, 
too,  the  most  sickly  of  any  in  the  whole 
year,  the  chief  seat  of  our  government 
was  left  absolutely  unguarded ;  inso« 
much,  that  had  the  enemy  pushed  a 
body  of  troops  across  the  country,  as 
at  one  time  there  was  reason  to  appre- 
hend he  would  have  done,  a  clear  pas* 
sage  lay  open  for  him  to  the  very  gates 
of  Calcutta.  But  let  the  matter  of  the 
Burmese  war  rest.  It  was  madly,  per- 
haps unjustly,  entered  into ;  but  being 
begun, it  must  be  prospcuted  to  a  close. 

It  is  not,  however,  this  war,  nor  its 
unavoidable  consequences  one  way  or 
another,  which  alarm  me,  half  so  much 
as  the  mutiny  at  Barrackpore,  and 
the  attempts  recently  made  to  assassi- 
nate two  of  our  civil  servants.  True, 
the  war  must  be  hurtful  to  us,  let  it 
end  as  it  will ;  for  if  we  succeed,  an 
accession  of  ten*itory  will  be  acquired 
bv  an  empire  already  too  extensive ;  and 
if  we  fail,  we  shall  be  driven  from  the 
Peninsula.  But  there  is  greater  ground 
of  terror  by  far,  in  any  symptom  of 
rebellion  among  our  native  subjects, 
no  nuitter  how  slight,  than  in  the  is- 
sues of  military  operations,  concern- 
ing which  little  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained. I  dislike  this  mutiny  much. 
The  ofteiisible  cause  of  it  is  indeed 
contemptible  enough ;  but  is  the  os- 
tensible cause,  the  reed  cause?  The 
ostensible  cause  of  the  mutiny  in 
1807,  was  an  indiscreet  order  respect- 
ing the  dress  of  the  Sepoys ;  but  who 
knows  not  that  the  real  cause  was  a 
dread  of  innovation  upon  the  religion 
of  Uie  country  ?  And  why  may  not  a 
more  powerful  feeling  than  that  which 
is  assigned  be  the  true  parent  of  the 
.  mutiny  at  Barrackpore  ?  If  so,  as  I, 
for  one,  cannot  but  suspect,  where 
will  we  end  ?  One  regiment,  it  ap- 
pears, and  it  the  most  determinedly 
mutinous  of  all,  has  been  disbanded^ 
By  this  means  two  or  three  hundred 
men,  trained  to  arms,  and  disciplined 
after  the  European  fashion,  hive  been 
let  loose  upon  the  country ;  nor  can 
we  doubt,  that,  if  matters  have  ap- 
proached the  crisis  of  which  I  confess 
myself  to  be  apprehensive,  they  will 
turn  the  knowledge  which  we  have 
conveyed  to  them  against  theinstructed. 

Even  the  mutiny  at  Barrackpore, 
however,  startling  as  it  certainly  is, 
comes  not  upon  me  with  so  decided  an 
appearance  of  danger,  as  the  reported 
attempt  at  assa.ssination.   That  a  Eu- 


ropean magistrate  should  be  openly 
shot  at,  while  sitting  in  his  own  cut- 
cherry,  by  a  Hindoo,  is  an  occurrence 
so  novel,  that  I  am  almost  inclined  to 
doubt  its  validity.  When  I  was  in 
India — and  it  is  now  litde  short  of 
fltlty  years  since  I  first  entered  the 
service — such  an  event  would  have 
caused  a  sensation  of  dismay  and  asto- 
nishment throughout  the  whole  of  Uie 
Erovinces,  whilst  he  who  talked  befere- 
and  of  its  possible  occurrence,  would 
have  been  derided  as  insane.  Are  the 
Hindoos  beginning  to  discover,  that 
thirty  thousand  European  residents 
are  incapable  of  retaining  one  hundred 
millions  of  natives  in  subjection  any 
longer  than  those  hundred  milliona 
shafi  choose  ?  Is  this  the  species  of 
knowledge  which  our  schools  and  our 
missionaries  have  conveyed  to  them  ? 
Or  is  it  that  the  yoke  which  we  have 
so  long  placed  around  their  necks,  be- 
gins to  gall  too  acutely  ?  I  know  not ; 
but  if  either  tl)e  one  or  the  other  of  my 
suspicions  be  well  founded,  our  East- 
ern empire  already  totters  to  its  fiill. 

But  perhaps  you  will  assert,  that  the 
natives  of  India,  so  far  from  feeling 
the  government  of  Europeans  as  a 
yoke,  hail  it  as  a  blesidng.  Such,  I 
am  quite  aware,  is  the  popular  lan^ 

Eof  the  day.  The  missionaries, 
nen,  in  the  simplicity  of  their 
1,  taUc,  in  their  various  reports, 
of  the  contented  and  happy  state  of 
the  country.  They  speak  of  crime,  in- 
deed, as  being  most  abundant ;  of  rob- 
beries, murders,  thefts,  decoities;  of 
falsehood,  forgery,  undiastity,  and 
even  drunkenness,  abounding  every- 
where. But  these  things  they  attri- 
bute entirely  to  the  innate  depravity 
of  the  people,  who  will  not  become 
honest,  inaustrious,  and  peaceable,  iit 
spite  of  all  that  the  Britii^  govern-^ 
ment  has  done  for  them.  The  follow- 
ing quotation  from  the  5th  number  of 
aworkentitled  ^^  The  Friend  of  India," 
will  convey  to  vonr  readers  a  tolerably 
clear  notion  of  the  sentiments  whicti 
our  well-meaninff  missionaries  are 
anxious  to  dissemmatc.  From  this  it 
would  appear,  not  only  that  our  go- 
vernment has  proved  in  the  highest 
degree  conducive  to  the  political  wel- 
fare of  India,  but  that  it  is  acknow- 
ledged by  the  natives  themselves  so  to 
have  operate<l ;  indeed  the  zealous 
compiler  of  the  statement  more  than 
insinuates,  that  the  eatahlUbsbtse^  ^ 
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that  govonnnent  lias  oCinirrcd  uiiJi  r 
a  diroct  iiiterfcrciu't*  of  Divine  Provi- 
iL'iiCi.'.  Tliou^b  wry  uii\vi]Uii<;  to  oc« 
cupy  too  much  room  With  a  trmisoript 
from  aiiothiT  jieriodiL-al  work,  I  uui 
equally  unwilliiif;  to  destroy  the  force 
of  another  man's  roa^onin^ ;  so  I  give 
you  tlie  ^vholc. 

"  India  is  ut  It  ngth  iu  peace.  After 
eight  c«fnturies  of  uhnoot  uninterrupt- 
ed war  and  confuKioii,  a  handiul  of 
distant  islanders,  borne  thither,  to  use 
the  emphatic  language  of  the  natives, 
on  a  raft  of  plan  tain  trees,  have  resto- 
red  to  it  the  hlessings  of  external  se- 
curity and  internal  repose.  Durinfr 
all  thrsv  rcntun'rs  if  hax  iccn  Vn^  prvu 
nftvuiichu  ;  every  papfc  of  itH  history 
has  been  dyed  in  blood,  und  almost 
every  year  oi'  its  existence  has  been 
witUL-ss  to  some  scene  of  invasion  or 
plunder.  IVeviousIy  to  our  entrance, 
the  lust,  the  most  nnnorseless  of  its 
despoilors,  the  Mahrattas,  had  made 
sucii  r.ipid  strides  to  empire,  that  its 
ancient  icovrrntiit'nt  had  aircudif  sunh' 
ftcnealh  the  aui^^ht  if  thtir  cuvvtmch- 
nients  :  aiid  had  we  not  interi>osed  at 
lliat  conjuncture,  there  is  every  pro- 
bability that  they  would  have  subdued 
the  whole  of  the  Mogul  Km]Hre.  But 
iii  the  short  space  of  sixty  years,  the 
natives  have  beheld  ull  the  enemies  of 
their  repose  fall  one  by  one  beneath 
he  superior  jH)wer  of  a  foreign  race  ; 
and  are  at  the  pit  sent  time  ncrumuht- 
fiiif^  U'i'iilfh,  in  tJtc  ontfidt  nl  t'rfK'ciatitm 
Jhiit  it  trill  dtvulw  in  tjvl't  and  unin" 
tiTrufift'd  iurcrssinn  tn  their  /wsferiff/. 

"  So  mij;hty  and  rapid  a  chunsri'  in  the 
conditiun  of  one-sixth  of  the  hiunan 
race,  has  no  /Htralle/  in  hisforfi,  whether 
we  consider  the  comparative  number 
of  the  conqueror.'^,  or  the  means  by 
wliicb  it  has  Ix'en  achieved.  No  em- 
pire of  such  magnitude  bus  ever  been 
.acquired  with  so  small  an  effusion  of 
blood,  and  in  no  case  have  the  princi' 
jtlct  of  ctptitif  been  so  iinaiediatthj  re-- 
Cognized  as  the  principU  oj'  govern- 
ment. 

"  In  our  native  laud  it  ia  scarcely 
popular  to  as^cribe  the  conquest  of  In- 
dia to  I'lovidence,  from  a  fecollection 
of  the  srenes  develofnul  daring  the  triul 
of  Mr  Hastings.  This  feelinj^  is  ho- 
noural>le  to  our  national   cliaracler ; 


c^very  stain  of  whicli  is  viewid  with 
indignation.  To  the  iirst  conquerors 
of  India,  its  vast  wealth,  suddenh 
opened  to  them  ns  by  a  magic  waiid\ 
operated  (lerhaps  too  powerfully  for 
mere  human  virtue.  It  was  a  difficuh 
and  a  delicate  situation^  iu  which  an 
extraordinary  share  of  vigour  was  re- 
quired to  resist  the  temptation  of  sub* 
stitutiiig  Asiatic  morality  for  Chiuiian 
probity.  There  were  duubtless  at  that 
period  deeds  perpetrated,  which  it 
would  ill  l>ecome  any  one  to  palliate 
in  tJie  Last  degree.  But  we  ought  m<t 
on  this  account  to  shut  our  eyes  to  tlif 
consideration,-  that  in  the  entire  con- 
quer:! of  lkn.:al  fewer  lives  were  lost 
than  in  a  single  exj)cdition  of  the  Mo- 
gul Priucis,  or  in  the  protection  of 
this  province  froai  the  Malirattas  du- 
ring the  vigorous  reign  of  Aliverdi  ;* 
and  that  the  natives  of  the  countrv,  so 
far  from  considering  our  occupation  of 
their  country  us  an  act  of  infliniy,  view 
the  first  compieiors  with  ailmiratiou 
and  resfH'ci. 

'*  To  tlic  natives  themselves  the  de- 
struction of  the  Mussulman  power  wa^> 
a  di.spensation  of  unalloyed  mercy. 
Instead  of  incessant  internal  war  and 
confusion,  they  now  behold  the  whole 
continent  consolidated  under  one  stea- 
dy, vigorous  goveniment,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  long-lost  blessings  of  peace 
and  security  ; — instead  <//'  lawless  op^ 
prestduny  thetf  behold  the  arm  of  the  law 
impartiallif  extended  over  Itoth  grtat 
and  small ; — instead  of  the  perpetual 
rebellions  of  those  invested  with  i)0wt'r, 
or  emidoyed  to  collect  the  revenue  in 
the  different  provinces,  they  behold  so 
firm  a  system  of  government  estabhsh- 
e<l,  that  the  most  distant  native  Ze- 
mind;'.r  is  constrained  to  consider  him- 
self as  much  under  the  control  of  the 
governing  jjower,  as  these  who  live 
within  the  circle  of  the  Mahratta 
ditch  ; — instead  of  the  interminable 
intrigues  and  the  contests  for  dominion 
among  the  various  branches  of  the 
royal  family,  they  perceive  Govenior 
succeed  Governor  with  so  much  tran- 
quillity, that  it  is  lon^h.Jhre  the  news 
of  the  event  extends  to  the  natives  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  countrtf ; — and  iu- 
stiad  ot  every  man's  seeking  to  con* 
ceal  his  property  when  acquired  by  liis 


*  .Mivpfdi  Khan,  the  brave  S»xibMi  of  Bpngnl  vrho  preceded  Suraj.ih  Dowla,  and 
stni/j^l:d  witli  the  M.ihrattas  iluiin,:;  nearly  the  wliole  of  his  nif^n  ;  /.  r.  t'roni  17*10  W 
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industry^  lo  completeW  have  we  chan- 
ged the  complexion  of  affiun,  that  the 
natives,  vieing  with  each  other. in  dis- 
playing their  wealth  at  public  festimEdn, 
invite  their  mlers  tol)enold  their  mag- 
nificence !  Was  such  a  thins  known 
in  India  during  the  rdgn  of  the  Mus- 
sulman dynasty,  when,  to  use  another 
native  expression,  no  man  ventur^  to 
dothe  himself  in  dean  appard,  for 
fear  of  directing  the.  scent  of  his  mas- 
ters to  his  store  ?  To  the  natives,  then, 
our  iui/remacjf  has  been  a  complete  de^ 
iiverance,  a  national.emAncipationjrom 
tyranny  and  ojnn-ession,  .  md  we  our- 
selves been  subjected^  as  a  nation,  to 
a  similar  state  of  oppression  for  more 
than  seven  centuries,  and  been  thus 
suddenly  delivered  from  it,  we  should 
not  have  hesitated  to^  describe  so  sig- 
nal an  event  as  the 'interposition  of 
Divine  Providence  on  our  behalf. 

''A  new  era,  then,  has  ds^wned  upon 
iTu^^equaUy  nnexpeci^  by  ift  ifthahi" 
tanit  and  by  the  nation  thus  made  the 
instruments  of  their  deliverance ;  an 
era  of  unprecedented  tranquillity,  and 
we  trust  one  of  mental  improvement 
hitherto   unknown  in   India.    Such 
events  never  occur  without*  the  mani- 
fest interposition  of  the  divine  hand, 
--•without  that  peculiar  conjunction  of 
drcumstances  which  are  the  result  of 
infinite  i^isdom  and  goodness  in  joint 
operation.-     The  establidiment  and 
predominance,,  in  the  very  hevt  cf 
£astem  Asifi,  of  a  mighty  influence 
ftd  by  the  principles  of  pure  ChristisF- 
nity,  is  not'  .a  ^xnatter  of  such  trivial 
importance  to  mankind,  as  to  justify 
our  referring  it  wholly  to  tlie  agency 
of  human  passions.    An  event  so  im- 
portant to  the  destinies  of  so  many 
miUions  of  our  felloe-creatures,  would 
in  any  drcumstances  have  been  deem- 
ed the  work  of  divine  Providence ;  how 
much  more  so  when  the  events  whicb 
have  concurred  to  produce  it  are  of  so 
peculiar  a  nature !  As  these  events  are 
now  recorded  in  the  page  of  history, 
they  may  be  made  the  subject  of  ike 
mast  cool  and  impartial  examination. 
We  shall  therefore  be  excused  if  we 
briefly  notice  the  peculiar  circumstas^ 
ees  wnich  have  distinguished,  the  estaf 
blishment  of  British  power  in  India  j 
and  if  we  in  any  instancy  anddpate 
*  the  work  of  the  historian,  it  wilt  be 
because  such  an  antidpation  evidently 
tends  to  the  fidl  establishment  of  a 
truth,  which,  if  it  be  indeed  such, 
must  be  of  the  h^iiest  iinportance  to 
India,  that  the  Mgency  of  Difine  Pro- 
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vidence  is  clearly  visible  in  those 
events  which  have  contributed  to  place 
India,  with  all  its  millions,  in  its  pre- 
sent connexion  with  Britain. 

''  1.  India  has  been  known  to  Euro- 
peans for  three  centuries,    'ilxe  first 
commercial  establishments  were  form- 
ed by  the'first  naval  power  in  the  world 
at  that,  time,  and  were  proportioned  to 
the  important  station  which  the  Por- 
tuguese th6n  pccupied  in  Europe.— 
Omer  nationaalso,.tliLe  Spaniards,  the 
Dutch,    the  French^  and  evf^q   the 
Danes,  formed  settleip^nts-in  Indiftf 
far  exceeding  in  importance  our  first 
establishments  there.  But  though  the 
Indian  continent  exhibited  the  same 
rich  and  inviting  aspect  to  all  these 
nations,  yet,  with  the  exception  of  the 
French,  they  never  formed  any  exten- 
sive and  permanent  establishment  on 
the  continent  itself,  but  confined  them- 
selves ^most  whoUy  to  its  commerce. 
Afler  the  various  newly-discovered  re- 
gions w^re  thrown  open  by  Columbus, 
Vas^  de  X^ama,  and  the  preat  naviga- 
tors of  the  age,  these  nations  subdued 
other  countries,  and  in  some  of  them 
they  planted  colonies,  as  did  the  Spa-  . 
niards  in  South  America;  but  the 
continent  of  India,  feeble  as  was  its 
government,  none  of  these  nations  ever 
touched ;  they  merely  hovered  over  its 
jihores,  without  even  dreaming  of  esta- 
blishing their  authority  on  the  ponli- 
.9ent  of  ](ndia«.   The  formation  of  a 
liuFppeap  ..empire  in  Eastern   Asia,  . 
seems  tp  have  oeen  peculiarly  reserved 
for  the  roost  insignificant  of  taese  early 
adventurers.  Now  it  does  seem  some- 
what singular,  that  all  these  maritime 
nations,  po  anxious  for  colonial  esta- 
blishments, for  territorial  acquisitions 
which  nught  further  their  commercial 
views,  shoiold,  in  the  height  of  their 
power,  have  been  constantly  baffled  or 
held  at  bay  by  these  feeble  native 
princes, — and  that,  in  process  of  time, 
another  nation  shoula  find  so  little 
difficulty  in  subduing  the  whole  Qon- 
tinent  of  Indi«. 

"2.  The  obstacles  which  were  pon- 
stantly  thrown  in  the  way  of  territo- 
rial aoqubition  and  conqu^  hy  the 
ruling  authorities  in  Britasn,  isay  nv^ 
ment  our  sjurprfse.  We  came  to  India 
in  seardi  of  trade,  and  have  acquired 
an  eihpire,  containing  at  least  thrice 
.the  number  of  subjects  found  in  the 
mother-oountry,  in  spite  of  aeta  oC 

Paxliaxnenl,  «A  -ysr^sftaasfiL  """"^S^ 
ateanc»irofa\y»to«tfw»A^Os«g|J^ 
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India  belonged.  Few  nations  have 
ever  been  so  assiduous  in  encouraging 
the  acquisition  of  territory^  as  we  have 
been  in  discoum^inff  it  in  India.  We 
acarcely  think  the  page  of  history  will 
fomish  a  parallel  to  this  course.  Of 
nations  urged  on  to  conquest^  we  have 
examples  in  abundance.  The  con- 
quests of  Rome  were  made  with  the 
rail  sanction  of  the  senate  and  the  Ro- 
man people ;  nor  was  it  till  a  thousand 
years  after  the  foundation  of  the  city, 
and  nearly  three  hundred  after  they 
bad  outlived  the  spirit  of  liberty,  jus- 
tioe,  and  all  the  virtues,  that,  finding 
their  empire  too  unwieldy,  they  gave 
up  aome  few  of  its  most  distant  pro- 
vinces for  the  sake  of  preserving  the 
rest.  The  conquest  of  Spanish  Ame- 
licaj  nearly  three  centuries  ago,  was 
urged  no  less  b^  the  ardour  of  the  na- 
tion and  the  thirst  of  its  monarchs  for 
goldj  than  by  the  spirit  of  private  ad- 
venture ;  nay,  so  far  did  the  lust  for 
conquest  and  empire  prevail  in  the 
Spanish  monarchs,  that  repeated  grants 
irere  obtained  fVom  the  Vatican  of  re- 

eons  then  but  imperfectly  discovered, 
or  are  these  solitary  instances ;  the 
love  of  conquest  may  be  traced  in  al- 
most every  nation  both  ancient  and 
modem ;  nut  these  are  adduced,  be- 
cause their  foreign  conquests  have  the 
doaest  analc^y  to  our  Indian  acquisi- 
tions. For  princes  and  nations,  then, 
to  pant  for  territorial  i^grandizement, 
has  in  it  nothing  strange  or  new ;  but 
it  is  strange  for  a  nation  continually 
to  discountenance  this  spirit  in  ^e 
atrongest  manner ;  and  still  more 
atrange,  that,  in  the  very  face  of  all 
these  prohibitions,  without  the  na- 
tional strength  being  ever  put  forth 
for  this  purpose^  a  mighty  empire 
ahoold  have  grown  up  amidst  the 
anxieties  and  the  habits  of  commercial 
ipeculation.  It  is  not  that  the  British 
nation  has  conquered  India;  rather, 
unavoidable  drcumstanoes  have  at 
length  almost  subdued  the  national 
aversion  to  this  conquest  Into  these, 
and  the  influence  inseparable  from 
them,  were  we  gradually  introduced, 
in  protecting  our  commemal  interests, 
tili  we  fonnd  that  to  recede  would  be 
tantanx>nnt  to  a  total  abandoning  of 
all  future  interest  in  India  of  any  kind 
whatever. 

"8.  It  is  also  remarkable,  that  the 
aativea  aeem  to  have  been  fiilly  pre- 
putd  to  aabmit  to  a  foreign  govem- 
bentf  mdmmitttrfd  with  e^m'ty,  and 


breathing  a  spirit  of  Itenevoienee,  by  a 
long  series  of  sanguinary  dissensions 
between  their  own  petty  sovereigns, 
and  unceasing  oppressions  under  the 
Mussulman  dynasty.     The  standard 
of  the  Crescent  was  anything  rather 
than  the  standard  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity.   Seven  centuries  ofcontimttmi 
and  remorseless  oppressions  had  fully 
paved  the  way  for  their  quiet  submis- 
sion to  a  foreign  empire  which  brought 
with  it  peace  and  security.    Hence  eve- 
ry sensible  and  reflecting  native  feels 
lx)und  to  us  by  the  ties  of  interest ; 
because  he  knows  that  the  removal 
of  our  sway  would  be  the  death-tear' 
rant  of  that  security  for  his  family 
and  pro/)erty  which  he  now  enjtnfs  :  it 
would  instantly  let  loose  on  his  coun- 
try all  those  disorderly  and  unprinci- 
pled minds  which  are  now  held  in 
restraint  through   the  superiority  of 
our  power.     To  Bengal  itself  the  re- 
moval of  our  supremacy  would  be  in- 
stant destruction;  nearly  swallowed 
up  by  the  Mahrattas,  bobre  we  de- 
livered it,  whom  Alive  RDi  himself, 
with  all  his  energy  and  resources, 
could  scarcely  repel,  its  wealth  and 
influence,  which,  under  British  away, 
have  been   rapidly   accumulating  for 
these  sixty  years  past,  would  instantly 
render  it  a  prey  to  Uie  more  warUke 
tribes  of  Hindoost'han,  into  whose 
hands  it  would  fall,  like  a  ripe  fig  into 
the  mouth  of  the  eater.   Nor,  if  these 
lawless  Hindoo  tribes  were  by  any 
reason  repelled,  could  anything  with- 
in human  view  prevent  the  horrors 
and  oppressions  of  the  Mussulman 
dynasty  from    again   pervading    the 
whole  of  Hindoost'han.    So  evidently 
hath  divine  Providence  rendered  Bri- 
tain the  deliverer  and  preserver  of  Jn^ 
ditty  a  fact  which  cannot  escape  the 
notice  of  every  well-informed  Hin- 
doo. 

*'  4.  The  undisturbed  c^uiet  which 
now  reigns  throughout  India  is  equal- 
ly matter  of  astonishment.  The  ar- 
mies of  AcKBER  and  AnauKozEEB, 
the  most  vigorous  of  the  Mussulman 
princes,  were  perpetually  occupied  in 
quelling  insurrections  in  various  parta 
of  the  empire;  whereas  under  the 
British  sway,  all  we  hear  of  a  petty 
Zemiudar'a  occasionally  opposing  so- 
vemment,  is  only  like  a  random  shot 
after  a  mighty  victory.  This  circum- 
stance alone  is  of  so  peculiar  a  nature, 
thaX  \i  ciQii^t  not  to  be  overlooked. 
The  cVMnt  rttcoxt^  ^«^o  iV  amrab  «f 
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India  will  present  ut  with  no  state  of 
tranquHlitif,  order,  and  good  goyem* 
mentf  like  the  present,  fVom  the  time 
the  Hindoos  have  been  embodied  as 
a  nation.  This  fully  warrants  our  con* 
sidering  the  establishment  of  the  Bri- 
tish supremacy  in  the  East  as  brou^h^ 
about  by  the  interposition  of  Divine 
Providence  for  some  great  and  import- 
ant purpose.  These  astonishing  cir- 
cumstances, which  never  met  before 
in  the  history  of  India,  bespeak  some- 
thing beyond  the  reach  of  mere  ac- 
cident, and  render  it  a  duty  to  look 
abroad  and  see  whither  this  mighty 
revolution  tends ;  for  as  no  situation 
in  life  is  without  its  duties,  there  may 
be  duties  demanded  of  us  in  these  ex- 
traordinary circumstances,  to  neglect 
which  might  involve  the  highest  de- 
gree of  criminality. 

''  A  new  scene  of  operation  has, 
within  these  last  thirty  years,  deve- 
loped itself  to  Christian  £urope,  in 
which  Britain  has  taken  the  lead. 
Such  efforts  have  been  made  for  the 
removal  of  human  misery  in  its  va^ 
rious  forms,  and  such  vigour  has  been 
infused  into  these  efforts,  as  no  prece- 
ding age  of  tlie  world  has  witnessed. 
With  little  exception  the  energies  of 
mankind  have  hitherto  been  devoted 
to  the  spread  of  misery.  In  our  land 
these  energies  are  now  devoted  to  the 
extension  of  that  knowledge  which  has 
the  most  immediate  relation  to  human 
happiness,  directed  as  it  chiefly  is  to 
that  sacred  volume,  which  '  converts 
the  soul,'  and  *  is  able  to  make  it 
wise  unto  salvation.'  The  extension 
of  British  power,  therefore,  is  now 
tantamount  to  extending  the  circle  of 
British  benevolence.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, must  it  not  strike  the 
most  superficial  observer,  that  the  as- 
tonishing augmentation  of  our  empire 
in  the  East,  at  the  predse  period  when 
exertions  so  imprccedented  arc  thus 
made  to  remove  the  miseries  of  man- 
kind, carries  on  its  very  front  the  tfni- 
t>lems  of  peace,  improvement,  and  hap- 
piness, respecting  India  ?  We,  tor 
nearly  a  hundrea  and  fifty  years,  pre- 
viously possessed  establishments  in  In- 
dia, but  establishments  distinct  from 
all  influence  in  the  country ;  nor  du- 
ring the  whole  of  this  period  do  we 
seem  ever  to  have  cost  an  eye  on  its 
continent,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining 
supreme  influence  there.  While  the 
elements  of  benevolence,  however, 
were  working  their  way  into  the  great 
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body  of  the  people  at  home,  a  train  of 
circumstancesy  as  unexpected  Co  ua  as 
they  are  extraordinary,  has  been  pla^ 
cing  in  our  hands,  almost  against  the 
will  of  the  great  body  of  the  nation, 
the  absolute  command  of  one  of  the 
largest  empires  in  the  worid.    Had 
this  been  done  for  us  within  a  Aw 
years  after  the  charter  was  granted  to 
the  Company  by  Queen  Elizabitb, 
we  might  have  permitted  two  cenfo- 
ries  ingloriously  to  pass  over  us  witli- 
out  any  effort  to  improve  the  condiiiam 
of  India,  to  remove  its  mighty  mass  of 
misery,  to  stop  that  moral  pestilence 
which  has  for  so  many  ages  withered 
human  happiness  throughout  the  whole 
of  that  vast  continent.    But  feeling  aa 
Britain  now  does,  this  cannot  be  tlia 
case.    We  cannot  remain  two  cento- 
ries  more  in  India  without  making 
her  a  participator  of  the  rich  blessinge 
we  ourselves  enjoy.  The  feelings  of  the 
British  public  have  become  too  phi- 
lanthropic, its  views  too  extenaive« 
its  energies  for  benevolent  exertion 
too  great,  and  its  interest  in  the  haj^ 
piness  of  India  too  strong,   to  ren» 
der  this  possible;  and  as  it  is  certain 
that,  notwithstanding   our  own  Ig- 
norance of  their  drcurostances,  and 
the  yet  almost  unbroken  influence  of 
those  depraved  habits  and  principles 
which  have  hitherto  prevailed  througk* 
out  the  country,  India  has  already  de- 
rived more  benefit  from  British  sway 
than  from  that  of  any  jor  of  all  the 
foreign  nations  to  which  she  has  ever 
before  been  subject, — to  deny  the  Al- 
mighty Disposer  of  events  any  share 
in  the  plans  which  have  led  to  a  result 
already  so  happy  for  India,  and  which 
bids  fair,  in  due  time,  to  secure  its  uni- 
versal improvement,  is  to  deny  Him 
all  interest  or  concern  in  the  happiness 
of  his  rational  creatures.    Even  to  in- 
dividuals in  our  native  land,  who  have 
ahed  a  single  ray  of  benevolence  over 
the  family  of  man,  we  cannot  deny 
our  warmest  admiration.    The  histo- 
rian of  this  age,  when  he  reviewa  ita 
transactions,  will  feel  pleased  to  ea- 
cape  from  battles  and  bloodshed,  to 
those  peaceful  efforts  of  benevolence 
by  which  ignorance  and  delusion  havo 
been  dispelled,  and  happiness  difiVned 
among  so  great  a  portion  of  our  fU^ 
low-creatures.     With  these  feelingi 
towards  even  fellow-creaturea  diBtin» 
guished  for  benefloenoe,  we  cannot 
deny  to  the  Great  Father  of  mankind 
the  tnbvAe  ^"Ofc  Xft  \i>a 
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Iflts  can  wd  bring  ounelyei  to  denj 
that  one  great  plan  of  benevolence  is 
evident  in  all  the  events  which  have 
contributed  to  place  India  in  the  hands 
dr  that  nation  to  whom  are  now  given^ 
in  so  eminent  a  degree,  both  the  power 
nod  the  will  to  seek  its  highest  im- 
provement and  happiness.    To  sup- 
pose that  the  throne  of  the  house  of 
Timnr,  the  supreme  rule  over  sixty 
mttlions  of  people,  has  been  transfer- 
red to  the  first  among  the  nations  of 
Europe  in  civiliTatioti  and  sound  know" 
ledge,  for  the  sake  of  transmitting  a 
few  bales  of  silk  or  cotton,  or  a  few 
diflsts  of  indigo,  across  the  ocean,  is 
no  less  unwortiiy  of  the  wisdom  than 
the  goodness  of  Him  who  is  '  won- 
dorfVil  in   counsel  and  excellent  in 
working,'  and  whose  '  tender  mercies 
aro  over  all  his  works.'    The  idea  is 
inadmissible;  and  we  cannot  resist 
the  conviction  that  all  these  events, 
which  have  been  insensibly  accelera- 
ting the  progress  of  our  arms  in  India> 
have  had  a  direct  aspect  on  its  moral 
improvement ;  nor  will  such  an  admis- 
sion in  the  least  derogate  from  our  na- 
tional glory.    Let  it  not  be  said,  then, 
that  a  nation,  blessed  as  wc  are  in  all 
that  mankind  esteem  great,  pre-emi- 
nent in  the  arts  of  civihzation,  and  in 
potsession  of  the  only  genuine  Reve- 
Mlion  of  the  Divine  WiU,  have  ne- 
stled such  an  opportunity  for  bless- 
ing so  large  a  portion  of  the  great  hu- 
man family...  We  cannot  measure  the 
■oale  of  our  duties  by  the  scale  of  com- 
mercial relationship.    We  are  attach- 
ed to  India  by  higher  and  nobler  ties. 
We  have  everything  to  bestow, — and 
she  has  everything  to  receive.    For 
her  then  to  be  united  by  the  ties  of 
gratitude  and  of  interest  to  a  country 
overflowing  with  institutions  for  re- 
moving the  miseries  of  mankind,  is 
the  happiest  event  yet  to  be  found  in 
her  history.    It  is  nothing  less  than  an 
emdeni  and  decided  interposition  of  Di- 
vine Providence  in  her  favour.    And 
for  our  own  country,  raised  to  such  a 
pre-«ninenoe  in  those  pursuits  which 
dignify  our  nature,  whist  can  we  de« 
dre  more  noble  and  excellent,  than 
ibr  Divine  Providence  thus  to  have 
plaeed  wntkr  her  fostering  care  and 
protection,  one  of  the  largest  empires 
tn  the  world, — a  central  region,  from 
whence  knowledge  of  the  highest  kind, 
with  all  its  attendant  blessings,  may 
Inmndi  forth  throughout  the  whole 
t»f  EMMiem  Abul," 
Id  npij  to  all  tbia^  I  baye  no  ben« 


tation  to  say,  that  India  *'  vraa  not 
the  prey  of  anarchy  during  eight  ee»- 
tuiies"  previous  to  the  estabuahment 
of  the  Britiah  authority ;  that  the  na- 
tives are  not  *'  at  the  present  time  ac- 
cumulating wealthy  in  the  confident 
expectation  that  it  will  devolve  in 
quiet  and  uninterrupted  succession  to 
their  posterity ;"  that  it  is  perfectly 
absurd  to  nssert,  that  ''  the  principles 
of  equity  have  been  immediately  re- 
cognized as  the  principles  of  our  Orien« 
tal  government ;"  that  nothins  can  be 
wider  from  the  truth,  than  that  the 
natives  ''  view  the  first  conquerors 
vrith  admiration  and  respect."   I  have 
no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  he  who 
can  believe,  that  "  to  the  natives  our 
supremacy  has  been  a  complete  de- 
liverance—-a   national   emancipation 
from  tyranny  and  oppression;     that 
**  a  new  era  has  dawned  upon  In- 
dia, equally  unexpected  by  its  inha- 
bitants and  by  the  nation  thus  made 
the  instrument  of  this  deliveranoe"— 
meaning  thereby  an  era  of  happineia  ; 
dtot  "  every  sensible  and  reflecting 
native  feels  bound  to  us  by  the  tiea 
of  interest,  because  he  knows  that  the 
removal  of  our  sway  would  be  the 
death-warrant  of  that  security  fbr  hia 
fkmily  and  property  which  ne  now 
enjoys ;"  that  the  wealth  and  prosp^ 
rity  of  India  have  been  rapidly  accu- 
mulating for  these  sixty  years  paat ;" 
and  that  ''  the  closest  researcn  into 
the  annals  of  India,  will  present  ua 
with  no  state  of  tranquillity,  order, 
and  good  government,  like  the  pre- 
sent, from  Uie  time  the  Hindoos  have 
been  embodied  as  a  nation," — I  have 
no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  he  who 
can  believe  all  this,  must  be  thorough- 
ly Ignorant  of  the  subject  on  which  he 
professes  to  pass  an  opinion,  whilst  he 
who  gives  utterance  to  it,  without  be- 
lieving it,  must  have  some  other  mo- 
tive in  view  than  that  by  which  he 
professes  to  be  guided. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  impeach  the 
good  intentions  of  those  oy  whom 
ue  system  of  government  at  present 
in  operation^  throughout  the  greater 
numner  of  our  Indian  provinces,  waa 
invented ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  quite 
convinced,  that  a  more  humane  and 
vrell-intentioned  statesman  than  Lord 
Comwallis  never  lived.  But  good  in- 
tentions arc  not,  of  themselves,  8uffi« 
cient  to  render  any  man  an  able  poli- 
ticisn,  whilst  the  peculiar  cuatoma  of 
India,  eastoma  wnich  even  now  are 
v«rj  iBK^ierte^i  VxAivif^)  «isi  ^\a^« 
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JD  the  year  179S,  could  hardly  be 
to  be  known  at  all  to  any  native  of 
Great  Britain,  rendered  it  utterly  im- 
posflible  for  Lord  Comwallis,  or  any 
other  person,  to  introduce  any  novel 
constitution  into  the  countrj,  which 
would  not  be  productive  oi  misery, 
rather  than  of  benefit,  to  the  Hindoos. 
In  a  word,  I  mean  not  to  reflect,  par- 
ticularly, either  upon  Lord  Comwallis 
or  his  coadjutors ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
ffive  to  the  framers  of  the  Anglo*In- 
dian  government  fhll  credit  for  libe- 
rality of  sentiment  and  humanity  of 
design,  but  1  think  I  shall  be  able  to 
bring  forward  abundant  proof,  that 
never  was  any  svstem  of  government 
less  adapted  to  the  condition  and  sen- 
timents of  the  governed,  than  is  that 
which  prevails  in  British  India  to  the 
sentiments  and  opinions  of  the  Hin- 
doos. 

That  the  system  of  government  esta- 
blished in  1793,  should  have  been  per- 
mitted to  go  on,  unquestioned,  and  al- 
most unexamined,  during  a  period  of 
upwards  of  thirty  years,  is  one  of  the 
most  astonishing  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try. Is  it  that  no  servant  of  the  Com- 
pany has  been  conscientious  enough 
to  start  a  doubt  as  to  its  efficacy  ?  or 
have  all  such  doubts  been  careAilly 
kept  secret  >  By  no  means.  Hie  re- 
eords  at  the  India  House,  as  well  as 
the  official  papers  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, teem  with  the  remonstrances 
and  protests  of  some  of  the  ablest  men, 
who  have  fiUed  hi^h  and  responsible 
situations,  both  dvil  and  military,  in 
British  India.  But  ofthese  hardly  any 
notice  has  been  taken,  at  least  till  lately, 
even  by  the  persons  most  concernea; 
whilst  to  the  public  at  large  their  very 
existence  is  absolutely  unknown. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  most  mon- 
strous as  well  as  the  most  erroneous 
opinions  of  the  native  character,  are 
every  where  entertained.  Open  any  po- 
pular work  of  the  day,  and  you  will 
find  the  unfortunate  Hindoos  repre- 
sented as  a  body  of  men  the  most  de- 
praved, and  the  most  vicious,  that  ever 
existed  ;  nay,  it  is  not  very  long  ago 
since  such  a  description  of  them  was 

g'ven  by  an  honourable  member  of  the 
wer  House  of  Parliament,  as  no  man 
can  peruse  without  a  shudder ;  nor  can 
it  be  denied,  that  the  official  dispatchei 
from  India  are  but  too  much  occupied 
with  the  detaU  of  Crimea  committed, 
or  that  the  jails  of  the  country  are 
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crowded  with  priaoncis.  But  what;  b 
the  eanae  of  tma  ?  The  innate  depE»* 
vity  of  the  people,  savour  popular aia- 
thm,  and  their  homd  rriigion.  Tht 
followers  of  such  a  religion  always 
have  been,  and  always  must  be,  cruel, 
lascivious,  treacherous,  mean,  and  ra- 
padoua ;  utterly  unworthy  of  confi** 
dence,  totally  unfit  to  be  intrusted 
with  power.  Is  it  so  ?  I  apprehend 
not ;  and  I  am  very  certain  that  thia 
opinion  of  their  unworthiness  to  be 
placed  in  situations  of  responsifailitT, 
operating,  as  it  has  operated,  to  thor 
entire  d^radation  in  their  own  ooun^ 
try,  has  done  aa  much  to  corrupt  the 
morals  of  the  people  of  Hindostan,  and 
to  alienate  their  affections  from  their 
present  rulers,  as  any  other  step  which 
we  have  taken,  in  our  adjustment  of 
the  affiurs  of  British  India. 

I  am  not  goin^  to  panegyrise  the  • 
morals  of  the  Hmdoos,  even  whilal 
they  lived,  many  centuries  ago,  under 
theur  own  patriarchal  governments. 
Every  thinking  man  must  acknow- 
le^;e,  that  soundness  of  religious  faith, 
and  purity  of  morals,  nativaUy  aflbct 
each  other ;  and  hence,  that  the  wor- 
shipper of  Vishnu  cannot  be  expected 
to  act,  under  every  combination  of  dr- 
cumstanoes,  with  the  same  stem  in- 
tegrity and  uprightneaa  whidi  dis- 
tinguish a  real  Cnristian.  But  I  do 
say,  that  the  political  condition  of  In- 
dia, even  at  the  present  time — the  re- 
gular distribution  of  its  inhabitants 
into  trades  and  professions — their  ac- 
quaintance with  almost  all  the  useful, 
and  manv  of  the  ornamental,  arts  of 
life — ana,  above  all,  the  hooka  of  ethics 
and  of  jurisprudence  extant  among 
them,  abundantly  prove,  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  case  now,  there  was 
an  era  in  Aeir  historv,  when  vice  and 
virtue  were  efiectually  distinguished 
from  each  other,  and  the  latter  pre- 
vailed, at  \eaat  in  an  ordinary  degree^ 
over  the  former.  One  moment's  rdiee- 
tion  must,  indeed,  convince  us,  that 
no  tribe  could  emerge  from  savagism, 
far  less  grow  up  into  a  nation,  in  which 
the  monl  virtues  were  not,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  fostered  by  public  autho- 
rity. Were  all  men  to  speak  falsely, 
mutual  confidence  would  be  destroyca; 
were  the  marriage  tie  universally  dis- 
regsrded,  there  would  be  an  end  to 
domestic  relations;  were  all  tradeti 
diahoacit,  every  species  of  commerce 
would  eeaae»  isd  «»02^  \\aidiSL  xbsm*. 
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tttadbliihed  fkci,  that  the  various  Hin- 
doo nationi  were  under  fixed  laws  and  a 
TCgular  goremment,  many  ages  before 
oar  ancestors  had  left  their  forests  ; 
and  that  if  we  except  occasional  periods 
of  anarchy,  such  as  have  occurred  in 
all  countries,  and  will  probably  occur 
■gain,  their  civil  and  political  institu- 
tions effected,  and  long  continued  to 
effect,  all  the  purposes  which  dvil  and 
political   institutions    are    anywhere 
meant  to  effect.    Like  their  religion, 
these  were,  it  is  true,  of  a  very  pecu- 
liar nature ;  but  under  them  the  peo- 
ple cultivated  their  fields  in  peace,  and 
iwrtered  their  commodities  without 
dread,  and  performed  all  the  other 
functions  of  social  life,  with  as  much 
openness  as  any  other  set  of  men  with 
whose  history  we  are  acquainted.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  it  is  not,  1 
apprehend,  either  just  or  prudent  in 
us,  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  mo- 
ral excellency  or  depravity  of  the  Hin- 
doos, to  exandne  only  the  doctrines  of 
their  religion  ;  far  less  are  we  autho- 
rized in  pronouncing  that  people  ut- 
terly vicious  and  depravea,  because 
we  find  certain  practices   permitted 
amongst  them,  of  which  we  cannot 
approve. 

It  is,  however,  asserted,  and  I  fear 
justly  asserted,  that  the  natives  of  In- 
dia are,  in  general,  depraved.  The 
question,  therefore,  is,  were  they  al- 
ways so,  or  is  their  depravity  a  tiling 
of  late  growth  ?  This  is  a  question  not 
so  difficult  to  answer  as  some  might 
imagine,  while  much  depends  upon 
the  answer  which  we  obtain.  If  it  be 
true,  as  some  of  the  ablest  servants  of 
the  Company  assure  us,  that  vice,  in- 
stead of  diminishing,  has  increased  in 
India  under  the  British  rule,  to  what 
are  we  to  attribute  the  circumstance  ? 
To  the  religion  of  the  country  ? — No, 
surely,  for  that  is  the  same  that  ever 
it  was ;  but  to  the  inefficiency  of  our 
government,  in  its  perfect  inapplica- 
bility to  the  state  of  society  in  the  East 
Under  their  native  rulers,  religion  and 
law  were  so  thoroughly  united  among 
the  Hindoos,  that  tne  precepts  of  the 
one  were  invariably  enforced  by  the 
execution  of  the  latter.  We  have  di- 
.vided  them — Professing  to  innovate  in 
no  essential  point  upon  established 
customs,  we  nave  thoroughly  revolu- 
tionized the  country.  We  have  alter- 
ed the  landed  tenures  throughout  our 
.whole  empire,  creating  land-owners 
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where  none  before  existed,  and  depri- 
ving of  their  paternal  estates  men, 
whose  fathers  had  held  them  forages. 
We  have  established  a  code  of  laws,  of 
which  the  mass  of  the  people  are,  and 
always  have  been,  profoundly  igno- 
rant ;  we  have  stripped  of  their  autho- 
rity a  whole  host  of  hereditary  ma- 
gistrates, thus  degrading  them  in  their 
own  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes  of  their  coun- 
tr3rmen ;  we  have,  in  short,  unhinged 
society,  and  now  we  wonder  that  the 
Hindoos  are  not  virtuous.  And  what 
is  more  ridiculous  still,  we  attribute 
all  their  vices  to  their  religion  ! 

Perhaps  the  age  in  which  we  live 
has  arrived  at  a  degree  of  knowledge 
sufficient  to  be  told,  that  religion,  pro- 
perly so  called,  exerts,  and  can  exert, 
comparatively  but  little  influence  over 
the  general  behaviour  of  the  great  mass 
of  any  people.  The  vulgar,  in  the  moat 
polished  nations  of  £urope,  are  not  to 
be  guided  by  promises  of  happiness,  and 
threatcnings  of  misery  in  another  world* 
unless  these  promises  and  threatenings 
be,  at  the  same  time,  supported  by  a 
dread  of  punishment  in  this.    Take 
away  the  wholesome  restraint  of  hu- 
man laws,  aiid  who  will  contend  that 
murders,  robberies,  and  violence,  would 
not  ensue,  even  in  England,  or  that 
any  nation  under  heaven  would  long 
continue  virtuous,  which  had  no  other 
direction  than  religion  ?  Over  the  en- 
lightened portion  of  the  community  it 
is  indeed  true,  that  religion  imposes 
many  restraints  which  human  laws 
neither  can  nor  ought  to  impose,  and 
that,  among  all  classes,  it  adds  weight 
to  the  injunctions  of  human  authority, 
by  creating  what  we  are  wont  to  term 
principles  of  rectitude ;  but,  after  all, 
the  terrors  of  the  law  operate  much 
more  effectually  in  repressing  those 
vices  which  disturb  the  peace  of  so- 
ciety, than  all  the  injunctions  of  the 
gospel,  pure  and  impressive  as  they 
are.    If,  however,  such  be  the  case 
with  a  religion  divine  in  its  origin, 
such  must  eoually  be  the  case  wiUi  a 
religion  wbicn  is  false ;  nor  can  we  for 
a  moment  suppose,  that  the  Hindooa 
now  are,  or  ever  were,  guided  in  their 
general  behaviour  bv  a  sense  of  reli- 

glon  alone.  No ;  they  enjoyed,  as  I 
ave  already  said,  for  ages  before  we 
knew  them,  fixed  laws  and  a  regular 
government;  and  these,  though  cer- 
tainly less  excellent  than  our  own,  de- 
serve to  be  impartially  considered,  ere 
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we  can  mtke  up  our  minds  as  to  the 
natural  or  superinduced  depravity  of 
our  Indian  fellow-subjects.  Of  these, 
however,  we  have  deprived  them  ;  and 
what  has  been  the  consequence  ? 

Besides,  though  as  firm  a  believer 
in  Christianity  as  any  man  living,  and 
as  anxious  to  see  the  cross  everywhere 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  paganism,  I  am 
not  quite  so  enthusiastic  as  to  deny, 
that  even  Hindooism  is  better  than  no 
religion  at  all.  As  far  as  the  peace  of 
society  is  affected,  Hindooism,  though 
infinitely  short  of  perfection,  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  better  than  athe- 
ism. Amid  many  monstrous  and  in* 
credible  fables,  all  of  which,  by  the 
way,  are  matters  of  speculative  faith, 
ratner  than  of  practical  operation,  Hin- 
dooism   contains    various   important 
truths.  It  teaches  that  there  is  a  hea- 
ven and  a  hell,  and  that  the  former 
shall  be  the  reward  of  virtue,  the  lat- 
ter of  vice.     It  is,  moreover,  so  tho- 
roughly interwoven  with  all  the  func- 
tions and  operations  of  common  life, 
that  he  who  professes  it  cannot,  for  a 
moment,  be  K>rgetful  of  its  precepts. 
The  Hindoo  is  continually  a  rdigious 
being ;  it  is,  especially,  of  the  impor- 
tant truth  just  alluded  to,  that  he  is 
reminded,  when*  he  rises  up  or  lies 
down,  or  goes  forth,  or  returns  to 
his  home:  and  he  must  be  singu- 
larly warped  by  prejudice  who  will 
contend,  that  sucn  reminiscences  are 
calculated  to  corrupt  the  morals  of 
him  who  receives  tnem.    It  is  true, 
that  various  rites  and  ceremonies  are, 
if  not  Dositively,  at  least  somehow, 
enjoinea  by  Hindooism,  which  our 
purer  religion  has  tau^t  us  to  regard 
as  hateful  in  the  si^ht  of  God ;  but 
even  these  are  depnved  of  much  of 
Iheir  innate  depravity,  when  the  mo- 
tive which  dictates  their  performance  is 
taken  into  consideration ;  and  whilst  the 
opportunities  of  performing  them  oc« 
cur  but  rarely,  they  exert  no  perma- 
nent influence  over  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  people.  Of  this  description 
are  the  customs  of  burning  widows 
upon  the  funeral  pile  of  their  hus- 
bands ;  of  sacrificing  infants,  by  cast- 
11^  them  into  the  Ganges ;  and  of  ly- 
ing down  to  be  crushed  to  death  un- 
der the  wheels  of  the  car  of  Jugger- 
naut    These    are   indeed   practices 
which  no  Christian  can  contemplate 
without  horror ;  but  be  it  remember- 
ed, that  they  are  of  comparatively  rare 


occurrence ;  that  they  give  no  tone  to 
the  national  character  of  the  Hindoos, 
than  whom  it  was  till  lately  admitted, 
that  there  never  lived  a  race  of  men 
less  addicted  to  cruelty,  in  the  com- 
mon affiurs  of  life.    With  respect  to 
lasciviousness  and  unchastity,  again, 
nothing  can  be  more  preposterous  than 
to  attribute  these  vices  to  a  whole  peo- 
ple, merely  because  their  temples  are 
adtnned  with  naked  human  figures, 
and  the  Lingam  forms  one  of  those 
images*  to  which  they  pay  worship. 
Between  the  feelings  of  devotion  and 
lust  there  is  surely  no  trace  of  connex- 
ion, and  the  poor  heathen  who  wor- 
ships the  Priapus,  only  offers  up  his 
prayer  to  the  god  of  fruitfuiness ;  nei- 
ther is  he  in  any  degree  affbcted  by 
the  sight  of  objects,  which,  to  our 
more  refined  and  unnatural  senses,  are    ^ 
disgusting.  Sir  William  Jones  has  well 
remarked  of  the  Hindoo  race,  tbat  '*  it 
never  seems  to  have  entered  the  heads 
of  the  legislators  or  people,  that  any- 
thing natural  could  be  offensively  od- 
scene ;  a  singularity  which  pervades 
all  their  writings  and  conversation,  but 
is  no  proof  of  depravity  in  their  mo- 
rals ;"  nay,  such  is  the  force  of  habit, 
that  even  Christians  themselves  soon 
learn  to  look  with  the  most  perfect  in- 
difference on  spectacles,  which,  on  their 
first  arrival  in  the  country,  both  shock- 
ed and  disgusted  them.    Besides,  it  is 
quite  evident,  from  the  general  tenor 
of  their  most  sacred  precepts,  that  the 
Hindoos  are  not  renaered  unchaste,  if 
indeed  they  be  unchaste,  by  any  o£ 
their  religious  injunctions.  Amonff  the 
laws  of  Menu,  the  following  holds  a 
pre-eminent  station :    ''  To  a  man 
contaminated  by  sensuality,  neither 
wisdom,  nor  liberality,  nor  sacrifices, 
nor  strict  observances,  nor  pious  au»- 
terities,  ever  procure  felicity."  Nor  is 
chastity  the  only  virtue  which  the  in- 
stitutes of  Menu,  and  other  sacred 
books  of  the  Hindoos,  distinctly  recom- 
mend. These  sacred  books  unquestion- 
ably contain  the  leading  principles  of 
morality,  imparted  in  all  the  varied 
modes  of  fable,  apothegm,  and  allego- 
ry, and  clothed  in  the  characteristie 
graces  of  oriental  diction.  The  duties 
of  coT\jugaI  life,  temperance,  parental 
afibction,  filial  piety,  truth,  juatioe, 
merey,  reverenoe  for  the  aged,  respect 
lor  the  ^oung,  hospitality  even  to  eoe< 
mies,  with  the  whole  dass  and  cate- 
gory of  mUMff  ^<»A%  'CftSBMfc  «^  ^w<w 
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only  itronglv  enfarced,  but  beautiful- 
ly niculcated  by  their  Vedftt  and  Pu- 
nhnas.* 

I  have  laid  that  it  is  not  my  inclina- 
tion to  pan^gjrriie  the  mondi  of  the 
Hindooi,  dunng  any  period  of  their 
hiatory  •  Like  other  nationi,  they  have^ 
ao  doabty  lupported  the  onlinary  pro- 
portioni  of  ffood  and  bad  members  of 
aodety ;  anC  like  other  heathen  tribes, 
•11  have  erred  in  their  ideas  of  the  Su- 
preme Being.  But  to  imagine  that  not 
a  aingle  virtue  flourishes  amoi^  them 
—that  all  the  men  are  treacherous, 
and  all  the  women  unchaste — ib  just 
as  glaring  an  instance  of  pr^udice,  as 
it  is  to  hold  an  opinion  directly  the  re- 
verse. Such,  however,  are  the  senti- 
ments of  a  vast  proportion  of  the  Bri- 
tish public ;  and  such  is  indisputably 
die  principle  upon  which  the  Anglo- 
Indian  government  is  founded. 

Not  to  swell  my  letter  by  detached 
reference  to  a  multitude  of  different 
works,  I  will  merely  draw  your  at- 
tention to  a  speech  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  the  year  18IS, 
by  William  Wilberforce,  Esq.,  and 
Atterwards  published.    The  object  of 
that  speech  was,  to  impress  upon  the 
government  of  this  country  the  vast 
moral  obligation  under  which  it  lay, 
of  sending  out  hosts  of  missionaries  to 
convert  the  population  of  India  to  the 
religion  of  Chnst  I  give  Mr  WUber- 
force  ample  credit  for  the  most  hu- 
mane ana  benevolent  intentions ;  but 
why,  in  his  seal  to  carry  his  point, 
.  launch  out  into  such  sweeping  abuse 
of  one  hundred  millions  of  nis  fellow- 
creatures?  and  why  distort  the  lan- 
guage of  other  men,  so  as  to  impress 
It,  b^  hook  and  crook,  into  his  own 
aervioe  ?  To  the  testimony  of  Bemier, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  he  is  perfectly  wel- 
come, though  I  confess  that  I  have 
looked  in  vain  through  the  pages  of 
the  French  voyager  for  any  such  de- 
tlsmtion,  as  diat  the  natives  of  India 
possess  little  which  belongs  to  huma- 
nity except  the  form.  Every  man  who 
baa   reaa  these  interesting  voyap;es 
must  be  aware,  that  Bemier,  reodmg 
constantly  at  the  court  of  the  Mogul, 
had  but  uttle  opportunity  of  manng 
himself  ao^uaintel  with  either  the  mo- 
ral or  political  condition  of  the  people 
at  large.    Neither  shaU  I  pretend  to 
call  in  question  the  truth  of  his  re- 
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mark,  that  "  Lord  Comwallis  proved 
by  his  conduct  that  he  eonsidcnd  the 
natives  as  unworthy  of  all  confidence  ; 
that  he  never  reposed  any  truat  in  any 
one  of  them,  nor  placed  •  aing^  indi- 
vidual, either  Hindoo  or  Biiahomedai), 
about  his  person,  above  the  rank  of  a 
menial."  Alas !  this  is  one,  at  leut, 
of  the  evils  consequent  upon  hia  lord- 
ship's administration,  of  which  the  na- 
tives most  loudly  and  moat  justly  oom- 
plain.  But  that  the  hon.  memoer  for 
bramber  should  have  enrolled  the 
names  of  Paterson,  Straoej,  and 
Dowdsewell,  among  hia  authoritieB,  is 
indeed  astonishing. 

The  reader  is  particularlv  requested 
to  bear  in  mind  the  following  senten- 
ces, whidi  Mr  WUberforce  adduced  in 
the  House  of  Commons  as  condnsive 
of  the  fact»  that,  in  the  opinion  of  these 
three  gentlemen,  the  natives  of  India 
are  innately  depraved, and  conaequent- 
ly,  that  exertions  too  great  or  too  im- 
mediate could  not  be  used  to  propa- 
gate among  them  the   doctrinea  of 
Christianity.  First,  we  have  an  extract 
from  Mr  Paterson's  answers  to  the 
Police  committee,  dated  SOth  August, 
1799,  running  thus :  <'  As  a  picture  of 
human  degradation  and  depravity  can 
onlv  give  pain  to  a  reflecting  mind,  I 
shsll  be  as  brief  as  poasible,  consis- 
tently with  the  necessity  of  furnishing 
therequiredinformation.  Tfaeirininds 
are  totally  uncultivated ;  of  the  duties 
of  morality  they  have  no  idea;  ihej 
possess  in  a  great  degree  that  low  cun- 
ning which  so  genmlly  accompanies 
depravity  of  heart.   They  are  inckdent 
and  grossly  sensual;  they  are  cruel 
and  cowanlly,   insdent  and  algect. 
They  have  superstition,  without  a 
sense  of  religion ;  and,  in  short,  they 
have  all  the  vicea  of  savage  life,  with- 
out any  of  its  virtues.    If  we  look  a 
atep  higher,  we  find  the  same  total 
want  of  principles,  with  more  refined 
cunning ;  no  attachment  but  what  ecn- 
tres  in  self,  for  the  ties  of  relationahip 
seem  only  to  render  inveteracy  more 
inveterate.    Even  the  homest  men,  aa 
well  as  the  rogues,  are  peijured.  The 
moat  simple  and  the  moat  cunning 
aKke  make  assertiona  that  are  incredi- 
ble, or  that  are  certainly  fake."    In 
like  manner.  Judge  Straoey  (Sti»- 
^ey)  is  made  to  say, ''  No  lauehood  is 
too  extravagant  or  audadoua  to  be  ad- 
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vanoed  before  the  Circuit  Conrt.  Per- 
jtu'yiiextreinclycotnnioii."ATidHguR, 
"  They  are  probably  Romewhat  diotb 
liceadoui  than  formerly;  chicanery, 
Eubomadoii,  and  fraud,  and  peijury, 
«re  certainly  more  common."  "  The 
lower  classes  are,  in  general, 
■nd  deprared.  The  moral 
little  attended  to  by  the  higher.  All 
*re  litigtoua  in  the  extreme,  and  the 
crime  (rf  perjury  was  never,  we  believe, 
more  pnctiscd  among  all  ranlts  than 
at  pteaeot." 

It  i*  somewhat  surprising  that  ■ 
nuH  posaened  of  that  acuteneas  of 
mind  whieh  confcsEeilly  belongs  to  Mi 
Wilberforcc,  would  have  subjoined  to 
the  preceding  quotations  a  remark  like 
the  following.  "Before  we  dismiss  the 
long  and  melancholy  train  oFwitiicssea, 
whose  estimate  of  the  moral  character 
of  the  natives  of  India  I  have  been  lay- 
ioK  before  you,  let  me  beg  that  you 
will  attend  carefully  to  two  consider- 
ations, which  are  applieabic  to  almoit 
all  the  ojiinions  which  I  have  adduced. 
These  are,  first,  that  the  statements 
yo>a  bare  heard,  we  all  of  them  the 
opiaiootofintelligentrespectahlemen, 
Dtrmed  and  given,  wil/wat  reference  to 
anyjtarlu:ii/argu£ilion,wiiiai  happen- 
od  for  the  time  to  interest  and  divide 
ihe  public  mind,"  &c.  Now  the  very 
terms  in  which  tliese  opinions  are  ex- 
prened,  furnish  j^round  for  at  least 
suspicion,  tliat  such  could  not  poesibty 
be  the  case.  Nor  will  he  who  has  al- 
ready arrived  at  that  opinion.  And 
himself,  on  farther  inquiry,  mistaken. 
The  n^  truth  i*,  tliat  these  opinions 
were,  one  and  all  of  them,  delivered 
with  reference  to  a  particular  question, 
which,  at  tlie  time,  very  powerfully 
agitated  the  minds  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  namely,  whether  it  would 
bo  wise  to  eiiiend  to  certain  newly  ac- 
quired prorincet,  those  financial  and 
political  r^ulations  whieh  had  been 
introduced  by  Lord  Cornwallis  into 
the  old.  The  questions,  to  which  they 
arc  partly  in  reply,  were  proposed  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or 
not  the  operation  of  these  regulations 
tuid  proved  beneficial  to  the  native  po- 
pnlation ;  and  the  answers  themselves, 
a>  shall  be  shown  in  the  proper  place, 
til  go  distinctly  to  prove  that  the  new 
system  liad  depraved  the  people,  and 
watroyed  all  seiuic  of  morality  and  rec- 
titude aninng  them.  This  may  itself 
show  how  little  reliance  is  to  be  ptnccd 
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upon  the  authority  of  writers,  who 
deal  in  invecdve,  orabuH!  by  wholeml^ 
But  a  few  more  of  the  same  gentle* 
man's  arguments  may  not  be  aniiM. 
He  haa  quoted  from  a  judicial  letter 
from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  Beu- 
jpl,  dated  April  SJ,  IgOfl,  the  follow- 
ing sentences ,-  and  drawn  from  these 
quDtations  the  conclusions  that  thla 
very  letter  recommends  as  the  sole 
remedy  for  existing  evils,  an  increase 
of  missionaries  throughout  the  East. 
"  The  nefarious  and  dangerous  crime 
of  ptijury,  we  are  much  conecnied  to 
find,  oontinue*  to  prevail  in  all  dtree- 
tions,  and  even  increases  to  such  a 
pitch,  as  to  bafHc  and  perplex  the  ju- 
dicial proceedings  of  the  courts,  so 
that  the  judge  receives  nil  oral  testis 
mony  witli  dutrust,  and  is  frequenliy 
obliged  to  investigate  the  character  of 
the  witness  more  closely  than  that  of 
the  criminal."  And  agam,  *'  The  lit- 
tle obligation  attached  by  the  native* 
to  an  oath,  seems  to  proceed,  in  a  great 
degree,  from  the  nature  of  their  su- 
perstitions, and  the  d^raded  charac- 
ter of  their  deities,  as  well  as  almost 
the  entire  want  of  moral  instruction 
amongst  them  ;  and  this  points  to  the 
necessity  of  other  remedies,  as  well  as 
to  the  most  rigorous  jninishment  of  a 
crime  so  hurtful  to  society  as  per- 
jury." Now,  what  will  the  reader 
say,  when  he  is  infunneil,  that  this 
increase  of  perjury  is  caused  by  au 
error  in  our  system,  which  requires 
oaths  to  be  taken  /ar  too  frequently, 
and  such  oathe,  too,  as  no  reEjtcctabk: 
native  can  be  persu:idcd  to  pronounce? 
Lord  Cornwallis,  having  discovered 
that  the  "  Ganges  water"  is  esteemed 
as  the  thing  most  sacred  by  the  Hin- 
doos, came  to  the  hasty  dctenninatitm 


nouncing 


by  it.     But  the  very  pro. 
ot    such   a  vow  is  loolced 


loolced 


'mselves  to  everlaBting  for- 
matter whether  it  be  ta- 
ken in  support  of  a  truth,  or  of  a  false- 
■"""'      "id  hence,  none  will  api>ear 
' trial. 


hood; 


except  those,  who,  having  no  vali 
their   souls,    are    utterly    regordl* 


for 


whether  they  speak  truth  < 
hood.  That  the  Court  of  Directors 
alluded  to  this,  and  to  the  Decessity 
of  effecting  some  change  in- a  matter 
so  i)n|iortant,  will  hereafter  be  more 
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clearl;^  shown  ;  whilst  the  moral  in- 
struction alluded  to,  has  reference  to 
the  overthrow  of  native  schools,  which, 
among  other  effects  ruinous  to  this 
country,  our  system  has  occasioned* 

But  glaring  as  these  misapprehen- 
sious  on  the  part  of  our  distinguislK-d 
philanthropist  are,  his  perversion  of 
Mr  Do wd!se well's  meaning  is  even 
more  extraordinary.  *'  I  quote  the 
following  passage  from  Mr  Dowdse- 
^  well's  Rei>ort  on  the  Police  of  Bengal," 
'  says  he, ''  in  order  to  counteract  tliat 
strange  and  most  unjust  persuasion, 
which  has  been  attempted  to  be  dif- 
fused, that  the  Hindoos  arc  a  gentle 
and  humane  people." — "  Were  I  to 
enumerate  only  a  thousandth  part  of 
the  atrocities  of  the  Docoits,  (a  sort  of 
hereditary  robbers,)  and  of  the  con- 
sequent sufferings  of  the  people,  and 
were  I  to  soften  that  recital  in  every 
mode  which  language  would  permit, 
I  should  still  despair  of  obtaining 
credit  solely  on  my  own  authority, 
for  the  accuracy  of  tlic  narrative." 
''  Robbery,  rape,  and  even  murder  it- 
self, are  not  the  worst  figures  in  this 
hideous  and  disgusting  picture.  Vo- 
lumes might  be  filled  with  the  recital 
of  the  atrocities  of  the  Docoits,  every 
line  of  which  would  make  the  blood 
run  cold  with  horror." 

Will  the  reader  believe  that  these 
very  sentences,  which  are  quoted  as 
conclusive  proof  of  the  natural  cruelty 
of  the  Hindoos,  are  in  reality  no  more 
than  parts  of  a  chain  of  reasoning,  the 
purport  of  which  is  to  show,  that  by 
rudely  destroying  the  native  institu- 
tions, and  introducing  nothing  effec- 
tive of  our  own  in  their  room,  we 
have  plunged  the  country  into  crime 
and  misery  ?  Such,  however,  is  the 
truth  ;  as  will  be  clearly  shown  by 
and  by,  when  the  very  same  words 
arc  again  quoted  in  connexion  with 
their  context ;  and  supported  by  otlier 
authorities,  who  deliver  themselves 
even  more  plainly,  and  therefore  more 
strongly. 

I  have  already  trespassed  so  much 
upon  your  time,  that  I  will  not  add 
to  that  fault,  by  bringing  forward,  as  I 
might  easily  do,  a  whole  list  of  names, 
all  of  them  of  the  highest  respectabi- 
lity, and  all  favourable  to  the  moral 
character  of  the  Hindoos.  Our  own 
quaint  but  delightful  old  traveller,  the 
Rev.  Edward  Terry,  chaplain  to  Sir 
Thomas  Rowe,  when  ambassador  at 


Delhi,  delivers  himself  very  warnilj 
on  this  subject. 

'^  For  our  living  in  East  India,*' says 
he,  *'  it  is  with  as  much  freedom  and 
safety  in  our  journeys  and  Cents  when 
we  travel ;  in  our  houses  when  we  are 
more  fixed,  as  if  we  were  an  army  of 
banners  a])|>ointed  for  our  guardi^  or 
as  if  the  vines  and  fig-trees  under 
which  we  there  sit,  were  our  own." 
Sec  page  170.     "  The  truth  is,  that 
the  iKople  there  in  general,  are  very 
civil,  and  we  never  had  any  aSVonts  or 
ill  usage  of  them,  if  we  did  not  first  pro- 
voke them."    He  adds,  indeed,  *'  that 
if  we  did,  they  would  not  well  bear  it," 
but  even  in  recording  an  instance  of 
offence  taken,  he  records,  at  the  same 
time,  the  great  placability  of  the  na- 
tives, and  their  readiness  to  overlook 
an  affront  which   is  unintentionally 
thrown  upon  them.     Of  their  extra- 
ordinary fidelity  to  their  masters,  he 
makes  mention  in  these  terms :  "  I 
have  often  heard  it  observed  of  the 
W^elsh,  that    they  are  optimi  servi, 
but  fiessimi  domini ;  ill  masters,  but 
good  servants.   I  shall  not  further  in- 
quire into  the  truth  of  tliat  proverbial 
speech  :  but  for  this  people  I  can  af^ 
finn,  that  they  are  excellent  servants, 
who  are  as  mudi  at  the  command  of 
their  masters,  as  tlie  }KH>ple  of  Israel, 
after  the  death  of  Moses,  were  unto  Jo- 
shua."  Thus,  '*  if  they  be  command- 
ed to  carry  letters  of  a  sudden  many 
miles  distant,  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, they  yield  obedience  in  this,  as 
to  all  other  the  commands  of  their 
masters,  without  regret  or  dispute, 
but  doing  the  wills  of  those  who  cm- 
ploy  them."     ^'  lliose  Indians  I  na- 
med before,  are  as  faithful  to  their 
trusts  unto  whomsoever  they  engage, 
to  the  English  as  well  as  to  others, 
that  if  they  be  at  any  time  assaulted^ 
they  will  rather  die  in  their  defence, 
tlian  forsake  them  in  their  need.     So 
that  I  am  very  confident,  that  if  an 
English  merchant  should  travel  alone 
with  a  very  great  treasure  in  gold  and 
jewels,  bo  til  or  cither,  from  Surat  to 
Labror,  which  is  more  than  one  thou- 
sand English  miles,  and  take  those  In- 
dian servants  only  for  his  company 
and  guard,  and  all  they  knew  what 
he  carried  with  him,  he  paying  them 
their  wages,  they  would  be  so  far  from 
injuring  him  of  the  least  penny  of  his 
wealth,  that  whosoever  besides  should 
attempt  his  spoiling,  must  make  a  way 
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througb  their  blood  before  ibey  should 
beabIetodoit."P.lS3>  tn  many  other 
virtue*  besides  these,  the  same  author 
declaret  that  they  are  habituated.  "For 
the  temperance  t/fTcT}' many,  by  &r the 
fn^ater  port  of  the  Klahonietana  and 
Gentiles,  it  a  such  as  tliat  ihey  will 
rather  choose  to  die,  like  the  mother 
and  her  SL'vcn  sons,  mentioned  in  the 
second  of  Maccabees,  and  seventh 
chapter,  than  eat  or  drink  anythii^ 
tbeir  law  forbids;  hating  gluttony, 
and  esteeming  drunkenness,  as  indeed 
it  is,  another  madness,  and  therefore 
hsTc  but  one  word  in  their  language, 
(thon^li  it  be  very  copious,)  and  that 
word  IB  mcst,  for  a  drunkard  and  a 
mailman."  P.  1 18-9.  Again,  "And  here 
I  shall  insert  another  most  heedful 
pnrticntar  to  my  present  jmrposc, 
which  deserves  a  most  high  coininenda- 
tion  to  be  given  unto  that  people  in 
general,  how  uoor  and  mean  soever 
they  be ;  and  tnat  is  the  {^reat  and  ex- 
emplary care  they  manifest  in  their 
piety  to  their  parents,  that  notwith- 
standing they  serve  for  very  Utile, 
yet  if  their  parents  be  in  want,  they 
will  impart  nt  least  half  of  tliat  little 
towards  their  necessities,  choosing  la- 
ther to  want  themselves,  than  that 
their  parents  should  suffur  ncc<L" 

Mr  Terry  speaks  in  the  hiehcst 
praise  of  the  industry  of  the  Hindoos, 
their  exactness  in  making  good  all 
their  engagements, "  ibcir  justness  in 
trade,"  toeir  fair  dealing,  &c.  and  sums 
Up  all  by  exclaiming,  "  Surely  for 
moral  honesty  it  is  most  true,  that 
even  those  beathena  I  have  named 
marvellously  exceed  us."  P.  S.SJ. 

The  senlimenU  of  M.  Dupeiron 
correspond  precisely  with  those  of  Mr 
Teiry  ;  neither  are  Mr  Orme,  Mr 
Halhed,  Sir  William  Jones,  &c.  &c. 
backward  in  bearing  testimony  to 
the  good  qualities  of  the  Hindoos  ; 
whilst  even  the  Abbe  Dubois,  though 
surely  not  prejudiced  in  their  favour, 
■peaks  of  their  women,  at  least,  as  be- 
ing "  naturally  chaste,"  and  the  mar- 
riage-tie between  persona  of  the  high- 
er casts,  as  "  indissoluble."  All  these 
writers,  with  numbers  whom  T  have 
not  named,  may  very  fairly  be  oppo- 
sed to  Mr  WiLberforce's  authorities. 

But  look  we  to  the  statements  of 
official  men  in  modem  times ;  what 
■ay  they  touching  the  chgibillty  of 
natives  to  fill  offices  of  trust  ? 

Sir  llonry  Strachey,  in  his  answers 
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to  certain  queries  sent  out  hj  the  Court 
of  Directors,  which  will  be  found  in 
Vol.  II.  of  Selections  from  Records  at 
the  India  House,  page  AS,  thus  CX' 
presses  himself: — 

"  Let  native  judres  be  well  vmS, 
and  the^  will  do  the  duty  well;  of 
this  1  feci  the  strongest  conviction. 
When  I  speak  of  a  liberal  salary  ft» 
a  native  judge,  I  would  be  understood 
to  mean  somewhat  less  than  one-tenth 
of  the  salary  o£  the  European  judge." 
"  It  is  my  opinion,  that  all  thcJudU 
cia]  functions  ofBengal  might  gradu- 
ally be  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the 
natives,  if  such  were  the  pleasure  rf 
the  Company,  and  that  the  budnesa 
would  be  as  Well  conducted,  under 
our  regulations,  by  tlie  natives  as  by 
the  Europeans,  in  some  respects  bet- 
ter, and  at  one- tenth  of  the  expense." 
"  I  am  of  opinion,  that,  with  respect 
to  integrity  and  diligence,  the  natives 
may  be  trusted  with  the  administra- 
tion of  jusiice, — I  think  no  superin- 
tendancc  of  Europeans  necessary." 
"  If  the  natives  are  not  qualified  lor 
these,  or  any  other  offices,  I  conceive 
the  fault  to  be  ours,  and  not  theirs. 
If  wc  encourage  them,  if  we  allow 
them  to  aspire  to  high  office,  if  we 
pay  thera  well,  if  wc  raise  them  in 
their  own  estimation,  they  will  soon 
be  found  fit  for  any  official  employ- 
ment in  India.  I  licg  to  repeat  what 
I  long  ago,  in  substance,  said  upon 
this  subject,  thst  the  natives  are  de-  ' 
pressed  and  humiliated,  being  con-' 
fined  by  ua  to  subordinate  and  servile 
offices.  Although  their  education  [■ 
most  defective,  and  ignorance  and 
credulity  pervade  all  ranks,  eapedallf 
among  the  Hindoos,  they  are,  never- 
theless, fuund  to  acquire  casilv  the 
requisite  qualifications  far  the  dutira 
which  wc  are  pleased  to  intrust  to 
them.  From  temper,  habit,  and  pe- 
culiar dreum  stances,  they  are  in  many 
respects  fitter  for  the  ofRce  of  a  judge, 
than  ourselves.  But  we  place  the  Eu- 
ropean beyond  the  reach  of  tempta- 
tion. To  Uie  native,  a  man  whose  tn* 
ceatOTB,  perhaps,  bOTC  high  comntond, 
we  assign  some  ministerial  office,  with 
a  poor  stipend  of  twenty  or  thirty  ru- 
pees a-month.  Then  we  pronounce 
that  the  Indians  are  corrupt,  and  that 
no  race  of  men,  but  the  Company's 
European  seTvants,  arc  St  to  goveni 
them." 

The  seniimenla  of  Mr  Ncavc  ixe  iu. 
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every  respect  the  same.  In  reply  to 
qpestion  9,  (Sec  a  yolume  entitled 
Court's  Queries^  namely ;  '*  Are  you 
of  opinion,  that  uie  natiVcs  may,  in  re- 
spect to  integrity  and  diligence,  be 
trusted  with  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice?" thatable  servant  of  the  Company 
remarks,  ''I  am  of  opinion,  that  the 
nadyesy  in  req[>ect  to  integrity  and  diU- 
genoe,  may  be  trusted  witn  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  Ally  Ibraham 
Khan  is  an  instance  in  point ;  he  was 
chief  judge  of  the  city  of  Denares,  and 
deaeryedly  obtained  a  high  reputation. 
There  were  also  two  other  judges, 
Molony  Omxoola,  and  Mahommed 
Nizir  Khan,  of  whom  I  have  every 
reason  to  speak  well,  during  the  time 
they  came  under  my  notice,  as  assist- 
ant to  the  President  at  Benares.*' 

I  will  refer  you  to  but  one  authority 
more  on  the  present  occasion,  lest  botn 
you  and  your  readers  should  grow 
weary  of  the  discussion ;  and  when  I 
name  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  I  shall,  I 
conceive,  have  done  enough.  That 
gallant  officer  and  profound  politician 
speaks,  not  in  one  place  only,  but  every- 
where, *'  of  the  quietness,  the  inte- 
grity, and  the  perfect  fitness  of  the 
natives,  to  iill  any  office  of  trust." 
One  of  his  observations  is,  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  where  our  system 
has  not  oi)erated,  the  morals  of  the 
people  would  do  honour  to  any  Eiu-o- 
pean  nation ;  but  as  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  give  you  his  own  words  in  a  fu- 
ture letter,  I  will  not  quote  them  here. 

I  have  now,  I  trust,  said  enough  to 
vindicate  my  fellow- subjects  of  India, 
from  thesweepingcondcmnation  which 
is  continually  passed  upon  them.  Of 
private  anecdotes,  I  might  copy  for 
you  hundreds,  all  creditable  to  tlie 
natives,  and  all  well  authenticated  ; 
but  with  such  men  as  Sir  Henry  Stra- 
ehey,  Mr  Neave,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Munro,  to  appeal  to,  I  will  not  weaken 
my  argument  by  turning  to  authorities 
less  exceptionable.  Yet  in  spite  of  all 
this,  I  freely  acknowledge,  asevcry  man 
who  knows  India  must  acknowledge, 
that  a  more  melancholy  picture  of  hu- 
man depravity  is  nowhere  to  be  met 
with.  What  has  brought  it  to  this  ? — 
Sir  Henry  Strachey  shall  again  answer 
ior  me. 

"  Since  1793/'  says  he,  "  crimes  of 
all  kinds  arc  increased  ;  I  think  most 
crimes  are  still  increasing."  **  That 
crimes  have  not  increased  still  more,  is 
omjig  to  the  providential  occurrence 


of  a  number  of  years  of  plenty  ;  in  any 
calamity  of  season,  I  nave  no  doubt 
crimes  would  increase  to  a  most  alanniog 
degree."    "  Drunkenneaa    incieaM& 
The  lower  castes,  who  are  alnoit  the 
only  drinkers  of  spirits,  tarn,  I  think, 
getting  rather  more  Kcenlioas  in  their 
manners,  and  less  scrupuloun  on  the 
score  of  religion."    **  Tney  no  longer 
consider  tlic  laws  as  a  part  of  their  re- 
ligion. I  do  not  even  see  that  with  us 
law  and  moraUty  have  much  connezioa. 
The  vices  and  crimes  of  the  people 
proceed  from  their  poverty  and  %no- 
rance,  and  I  do  not  conceive  they  are 
likely  to  grow  much  richer  or  wiser, 
while  the  present  state  of  things  con- 
tinues." "  Persons  who  have  occasion 
to  attend  our  cutcherries,  get  into  bad 
habits."    Speaking  of  the  intercourse 
of  the  natives  with  Europeans,  Sir 
Henry  asks,  "  whether  the  morals  of 
the  people  are  in  any  respect  improved 
by  these  causes;  whether  they  have 
not  learned  all  the  low  arts  of  chicanery, 
imposture,  and  litigiousnessy  peculiar 
to  an  English  court  of  iustice,  with- 
out a  particle  of  plain-dealing,  firm- 
ness, independenee  of  spirit,  or  useful 
knowledge  of  any  kind  ;  whether  they 
do  not  reap  all  the  evil  and  none  of  the 
good  ;  whether  they  do  not  imbibe 
those  principles  of  the  European  cha- 
racter, whidi  tend  only  to  impair  the 
mildness  and  simplicity  of  their  own?" 
"  Moreover,  I  would  appeal  to  those,'* 
he  adds,  "  who,  from  tneir  situation  or 
habits,  arc  accustomed  to  consider  these 
matters  with  attention,  whether  there 
have  not,  of  late  years,  been  introduced, 
and  extensively  established,  profes- 
sions,   heretotbrc   almost  unknown  ; 
namely,  those  of  informers,  intriguerF, 
suborners,  and  false  witnesses ;  whose 
sole  occupation  is  that  of  preying  on 
their  fdlow-creatures,  and  whose  long 
career  of  impunity  convinces  them,  that 
honesty  is  the  worst  policy.    And  if 
such  is  the  case,  can  we  doubt  to  whom 
wc  ought  to  attribute  this  change  of 
character  ?" 

Again,  "  Whenever  I  observe  in  the 
behaviour  of  the  natives  symptoms  of 
insolence,  ill-nature,  brutality,  Hti- 
giousncss,  drunkenness,  (which  I  con- 
fess I  very  seldom  do,)  knowing  these 
qualities  to  form  no  part  of  the.  nation- 
al character,  I  cannot  help  entertain- 
ing a  suspicion,  that  they  have  either 
contracted  them  by  their  intercourse 
with  low  £urot)cans,  which,  in  most 
situaticuF^  can  hardly  happen^  or  that 
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our  ■yiiem,  somehow  or  other,  hM  a 
tendency  to  proilucc  ihem." 

"  Pcqury,"  says  thii  ah\c  saA  uo- 
priauilii^ man, "  [g  still  iocTtasing;" 
and  he  thu«  tcfxiuiits  for  it:  "  The 
ofajectioD  of  almost  every  Hindoo  of 
ccetUt  and  respcctubtlity  to  iwcu  by 
the  Ganees-water,  which  is  insisted 
upon  ia  tne  criinimd  courts,  picTcnts 
ibeir  appearing  u  nrosecutors  or  wit- 
nesses; when  ct:,  as  I  have  ab^ailyitateil, 
it  uuavoidably  occurs,  that  only  the 
WDTstdescriptionof  pcM'EODs,  those  who 
set  all  moral  and  religious  ofaligBtions 
at  defiance,  are  found  to  frequent  our 

1  liave  now  lying  before  me  such  a 
mass  of  official  ilocumentx,  oil  speak- 
ing the  same  language,  and  all  attri- 
buting to  our  system  of  government 
the  tlemoralitation  and  misery  of  Indin, 
that  I  feci  absolutely  at  a  loss  which  to 
bclcct.  In  due  course  of  time  you  shall 
have  BO  many  of  them,  as  will  no  doubt 
astonish  the  public.  In  the  meantime 
1  shall  conclude  my  present  letter  with 
a  long  extract  from  a  judicial  minute 
matle  by  Lord  Moira ;  which  bears 
datcOctoberS,  ISIJ.  It  wilJbefound 
in  a  printed  volume  of  rarliamenlary 
papers  on  India  affairs,  fVom  1810  to 
1819,  at  the  1  J7th  page. 

"  In  iLe  review  wliicll  the  preceding 
remarks  naturally  lead  me  to  take  of  llie 
practical  effect  produced  by  our  judicial 
■yttam  on  the  diameter  and  liappiness  of 
our  lutire  Eulijccta,  larn  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  conleiB,  tlmt  it*  operation  ap- 
pears not  to  correspond  with  n-lint  was 
to  be  anticipated  from  tlie  judgment  of 
tboae  wlio  framed  the  machinery  of  our 
judicial  Bil  mi  nisi  nit  ion,  or  from  the  up- 
riitiitneBa  aflliose  vrLo  execute  its  dctaila. 
We  seem  to  have  accomplished  a  revolu- 
tion in  tlie  state  of  society,  which  t;a9,  by 
an  unexpected  fatality,  proved  detrimcu- 
tal  to  general  morals,  und  by  no  means 
conducive  to  tlic  convenience  of  Our  go- 
vernment. Since  the  first  institution  of 
a  Zillab  Adowlut,  in  the  year  1T80,  and 
flvcn  from  the  more  regular  organization 
of  tbemin  the  year  IT!I3,  a  new  progeny 
ha*  grown  up  nuder  our  lund,  and  the 
prineijnl  features  which  show  them- 
selves in  a  generation  thus  formed  be- 
neath tlia  Fhode  of  our  regulations,  are  a 
spirit  at  liligotiaa,  which  oui  judicial  es- 
tabliihmcnts  cannot  meet,  and  a  stale  of 
morality  ciirtoinly  much  deteriorated. 

"  If  in  the  system  itself,  or  in  the  prac 
lica)  execution  of  it,  we  should  be  found 
to  have  relaxed  many  ties  of  moral  or  rcli- 
{iou*  restraint  on  the  conduct  of  iodivi- 
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duals;  to  have  destroyed  the  influence  of 
former  institution^  without  substituting 
any  check  in  their  place ;  to  bava  given 
loose  to  the  most  froward  passions  of  hu- 
man nsture,  and  dissolved  the  wbolesonie 
control  of  public  opinion  and  private  cen- 
sure ;  we  *h«1t  be  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  our  regulations  bsve  been  producliva 
of  a  state  of  things  which  imperiously 
calls  on  US  to  proride  immediate  remedy 
for  so  serious  a  mischief. 

"  The  habitual  disregard  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  an  oath  among  the  natives,  has 
perhaps  been  increased  by  the  operation 
of  our  judicial  system,  and  is  accordingly 
considered  by  some  of  the  judges  to  be 
confined  totho  persons  who  frequent  our 
Adowluls.  There  is  some  consolation  in 
Ibe  idea,  that  a  part  of  the  community  ia 
not  yet  contaminated  by  Ibis  dreadful 
vice  1  und  the  furtherdiSuaion  of  this  infec- 
tion might  perhaps  be  obviated  by  a  leia 
indiscriminate  and  loose  mode  of  admini- 
stering oaths.  If  recourse  to  the  solemn 
invocation  of  the  Deity's  name  were  to 
be  heard  only  on  the  most  important  oc- 
casions, the  most  impressive  mode  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  conscience  of  Ihe  witness 
would  be  adopted,  and  the  laxity  of  mo. 
rals,  which  ariscB  from  oaths  being  made 
too  common,  would  be  repressed. 

"  Another  consequence  ol  the  indiscri- 
minate mode  in  which  alt  penoni,  of 
wliatever  rank  of  life,  arc  subjected  to 
Ihe  same  form  of  examination,  is  the  arer- 
aion  which  the  higher  classes  evince  of 
appearing  as  witnesses ;  and  the  bet  t* 
Slated  bj  the  Judge  of  Padden,  and  the 
provincial  court  of  I^tnu,  that  men  of 
tliis  description  have  been  known  to  have 
paid  the  debt  in  dispute,  and  otherwise  to 
incur  considerable  expense,  rather  than  at- 
tend the  court.  1  am  aware  that  the  courts 
are  vested  with  a  discretion  of  dispensing' 
with  the  corporal  oath  of  such  persons; 
but  it  must  also  be  recollected,  thst  the 
courts  are  vested  with  a  power  of  com- 
mitting to  close  custody,  on  the  requisi- 
tion of  the  parties  to  the  suit,  any  person 
refusing  to  be  sworn,  whose  evideniN 
may  be  stated  to  be  material  j  and  there 
con  be  no  wonder  if  he  should  prcTsf 
purchasing,  at  any  line,  an  exemption 
from  attendance,  to  running  this  risk.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  at  ail  to 
my  satisfaction,  whether  the  objection  of 
these  personsbe  simply  to  appearance  in 
a  public  court,  or  wheChel  it  extend  to 
taking  an  oath  under  any  clmim  stances. 
We  have  the  precedent  of  the  cose  ol 
quakcrs  in  England,  Ibat  British  juris- 
prudence has,  for  the  furtbenuice  of  jua* 
tice,  found  it  expedient  to  compound  with 
prcgudiccs;  and  tha  pncticc  «(  taUn^ 
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evidence  under  a  commission  from  the  disgustwhichitgiTet  totheh^gjberdasKfl 

Court  of  Chancery,  where  illness  prevents  of  natives,  in^the  loss  of  all  prospect  of 

the  attendance  of  a  witness  in  court,  respectable  providoa  under  the  eeooo- 

might  be  ground  for  a  compromise  with  mical  scale  of  our  native  estahliahments. 

any  class  bound  by  known  religious  prin-  The  door  to  official  emoluments,  and  to 

ciples  to  bear  testimony  only  in  private.  stations  of  dignity,  is  necessarily  closed 

•*  The  advantage  which  is  known  to  against  the  natives  by  the  exclusive  em- 
have  been  taken,  some  years  ago,  of  the  ployment  of  the  covenanted  servants  of 
aversion  of  the  Hindoos  to  taking  an  government;  but  if  the  sense  of  their 
oath,  by  the  native  practitioners  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  land  should 
Supreme  Courts  at  Calcutta,  commonly  not  be  a  sufficient  counterpoise  for  the 
described  by  the  name  of  Bubnillins,  may  reservation  to  ourselves  of  tlie  advantages 
already  have  found  its  way  into  our  of  service,  perhaps  some  fiuther  allevia- 
Adowluts,  and  it  is  not  impossible,  that  tion  to  the  feelings  of  persons  heretofore 
persons  might  be  summoned  as  witnesses  of  rank  and  consideration,  and  who  still 
with  no  otlier  view,  than  to  extort  roo-  possess  property,  might  bie  found  in  the 
ney  from  their  fears  and  prejudices. —  grant  of  titles  and  dignities  by  the  Bri- 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  facility  tish  government,  and  in  certain  honorary 
with  which  charges  of  the  most  heinous  exemptions  and  privileges.    The  promo- 
nature  were  formeriy  received  in  our  tion  of  distinguished  persons  not  hereto- 
criminal  courts,  was  soon  converted  by  fore  ennobled,  either  on  the  grounds  of 
the  natives  into  an  instrument  of  extor-  public  service,  or  of  personal  merits,  to 
tion,  as  well  as  revenge ;  and  there  may  rauk  and  honour,  would,  on  many  sub- 
be  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  checks  stantial  accounts,  be  highly  expedient, 
since  imposed  against  false  or  exaggera-         "  The  present  state  of  landed  property 
ted  accusations,  may  not  have  proved  a  in  Bengal,  may  also  be  brought  under 
sufficient  protection  from  the  consequen-  review,  as  connected  with  the  judicbl 
ces  of  original  arrest,  which,  in  a  mind  administration;  since  it  appears  to  have 
of  acute  feeling,  are  not  compensated  by  originated  more  from  the  practical  ope- 
subsequent  acquittal,  and  which  are,  of  ration  of  legal  decisions,  than  from  the 
course,  attributed  by  the  sufferer  to  the  fiscal  regulations  of  this  government, 
laws  themselves.  The  powers  which  have  been  assumed 

"  A  judicial  administration,  which  by  the  auction-purchasers  universally, 
knows  no  respect  of  persons,  which  makes  and  probably  by  the  original  proprietors 
no  distinction  between  the  prince  and  also,  as  in  the  instance  stated  of  the  Ra- 
the peasant,  between  the  Bralimin  and  jah  of  Burstwnn,  under  the  cover  of 
the  Soodur,  cannot  be  popular  in  India;  summary  suits,  the  still  more  summary 
and  we  accordingly  find,  that  the  great-  process  of  notice  of  ejectment,  havecom- 
est  boon  which  we  can  bestow  on  our  pletely  destroyed  every  sliadow  of  right 
feudatory  Jagheerdurs  in  the  western  m  the  tenants,  and  reduced  a  happy  and 
pro>'inces,  is  exemption  from  our  regula-  comparatively  rich  peasantry,  to  the  low- 
tions.  Time  and  better  acquaintance  est  state  of  indigence  and  penury, 
with  those  principles  of  pure  equity  on  <*  It  can,  I  believe,  admit  of  Kttle 
which  we  proceed,  will  correct  this ;  but  doubt,  that  no  part  of  our  system  of  go- 
the  correction  will  begin  in  the  gnidual  vernmcnt  is  more  unpopular  than  the 
obliteration  of  the  distinctions  of  caste,  measure  of  public  sale  of  land  for  the 
now  as  obstinately  upheld  by  the  super-  recovery  of  the  arrears  of  revenue ;  and 
stitious  ignorance  of  the  lowest,  as  by  that,  in  the  indiscriminate  and  extensive 
the  policy  of  the  highest.  It  is  impos-  recourse. which  has  been  had  to  this 
sible  not  to  see  how  fast  the  reverence  harsh  measure,  a  greater  revolution  has 
for  these  distinctions  wears  out  among  been  effected  in  the  landed  property  of 
those  who  have  much  communication  India  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  than 
with  us.  A  considerable  improvement  what  the  lapse  of  centuries  will  be  found 
has  certainly  taken  place  on  the  point  to  to  have  produced  under  the  Mahomedan 
which  I  have  been  referring,  by  the  mo-  governments.  Tlie  effects  which  have 
difications  that  have  been  adopted  in  ci-  attended  the  extension  of  this  system  into 
vil  processes ;  but  it  occurs  to  me,  that  the  western  provinces,  immediately  on 
greater  attention  might,  in  the  practice  their  coming  under  our  authority,  aie 
of  the  courts,  be  paid  to  the  distinction  forcibly  described  in  the  Report  of  the 
of  ranks,  and  to  the  prejudices  of  the  na-  Judge  of  Allahabad,  and  will  be  noticed 
tives  in  that  respect,  without  trenching  in  my  Report  on  the  several  subjects  re- 
on  the  fundamental  principle  of  extend-  lating  to  revenue  which  have  been  brought 
log  equal  justice  to  all.  under  my  notice. 

"  Another  effect  of  our  system,  is  the        **  The  same  indigence  and  penury  ara 
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stmtcd  b]F  tlie  scling  m^iitrate  of  Fur. 
ruck«l«d  to  eiist  in  ibose  pnivinrca  also ; 
anil  clie  dptcripClon,  if  niront  to  extend 
beyond  the  c\)ixt  ol  profeuional  mendi- 
rsiitjt.  and  the  redandont  population  of 
great  towDi,  may,  pertups,  apply  to  llie 
tenant!  in  tlie  large  eitalcs,  wliere  tbe 
«ame  cmi^ica  as  are  above  described  will 
lie  prodiiclive  nf  llie  name  elfcrli.  Bat 
the  bulk  of  the  aRrieuliural  population, 

ronnected  with  ilie  hereditary  property      ^ 

uf  ibe  loil,  i-ertainiy  eiLilMts  a  veiy  di(-     their  earlier  impreMioni,  and    pled 


Ml 

doctrine  enjoins,  Ititliout  ati! 
mulating  tlie  parents  into  opposition  by 
[oucbing  on  points  advene  to  their  aii> 
peratition,  and  their  inevitid>le  rejection 
ot  beliefa  irreconcilable  to  tbe  rouon 
which  you  will  have  enabled  them  ta 
exerciae,  and  repupiant  to  the  probity 
which  you  ivill  have  tau^t  them  to  ad. 
mire ;  thin  must  render  certain  their  tran- 
sition to  the  path  you  tviih.  As  it  is,  their 
ignorance  ensures  their  lenaciousness  of 


ferent  picture. 

"  I  cannot  either  omit  noticing  the 
effi'ct  which  the  duty  on  spirituous  li- 
■juora  oppcnm  to  have  produced  on  the 
inomis  and  habits  of  the  people  at  targe 
The  principle  of  the  tux  is  clearly  unex- 
ceptionable, and  its  name  and  existence 
in  India  are  anterior  to  tlie  establish- 
ment of  the  Britisli  government ;  but  its 
operation,  instead  of  being  a  check  upon 
an  eiisling  vice,  (us  it  iras  intended  to 
be.)  has  been  to  diffuse  that  vice  more 
l^enerBlly.  lutlead  of  being  considered 
as  an  instrument  of  police  for  the  pre- 
aetvation  of  morals,  it  has  been  rollow- 
ed  wholly  as  a  source  o(  revenue ;  and 
the  consequence  ii,  that  the  habitual  uia 
of  intoxicating  liqiioTd  and  drugs  has  not 
ouly  been  encouraged  where  it  already 
cxiited,  but  has  been  introduced  into 
district*  where  it  was  liitlierto  unknown, 
and  extended  in  other  districts  beyond 
the  limitaof  the  principal  cities  to  wliich 
it  was  formerly  coiiAiied.  In  looking  for 
a  remedy  to  these  evils,  the  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement  of  fhe  natives 
will  necessarily  form  a  prominent  feature 
of  any  plan  which  may  aii^e  from  the 
above  Eu^eslions,  and  I  have,  lliererore. 


It  railed  t< 


It  solici 


'.  important  object  of  pub- 
lic education." 

Though  not  esKiitially  connected 
with  the  above,  I  subjoin  the  follow- 
ing observations  of  the  same  person- 
age, on  the  subject  of  conversion,  lest 
any  of  vour  reaclers  should  imagine 
that  lie  IS  friendly  Vo  luissionary  ope- 
raltons. 

"  To  ihoie  who  are  anxious  to  propa- 
gate amongst  the  vast  population  of  this 
empire,  the  inestimable  lights  of  true  re- 
ligion, it  mny  be  conBdently  maintained, 
that  there  is  no  hope  of  success,  but  by 
rendering  tbe  people  capable  of  under- 
standing that  which  is  proposed  to  them. 
Open  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation 
by  due  instruction — give  them  the  habil 
of  reverencing  tlie  principles  which  tbe 


their  implicit  submission  to  the  dictates 
with  which  the  Brahmins  would  eoun- 
ler^t  the  object,  were  they  alanned 
into  contest.  Tlie  progress,  to  be  effec. 
tuat,  mu^t  be  patient  and  silent ;  like 
every  otliei  beneflcial  change,  it  must 
ti<e  out  of  the  general  sense  of  society, 
and  not  be  imposed  upon  it ;  and  to  pro> 
ducc  that  sense,  I  know  no  mode  but 

"  The  decay  of  religious  endowmenta 
and  public  seminaries  is  noticed  by  seve- 
ral of  the  magistrates ;  and  the  decline 
of  morality  is  stated  tobe  a  subject  of  re- 
proach against  us  by  all  the  natives,  whom 
birth  and  education  have  inspired  with 
concern  for  the  good  order  or  well-being 

I  profess  not  to  agree  with  the  wri- 
ter of  the  preceding  minute  in  erery 
particular.  His  notion  of  taking  thtt 
fancy  of  the  natives,  by  bestowing  upon 
them  titles  of  honour,  will  not  be  pe- 
rused witliotit  a  smile  by  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  conatitution 
of  Indian  society.  But  the  document 
clearly  proves,  that  our  f^overnment 
has  beeti  anything  rather  than  a  blew- 
ing  to  the  natives  of  Hindostan.  It 
proves,  too,  that "  The  Friend  "  of  In- 
dia, and  the  misirionartcs  in  geneni, 
really  know  nothing  about  the  atate  d 
the  country  eoneeming  which  thoy 
write.  By  what  particular  error*  we 
have  r«ndcred  our  adminiatistion  the 
very  worst  under  which  the  Hindoo* 
have  yet  lived,  I  shall  explain  to  yoa 
on  some  future  occasion. 

In  the  meantime,  be  not  nirptited 
if  you  hear  of  a  general  rebellion  in  the 
EaiL  Never  wa*  that  country  ao  tlw- 
roughly  overrun  with  missionaries  •■ 
at  present.  You  may  rely  uprni  it  that 
men  already  ripe  for  revolt,  on  account 
of  political  grievances,  will  soon  be 
driven  into  open  hostility  by  such  vio- 
lent attacka  upon  their  religion- 
Your*  raort  truly. 

An  Old  Ikdiah. 


jTW  QiMriirhf  Review,  and  the  Amerieau  Bimet. 
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THB  QUARTERLY  RSVIEW^  AND  THS  AMERICAN  MIKES. 


Here  ii  •  pamphlet  which  we  in- 
tend to  gut,  to  turn  inside  out,  and 
pin  over  our  pages*  Like  all  honour- 
able M.  P.'s,  we  disclaim  having  any 
share  in  any  of  the  American  mines— 
not  a  sixpenoG  in  the 

Anglo-Mexican, 

United  Mexican, 

Colombian, 

Imperial  Brazilian, 

Rio  de  la  Plata, 

Femvian  Mining, 

Chilian,  do., 

Anglo-Chilian, 

General  South  America — 
not  a  rap  in  the  Ileal  del  Montcs — not 
a  marvedi  in  the  Guanaxuato  or  Cato- 
ree  Vein ;  and  therefore  what  we  are 
goinc  to  say  is  as  unbiassed  and  rigid 
R8  a  aecree  in  Banco  Rhodamanthi. 

There  has  been  an  immensity  of 
atuff  vented  about  the  danger  and 
gambling  of  the  new  joint-stock  com- 
fMUiiet  m  various  kinds.  To  people 
who  know  a  thing  or  two,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  there  was  a  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  exaggeration  m  the  statement 
^  the  sums  gambled.  Millions  sound 
inagnifieentand  lofty  on  paper — shares 
^  Rise  and  fiill,  and  rite  again, 
Wild  and  disorderly,** 
•a  Sir  Walter  remarks,  when  speaking 
of  another  speculation^-a  sensation  is 
produced  in  the  market — and  all  for 
about  L.500  in  actual  coin.  We  re- 
member once  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  mess  of  a  Highland  r^i- 
nieat,  the  members  whereof  possessed 
genealogies  far  larger  than  their  purses 
«— and  in  order  to  accommodate  both, 
when  compelled  to  play  against  one 
another  before  strangers,  \\\cy  entered 
into  a  regulation  that  a  pound  betted 
meant  sixpence — ^and  accordingly  a 
man  might  lose  a  dozen  points ;  and 
as  they  played  long  whist,  that  is  a 
good  deal  of  losing  for  an  evening— 
nominally  for  L.  19,  but  really  for  six 
diillings.  The  latter  was  sufficient 
inrcttd,  we  own,  on  his  purse,  when- 
ever it  occurred,  but  it  did  not  sink 
bim  into  the  utter  ruin  which  would 


have  attended  the  pa)niieiit  of  the  £»• 
mer  plum-like-looidnff  sum. 

So  in  the  Stock  Exchange :  whereof, 
if  we  please,  we  could  tell  some  qoeer- 
ish  stories.  But  it  pleasetfa  as  not 
Why  should  we  tell  you,  my  gentle 
reader,  what  ought  to  be  learned  by 
your  own  experience,  if  you  have  any 
business  in  money-dabbling — <uid  ^ 
you  have  not,  where  is  the  nse  of  en- 
lightening the  dark  lantern  of  your 
intellectual  faculty  with  what  con- 
cerns you  not  ?  If  you  want  informa* 
tion,  go,  as  Southcy  says — 
''  Go  thou  and  seek  the  house  of  stock ; 
We  to  the  moorlands  after  cock.  *' 

Our  words  may  be  taken  for  it,  that 
the  people  of  England  may  be  let  alone 
to  do  wnat  they  please  with  their  mo- 
ney. Few  are  there  about  the  moun- 
tain of  Comhill  who  can  be  addressed 
in  the  language  used  by  the  Hiber- 
nian (H^ator  when  he  mistook  a  jack- 
ass for  a  bulLf  It  gives  our  hearts 
very  few  pangs  to  think  of  the  devas- 
tation which  will  fall  on  the  pockets 
of  the  unwary  youths  who  are  deluded 
between  the  hours  of  four  and  half 
past  four  every  evening,  under  the 
shadow  of  Gresham's  Grasshopper.  If 
a  row  comes,  then  let  him  die;  let 
him  be  kicked  out  of  the  ring,  bleed- 
ing and  battered.  What,  in  the  name 
of  Plutus,  brought  him  there  ?  Go — 
CO— my  lad — jrou're  broken,  arc  you  ? 
beggared  }  ruined  ?  undone  ?  Sir, 
there  arc  a  great  many  ways  open  to 
you,  to  obtain  an  honest  livelihood. 
Join  Mr  Shicl's  countrymen,  and 
mend  the  ways,  under  the  hard,  but 
not  stony,  eye  of  London  Macadam. 
Write  articles — ^burn  houses — murder 
men,  women,  and  children,  sparing 
not  even  the  infant  at  the  breast  ; 
slaughter  Scarlett ;  reduce  Lady  Lau- 
derdale to  aslics;  traduce  Lord  Charles 
Somerset  for  being  the  son  of  Duke 
Neddy  Seymour ;  send  immense  ships 
through  uncut  canals ;  spread  horror 
through  the  land,  at  a  penny  a-hne, 
for  the  diurnal  press.  Go  as  waiter  to 
a  tavern,  or  tutor  to  a  young  gentle- 


*  An  Inquiry  into  the  Plans,  Progress,  and  Policy  of  the  American  Mining  Com- 
panies.    London:  John  M:irray!!  Albemarle  Sti^et!!!     1825.  pp.  Sa 

f  Viz.  <<  Soft  is  your  horn.*'  An  Irishman,  in  his  cups,  thought  he  saw  a  hull, 
but  on  taking  him.  by  the  horn  Puddy  found  it  was  a  jackass's  ears.  "  Soft  is  your 
horn,  honey/*  cried  he. — Jon.  Bee.  in  tsKc,  p.  16*;^. 
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man  literarily  dupoied ;  in  fact,  sir, 
the  world  i>  wide.  But  we  ask  you 
af^n,  what,  in  the  name  of  Alecte,  ond 
Klt^era,  nnd  Tiaiphone,  ever  brought 
1/im  to  the  Exchange?  People  may 
take  ov  word  for  it,  we  repeat,  that 
there  are  few  to  whom  thia  queEtion 
will  need  to  be  addreasnl. 

Howeyer,  the  cry  was  raised,  and 
among  those  who  join  eil  in  the  lament, 
chimed  in  the  Quarterly.  In  its  last 
Komber,  it  shed  salt  salt  tcar^  for  the 
innocent  and  onEUSpidons  JewB  and 
Gentiles  who  were  buyinj'  aharca  in 
the  American  mines.  Our  noarts  were 
beginning  to  bleed  for  lhi»e  tender 
and  Biraplo-miiided  individuals,  wlicii 
this  pamphlet  viae  stuck  into  oitr  Rxt, 
and  on  piTusinp  it  wc  felt  somewhat 
rcasaured  that  those  helulc^  and  un- 
ct^otcent  beings  woula  not  be  en- 
tirely swindled  out  of  their  money  by 
the  pT>l<l-f)mlers  of  America. 

Whoover  wroti.'  it  is  an  ugly  cus- 
tomer. He  gives  his  one-twos  into  the 
bread-bBsk^.■t  of  the  Quarttvly  in  a 
manner  most  TicklerUn.  If  not  Ti- 
mothy himself,  he  must  have  studied 
under  that  great  master.  We  recog- 
nize the  touches  of  that  able  hand — of 
that  bloody  and  relentless  old  butcher 
—that  DjesK^r  Pacha  of  Southcide. 
He  vtAiily  does  not  cay  a  word  about 
liis  intention  till  ilii?  sixty-ninth  page. 
Tlie  moat  inveterate  Quarterly-man 
might  read  the  first  tive  dozen  and 
eignt  psgps  without  suspecting  that  he 
wastooe  knocked  offbis  pins  in  the  very 
next.  We  can  perceive  the  leap  which 
the  unhappy  individual  who  perpetra- 
ted the  review  on  rail-roads,  &c.  must 
haTc  given  when  he  met  it.  It  must 
bave  been  like  the  kind  of  feeling 
which  he  would  have  experienced,  i^ 
after  bowing  moat  politely  to  a  civil 
and  well-dressed  gentleman,  he  disco- 
vered that  the  ol^ect  of  tlie  stranger's 
morning  call  was  to  arrest  him  at  the 
suit  of  n  tailor,  Wc  muit  let  the 
pamphlet-man  speak  for  himself. 

"  The  Quarterly  lUriew  lias  this  mo. 
ment  been  put  into  our  hands.  It  con- 
tains an  ertide  on  the  Kail. Iloads,  which 
is  prefaeed  by  some  pnges  on  '  specula- 
tions of  foreign  growtli,  eonsisting  chiefly 
of  loans  of  money  to,  and  pretended  as- 
sociations for  working  the  mines  of, 
Ibe  VRTions  new  governments  of  South 
America — Colomliian,  Mexican,  Brazili- 
an, Chilian,  and  Peruvian," 

"  We  do  not  notice  the  remarku  '  on 
the  speculations  of  foreign  growtb.'merc- 

voL.  xvn. 
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ly  because  tbej  bave  been  sanctioned  by 
the  classical  cover  of  the  Quarterly,  but 
because  in  these  remarks,  we  think,  that 
■II  that  bas  been  alleged,  and  «J1  that  is 
beinfF  alleged,  against  the  American  mi- 
ning companies,  may  be  found  condensed, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  more  prrju- 
djee,  and  a  grmt  deal  more  ignorance. 

"Tliey  are,  indeed,  very  happy  specimens 
of  the  glorious  art  of  raRdpm  urilin^,  an  art 
wliieh,  it  would  appear,  consist)  oCdutail. 
inj;  fitlse  statements  in  a  flippant  stylo. 
and  dratving  deductiojis,  wiili  singular 
■ciiteneas,  from  premises  of  your  own 

"  We  make  no  observation  on  the  sen- 
timents wliich  the  Reviewer  expreiies, 
eitlicr  with  regard  to  our  financial  ar- 
rungemenlB,  with  wliat  he  scientlfieally 
term*  ilaia  and  the  allier  Uatei  cf  South 
America,  or  upon  the  political  situation 
of  Chose  governments.  After  the  conduct 
of  the  present  adminiitration,  it  ia  no 
longer  neceasary  to  prove  lo  the  British 
nation,  that  these  governments  exist,  and 
we  are  satisfied,  that  the  British  nation 
will  feel  very  little  anxiety  about  Ibe  pay- 
ments oTthalr  dividends,  if  they  arecon- 
sek>us  Ibat  these  governments  do  exist. 
Nor  hhall  wc  trouble  ourselves  to  prove, 
that  Bolivar  and  Cuntenc  are  >  anything 
more  than  two  straws,'  which  the  Il»  ' 
viewer  somewhat  sliremdly  insinuates 
may  be  the  ease.  We  will  answer,  from 
the  news  which  has  lately  arrived  From 
Peru,  that  the  Liberator  does  not  core 
one  straw  about  the  hero  of  tlie  Madrid 
Guette,  the  '  guardian  of  the  standard  of 
Castile' ! 

"  We  make  no  remarks  either  upon 
the  elegance  of  the  Reviewer's  style,  or 
the  aeeuraey  of  bis  geography  ( the  pro- 
fundity of  his  political  views,  OT  the  no- 
velty of  his  political  economy." 

There  is  a  kick  in  the  kidneys !  It 
certainly  is  awful,  to  hear  a  Quarterly 
Reviewer  calling  Mexico  a  South  Ame- 
rican itate.  Borrow  ought  to  take  Irim 
in  hands  without  delay.  Let  us  go  on, 
however. 

"  But  we  feel  it  an  absolute  duty  to 
make  a  few  observations  on  the  remarks 
contained  in  this  article,  on  tlie  '  pre- 
tended mining  Associations.' 

"  The  Reviewer  commences  with  the 
usual  complaint  of  the  facility  with  which 
names  Of  notoriety  are  obtained,  fbr  Ibe 
direction  of  a  new  company,  containing. 
osheAieetiouslyteTnisit,  <a  considerable 
sprinklingofM.  P.V  '  Tliese  original 
proprietorK,'  it  seems,  'have  aduc  regrtrd 
for  their  o>vn  particular  interests ;  if  the 
•hares  (of  vrtiich  they  are  the  Isrgcsl 
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the  most  unpromising  ftpeculation  are 
almost  sure  to  do,  on  tlietr  first  appear- 
ance in  the  market,)  thej  s«^l  out,  and, 
their  object  thus  obtained,  start  upon 
some  fresh  game ;  if  the  concern  lingers 
on,  and  fresh  deposits  are  required,  the 
unfortunate  holders,  unable  to  paj,  or 
fearful  of  larger  demands,  arc  compelled 
to  sell ;  the  price  of  the  shares  then  falls, 
and  on  further  calls  being  made,  the  luck* 
less  purchasers  get  out  as  well  as  they 
can,  by  nelling  at  a  considerable  loss ;  the 
next  holder  does  tlie  same ;  and  thus  they 
go  on  progressively  in  their  descent,  till 
they  reach  their  proper  level  at  zrrot  or 
nothing,  when  the  bubble  finally  biir>ts, 
and  the  whole  scheme  explodes  in  empty 
air,  like  tho  infamous  Poyais  fraud,  or 
King  Ferdinand's  repudiated  bonds.* 

"  Very  shocking  indeed!  but,  unfortu- 
nately,' not  true.  If  the  Reviewer  can 
point  out  to  us  a  single  company  in  which 
tins  farce  has  been  acted,  we  will,  most 
willingly,  join  our  feeble  efforts  in  assist- 
ing the  exposure  of  the  conspiracy,  and 
ensuring  the  punishment  of  the  conspira- 
tors. As  for  the  '  infiimous  Poyais 
fraud,'  this  U  not  the  first  time  that  that 
poor  scapegoat  of  a  loan  has  been  brought 
forward,  uccDrding  to  the  principles  of  the 
philosophy  of  induction,  to  warn  good 
simple  people  from  tnisting  what  the  Ke- 
viewer  terms  '  Mexico,  and  other  states 
of  South  America,  revolutionary  govern- 
ments, the  honesty  and  permanency  of 

which  remain  to  be  proved.* 

•  •  •  • 

**  "We  make  no  remark  on  the  Spanish 
Bonds.  If  money  is  not  to  be  lent  on 
the  credit  of  an  aiii-icnt  and  hitherto  ho- 
nourable  nation,  we  know  not  by  what 
terms  security  Is  to  be  defined.  The  ob- 
stinacy of  the  monarch,  and  the  poverty 
of  the  kingdom,  may  combine  at  present 
to  uphold,  by  a  shallow  subterfuge,  their 
dishonourable  conduct ;  but  that  ultimate- 
ly these  engagements  must  be  fulfilled, 
we  hare  no  more  doubt,  than  that  there 
will  be  a  day  when  '  fair  Castile  and 
Arragon*  shall  acknowledge  a  milder 
•way,  and  be  governed  by  a  wiser  system. 

"  Tlie  Spanish  loan  was  not  introdu- 
ced  by  '  a  considerable  sprinkling  of 
M.  P.*s,*  who  experienced  the  benefits 
of  being  original  proprietors,  but  by  weal- 
thy merchants,  who  staked  much  of  their 
fortune  on  the  securitf  it  offered,  and,  by 
the  event,  were  considerable  losers. 

'*  We  are  not  ever  desirous  of  meeting 
the  assertions  of  anonymous  writers  by  a 
counter-statement  as  bold  and  apparently 
as  groundless ;  but,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, we  will  state,  that  after  much  dili- 
^nt  io^uiiTi  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
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lieve,  that  the  directors  of  the  American 
Mining  Companies  are  the  moct  cond- 
derable  holders  of  the  shares  of  the  re- 
spective companies  whose  affiurs  tlicj  ma- 
nage, and  possess  monj  shares,  whidi 
they  have  purchased  at  considerable  pre^ 
miums. 

"  *  But,'  says  the  Quarterly  Reviewer, 
'  the  frenzy  of  speculation  appears  to  rage 
highest  among  the  mines  of  South  Ame- 
rica, from  whose  bowels  tlie  *  aiirum  irre- 
pertum'  which  the  Spaniards  have  left, 
because  the  Spaniards  had  ceased  to  find 
It  profitable,  is  to  be  dug  out  by  means 
of  Kiiglish  capital,   English    men,   and 
Knglisli     machinery.*      To    prove    this 
frenzy  of  speculation  in  South   Araerican 
mines,  the  lieviewer,  as  usual,  quotes  a 
Ni>rth  American  one,  and  triumpluintly 
demands  '  to  what  wiU  not  men  persuade 
themselves,  when  we  find  that  a  sing(e 
share  of  a  certain  mine  named  the  Real 
del  Monte,  on  which  L.70  had  been  ad- 
vanced, rose  to  a  premium  of  Li.1100  a 
share,  or  L.2000  per  cent?* 

'*  A  certain  mine,  named  tlie  Real  del 
Monte !  we  shall  hear,  wc  suppose,  next 
ojT  a  certain  mine  named  the  Guunaxuato  / 
Is  it  possible  that  the  Reviewer,  who 
talks  so  boldly  of  *■  the  frenzy  of  specula- 
tisn,  and  of  modem  speculators,  who  take 
not  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  what  has 
been  or  what  may  be;*  is  it  possible  that 
he  can  have  mistaken  a  whole  mining 
district  for  a  single  mine  ? 

"  The  Ileal  del  Monte  notice  tenni- 
nat£!S  with  an  elaborate  i)eroration,  to 
which  is  appended  this  note,  a  note  to 
which  we  beg  to  call  the  reader's  most 
particular  attention : 

"  *■  The  Stock  Exchange  history  of  thi!> 
wonderful  mine  is  this.  It  belonged  to  n 
private  gentleman  of  Mexico,  who  derived 
such  wealth  from  it,  that  he  made  a  pre- 
sent, during  tlic  last  war»of  two  seventy- 
four  gun  ships  to  the  King  of  Spain.  Wc 
could  another  *  tale  unfold,*  respecting 
this  golden  bubble  and  iX^flapinrs  at  the 
west  end  of  the  town,  *  where  news  from 
the  mine'  is  regularly  manufactured,  from 
St  James'  Street  down  to  Charing  Cross, 
to  catch  the  city  gulls,  who  in  return  lay 
their  daily  baits  for  the  geutleincn  of  tl^e 
west' 

"  Tliis  private  gentleman  here  alluded 
to  '  in  this  Stock  Exchange  history  of 
tliis  wonderful  mine,'  is  Don  Pedro  Te- 
reros,  better  known  as  Count  de  Regla. 
The  story  here  related  of  him,  is  as  well 
authenticated  as  any  one  in  modem  his- 
tory, and  is  given  with  many  more  parti- 
culars by  Huml>oIdt.  Humboldt  is  a 
great  authority,  and  it  shows,  at  any  rate, 
the  discrimination  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
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to  found  their  tales  upon  the  data  of  the  lenting  pamphleteer  proceeds  throwing 

learned  Baron.     But  why  saj  wo  the  in  the  whip-cortl. 

data  of  the  illustrious  German  ?   There  ««  Moreover,  that  Review  quotes  the 

is  another  authority,  supposed  to  be  of  report  of  S^nor  Alaman,  tlie  identical  in- 

as  great  weight,  and  which,  being  an  Eng-  dividual  who  now  presides  over  the  fo- 

lish  one,  it  is  more  probable  the  gentle-  reign  direction  of  the  United  Mexican 

men  of  the  Stock  Exchange  followed.  Mining  Association,  to  show,  that  the 

when  they  related  the  history  of  '  this  present  state  of  the  Mexican  mines  arises 

wonderful  mine.*  only  from  the  revolution  of  1810,  which, 

"  The  following  is  an  extract  fro'tai  a  to  borrow  the  words  of  Alamon,  as  quoted 

celebrated  publication,  which  may  throw  by  the  Reviewer,  *  began  in  the  districts 

some  light  upon  this  tale :-—  in  which  the  richest  mines  are  situate, 

"  •  Don  Pedro  Tereros,  Count  Regla,  and  their  proprietors  were  the  first  vlc- 

one  of  the  richest  men  in  Mexico,  drew  tims.'  The  revolution  broke  out  in  1810» 

from  the  mines  of  Biscaina,*  between  the  and  the  report  of  the  Minister  Alaman, 

years  1762  and  1774,  a  net  profit  of  more  as  quoted  by  the  Quarterly  Review  of 

than  a  million  sterling.    Besides  the  two  last  April,  states  '  the  product  of  Gua- 

ships  of  war,  one  of  120  guns,  and  the  naxuato  previously  to  1810,  *o  have  been 

other  of  74  guns,  which  lie  presented  to  greater  than  all  the  mines  of  Peru  toge- 

the  King  of  Spain,  he  lent  to  the  go-  ther,  amounting  to  upwards  of  5,000,000 

vernment  of  Madrid  five  million  francs,  of  dollars.* 

which  he  has  never  been  repaid.  The  *<  «  By  the  massacre  of  some,'  says 
works  erected  on  his  mine  cost  him  more  Alaman,  *  by  the  ruin  of  others,  from  tlie 
than  400,000  pounds  sterling,  and  he  ^yar  and  the  excessive  requisitions,  by 
purchased  estates  of  vast  extent  besides,  the  scarcity  of  money,  and  the  consequent 
and  left  money  to  his  family,  in  amount  ^vant  of  utensils  and  necessaries  to  con- 
only  equalled  by  the  bequests  of  Count  tinue  the  works,  the  mines  ceased,  as  it 
Valenciana.*  were,  almost  in  a  moment.* 

**  Here  is  a  gorgeous  account !  why  ««  And  yet  these  are  the  mines  which, 
'  the  Stock  Excbange  history  of  this  won-  in  the  present  Number  of  the  Quarterly 
derful  mine,'  is  mere  prose  to  this !  What  Review,  arc  described  as  having  been 
are  their  two  second  rates  to  a  net  profit  quitted  by  the  Spaniards,  because  *  th« 
of  more  than  a  miHion  sterling,  to  two  Spaniards  hud  ceabed  to  find  them  pro- 
ships  of  war,  one  of  120  guns,  and  five  fitable.* 

millions  of  francs  to  the  Court  of  Madrid  «•  Alaman,  as  quoted  by  the  Quarterly 

to  boot,and  four  hundred Hiousand  pounds  Review,  proceeds—'   'Hie  inundation  of 

sterling  expended  in  his  mines,  and  the  the  mine*  has  been  the  inevitable  consequence 

purchase  of  N-ast  estates  iind  enormous  pe-  of  their  abandonment  during  the  war.    The 

cuniary  bequest-?  besides  ?"  working  of  them  cannot  be  resumed  until  the 

The  best  jest  is  coining.  water  has  been  discharged,  and  to  effect  that, 

**  We  anticipate  the  questions  of  our  the  miners  of  Mexico,  poor  in  the  midst  rf 

readers — From    what    authority   is   this  riches,  hai4  neither  the  machinery  required 

taken  ?  from  some  contemporary  writer  ?  to  accomiAiUi  U,  nor  the  capitals  to  jrrocure 

from  some  fond  chronicler  of  the  glories  them** 

of  the  Regla  family?  Oh  no !  it  is  derived  *»  Does  this  passage  require  any  com- 

from  a  very  different  source.     It  is  not  ment?  To  supply  this  cai)ital  have  the 

put  forth  by  *  republican  govcniments,  Mining  Associations  been  formed,  and 


sociations,  to  work  the  mines  of  Mexico  nance, 
and   the  other  South  American  states.'         <<  <  The  continual  wars  and  civil  dis- 

This  glowing  account,  this  magnificent  sensions  have  so  laid  waste  that  beauti- 

statement,  may  be  found  detailed  as  in-  ful  country,  that  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but 

dubitable  fact,  in  the  Quarterly  Review  poverty  and  de\'a8tation,  where  before 

itself,  for  last  April ! ! !"  fertility  and   opulence  were   displayed, 

lliis  is  bad  management^  Mr  Col&-  The  total  ruin  of  many  rich  families,  the 

ridge — you  ought  to  keep  the  nags  in  emigration  of  others,  and  the  continued 

better  order.     This  crossing  and  jos-  sufferings  of  all,  have  paralysed  industry, 

tling  never  will  do.     Still  our  unre-  which  cannot  be  revived,  from  the  want 


•  Bifloaiiia  U  the  finest  vein  of  the  Real  dd  Monte.    Th*  moft  valuable  of  lU  mtaoMix&^AftMWK 
lUs  vein,  as  th«  Valcuciana,  lUyai,  dec.  of  Guanaxuato,  axe  iltuaXa  aa^]D«  >i«U  laoAtt. 
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of  those  capitals  \vbi6h  have  either  been 
destroyed  or  exported.  Ji  it  <mUf  by  the 
imfyoriation  and  prudent  apjilicaiion  of  new 
capitals,  t/iat  Mexican  ^lendour  and  pfot- 
perity  can  be  revived.' 

"  It  may  be  thought  unnecessary  for 
us,  after  the  foregoing  pages,  to  analyse 
all  the  opinions,  and  to  notice  all  the  re- 
marks, of  the  jfresent  Quarterly  Review- 
er. *  W^e  know,'  says  the  Reviewer, 
'  that  the  old  Spaniards,  who  undertook 
to  work  these  mines,  were  mostly  ruin- 
ed,  so  that  it  became  a  common  saying, 
— .*<  a  silver  mine  brings  misery,  a  gold 
one  ruin." ' 

**  Whenever  the  Reviewer  is  about  in- 
diting a  statement  particularly  incorrect, 
we  observe  that  he  always  begins  by '  we 
know,*     As  to  the  old  Spaniards  who 


CM.y, 

sides,  easily  accessible^  wbidi  those  of  the 
Cordilleras  are  noL' 

<*  Oh,  most  consistent  Reviewer !  but 
just  now,  who  bewailed  in  more  piteous 
accents,  frho  denounced  in  direr  terms, 
the  modes  byi  which  '  the  dozen  names 
of  notoriety*  were  obtained  for  the  direc- 
non  of  these  associations  ?  who  descritied 
with  more  conceited  chuckling  <  the  con- 
siderable sprinkling  of  M.  P.  *8  ?*  and  now 
the  names  of  certain  Individuals  are  '  a 
tuffident  guarantee  agamst  oil  imposition,* 
Mr  John  Irving,  Mr  John  lunes,  Mr 
Hart  Davis,  and  the  mysterious  &c.  (ig- 
notum  2tro  tnagfiifico)  are,  no  doubt,  njo»t 
respectable  personages ;  but  what  appears 
to  prove  that  these  names  are  not  as 
shamefully  prostituted,  aud  as  scanda- 
lously  obtained,  as  the  long  list  of  emi- 


werc^  ruined,  we  appeal  to  the  wealth  of     nent  senators,  merchants,  and  bankers. 


the  Vulencianas,  the  Reglas,  the  Apar- 
tadas  the  Rayas,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Mexican  nobility,  the  wealthiest  in  either 
hemisphere,  to  prove  the  falsity  of  this 
statement ;  and  as  to  the  common  saying 
which  is  quoted,  proli  Jupiter !  had  the 
Reviewer  ever  lived  in  Cornwall,  he 
would  have  been  familiar  with  a  million 
of  these  sage  apothegms  on  all  kinds  of 
mines  and  minerals,  and  yet  would  have 
been  surrounded  by  mines  being  worked 
in  all  directions. 

'*  *  It  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,* 
says  the  Reviewer,  *  be  years  before  any 
returns  can  be  made.' 

"  Why  must  it  ?  We  have  shown  that 
Ibc  Valenciana  mine,  a  very  few  months 
after  it  was  taken  by  the  Anglo-Mexican 
Association,  weekly  produced  silver  to 
the  amount  of  5000  pounds  sterling,  and 
tliat  other  mines  are  also  very  produc- 
tive, and  to  judge  from  the  report  which 
we  have  noticed,  a  speedy  dividend  may 
be  anticipated  ;  ay,  a  speedy  dividend 
from  those  very  South  American  mines 
which,  according  to  the  Reviewer,  *  there 
has  never  been  any  serious  intention  of 
working,'  mines  which  he  describes  *  as 
being  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  and 
the  richest  veins  of  which  <^  crop  out**  in 
St  James's  and  the  Stock  Exchange  !* 

**  We  have  nearly  done  with  the  Quar- 
terly Reviewer,  but  he  tempts  us  for  a 
moment  longer.  At  the  end  of  his  vitu- 
perations appears  the  following  note:— 
'  We  consider,  as  an  exception  from  these 
remarks,  the  Company  established  under 
Mr  John  Irving,  Mr  John  Innes,  Mr 
Hart  Davis,  &c,  for  working  the  Brazil- 
ian mines,  and  other  purposes;  their 
names  (most  of  the  others  have  no  names) 
are  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  all  im- 
position.    The  mines  of  Brazil  are,  be- 


who  form  the  boards  of  direction  of  ail 
the  other  mining  companies  ? 

"  The  Reviewer,  as   if  conscious  of 
his  inconsistency,  endeavours  to  extri- 
cate himself  by  a  parenthesist,  a  very  awk- 
ward thing  to  have  recourse  to  at  any 
time—*  (most  of  Uie  others  have  no  names)* 
•—what  can  this  mean  ?     Has  he  forgot- 
ten *  the  dozen  names  of  notoriety  and 
the  considerable  sprinkling  of  M.  P.'s?' 
Perhaps   this  discriminating   Reviewer, 
this  man  emuncta  naris,  is  aware  that  the 
shares  of  the  ^  new  Brasdiian*  are  uneppoT' 
turned,  or  is  satisfied  with   the  ajfportion' 
ment  f     Certainly  the  following  sentence 
is  very  suspicious,  it  is  scarcely  a  pulT 
collateral, — *  the  mines  of  Brazil  are  be- 
sides easily  accessible,  which  those  of  the 
Cordilleras  are  not.'     But  what  signifies 
facility  of  access  where  mines  may  not 
exist?    The  produce  of  Brazil  was  chief- 
ly obtained  by  stream  works,  and  a  com- 
pany is  already  formed  to  farm  them. 
But  is  the  Reviewer  aware  that  all  the 
celebrated  mines  of  Mexico,  the  most  ac- 
cessible in  America,  are  situated  on  the 
Cordilleras? 

"  So  much  for  the  Quarterly  Review- 
er !  Next  time  we  meet  him,  his  geo- 
graphy and  his  style  may  perhaps  be  both 
improved,  and  as  his  researches  respect- 
ing Mexico  and  the  other  states  of  South 
America  are  more  extended,  his  views  as 
to  their  present  situation  may  become 
more  correct,  and  his  conclusions  as  to 
their  future  prospects  less  erroneous." 

That  will  do,  we  rather  imagine.  It 
is  a  stomacher.  Sec  that  the  Reviewer 
is  put  to  bed,  and  rubbed  with  a  diy 
towel.  Have  him  bled  over  the  eyes> 
and  watch  him  well  during  the  night. 
Perhaps  he  may  come  to  in  a  week's 
time^  but  he  never  will  do  any  more 
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for  the  ring.    By  the  way^  that  wipe  he  will  be  answered  ifflmedSately» '  why, 

about  the  Brazilians  was  capital.  Con-  making  money,  to  be  nire»  what  else-* 

fes8,  O  thrice-badgerecl  bellwether  of  the  nianufactory  of  millions  is  not  a  thing 

Mahomet  I  that  you  have  been  dab*  of  an  hour,  although  we  do  it  pretty 


bling  in  the  fun  yourself.  Do  not  be 
afraid  that  we  shall  bkme  you  for  it, 
for  it  would  show  a  symptom  of  rea- 
son. 

Afler  this  castigation,  our  pamphlet- 
eer goes  off  to  jollify  himself  with  a 
dram  of  political  economy^  taken  neat. 
He  and  we  part  company,  and  we  go 
back  to  look  for  metal  more  attractive 
We  shall  find  it  in  his  56th  page,  &c. 
Depend  upon  it,  reader,  it  is  wordi 
your  notice. 

**  Unfortunately  there  is  a  set  of  indi- 
viduals in  this  world  who  are  very  desi- 
rous of  gaining  property  without  work- 
ing for  it.  Tliey  have  what  they  consi- 
der *  enough  to  speculate  on,*  but  loss 
to  them  is  annihilation.  These  people 
used  to  speculate  in  the  funds;  these 
people  may  endeavour  to  ruin  themselves 
in  the  mines;  and  did  neither  stocks  nor 
mines  exist,  they  would  operate  on  hops, 
as  they  have  done,  or  in  colonial  produce, 
as  they  are  doing.  Is  the  wisdom  of 
our  Imperial  Parliament  to  devise  plans     fit  or  the  plunder? 


quickly  in  the  nineteenth  century.'  Our 
friend  will  also  discover  that  the  profits 
which  have  accrued  by  managing  the 
American  mines  in  the  market  are  not 
of  an  extraordinary  nature,  that  they  have 
not  exceeded,  nay,  not  equalled,  the  sums 
which  have  been  made  for  the  last  tea 
years  by  other  speculations,  and  by  ma- 
naging other  undertakings,  and  he  will 
learn  that  Mexican  mines  and  Colombian 
pearl  fisheries  have  only  succeeded  to 
Mexican  bonds  and  Colombian  loanik 
When  he  has  listened  to  the  sublime  ac- 
counts of  the  stupendous  fortunes  whidi 
have  been  made  for  the  last  ten  years 
within  the  400  square  yards,  he  will  na- 
turally ask  himself  tlie  reason  why  so 
little  sensatiou  has  been  excited  out  of 
tlie  ground  covered  with  counting-houses 
and  alleys,  by  all  this  accumulation  of 
wealth  and  manufactory  of  millions? 
>Vliy  it  was  not  till  the  nUncM  were  intro- 
duced that  any  other  persons  but  the 
lodgers  in  the  alleys  and  renters  of  the 
counting-houses  participated  in  the  pro- 


for  the  preservation  of  these  financial 
suicides  ?  Arc  we  to  commit  the  great 
blunder  of  despotic  states,  and  lef^idate 
fir  the  individual  f  Are  we,  like  the  East- 
ern Caliph,  to  forbid  any  bread  being 
made  in  Bagdat,  because  one  wretch,  in 
one  of  the  suburbs,  has  sold  a  poisonous 
compound  for  the  staff  of  life? 

**  In  these  pages  we  can  but  glance  at 


*'  Good  reader !  kind  and  curious  gen- 
tleman !  who  have  thrown  off  your  evil 
habit  of  lounging  *  to  walk  into  the  city !' 
we  will  tell  you.  There  was  something 
invidious  in  the  character  of  a  stock-job- 
ber, there  was  something  disreputable  in 
the  character  of  a  loan-monger,  there  was 
something,  in  short,  in  watching  the  t%im 
tf  the  market,  that  would  never  have  snit- 


the  principles  of  legislation,  and  of  the  ed  Upper  Brook  Street  or  Grosvenor 
csinil  de  loix  give  but  the  most  spiritual  Square.  The  game  was  thus  confined  ta 
essence — but  without  further  inquiring     a  tet,  much  to  their  dislike,  who  wished 


whatheTfillt/  is  subject-matter  for  the  le- 
gislature, and  whether  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land Jiraud  is  sufficiently  punishable,  we 
may  as  well  examine  a  little  into  the  won- 
derful stories  of  profit  and  loss  which 
daily  meet  our  ear.— We  promise  our 
readers  some  instruction ;  it  may  be,  some 
amusement 

If  any  of  our  readers  will  take  the 


M 


to  see  the  money-market  more  firequent- 
ed  and  more  patronised  by  the  '  West 
End,'  than  the  apparition  of  an  occasion- 
al marquess,  or  a  jobbing  honourable, 
would  imply. 

'<  When  the  mines  were  brought  for- 
ward, the  opportunity  seemed  at  hand : 
there  was  nothing  invidious  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  mine-jobber,  there  was  no- 


trouble  of  walking  to  a  place  now  very  thing  ung^nteel  in  watching  the  turn  of  a 

mucli  in  &shion,  the  City,  not  the  City  if  minimarket ;  it  was  compared  to  pur- 

Londxm,  but  a  space  of  ground  consisting  chasing  an  estate,  and  was  called  patron-  ' 

of  about  400  square  yards,  and  covered  ising  infimt  liberty  and  liberal  principles, 

with  counting-houses  and  alleys^  the  Cittf  and  there  was  something  gorgeous  and 

par  eminence,  the  kat*  i£o;i^i:v  City ;  iif  aristocratical  in  the  idea  of  succeeding  to 

when  there  he  will  further  take  the  trou-  the  possessions  of  the  Valencianas  and 

ble  of  being  introduced  to  one  of  the  in-  the  Regies.    The  new  speculations  were 

dividuals  by  whom  the  business  carried  <  publi^ed  not  for  the  Jews  only,  but  for 

on  in  the  CUy  is  chiefly  transacted,  and  the  Gentiles  also,*  and  the   West  End 

ask  him  what  has  been  doing  in  the  400  rushed  to  anticipate  the  spoil* 
square   yards,   covered  with   counting-        **  Then  began  the  game.     We  heard 

houses  and  alleys,  for  the  last  ten  years,  of   Lord  Knows- Who    louu^in^  ^a.^sb. 
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*Cluuig«,  of  Sir  FVederick  Fashion's  Co- 
lombiau  curricle^  and  of  the  Hon.  Mr 
— — *•  condescending  to  become  a  Di- 
rector of  the  *  New  Coni|>any.'  The 
mines  were  la  chase ;  they  were  the  st^fet 
at  concerts,  conversaziones,  and  clubs. 
'  Hie  University '  looked  with  that  su- 
percUious  yet  anxious  air  which  its  mem- 
bers,  chiefly  young  barristers  and  *  al- 
ternate evening  lecturers,*  are  so  con- 
versant with,  on  tlie  mining  article  in 
the  Courier; — <  the  Union*  was  suspi- 
ciously acquainted  with  '  how  sliares  left 

off,'  and  scandalous  stories  were  told  of  Red  in  the  outiet  a  lai^  quantity  of  the 
puffing  and  panting  members  gaining  Mexican  mining  sluu^is.  But,  unlike 
Fall  Mall  Fast  with  the  latest  intelli-  Lord  Grosvenor,  or  the  rash  but  fortu- 
gence ;  and  the  hebdomadal  asseinU«ft'  of  natc  Mr  Adam,  Sir  William  had  conde- 
*  the  Athenapum*  diversified  their  usual     scendod  to  realize  a  proAt  of  1..180,QU0 


one  whose  step  Is  better  known  In  Bond 
Street  than  Comhill,  but  who  now,  with 
an  eye  beaming  with  exultation,  was  re- 
turning from  hit  morning  walk  into  the  city. 
He  was  full  of  the  gorgeous  fortune  of 
Sir  William  Adams,  Kut.,  late  oculist  ex- 
traordinary to  his  majesty.  The  che\'a- 
lier,  it  seems,  \Aitli  a  financial  prescience, 
which  would  entitle  him  to  the  Chan- 
cellorship of  the  Exchequer,  if  Mr  Ro- 
binson  ever  cease  giving  those  annual 
Arabian  Night  entertainments,  in  com- 
mon parlance  called  bydgeU,  had  purcha- 


topics  of  conversation,  strictures  on  mo- 
dem literature,  and  their  own  execrable 
wines,  by  nn  oceusional  inquiry  *  after 
the  state  of  the  market.' 

"  Then  it  wa<  that  the  tlifHTs  <>tif,  and 
such  small  deer,  thost;  human  frivolities 
who,  when  comedies  were  wTitten,  were 
immortalized  under  the  names  of  Jlint^ 
and  Plume f  and  Flutter ,  did  their  du(/. 
A  mining  story  was  as  regularly  expect- 
ed with  tlie  second  glass  of  .rohannlsberg, 
as  a  dissertation  on  the  operatic  IcKali- 
ttcs,  or  the  latent  piece  of  scandal  served 
up  with  tiio  sjiiicc  piquante  of  iiiudeni 
exaggeration,  and  jewelled  beauty  listen- 
ed, if  nut  to  tales  '  of  Africa,'  ut  least 
*'  to  golden  joy«.* 

"  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time  a 


on  *"  a  very  trifling  quantity,*  dcrermi- 
ned,  '  come  wliat  come  may,*  either  to 
liecomc  the  richest  individual  in  Europe, 
or  to  retire  on  the  respectable  indepen- 
dence of  L.80(N)  per  annum.  Tlie  tale 
was  passing  strange,  but  who  in  the 
nin(*tccnth  century  will  play  the  i^r- 
rhonist  ? 

*'  But,  as  half  London  has  said,  but  if 
there  have  been  these  great  profits,  there 
must  have  been  equally  great  losses.  The 
dilemma  is  not  good,  or  rather  it  is 
nought.  An  original  holder  of  these 
shares  might  have  sold  them  at  n  profit 
of  U ICH)  per  sliarc,  and  yet  might  have 
sold  them  cheap.  We  have  not  created 
this  objection  merely  to  destroy  it ;  we 
have  ourselves  heard  it  made  some  do- 


whisper  was  about  town,  that  the  Earl  of     :^en  times  by  people  of  education  and  of 
Grosvenor  was  a  great  holder  of  Ameri-     the  world. 


can  mining  Khares.  Exaggeration  eehoid 
the  whisper,  *  and  soun  the  noble  peer 
had  gained  a  plum.*  With  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  the  Rubicon  is  passed 
by  modern  tattlers,  and  each  day  doubled 
the  peer's  profit". 

*'  Then  Mr  Adam,  the  king's  counsel, 
(rash  man  !)  had  it  in  his  power  to  realise 
2jO,0(KV.  on  his  shares,  and  would  not. 

*'  Wc  had  the  misfortune  once  of  be- 
ing in  the  Court  of  King's  Dench.  We 
remember  being  seated  near  this  learned 
gentleman,  and  while  we  were  admiring 
the  acuteness  and  erudition  with  which  he 
argued  a  very  knotty  point  of  law,  we 
saw  marked  on  his  brief,  ten  guiHcat* 
Now  we  did  marvel  that  this  individual, 
who  considered  that  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion  was  but  the  commencement  of  his 
profits,  tliat  this  lord  of  Mexico  should, 
for  some  rascal  counters,  sit  in  a  horrible 
close  court,  refer  to  digests,  learn  in- 
dices by  rote,  and  in  short-hand  and  with 
a  bad  pen  make  learned  notes  on  unin- 
telligible evidence.  We  left  the  tlicatre 
of  his  arguments  and  actions;  we  met 


'*  Hut  Lord  Grosvenor  arrives  in  town, 
and,  actuated  by  the  purest  and  most 
honourable  motives,  or,  perhaps,  apprc- 
lutnding  /cgidatirc  intcrfcrrnce^  and  iout- 
gining  that  on  account  of  his  awful 
wealth  he  might  become  the  first  victim 
of  an  Obtracisro,  was  desirous  of  infonn- 
ing  the  public,  through  the  medium  of 
the  noble  possessor  of   the   woolsack, 

*'  THAT  HE   N£\1;H    HAD   HELD  OH   BI^E-V 

interested  in  a  mnglk  share  of  the 

Amkuican  Mixing  Companies  ! ! !" 

•  •  *  • 

"  The  rumours  increasing,  Lord  Gros- 
venor felt  it  his  duty  in  hi<«  place  in  Par- 
liament, to  inform  the  public,  that  he 

HAD  NOT  lir.LD  OR  DfXN  INTKRKSTED  IN 
A  SINGLE  SHAKE  IN  THE  AMERICAN  MI- 
NING COMVANirs,  and  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  delivering  some  ver^*  statesman- 
like observotions  on  the  subject. 

**  In  the  meantime  Mr  Adum  was  call- 
ing on  his  friends,  for  the  ]>urpose  of  in- 
forming them  that  the  reports  which 
were  afloat,  as  to  the  immense  suras 
which  he  had  made  by  speculating  in  the 


OTB 


WiLLUH  AoAHa,  and  that  he  had  tha 

warfi/rtuiK  cf  tut  kaxliig  il  in  Ui  paaer  to 
Ttalae  a  fiarler  of  a  miUiait. 

Oh  fbrtuuti.fuailboDft  DArlntI 

"  aif  William  Adams  followfd  up  these 
eKplan«t[on«  bf  pnblrahing  a  pamphlet, 
jtaljfi/iiig  Mmif^fur  tto(  rmlbinx  a  nugfr 
mine  ihart,  mill  giving  Ad  rmjmj  to  Aii 
ntiKifnuiJritndiJhriKTiiilingin  ilmSncif 
tmtdurt. 

"  Now  here  are  three  Jtoriei,  nhlch 
hiTC  created  an  eitraordinary  aenuCion 

indiviiluals  who  were  supposed  to  liare 
parlicipaled  more  than  any  otheri  in  the 
immense  profit  wiiicli  was  laid  lo  have 
been  made  by  specululing  in  tLe  sliarus  of 
the  AiDurican  mines.  Ot  these  (hcee 
stories  wo  find  nery  one  l.i  be  faiie  ;  of 
these  three  individuals,  we  find  tbnt  two 
never  possessed  a  sliare,  and  tliat  the 
third  never  sold  one ;  and,  conse<|uenC- 
\j,  that  these  three  individuals,  wlio,  to 
have  liad  it  in  ibeir  power  to  realize  the 
profits  nrhieli  it  U  said  they  were  enabled 
to  do,  must  have  possessed  among  tliem 
nearly  the  majority  of  ihu  mining  stiares, 
never  made  a  gain  of  une  fingle  tuui. 

"  If  then  theac  stories  arc  Inu;  we  have 
the  Eatisfiictioii  of  knowing,  that  of  the 
number  of  mining  shares  which  were  in 
eiiatence,  a  considerable  number,  per- 
liaps  a  moiety,  were  not  producing  any 
'  ruinous  conseqiicnees.' 

**  If  these  stories  unfalie,  we  may, 
perbapa,  doubt  whether  the  *  ruinoui 
eoRsequenee*'  ever  resulted. 

»  But  are  these  all  Hie  tales,  if  not  as 
entertaining,  quite  as  miraculoui,  as  the 
Milesian,  with  which  our  country  has 
been  go^cdi  'l"-^!  "01  to  ntiety  ?  Oli 
not  Is  there  not '  the  clerk  of  the  eini- 
aent  btmking'Jiouse,'  who,  when  Cbrist- 
mai  approached,  and  was  supposed  by 
Ilia  kind  masters  to  be  anticipating  for 
bis  lailbrul  services  an  increase  of  falary, 
■nd  indulging  in  the  paraditc  of  an  ad- 
ditional ten  pounds  per  annum,  humbly, 
■noU  humbly,  informed  liis  employers, 
that  be  was  under  tlic  necessity,  with  ex- 
ceeding somw,  (he  had  nothing  to  com* 
phun  of,]  of  retiring  from  their  service, 
fbr,  (his  A'iends  bad  been  so  kind,)  un- 
fortunately, he  had  been  induced  to  rea- 
lize the  mining  ibares  which  had  been 
originally  allotted  to  liim,  and  bad  been 
an  unfortunate  as  to  liave  the  fortune, 
(bis  friends  had  been  so  very  kind,)  of 
radiiing  L.CO,OOOI ! !  Oh,  brave  clerk! 
obj  most  eminent  banking-house !  What 
must  be  the  masters  of  tucli  a  aemnt? 
Midi  a  minfaKare  millioniire ! 


"  Now,  reader !  tbt*  atory  b  not  Itka 
my  Lord  Grosrenot's ;  it  arise*  not  Irom  an 
unnoticed  report  and  from  common  con- 
versational amplification — this  story  is 
not  like  the  fortunes  of  Mr  Adam,  and 
■riabg  from  a  mi  stake — this  story  i«  not 
like  the  one  of  Sir  William- Adam,  and 
partly  founded  un  fact— no!  no  I  this 
atoiy  is  from  lieginning  to  end  an  onaL 
kiyed,  unsophisticated,  pure,  and  Wiez- 
aggerated  fabrication.  It  came  into  ezp 
islence  not  in  the  shape  of  an  on  dit,  it 
was  not  engendered  by  rumour  and  pant' 
pered  by  exaggeration,  but  it  burst  into 
being  with  all  its  noxious  qualities  about 
it,  a  complete,  a  perfect,  an  intentional 
lie! 

"  Yet  these  are  the  stories  whjeh  ore 
the  subject  of  interest  in  every  quarter  of 
the  metropolis,  we  may  say  in  every 
part  of  this  country — that  have  been  re- 
peated by  ncn-spapers  lliat  Itavc  disturb- 
ed the  quiet  of  domestic  circles,  that 
have  dL«gusted  men  with  their  honour- 
able and  arduous  emjiloyments,  and, 
finally,  rredited  as  material  and  veracious 
consequences,  become  subject-matter  for 
legislation,  for  laws,  which,  if  put  in 
force,  will  tend  to  enervate,  perhaps  to 
destroy,  the  energies  of  this  country,  and 
wc  shall  sec  the  prosperity  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  of  a  whole  hemisphere,  sacri- 
ficed to  Fear  which  is  founded  on  Falu- 


■II  tl 

American  mine*.  There  was  no  reaaon 
for  the  excessive  demand,  and  a  fearful 
rc-aclion  might  have  taken  place,  but 
Avarice  preserved  us  from  the  misery 
which  Insanity  mij;ht  have  produced. 
Waiting  for  further  profits,  the  world 
missed  those  which  already  ivcre  unrca- 
Soiuible,  and  the  losses  wliidi  were  in- 
curred by  a  very  few  simpletons,  wlio 
bought  al  the  hiiihi-a,  are,  we  sincerely 
believe,  all  the  '  ruinous  consequences' 
which  have  resulted  from  tlic  '  late 
great  depreciation  in  prices'  so  much 
talked  of  and  so  much  wondered  at." 

Is  not  that  pleasant  anil  p^pbtc  > — 
a  famous  story-tellfr,  hy  the  woril  of 
a  qui  11- driver.  Why  ilocs  he  tml  send 
US  articles  for  our  Kfai^zine  ?  A  mnli 
of  his  taste  must  know  that  writing;  n 
pamphlet  ii  tlirowinj;  away  time,  for 
nobodf  Tcida  it.  Writing  fiir  ui  » 
well  employing  time,  tor  cTerybtiily 
reads  iia.  He  has  done  %  great  (leal  of 
good  by  cupOMOg  the  ftitiJity  of  these 
■torin,  which  arc  to  eturmt  in  the 
EaMern  i&d  WaMrra  wmidaofLianda*.. 
Tlw  awrtw  at  im  VwOk  QnwNvW  >  ^ 


The  Quarterltf  Review,  and  the  American  Mimes, 
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Mr  Adani^  or  Sir  William  Adams,  will 
not  pass  muster  any  mere. 

From  the  book  to  the  bookseUer  is  an 
easy  transition.  There  is  an  immen* 
sity  of  good  sound  pluck  in  John  Mur- 
ray's publishing  the  tirade  against  die 
Quarterly.-  How  their  Reviewer  will 
take  it,  we  know  not ;  neither  do  we 
care.  The  imprint  of  Albemarle  Street 
will,  we  should  think,  appear  there  the 
unkindest  cut  of  all.  Would  Constable 
publish  a  pamphlet  against  the  ba- 
laamitical  essays  of  the  Edinburgh  ! 
We  doubt  it ;  for  we  remember  how 
he  wrote  a  most  indignant  letter  to  Sir 


CMty, 


II.  Philipps  for  having  dmned  to  hibt  t 
word  of  dispraise  against  that  somno- 
lent miscellany  in  his  muddy  l^la{>a- 
zine;  which  letter,  by  the  way.  Sir 
Pythatroras  printed.  If  Constalue  has 
a  mind  to  print  a  pamphlet  oi  the 
kind  alluded  to,  we  can  furnish  him 
with  one  at  five  minutes'  notice.  We 
shall  prove,  to  his  satisfaction,  that  the 
Reviewer  of  Theodric  is  an  ass,  and 
the  Reviewer  of  the  Chancery  Court  a 
rogue.  If  that  will  not  satisfy  him, 
we  shall  turn  our  hands  to  the  whole 
of  his  contributors,  en  masse.  The 
hint  may  be  worth  his  notice. 


A  FRAUMENT. 

Go ! — when  by  the  world  deserted, — 

When  thy  dearest  hopes  are  blighted, — 

WTien  those  who  loved  thee  once  have  left  thee, — 

When  fate  of  all  thou  lovcst  has  reft  thee, — 

When  the  thought  of  those,  who  are  long  since  dead. 

Recalls  to  thy  mind  the  days  that  arc  fled, — 

Go ! — in  the  silence  of  the  night. 

In  the  soothing  calm  of  the  wan  moonlight, 

^Vhile  all  around  is  tranquillity. 

And  gaze— upon — the  boundless  Sea ! — 

W.  G.  M. 


B£AR-nAITIXG  AND  UR  MARTIN  8  BILL. 

Mr  Martin's  "  Bear-baiting  "  bill  and  brutality,  with  which  aome  of  their 

has  been  thrown  out  by  the  House  of  friends  seem  so  anxious  to  endow  them. 

Commons ;  and,  looking  to  some  of  the  I  desire  that  the  poor  should  have  their 

details  of  it,  perhaps  no  other  result  due ;  but,  in  getting  this  exclusive 

could  be  expected ;  but,  inclined  as  I  right  and  title  to  the  bear-bait,  they 

am  to  think,  that,  in  principle,  it  must  get  a  great  deal  more  than  their  due. 

eventually  succeed,  I  have  been  sorry  Enough,  even  of  a  man's  right,  is  ss 

to  see  it  so  decidedly  opposed  by  many  good  as  satiety.  This  solicitude  to  pre- 

individuals  whose  opinions  I  feel  a  serve  the  privilege  of  the  poor,  (wnere 

high  respect  for.    The  arguments  (in  it  happens  to  be  a  privilege  kicked  out, 

the  short  discussion  which  took  place  eo  nomine ,  by  everybody  else,)  is  no 

in  Parliament)  used  by  those  who  sup-  more  than  an  old  song  played  on  a  new 

port  the  existing  system,  were  not  new.  key — a  new  version  of  the  evcr-blesscd 

Their  main  reliance  seemed  to  be  on  apothegm  of  "  the  Billington "  and 

what  they  called  a  "  partial  justice  "  '*  the  Bull ;"  upon  which  I  may  per- 

in  Mr  Martin  and  his  friends — that  haps  presently  have  a  word.     But  the 

they  attacked  the  vices  of  the  poor,  tact,  if  we  are  to  argue  upon  facts,  is 

while  tliose  of  the  rich  were  to  remain  not  as  the  friends  of  the  poor  are  so 

unmolested ;  and  to  this  was  appended  good  as  to  state  it;  II  is  not  the  poorer 

an  attempt  at  comparison  between  the  classes  who  either  have,  exclusively^  or 

practice  of  torturing  animals  in  ccnrners  desire  to  have,  their  ''  bull."    On  the 

for  gain,  and  those  active,  manly  di-  contrary,  at  least  a  large  proportion  of 

versions,  which  we  have  been  used  to  the  money  which  supi>orts  the  ^*  dog" 

recognize  as  the  "  sports  of  the  chase."  and  '^  monkey  "  fighting,  and  encou- 

Now,  if  I  spoke  merely  as  the  advo-  rages  the  horse-chaunters,  minor  pugi- 
cate  of  the  poor,  my  first  request  should  lists,  brothel-keepers,  and  other  mis- 
be  for  leave  to  discharge  my  dients  en-  creants  who  trade  in  it,  comes  from  the 
tirely  of  aill  that  interest  in  baseness  pockets  of  persons  who  certainly,  as  to 


ISU.^  Btar-BoHi»f[  and  Mr  Marti*'*  BiB.  SOI 

nmuu,  cuiuot  be  nuked  amoDg  tha  coanlTy,  itill  leM  cau  I  admit  anjr  *■• 
lower  cb«n  of  •odet; :  uul  who  fro-  loe  in  the  pirallel  attempted  to  be  Mt 
qiimtlj,  from  tbeir  bitui  and  fortune,  op  between  nich  iporta  ai  bandng  and 
(if  not  from  their  tute  and  wortlii-  ibootiiiKi  and  the  ignoble,  aedentary 
neat,)  are  qnalified,  and  entitled,  to  barbaritiea  which  we  deeuc  to  ba  reli^ 
move  Boong  the  higher.  vedfrom.    TheniideritindingiDajba 

Now,  how  far  the  dniring  to  make  puuled  by  wphiatry ;  but  I  aak  wha< 
pprticuUr  divendons  the  particnlar  ther  the  heart  of  every  man  doe*  not 
propertT  of  pMticular  clasaea,  may  be  acknowledge  a  broad  diitiBction  be- 
theretmeatcoune  to  maintain  good  un-  tween  the  practice*? — Where  ii  the 
detalanding  and  good  feeling  through-  fox-hunter— -although  he  bunUd  a 
out  «  community,  this  ii  a  question  fox  to  death  erer;  dap  through  the 
which  I  will  not  atin)  juat  now  to  try,  Ka*oo-~would  content  to  cut  a  fox 
becauae  1  moat  abaolutely  hate  a  word  Into  quarien,  after  catching  it  alive  ? 
with  that  famoua  dictum  of  "  The  Bil-  Though  he  pmerve*  the  breed  wild  in 
lington,  and  the  Bull;" premising,  that  hii  woods,  avowedly  fiu-  no  other  puiw 
1  take  it  to  be  ■  Bencence  ea  free  from  poae  than  that  of  deitroyinE  them,  will 
anything  like  reaaonable  meaning  or  he  throw  out  the  cub  whicn  has  beax 
deduction,  be  the  most  peremptorily  petted  in  hii  house  to  be  worried  by  . 
tumnl  Irish  antithesia  Ibat  ever  Ca-  dogs  in  the  court-yard,  for  hi*  amus^ 
tholic  orator  impoeed  upon  an  audieoce  ment?  There  is  aome  diSerence  b»< 
t^.  tween  cutting  a  man    down    (even 

"  The  higher  orders  have  their  Bil-  though  it  •hould  be  done  rather  ncctU 
lingtun,"  are  the  words ;  "  and  wb^  lessly)  in  the  heat  of  battle,  and  mniw 
should  not  the  lower  ordm  have  theur  dering  him,  in  cold  blood,  two  day* 
Ball  ?"  That  is  as  much  as  to  say,  it  after  he  has  been  made  a  prisoner, 
ii  a  juatitication  of  one  person  to  com-  Nine-tenths  of  the  quality  of  every 
mit  a  murder,  because  another  choose*  act  of  violence  depend  upon  the  rebC' 
to  hear  a  song? — "  The  higher  orden  tiveconditions  of  the  thing  that  itrike^ 
have  their  Bmington,  and  why  afaould  and  the  thing  that  suffers ;  and  there 
not  the  lower  orders  have  their  Bull  i"  ia  a  disposition  common  to  our  uatura 
— If  I  were  to  say, "  The  people  in  St  — so  long  bi  we  will  only  give  nature 
James's  blow  their  nosM,  why  should  her  fair  play — to  spare  those  objeeta 
not  the  people  in  St  Giles's  set  their  with  which  we  are  familiar,  and  uioae 
houses  on  fire  ?"  would  not  my  propo-  which  lie,  confessedlr,  at  our  mercy, 
silion,  bating  the  alliteration,  be  just  A  gentletnan  may  follow  his  pheasant 
a*  logical  as  that  of  Mr  Windham?  in  thefleld.but  what  would  be  said  oC 
Certainly,  if  it  ia  to  be  contended  that  one  who  had  a  tatte  for  shooting  the 
every  man  has  a  right  to  hit  "  taste,"  same  bird  in  a  poultry-yard  ? — If  m 
both  these  sentences  become  axioms,  partridge  be  wounded,  and  escapes, 
and  we  repeal  the  whole  statute-book  true,  the  bird  suffers ;  but  that  tuffinw 
immediately.  But,  ia  it  worthy  to  talk  ing  forms  no  part  of  the  fowWa  »- 
of  the  "  taste  "  of  the  lower  classes,  in  ttntion.  He  meant  to  kill  his  fltiOB ; 
a  matter  where  that  taste  happens  to  by  accident,  he  has  onlv  wounded  it, 
be  scandalous  lo  decency  and  humani-  and  it  is  left  to  die  probably  in  great 
ty,  when  wc  punish,  by  law,  auy  misery.  But  would  there  be  no  dif- 
"  taste  "  they  may  feel  for  the  act  of  ference  between  this  chance,  and  Ilia 
carrying  a  gun — shoot  them  if  they  going  out  daily  to  wound  birds  for 
have  a  "  taste  "  for  walking  through  a  sport,  or  to  roait  them  alive  (having 
park  or  a  plantation — and  even  make  taken  them)  for  a  wa^er,  before  n  slow 
their  "  taste"  forwashing  their  bodies  fire? — If  thedisUnction  between  these 
in  the  main  ocean  corrigible,  by  an  ac-  two  acts  be  no  more  than  imaginary, 
tion  of  trespass  from  tile  lord  of  the  then  half  the  distiDCtioDSWe  act  upon 
manor,  who  has  a  right  of  aoil  in  the  daily  are  little  else ;  and  yet  thev  are 
barren  sand,  between  high  and  low  very  valuable  distinction*,  ami  we 
water-mark,  over  which  they  pais  ?        should  be  much  worse  off  than  we  are 

Ifl  question  the  risht  of  anyman,--  if  we  went  to  work  without  them. 
anditisapoiot  on  wnich  Iwdl  bavea  The  old  woman  who  set*  a  "killing 
word  again  before  I  conclude, — to  an-  trap"  tocatch  hermice,  lestsheahould 
awer  Mr  Martin's  hill  by  a  sweeping  be  tempted  to  liberate  them  after  ha- 
diarge  of  cruelty  and  stupidity  against  viiw  taken  them  alive,  cooipaMes  pre, 
the  whole  workmg  popuWim  of  the    dielj  tlwuiBftcnd.V«»VB  wGba  vin 
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luiction  of  the  mice  irconoemed)  with 
the  un  whipped  urchin  who  woaldmake 
a  gik  of  drowning  them  in  a  peil  of 
witer ;  hut  the  feeling  under  which 
the  M  woman  acttj  has  conduced  to 
the  hringing  ap  that  urchin  to  years 
flf  mischief ;  and  the  feeling  under 
whieh  he  acts,  (unless  repressed  hy 
eMtigation,)  is  hy  no  means  an  un« 
hhely  one  to  conduct  him  to  tlie  gal- 
lows. 

And  the  propensity,  let  it  he  oh- 
tOTod,  is  quite  tut  generis,  which  leads 
to  these  inflictions  of  premeditated 
torture  upon  living  animals.  Crowds 
mn  to  witness  an  execution ;  but  they 
•re  only  spectators  of  the  horrible 
loene,  not  contrivers  of,  or  contribu- 
tors to  it.  There  is  hardly  a  man 
whose  vulgar  curiosity  has  brought 
him  four  or  five  miles  to  see  how  his 
lielloW-creaturo  can  die^  (for  this  is 
the  true  foundation  of  the  impulse,) 
who  would  not  go  back  nine  times  in 
ten  with  the  loss  of  the  spectacle^  if 
the  granting  a  reprieve  depended  up- 
on himself? 

It  is  a  totally  different  taste  and  ap- 
petite by  which  those  individuals  roust 
oe  guided,  who  pay  their  money,  ex- 
pressly, to  purchase  the  protracted 
agony  of  a  helpless,  and  unoffending 
creature. 

Mr  Martin's  story  of  the  French 
surgeon,  Dr  jMagendic — I  hope  that 
some  part  of  Mr  Martin's  statements 
as  to  that  affair  were  incorrect.  It 
casts  heavy  imputation  upon  Dr  Ma- 
gendie— one  which  he  should  by  all 
means  contradict  or  explain  away,  if 
he  can  do  so ;  and  one  which  the  let- 
ter of  Dr  Shiel  has  by  no  means  (in 
my  view)  entirely  got  rid  of.  For,  if 
there  be  a  latitude  to  be  allowed,  so 
there  must  be  a  limit  set,  to  the  rights 
of  philosophical  research.  A  man 
who  should  feel  very  decidedly,  and 
very  sincerely,  that  some  new  and  im- 
portant ])rinciple  in  science  would  be 
developed  by  the  experiment  attribu- 
ted to  Dr  Magcndic — such  a  man 
might  be  justified  in  executing  it, 

i though,  even  then,  I  doubt  whether 
could  moke  that  man  my  fHend;) 
but  if  there  were  any  good  reason  to 
believe  that  a  view  to  profit,  or  to  no- 
toriety, had  contributed  to  the  com- 
mission of  the  act,  I  confess  I  should 
•ay  that  both  the  individual  who  per- 
formed, and  the  spectators  who  pei^- 
mitted  it,  would  deserve  little  better 
ihMii  to  be  excluded  irom  honest  ao* 
dctjr  for  ever. 


And,  to  the  displays  of  "  animal 
flffbdng,"  against  which  Mr  Martin's 
bul  is  directed,  there  is  this  espedal 
circumstance  of  objection,   that  the 
spirit  of  cruehy,  in  which  they  begin,  u 
aggravated  a  hundred  fold,  nay,  often 
to  a  height  scarcely  credible,  by  the 
lust  of  gambling,  and  the  spirit  of  pe- 
cuniary gain.     It  is  not  possible  to 
imagine  a  snectacle  during  which  dl 
the  damnable  passions  of  the  human 
heart  are  called  into  more  venomous 
activity,  than  during  one  of  these  '*  pit 
matches,"  as  they  are  called     lay,  ftr 
instance,  between  two  bull-dqg»--a( 
which,  from  two  to  three  hundred 
persons,  of  all  classes,  will  aasemblc 
to  deprave  themselves.    Of  ooorse  we 
may  take  it  for  srantod— sudi  a  con- 
test lasts,  not  only  until  all  ch^Doe  of 
victory,  but  all  possibility  of  it  on  one 
side,  IS  physically  at  an  end.     While 
there  is  life  there  is  hope;  twenty 
guineas  are  depending;  and,  there- 
fore, until  the  failing  combatant  is 
motionless,  we  must  not  talk  about 
cessation.  But  the  thing  goes  heyimd 
this.    There  is  a  ceremony  very  fa- 
miliar to  cock-flghters,  called  '^  pound- 
ing"— which  signifies  the  laying,  or 
taking,  heavy  odds  upon  any  impro- 
bable event   When  the  losing  bira  is 
beaten,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
ffiinK?,  ten  to  one  may  still  be  betted 
tliat  he  cannot  possibly  win  ;  and,  alter 
that,  we  go  on  ad  internecionem,  until 
one  fowl  or  the  other  is  entirely  de- 
stroyed.   The  dog-flghters,  in  liope 
of  clearing  one  bet  by  another,  fre- 
quently resort  to  a  "  hedge"  of  this 
same  description.    I  happened  once  to 
witness  an  instance,  where  two  dogs 
of  great  power  and  courage  had  be«i 
matched  against  each  other.   The  ani- 
mal that  lost,  in  this  case,  failed  from 
want  of  teeth,  which  had  beeii  destroy- 
ed by  age  and  previous  combats.  After 
the  fight  had  lasted  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  and  when  he  was  lying  quite 
defenceless  in  the  ring,  a  butcher  call- 
ed out  to  "  take  him  away."-—"  He'll 
be  killed  in  another  three  minutes." 
— "  Five  to  two  he  is  not  killed  in 
fifteen,"  was  the  proprietor  of  the  ani- 
mal's reply.    The  bet  was  accepted, 
and  the  issue  tried.    The  beaten  dog, 
lying  on  his  back,  and  quite  unable  to 
move,  was  delibmtely  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  victor ;  the  oiuy  difficulty  to 
winning  the  wager,  arising  from  the 
uhwillingness  of  the  latter  to  attack 
his  foe  after  he  entirely  ceased  to  make 
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It  ia  too  "  liberil"  an  w^ment,  bean  ind  badger*.  Whr  abould  • 
(Then  aceam  of  equal  atrocity  with  mui  of  fortune  affinn,  that  the  ear- 
thii  an  occurring  every  day,  to  tell  penter  who  worka  in  hit  houae  i«  in- 
me,  th«t,  in  the  common  coune  of  life,  capable  of  any  other  eujoymenta  than 
our  cmehiei  are  eternal.  I  deaire  onlv  thow  which  are  coarie  and  unintellec- 
to  do  by  one  vicioui  practice  that  which  tual ;  and  what  public  divenioot  have 
i«  already  done  by  a  hundred  other*;  the  higher  orders  in  England  froni 
we  know  that  we  cannot  eradicate,  which  the  lower  ordera  are  abut  out, 
but  we  will  not  allow  the  inakitiR  a  or  into  which  they  do  not  fully  en- 
trade,  or  a  matter  of  public  exhibi-  ter  ?  As  regarda  the  question  of  taate, 
lion,  of  them.  Who  ia  tliere,  when  he  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  are 
Totet  for  shutting  up  a  gaming-house,  read  as  eagi^rly  in  garrets  aa  in  dnw- 
that  imagines  he  can  thereby  get  rid  ing-rooms — at  much  thumbed  by  the 
of  gaming  7  But  he  discountenancos  meanest  artisans,  at  dogs-eared  by  the 
the  practice,  neTerthelesa,  and  re-  finest  ladies  of  London.  At  r^ards 
inovestheresdytetnptation  toit.  What  the  question  of  cost,  these  bear-balt- 
a  fact  it  is,  that  we  abould  appre-  ingeniercBinntents  which  are  charged 
hend  a  set  of  men  at  vograntt  who  upon  the  lower  orders,  (but  to  whtdi 
exhibited  a  comedy  in  a  shed,  or  a  I  doubt  if  they  are  much  more  deeply 
back  kitchen;  but  that  the  public  mo~  giren  than  their  bettett,]  are  among 
rala  are  held  perfectly  secure,  so  long  the  most  expensive,  in  the  way  of 
at  tliey  confine  ihemtelvea  to  the  im-  poblic  exhibition,  of  any  which  the 
paling  cats  upon  the  spits,  or  red-hot  town  affords.  The  people  who  fill  the 
pokeia  J  galleries  at  Covent-Garden  andDrury- 
I  baTC  alreadjr  observed,  that  peo-  Lane  theatres,  sre  aa  well  entertained, 
pie  feel  something  surprised  at  the  (and  very  nearly  as  well  accommoda- 
quarter  front  which  the  successful  op-  ted,)  for  their  shilling,  at  those  who 
position  to  Mr  Martin's  bill — that  is  to  pay  seven  shillingG  to  go  into  the 
theprineipleofit — has  proceeded;  and  boxes.  Nine  in  ten  of  the  public  ex- 
ihe  more  so  on  account  of  some  inti-  hibttions  of  London  ore  to  be  seen  for 
matiooB  which  have  lately  come  from  the  payment  of  a  shilling;  four  in 
pretty  nearly  the  same  authority  upon  five  of  them — all  the  theatres,  except 
the  subject  of  Tiriie-fighting.  Formy-  the  Italian  Opera-HouEc — areaccos^ 
self,  I  think  (always  under  correction)  blc  for  the  cost  of  tixpence ;  while 
that  the  peculiar  hardihood  for  which  bom  eighteenpence  to  three  shlUinga 
the  English  are  distinguished,  does  is  the  common  fee  for  looking  at  two 
ariae,  in  great  measure,  out  of  their  knaves  in  the  t'ivea-Court,  who  gather 
early  taste  for  boxlug^a  taste  which  halfpence  and  aSect  to  bruise  one  ano- 
theK  prize-contests  probably  coutri-  ther;  or  for  setting  a  terrier  on  to 
bute  something  to  tbe  fettering  and  worry  a  miserable  ape  in  a  cellar,  k^t 
keeping  up  ;  but,  under  anv  drcum.  by  some  returned  tranniort  of  Tottnt- 
ttances,  I  cannot  understand  the  hu-  ham- Court- lload,  or  TotbiU-Fkldi. 
nuuiity  of  being  shocked  at  seeing  two  1  am  at  a  loat  to  concave  hiHr, 
tane  and  sober  men  pommel  each  praetieally,  any  beneficial  ranlt  am 
other,  for  aums  of  money,  until  either  be  expected,  from  accustoming  man  to 
thinks  it  convenient  to  leave  off;  and,  reiist  those  common  feelings  <rf  otir 
the  next  moment,  feelinz  no  Bversion  nature  which  impel  □•  to  relieve  mi- 
lo  witness  and  aaiiat  in  tne  most  abo-  tery,  at  leatt  wherever  it  it  present  to 
minsble  tortures  inflicted  upon  two  ut.  Unlest  humanity  be  a  vice,  and 
unfortunate  quadrupeds,  who  arc  net-  one  which  ^ould  be  got  rid  of,  there 
IheT  intwested  in  tne  result  of  their  it  mischief  in  accustoming  the  corn- 
own  warfare,  nor  even  free  agents  as  mniiity  to  look  lightly,  andatill  tnwe 
to  the  limit  of  its  continuance  !  to  look  as  a  matter  of  entertalnmeat, 
It  it  said,  that  we  mnat  wait  with  upon  pain  and  Gufitring  in  any  shape, 
patience,  and  let  the  eftott  of  cdnea-  I  aak  tor  no  interference  with  privato 
tion  correct  these  errars  whi<h  we  ri^t ;  all  I  wish  to,  to  get  rid  of  die 
aeek  to  curb.  1  think,  losing  at  what  pniflt  which  accniee  ont  of  pvUtc  oc- 
educadon  has  already  done,  that  it  ia  bibition.  I  do  not  say  inuiiih  tM 
gdng  a  little  too  far  to  talk  of  gracing  (unless  aa  common  diaturwn)  ewiy 
the  common  people  of  En^and,  by  two  Uaokgnardi  who  let  thelrdogi  ia 
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of  society  from  making  in  idle  liveli-  to  ill  treatment  of  a  ooadi-lione ;  Imt 

hood,  by  using  the  people  to  diiplays  the  law  baa  passed  upon  that  aii^ject» 

of  bloodished  and  brutality.  and  is  found  to  work  pcEfeetlj  wdL 

For  the  argument,  that,  should  we  In  the  performance  of  the  remaining 

abolish  these  practices,  others  of  equal  duty,  that  of  forbidding,  aa  an  inoen- 

cruelty   will   necessarily  remain,    it  tive  to  low  gamblings  and  a  matter  of 

might  as  justlv  be  said,  because,  in  public  dispky,  the  practiee  erf*  those 

defiance  of  all  law,  there  will  still  be  inhumanities,  which,  in  the  business 

fraudulent    traders,    and  fraudulent  of  life,  we  have  already  taken  atepa  to 

debtors,  we  should  make  no  law  against  check,  no  practical  difficulty   what- 

Imrglary,  or  against  the  public  picking  ver,  I  should  conceive,  could  arise.   I 

ai  pockets.  am  quite  sure  that  the  enactment,  du- 

I  do  look  upon  the  plea,  that  the  ring  twenty  years,  of  such  a  law  as 

lower  classes  of  the  people  are  especi-  Mr  Martin  proposes,  would  render  its 

ally  interested  in  this  question,  as  lit-  continuance  after  that  time  entirely 

tie  else  than  an  insult  to  the  persons  unnecersary.    The  people  need  only 

whom  it  professes  to  support.     The  get  out  of  the  habit  of  ill-treating 

lower  classes  in  any  country,  and  at  even  brutes,  to  feel  very  speedily  the 

any  period,  would  be  moraUy  degra-  cruel  injustice  and  impropriety  of  it. 

ded  oy  the  acceptance  of  such  a  boon  Such  a  change  might  be  accomplished, 

as  is  offered  to  them ;  and  I  am  strong-  without  the  slightest  loss  or  inconve- 

ly  of  opinion,  that  the  great  proper-  nience  arising  to  any  living  creature* 

tion  of  those  of  England  need  only  see  And  the  attainment  of  it  would,  I  be- 

the  gift  in  its  proper  light  to  have  as  lieve,  go  very  far  to  rid  the  tempers  of 

little  desire  for  it  as  they  have  ncces-  the  people  b^  degrees  of  that  touch  of 

sity.  ferocity,  which  is  one  of  the  few  ble- 

Of  Mr  Martin's  plan,  taken  in  its  mishes  that,  compared  with  the  ha« 

full  extent,  the  difficult  part  is  al-  bits  of  our  neighbours,  have  too  long 

ready  accomplished.  It  did  seem  to  be  sullied  the  English  character, 
a  nice  question  what  should  amount  Titus. 
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To  Mahchi  Mullion,  Esq.  M.D.  F,ILS.  Sec.  of  C.  North,  Esq.  E.B.M. 

My  DE4R  Doctor,  doubt  it  must  require  some  bribe  to 
I  AM  pretty  certain  that  the  West-  have  Jerry  Bentham's  writings  insert- 
minster  Reriew  will  not  do ;  and  I  ed  any  wnere  ;  he  used  to  pay  the 
confess  I  am  rather  sorry  for  it.  I  Morning  Chronicle  sometimes  to  let 
have  done  my  best  to  gain  for  it  noto-  him  jargonize  in  their  columns ;  and 
riety,  by  writing;  as  much  about  it  as  it  must  be  only  fair  to  Bowring,  that 
I  ponibly  can,  but  I  fear  in  vain.  It  he  should  get  some  additional  fee  for 
sws  wretchedlv.  But  that  old  Ben-  putting  Jerry's  language  into  English, 
tham.  Mill,  and  one  or  two  others,  pay  A  page  of  Benthamic  would  ruin  the 
the  deficit,  Baldwin  would  not  publ*  Review ;  and  therefore  Bowring,  be* 
lish  it  another  day.  It  is  now  a  Re-  ing  translator-general  of  all  horrible 
view,  supported,  hke  other  charitable  and  unheard-of  dialects,  is  properly 
or  uncharitable  institutions,  by  volun-  selected  to  do  the  Jeremiads  into  a 
tary  subscription.  How  long  this  will  readable  tongue.  He  succeeds  tolera* 
)ast«  is  more  than  I  can  say ;  not  know-  hly  well.  We  can  see  the  ferocity  and 
ing  how  far  the  rage  of  proselytising  insolence  of  the  old  Jaoobin  ezprened 
iBay  carry  the  pursers  of  the  concern,  in  a  clear  and  intelligible  style. 
One  of  their  reviewers  made  a  most  You  may  ask  why  I  am  sorry  that 
jidminble  observation  some  numbers  a  Review,  f<v  the  principles  of  which 
ago>  that,  in  periodical  literature,  every  I  must  have  so  thorough  a  detestation, 
unpaid  ecmtribntor  is  an  ass.  How  should  be  unsuccessfm.  For  this  rea- 
ihnoe  doable  an  aas,  then,  must  that  son,  then.— I  acknowledge  no  system 
eontributor  be,  who  is  not  only  unpaid,  of  governing  the  country— of  directing 
>i^oiilofpo«^byhisartides!  No  its  eoerfbi— of  guiding  its  population 
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being  sound  and  pure — ^but  this 
one.  I  disclaim  every  system,  no  mat- 
ter how  plausibly  devised,  or  by  what 
men  of  talent  supported,  whicn  does 
not  recognize  the  perfect  safety  of  the 
monarchical  principle,  as  denned  at 
the  Revolution  of  168B  ;  or,  better 
still,  by  the  constant  working  of  go- 
vernment ever  since — the  firm  acknow- 
ledgment of  an  aristocratical  body  to 
poise  the  democratic  branch  of  the  con- 
stitution— and  the  establishment  of  a 
regular  church.  You,  who  know  me, 
will  not  for  a  moment  imagine,  that 
because  I  do  not  add  to  these  bases  of 
government  a  proviso  for  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  in  the  House  of 
Commons — a  perfectly  upright,  and 
rigidly  impartial  system  of  judicature 
^-and  a  code  of  lavvs,  equal  in  protec- 
tion to  all — that  I  mean  to  exclude 
these  important  branches  from  my 
beau  ideal  of  a  government  for  Eng- 
land. Far  from  it,  indeed.  If  a  ter- 
rible day  should  come,  in  which  the 
prince  on  the  throne  should  dare  to  in- 
vade these  our  rights,  my  side  should 
be  chosen — ^my  feeble  efforts  added  to 
those  who  would  vote  the  throne  va- 
cant, and  endeavour  to  fill  it  by  a  mo- 
narch who  would  better  know  the  du- 
ties of  his  high  office.  I  have  not  set 
them  down  here  explicitly,  because  the 
part^  whose  opinions  I  am  now  dis- 
cussmg,  do  Jiot  difier  with  mc  in  these 
particulars.  The  only  quarrel  we 
should  have,  would  be  about  the  King, 
tlie  Lords,  and  the  Church.  Now^ 
Doctor,  holding  these  institutions  as 
integral  parts  of  our  system,  firmly 
believing  them  of  vital  importance  to 
the  happiness  and  good  government  of 
the  nation,  and  knowing,  from  expe- 
rience, that  any  attempt  to  overthrow 
them  would  open  a  scene  of  blood, 

e under,  and  misery  of  all  kinds — I 
ok  on  every  one  who  wages  war 
against  tliem  as  an  enemy  to  his  coun- 
try, or  one  who  would  seek  his  own 
personal  aggrandizement,  or  follow  out 
nis  own  |>eculiar  views  of  politics, 
without  any  regard  to  consequences. 
These  enemies  are  of  two  kinds — (I 
pass  the  minor  subdivisions) — the 
Whigs  and  the  Radicals.  The  latter 
party  has,  within  these  few  years,  lost 
their  greatest  support  in  losing  the 
mobb  Plenty— (wnieh  we,  whoknow 
what  has  been  taught  bj  all  the  re- 
cords of  history,  always  said,  in  contra- 
diction to  the  flimsy  and  raw  school  of 


the  mock  science  of  Polittod  Economy, 
must  follow  peace^ — ^has  arriv^  at  the 
time  when  we  said  it  would  arrive— 
the  accidental  fillip  which  the  cause  of 
Radicalism  got  by  the  assistance  of  the 
unfortunate  Queen,  has  passed  away 
with  that  unhappy  lady  s  life— and 
John  Bull  is  content.  Having,  there- 
fore, lost  the  brute  strength  which 
buoyed  them  up,  they  have  now  inva* 
ded  with  rude  root  the  fields  of  litera- 
ture, which,  while  they  had  the  voices 
of  the  midtitude  in  their  favour,  they 
contemptuously  had  left  to  the  Whigs. 
Here,  then,  we  literary  Tories  can  meet 
them — this  is  an  arena  in  which  we 
can  contend  without  being  liable  to  be 
refuted  by  the  knock-down  argument 
of  a  brick-bat. 

This  is  one  reason  why  I  wish  to  see 
such  Reviews  as  the  Westminster ;  the 
other  is,  that,  hating  the  Radices 
much,  I  hate  the  Whigs  more.  You 
will  not  ask  me  why ;  but  if  you  print 
my  letter,  others  may  inquire.  Briefly, 
then,  the  Whigs  have  some  remains  of 
power  in  their  hands — the  Radicala 
nave  none.  The  Whi^,  carrying  a 
mask  of  afiection  for  institutions  which 
thev  hate  with  a  rabid  ferocity,  may, 
under  this  mask,  impose  on  those 
whom  the  undisguised  hatred  of  the 
Radicals  could  not  deceive;  for  in- 
stance, there  are  few  who  would  not 
recoil  from  the  ravings  of  the  brute 
who  reviewed  Washington  Irving'a 
Tales  of  a  Traveller,  while  many 
would  smile  over  the  same  infamiea 
vented  by  the  smirking  and  namby- 
pamby  mouth  of  Jeffrey ;  and  lastly, 
we  can  see  what  the  Radicals  aim  at, 
whUe  the  designs  of  the  Whigs  are 
muffled  under  doaks,  impenetrable  to 
the  eyes  of  those  whose  optics  have  not 
been  rendered  acute  by  long  observa- 
tion. 

Moved  by  these  considerations,  I 
grieve  that  the  Radical  organ  Is  not. 
prospering ;  and  am  sorry  to  see  it  not 
able  to  meet  that  worn-out  concern,  the 
Edinburgh,  in  the  market.  It  would 
give  me  sincere  pleasure  to  see  Blue 
and  Yellow  prostrated  by  its  bloodier 
colleague.  Wherever  the  Westminster 
men  have  taken  Jefirey's  little  people 
in  hand,  thev  have  crushed  them  with 
a  fillip.  So  ur  as  writing  is  concerned, 
the  Westminster  is  infinitely,  beyrnid 
all  compare,  superior.  As  to  what  Uie 
people  of  that  class  call  reasoning,  it 
transcends  them  b^]  %  \3cinraawMl  ^k^^ 
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greei.  Compare,  for  laBUnoey  the  the  interett  of  the  Review,  mark  the 
fine  jaduiiuipef  airy,  jaunty,  trashy,  time  at  which  they  have  choaen  to 
puppy  article  of  Tom  Macauly  on  the  publish  it  Juat  when  miniaten  had 
West  Indies,  in  the  last  Edinburgh,  found  it  consistent  with  the  inteicrt 
with  any  of  the  straight-forward,  cool-  of  the  country  to  make  changea  in  the 
headed,  and,  I  must  add,  cold-hearted  management  of  certain  parte  of  ooraf- 
diatribes  of  James  Mill ;  or  match  poor  fiiini,  which  it  would  before  have  been 
little  Jeffirey,  prating  and  gabbling  inexpedient  to  attempt,  then  riae  up 
away,  saying  nothing  at  all,  in  thirty  these  men  to  recommend  them,  after 
pages  of  close  printing,  with  the  death-  they  have  been  done.  For  example,  in 
dealing  periods  of  nis  reviewer  in  the  article  on  the  Libel  Lawa,  whidi 
the  Westminster ;  or,  in  short,  com-  opens  this  number  of  the  Weatmin- 
pare  any  two  articles  together,  and  you  ster,  great  stress  is  laid  on  packed  Spe- 
will  see  just  the  difference  that  exists  cial  Juries.  Now,  that  they  were  so 
between  a  cur  and  a  buU-dog — animals  packed,  is  false — a  direct,  open  ftbe- 
e^ually  disagreeable,  and  equally  de-  nood ;  or,  at  best,  a  mere  dream  of  the 
airous  to  hurt  and  offend,  but  differing  diseased  brain  o^  old  Bentluim.  WeO, 
most  materially  in  their  powers  of  do-  sir,  in  the  meantime  Mr  Peel,  to  put 
ing  either.  down  tlie  possibility  of  even  this  pal- 
As  I  wish,  therefore,  for  the  longc-  try  objection,  had  preaented  to  the 
vity  of  the  Westminster,  I  shall  give  it  House  of  Commons  a  bill,  by  which 
a  tew  gentle  hints  as  to  the  causes  of  all  possible  chance  of  pacldng  ia  pi«* 
its  acknowledged  want  of  success,  vented  for  ever ;  and  the  upright  le- 
Firat,  then,  it  is  too  full  of  politics —  viewer  is  obliged  to  put  in  a  fly4flaf, 
too  prosy — to  be  generally  readable,  to  say  that 

Wehave  politics  enough  in  every  news-  c*  since  our  artide  on  the  I^iw  of  libd 

paper.  We  have  them  served  up  hot-  was  printed  off,  Air  Peel  has  come  tanmi 

and-hot  in  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  with  his  new  measure  cooccming  Special 

Commons — we  find  them  the  staple  Juries.  HighmsouropiiuoDof  thepreseat 

commodity  of  every  debating  club  in  ministers  had  previously  been,  this  mea- 

the  empire ;  and  though  custom  haa  ^^^  '^^  >^  f"  higher.    Their  anmner. 

nndered  it  necesaary  that  every  perio-  ^^  reforma,  though  of  the  greatest  cob. 

dical  should  take  a  aide,  and,  in  con-  *^/»5    imporunce  to  the  commnnity.  ia. 

^.^.^.^^^  ..An*  »M^  *\*^w*  «;«^  ..«  •  •««  volvea  no  aacrmee  to  themselves :  as  ^aa 

'^T^  ^            -^      W^      •!   ,  t"«J«  »  concerned,  the  intetm  rf  nto 

"     u   2^.'*'  Pnnwplf .  "  « .q"'"  ♦«><>  and  fliat  of  the  community^  the  ^ 

ranch  that  such  manifestos  should  oc-    —  j  • *-     »^ •«•     -  ^^ 


rary  papers  of  any  oonaequcnoe,  and  tory^—a  government  voluntarily  giving  ip 

therefore  has  no  name  in  our  lltera-  power,  which  (in  spite  of  the  aaaertions  «f 

ture.     It  haa  hardly  condescended  to  *he  ignorant  and  the  interested)  mw  cxcr- 

give  us  even  patm/ar  science.    Now  f^*^\  '5^,;*^  ^^  ^^y^  ™<^  eflkiently 

this  is  a  moat  mjudidoua  line  of  act-  «tcrci»cd. 

•ing.  Is  not  this  puffing  of  ministera  ad- 
Suppose  we  analyze  the  Number  be-  mirable  ?— -Pass  we  the  laat  aaaertioo 
fore  ua.  We  have  the  Law  of  Libel-^  —I  am  one  of  the  ignorant  and  inte- 
Schkgd'a  Political  Opinione-^the  State  rested,  who  deny  the  packing  altoge- 
of  Italy — Exportation  of  Machinery—  ther ;  but  do  not  pass  by  this  fine  eat- 
ihe  Com  Laws !  f  I  !*— Prison  Disci-  ing  of  words,  this  absolute  grovelling 
pUne — ^Emigration— and  the  Quaran-  before  ministera,  from  the  author  of  an 
tine  Lawa---all  politics,  with  the  ex-  article,  who,  some  sheets  before,  had 
ception  of  the  laat,  which  is  mixed  with  been  insinuating  against  them  all  man- 
medical  and  scientiflc  consideratiMis.  ner  of  corruption,  in  fkct,  and  tyranny 
Widi  these  the  bill  of  fsre  is  made  up  still  wone,  in  inclination, 
by  a  paper  on  magnetism,  much  more  Aa  to  the  Libel  argument,  aa  I  have 
in  place  in  a  scientific  jounial,  as  Brew-  often  said,  I  agree  (on  quite  difoent 
ater'a ;  and  one  literary  paper — a  dull  grounda,  however)  with  tho  Radicals, 
review  of  a  stupid  book  about  Kem-  I  hate  Libel  actions.  They  faaruig  the 
ble,  which  nobody  haa  read  or  cares  obacurc  into  notice ;  they  mve  a  fidae 
about.  Is  this  attractive  to  anybody  ?  value  to  potty  reaaoning ;  mey  invest 
As  if  this  were  not  enough  U>  damn  aooracudx^  "mih.  the  character  of  mar- 
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tvn ;  and  ue  a  (ort  of  Lacit  confcuion  cmilicd  boicatli  iht  oppnaiT*  powir  af 
llMt  we  cannot  put  thtMe  fcllom  down  *"  Antoeniieal  Oligwchy,  by  whoin,  mU 
b*  any  ■TgoineDts  but  those  of  pOTTer.  lewwely  indiadiTMiudly,  ererywirtof  ta. 
I  hope  I  sball  never  liear  of  another  JMiiMandiymmjwne  praniudnihim. 
-r  ojEwu  again«[  any  of  the  people  of    »"?*'?■  Th"  P^  pcw««d  no  repxMn. 

L-'tl ^"i  _.  ____t  ..  1.    .    t,    '.  (■lion  and  no  frndoin;   lb«r  personal  K. 

■ctioDs,  ipeech,  tinl'aif^,  and 
prea,  wtre  undn  complete  ratrunt:,  and 
ilieifitem  of  pelt;  dornealic  tipUmage  (hat 
went  forvanj,  made  ihem  even  more  intn. 
lerablo  than  could  have  been  the  tyiaiinT 
of  mightier  paveri.  '  The  (icnoeac  ilaa  fa 
now  free  and  tttpecled  ererprhcte  t  wnJe 


the  preM.  Let  luch  folk  ai  PrrfeMor  ,„,„  ,,  ., 
L«fie  appeal  to  twelve  KJinhurgh  ^'  '^ 
•hopkeep«ri,   and  a  wise  old  jodge,  ' 

to  prove  hiB  knowledge  of  orienUl  lan- 
gnaget,  when  not  one  of  judge,  jury, 
or  icarcely  witnemei,  knew  a  letter  of 
the  tongue  they  were  engaged  about ; 
bat  do  not  let  lu  commit  the  uhsurditj 
of  aaaguing  the  defence  of  all  our  eon- 
Stitntional  principles  to  the  itray  ver- 
dict of  any  twelve  honeat  and  dnnder- 
pated  individuals  who  may  be  picked 
up  in  Westminater.  We  ate  on  firmer 
ground,  I  flatter  myEelf. 


Dot  don  to  low  si^t  of  dieir  native  ibona, 
except  in  vell-vmcd  vmels,  fbr  (tat  tt 
bans  taken  by  the  JJubary  oonaiia,  and 
earned  la  Aljfina  and  Tunis,  then  to  ODd 
''    '    days  in  slavery  and  deq>aii."' 


ipite,  in  the  Review  before  us. 
Article  III.~-Tfae  Alagnet  i 


^  .       , _, Nay,  more — even  the  great  Napo- 

AsforSchlegel,  Idonotkoowmuch  leon,  wbois  the  god  of  the  idolatry  of 

about  him.     Hit  lecture*  are  clever,  ^IieK  consistent  reasonen,   doea  not 

and  cleverly  translated  ;  but  he  does  come  in  for  more   direct  panegyric, 

not  appear  to  be  a  man  whoae  opinions  Under  this  able  chief, 

will  have  much  influence  out  of  Ger-  ■*  With  mpeet  to  dvil  juuiec  and  poU. 

many,  or  even  in  it.     There  ia  some  ey,  ■llcDmnietciwatpte4iilNtcd,a>aeriine 

'  le  Jacobinical  puniihsble  widi  death.  Trade  was  coose. 
<|nenllj  at  a  aland.  Artiiana  wveruinHl. 
The  natural  produce  of  the  Nil  rotted,  ne- 
glected and  unuKd.    By  tbe  Milan  decree 

be  dnerlT  nd  idraUacitlV ^n^l^  "'  "^'T  I'""  '»«•  *■'  !!»■-■  ■"!- 

r__    .  ■!      -  ,              ,    .J,^^     9  tnas  of  iniutliee  and  oiinreMian,  all  Ena- 

for  anything  I  know ;  bu   I  imagine  u.h  g^  {m,orUd  at,n,o:ti,ntptrtcl, 

the  miJtitude  of  review-iuje«  wiU  ^^ta  Ihrlr  Imjmticlton  had  *«■  iin/W, 

'"J*  1  ""■  were  Nnuntiatcd.    The  warehouKa  and 

The  next  article,  on  Italy,  iiwnlten  ahopa  of  the  merchanu  and  •hopkenen 

in  a  very  pupp^  atvle  indenl.   It  ought  were  rifled  of  the  goedi  they  had  lawftdly 

to  have  been  tn  the  Edinburfth ;  but  imported,  and  honeaily  paid  fbr ;  and  vith- 

it  consoles  me  to  think  that  it  quite  »it  "S  eompttuation  to  ibe  ownen,  who 

knocks  up  all  the  fine  reaaonera,  who,  "«"  frequently,  by  the  leiiure  of  their 

Kke  Hobhouse,  Lady  Morgan,   &c.,  stoek.  reduced  in  one  day  from  competence 

sigh  over  the  oppressions  suifered  by  V"^  *>"■*"  '"^"".'l' '?  "^8^"*  '""•• 

iSlv     .nfl   nii™  ttin   linlu    *ll;.«u  diey  ""^  P"™  '"  ■'"  market-place  and 

Italy,  and  curse  the  Holy  Alliance  ^„^^  ^„/„,i,  ^^   ,^  f^^,,,  p 

for  not  restoring  those  admirable  go-  ^^^  ^iber  1   BIcn  wenTaner-ard.  publiely 

Ternments  which  formerly  prevailed  „eciHed  for  importing  a  few  bJe.  of  Ea/ 

to  the  garden  of  Europe.     Hear  our  ii,h  good-,  or  "holding  cotTe.pondcno<  if 

RadicalcommentingonViesscniacle-  «ny  kind  with  England.    With  reaped  to 

VCr  book.  freedom  of  thought  and  diacuuion,    it  is 

"  Under  the  anciml  republic  of  Genoa,  well  known  that  the  press  was  under  the 

the  Patrieianii  seem  lo  have  exereiMd  the  moil  complete  bondage,  reduced  to  a  mere 

most  uncontrolled  oppreuion  over  the  in-  engine  of  deapolinn  ;  the  rcstrtcdunt  upon 

ferior  classei.  In  suits  at  law,  fbr  iniiDiice,  willing  were  carried  to  the  mo*l  Kvere, 

■  s  common  citizen  had  no  chance  againit  and  often  ridiculous  height,  ao  that  ihe 

a  nobleman,  ibr,  although  the  courli  might  most  hsrmlcM,  nay,  sometimes  tbe  moil 

condemn  ihe  latter,  he  wu  generally  able  sdulaloryremarks,drew  down  vengeance  OD 

lo  bid  dLfiancc  to  the  law.'     In  proof  of  the  unwary  head  of  the  luckless  •eribtdO'. 

diia  he  relates  a  most  horrible,  snd,  we  Mr  Viesseux  givca  on  ■muting  inataoee  of 

would  fain  liopc,  impossible  story,   of  a  thia: — 

bailiS'  serving  a  writ  fur  debt  upon  a  Oe-  " '  The  editor  of  a  weekly  journal  of 

nocse  nobleman,  who  immediately  seind  Blilan,  called  "  II  Corriero  delle  Dame," 

the  unfortunate  ofiicer,  and  baked  him  alive  whidi  was  chiefly  fiDed  with  accounts  of 

In  a  heated  oven.    The  name  of  republic  Ihe  fashions,  and  nth  luht  poetical  eiTu- 

ai^liad  lo  the  ancient  governments  of  Oa>  alons,  ^ving  also  a  brier  tnmmaiy  of  Ihe 

MS,  Venice,  Lucca,  and  the  otiier  Italian  new*  of  the  week,  nUiacted  ftem  ofBelal 

Malsa,  must  not  mislead  us  with  ragsid  to  Joumalt,  hspMned  to  Uwr^^«>«<K'^» 

the  rod  meaning  of  that  Icmk  They  were  numbtn4wva1toViniiKHtft\ '' 
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tinies  of  EtzurU  appear  to  be  arrived  at 
their  maturity.'*  Tbispaa»agewaaihownto 
NapolcoDt  who,  offended  that  his  viewi 
dMuld  be  made  known  before  the  time,  or- 
dered the  editor  to  be  confined  in  a  mad- 
home.  This  was  executed,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate editor  was  very  near  losing  liis  rea- 
■on  in  sober  earnest,  from  the  company 
into  which  he  was  thus  forced.*— -Vol.  I. 
pp.  293,  894. 

*'  Another  ill-fated  scribe,  Gioja,  of  Pia* 
eensa,  although  he  had  previously  written 
a  whole  book  in  praise  of  the  French,  ha- 
ving published  a  little  pamphlet,  laughing 
lU  some  of  the  mimsters,  was  instantly  ba- 


Anide  VI.— The  Corn  Laws  ! ! ! ! 
— Oh^  Ceres,  Ceres !  would  you  wen 
with  your  daughter  Proserpine ! 

Next  enters  Jeremiah  himself,  in 
mrcpria  persona,  mounted  on  his  own 
nobby — prison  discipline.  Jerry  in- 
yental  a  roundabout,  to  trap  all  sorts 
of  .malefactors,  whom  he  divided  into 
756  species,  or  some  other  equally  ex- 
act and  practical  division.  This  plan 
a  Quarterly  reviewer  demolished,  and 
here  is  the  answer  in  a  review  of  James 
Mills'  article  in  the  Supplement,  con- 
cocted by  the  immortal  commentator 


nisbed  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Lampredl,  a  ^^  Bacon.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  these 
third  journalist,  having  v<»tured  to  make  brethren  in  arms  clawing  one  another. 
Mme  rcmarijs  on  the  *<yfe  of  a  funeral  ora-  j  ^  ^  ^  ^^  ^^en^l  puhlish 
tion,  composed  byone  of  the  counsellors  of  foir.expected  work,  you  wiU  re- 
state, was  summoned  befoie  the  pohce,  se-       .-i  *"!H5  ^^p^j^      a  L  i«^„« ^ 

votdy  reprimanded,  and  ordered  never,  on  ^«5  ^'  yourself,  and  pronounce  me 
any  account,  to  presume  to  criticize  the 
compositions  of  any  member  of  govern- 
ment. The  indignant  writer  immediately 
left  the  kingdom.  But  it  would  fill  vo- 
lumes to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  gi- 
gantic, yet  minute  tyranny,  of  the  iron  rule 
of  the  French  over  Italy.  Beneath  a  des- 
potic and  military  law ;  a  band  of  slaves, 
wludi  drained  the  country  of  its  wealth  to 
support  foreign  wars ;  a  conscription,  which 
tore  fathers,  and  husbands,  and  sons,  from 
the  bosoms  of  their  families,  to  perish  in 
distant  lands ;  a  domesdc  dominion  of  fo- 
reigners, ignorant  of  their  language,  their 
laws,  their  customs,  and  their  prejudices ; 


'^  the  distinguished  author  of  the  Let- 
ters to  Eminent  Literary  Characters," 
as  is  done  here.  A  whole  work  should 
he  written  ^*  On  the  mutual  Puffisry 
of  the  Reviewers — ^its  Scope  and  Ten- 
dency." I  have  abundant  materials 
gathered  for  the  purpose,  and  they 
are  at  your  sendee.  There  is  some 
sense  and  some  nonsense  in  this  ar- 
ticle, but  I  had  rather  extract  the  at- 
tack and  defence  of  Joemiah. 

••  In  1793  or  1794,  Jeremy  Bentliam's 
Panopticon  attractoi  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion. Sir  William  BUkckstone  and  Mr  Eden 


the  Italians  beheld  property  confiscated,  ^^^  interested  themselves  in  the  subject, 

commerce  prohibited,  literature  annihila-  ^^^  ^^^  34  Geo.  3,  c  60,  was  passed ;  un- 
ted,  arts  withering  amid  wide-spreadmg  —    — 

poverty  and  ruin  ;  and  even  their  proudly- 
dierished  treasures  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture transported  to  other  realms,  to  grace 

the  palaces  of  their  masters  !   What  had  ^^jg  Yiim  to  make  prcparationf.  It  can 

they  in  compensatkm  for  these  new  evils  ?  j-  y^  doubted  that  Sir  William  Blacl 

Better  roads,  and  a  stricter  police  !    It  is  .^,1  \r,  v<imi    in  onmino  fnrw>r«1  1 


quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  French 
government  was  liked  by  the  people  of 
Italy.  The  most  determined  and  bloody, 
though  hopeless  resistance  to  it,  was  mani- 
fested from  first  to  last  by  tlie  peasantry. 


der  this  act  fifty-three  acres  in  TothiD 
Fields  were  purchased  for  L.  12,000,  and 
conveyed  to  Mr  Bentham,  and  he  also  re- 
ceived L.2000  from  the  Treasury,  to  ena- 

hard- 

Blackstonc 

and  Mr  Eden,  in  coming  forward  at  this 


time,  thought  they  were  advancing  their 
favourite  design  of  a  penitentiary ;  but,  in 
truth,  the  statues  of  the  19  and  34  Geo. 
3d  were  totally  inconsistent  with  each 
other.  The  Panopticon  was  not  only  not  a 


From  the  Tyrol  to  the  farthest  mountains  penitentiary,  but  iu  principle  was  directly 

of  Calabria,  msurrection,  like  a  hundred-  oppo,cd  to  it.     It  was  fortunate  for  the 

headed  Hydra,  no  sooner  was  put  down  in  country  that  this  also  fell  to  the  ground, 

one  place  than  it  showed  itsdf  in  another."  we  do  not  desire  to  go  out  of  our  way  to 

Yet  the  cruel  and  hard-hearted  tjr-  My  anything  harsh  oi  Mr  Bcniham,  as  the 

rant  who  did  all  this  is  Mr  Hobhouse's  inventor  of  a  prison  system,  and  we  by 

hero,  and  the  lamented  of  Sir  Richard  no  means  intend  to  insinuate  that  he  dealt 

Phillips.  ^th  the  government  on  illiberal  terms; 

Arucle  V. — ^Exportation  of  Machi-  hut  his  scheme  appears  to  us  to  have  been 

nery.    Another  article  too  kte;  for  ^^1^7  visionarv— to  have  been  without 

Huskisson  is  doing,  while  these  gen-  tnT  proper  checks,  or  lasting  securittea- 

Uemenare,a,ivfwh^doesnotThis  SHSiS'S  ^Sd'i:^.^^^^ 


reviewer  favour  us  mdtn  his  opinions 
as  to  the  proprietv  of  suppressing  the 
laws  against  witchcraft^  or  say  some- 
thing smart  against  the  existence  of 
mitred  abhotMf 

5 


dressing  itself  to  the  reformation  of  crimi- 
nals,  upon  principles  unsound  and  unphi- 
losophicaL  If  it  had  been  tried,  it  could 
KOT  HAVE  SUCCEEDED,  and,  in  its  ill. 
vauQooa^  u\«vi  hat«  ruined^  or,  at  least, 
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indelliiitdy  retarded,  the  progreas  of  the 
great  cause  of  Priaon  Improvement.* — P. 
427,  4«8." 

To  this  the  Reviewer  replies  by  wit 
— O  ye  gods — what  wit ! — -but  no  fact 
whatever.  But  Jerry  at  last  loses 
temper^  and  concludes  with  this  pre- 
cious bit. 

"  Thily,  the  situation  of  this  reviewer 
is  most  unfortunate,  much  more  deplo- 
rable even  than  that  in  which  he  suppo- 
sed Mr  Bentham  to  be  placed.  Mr  Bent- 
ham,  divested  of  philosophy,  might  rely 
upon  '  his  own  personal  character,  abili- 
ties, and  responsibility.'  But  the  reviewer, 
alas !  upon  what  can  he  rely  ?  Concern- 
ing his  '  personal  character*  and '  respon- 
sibility,* we  are  entirely  in  the  dark.  As 
to  his  *  abilities,*  if  we  are  to  judge  from 
his  article,  they  will  scarcely  enable  us  to 
dispense  with  '  proper  checks,'  or  *  last- 
ing secivities.'*' 

How  cool  the  patriarcb  is— not  vex- 
ed in  the  least  You  see^  Doctor,  he 
despises  these  fellows. 

Article  VIII. — Emigration — Pretty 
fkir,  but  horridly  prosy.  It  is^  how- 
ever^ well  worth  reading. 

The  ninth  article,  on  Boaden's  Eeni« 
blt^  is  as  dull  and  stupid  as  the  sub- 
ject Author  and  reviewer  are  equally 
good — and  yet  the  latter,  with  that 
strange  perversion  of  instinct  which  we 
often  see  among  the  inferior  animals, 
attacks  the  former.  The  reviewer 
should  forbear ;  remembering  that  that 
poem,  which  commemorates  the  ex- 
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ploits  of  kindred  spirits,  lays  it  down 
as  a  rule, 

"  That  dunce  with  dance  is  barbarous 
civil  war.** 

Of  the  last  article — The  Quarantine 
I^aws — I  am  an  incompetent  judge ; 
but  I  think  it  clever  and  decisive  of 
the  question.  In  this  I  am  glad  to  be 
borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  tha 
Morning  Chronicle,  who  pronounces 
it  an  able  article.  You  may  be  sure. 
Doctor,  that  this* is  an  impartial  testi- 
mony, when  I  tell  you,  that  the  West- 
minster Review  pronounces  that  emi- 
nent print  to  be  ''  a  journal  in  which 
we  have  now  been  long  accustomed  to 
look  for  excellence  of  all  sorU." 

— "  Arcades  ambo 
£t  cantare  pares,  et  resporutere  parati.** 

Finally,  and  to  conclude,  if  the 
Westminster  wishes  to  go  down,  it 
cannot  take  a  better  way  of  accomplish- 
ing its  end  than  by  collecting  such  ar- 
tides  as  these  in  its  last.  Wriy  I  shsll 
be  sorry  for  such  a  consummation,  I 
have  said  already. 

And  here,  farewell— for  now  the  wester- 
ing sun 
Flings  lengthening  shadows  from  yon 

mountain  old ; 
The  tedious  labour  of  my  day  is  done,  ** 
My  voice  is  wearied,  and  my  tale  is  told. 

Yours, 

T.  T. 
Souihside* 


A  FAIR  PLACE  ANI)  PLEASANT. 

A  PAIR  place  and  pleasant,  this  same  world  of  ours ! 
Who  says  there  are  serpents  'mongst  all  the  sweet  flowers  ? 
Who  says  ev'ry  blossom  we  pluck  has  its  thorn  ? 
Pho !  pho !  laugh  those  musty  old  sayings  to  scorn. 

If  you  roam  to  the  Tropics  for  flowers  rich  and  rare. 
No  doubt  there  are  serpents,  and  deadl}r  ones  there ; 
If  none  but  the  Rose  will  content  ve,  'tis  true. 
You  may  get  sundry  scratches,  ana  ugly  ones  too. 

But  prithee,  look  there — Could  a  Serpent  find  room 
In  that  closewoven  moss,  where  those  violets  bloom  ? 
And  reach  me  that  woodbine— You'll  get  it  with  ease- 
Now,  Wiseacre !  where  are  the  thorns,  if  you  please  P 

I  say  there  are  Angels  in  every  spot. 
Though  our  dim  earthly  vision  mscemeth  them  not. 
That  they're  guardians  assign'd  to  the  least  of  us  all. 
By  Him  who  takes  note  if  a  sparrow  but  fall. 

That  they're  aye  flitting  near  us,  around  ua,  above. 

On  missions  of  Jdnduess,  compassion,  and  love— 

Tliat  they're  glad  when  we're  happy,  disturb'd  at  our  tears ; 

Distress'a  at  our  weaknesses,  fkiungs,  and  fears. 

That  they  care  for  the  least  of  onr  innocent  joys. 
Though  we*re  coxen'd  like  childTen>  ivitVi  Xtv^ea  ixA\»^%  \ 
And  can  lead  us  to  bloom-beda,  and  \ove\)  ousa  Um^ 
Where  snake  never  harbour'd.  and  tViom  Ticket  ^gcw . 
VolXVIL  4lL 


No.  XX. 

XPH  A'£N  STMnOSm  KYAIKON  n£FINISSOM£NAaN 
HAEA  KariAAONTA  1CA0HMENON  OINOnOTAZEIN. 

puoc.  op.  ylM. 
[[7%ii  tx  a  distil  by  wise  old  Phoeiflideif 
An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  silly  days  ; 
Meaning,  '^'Tis  aioht  for  good  winebibbing  fkoplx, 
<*  Not  to  let  the  jug  pace  bound  the  boabd  likk  a  cripple  ; 
''But  gaily  to  chat  while  discussing  their  tipple." 
An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  'tis'^ 
And  a  very  Jit  motto  to  put  to  our  Hoctes.^ 

C.  N.  ap,  Atnbr* 

S§derunt,^^'S ORTHf  Tickler,  Mullion,  Odohertt. 

{Time-'Tke  Gloaming.) 

MULLiONy  {singing.) 
Coming  through  the  rye,  poor  body, 

Coming  throueh  the  rye. 
She's  draiglet  a'  her  petticoatic 

Coming  through  the  rye ! 
0  Jenny's  a'  weet,  poor  body, 

Jenny's  seldom  dry. 
She's  draiglet  a'  her  pcttiooatie 

Coming  through  the  rye ! 

Enter  Hogg,  (jinging.) 
Coming  through  the  rye* 

MULLioN  and  hogg,  {first  and  second.) 
Gin  a  body  meet  a  body 

Coming  through  the  rye. 
Gin  a  body  kiss  a  body 
Need  a  body  cry  ? 

CH0RU8--0,  Jenny's  a'  weet^  Ike. 

Gin  a  body  meet  a  body 

Coming  down  the  glen. 
Gin  a  body  kiss  a  body, 

Need  the  warld  ken  ? 

Chorus — O,  Jenny's  a'  weet,  &c. 

HOOO. 

Leese  me  on  y^<-ye're  aye  at  the  auld  wark,  lads. 

NORTH,  {after  a  general  shake.) 
Take  a  chair,  my  good  fellow. — Have  ye  dined? 

HOGG. 

Only  once ;  but  I  think  I  can  make  a  fend  till  supper-time.    Whore's  the 
Bailie? 

MULLIOK. 

I  have  just  been  reading  his  letter  of  a^logy.  He  is  too  busy  to  trust  him. 
self  here  to-night.    The  month  is  adfancing,  you  know. 

BOOO. 

And  a  bonny-like  month  it  has  been.  I  hae  a  month's  mind  to  gie  the  Bai- 
lie a  touzle  when  we  forefflither.  Him  tamed  ane  o'  the  Pluckless  too ! — Oh 
Be/ObatI  What wiU thii mzld ooGM to ^ 
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ODOHS&TY. 

What  do  you  allude  to  ?— I  have  not  seen  £boDy  thete  twO  or  three  dajs  ; 
but  the  last  time  we  met,  he  was  well-mounted^  and  seemed  in  high  feather 
every  way. 

H06O.' 

Muntit ! — Him^  and  a'  the  lave  o'  them^  should  munt  the  creepie  chair,  I 
trow^  for  what  they've  been  doing— Votia'  their  freedom  to  that  li«1lin«lift|cff 
Brougham ! — Dcil  mean  them ! 

TICKLE  a. 

Comcj  I  believe  our  good  fHend  did  as  much  as  a  single  individual  could 
well  do.    But  the  Provost  and  all  were  agreed  about  the  thii^. 

HOGG. 

O^  vera  weel ;  if  he  protested,  that's  another  maiter— I  am  dumb. 

NORTH. 

Heaven  bless  us,  James! — You  rusticals  make  a  wonderful  fuss  among 
yourselves  about  smallish  concerns.  Was  all  this  fiery  face  of  yours  about  giving 
Mr  Brougham  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  ? — VcHi  i  nonsense,  JameiL 

HOGG. 

Nonsense  yoursell,  Mr  Nortli.  It  was  a  black-burning  shame,  it  was : 
and  that  Tse  stand  to,  tho'  ye  should  a'  take  the  ither  fgd'Lr-^AMide.)  There*! 
something  in  the  air,  surely. 

KOKTH. 

Ila,  ha,  ha !  What  a  rumpus  about  nothing ! — ^Brougham  and  the  Bailies ! 
— Ha,  ha,  ha ! — lAdke  your  tumbler,  James.  You'll  come  to  your  wits  by  and 
by. 

HOGOy  {aside,) 
I  think  ye'vc  won  past  yours,  my  cane  J 

MULUOK,  (ojuif.) 
Hush,  James. — North's  quiaxing  all  the  while,  man. 

HOGO. 

I  dinna  understand  some  folk's  ways.  What  gin  ye're  only  just  jeering  at 
me  a'  this  time,  Mr  North  ? 

KORTH. 

Not  just  so  neither,  my  dear.  I  confess,  that  in  one  point  of  view,  I  take 
this  business  in  quite  as  serious  disgust  as  yourself;  but  toe  ludicrous  of  it,  the 
merely  ridiculous,  predominates. 

MULUON. 

Not  over  the  peasant. 

ODOHBRTY. 

As  if  the  sense  of  ridicnle  interfered  in  any  way  with  the  lenae  of  dii^gnit; 

TICKLSa. 

In  me,  for  one,  the  Whigs  have  the  knack  of  exercising  both  of  them  in  most 
harmonious  unison. 

HOGG. 

I  can  laugh  as  weel  as  anybody  at  the  silly  doings  of  harmless  creatures  o' 
ony  species.  But  I  cannot  laugh  at  speeders,  or  vermin,  and  dirt  o'  that  order. 
I  hate  the  Whigs.  •^ 

NORTH. 

There's  the  mistake.  Now  I,  for  my  part,  only  despise  them ;  and  I  find 
no  difficulty  in  despising  them,  and  smiling  at  them  at  the  same  time.  You 
are  with  me,  Timothy  ? 

TICKLER. 

To  the  backbone. — But,  after  all,  this  is  merelv  a  dispute  about  vocables 
or  at  best  about  the  feelings  of  diffierent  moods.  Many's  the  time  and  oft,  I'd 
be  sworn,  that  Jamie  Hogg's  honest  hatred  melts,  or  swells,  if  you  like  that 
better,  into  as  balmy  and  soul-soothing  a  calm  of  noble  contempt,  as  even 
Christopher,  The  Imperturbable,  wosld  desire  to  be  indulged  with  in  a  sum- 
mer day. 

ODOHERTY. 

Ay,  or  a  winter  night  either,  which  is  a  much  better  thiqg. 

HOGO. 

That's  as  it  may  happen,  Captain.   But  ye  ice>  Mr  Nflctk)  '^^^SwNiUk^uri^ 
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haye  mair  consideration  for  folk  frae  the  landwards.  Dear  me,  man,  I  dinna 
■ee  a  newipaper  every  day,  like  you  in  the  town.  I  juit  get  aome  ae  bit  aeoomit 
o*  onything  ttiat's  been  gaun  on,  and  maun  either  take  my  yeditor'a  opinioo, 
whilk  I  would  be  sorry  to  do,  or  make  up  one  for  mysell.  I  though  this  had 
been  a  business  that  had  set  a'  Edinbur^  in  a  perfect  low.  Sae  did  Watty 
Brydone,  and  a'  Yarrow  water,  for  that  maiter. 

TICKT.ER. 

Come,  come,  Christopher — after  all,  'tis  we  that  are  in  the  wrong.  Bdienng 
as  you  did,  you  were  quite  right,  James,  in  feeling  as  you  did.  You  could  not 
be  expected  to  divine  the  utter  humbug  of  all  mis,  especially  aa  the  SooCdi 
papers  seem  to  have  given  into  the  mystification,  vno  ore.  Tfaere'a  even  James 
Ballantyne  now— does  not  even  he  publish  a  Supplement — a  Supplement,  for- 
sooth !— on  purpose  to  give  the  wond  of  the  Weekly  Journal  a  more  plenteous 
bellyfuU  of  this  Brougham  balaam  ? — You  take  in  that  paper,  Jamie  ? 

HOOG. 

Ay,  my  nevoy  sends't  out  to  hus.  And  we've  the  New  Times  loo ;  but  then 
we  only  get  them  ance  a-week ;  and  than  they're  sic  a  bundle,  that  I  canna 
tske  heart  to  begin  wi't  amaist.  Aught  or  nine  papers  a'  at  ance  !  It's  ower 
meikle  for  ony  ordinar  stamach.  The  Journal's  as  meikle  as  I  can  weel  ma- 
nage.   I  read  naething  else  about  the  Brougham  matter,  however. 

TICKLER. 

My  dear  friend,  vou  must  buy  the  **  Report  from  Authority  " — the  regular 
concern — the  pamphlet    Your  library  will  be  incomplete,  if  you  don't. 

NORTH. 

My  dear  Hogg,  we  have  joked  enough  about  all  this.  The  truth  is,  that  I 
perfectly  agree  with  you.  I  think  the  Bailies  were  asses  to  offer  Brou^am 
their  freedom — I  think  Brougham  was  an  ass  to  take  it — I  think  the  Whigs 
were  mean  rogues  to  give  out  that  the  dinner  was  not  to  be  a  political  one,  and 
that  the  few  Tories  whom  they  took  in  were  magnificent  asses  for  their  paina 
— the  whole  affair  was  a  betise  from  beginning  to  ond,  and  the  only  difficulty 
is  to  say  who  was  the  greatest  Me, 

HOOO. 

What's  bait  ? 

NORTH. 

Beast,  Hogg,  beast. 

HOGG. 

Od,  man  !  if  ye  but  kenn'd  hoo  I  like  to  listen  to  you  when  you  speak  plain 
sense  and  plain  English,  ye  wad  neither  quizz  folk,  nor  haul  in  a  Latin  vrord 
(or  a  Greek  ane,  gude  kens  whilk  yon  was,)  when  your  ain  mither-tongue 
would  serve  the  turn ;  but  I'm  no  meaning  to  interrupt  you — hand  on,  baud 
on,  sir, — it  does  me  gude  to  hear  you. 

OnOHBRTY. 

Curse  the  Bailies ! 

TICKLIR. 

Amen! 

NULLION. 

Ditto ! 

HOGG. 

Thou  hast  said  it ! 

NORTH. 

Come,  come,  you're  too  severe — pass  the  bottle.  Secretary. — The  Bailies  are 
good  men  and  true— they  have  but  made — no  heeltaps,  Timothy — a  blunder 
tSnr  once.    Humanum  est. 

TICKLia. 

Mere  cowardice,  sir — I  beg  your  pardon,  the  word  now-a-days  is  concilia-, 
tion. 

HOGG. 

Conii7{yation,  an  ye  like,  Southside. 

TICKLIR. 

A  fairish  emendation,  i'faith. 

OnOHIRTT. 

Pro  Forkion  dehinc,  lege,  mco  jiericdiO)  Forjon. 


>  Simultaneously/. 
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HOOG. 

Hoots !  hooU !  baud  ye  to  the  BaiUies,  Mr  North.    Silly  bodict ! 

NORTH. 

Wli  V,  ye»— in  sober  truth,  James,  what  does  all  this  sort  of  thing  come  to  ? 
Brousham  is  a  clever  fellow  certainly,  and  a  gutter-blood,  and  I  for  one  should  - 
have  had,  in  one  view,  no  objection  at  all  to  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  pay- 
ing him  a  compliment  of  more  value  tlian  this.  Bat  what  is  the  return  ?  Any 
thanks  ?  Any  gratitude  ?  Not  at  all,  Hogg — nothing  of  the  kind.  He  and 
his  crew  have  insulted  these  people  all  their  lives,  and  they  will  continue  to 
insult  them.  Who  can  be  fool  enough  to  suppose  that  a  piece  of  pardbment, 
with  the  Nisi  Dominus  Fruttra  upon  it,  will  alter  in  any  respect  the  old  set- 
tled aversions  of  the  sulkiest  creature  that  ever  growled  ?  Not  I,  for  one. 

HOGG. 

Nor  me,  for  anither. 

TICKLER. 

Depend  upon  it,  nothing  ever  meets  with  gratitude  which  is  felt  and  known^ 
or  at  the  lowest  penny  suspected,  to  be  extracted  from  fear. 

XOKTH. 

Certainlv  not.  The  Bailies  are  Tories.  Brougham  will  comb  their  ears 
whenever  ne  can. 

MULLION. 

I  take  it,  they  wanted  to  buy  his  fbrboirance  in  relation  to  some  paltry  little 
job— I  don't  mean,;o&  in  its  bad  sense— that  they  have  in  hand— their  tmproMi- 
menU  bill,  for  example. 

NORTH. 

That's  too  bad.  No,  no,  I  consider  this  doing  of  theirs,  as  just  one  of  the 
dmngs,  and  sayings  too^  in  which  the  Tories  as  a  body  seem  at  this  present 
to  be  indulging  to  a  pretty  considerable  extent.    But  I  submit  that  the  com- 

Sliment  in  this  case  was  paid — the  submission  vouchsafed,  that  is — ^not  to 
Irougham  personally,  but  to  the  Whigs  of  Edinburgh  itself  as  a  body.  The 
Provost  ana  Bailies  thought  more  of  your  James  Gibsons,  your  Cockbums, 
Jeffieys,  and  so  forth,  than  of  anybody  so  much  out  of  their  own  sphere  as 
Master  Brougham. 

HOGG. 

And  what  for  should  onybody  think  about  ilievi } 

NORTH. 

Indeed,  my  dear  fellow^  it  is  easier  to  put  such  questions  than  to  answer 
them.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Tories  don't  stick  together  for  each  other,  and 
till  they  learn  to  do  so,  they  will  individually,  and  even  as  knots,  remain  to  a 
certain  extent  at  the  mercy  of  the  other  faction*>that  faction  whose  geese  are 
always  swans — that  faction  who  have  chosen  to  vote  all  their  idiots  clever 
men — and  all  their  clever  men  great  men. 

HOGG. 

I  am  a  simple  man,  I  allow ;  but  I  confess  I  really  would  like  to  hear  what 
it  is  that  they  say  Brougham  has  done. 

NORTH. 

My  dear,  he  has  done  nothing ;  that  they  admit  But  he  has  said  a  great 
deal,  and  that  they  wish  us  to  take  as  good  coin. 

TICKLER. 

He  fuu  done  something.  Kit ;  but  I  won't  interrupt  you  just  yet. 

ODOHERTY. 

I  don't  know  anything  he  ever  did  except  about  the  poor  Queen,  and  tliat 
I  thought  might  as  well  have  been  left  out  of  the  account. 

NORTH. 

The  talk  at  present  afloat  about  Brougham's  gigantic  mind,  awful  powers, 
terrific  eloquence,  crushing  vituperation,  withering  sarcasm,  &c.  &c.  &c.  is, 
you  may  rely  upon  it,  the  merest  gabble. 

TICKLER. 

Agreed. 

NORTH. 

A  clever  man — and  a  clever  speaker— who  denies  that  ?  But  he  is  (j^rtat  \& 
nothing.    Neither  in  intellect,  nor  in  chitacicT,  tu»  cfcti\TL^^Mw^aAXi»t.  '*^^^K. 
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maifs  soul  is  prosaic — his  character  noUung — ^his  eloquence^  all  that  they  talk 
of  as  the  grand  part  of  it^  is  mere  vulg^  lung  and  rabid  rhodomoptufe. 

HOOO^ 

His  soul  prosaic  ? — That's  news.    Wha  ever  said  he  waa  a  Poet  ? 

KO%TH. 

No^  no,  you  mistake  me,  James.  I  mean  to  say  that  his  soul  wants  all  the 
noblest  and  highest  points.  He  is  a  cold,  rancorous,  sour,  diaappcnntod  man, 
and  hatred  is  his  ruling  passion.  He  is  a  mere  beast  of  prey — and  moreof  the 
Tiger  than  the  Lion,  I  guess. — He  never  makes  any  impresaion^  sir,  when  he 
is  really  met.  Nobody  would  characterize  Canning  as  an  awful  orator,  and 
yet  he  squeezes  tlie  life  out  of  Brougham  The  Thunderer  whenerer  he  has  a 
mind. 

TICKLEa. 

Would  that  were  oftencr !  Canning  is  too  fine  a  gentleman  for  some  parts 
of  his  office — too  delicate — too  contemptuously  squeamish.  Jx)ndoDderry, 
whose  speaking  was  nothing  to  Canning  s,  did  Brougham's  bnsiiicas,  on  tae 
whole,  better. 

NOaTH. 

Much.  Whenever  Canning  pleases,  he  makes  Brougliam  look  and  feel  ex- 
treraelv  ridiculous — and  there  is  an  end  of  him  for  the  nonce.  But  Lord  Cas« 
tlereagn  treated  him  with  high,  settled,  imperturbable  scorn,  and  Brougham 
could  never  look  at  him  without  trembling.  You  pay  a  dub-armed  sava&e  too 
mudi  respect  when  vou  run  him  through  with  a  beautlAilly-polished  lajioe. 
He  bleeds,  runs,  ana  sulks.    But  the  mace  is  the  true  weapon  for  him. 

TICKLE  a. 

Was  it  not  fine  to  hear  Harry  Cockbum,  or  some  such  Cnadglionc,  teDing 
a  pared  of  Auld  Reekie  riff-ran,  that  Brougham  had  taught  the  world  in  what 
woy  despota  ahould  be  talked  of  in  a  British  Senate  ? 

KOllTH. 

Ay,  indeed — Robbers,  ruffians,  and  Gentlemen  of  Verona  .'—These  are  fine 
flowers  of  speech. 

onoiiESTY. 

And  great  is  the  heroism  of  uttering  them,  about  folks  a  thousand  mUcs  off^ 
and  a  million  of  miles  above  one. 

TICKLEB. 

TlicrsitcS  was  a  hero. 

MULLION. 

I  confess  I  was  scarcely  prepared  to  find  Brou^am  audadoas  enough  to 
play  the  thunder-daimer  over  again,  so  soon  after  wat  squabash  of  Canning's; 
for  that  surdy  was  a  squabash. 

TICKLES. 

Yes,  so  it  seemed.  But  you  see  Canning  had  not,  after  all,  laid  in  his  whip- 
cord deep  enough. 

MULLION. 

Why,  what  would  you  have  had  him  say  ? 

TICKLER. 

What  would  I  have  had  him  say !  Sir,  I  would  have  had  him  crack  no  jokes 
about  aiiv  such  puppy.  I  woul4  have  had  him  fix  his  eye — Heavens,  what  an  eye 
it  is !  {ijhe  knew  it  f) — on  this  Brougham,  and  say,— The  honourable  member 
claims  the  merit  of  having  instructed  the  ministers  of  £ngland  how  to  serve  her 
in  peace.  Why  does  not  the  same  sage  and  hero  daim  the  merit  of  the  peace 
itsdf  ?  God  knows,  he  had  been  calling  on  us  long  and  loud  enough  to  make 
peace  with  France.  We  partook  in  his  thirst  for  peace — ^we  beat  otur  enemies, 
and  then  we  had  it.  We  did  not  follow  the  advice  of  our  master,  to  crouch 
before  the  footstool  of  Buonaparte— -we  knocked  down  throne,  and  footstool, 
and  all — and  then  we  got  what  we  wanted.  There  is  seldom  much  dispute 
in  this  world,  as  to  what  is  absolutdy  gi>od.  We  all  agreed  in  wishing  for 
peace  at  the  time  when  he  thundered  submission  in  our  ears.  We  all  wished 
for  extension  of  trade— repeal  of  taxes— and  acknowledgment  of  South  Ame- 
rican Independence,  as  early  as  the  beneficent  character  of  these  things  be- 
came apparent  to  tliis  gentleman's  enlightened  glance.  But  we  had  to  do  that 
which  he  hud  only  to  talk  about.    We  hid  to  overcome  the  obstacles  and  dif- 
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fScultiet  iHiidi  lie  had  bat  to  meer  at.    This  is  the  way  I  would  have  treated 
him,  had  I  been  one  of  hia  pupilt  I 

ODOHiaTY. 

One  man  taya^  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  to  have  an  instrument  by  which  we 
could  sec  the  stars  ;  another^  who  may,  perhaps,  be  supposed  to  luve  formed 
the  same  notion  at  least  as  soon,  happens  to  invent  a  telescope.  And  Galileo 
ia  the  pupil! 

NORTH. 

Why,  after  all.  Canning  said  something  not  very  unlike  all  this.  The  short 
and  the  long  of  it  is  this— — 

TICKLER. 

The  difierence  between  the  Broughams  and  the  Ministers,  whose  capacity 
they  sneer  at,  and  whose  merits  they  claim,  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  be- 
tween a  dream  and  a  reality — or,  rather,  between  madness  and  genius.  Sir, 
I  have  no  toleration  for  all  this  egregious  humbug.  But  it  was  well  fitted, 
no  doubt,  for  the  swallow  of  the  rag  and  tag  who,  I  understand,  constituted 
all  but  a  very  small  minority  in  this  dinner-party  in  George's  Street. 

MULLION. 

Why,  I  take  it  for  granted  they  have  placarded,  for  our  behoof,  as  many 
names  as  they  durst  well  show ; — and  these  are  not  many. 

onouRaTv. 
Nor  great.    One  young  Lord — Glenorchy, — a  good  fellow. 

MULLION. 

Whom,  by  the  way,  I  was  amused  to  see  talked  of  the  other  day,  in  one  of 
the  London  papers,  as  one  of  the  few  lUerary  characters  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

ODORIRTY. 

Very  good ; — then  there's  an  hononrable  somebody  Haliburton,  whom  no- 
body ever  heard  of  before — and  Sir  Harry,  honest  man — and  Raich^^— and  then, 
plump,  you  come  at  once  upon  a  few  talking  barristers,  and  feeing  writers^ 
and  tnere's  your  roll  of  magnates. 

TICKLER. 

I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir  Morgan.    You  foi^et  your  friend  Mr  Leslie. 

OnOHERTY. 

O,  very  true— I  had  overlooked  the  Professor. 

HOGG. 

Peil  tak  thae  blethering  skytes,  the  Embro  lawwars — I  wonder  what  they 
think  themselves— Scotland  here  and  Scotland  there  !»-Is  a'  Scotland  in  tlie 
Parlcament  Close,  I  wonder? 

TICKLER. 

Why,  it  would  seem  as  these  gentry  thought  so ;  but,  seriousljr,  it  is  a  pleft- 
sant  thing  to  sec  such  a  failure  as  this.  "  Dinner  in  Scotland  in  honour  of 
Henry  Brougham,  Eso.  of  Brougham-Hall,  M.P."! ! !  And,  after  all,  the 
concern  to  turn  out  to  be  a  mere  meeting  of  the  danjamphrey ! 

NORTH. 

One  is  pleased  to  find  our  nobility  and  gentry  showing  a  proper  respect  for 
therosdvcs.    But,  indeed,  what  could  have  been  expected? 

MULLION. 

How  could  gentlemen  parade  themselves  where  they  were  to  hear  such 
orators,  as  the  Jeffreys,  &c.  are  not  now  a-days  ashamed  to  hunt  in  couples 
with  ?    Cranstoun,  you  see,  staid  away.    A  md  headach. 

NORTH. 

He  had  the  same,  if  you  recollect,  at  the  Pantheon. 

TICKLER. 

Yes,  yes,  Cranstoun  is  an  aristocrat  to  the  backbone.  All  tlie  water  in 
Clyde  wdl  never  wash  his  blood  out  of  his  veins— nor  his  pride  out  of  his 
heart  neither. 

NORTH. 

NO)  nor  his  cold  scorn  out  of  his  clear  blue  eye,  when  it  chances  to  rest  up* 
on  a  spouting  mechanical. 

TtCKIiRR. 

Ay,  or  even  whether  there  was  no  mechanical  in  \3wfc  «■»•  \\Bft^B2»^i»*«- 
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•toan— or  since  he  utas  there — imagine  Ferguson  of  lUith— one  of  the  oomijle- 
tett  gentlemen  in  Britain — imagine  his  feelings  when  Cockbum,  afler  having 
called  for  a  bumper  to  the  Kino>  and  another  to  the  Duke  of  Toric,  said, 
*'  Now,  gtrUlevMHy  a  rdal  bumper  1"  and  so  gaye  Squire  Bnnigham  of 
Brougham-Hall. 

ODOHEETT. 

Pleasant  and  gentceL 

TICKLER. 

Such  weaver  wit  must  have  delighted  the  galleries.    Quite  Cockbumian ! 

ODOHBRTY. 

Brougham  approves  of  the  Greek  eloquence.  This  would  tuit  his  fancy, 
no  doubt. 

HOGG. 

He  was  aye  a  very  vulgar  speaker  that  Hairy  Cobren.  I  oould  never  thole 
him  wi'  his  lang  precenter-like  drawl — and  his  pronoonciashin-^t's  dean  Coo- 
nte.  But  faith  tnere's  few  o'  tbae  lads  ony  great  deacons  at  that  depairtment 
There's  JefiVey  himsel,  wi'  his  snipp,  snepp,  yirp,  yerp— the  body  pita  me  in 
mind  o'  a  mouse  cheepin. 

ODOHERTY. 

Ha !  ha ! 

TICKLER. 

Clever  fellow  as  he  undoubtedly  is,  what  a  blockhead,  after  all,  is  Brougham, 
when  you  come  to  think  of  anything  like  prudence — Here  you  have  these  idiots 
drinking  him  in  thunders  as  the  leader  of  the  Opposition — and  him  nolo-epis- 
eopari-ing  that  with  a  most  amiable  degree  of  simplicity — and  then,  at  the 
tame  meeting,  every  one  of  the  three  estates  of  this  empire  is  openly  and  fis 
rociously  insulted.  A  pretty  leader  for  the  real  old  Gentlemen  Wh%s  of  Eng- 
land, if  there  be  any  of  them  remaining. 

NORTH. 

•    Ay,  truly,  Tickler. 

TICKLER. 

Let  us  sec  how  the  account  stands.  First  of  all,  Parliamentary  reform  is 
given  by  an  obscure  Edinburgh  bookseller,  and  drunk  with  time  thnes 
tliree — the  whole  speech  being  one  libel  upon  the  House  of  Commona  as 
now  existing.  Then  wc  have  Brougham  liimself  openly,  and  withont  dis- 
guise,  calling  the  House  of  Lords-  a  "  den  "  of  corruption-- declaring  in 
round  unequivocal  terms,  that  the  majority  of  Peers  who  voted  the  Onsen 
guilty,  did  so  ''  against  their  own  feelings,"  and  "  in  violation  of  their 
own  avowed  principles,  merely  because  their  master  commanded  them."  Nay, 
you  have  him  spouting  about  '^  all  the  arms  of  each  of  the  powers  and 
princedoms  of  the  state,  united  with  all  the  powers  of  darknxss  amd 
INFAMY  against  innocence  and  law."  These,  I  think,  are  the  man's 
dpsissima.  Now,  what  does  this  really  come  to?  Is  it  more  or  less  than 
this  "  Leader  of  the  Opposition"  expressing  his  belief  that  the  majority  of 
the  Peers  of  Britain  are  the  meanest,  most  cowardly,  lying  slaves  in  the  world 
^—personally  so— each  man  a  liar  and  a  scoundrel  in  his  secret  heart— dttd  to 
all  honour — loft  to  every  principle  that  makes  the  character  of  a  man  respect- 
able ?  ^liy,  sirs,  we  all  understand  that  people  in  Parliament  vote  vrith  their 
party  now  and  then,  upon  general  political  questions,  without  having  exa- 
mined the  matter  and  made  up  their  opinion  strictly  from  and  for  themadves. 
But  this  had  nothing  in  common  with  such  cases  as  these.  Here,  aira,  was  a  so- 
lemn court  of  justice,  a  tribunal  gravely  constituted  for  judicial,  strictly  judi- 
cial, purposes.  Here  was  the  highest  court  of  justice  in  Britain  called  upon  to 
decide  upon  evidence,  whether  an  individual  lady  had,  or  not,  been  guilty  of  a 
certain  crime.  And  here  is  a  man  who  coolly — years  after — expresses  his  con- 
viction, that  the  greater  number  of  the  judges  who  composed  tnat  court,  were 
capable  of  laying  their  hands  ufton  their  breasts,  and  solemnly  saying  Guilty, 
when  their  hearts  prompted  to  Not  Guilty— capable  of  ruining  a  woman,  a 
lady,  a  queen— of  ruining  her  by  declaring  her  to  have  forfeited  the  honour 
of  her  sex — ^merely  because  their  master  commanded  them  so  to  do.  Is  diis 
the  language  of  one  whom  the  Whigs  of  England  recognize  as  their  Leader } 
I  think  notj  indeed  I 
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OBOBSmTT. 

Ay,  and  eontidcr  what  that  word  miuUr  meani  too.  If  not  thk  aoant  te 
the  Kin^  ?  Does  not  Brougham  diitinctly  aoeuie  his  Sovereign  of  being  eapa* 
ble  of  wishing  and  commanding  such  injnstioe  ? 

NORTH. 

Perhaps,  by  master,  he  meant  only  the  minister.  But  that,  after  all,  in  the 
circamstances  of  this  particuUr  case,  comes  to  nothing.  It  is,  a^  it  most  be^ 
uniyersally  felt  to  be  a  distinction  witlumt  a  difoenoe. 

TICKLSa. 

And  yet  this  is  a  man  whom  people  talk  of  as  fit  to  be  a  Minister  of  £i^« 
land !  Sir,  this  man  has  irretneyaUy,  by  that  one  speech,  had  he  nercr  ul« 
tered  another  in  his  life,  ruined  himsdf  in  the  eyes  or  all  who  are  espaMe  of 
weighing  things,  and  their  results,  with  calmness  and  candour.  No  gentle* 
man  of  England,  be  he  Whu(  or  not,  can  say  heno^orth  that  this  man  oonld 
be  the  confidential  servant  ofGeorge  IV. 

ODOHERTY. 

As  to  the  Duke  of  York,  they  have  taken  pretty  good  care  to  settle  the  mai* 
ter  as  to  him  in  the  last  Edinburgh  Review. 

NORTH. 

And  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  we  have  moreover  all  through  this  meeting, 
from  beginning  to  end,  a  delibmte  svstem  of  abuse,  rancorous,  fiml,  contemp* 
tuous  abuse,  kept  up  against  the  Cnurch  of  England— here  is  another  fine 
cord  fcHT  the  leader  of  an  Engiuh  opposition  to  dwell  upon. 

TICKLSR. 

Ay,  and  we  have  even  a  Mr  Somebody— I  forget  his  name— a  firalmonthad 
little  Edinburgh  shopkeeper,  however — suffered  to  insult  the  Bendi  of  Bisliopa 
directly  and  without  circumlocution.  God  pity  these  people.  I  widi  the 
Bidiop  oi  Chester  had  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

NORTH. 

I  wish  half  a  score  like  him  had  with  all  my  heart.  But  the  Bishop  him- 
sdf  has  come  in  good  hour  and  dav  into  the  House  of  Ixvds.  Ah !  Gentle- 
men, ye  will  soon  see  how  Bloomfield  will  tell  there.  Already  that  pert  goose 
Lord  king  knows  his  master.    Alresdy  Lord  Holland  feels  the  hit  too. 

ODOHERTY. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  observe,  that  the  real  old  aristocracy  of  the  Houae 
of  Lords  keep  well  aloof  fh>m  this  system  of  attack  upon  the  Churdk  Tlie 
people  who  nul  at  the  Bishops,  and  even  sneer,  as  it  seems,  at  thm,  on  the 
score  of  want  of  hereditary  rank — ^who  are  they  ?  Not  ywxr  high  old  Bsraoe 
of  England,  Mr  North — ^no,  no— but  novi  homines,  sir — ^yonr  HoUanda— 
your  Kings — ^people  who  have  scarcely,  in  the  proper^sense  of  the  term,  a  lingle 
^rop  of  noble  blood  in  their  veins. 

NORTH. 

Whv,  there  is,  after  aU,  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what  my  good  old  acquaint- 
ance Su*  Egerton  Biydges  says  in  his  last  book  about  our  Modem  Peerage.  I 
wish  he  would  write  an  essay  on  the  sulgect.  We  want  exceedingly  aomethlng 
likea  ludd,  intelligible,  popular  analysis  of  the  real  hiatory  and  pretcnaioBS  of 
our  titled  families.  The  peerage  books,  &c.  are  all  mere  tnikh,  not  vf  from 
the  contribntiona  of  the  people  themaelves— just  like  our  own  old  NisbcCta* 
Douf^asses,  and  so  forth.  Nobody  knows  whether  any  given  word  of  thdra 
be  or  be  not  an  utter  lie,  unless  they  give  an  authority,  which  they  are  aU  ef 
them  particularly  shy  o£  I  shall  vrrite  Sir  Egerton  anent  this— or  rather,  I 
shall  ask  his  crony  Kempferhausen  to  do  it  for  me.  {Rings,  and  orders  supper. ) 

HOGG. 

Weel,  I  own  I'm  just  as  wed  pleaaed  vri'  our  ain  Kirk.  At  ony  rate  there 
waa  nae  whipping;  and  scourging  at  her  at  thia  dinner.  That's  ae  guid  thing, 
however.    Eh,  sirs,  what  oysters ! 

ODOHERTY. 

Why,  Hogg,  do  you  good  Presbvterians  really  believe  that  the  same  people 
who  are  now  attacsing  the  Church  of  EnglamU  would  not  make  short  work 
with  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  too,  if  they  had  once  carried  the jzreater  object?— 
Sir  Henry  Moncreiff  is  a  good  man,  whidi  I  hope  almost  all  your  dergvmen 
are;  and  he  is,  moreover,  agentleman,  and  a  manof  the^QKVi)'«V&sdDLrv>adi» 
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ity  few  of  them  have  roucb  pretenfkm  to  be;  but  lorelr,  turely,  the  ReTaend 
BtMnet  night  M  well  keep  what  you  call''  acalmnigti''  upoa  certain  pomti. 

TICKLia. 

Deluded  dupes  that  these  men  are.  The  Church  Ettabliahment  of  Sootland 
would  not  stand  one  single  hour  after  the  downfall  of  that  of  England.  Whir, 
the  greater  part  even  of  the  Scotch  aristocracy  and  landed  men,  (the  infinitely 
greater  part  of  them^)  are  not  members  of  the  Kirk  of  Sootland  at  alL  They 
are,  as  all  their  forefathers  were.  Episcopalians.  They  vield,  aa  their  ances- 
tors did,  to  the  voice  of  the  majority  of  the  gross  population  ;  and  they  hare 
every  reason  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  exceUent  character  and  aervioea  of  the 
Fieabyterian  clergy.  But  it  is  surely  rather  too  much  of  a  joke,  to  suppose 
that  two-thirds,  at  least,  of  the  landlcn^  in  Sootland,  being  reallv  mem  here  of 
the  English  Church  themselves,  and  having  witnessed  the  overthrow  of  their 
own  Church — the  Church  of  their  own  affections  and  reverence — would,  after 
that  event,  on  any  terms,  consent  to  the  existence  of  any  Preahyterian  Egta- 
blithment  here  in  poor  little  Scotland. 

NORTH. 

I  don't  believe  that  the  majority  of  even  Sir  Henry's  own  side  of  the  Kirk 
entertain  any  feelings  but  those  of  aversion  and  suspicion  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
sent assailants  of  the  Church  of  England.  Many  of  what  are  called  the  wild 
men,  are  as  sensible,  learned,  and  judicious  men,  as  any  among  their  adversa- 
ries ;  and  I  am  glad  to  see,  that  in  the  late  tumults  about  Piit>-Catholic  and 
Anti- Catholic  petitions,  in  their  Presbyteries,  Synods,  &e.  the  moat  aturdy 
Anti-Catholicism  has  been  evinced  here  and  there  py  these  Ultra-Presbyterians, 
who  have,  in  this  way,  shown  themselves  to  be  animated  with  the  real  apirit  of 
their  Presbyterian  predecessors. 

TICKLER. 

Glad ! — Why  so  ? — I  thought  you  had  been  rather  Pro-Catholic  yonraelf, 
Nortli. 

NORTH. 

Why,  Tickler,  there  are  two  or  three  words  to  that.  I  hate  Catholicism, 
flfa*.  I  consider  it  as  a  base  and  degrading  superstition — ^hostile  to  the  progress 
of  nations,  in  knowledge,  in  virtue,  in  lul  that  deserves  the  name  of  religion. 
I  certainly  consider  it  as  a  religion  which  every  honest  Presbyterian  is  bound 
to  hold  in  especial  horror :  and  I  hate  to  see  bodies  of  men  deserting  their  old 
character.  But  when  you  come  to  talk  of  me.  Tickler,  why,  I  fairly  own  that 
there  are  many  things  to  be  taken  into  view  ere  one  determines  what  ought 
to  be  done  about  the  Irish  and  English  Catholics,  as  matters  now  stand. 

HOOO. 

Oh  hang  a'  Papists ! — I  hate  the  very  name  o'  them. 

TICKLER. 

Nonsense,  Hogg ;  you  know  nothing  of  the  matter. 

ODOiiERTT,  {aside,) 
MvHwn  duhito-^l  vote  with  the  Chaldean. 

NORTH. 

Nobody  can  have  a  greater  respect  for  many  individuals  of  the  Catholic  body, 
dead  and  living  foo,  than  myself.  But  this  is  nothing  to  the  point.  Tlie  fact 
10  thiff^  Tickler — ^The  Catholic  religion  was  dethroned,  both  in  England  and  in 
Scotland,  in  spite  of  the  adherence  of  the  greater  part  of  the  population  at  the 
time ;  because  it  was  felt  by  the  intelligence  of  the  nation  to  bo  a  bad  religion, 
and,  above  all,  dangerous  to  the  civil  well-being  of  the  state.  Now,  what  was 
done  ?  Strong  penal  laws  were  enacted ;  and  in  the  course  of  no  great  space 
of  time,  the  Catholic  population  of  Scotland  dwindled  into  a  cypher,  and  that 
of  England  into  all  but  a  cypher.  Well,  the  Catholic  religion  was  dethroned 
in  Ireland  on  precisely  the  same  grounds ;  and  penal  laws  of  exactly  the  same 
kind  (I  speak  es  to  the  principle  of  the  thing,  not  as  to  minute  particulars) 
followed  the  erection  of  a  Protestant  Church  Establishment  in  that  island. 
These  laws  were  bad  laws,  if  yon  will.  I  don't  mean  to  defend  them,  or  to  go 
into  any  argument  about  them,  pro  or  eon.  But  whatever  they  were,  they  had 
a  strong,  a  prodidottB  effect — that  no  one  will  deny.  Under  the  iniiuence  of 
their  operation,  the  most  intelligent  classes  of  the  Irish  population  came,  ere 
long,  to  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the  Protestant  Church.  Little  or  nothing 
remained  with  the  proscribed  faithy  \mt  tihe  ^xe^  o^  ^<&  \«x^W    Such  was 

the  mtuation  of  affiura  when  the  peiiaiUwa>je|jWv\o>aftT<?5^5ks&,  «A\>QR%-^^Ka. 

io  comider  for  a  moment  what  t&e  conieqvLenm  Vkia\sft«i.  tVtfi  C^SiaaXtfi  ^^w^m.- 
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UdoDy  quiet  and  peaceable  so  long  ai  the  penal  atatatea  remained  in  unbroken 
▼igour^  bare  followed  up  each  conceadon  by  a  new,  a  londer^'a  intra  iwbident 

manifestation  of  discontent. 

ODOHERTT. 

How  could  it  be  otherwiae  ?-— The  firat  ntrogxade  step  the  legislature  took, 
eoncedcd  the  principle  of  the  whole  business. 

NORTHS  -.       V 

Exactly— «nd  therefore  that  flimt  atep  waa  wrong,  fint  thongh  yon,  m% 
sturdy  Orangeman,  ODohcrty,  will  not  easily  concur  with  me,  die  flondaaioil 
I  draw  from  the  whole  hiatory  of  the  affiur,  most  aasuredly  ia^  that  i|  ia  idle  to 
stand  out  now  for  a  few  oomprj^tiTely  trifling  points,  after  the  great  body  And 
pith  of  the  penal  laws  haye  been  broken  tfarough  and  disaipatra.  Yen  htjn 
anffiared  them  to  get  a  great  ded  too  much;  that  is  o&soAirfrQrtme;  JQ^txt  w 
no  means  foUows  that  you  should  not,  therefore,  give  them  a  little  more,  i 
consider,  in  shorty  what  they  have  bc^  bodiering  oa  about  of  late  .yean  aa 
mere  baubles,  compared  with  what  they  have  been  in&wd  to  take  poneaaiflD 
of.  You  have  unbound  the  brute — will  he  do  you  the  len  hann  ^^««^  j$^. 
won't  take  off  the  collar  to  which  the  chain  used  io  he  attached  f  N*^  xn^m 
we  have  gone  toe  far. — Jacta  est  oka. 

TICKLER. 

If  it  be  neceasary  either  to  advanoe  or  to  xetrograda;,  I,  for  one,  ahodd  «at» 
for  tile  latter  ahemative.  ;^ 

OBOHSRTV.  .    -\^^' 

Your^hand,  Tickler.  I  would  rather  clap  on  the  chain  again,  than  attempt 
to  soothe  an  animal,  whose  blood  all  -cxperwnce  haa-  ahowato  >&  Mdohtialiy 
and  irredaimably  savage. 

KORTH. 

You  posh  my  argument-*-and  my  poor  figure  espeelally — a  great  deal  far- 
ther than  I  meant.  But  let  us  drop  the  unpleasant  subject.  Dr  Mullion, 
the  bottle  is  with  you,  sir. 

TTCCtER. 

Grentlemen,  I  b^  leave  to  prqpoae  a  toast— 411  ''  a  rfial  bumper,"  aa  thia 
Mr  Cockbom  hath  it — I  give  you  John,  Eail  of  EUbn,  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land— at  this  moment,  with  Grod's  gooJ  graee,  the  best  bulwark  of  the  law, 
the  faith,  and  the  constitution  of  our  country.  Lon^  may  he  continue  to  fill 
the  high  station  he  has  held  so  long  and  so  honouratSy  !  Long  may  the  aolid 
weight  of  this  great  and  venerable  man's  intellect  and  enaimcter  be  found  stem« 
ming  the  flood  of  envious  innovation*-tbat  foul  flood,  that  would  fain  be  bloody 
too,  if  it  could — The  Lord  Chancellor ! 

OMNSS  {ristng,) 
The  Lord  Chancellor !— God  bleas  hira  ! !!  {three  times  three.) 

Rooo  (niigv.) 
"  111  maybe  live  to  see  the  dav 

That  hounds  sail  get  the  lialter^ 
And  drink  hia  health  in  naouebae, 
As  I  do  now  in  watet^— 4iem ! 

MtTLLION. 

What,  Hogg  ?  have  you  flnisihed  your  nratehKn  already,  fingle-handed 
too?  Well,  w3l.  {rings,  and  acts  «pen  the  Shephtrd^w  hint,) 

NORTW. 

There— all  right  now,  Jamet.  Toss  off  a  f^an  of  tlie  Heat  article,  and  tone 
your  pipes  for  a  song  proper.    What  wfll  ye  give  na  ? 

ODOHERTY, 

No  more  of  those  old  Jacobite  traah,  I  hope. 

Hoon. 


Wed,  weei,  let  me  nak  my  tuiAUr  firat.    Ill  aing  yom«  HBgcf  my  tin. 
Sir  Morgan,  baith  words  and  mnsie;  Vat  beibre  I  do. that,  I  Auk  I  nay 

my  toast,  too ;  and,  after  a'  thalTt  Wen  aaid,  I'm  gaun  to  gie  you  jost 
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Brougham  hiraoelf— ibr  thercTa  nne  dog  aae  black  that  it  hM  ne'er  a  white  hair 
on't — and  he's  a  jolly  lad,  a  tway-nisht  chid,  even  bv  bis  ain  account  o't.   In 
that  capacity  I  beg  leave  to  propose  Mr  Brougham's  nealth,  and  lans  may  he 
continue  to  set  ae  gude  example  to  thae  lean-sided  d»&'*iiX%,^SEaX  \>s^%^s«m. 
clever,  and  ower  jovial,  too,  to  beUng  TifObitl^  \a— H^tr)  ^T^po^f^as^X 


ICr  Amiglhaai 


OMMIt. 

!  (off  <iW  AonoKfV.) 

TUX  LAXED  O'  LAICIITOTOK. 


Citoy. 


Cak   I  beer  to  purt  wi'  tliee,  Ne-ver  mair  yov  Uio&   to  seei 


Can  I  bear  to  part  wi'  thee^  Dnmkfln  Laird  o*  Lam  -  ing  -  ton  ? 


Can-ty  war  je  o'er  your  kale,  Tod-dj  Jagi,  an*  caopa  o'  ale» 

<8| 


Havtaye  kind,  an' leel»  an'  hale^  Honeit Laird o' Lam-ing-tcm. 

He  that  iw eara  ia  but  ao  ao. 
He  that  liea  to  hdl  nraat  go. 
He  that  falla  in  bagnio, 

Falls  in  the  aeril'a  fi7ing«pan. 
Wha  was't  ne'er  pat  aith  to  wora  ? 
Nerer  lied  for  duke  nor  lord  ? 
Never  aat  at  ainfu'  board  ? 

The  Honest  Laird  o'  Lamington. 

He  that  cheats  can  ne'er  be  just; 
He  that  pny*  is  ne'er  to  tmst ; 
He  Aat  drmks  to  draack  his  dusty 

Wha  can  say  that  wrang  is  done  ? 
Wha  waa't  ne'er  to  fraud  indin'd. 
Never  pray'd  sin'  he  can  mind  ? 
Ane  wna's  drouth  there's  few  can  find. 

The  Honeat  Laird  o'  Lamington. 

I  like  a  man  to  tak'  hia  dass. 
Toast  a  friend  or  bonny  lass ; 
He  that  winna  is  an  sas 

Deil  aend  him  ane  to  gallop  on ! 
I  Uke  a  man  thaf  a  frank  an  kind^ 
Meeta  ma  when  I  have  a  mind, 
Singi  hia  aang^  an'  drinks  me  bUnd, 

Like  the  Laird  o'  Limington* 

XOMTH. 

Thank  you,  Jamea.  Never  heard  you  in  better  ymoe.  By  the  way,  Mnl- 
ttoB,  you  said  there  waa  a  poem  in  praiae  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Esdiequer 
in  yisur  b«g— I  wiah  to  hear  il— sow's  jour  time. 

la  the  aaooymona  bag,  air  ?-*0  yea,  I  iksoUect  it— (mufi. ) 
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LAUDBB  ROBIKf  OMIAMJl. 

Hail,  Robinson  !  bv  whofe  indiilgent  care 

I  drink  my  port  at  nalf-ft-crown  a^botde ; 
Nor,  after  that  is  done,  need  now  to  spare 

Two  more  of  claret,  just  to  cool  my  throttle ; 
Though  Hume  impute  this  eonsuramatioii  ran 

To  nis  harangues  on  figum  and  sums  tottle. 
With  me  his  TUe  conceit  shall  ne'er  preyail 
To  cheat  thee  of  thy  praise— AU  hail !  aU  hatt ! ! 

Here  I  would  fain  persuade  my  Cockney  friends. 

In  reading  this  effusion,  to  refrain 
From  spouting  it  aloud ;  sudi  practice  tends 

To  mar  the  meaning^For  I  scaree  would  deign 
To  mo^*— You  know  m  v  friend  Sir  William  sends 

Girls  to  the  deuce,  witn  whom  such  habits  reign,— 
And,  in  your  mouth,  my  Ode  could  scaxtely  fi^ 
To  prove  a  lucubration  on  Hall  ale. 

Ale,  to  be  sure,  was  not  to  be  despised. 
When  claret  costs  five  timei  its  wei^t  in  copper. 

And  economic  policy  advised 
Occasioiial  employment  of  the  stopper 

Between  each  round— But,  now  'tis  unexcised, 
A  moment's  pause  were  very  far  from  proper. 

And  who,  that  could  drink  daret  by  the  pail. 

Would  ever  deign  to  name  the  name  of  ale  ? 

"  These  are  my  sentiments,^  as  Peter  sajs. 

After  a  speech  upon  the  general  question ; 
That's  my  opinion,  which  whoe'er  gainsays. 

Just  let  him  try  which  1^  promotes  dig^tion  ; 
Or  if,  ma'am,  towards  ale  your  fancy  strays. 

It  is  a  thing  I'm  sorry  rve  distrest  jou  on, 
Af&irs  of  taste  we  needn't  come  to  scratdies  on^ 
But  if  you  will  have  ale,  apply  to  Aitduson. 

I  only  beg  leave  strongly  to  object 
To  the  vile  oractice,  much  I  fear  too  common 

With  some,  wno  are  so  blind  and  incorrect. 
As  to  take  both,  which  can  agree  with  nojroan ; 

These  soon  begin  the  claret  to  reject ; 
No  wonder !  e'en  the  stomach  of  a  Roman 

Such  horrible  commixtures  would  inflame. 

And  then  the  worst  is,  daiet  gets  the  Uame. 

But  aU  this  by  the  bye— I  now  return 

To  the  right  subject  of  my  lucubration ; 
I  had  been  showing  how  we  ought  to  spurn 

At  Hume's  attempts  for  his  mt«-odculation. 
The  praises  due  to  Robinson,  to  eam-» 

To  whom  alone  this  truly  gratefhl  nation 
Will  give  the  meed  of  honour  justlv  due. 
And  not  to  Hume  and  his  convicted  crew. 

For  me,  I  neither  know,  nor  wish  to  know, 

A  word  about  the  science  of  finance ; 
But  think  it  is  not  difficult  to  show. 

If  taking  duties  off  the  wines  of  France 


*  r*  maU,  an  elegant  expression  for  dfinking  bcec.    IVa  Xariu&x^  ^^SansMfc^w^ 
bsani  to  as/,  •<'jRni  mj  tool,  an  unoommoii  taut  ca!Wbv*^V|\wn«Di%i)M^  wnAuir 


Hai  made  the  price  of  claret  fall  so  low, 
A  truth  which  cauKs  topen'  eyea  to  glance, 
,  Lett  by  the  measure  the  Exchequer  losea. 

We  ought  to  drink  Lafitte  in  double  booses. 

The  thing  is  plain — I  ask  you  if  it  isn't 

Our  duty,  both  in  policy  and  gratitude. 
Tending  to  cheer  our  palates  at  die  present. 

And  to  preserYe  the  nation's  glorious  attiCode  ? 
And  would  it  not^  d'ye  think,  he  ▼eir  pleasant 

To  Robinson  to  know  we  do  so  ?  That  it  would  f 
Therefore,  at  once  get  doubly  laiger  glasses — 
Or  fill  them  twice  as  often— or  you're  asses. 

Up,  up,  then,  sparkling  ruby  1  that's  the  thing  ! 

Dear  Robinson !  Indulgent  Chancdlor  1 
Thy  praises  ever  grateful  will  I  sing-— 

Nor  only  sing---fcH:  henoeAnth  I  will  pour. 
Duly  as  my  libation  to  my  King, 

One  tip-top  overflowing  brimmer  more 
To  thee,  my  boy  !  and  thus  promote  the  sale — 
And  please  myself  and  thee-— Dear  Robinson  !  All  hail  1 1 

NORTH. 

Very  fair  verses.    Don't  lose  them,  Mullion. 

ODORBRTY. 

A  fit  conclusion  to  the  Laird  of  Lamington. — ^Tou  are  eertniiily  a  very  de- 
cent Bacchanalian  Bard,  &hep)ierd ;  but  I  am  S0137  to  ha^«  bad  newa  to  tell 
Jou,  man — You  are  no  longer  at  the  top  of  that  tree  a  new  oompetitcr, 
ames, — a  terrible  fellow,  sir ;  O  Jemmy,  prepare  for  the  worst ! — Vca,  it  is, 
it  is  true — you  are  dethroned  ! 

TICKLSB. 

Are  you  puffing  yourself.  Sir  Morgan  ? 

onoHiaTY. 

Pooh !  pooh  !  we  must  all  knock  under  now,  man.  Hear  it,  O  Hogg  of 
Ettrick,  and  give  ear,  thou  Timothy  of  Southside  I  Leigh  Hunt,  King  oftbe 
Cockneys,  has  turned  over  a  new  leaf,  and  is  become  the  JoUiest  of  all  jolly 
dogs, — the  very  type  of  the  tippling  principle — a  perfect  incamaxion  of  '*  god 
Bacchus." 

HOOO. 

What !  him  that  used  to  haver  sae  about  tea,  slops,  and  batter  and  bread  ? 
Him  that  brought  down  Jupiter  frae  the  douda  to  take  his  fourhours  at 
Hampstcad  out  of  a  crocbery  cup,  with  his  "  Hebe,"  and  ''  She  be,"  and  "  Tea 
be,"  and  I  kenna  what  mair  awfu'  drivels  ? 

ODOHinTY  (toltmfd^*) 
*'  Tlie  same— the  same—' 
Letters  four  do  fbnn  his  name." 

NORTH. 

O,  don't  bother  us  with  the  Cockney  to-nighU  Leave  him  to  Z. — All  in 
good  time. 

TICKLER. 

Where  is  the  General  ? 

KOaTH. 

Why,  I  had  not  heard  from  him  for  tometime,  bat  yell  iHid  him  taking  up 
India  at  last  in  our  next  Number.  I  believe  he's  at  his  boa  in  Surrey  at  pre- 
sent. 

TICKLER. 

By  the  way,  Hog^,  talking  of  boxes,  what  the  deuce  is  the  meaning  of  this 
new  doing  ?  I  perceive  an  advertisement  about  my  dear  Altrive  in  the  news- 
papers,   why,  do  you  really  mean  to  let  the  Cottage  ?  Impossible ! 

HOGO. 

Possible—probable— fact,  Mr  Tickler,  and  what  for  no  ?  But  I  had  fbiipot- 
ten,— 'tis  a  lang  time  since  ye  were  up  Yarrow.  Ye  aee  the  business  is  thia— 
1  have  ihftt  great  nnckle  ftrm  o'  the  Doke's  new,  on  the  othor  nde  af  the  wa« 
^,  JfMtbeflffBT,  and  tbcie'i  a  wnf  «isiLiteaiaa%ei^\^«A.\iiM0Ma^Aere 
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ilka  day  early  and  late  in  the  simmer-time,  and  it's  just  past  a'  telling  the  in- 
convenience of  keeping  house  at  Altrive,  and  tramp,  tramping  there.  Besides, 
what's  the  use  of  having  the  twa  houses  on  my  haunds  ?  I  expect  a  hraw  rent 
I  can  tell  you. 

ODOHERTY. 

Why,  let  me  see,  (reading.)  '*  Ai^commodation  for  four  or  five  Sportsmen 
and  dieir  domestics.  * — ^This  sounds  well. 

HOGG. 

Ay,  there's  the  Mistress's  chaumher,  and  the  haims*  room,  and  the  tway 
hox-heds  i'  the  drawing-room,  and  the  lasses'  laft,  and  the  crih  in  the  trano9» 
and  the  laft  ower  the  gig.    What  wad  ye  hae,  Sir  Morgan  ? 

ODOHERTY. 

Me  ?  oh  !  Tm  like  yourself,  Hogg— I  can  sleep  anywhere. 

MULLION. 

And  *'  the  use  of  the  library,"  Hogg ! — I  see  you  have  put  that  hait  on 
your  hook  too. — ^Pray,  how  many  hooks  have  you  ? 

HOGO. 

I've  ane  o'  the  hest  collections  in  the  parish  now,  Mr  Secretary.  I  have,  let 
me  see,  I  have  the  Mountain  Bard,  that's  ane;  the  Forest  Minstrel,  Uiat*s 
tway ;  the  Pilgrims,  that's  three ;  the  Dramas,  that's  tway  volumes,  five  in  a' 
— the  M sudor,  sax;  the  Wake,  seven;  (I  have  tway  copies  o'  her,)— -the 
Brownie,  nine ;  the  Perils  o'  Man,  twall ;  the  Perils  o'  Woman,  fifeteen ;  the 
Evening  Tales,  seventeen ;  the  Confessions  o'  a  Justified  Sinner,  achteen ; 
Queen  Hynde,  nineteen  ;  Hogg  on  Sheep— that's  the  score— and  they's  a'  mj 
ain  warks,  forhye  pamphlets  and  periodicals,  the  Spy  amang  them — and  th« 
Jubilee— ^ear  me,  I  dinna  mind  half  o'  them — and  than,  there's  maist  a'  the 
Sheira's  beaks,  baith  verse  and  proee,  kent  and  sospeckit — and  there's  Grmy'a 
works— I  mean  James  Gray, — and  the  ither  Gray  too,  I  have  his  £]egy— and 
Wordsworth's  Bailants — and  Williaon  Glaas— and  Tannahill— and  ^lakcs- 
pearc — maist  feck  o'  him  however— and  Allan  Cunningham— and  the  Bemer- 
side  Bard — and  Milton's  Paradise — and  the  Jacobite  Relics — deil'i  i'  me,  I 
hippit  them  clean — and  Ballantyne  on  Siddons — and  George  Thomson's  sangs 
complete — and  Byron — a  hantle  o'  him,  man — and  a  great  bundle  of  Blue  aM 
Yellow,  and  Quarterlys,  and  Black  woods,  a'  throughimer — ^What  vrad  ye  hae  ? 
is  nae  that  a  braw  Leebrary  ? 

MULLION. 

I  sit  corrected — ^and  so,  I  am  sure,  does  Sir  Morgan.  You  also,  I  think, 
mention  that  the  situation  is  ''  the  very  best  that  can  be  met  with  for  ange- 
ling."*—Is  not  this  rather  bold  ^ 

HOGG. 

Come  out,  and  try  yoursell.  Odd,  man,  je're  no  the  length  of  a  kail-vard 
frae  bonnv  Yarrow — and  Saint  Mary's  Lode's  within  less  tnan  half  a  mile — 
and  diere  s  the  Craig-Doug^  Bum,  too,  a  noble  trouter. — ^What  wad  folk 
luck  for  ? 

HORTH. 

Well,  James,  I  highly  approve  of  your  prudence  in  letting  the  cottage. 
And  Tickler,  my  dear  fellow,  say  now  don't  you  think  we  might  e'en  do  worae 
than  become  the  Shepherd's  tenants  ourselves  ?  What  say  you,  Mullion  ?— - 
You,  Sir  Morgan  ? 

TICKLXR. 

Off. 

MULLION. 

Ditto. 

ODOHERTY. 

Do  you  board  the  tenants,  too,  Hogg  ? — ^And,  by  the  bye,  what's  the  rent  ? 

BOGO. 

Ha  !  ha !  ha ! — Rent  frae  you,  mv  braw  lad ! — ^Na,  na.  Captain— Ye'i  be 
"Welcome  to  Montbenger,  but  deil  a  nt  into  Altrive.  {Clock  strikes  Om.) 

NORTH. 

I  am  an  older  man  than  Mr  Cockburn — and,  in  short,  'tis  time  to  be  gdng. 
MnlUon,  you'll  settle  the  bill. — Good  night. 

{Exeunt  "South  and 'Vic%\x%.   'Mai^cidCdA«o.>\ 

*  See  Advertisement  on  T^vct,  ^^a%<t^ 
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WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

Tlie  History  of  the  Dominion  of  the         The  Opentive  Meefaanie  ani  Britiih 

Arabs,  in  Spain,  founded  upon  a  compa-  Biacbinist ;   exhibiting  the  actual  Coa- 

riaon  of  the  Arabic  MSa  in  the  Escurial,  struction  and  Practieal  Usea  of  aU  Ma- 

with  the  Spanish  Chronicles,  is  about  to  chineiy  and  Implementa  at  preaaot  used 

be  translated  from  the  French.  in  the  ManufiMitoriea  of  Great  Britaifl, 

A  Journey  through  various  Parts  of  with  the  real  processes  adopted  in  pcfw 

Europe,  in  the  Years  1818,  1819,  1820,  fecting  the  useful  arte  and  natioiial  aa- 

and   1821;  with  Notes,  Gassiod  and  nufictures  of  every  description.  ByJoha 

Historical ;  and  Memoirs  of  the  Seven  Nicholson,  Esq.  Civil  Bngineer. 


Dukes  of  the  House  of  Medici,  and  the  Further  Observationa   on  the  Treat- 

different  Dynasties  of  the  Kings  of  Na-  ment  of  the  Lateral  or  Serpentine  Corva- 

ples.     By  Thomas  Pennington,  A.  M.  ture  of  the  Spine.    By  John  Shaw»  Snr- 

Rector  of  Thorley,  Herts,  kte  Fellow  of  geon  and  Lecturer  on  Anatom  jr,  will  aooa 

CUtfe-Hall,  Cambridge.  appear. 

Celebrated  Trials,   and  Remarkable  Songs  of  a  Stranger,  are  *""iMinped  by 

Cues  of  Criminal  Jurisprudence;  being  Louisa  Stewart  Castello. 

a  popular  Account  of  extraordinary  cases  In  the  pres%  Observationa  on  the  Law 

of  Crime  and  Punishment  which  have  and  Policy  of  Joint  Stock  €>Mnpaaica. 

occurred  during  the  last  Four  Hundred  By  H.  Bellenden  Kerr,  £sq.  F*  B»  &»  of 

Tears,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  the  Lincoln's  Inn. 

rest  of  Europe  and  America,  from  Lord  A  Popular  View  of  the  Actual  fltete  of 

Cobham,  in  1418,  to  John  Thurtell  and  the  EnglishLaws  of  Property,  withi 


Henry  Fauntleroy,  in  1824.    Collected  suggestions  for  a  Code.  By  James  Hi 

and  translated  from  the  most  authentic  phreys,  of  Lincoln's  Lid,  Esq*  will  sooe 

sources  in  the  EngUsh,  German,  and  appear. 
French  languages.  Anselmo ;  a  Tale  of  Italy,  lUiMtnitive 

A  Manuel  of  Classical  Biography.  By  of  Roman  and  Ne^KilUan  Lift,  from  1789 

Joseph  William  Moss,  will  soon  appear,  to  1809.     By  A.  Vieusaeuz,  aatfaor  of 

Stories  from  the  Old  Chroniclers,  with  Italy  and  the  Italians, 
a  Prefotory  Essay,  and  Historical  Notes.         Mr  Nichols's  Collection  of  ^  The  Fto- 

With  outline  Illustrations.  gresses,  Processions,  and  Public  Eater- 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Elective  Rights  of  tainments  of  King  James  the  Firet,"  will 

the  Freeholders  of  the  Corporate  Coun-  contain  (by  the  Idnd  communications  of 

ties,  together  with  a  Report  of  the  Pro-  numerous  literary  friends)  many  interest- 

ceedings  before  the  Committee  on  the  ing  particulars,  never  before  puSlidied, 

last  Election  of  the  County  of  Warwick,  of  the  King's  welcome  recq>tion  In  va- 

By  U.  Corbett,  Esq.  barrister  at  kw.  rious  Corporation  Towns,  and  of  his  £a- 

Robert  Emmett,  or  the  Resources  of  tertainment  in  the  hospitable  mansions  of 

Ireland,  is  in  the  press.  the  Nobility,  and  Gentry,  whom  he  ho- 

The  Remains  of  Henry  Kirke  White,  noured  by  bis  visits.     Complete  Copies 

selected,  with  Prefotory  Remarks,  and  an  are  also  re-printed  of  several  Tkacts  of 

Account  of  his  Life.  By  Robert  Southey,  extreme  rarity,  not  to  be  separately  ob- 

Esq.  complete  in  1  vol.  24mo.  boards,  tained,  but  at  an  enormous  ezpeaae; 

VTlth  Portrait,  engraved  Title,  and  Vig-  amongst  which  are  all  the  Msequea  at 

nettes,  is  about  to  appear.  Court  during  the  twenty-two  years  of 

Travels  through  Russia  in  Europe,  St-  that  pacific  Monarch's  reign,  including 

beria,  Poland,  Austria,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  those  performed  by  the  Gentlemen  of  the 

Prussia,  and  other  parts  of  Germany ;  Inns  of  Court,  and  as  many  of  the  **  Lod- 

with  a  Portrait  of  the  author,  and  other  don  Pageants**  of  the  period  as  caa  be 

Plates.  By  James  Holroan,  R.N.  K.W.  met  with.    Illustrated  by  Historical,  To- 

The  Historical  and  Literary  Tour  of  pographical.  Biographical,  and  BibUogra- 

a  Foreigner  in  England  and  Scothind,  phical  Notes,  collected  during  the  Be- 

with  Anecdotes  of  celebrated  Persons  searches  of  not  less  than  half  a  eeatory. 

visited  by  the  author,  including  most  of  This  Work  is  printed  uniformly  with  the 

the  literati  of  both  countries,  in  2  vols.  **  Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;**  and 

8vo,  is  expected  to  appear  speedily.  wiil  form  three  handsome  volumes,  to  be 

Nearly  ready  for  publication,  the  Diable  published  periodically  in  separate  Por- 

Diplomat,  par  un  Ancien  Ministre.  tkms,  to  commence  on  the  1st  of  Junet^ 


laas.]                            (Tort*  Prfpariagfor  Publkatio».  «4 

ObMmtkint  on  Mine  Diilcct*  in  the  Meun  Bootej  and  Soni  will   veiy 

VftM  of  England,  particulvty  Somnivt-  shonly  have  nvSj  for   nic,   Helich'B 

shire,  with  •  Oloirarr  tit  Wonls  now  In  Original  Deiigns  lo  the  Fightof  the  Dn^ 

me  there.     By  Junes  Jefinrng).  |?an,  b;  Schiller,  villi  the  Gemuui  tnn^ 

TbooMH  Fitigerald,  the  Lord  or  Offii-  luion  of  the  Poem,  on  flne  paper. 

ief,  and  Lord  Deput;  of  Ireland,  a  ro.  Barclaf'a  Apolc^  for  the  Quaker^  ■ 


«  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
Goin){  Too  Par,  b  Tale  for  all  aftea. 
Shortly  wilt  be  published,  To-Day  in 
Ireland ;  a  Serie*  of  Talei,  conaiiting'  of 
the  Cardera,  Connemara,  and  Old  and 
Netr  Light- 
In  the  preu,  the  Hagiatrate  ;  or,  Sea- 
aiona  and  Police  Review,  Critical,  Hu- 
■noroui,  and  InatructiTe,  will  be  puliliili- 
ed  on  the   lit  of  May,  and  continued 
monthly. 

Hinca  to  some  Churthwardena  on  the 
Repair  of  Pariah  Churclies.  I  vnl.  Sro, 
with  twelve  Platen. 

AneienC  Painting*  and  Mosaic  diieo- 
vered  at  Pompeii.  By  John  Goldientr, 
architect,  in  Iburparta,  imperial  octavo. 
Proof  Impressions  in  qnarto. 

On  the  Rcligiona  of  Ancient  Oreecc, 
the  Public^  the  Myaiiral,  and  the  Phllo- 
sophieit.     By  W.  Mitford,  Eaq. 


New  Edirion,  wilh  Note*,  Msipnal  Be- 
ferencen,  &e.  Sva. 

Beliham's  (Miia  E.)  Introdnetor; 
Catechism  lo  Munay'a  Grammar,  Itocu 

Cummon  Place  Book  of  Epigram^ 
S4nio. 

Common  Place  Book  of  Ancedotci^ 
S4mo. 

Oarry'a  Treatlae  on  Perspective  tot  Ibe 
use  of  Schools,  with  1 8  Engraviogs,  \tme, 
Jane ■' Continuation  to  Hunieuid  BatA- 
let'a  England.    3  vols.  Bro. 

Martin'a  Carpenter's,  JoinerV,  and  Ck- 
binel-Maker'a  Practical  Guide.  30  En- 
gravings  royal  Bvo. 

Pineiplea  of  Modem  Iloraemanship  for 
Gentlemen,  with  31  Engravings,  royal 
Sra. 

Prieitley's  Lectures  on  History,  a  New 
Edition,  includhig  all  the  additions  in  tba 
Philadelphia   Edition^    also    i 


the  reault  of  bis  observations  among  (he 
higher  orders  there,  under  the  title  oCtbR 
"  English  in  Italy."  Tbe  Warb  is  to 
extend  to  3  volumes,  and  to  be  ready  in 
ApiiL 

A  new  and  splendid  edition  of  that 
nHmt  curkmt  and  extraordivary  volume, 
the  Astrologer  of  the  Nineteenth  Cei»- 
tury,  with  four  Coloured  Copperplates, 
and  sixty  singular  Hieroglyphical  lllos- 
trations,  designed  by  the  erudite  Mem- 
ber* of  tlie  Mercurii,  from  ni!inu!xripts 
purcbsscd  at  an  enormous  rxpeni^e.  and 
engraved  by  eminent  artists,  will  be  ready 
for  delivciy  in  the  ensuing  month. 

A  new  Work  of  considersblc  interest, 


^le'a  Tranalstion  of  Aiboran  of  Maho- 
met, with  several  Hundred  Readings  from 
Savary ;  Notes  and  a  New  Index,  Edited 
by  Davenport,     8  vols.  Byo, 

The  llev.  Dr  Narcs,  Regius  Proressor 
of  Modem  History  in  tlie  University  of 
Oxford,  is  preparing  for  publication,  Me- 
moirs of  the  Life  and  Administration  of 
the  Right  Hon,  V/m.  Cecil,  Lord  Bur- 
Icigli,  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England 
in  the  reign  of  Qiiecn  Eliiabetb,  with 
extracts  from  his  printe  and  official  cor- 
respondence and  other  papers  not  pre- 
viously investigated.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that,  to  tJiis  great  statesman, 
almost  every  question  of  gave 


Vooiia 


tiegant  poitSva  volt.,  Novem- 
ber Nights,  a  Series  or  l^les,  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  Innkeeper's  Album,  Warre- 
nia,  fic.  liC. 

The   u'orthy  and   talented  author  of     aid  of 
Tales  from  Sivitscriand,  has  in  the  press 


a  Tale. 


illy  directed  i 
leading  measures  of  that  important  period, 
there  Can  be  little  doubt,  but  that  hi*  his- 
tory, when  fiiUy  developed,  (a  task  wbirb 
bos  never  before  been  altemptcd,)  by  tha 
'  ■  "  '  '"  igly  numerous  and  valu- 

il]  be  found  one  Of  tlie 


nsiiderable  pathos,  called  tbe     most  interesting  subjects  of  contempla- 


Htiephcrdess  of  the  Mountains,  interaper- 
sed  with  poetry.  The  peneil  of  Mr  Cor- 
bould  ia  secured  to  embellish  the  volume. 


tion  that  could  be  selected,  especially 
when  historically  considered.  Tbe  wwk 
is  Intended  to  form  2  vols,  in  Quarto,  and 
In  tlic  press  and  sbortly  will  be  pub-  to  ba  accompanied  by  a  portrait  and  other 
.  lisliedtin  1  vol.  Svo,  tbe  Uookof  Noscon-  engravings  by  the  flnt  artists, 
formity,  in  « liicli  the  Churches  of  Uissen  t  A  new  Ocuvo  Edition  of  >■  Ootf  ing'i 
are  vindicated  from  the  Calumnious  Mia-  Walk  in  and  about  the  City  of  Cantar- 
reptesentations  of  their  Catholic  and  bury;"  embelliahedwitli  pUtei^andedit- 
Frotestant  Tiadueirs.  c4  bf  the  Rev.  ]QhnViJ^n!>U^>lk.tb 
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Works  Preparing  fw  PMieatiim. 


C¥ty. 


Principles  of  Modern  Horsemanship 
for  Ladies.     30  £ngravin|(s,  rojal  8vo. 

Mr  Phillips,  author  of  **  Pomarium  Bri- 
taiinicam/'  aiid  other  works,  lias  just 
committed  to  the  Press  his  new  volume 
on  wiiidi  he  has  been  so  long  engaged, 
entitled  *  Floral  Emblems,"  contain- 
ing, together  with  a  complete  account 
of  the  most  beautiful  picturesque  devices 
employed  in  ancient  and  modem  times, 
faj  the  most  celebrated  painters  and  poets, 
a  grammar  of  the  language,  whereby,  in 
the  most  pleasing  manner,  ideas  may  be 
communicated,  or  events  recorded,  under 
aemblanoes  the  most  fanciful  that  can  be 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  amusement  or 
of  decoration.  The  poetical  passages,  in 
which  a  specific  character  is  given  to  the 
different  flowers,  are  selected  from  the 
best  writers  of  all  ages,  and  the  plates, 
which  present  a  variety  of  entirely  new 
and  delicate  associutions,  have  been  de- 
signed and  executed  by  the  author. 

The  Works  of  James  Armlnius,  D.D., 
formerly  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leyden.  Translated  from  the 
Latin  by  James  Nichols,  author  of  *'  Cal- 
vinism and  Arminianism  Compared  in 
their  Principles  and  Tendency."  Vol.  1. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  the  sixth 
quarto  volume  of  Dr  Lingard*8  History 
of  England,  which  will  contain  the  reigns 
of  James  and  Charles  L 

A  cntulogue  Jiaitnnn^  of  a  most  splen- 
did collection  of  Oil  Paintings  and  Minia- 
tures, comprising  upwards  of  five  hundred 
articles,  is  now  preparing  for  publication. 
The  intended  production  we  are  given 
to  understand,  will  comprise  Biographical 
Sketches  and  Anecdotic  matter  relating 
to  the  several  Characters  who  constitute 
this  grand  assortment,  consisting  of  cele- 
brated Individuals  of  every  European 
Country.  It  is  also  the  intention  d  the 
possessor  to  exhibit  the  whole  to  the  pub- 
lic, which  will  necessarily  prove  a  very 
rich  treat  to  the  amateurs  in  the  ap- 
proaching Spring. 

Tlie  lo\ers  of  the  arts  will  soon  be 
f^ratificd  liy  the  appearance  of  a  Transhi- 
tion  of  the  History  of  tlie  Life  and  WoricB 


of  Raphscl,  from  tlie  Frendi  of  Mr  Qss- 
termeredeQuiocj,  ACGonipanied  by  copioas 
additions  in  the  form  of  Notes^  and  pn- 
ceded  by  a  History  of  the  Ptognss  of 
Pkunting  in  Italy,  from  the  time  of  Gma* 
bue  until  the  era  of  the  divine  RaphseL 

A  volume  will  shortly  appear  coaeaa- 
ing  the  Astronomy  of  the  Egyptians  par- 
ticularly  referring  to  the  celebrated  circa- 
hr  Zodiac,  discovered  at  Denderah  sad 
which  was  subsequensly  comreyed  ts 
Paris. 

In  the  press,  and  to  be  published  is 
one  vol.  8vo,  Sermons  £xpositioas^  aaA 
Addresses  at  the  Holy  Commiinion.  Bf 
tlie  late  Rev.  Alex.  Waugb»  A.M.  Mmis. 
ter  of  the  Scots  Church  in  Miles  Jmm, 
London.  A  short  Memoir  of  the  Anther 
will  be  prefixed. 

Dr  P.  M.  liStham  haa  in  the  press^  sa 
Account  of  tlie  disease  lately  preralent  at 
the  General  Penitentiary.     8to. 

In  the  press,  aa  Exereiae  Book,>lo  ae- 
company  Zumpta*  Latin  Grammwy  by 
the  Rev.  John  Kenrick. 

In  the  press,  the  2d  Editioiv  oonsidcr- 
ably  enlarged.  A  Treatise  on  Cancer, 
exhibiting  a  successful  method  of  treat- 
ing that  disease  in  the  occult  stage,  and 
also  the  most  efiUcient  metliod  yet  known 
of  treating  it  in  the  open  stage.  By  Wil- 
liam Parr,  Member  of  tlie  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  London,  &c.  &c. 

Professor  Zumpt  of  Herlin,  author  of 
the  Latin  Grammar,  is  about  to  publish  a 
new  edition  of  Quintus  Curtius  in  8  vols. 
8vo.  Tlie  first  volume  will  contain  the 
text,  for  which  the  Professor  Iios  used 
thirteen  MSSb  not  hitherto  collected; 
the  second,  the  Commentary,  in  which  the 
Latinity  of  Curtius  will  be  vindicated,  and 
the  meaning  very  fully  illustrated. 

Deafness  and  Diseases  of  the  Ears.— 
A  New  and  Monthly  Work  called  the 
**  Aurist,*'  edited  by  Mr  Wright,  Surgeon 
Aurist  to  her  late  Majesty  Queen  Qiar- 
lotte,  is  in  the  press,  and  will  l>e  imme- 
diately published,  'lliis  subject,  so  seldom 
treateid  on,  will  be  peculiarly  interesting 
to  the  public. 


EDINBURGH. 


The  widow  of  the  late  Mr  John  Bell 
is  about  to  publish  his  Observations  on 
Italy,  made  principally  during  his  stay 
at  Florence,  illustrated  with  Engravings 
from  his  o^vn  Drawings. 

Memoirs  of  William  Veitch,  Minister 
of  Dumfries,  and  George  Brysson,  Mer- 
chant in  Edinburgh,  written  by  them- 
seiveM;   with  otlier  Narrarives  iUunlra- 


tivc  of  the  History  of  Scotland,  from  the 
Restoration  to  the  Revolution.  To  which 
are  added  an  Appendix  and  Notes.  In 
one  volume  8vo. 

Outlines  of  Geography.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Andrew.  12s. 

A  New  Edition  of  Brown*s  Logarithms 
is  in  the  press,  to  be  carefully  revised 
and  corrected  throaghont. 


1825.] 


Workit  PrcjHiriny  for  Publication. 
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Mr  Linarty  iurgeon,  author  of  the  Sys- 
tem of  the  Anatomical  Platei»  hat  an. 
nounead  lor  publication  an  account  of  hia 
fluccenftil  operations  for  tho  removal  of 
enlarged  Owia  from  the  Female  Abdo- 
men. In  one  of  these  cased,  the  abdo- 
minal cavity  from  the  stormm  to  the  os 
pubis  was  laid  open,  and  an  Ovarium  es* 
tFutedf  which  measures  eleven  inches 
long,  by  seven  and  a  half  broad,  and 
weighs  upwards  of  five  pounds.  The 
Work  is  to  be  in  demy  folio,  snd  to  be 
accompanied  with  four  Plates,  coloured 
after  natare.  The  first  showing  tlie  si- 
tuation and  appearance  of  the  Viscera  and 
enhtfged  Ovarium,  during  the  operation. 
Second,  the  extent  and  appearance  of  the 
wound  when  healed.  Third,  front  view 
of  Che  Ovarium,  the  natural  sizew  Fourth, 
lateral  view  of  the  Ovarium,  the  natural 
size. 

Preparing  for  pubUoation,  a  New  Edi- 
tion of  Lord  Stair*s  Institutions  of  the 
Law  of  Scotland,  with  copious  Additions 
and  Illustrations.  By  George  Brodie, 
Esq.  Advocate.  Tlie  first  part  of  this 
work  will  be  published  in  November 
next,  and  the  following  part  in  the  course 
of  the  Summer  Session  1826. 

Mr  Peter  Bochan,  of  Peterhead,  is  pre- 
paring for  publication.  Gleanings  of  Scot- 
tish, English,  and  Irish  Scarce  Old  Bal- 
lads, chiefly  Tragical  and  Historical  i 
many  of  them  connected  with  the  locali- 


ties of  Aberdeenshire^  and  to  be  found  in 
no  other  Collection.  With  Explanatory 
Notes.  A  good  many  of  the  Ballads 
have  been  taken  down  by  the  Editor 
from  the  mouths  of  very  old  Women. 

A  Translation  of  Dr  GalPs  work  on, 
Plirenology ;  to  be  published  in  Parts, 
price  4s.  each.  The  first  part  will  be 
ready  in  July. 

The  Common-place  Book  of  Anee* 
dotes. 

Mr  Fraser  has  announced  a  Work,  in 
three  volumes,  large  8vo,  to  be  publudied 
by  subscription,  price  to  subscribers,  two 
Guineas,  entitled  Killinn ;  or  FortraitSa 
Pictures,  and  Lyrics,  wiUi  Relics,  Bft^. 
moirs,  and  Tracts,  illustrative  of  national 
Principle  and  Character,  Civil  and  Rural. 
Economy,  Antiquities,  Language,  An- 
cient Poetry  and  Music  of  the  High- 
lands and  Isles  of  Scotland. 

The  Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  for 
the  year  1824^  itsarfy  reatfy. 

Mr  Chambers,  'Author  of  **  Traditiona 
of  Edinburgh,"  Sec,  is  engaged  in  ma- 
king a  collection  of  the  Popular  Rhymea 
of  Scotland,  which  he  designs  to  illus- 
trate with  Historical  and  Traditionary 
Notices. 

A  Third  Edition  of  *<  Traditions  of 
Edinburgh/'  No.  L ;  and  a  Second  EdU 
tion  of  No.  II.,  together  with  No.  IV. 
of  tho  same  work,  are  preparing. 


MONTHLY  LIST  OP  NEW  PUBLICATION& 


LONDON. 


AOUCULTURE. 

Teetimonies  in  Favour  of  Salt  as  a 
Manure,  and  a  Condiment  for  Horses, 
Cows,  and  Sheep.  By  the  Rev.  B.  Da- 
cre.  8vo.  Gs. 

ABCHITKCIUBE. 

Fart  VII 1.  of  Chambers*  Civil  Archi- 
tecture.  Price  5s. 

Fart  X.  of  Pugin's  Public  Buildings 
of  London.  This  number  completes  the 
first  volume  of  the  work,  wliich  may 
now  be  had  in  bds.     Prke  L.2,  12s.  (kL 

Designs  for  Sepulchral  Monuments, 
Tombs,  Mural  Tablets,  &c.  By  George 
Maliphant  Thirty-six  laige  quarto  Plates, 
Price  L.1,  Is. 

Oiambers*  (Sir  WUliam)  CivU  Archi- 
tecture. By  Joseph  Gwilt,  architect. 
2  vols,  imperial  8vo,  with  66  beautiful 
Engravings,  L.4^  4s. 

UBUOGRAPHY.  * 

Longman  &  Co.'8  Catalogue  of  Old 
Books.     Part  III.  for  1821-25. 


Boosey  and  Sons*  French  Catalogue, 
1825 ;  also  their  German  Catalogue^ 
1625 ;  containing  a  variety  of  editions  of 
the  best  authors,— Plays,  Old  German 
Poetry,  &c. 

*4^*  The  public  are  respectfully  in- 
formed, the  prices  of  most  of  the  books 
in  these  catalogues  ara  from  15  to  25 
per  cent  lower  than  the  prices  of  their 
last  catalogues. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Life  of  Bernard  Gilpin.  By  W. 
Gilpin,  A.  M.,  with  an  Introductory  Es- 
say, by  the  Rev.  E.  Irving.  12mo.  3s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  J.  P  Kemble, 
Esq*  By  J.  Boaden,  Esq.  2  vols.  8vo, 
L.l«  oS. 

Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  By  George 
Cavendish.  With  Notes  and  Illustra- 
tions. By  J.  W.  Singer,  Esq.  2  vols. 
8vo,  L.],  lOs. 

Life  of  Fk-oderick  Schiller;  with  an 
Examination  of  his  Wocks*    VQi&»  ^A. 


MoHtUg  Lint  of  New  PuUiealiMu. 


Oj- 


Diary  of  Henry  Tfonpre,  Chaplain  in 
the  Royal  Navy  in  1G75-9.     Sx-o. 

Memoin  of  Che  Countess  de  Genlii^ 
2rolfl.8vo.    18h. 

Memoirs  of  Count  Segur.     English, 

CHEMICTEY. 

Practical  Chemieal  Mineralogy,  in- 
tended as  a  Companion  to  the  "  Portable 
Mineralogical  Cuhinet.'*  By  Frederick 
JoyeCf  Operative  Chemist,  fk. 

KDrCATION. 

A  Short  and  Easy  Introduction  to  He- 
raldry, in  two  PUrts,  compiled  from  the 
most  approved  Authorities,  l^y  Hugh 
Clark.  12s. 

Flarts  I.  II.  and  III.  of  Popular  Mo- 
dem Geography,  being  a  Description  of 
the  various  Kingdoms  of  the  World.  The 
whole  illustrated  with  an  Atlas  of  thirty- 
aix  Maps.  To  be  completed  in  twenty- 
five  Parts,  published  montlily  or  oftener, 
forming  one  handsom^  octavo  volume. 
By  Alesmder  Jamieson. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Part  VI.  of  Views  on  the  lUiino,  in 
Belgium,  and  Holland.  By  Captain  Bat- 
ty, of  tlie  Grenadier  Guards,  F.  li.  S. 
Imperial  8vo,  price  128. ;  royal  4to,  proofo 
8s. ;  royal  iio,  proofs  on  India  paper, 
L.1,  lis.  6d. ;  proofs  and  etchings,  L.2; 
Sat. 

Views  in  Wales,  from  Drawings  by 
Captain  Batty,  of  the  Grenadier  Guards, 
F.  11.  Sb  These  Views  arc  printed  uni- 
formly with  the  "  European  Scenery." 
Jn^rial  8vo,  price  L.2, 2s.  boards ;  ro3ral 
4to,  proofs,  L.4v  4e. ;  India  proofs,  L-6^ 
Gs, ;  India  proofs  and  etchings,  L.8,  88. 

A  I^itliographic  Drawing  of  the  Hail- 
Road  from  Ilotton  Colliery  to  the  River 
Wear.  A  description  of  the  Rail-Road 
is  given  with  the  Drawing,     ds. 

A  lithographic  Sketch  of  the  North 
Bank  of  the  Thames,  from  Westminster 
Bridge  to  London  Bridge,  showing  the 
proposed  Quay  and  some  other  Improve- 
ments^ suggested  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Trench.  To  which  are  annexed,  a  Sur- 
Tey  of  that  part  of  the  River,  and  a  Pro- 
spectus of  the  proposed  Plan.  10  plates; 
L.2,  lOs. 

A  Print  of  Lord  Byron,  beautifully 
executed  in  Lithography,  from  a  Sketch 
made  from  the  Life  at  Missolonghi,  six 
weeks  before  his  Lordship's  death. 

Etdiings.  ByD.Wilkie,R.A.  Folio, 
L.2,  2s. 

Part  VI.  of  Hakewiirn  Picturesque 
Tour  of  Jamaica;  containing  Holland 
Estate,  the  Property  of  G.  W.  I^ylor, 
Esq.  M.  P. ;  Witney  Estate,  the  Pro- 
perty of  Viscount  Dudley  and  Ward. — 
Iron  Bridge,  Spanish  Town,  will  be  pul- 
Jiglted  on  the  Ist  oi  May. 


A  Portrait  of  WUIian  Cdbbctt^  E^. 
Tills  whole-length  PUMrtraic  u  e»giav8i,hy 
Permistioii,  from  m  large  and  luailifil 
Chalk  Drawing  in  the  poewaaioB  of  Mr 
Cobbctt.    2s.  and  Sa.  6d. 


An  Historical  Outline  of  the  Gccck 
Revolution,  69.  6d. 

Journals  of  the  ricgea  of  the  Madisi 
Army  in  the  yeara  1817, 18l8^and  1819^ 
by  Edward  Lake,  LJeatenaBt  of  the  Ho> 
nourable  £ast  India  Company's  Vadm 
Engineera. 

Goldsmith's  History  of  Englmd,  witk 
a  Continuation  to  the  Accession  of 
Geoiige  IV.  By  W.  Jonea.  6  T0I&  ff^ 
48s. 

Rivington's  Annual  Register  for  18O0L 
8vo,  L.I. 

History  of  the  Bxpedition  to  Rossis. 
undertaken  by  Napoleon  in  IB  12.  By 
General  Count  Segur.  2  vols.  8fO, 
L.1,  10s. 

LAW. 

A  letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  oa 
the  Necessity  and  Practicability  of  Forai- 
ing  a  Code  of  the  Laws  of  JEngiand.  By 
Crofton  Uniacke,  Esq.  of  LJncoln'a-Ina, 
Barrister-at-law.     da. 

A  Collection  of  Acts  and  Records  of 
Parliament,  with  Reporta  of  Cases  ar- 
gued and  determined  in  the  Courts  of 
Law  and  Equity,  respecting  Tithes.  By 
Sir  Henry  GwilUniH  Knight,  late  one  of 
his  Majesty's  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Madras.  The  seccmd  editioa. 
By  Charles  Ellis,  of  Lincoln'a-Ian,  Esq. 
Barrister-at-Iaw.   £3,  ISs.  6d. 

I1ie  Present  Laws  relating  to  SaTings 
Banks  in  England,  omitting  the  Repeal- 
ed Clauses  in  the  Statutes ;  with  £jqila- 
natory  Notes.  Forms,  &c.  and  a  copious 
{ndex.     By  a  Barrister.     12nMH  3su 

MEDICINE  AND  SUEGSBY. 

A  CompendkHis  System  of  Midwifeiy, 
chiefly  designed  to  fiunlitatc  the  inquiries 
of  those  who  may  be  pursuing  this  branch 
of  study ;  illustrated  by  oocaaional  caaes. 
By  W.  P.  Dewees,  M.D,     8vow 

Kennedy's  Instructions  to  Mothers 
and  Nurses  in  the  Management  of  Chil- 
dren.    12mo,  7s. 

Manual  of  Pharmacy.  By  WiUiam 
Thomas  Brande,  Esq.  «  8vo,  14s* 

in8CKLLANEOU& 

Colonel  Berkeley  and  his  Frienda  ;  a 
Sketch  of  Life.     3  Vols.  18s. 

No.  I.  A  True  History  of  the  Protes- 
tant  '*  Reformation,"  in  England  and 
Ireland.  In  reply  to  William  Cobbett, 
by  a  Protestant.  To  be  continued  month- 
ly.    3d. 

A  Description  of  the  Faults  or  Dyke& 
of  the  Mineral  Basin  of  Soutli  Walea.  By 


18^0 
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The  Real  Griovuiee  of  the  Irish  Pea- 
matiy.  Dj  a  Clergjinaii  who  has  been 
for  jreara  a  resident  Incumbent  in  the 
South  of  Ireland.    3s.  6d. 

The  Proceedings  of  tlie  Catholic  As- 
sociation in  Dublin,  from  May  13,  1S83, 
to  Feb.  11,  188&  8s.  6d. 

The  Wine  question  considered,  &c.  &c. 
in  reference  to  PortugaL  By  a  Portu- 
guese. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Studies  and  Dis- 
cipline adopted  in  the  Tvro  English  Uni- 
versities as  preparatory  to  Holy  Orders 
in  the  Established  Church.  By  a  Gra- 
duate. 8s. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Present  Mode  of 
Ijending  Money  on  Pledge,  and  of  that 
proposal  by  the  Equitable  Loan  Bank 
Company.  By  a  Retired  I^wnbroker. 
Is.  6d. 

Catholic  Miraclesi— -To  which  is  add- 
ed, a  Reply  to  Cobbett*s  Defence  of  Ca- 
tholicism, and  Libel  on  the  Keformation. 
ds.  6%. 

A  Detection  of  the  Love  Letters  late- 
ly attributed,  in  Hugh  Campbell's  Work, 
to  Mary  Queen  of  Scota,  wherein  his 
pkgiarisms  are  proved,  and  his  fictions 
fixed. 

A  Sketch  of  the  pecuniary  Transac- 
tions of  Palmer  and  Co.  of  Hydrabad. 
8s.  6d. 

Fart  I.  of  the  Connoisseur's  Reperto- 
rium ;  or,  a  Universal  Historical  Record 
of  Artists,  and  of  their  works.  By  Tho- 
mas Dodd.  78. 

Domestic  Duties,  or  Instructions  to 
Young  Married  Ladies  on  the  Manage- 
ment of  their  Household,  and  the  Re- 
gulation of  their  Conduct  in  the  various 
relations  and  duties  of  married  life.  By 
Mrs  William  Parkes.  1&. 

The  Annual  Army  List  for  1825^  with 
an  Index. 

OtMcrvatioDs  on  a  General  Iron  Rail- 
Way,  or  Land  Steam-Conveyance ;  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  horses  in  all 
public  vehicles.  By  Thomas  Gray.  With 
maps  and  plates. 

Letters  on  the  State  of  IreUind ;  ad- 
dressed by  J.  K.  L.  to  a  friend  in  Eng- 
land. 8s. 

Remarks  on  the  Scotch  Judicature 
Bill,  with  some  account  of  the  Practice 
of  the  Court  of  Session.  By  T.  C.  Gel- 
dart,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at- 
Law.  2s. 

A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon. 
tlie  Earl  of  I^iverpool,  K.G.  &c.  Presi- 
dent of  tJie  Sliipownent*  Society,  on  the 
Build  and  Admeasurement  for  Tonnage 
of  Merrliaiit  Sliips. 

Considerations  on  the  Game  Laws.  By 
Edward  Lord  Sufliekl. 


IMnciplea  of  Political  Economy  and 
Population,  including  an  Examumtloii  of 
Mr  Malthus's  Essays  on  those  subjvcta. 
By  John  M'Inison. 

Theatre  of  the  Greeks ;  containing,  in 
a  compendious  form,  a  great  Body  of  In- 
-formation  relative  to  the  Rise,  Progress, 
and  Exhibition  of  the  Greek  Drama; 
with  an  Account  of  Dramatic  Writers^ 
from  Thespis  to  Menander :  To  which  ia 
added,  a  Chronology  and  an  Appendix, 
containing  Critical  Remarks  by  Porson, 
Elmsley,  and  others.    8vo,  10s.  Gd. 

NOVELS  AND  TALES. 

Tales  of  Fault  and  Feeling.  By  tiM 
Author  of  Zeal  and  Experience.  3  vols. 
ISmo,  L.1,  1. 

Tremaine ;  or,  the  Man  of  Refinement. 
3  vols,  post  8vo,  L.  1,  lis.  Gd. 

Fitzalleyne  of  Berkeley;  a  Romance 
of  the  present  times ;  full  of  facts,  fancies, 
and  recollections,  trials,  and  tales,  and 
strange  eonceita.  By  Bernard  Blade- 
mantle,  Author  of  the  English  Spy,  &c. 
&c.  2  vols.  13s. 

Apology  for  the  Travellers*  Club ;  or, 
Anecdotes  of  Monkeys.  5s.  Gd* 

Gaieties  and  Gravities,  a  Series  of 
Essays,  comic  talcs,  and  fugitive  vaga- 
ries, now  first  collected.  By  one  of  the 
Authors  of  the  "  Rejected  Addresses." 
3  vols,  post  8vo,  L.  1,  7s. 

A  Day  in  Stowe  Gardens ;  a  collection 
of  Tales  on  the  plan  of  the  Decameron. 
9a. 

Lionel  Lincoln ;  or,  the  Leaguer  of 
Boston.  By  the  Author  of  "  The  Pilot,** 
««  Spy/'  &c.  &C.  3  vols.  L.1,  Is. 

Fairy  Legends  and  Traditions  of  the 
South  of  IreUnd.  10s.  6d. 

The  Highhmders,  a  Tale.  By  the 
Author  of  **  The  Hermit  in  London,** 
««  Hermit  Abroad,*'  &c  3  vola.  L.1,  Is. 

Juliana  Oakely,  a  Tale.  By  Mrs  Sher- 
wood, Author  of  '*  Little  Henry  and  hia 
Bearer,"  &c  2a.  Gd. 

The  Italian  Novelista:  with  Notesi 
By  Thomas  Rotooe,  Esq.  4  vols.  Svo, 
L.2,  2s. 

Tales  of  Ardennes.  By  Derwent  Con- 
way.    Small  8vo,  8s. 

Odd  Moments,  or  Time  Beguiled. 
12mo.     Gs. 

Abduction ;  or,  the  Adventures  of  Ma- 
jor Samcy.    3  vols.    8vo,  L.1,  Is. 

POETRY. 

The  Moor;  a  Poem,  in  Six  Cantos. 
By  I^ord  Porchcster. 

The  Bar ;  witli  Sketches  of  PLminent 
Judges,  Barristers,  &c.  &c.  A  Poem, 
witli  Notes.  5s.  Gd. 

The  Puct's  Pilgrimage ;  an  Allegorical 
Pucm ;  in  Four  Cantos.  By  J.  llayiic 
CoUier.  'ko,8s. 
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Foemt  on  Various  Subjects,  chiefly 
ThcatrieBl,  witli  a  Life  of  the  Author. 
Uf  Wm.  Thew.  fit. 

Cadijah  ;  or»  the  Black  Fklace*  a  Tra- 
gcdy.  Bj  Mrs  Janiieson.  Dedicated,  by 
pcnnisaion,  to  I^ady  Sarah  RoIhdboii. 

The  Poetical  Fragments  of  Kidiurd 
Baztor,  Author  of  Saint's  ErerUisting 
Heat.  18mo,  with  finely  engraved  Por* 
trait,  4s.  6d. 

Poetical  Scrap  Book.     24ino,  4s. 

Select  Poets  of  Great  Britain :  with 
Critical  Notices.     By  W.  Hazlitt.    15s. 

Odes  and  Addresses  to  Great  People. 
Foolscap  Svo,  5s.  6d. 
'  Final  Appeal  to  tlie  IJterary  Public, 
relative  to  Pope,  in  reply  to  Mr  Roecoe. 
By  the  llev.  W.  L.  Bowles.    8vo,  7s. 

Vision  of  Hades,  and  other  Poems. 
Foolscap  8vo,  Gs. 

TOFOOILAPHY. 

The  Topographical  Dictionary  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  including  accurate  De* 
scriptioiis  of  the  Counties,  Districts,  Fu 
rislies.  Cities,  Boroughs,  Villages,  &c.  in 
EngUnd,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
derived  from  official  and  other  authentic 
nodem  sources.  By  Benj.  Pitts  Capper, 
Esq.  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  Office. 
Revised  to  Michaelmas  1824,  and  illus. 
trated  with  fifty  Maps  of  the  Counties, 
&c.  in  a  very  large  volume,  8vo,  prico 
30s.  in  extra  boards. 

Report  on  the  Soil  and  3Iineral  Pro- 
ductions of  Chili,  being  an  extract  from 
the  Work  of  the  Abb^  Don  J.  Ignatius 
Molina,  originally  published  in  Italian. 
l8.6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Jesus  Christ 
By  the  Rev.  James  Bennett  of  Rother- 
ham.    3vols.  L..1,  16i; 

Sdentia  Biblica ;  containing  the  New 
Testament  in  the  Original  Tongue,  with 
the  authorized  English  Version,  and  a 
copious  and  original  Collection  oif  Pftral- 
lei  Pftssages,  printed  in  words  at  length. 
The  whole  so  arranged  as  to  illastrate 
and  confirm  the  several  clauses  of  each 
Verse;  with  the  various  Readings  and 
the  Chronology.  3  vols.  8vo,  1*3,  bdai ; 
large  paper,  L.5,  bds. 


CMiy. 


Lambetii  and  the  VatioHi ;  or,  Amc- 
dotes  of  the  aiurch  of  Rome*  the  Be. 
fonned  Ghvrehea,and  diatinguiahed  Sects 
and  Sectaries  of  the  Chriatian  BcUgion 
in  all  Ages ;  collected  in  tlie  PobUe  Li- 
braries of  Italy,  Fkmnoe,  mm!  England. 
By  a  Member  of  tlie  Unireraity  of  Ox- 
ford.   3  vols.  L.l,  Is. 

llie  Mao  of  Sin  in  a  Decline,  accord- 
ing to  the  Prophecy  of  Sc  Fanl.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  Nicholson,  A.M.  Curate  of  Great 
IHucton. 

A  Sermoo,  on  the  Death  of  Joseph 
Cotton,  Esq.  preached  in  the  Buish 
Church  of  Layton,  on  Sunday,  the  Gcb 
February,  1885i 

Pkrt  III.  of  Sermons,  and  Flans  of 
Sermons,  on  many  of  the  most  importaot 
TexU  of  Holy  Scripture.  By  the  kte 
Rev.  Joseph  Benson.     8vOy  6a.  bds. 

VOYAGES  AND  TaATBLS* 

Stoart's  Antiquities  of  Athens;  a 
■ew  edition,  with  considerable  additfoas. 
Part  I.  6si  To  be  completed  in  iMly 
Fvts. 

Notes  on  Mexico,  accompanied  fay  an 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  Revolution,  and 
Translation  of  Official  Report  on  the  pre- 
sent SUte  of  that  Country.  By  J.  R.  Poin- 
sett   8vo,  12s. 

Analysis  of  the  Modem  London  Bail 
Room.     Post  8vo,  7s.  6d.  bds. 

Put  L  of  A  Picturesque  Toi&r  of  the 
Rivers  Ganges  and  Jumna,  in  India; 
oontaining  higlily-finished  and  colonred 
Engravings  of  the  most  remarkable  Oi^ 
jects  and  magnificent  Scenery  on.  those 
Rivers,  from  Drawings  taken  on  the 
Spot;  with  Illustrations  Historical  and 
Descriptive.  By  Lieut.-Colonel  Forrest. 
£^h  Put  will  contain  four  Views ;  be- 
sides which,  several  Vignettes  and  a  Map 
will  be  given.  To  be  completed  in  six 
Parts. 

Journal  of  a  Residence  and  Thivels  in 
Colombia,  during  the  Years  1823  and 
1824w  By  Captain  Charies  Stuart  Coch- 
rane of  the  Royal  Navy.  2  vol.  8tq^ 
L.1,  lOs. 

Totham'a  Ornaments.  Parts  I.  and  1 1, 
folio,  4a.  each.  To  be  completed  in 
twenty^ne  Parts. 


EDINBURGH. 


The  Isle  of  Fulms:  The  City  of  the 
Plugue :  and  Other  Poems.  By  John 
Wilson,  ji  Xcw  SdUimu  2  vols,  post 
Svo,  L.l»  Is. 

Babington,  a  Tragedy.  By  T.  Double- 
day,  author  of  **  The  Italian  Wife,'*  &c. 
Svo,  4s.  Gd. 

An  Esmy  on  the  Sutc  of  the  Soul  af- 
ter DeMth.    Sd.  stitched. 


A  Report  of  the  Trial  of  Mr  Thomas 
Menzies,  before  the  High  Court  of  Justi- 
ciary, for  an  Assault  upon  Mr  William 
Auld  of  Letth,  taken  in  short-hand  by 
James  W.  Dickson,  E^q.  Advocate,  and 
John  Dow,  W.S.  and  carefully  revised.  Sn. 

Tlie  Principles  of  Chronology ;  or,  the 
Art  of  Measuring  Time.  Adapted  (or 
^^ite  il^^t  Qc  school  exercises.     6d. 


Memormk  of  the  Public  Lifa  nnd  Clia- 
neter  of  the  Itight  Hon.  Jutncs  Ooirald 
of  DiiniiikiHr.  CoiiMined  in  ■  Com. 
spondenee  wiLli  some  of  tiie  miHt  diitin- 


Monthly  Lint  o/Ncu)  I'iMicationt. 


Nine  Letter*  on  the  Extent  of  the 
De*th  of  Christ ;  in  reply  to  William 
Ciinnini;hiun,  Esq,  of  Lainslutw,  miithor 
of  the  ApoM«cy  of  the  Church  of  Home, 
&C.  &c.,  intended  u  a  Uefutrtlon  of  da 


Objection!  to  tlie  Propoaed  Bill  "  For  geroui  Arminian  doetrinei  taught  bj  him 
better  refulating  the  Formi  of  Proceia  ■-"■■■■"■  ■  " 
in  the  Court!  of  I^w,"  and  to  the  Pre- 
aent  System  of  udminiitering  Justice  in 
ifcotland;  and  Sug^stiont  lor  ro-model- 
ling  the  Bill,  or  framing  another,  for  the 
Iiiirpose  of  improving  the  Forma,  leiaen- 
'  e  ExpenM  and   Delays  of  Pro- 


Sihbath  Seliool,  Stemuton,  Ayr- 
shire. Uy  the  Oev.  Jamea  Hethven, 
Minister  of  the  United  Seceaiion  Cliurdi, 
Stewarton,  Aynliire.   12ill0.  2$. 

Prafmenta  of  Wiadom  ;  ■  CaUnat  at 
Select  Anecdotes,  Religious,  Uonl,  an! 
Entertaining,  many  of  them  Dot  t    ' 


OlijectioDS  to  the  Scots  New  Judicatnre 
Uitl,  publislied  in  the  Edinburgh  Maga- 
zine.    Hvo,  5a. 

A  Discoursa  on  the  Rise,  Progress 
Peeuliat  Objects,  and  Importance,  of  Po- 
litical GcODomy ;  containing  an  Outline 
of  a  Coarse  of  Lectures  on  the  Principle* 
and  Doctrine!  of  that  adenee.  By  J.  R. 
M'Culloch,  Esq.  Second  EtHtioa,  cat- 
reeled  and  enlat^.     Svo,  5s.  6d.  bds. 

Illustrations  of  the  Author  of  Waver- 
Icy  {   being   Noticea   and  Anecdotei   of 


Kbv.  Rowland  Hilt,  A.H.  Miniater  of 
Surrey  (3iapel,  Blackfrian,  London. 
IBmu.  4s.  Gd. 

Ralph  Gemmet,  an  Authentic  Nam- 
tive.  By  the  Author  of  "  Helen  of  tba 
Glen.  With  a  Hob  EnsiaTUig.  18i>a 
it. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  acriptanJ  Au- 
thority, Nature,  and  Use*  of  Inbnt  Bap- 
tism. By  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D.  12aw, 
3s.  and  8vo,  £<. 

The  Persecoted  family,  a  Namtin 
Itical  Charactera,  Sccnta,  and  Incidents,  of  the  Suffering*  endured  by  the  Prediy- 
mipposed  to  be  described  in  his  Works,  tcriani  in  Scotland  during  the  Reign  of 
By  Robert  Chambers.  Sitmd  Edillim,  Charies  II.  By  the  Author  of  •<  Hela 
ISino,  &S.  of  the  Glen."     With  a  line  Engnviag, 

A  Series  of  Analytical  Leisoni,  Exhi-  ISoto,  Ss. 
biting  the  Principal  DItficuttia*  of  the  My  Father'!  ^re-side,  or  aome  part. 
Prench  Language ;  eiptained  Rfter  the  cular«  of  my  early  years.  18ai&  witb  ■ 
manner  of  the  best  French  OnuninariaO!^  fine  Engraving.  Is,  dd. 
witli  Inatructions  to  guide  the  Pupil  In  The  New  C^liope,  No.  IV.  aSelectfam 
Translating  from  English  into  Frendi.  of  British,  and  occaaioiiaUy  Foreign  M^ 
Vo,  I.     Is.  Cd.  lodies,  newly  arranged  for  the  Fluw- 

Anecdotes  of  Lord  Byron,  from  Au-  Forte,  with  Tignettei  to  each  aong ;  th« 
thentic  Sources ;  with  Remarks  illusti*-  Music  and  Vignettes  engraved  on  copper, 
tivcof  his  Connection  witli  the  Principal  by  John  Beugo.  7i. 
Literary  Cliaractera  of  the  present  day.  The  Cabinet ;  or,  the  Selected  Bean- 
Foolscap  Svo,  with  B  Portmit,  Gt. ;  and  tin  of  Litemtnre.  By  John  Aitken.  Se- 
I8ma,  Ss.  cond  Series.     Part  VI.  Is.  6d. 

A  Synoptical  Table  of  the  Mineral  and  Addendum  to  Volumo  Sixth,  Part  IL 
Vegetable  Poisoni :  together  with  the  of  the  Supplement  to  the  Eneydopadia 
Symptomswhidi  they  produce,  the  TrMt<  Britannic^  Ma.  (Gratu.) 
uent  required,  and  the  lU-ageats  that  Report  of  the  Speeches  dcliTcred  In 
recognise  them.  Translated  from  the  Itie  Assembly  Rooms,  Edinburgh,  at 
French  of  Eusche  De  Salle,  considerably  the  dinner  given  in  honour  of  Henn 
augmented;  and  to  which  are  added  tbe  Brougham,  Esq.  H.F.  Together  with 
Morbid  Appearances  observed  on  Diiscc-  Mr  Brougham's  Addresa  to  the  Student* 
tion.  Finely  printed  on  two  sheets  of  at  his  Installation  to  the  olBce  of  Lord 
large  drawing-paper.     4s.  6d.  Rector  of  the  UniTcnity  of  Glaagow. 

The  Dawn  of  the  Rcfornuuion ;  or,     Bvo.  Is. 
tlie  Lollards,  with  a  beautiful  Portrait  of         Letter  to  the  Proprietors  and  hbna- 
Wichliffe  the  Reformer.  One  vol.  ISmo,     gers  of  Cansls  and  Navigable  Rivers,  on  ■ 
3v  6d.  New  Mode  of  drawing  Vessels  by  a  Lo- 

Biograpbia  Prediyteriana,  No.  I.  (to  comotive  Engine  Boat.  By  Thoma* 
be  continued,)  containing  some  Remark-  Gribame,  Esq.  8va.  3s. 
abia  Passes*  of  tJie  Lite  and  I>eath  of  llie  West  India  Colonies :  the  Calum- 
Mr Alexander Paden.LiteMinisterorthe  nies  and  Misrepresentations  circulated 
Goapvl  at  New  Glenluce,  in  Galloway,  i^nst  them  by  Tarious  Wrilem  By 
&e.,  post  8vo.  Ai.  Jamea  M'Ctucen.    «i«.    %«- 
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Alpuabcticai.  List  of  Ekulisii  Bakkruptcxics,  announced  between  thtSltf 
January  and  2Ut  February,  1825 ;  eztraeted  from  the  LfOndoD  Oaicttcw 


AnderKm*  J.  Edward-ttrect,  Portman-iquare,  tca- 

dcaler. 
AhmM,  E.  Upper  York-itree^Bfyanatoiie  iqnare^ 


Griffiths,  J.  HoUywti], 

Ofiaiwood.J.  Huztott, 

QnaoAt  &  Oiay'i-inn  \wam  load,  oil 


Adiexoft,  J.  Llrerpool,  Iraoroaofer. 

Aihton,  J.  Jun.  Fenney  Beiitley,  Derby,  dieete- 
fkctor. 

AflptnalU  W.  lUlifiuc,  wine-mcrchaDt. 

Baiet,  W.  Newmarket,  innkeeper. 

Barton,  J.  Tarlton.  Lancaster,  maltster. 

BiUh,  J.  DeTonport,  grocer. 

Beesiey,  F.  Beawardme,  Worcester,  glove-manu- 
fheturer. 

BenelH,  J.  B*  Regent-street,  dealer* 

Bennett,  O.  Seymour-place,  bntcher. 

Bertram,  M.  Philpot-lane,  soap-maker. 

BIrrins,  B.  Weymouth-mews,  St  Marylebone,  11- 
very-stable  keeper. 

Boswood,  J.  Silver-street,  Faleon-square,  victual- 
ler. 

Bowdcn,  T.  Museum-street,  stationer. 

BkXMl,  E.  E.  L.and  T.  Hunter,  Aldersgate-street, 
Aimlshinff-ironmonger. 

Blunt,  T.  Twickenham,  grocer. 

Brimmer,  G.  Strand-lane,  stationer. 

BitMdhead,  W.  Ashton-under-Llne,  and  O.  Broad- 
head,  Manchester,  stone-masons. 

Brookes,  S.  Bow-eommon,  Mile-end,  black  ash- 
manufacturcr. 

Batt,  8.  Motooinbe,  DovseC,  eheese-dcalcr. 

Oaobum,  W.  A.  Bayswater,  brewer. 

Caodiin,  W.  Burslem,  Stal&ml«  shoemaker. 

Caton,  R.  Preston,  milliner. 

Chambers,  C.  Southampton-row,  Rusaril.square, 
merocr. 

Charters,  W.  and  P.  Merthyr  Tidvill,  Glamorgan, 
te»dealcis. 

Clark,  W.  Elisabeth-plaee,  Kenningtoa«rDss,  and 
O.  Winter,  Amold-straet,  Newington,  mer- 
chants. 

Clarke,  G.  B.  New  Shorehara,  Sussex,  brewer. 

Collens,  B.  D.  Bristol,  hatter. 

Cooper,  E.  S.  Liverpool,  common  brewer. 

Cooper,  J.  Ashton-under-Line,  Lancaster,  shop- 
keeper. 

Crooke,  J.  Burnley,  Lancaster,  iron-founder. 

Croston,  T.  sen.  and  Jun.  Liverpool,  shlp-chaa- 
dlers. 

Dare,  U.  Jun.  Wat«rk)o>roBd,  batcher. 

Davy,  W.  Webber-street;  carpenter. 

Dawson,  T.  and  J.  Almonbury,  \'ork.  dothicn. 

Dean,  J.  Brompton.  timber-merchant. 

Dickson,  O.  M.  Liverpool,  earthenware-dealer. 

Drant,  J.  KIngston-upon-Hull,  perfumer. 

Draper,  T.  White^treet,  Southwark,  dealer. 

Dyson,  J.  Huddenfleld,  clothier. 

Kady,  8.  P.  Dean-street,  Soho,  dealer. 

EdvRards,  J.  Rathbone-place,  merchant. 

Kkfais,  J.  Oxford-street,  cheesemonger. 

Evans.  H.  and  W.  Oxford^strect,  lacemen. 

Ftetey,  T.  Hcrefinrd  place.  Commercial-road,  ha- 
berdasher. 

FawctCt,  J.  and  P.  White*  Mikt-lane,  bottle- 
merchant. 

Fletcher,  J.  PUUnaton,  eioeer. 

I^ord,  J.  Jun.  MorUaki*,  Unen-draper. 

Porsaith,  S.  S.  Hackney,  haberdasher, 

Forsyth*  C.  Carlisle,  draper. 

fteikes,  J.  Cheltenham,  haberdasher. 

French,  T.  Cheltenham,  grocer. 

FoBnr,  J.  and  J.,  and  J.  meher,  Radeliflb.  Lan- 
caster, grocers. 

GaUerard,  and  F.  Poogenod,  Feaehnich-atreet, 
merdumts. 

Gardiner,  J.  Paddiqgton,  scavenger. 

Garslde.  S.  Cisbum,  Vork,  cattle-dealer. 

Garth,  W.  Colne,  Lancaster,  cottoo-^fauiar. 

Gtover,  T.  Wardour-street,  bricklayer. 

Goldine.  G.  Knkhtibrldge.  stable-keeper. 

Goodau,  W.  antfJ.  Bircfinali,  Titheiington,  cot- 
toiHmnner. 

Goodwin,  W.  Strand,  bookseller. 

Graham,  G.  Sunderland,  master-mariner. 

Greenwood,  J.  Bbvtall,  York,  Jober. 

Ohgerj,  8,  and  J.  Bowdoi*  MandieiAM,  mu* 

eiumtB, 


Hall,  R.  Jun.  PooHon  in  Che  Fyld^ 

liquor-merchant. 
Hardhig,  T.  and  Son,  and  R.  Hardii^  BiMs^ 

bniihrnukers. 
Harmer,  J.  Great  Siiiiey.etreeC. 

turer. 
Hart,  J.  Gloucester,  wooUen-draper. 
Harvey,  W.  Higheate,  victualler. 
Hawes,  R.  B.  Howley'etreet.  Wahrorth*  < 
Hay,  W.  Rosemary-lane,  vicCuallrr. 
IlenderaoB,  J.  Shap,  Westmoreland, 
Herbert,  B.  Cheltenham,  silk-nM 


Hippon,  W.  Dewsbuiy, 

Hirst,  J.  Huddeisfleld,  doth-merdusnt. 

Howe,  R.  Hay  market.  Job-master. 

Howell,  j:  Chdtenham,  plumber  and  glaakr. 

Hughes,  T.  Speldhuist-street,  draper. 

Humdall,  J.  Bristol,  haberdasher. 

Jackson,  J.  Dover,  tailor. 

Jay,  R.  Kilbum,  carpenter. 

Jones,  E.  Newington-causeway,  linen-diaiper. 

Kecne^.  sen.  Long  Ditton,  ooal-i 

King,  T.  Oxford,  grocer. 

Ktogham,  J.  C^royden,  IhMB-draper. 

Knight,  J.  P.  Fulham,  bop-mcrduuBC 


Lasoux,  T.  T.  De,  Cantertmry,  

Lea,  W.  Charlotte-street,  Fltvoy-aquaae,  bnker. 
Leigh,  J.  Blue  Anohor-rood*  fienuondsey,  ei^ 

neer. 
Levoi,  W.  Chetteaham,  pirtmrrr  dinlnr 
Levy,  J.  Southampton,  grocer. 
Levy,  J.  Hemming*s-row,  glasi  ilmkcr 
Lock,  J.  Baker-etreet,  Norai,  chenalat. 
Lonff,  W.  Little  St  Andrew's-afereet,  Scve^dial^ 

oil  and  colour-nMrchaat. 
Mallough,  E.  J.  Bdvider»filaee,  Walworth, 

chant. 
Marshall,    T.  Whitebon-oourt,  CarahiD* 

chant. 

Meyrick,  J.  Blackman-street,  grocer. 
Moore,  J.  U.  Ciiy-road,  biind^naker. 
Morgan,  J.  T.  Arlingtoo-placej  Sc  Johnli  wtMmV- 

road,  Jewdler. 
Moselev,  R.  Uoulston-square,  Whitechap^^ns- 

meroiant. 
Nsthan,  M.  Georse-street.  Adalphi,  bifMaolur. 
Newbank,  J.  Earl'Stroet,  Marylebone,  atagemM 

ter. 
NidieCs,  J.  Hunter-street,  Brunswicfc-eqaaie^  up- 
holsterer. 


Osborne,  T.  Stroud,  Gloucester,  linen-draj 
^haughncM} 
bootmakers. 


O^haughncMy,  li.P.  and  G.  Sherbom. 


Hdraper. 


MaO. 


Ousey,  H.  Ashton-under-line,  cabinetmaker. 

Owens,  T.  Toxteth-paik,  near  Liverpool,  earter. 

Paris,  A.  A.  Long-acre,  printer. 

Paaaey,  S.  High-street,  Newlngtao-batia,  book- 
seller. 

Pattison,  W.  Liverpool,  merchant 

Perry,  J.  Gravesend,  eonitetioner. 

Pilkuigton,  R.  Blackburn,  Lancaster,  nkvchanL 

Poood^  J.  W.  Southampton-street,  Strand,  up- 
holsterer. 

Porter,  R.  Hackney-road,  baker. 

Prescodd,  G.  Soudbover,  miller. 

Rcdshawe,  T.  Fleet-street,  bookseller. 

Rees,  D.  Liverpool,  marehant. 

Reeves,  J.  Eaton,  tailor, 

Riva,  G.  and  N.  SheflleM,  haidwarenaeii. 

Roberts,  P.  P.  H.  Holbom,  cheeaeroonftfr. 

Robinson,  J.  H.  aad  H.  S.  Horaehuioi*  Emcx, 
hay-salesman. 

RoUey,  T.  Sheffield,  stonemason. 

Rowe,  W.  Plymouth,  Jeweller. 

Rowhind,  H.  W.  Tottenham,  stationer. 

Russd,  D.  Lone-aere,  linen-draper. 

Saonders,  J.  HoDand-ftrcet^  Baakside»  bacaa- 
drier. 

Savage,  W.  Fetter^hme,  victualler. 

Seager,  J.  R.  Stepoey,  plumber  aad  glaaier. 

SbMter.  H.  LMte  UrcflUlrrtt,  wiae  Mid  splriC- 
'natchaa^ 


1 835.3  MoniUy  Eegisier, 

ShuttlmrUi,  C.  Bimiochjua,  e«binet-nuker. 

'  LiTerpool,  ihipwrighto. 
liabardwhtr. 


63S 


ccr* 


Southamptoo-urMt, 


S^ 


Smith,  W.  W.  Holboni-hiU.  silk-mercer. 

Smith.  O.  Watliii«i«tntt,ilM:tor. 

Smith.  T.  G.  SuiMtfetC  Bishoptgite-street,  ha. 


Smyth,  M.  Ptecadllly,  hodcr. 

SmiIu,  T.  and  J.  Bailey,  Chandontreet,  drapen. 

Sfaflbrd,  8.  Mancheiter,  brewer. 

Staaley,  R.  Old  Kent-road,  rmen-draper. 

StiMd,  J.  Wakefield,  architect 

Stoocluun,  T.  Little  Cheliea,  brewer. 

Storer,  J.  Motmt-atreet,  Orocveoor-square,  undcr« 
taker. 

Strachair,  R.  Chcapaide,  waiehouMinan. 

Straoack,  J.  Park-place,  Mile-end,  marter-mari- 
ner. 

Sweetapple,  J.  P.  ChiMnbury,  WilU,  hone-deal- 
er. 

TaykNT,  C.  Salitbury*  inn-holder. 


Taylor.  T.  Aahtmi  indir  Line,  dnper. 
Thomhill,  W.   Yotkrplao»«    Nev^road,   hone- 

deider. 

Tooth.  E.  Haittaifi.  haberdasher. 
Turner,  O.  Chaocery-lane,.  itatioaer. 
Tomer,  R.  Mancheiter.  Joiner. 
Tndoe,  D.  Newport,  Monmouth,  ihip-builder. 
Vigor,  W.  Maidstone,  butcher. 
Walker,  J.  fan.  Lambeth'Walk,  oren-bullder. 
Whitley,  J.  T.  Edmonton,  grocer. 
Whittenbury,  E.  W.  Leeds,  wooUen-manuCutu- 


Wllktnson,  B.  Ldoester.  draper. 

Williams.  W.  B.  Upper  Brook-street,  Groercnor- 

iouare.  tailor. 
Willock.  R.  Lancaster,  wine-merchant.    . 
Windlett.  J.  Norwich,  grocer. 
Winnie.  T.  W.  Bath,  dealer. 
Wood,  J.Gieat  Russ^-etreet.  Bloomsbury.  ulver- 

smith. 
Wren.  T.  London-wall,  sUkoian. 
Wright,  J.  CharlottMtieet.  St  Pancras,  chceie 

monger. 


Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  Bankruptcies,  announced  between  the  1st  Fe« 
bniarymiMl  the  Slat  of  March  1825,  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 


Alexander,  Thomas,  and  Company,  manuiSsctu- 
ren  in  Glasgow. 

Bicket,  Alexander,  taalor,  butdier,  trader,  and 
dealer  in  eattki  hi  Newtob-apoo-Ayr. 

Blair,  James,  merdwnt  and  wat^maker  in  Kil- 
winning. 

Brown,  John,  oow-Ceoder  and  eattle-dealer  in  Pais- 
ley. 

Campbell.  James,  soim4Miler  at  l^eensferry. 

Dobson,  William,  ana  Co.  mardtants  and  drysalt- 
ers  in  Glasgow. 

Dow,  Alnander,  mtrehaat  and  tiasman  in  Bal- 
fron* 

Farquharson,  Samud.  ironmonger,  latdy  carrying 
on  business  at  Cupar  In  Pife. 

Inglis  and  Robb.  merdunts  in  Glasgow,  and  Robb 
and  In^is,  mcidiantB  in  Demerara. 

Jenkins.  WiiUam,  coal-master  and  spirit-dealer  in 
Glaagow. 

Kyle.  Jamea,  hardware-merdiant  in  Inverness. 

M*Gillivray.  Robert,  upholsterer  hi  Inverness. 

M*Intosh,  James,  innkeeper  at  BroomMaw,  01a»> 
gow. 

Menxies,  Thomas,  merdiant,  druggist,  and  sur- 
geon in  Okufow. 

Osbom,  George,  leather-mcrehaiit  and  boot  and 
shoemaker  In  Glasgow . 

Santtoit,  Gilbert,  wholesale  hardwarc-merduuit, 
agent,  and  accountant  in  Glasgow. 

Smith,  Andrew,  draper,  Arbroatn. 

Spelr.  John,  Innkeeper  and  eoach  proprietor  at 
Lugton  Bridge  Inn.  in  the  county  of  Ayr. 

TheOtasgow  New  Tan  Work  Company. 

DIVIDENDS. 
Cameron.  Dugald.  and  Co.  merchants  and  grocers 

in  Greenock  t  a  second  dividend  S5th  April. 
Cousin.  James,  silk  and  cotton-yam  mereoant  in 

Pauley  ;  a  dividend  9dth  April. 


Gillies.  Colin,  mefdunt  in  Brechin,  ForfknUre : 
a  final  dividend  19th  ApriL 

Gordon.  Patrick,  the  late,  sometime  statkmer  hi 
Glasffowi  a  final  dividend  X6th  ApriL 

Graham,  Alexander,  and  Company,  merchants  ia 
Glasgow,  and  earryliuf  on  buaiiMS  in  Cosioep- 
tion  Bay,  Newftwmnland,  under  the  firm  of 
Graham,  M*Nicol,aiMl  Company  t  a  dividend 
after  6th  ApriL 

Hamilton.  Hurii,  merchant  in  Oieenoek  i  a  divi< 
daod  aaier  SSd  Buv^h. 

llamUton.  John  and  William,  wrights  and  build- 
era,  Lanark  ;  a  final  dividend  5th  May. 

Law,  David,  innkeeper,  ooadi-eaDtractor.  fiirmer. 
and  cattle-dealer  at  Kinroea-Green ;  a  first  and 
final  dividend  fid  May. 

Macajpine,  James,  genctal  merchant  and  trader 
atCorpaeh,naarTort>WiIUami  a  second  divi- 
dend after  18th  March. 

M'Rae,  Daniel,  merchant  In  Nairn ;  a  first  divi« 
dend  alter  IGth  Mardk 

Millar,  James  and  WilUam,  distilkrs  at  CralgSBd. 
and  Spirit  dealers  in  Glasgow  t  earrjring  on  bv- 
shiess  under  the  flrmof  Jamea  Millar;  afiiat 
and  final  dlvUend  17th  May. 

Morrison,  MaxweU,  William  Jprtater  and  publish- 
er in  Edinbuxgll;  a  dividend  alter  6th  ApriL 

Neilson,  Andrew  and  Miehael,  wholesale  tea- 
dealers  in  Glasgow  t  a  dividend  16th  ApriL 

Philips,  Lawrence,  mamifarturer  and  merdiant  ia 
Glasgow  s  a  dividend  alter  S9th  March. 

Saunders.  Jamea,  ptintex  and  witter  In  Dundee  i 
a  dividend  in  ApriL 

White,  Messrs  ana  Company,  brewers  m  Perth  t 
a  dividend  on  I4th  MaJrch* 

Wilson,  AnttMay.  mardiant  and  ship-owner  ta 
Aberdeen ;  a  farther  dividend  on  95Ch  March. 

Young,  David,  wrIght la  CaltOB  of  Glasgow;  a 
dividend  on  2ith  Mncfa. 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  6cc 


February, 

SDr.  Gds.    Lieut.  CaUweU,  by  pureb.  vice  Late.     15 
ward,  ret.  20  Jan.  18t5. 

Cor.  Stewart,  LieuL  do.     14 

C  B.  Pitman,  Cor.  doi. 

4  T.  W.  Lkyyd,  (Rid.  Mast)  Cor.  with-  .  15 

out  pay.  27  do. 

1  Dr.  Aa.  Surg.  Barry,  ftnm  73  F.  Aa.  Surg.       1  F. 

vice  Tedlie.  dS  F.  20  do. 

5  Cor.  Lofid  Brudenell,  Lieut  by  pur. 

vice  Murphy,  ret  l3  do. 

Corporal  Miner,  from  R«  HecaeOds.       f 
(Riding  Mast)  Cor.  do. 


J.  B.  Alexander,  Cor.  by  purch.  vice 

Bigge.  ret  20  do. 

J.  Knnedy,  do.  by  purch.  vloe.  GO- 

pin,  pram.  30  Dec.  1814. 

Paym.  Leeeh,  bauk  65  F.  Paym.  viee 

Storey,  h.  p.  62  F.  27  Jan.  1825. 
Capt  LeGuay,  flmn  1  Vet  Bn.  Cant. 

vice  Suckling,  90  F.  13  do. 

Lieut  Stofta,  Capt  by  purch.  vlee 

DcMlBt  vat  27  do. 

Cnt  Cailu  U»^  \i^  Y»^*^ 

N^\\Aa0ma,\pram. 


636 


Appoint meitis.  Promotions,  S;c. 


Oi*h 


Lieat.  Oraham,  CapL  do. 

Km,  Benm,  Lirat.  do. 

N.  H.  J.  WestbYp  Em.  M  do. 

Ai.  Swg,  C«n|ibell»  from  h.  p.  93  P. 
As.  Surg.  3  Feb. 

6  Lieut.  WmUi,  ftam  h.  f.  5  Dr.  Ods. 

Lirat.  19  Dec.  18M. 

7  Ens.  Moonon.  from  fi9  F.  Lieut,  by 

poich.  Tioe  Lord  Paolet,  prom. 

H  Feb.  I«5. 

S  As.  SuTK<  Ftmuon,  from  h.  p.  97  F. 

As.  Surg,  vice  SooU,  res.     t!7  J«n. 

15  J.  V.  ShelteT,  Ens.  rloe  BenUy.  31  P. 

Kdo. 

Scri.  llsrdy.  from  t  F.  Gds.  Qr.  Mast. 

vice  Clare,  dead,  13  do. 

90  Lieut  Gamble,  ftom  91  F.  Capt  vico 

Byrne,  il  P.  26  do. 

Si  Ser^  Uaj.  ReiUy.  (Acting  A4}.)  rank 

of  Eni.  without  pay.  13  do. 

31  CapC  Byrne,  from  fOF.CapL  26  do. 

Eos.  Beatty.  from  6S  F.  Ucut.  Tioc 

Gamble,  SO  F.  do. 

As.  Surg.  Sheppard,  from  h.  p.  ai  F. 

As.  Surg.  27  dow 

15  F.  Pigott,  Ens.  vice  llodgion,  b3  F. 

3  Feb. 

54  Lieut  Woodgate,  Capt.         11  Jan. 

Kna.  Consldine,  Lieut  do. 

Sd  Lieut  Gascoyne,  fh>m  Rifle  Brig. 

do.  liJ  do. 

Ens.  Dalgety,  from  70  F.  do.   13  do. 

Gent  Cadet  O.  Man,  from.  R.  Mill. 

C^  lEns.  do. 

59  Hasp.  Assist  Kemlo,  Ai.  Surg,  vice 

Tnompson,  4  Dr.  )Nl  do. 

60  Bt  Maj.  Schoedde,  MaJ.  by  purch. 

vice  F.  Im  Ttnim,  ret  do. 

Lieut  EiUson,  Capt  do. 

Sd  Lieut  Fothergill,  1st  Lieut     do. 
O.  Mason,  td  Lieut  do. 

65  Capt.  Rates,  from  b.  h.  62  F.  Paym. 

Leech.  15  Dr.  27  do. 

66  Bt  Mi^.  Baird,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice 

LaaeeOea,  ret.  13  do. 

Lieut.  Clarke,  Capt  do. 

Ens.  Ditmas,  Ueut  do. 

T.  L.  Goldie.  Ens.  da 

€1  Ens.  Sweedland.  Lieut  viee  Munro, 

dead  27  do. 

C.  W.  James,  Ens.  do. 

70  '  J.  Skinnre,  iEna.  vice  Dalgety,  51  F. 

13  do. 

79  Lieut  Campbell,  from  67  F.  Lieut 

vIee  Crawford,  h.  p.  67  F.    5  Feb. 

88  Ens.  HodgMO,  from  45  F.  Lieut  vice 

0*Brian,  dead  do. 

88  Uevt  Walpole,  CapC  by  purch.  vice 

HiH.v«t  15  Jan. 

Ens.  BuUer,  Lieut  do. 

Hon,  G.  W.  F.  Kinnaird.  Ueut    da 

89  2d  Lieut  How.  C.  D.  Blaney,  from 

Rifle  Brig.  Lt  by  purch.  viee  Bdl, 
prom.  27  da 

90  Capt  Suckling,  from  I  F.  Capt  vice 

Cox,  h.  p.  13  do. 

9 1  Capt  II«y,  MaJ.  by  pureh.vice  Walsh, 

ret  5  Feb. 

Lievt  Bume,  Cn»t  da 

94  C'^t  Fraaklyn,  from  h.  p.  24  F.  Cap. 

vice  Craig,  2  Vet  Bat.  da 

As.  Surg.  Lester,  from  7  Dr.  Guards, 

Surg,  vice  Tilt.  h.  p.  27  Jan. 

99  Capt  Beauderck,  from  h.  p.  Unatt 

Oipt  vice  Hill,  1  Vet  Bat   13  da 

Rifle  Brig.    P.  T.  W.  Campbell,  2d  Lieut  vice 

Gascoyne.  54  F.  da 

Ens.  Shelly,  from  15  F.  2d  Lieut  by 

purch.  vice  Blaney.  89  F.      27  do. 

1  W.  I.  R.    W.    Russel.  Ens.    vice  EUis,    dead 

.iFebw 

2  Lieut  O'Meara,  from  h.  n.  Af.  Corps^ 

Paym.  vice  Stoplbrd.  dead.  15  Jon. 
1  R.  Vet.  Bn.  Capt  Hill,  from  99  F.  Capt.  vice  Le 

Guny.  1  F.  do. 

S  Craig,  from  94  F.  vice  Mac- 

dooen,  cet.  list,  20  do. 

UimtSfleMetU 
Lieut  Lord  W.  Faulet,  frmn  7  F. 
CciiC  by  prnirii.  vkt  Bt  M>\}.  Bris. 
coe,  JL  ixt  rtt        12  Feb.  \«15. 


Ordnance  DfpaHmewi* 
B9jfal  ArtUIery. 

Mid.  and  Lt.  GoL  Fowv.  U.  CoL 

viee  W.  Dlxoo,  dead,  26  Dee.  1991 
Capt  and  Lt.  CoL  Sailtfaw  Maj.  da 
2d  Capt  and  Ift).  Crcepe,  C«pt  do. 
2d  Capt  SirecCiqi,  ftoni  1L  p.  Sd  Cip. 

da 
1st  Lt  FoKster.  2d  CanC  4a 

Olaigow,  from  11.  p.]jtLtda 

9d  Lt.  Mayoe.  1st  L.t.  ^ 

Gent  Cadet  Bhwhasn*  'Sd  Lt.  da 
Sd  Capt.  Coles,  from  h.  a  9d  papt 

vice  Johnson,  h.  p.  1  Jan.  185S. 
1st  Lient  Mottley,  from  h.  pL  1st  Lt 

viceCreaf^i,  dcati  Sdcv 

Sd  Lieut  Wilfonl,  lat  Lieut.  da 
Gent  Cadet  Walker,  2d  Li«aL  da 
1st  Lieut  Basset,  from  b.  p.  lat  Lieut 

vice  Blake,  h.  p.  35  da 

— —  D*Arley.  from  h.  p.  da  vice 

Miller,  h.  p.  da 

2d  Capt  Maxwell,  fkom  h.p.  2d  Capt 

vice  Briscoe,  ret  12  Feb. 

Royai  Enginetrt. 

Cwt  DixoQ,  from  h.  p.  C^pt  vice 

Haldane,  dead  IS  Jaa.  1825. 

1st  Lieut  Hall,  2d  Capt.  do. 

EUiot.fromh.p.UtLtdo. 

Sd  Lieut.  Rose,  1st  Lieut  do. 

1st  Lieut  Williams,  firom  h.  p.  1st 

Ueut  vice  Mudga,  dead       U  do. 

Medical  Department, 
Brev.Insp.  Burke,  loapb  SO  Jan.  1825. 
Surg.  Cdiier,  Brer.  loap.  ia  CeyloD, 

SFsb. 
As.  Surg.  Sampson,  from  h.  p.  lo4  F. 

As.  Sur),'.  vice  Uosp.  As.  M*Der- 

mott,  Caykm  Hag.  t&  Jaa. 

llosp.  As.  O'Doonel,  Aa.  Suig.  vice 

Sibbalii,  dead,  do. 

Hoap.  As.  Peisoii,  from  b.  p.  Hasp. 

As.  vice  As.  Surg.  MitcheU,  cane. 

da 
J.  Pateraoo,  Hasp.  Aaoiat  da 

Exchangci, 
Lt  Col.  de  Burgh,  firom  2  F.  with  Lt.  CoL  WO- 

lianis.  h.  p.  Unatt 
Bt  Lt.  Col.  Dodgin,  from  66  F.  with  M^j.  P»- 

trickson,  99  F. 
Capt  llutton,  from  31  F.  with  CapL  Bray,  88  F. 
.— —  Paslcy.  from  47  F.  with  Capt  Pe&nycuick, 

h.  p.  78  F. 

Silver,  from  53  F.  with  Capt  Coorov, 69  F. 

Lieut  Allan,  from  7  F.  with  Lieut.  Gordid;  98  F. 
Wood,  ftom  14  F.  with  Lt  Tinlii^  67  F. 


>  Siyow,  fkom  47  F.  with  Lt  Aahe, 


Cor.  and  Sub-Lt  Capel,  from  1  Lite  Gda.  with 

Ens.  Baring,  5  F. 
Ens.  Ward,  fm.  48  F.  with  Eaa.  Madiworth.  63  F. 
Paym.  Dawe,  from  31  F.  with  Paym.  Monk,  53  F. 
As.  Surg.  Dudgeon,  frtan  86  F.  with  Aa.  Surg. 

Fitxpatrick.  h.  p.  4  Dr. 

Hrgiffnations  and  Retirements, 
Lieut  CoL  tascclles.  66  F. 

Walsh.  91  F. 

Major  F.  Im  Thum,  60  F. 

Briscoe,  R.  Art 

CMtt  Lateward.  2  Dr.  Gds. 

Dobbin.  1  F. 

Hill,  88  F. 

Lieut  Mmrpfay.  8  Dr. 
Comet  Bigge.  13  Dr. 
As.  Surg.  Ferguson,  8  F. 

Appointment  Cuneclled. 
Stair  Assist.  Suig.  Mitchell. 

Diitmhtfd* 
Lieut  Atkinson,  49  F. 

Officers  Wounded  in  the  E.rpedWon  under 
Brigadier  General  Sir  Archibald  Carnp^ 
hcli^  K.C.B.  against  the  Dominions  of 
the  King  o/Ava^  hetveen  the  UithJune 
and  I2th  July^  1824. 

Capt  Johoaoo.  13  F,  tavaiely  and  dangerously. 

lAavX.  ^axraw,  V&  V.  «in«i^— vm  ampuiatad. 


Appoinlmeitti,  Pnmetkmi,  i^c.  AST 

n„A.  I-'™''  Mudn,  a.  Eng. 

""I'"-  tttrTiife  VM.  Bit  aihb.n  JiK,  iih. 

«.  CaTBihun,  nar  Radlu,      Tudoc,  b.  p.  YaA  Kb.  9  oac 

(i  Dfc  IBIL       Euicn  W.  A.  Ho*,  Ml  F.   Up  nik,  jHBIlSL 

O.  BuUer,  1.U  of  B7  K.  ISWM.Ht*. 


Unit.  CoL  FriKi.  h 

Mijor  Uickcuie,  77  t'.  Junilca. 


Quut.  Mut.  SUwot,  h.  p.  7fi  F.  BhE    ] 


lj,Uu.  k  n:  1  Liii fiii' L« MdA  romoii«ario(  Oqwrtnanfc 

CM*.  L:>mpMI,  fl  F.  SpuUh  tS~.  JuuJI-.  *^  <^™-  Ot".  Mo-ltw.  Ommn.  « 

»  Nov.  mil.  Mtdical  DepartmetU. 

Fotbci,  ^  p.  M  p.  SloMw  SUeet,  T  FMl  Sun.  Gil,  Ml  F.  Jamaica,  11 

1SU.  StalT  Al  Siuf.  WHty,  Juuica,  » 


BTBTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATUS. 

:,  Uw  lad*  of  Jia 
nkiHb,iiraMn 


tl  Mliainkhl,  No  Bnimi 


S«t.  IK.  At  SnimiiaR,  llw  lidT  «  G»ri>  S. 
"■--— ToB,E«.rf---- 
il  Walalata 


3.  At   MagKDncT  Cauls,  Dm  ladf  af 

_-.  .., , i,  Ihe  ladt  dT  Limtnunt-      STpiuin  MeniicA,  Ku' of  cukLam,  of  a  daiwtitta, 

ColoDal  Biurlte,  of  tha  IM  natire  inliiiiUy,  Ma-  1.  Ai  HTi>u|hion  Han,  Hi*  Robm  BlacEla,  a( 


Vnn  ».  Al  Jamaica,  th*  ladT  of  Di  G<«(g         —  AI  EnUaf,  Ui«  Rifht  Hon.  L^r 


liain  (^lurlay  of  Klacnli,  of  a  il«i«ht«. 
e.  Al  llafifax,  the  libiiF  of  Cajibin  Hou 


1.  Boyal  Nttij,  o 


Jdhniioa,  I,  Minle  Slictt,  Ntvii«tia, 


_ n  tlout,  SI  AndnVi  SquaiB,  9^  The  laily  of  Cipiwn  DaJjeU,  ro^  naTT.sC 

Iheladr  of  t'aptalB  EUIM,  Royal  Nar;,  of  a  ioa.  aaon. 

M.  AtFotfiBDcM,  Mn  A.  BrnUr,»fainii.  n.  At  Eaitn  Waniitm,  tlw  lad;  nf  U«IU,> 

Fc».  I.  Al  Manlrocc,  »n  Snun  of  c.iucniyUi,  OchibI  the  Hon.  AIn.  Duir,  nf  ■  <Uu^lar. 

ofadadEhln'-  —  Un  Kinloch,  of  GourLlr,  of  ailaugtater. 

—  AltladdlngtoD,  Un  Hour  Davldinti,  of  ■  ti.  Al  AnUncapK  CaMJa,  the  IUrIiI  Ggn.  Lalf 


in  rmnplwll,  oT  a  daugbtn. 
3.  AI)tilUlicn,Itieli3&orsl 


utiUKladTOf  John  Bi 


n  Archibald  Dougloa,  Qta 


It  Kiiv  Stmt,  Uw  ladf  of  H,  Lma^ 

:  Slnet,  tlie  lady  of  LieuL^^olo^fl 
ayal  Otcui,  Un  Walln  Dickioa.  of 


lailir  of  the  Und«  Snictary  of  SUIc  (br  Foieign  IT.  At  Caatlamllk,  Liurkihln.  Un  5licUi«, 

e.  At  Klik«dlirt(kt,  tiia  lady  of  D.  Blali,  Eh-  -~  At  IT,  CaHIr  Etnct,  Hn  H.  B.  Dicki*,  oC 

yOungnof  Bor^fln  of  idau^hlrr.  a  hML 

'.  At  51,  Frednick  SUrct,  Hn  Krilh,  of  ■  IS.  At  Howard  Plan,  Hn  Falriuitn,  of  a  aoP- 

daiurtilcr.  -0-  Mn  Edinnon.  Wat  M^Uand  Sliect,  tl 

—  In  DuMla,  the  lady  of  LimWoant-"-'— '  — 
MaeerEgor,  Ulh  ngliociit,  of  a  daugliln. 

II,  Mn  Munovlt,  NofihumbBlaad  SI 


—  Id  Upper  Berkely  Slrvet,  Loudon,  the  lady 
«r  WlUlam  T.  Thimton,  £«(.  of  >  ■«>. 

—  At  ihc  Mane  of  Abcniaur,  Hn  Bry«,  of  a 


of  LauTlfton  I'a^,  Cnmond,  Ihc  lady  oC  Gvjrp 
Drunnnuiid,  Kak  of  Dumeryna,  of  a  dao^tir. 
—  Al    Edluburfh,  l)w  lldy  Of  HabcR  Wtal|- 


—  MStyre,  Lady  C.  O.  C\ 

—  At  FoTtmarr,  Un  Wlllii 
*'    "  l>uddliii^ioD,  """  ■" 

LldnfoarUiOf 

i  Aodrew'a  SauaiVd 

Tadaunhter. 

tl.  ThcHon.MnOcainttacdoad.aran. 
U.  Mn  Paul,  9,  Howe  Bin^,  vt  ■  ihiifhtar. 
K.  AtSI  Andnwi.  MnlllUiMU,afadvw)ll(I, 

—  At  EdlDliaigh,  tlia  lady  of  Jabn  HtinT,  ba. 
of  Ihc  laya]  amueiy,  of  a  uiL 

2S.  Al  a,  Wot  dmu  Pbco,  Mn  ClephiBe,  ot 


Dick  Laudn  of  TTiuig  ai  . 

idauahur.        '               '  3.  Al  IViUnnoet,  theladyof  Sic  WlUiam  BaO- 

LAt'llalkri'th.  Ihc  lady' of  CapOin  Robnt  la(c4f.  At  Nd.3,SI  John  Snict,  Ifaill.  Alt» 

t,Il.N.oradaii|hur.           •  ind(T,oraion. 

If.  AIGconRSmiace.tlielwlynfPatlitkDHd.  IdfeCii.  Ifn  Wav(h,  13,  St  JohaSlittl.  oTa 

n,  Eu.  of  RiitCnviOf  aAuurhtn'.  daufhict. 
'  MCdiBbBnh,  flw lady  of  )i(Mih«w  N.  Hac- 


—  MCdiBbBnh,  flw lady  of 
Mdiia,  Rii|.  W,  8.  or  *  um. 
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CMaj, 


•  MARRIilOES. 

Dm.  B,  iniv-AC  Kiiinnr»  IilMid  of  Mull, 
Fator  M*Arthiir,  Ea^  Aidwoft,  to  Flora.  daiaght«r 
of  Uw  kU  John  Maclemn,  Eiu.  of  Laagunull. 

J«a.8.  ]8S5.— ACTwickenliain,  Robert  Jeffrey, 
Esq.  to  Mary  Eleanor,  widow  of  the  late  WUUam 
Wmpaop,  Eaq.  Madraa. 

H.  At  ManaflcU  Place,  JEdlnburgh,  Mr  John 
Swayoa,  Elie,  Fitahire,  to  Amai  Geor^ana, 
daughter  of  the  Ute  Capuin  Peddio.  Leith  WalK. 

81.  At  London,  Captidn  the  Hon.  Walter  For- 
bti,  Coldtftream  Goaida,  leeond  ion  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Forbea,  to  Horatio,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Gtegory  Shaw,  Bart,  of  Kenward,  county  of 
Eant. 

Feb.  1.  At  Glaigow,  the  Rev.  Thomai  Wataon 
of  Cormiiton,  minuter  of  Covington,  to  Eleanora, 
daughter  of  David  M'Haffle,  Eiq.  of  Overton. 

*-  At  Muricambus,  Mr  Thomas  Grey,  King's 
Kettle,  to  Isabella,  daughter  of  Mr  Robert  Simsoo, 
Muircambus,  Fifeshire. 

S.  At  Dundas  Street,  the  Rev.  James  Brown, 
minister  of  Kilrenny,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  the 
lite  Rer.  James  Forrester,  ndidster  of  Kilrenny. 

5.  By  the  Rev.  I>r  Dickson,  of  the  West  Kirk, 
at  6,  .Shandwlek  Place,  Waiter  Seott,  Esq.  lieu- 
tenant in  the  15th  Htusars,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Seott  of  AbboCsford,  RarL  to  M  iss  Jane  Jobson, 
only  child  of  the  Ute  William  Jobson,  Esq.  of 
Lodiore,  in  the  eounty  of  Fifls. 

6.  At  Anstruther,  Sir  David  Johnston,  currier 
and  leather-merdiant,  Edinburgh,  to  Juliet,  eldest 
daughter  of  Mr  William  Morton,  leatber-ftctor, 
Edhibunh. 

7.  At  Kirkaldy,  Thomas  L.  Dundas.  Esq.  royal 
navy,  to  Margairet,  third  daughter  of  Dr  John- 
stone, Kirkaldy. 

9,  At  Pod,  the  Re\'.  Nathaniel  Paterson,  mini- 
ster of  Galashiels,  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Mr 
Rotart  Laidlaw,  Peel,  Selkirkshire. 

la  At  Aberftml,  William  Mure,  Esq.  son  of  Wil- 
Uam  Mure,  Esq.  of  Caldwell,  to  Laura,  second 
dmighter  of  the  late  WilUam  Markham,  Esq.  of 
Bttm  Hall,  in  the  county  of  York. 

—  At  Balgownie,  WiOiam  Urquhart.  Esq.  of 
Cndgitan,  to  Mary,  youm^est  daughter  of  the  late 
Alwander  Fiaaer,  Esq.  of  FraserflckL 

IS.  At  London.  Mr  Charles  Lambert,  to  Jane, 
jBldeit  daughter  of  Robert  Spears,  Esq.  of  Kinnia- 
'moot,  Fifeshire. 

14.  At  Edinburgh,  John  Tulloh,  Esq.  of  Arthur- 
aUell,  county  of  Roxbury^h,  to  Helen  R.  S.  Fal- 
r,  second  <       " 


daughter  of  David  Faloonar,  Esq.  of 
Cark>wrie. 

-V  At  Aberdeen,  Alexr.  Thomson,  Esq.  of  Ban- 
chory, to  Jcisy,  eldest  daughter  of  Alexr.  Fraaer, 
Esq.  merehanL 

15.  At  Falkirk,  Robert  Paton,  writer.  Orkney, 
to  Matilda,  onlv  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Robert 
Russd,  of  L<mdon. 

17*  At  Mominnide,  Daniel  Mackay,  Esq.  of 
Santa  Crui,  to  Mrs  Mnir,  relict  of  John  Muir, 
Esq.  late  of  Demarara. 

Feb,  21.  At  Oban,  on  the  31st  ultimo,  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Beith,  Glasgow,  to  Julia,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  J.  Robson,  Esq.  Oban. 

tS  At  Bo'nes^  James  Johnston,  Esq.  merchant, 
Edinbunh,  to  Helen,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
tate  Wiluam  Soott,  Esq.  Musselburgh. 

53.  At  Jedburgh,  Mr  Thomas  Watson,  Leith 
Walk,  to  Margwet,  daughter  of  the  Ute  John 
Harvey,  Eaq.  surgeon  of  the  Sd  Queen's  Dragoon 
Guards. 

54.  WilUam  Ker  Hay,  Esq.  of  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company's  service,  to  Catharine,  youngest 
dan^iter  of  the  late  Caotain  Swindell  Norvoll. 

So.  At  Carterliaugh.Mr  Jamea  Burnett,  Anne's 
Hope,  to  Eliaabeth,  daughter  of  the  Ute  Mr 
Charles  Cunnin^uon. 

S8.  At  Chohnonddey  House,  Piccadlllv,  Lon- 
don, the  Ri^t  Hon.  Lord  H.  Cholmondeicy,  se- 
cond son  of  ue  MarquU  and  Marchioness  of  Choi- 
mondeley,  to  MarU,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
Blibt  Hon.  Charles  Aibuthnot. 

Jtareh  1.  In  St  John's  Cliapel,  Edinburgh,  Cap- 
t^  Basil  Hall,  royal  navy,  to  Margaret,  youngot 
daughter  of  the  Ute  Sir  John  Hooter,  Consul- 
General  in  Spain. 

t.  At  Mary  Piaoe,  Stoekbridge,  Thomas  John 
Blown,  Esq.  merdiant,  London*  to  Barbara,  se- 
cimd  dMughter  of  Chf  Ute  Mr  Thomas  MitclMll, 
HUlafUdaey. 


3.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  James  Altken.  writer  ia 
Edinburgh,  to  Jane,  only  dmightir  of  the  Itte  Mr 
Thomas  Patterson,  merchant  thocc 

ATarrA  11.  At  Edinburgh.  Hngh  Wataon,  Eso. 
W.  S.  to  Elisabeth  Androvna,  only  daughtercr 
the  Ute  Mr  Andrew  Watson,  of  Peoraaavodak,  in 
Russia. 

14.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rer.  D.  Cainptell,  joa. 
AuchneHan,  to  Sarah,  youascat  dauchtarof  the 
deceased  Dr  William  Moodie,  late  one  of  the  mi- 
fdstars  of  Edlnburgfi. 

15.  At  St  Georges,  Hanover  Sqiusre,  LoodoB, 
Colonel  the  Hon.  Frederick  Fonaonby,  to  Lady 
Emily  Bathuxst,  youngest  daughter  ot  Eari  Ba- 
fhursf. 

IS,  At  Edinburgh,  Robert  Bruoe,  Esq.  of  Bnr- 
nvoe,  to  Mary,  youngest  daughter  oT  the  hie 
Rev.  Dr  David  Vuung,  minister  of  Foulden,  Bsr- 
wickshlre. 

SI.  In  St  Paul's  Chapel,  Archibald  Alison,  Eto. 
advocate,  to  Eliaabeth  Gkncalm,  \-ouiwf>st  daugh- 
ter of  Lieut.-Cokmel  Tytler,  Ute'ly  of  the  Noitb 
British  SUfT. 

—  At  Ayton.Law,  Mr  Jaraes  AlUn  of  Reston, 
to  Mary,  daughter  of  James  llcrriot,  Eaq.  Aytn- 
Law.  ' 

S6.  At  Edinburgh.  James  Grant,  M.  D.  Fiiar- 
bank,  near  Jedburgh,  to  Eleanor  MarU  Anacbs*' 
cond  daughter  of  the  Ute  Rev.  Robert  ElUoc.  rec- 
tor of  Wddrake  and  Huggate,  Yorkahire. 

S9.  At  (rUsgow,  John  Balfour,  Esq.  Pilrig 
Street,  to  Robina,  third  daughter  of  the  Ute  Cap- 
Uin  Robert  (k>rdon  of  Inverdurroo. 

—  Mr  Richard  Mark,  rector  of  the  grammar 
school  of  Campbeltown,  to  Jean,  daughter  of  Sir 
Dymodc,  Glasgow. 

M.  At  Prince's  Street,  Mr  Jamea  Turnbull, 
merchant,  EUioburgh,  to  Mary  Montague,  second 
daughter  of  the  Ute  Mr  Ewart. 

AprU  5.  At  GkKcster  Lodge,  the  Eari  of  dan- 
ricardc,  to  Harriet,  only  daughter  of  the  Right 
Hon.  George  Caiming.  The  ceremony  was  per* 
formed  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 

DEATHS. 

Atifusi  18S4.  At  Nagpore,  In  IndU,  Captain 
WiliUm  Hardy  of  Chariesfleld,  eldest  aurviving 
stm  of  the  Ute  Rev.  Dr  Thomas  Hardy,  Proftsaor 
of  Church  History  In  the  Unlvenrity  of  Edinbuif  h, 
and  one  of  the  ministers  of  that  tUv. 

10.  At  St  Thome,  Madras,  Wilnam.  youngest 
son  of  Lieut.-0>lcnel  Commandant  Robeit  iLc- 
dowall,  7th  Regiment  Native  Infantry. 

Aug.  S6.  Lost  in  the  Gangea,  by  the  upaetting 
of  his  boat.  Captain  James  Head,  commandcrof 
his  MiO^^'*  ship  the  Conning. 

Sejtt.  22.  At  Madras,  Captain  Archibald  Erskine 
Pattullo,  Commanding  the  Hon.  the  Govenmr'i 
Body  Guard,  Fort  iieorge. 

S9.  At  Madras,  Mrs  Bowser,  wife  of  Lleutenaat- 
General  Thomas  Bowser,  commanding  in  Mysore. 

Oct,  G.  At  China,  Mr  James  Mackenale,  sixth 
officer  of  the  Hon.  Company's sidp  Dukecrf  York. 
second  son  of  the  Ute  Alexander  Mackcnaie.  bq. 
ofLettcrewe. 

7.  Near  Rangoon.  Lietit.  John  Lindesay,  of  the 
34th  regiment,  Madras  Light  Infimtry,  second  son 
of  William  Lindesay,  E^.  Balraungfe,  Fifeshire. 
Lieut.  Lindesay  was  with  the  detachment  com- 
manded by  LieuL-Colonel  Smith,  and  fell  deeply 
lamented,  whiU  most  gallantly  engaged  bi  a  ois- 
nstrous  attack  upon  a  stockade  defended  by  Bur- 


8.  At  Prince  of  Wales  IsUnd,  John  Macalister, 
Escju  senior  Member  of  Council. 

23.  At  the  Isle  of  France,  CapUin  John  Mac- 
kinto^,  of  the  Hon.  East  IndU  Company's  Ser- 
vice. 

Nov,  Sa  At  Paris,  in  her  Sfith  year,  Mrs  Alice 
Morton,  widow  of  John  Crawford,  Esq.  of  CUv- 
fldd  PUcc,  Edinburgh. 

S3.  At  sea,  soon  after  leaving  Canton,  Mr 
John  Camc^e,  third  son  of  David  Carnegie,  of 
Craigo,  Esq. 

Dec.  1?.  At  Falmouth.  Jamaica,  Mr  Jas.  Scott, 
third  son  of  the  Ute  Rev.  James  Scott,  Auchter- 
boioe,  Forfkrshire. 

13.  On  the  homeward-bound  passage  fron 
China.  CapUin  A.  H.  Campbell,  of  the  Hon.  Com- 
panv's  ship  Duke  of  York. 

16.  At  BeUemont,  Jamaica,  GeoneWlUU.  Eaq. 
vofeani  «m  oC  Vba  UU  T«  Wniis,  Esq.  KIrkaWy 


IBiti.]] 


.  AI  VitiowttU,  In  tha  TStb  nvafluc  ■«, 
Mugant  Couiloa,  relkt  BtMtJt^a  KuHM. 

I.  HudoucaU,  E«i.  of 

»  Thorn,  wUk  of  Hi 


JaiL  3.  iau.Jit  Jimita.  U^oi  Rodmd  Uie- 

fIUl»t,  younpsl  KHi  of  Willuiin  SllintLndllurt, 

u,  Eaq.  one  of  IbcMuunDTCluDeay  there,  Bn  nirofhli  ■««.  William,  onlr  «  o''  Sir  Aliua- 

ofthrlutNalHuvicw,  Eiq-ofFHFiihllJ.vil-  dn  Kalh  ufSunooUi. 

In  In  EdiDbuigh.  —  At  AbHdmi,  thi  Rer.  John  Fuquhuui 

31.  AI  KirkiUy,  lllihul  Lumtin,  mn  of  lit  JBlnUtrr  at  Huthvin. 

Liudln  Caip«i  irriter  thnr,  ucd  Gyawt,  and  —  William  Hamfj  V^  SoljcLtnr  SuprnnB 

on  the:id,EIUabcth  Kinncar,  hinlaughteriHgid  ruurti,  and  a|cnt  fts  the  Ckuich  etHeotimd,  la 

—  At  Klikaldir,  Vt  John  Malcolm,  itaip^wiiR,  1.^'  At  EiUnhuigb,  Mn  Atpw  SimiMB,  idlcE 


s  Mff^et,  m*nhut  lli 


t  Captain  HMhvRi,  Rural  Nav]-. 
X  AndrsiT  Mliii',  E*i.  Uo'niw.' 
At  full,  the  Itightl^os.  SackiUIc,  Etil  of 


much  and  )iutly  learetlcd  \ty  a  numcrou*  ar. 

tpcctable   drdti   of  ftlcndi  and  acqualntano*. 

WDrlhj  oM  man  dwrviug  of  lEGOtd.  Hewitnna- 
cd  lliE  batllc  4f  Pntlinpaju,  and  uw  the  Tall  of 
tbo  bnie  and  •inuoui  tolonal  Danlner.  Ua  mi 
__  ^, — ..,_..,.»  -  m  with  Iha  immortal  Wolftv 


Panii'k  W'ilKm,  t>_ . 


ci,  Mn  tliai 
d,  Eliiaheth'wilBn.  irilctof  Hr 
iHhena  Goodall,  >lb  of  Hi 


It  Lawfleld,  JnaVi  ■ 


iT.SialbaUi 

rr  t-onimaiiding  oJI 


Ui»DofIdiRaUi 
IB.  AI  Edinburgh, , 
'Ciutomi  for  Sfootli 

touur,  Elf.  Ha 
17.  In  Forth  E 


ir  Glufow,  John  Cailra. 
.hn  Mcniia,  Eiq.  Solldtui 


Uackav.  jcseDn'. 
Mn  Suwina  Maria  Bi 
in  uio  otrert  ima,  ail  njuiam  vrknont  nucioi  i<Hui«uast-CoknolJaniaa  Flint,  law  k 

«.t.  AI  Bii«r  f  aida,  a|«l  91,  Thoraai  Tun.     hh  M(jatt-i  Uth  Ranotnt  of  root. 
tnU,  &i|.  iif  Ponwkk.  —  At  EJlahutgh,  Mary  Anne,  etdeU  daughts 

ntRi'uch,iriher  Mi  John'neo^,  and  a^THi  "  SO.' At  SU[Un|,  MrJanu IlamUloD,  of  Bod- 

11th  lii't.  MaiKaret  Martha,  Ihclr  iiibol  daughtn.  dlngieltl,  mnehanb  Blini. 

:;T.  AlKiikald)',  Mr  WllllainMoRal,niciiThiiiiI  —  At  NeUishauie.  Leamahigow,    ElUabctb, 

there.  infanl  daiuhtei  of  MUoi  ToU. 

91.  AtPni»[ice,JohiiGloag.e>ii.ori.inicfleU.  —  AK.'uUeSlrwI.^ln  nnalnaltame,  riOetoC 

31.  At  WiBidburn.  near  Kirkmtulkicti,  John  Mr  ThHOiu  Laine,  anil  eUbC  daughut  uf  the  de- 

Durluiiun    C^n.  Af  f^arhrrlt.  GBucd  Hon.  GeonFC  Hunr. 

—  At  Nn.  JO,  Fiideilck  Stroet,  Georga  Kenne- 

iiTAl  Bexhil],  Surioi,  Aaiua,  wife  of  Hcnrv 
Rldarll,  Etq.  W.  S. 

—  At  Miingall  Collage,  Joieph  fstaiaton,  Eiq, 
maonaer  itt  the  Cnrmn  t'ompany. 

—  Mil  Naivv  Cibion,  wife  nf  Mr  G.  D.  Brown, 
brewer,  Nmth  Back  of  Cauoogatr. 

liU  Thomaa  Weddoburn,  t^'  Culkxlar  of  Ciu- 

—  AI  Uouglu,  Uie  of  Man.  Arthur  Ctnwtunl. 
Eiq.  lat>  mcrchaoU  BdCat. 

13.  AI  Uinburgh,  Jamn  Tailar,  alter  an  UI. 

I  31.  AI  Kditdiuriih.  Hi  Tbomal  Cavern,  Itudegt 


Uurgaret  Mafalulei,  c 
lUni,  prtnUT. 
ami,  am  Maiiaret  Bn 


T'A^itfaihWtho 


c.  Ml  '■■"^  Si 


—  AlSeremcrauio,  MnElliabelb  Uc«arth,  wifa 
ofBnhert  Hngaith.  Kv].  of  ^mHiitim. 

daughur  of  Major  Hugh  j'alcanai,'lateDf  IbeSid 
ReglncBtotFoot. 
_  At  Edinbuiih.  Hn  Haedliler  of  QalnahilL 

—  Mn  JeanMoirlion,apouaat(iIlEltobcit  Ha- 
rnlUon,  Piuf<«or  of  Mauuaialka  In  Mnrlrfhill 


10.  AI  a,  Ntcnlwn  .itieiti  Margatat  Lawile, 
wife  of  Mi  Aleiandn'  Heodtnon,  gohboUlh. 

la.  George  Aleuiider,  rldol  loii  t^  Majur-Ucne- 

.—  At  l^riikme,  In  the  eounlT  of  Krrry,  Ire- 
land. Maurice  U'i;onncll,  Eiq.  In  the  Oilth  veu  of 
hiaue.  llawiaeMeitbrolheiorOeneial  Daniel, 
<■_,«>  (I'lVnnrll.rtraiHlCrDta  of  the  Older  of  the 
uiin  oTMaurlcr.  Baion  VCon- 


i™  from  Dukr  Emm  the  Pioui,  which  ha>  letm- 
«r nearly  Iwohurulrrd  ycare,  la  eidnd,  and  the 
doiniuloni  of  the  houto  UI  to  Oia  eoUalarai 
biaachn  In  KUdbutihauien,  CotHirfh,and  Heln. 
tngen.  who  hareaecenUBglT  pubuiM^  •  pndta 


eoUaiarai      Gancri 


—  A I  Edlnbuigh,  I 
Wauehouc,  E>q. 

37.  Al^nburgli.  Mn  Margaret  Davit,  wifaof 
He  Hailin,  W.  b. 

—  AI  Edlnbuicb,  Mr  Jainn  Seou.  builder. 

—  Margaret  hoinr.  daughter  of  Mr  JolmErvw- 
alcr.  dtIdCct,  Soclcly. 

—  At  Marf'iL  Plao:,  EtochbtUge,  AfneL  young- 
eMilaligbtsrofUr  Piriur.  ■•—•■' 

n.  At  Nlee,  Thomai,  eldcit  Hn  of  GeDi((  Cw- 

18.  At  iSiiidinhlll,  Mn  Hugatet  Aegui,  widow 
jfLleut  JanweRiichlc.n.nr 

"    ce,  Ibnrth  daugh- 


n  HarioD  Claghom, 


youngeit  ton  of  Geo. 


(ennedy.  K_, 

t  Linki,  KtrkaUv,  Ana  Bell.  tUnt 
Ir  Wlldkm  Bell,  lata  of  Canada. 
■n  Sbcat,  Plccadlllr,  LlenenaM- 
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5.  At  Merchant  Street,  KatharUic,  iniiuitiUugh. 
Itr  of  WilDam  Dnnlop,  Eiq. 
6L  At  llalton,  Warwickshire,  the  Ftcv.  DrPnrr. 

—  Helm,  fourth  daughter  uf  llr  Alex.  (irie\i'« 
papcrnuker,  Balliiriiic. 

—  At  Kdininirgh,  31  r  Peter  Morton,  inm-hant. 
North  Briilgc  Strwt. 

—  At  No.  1.  Fetten  Kow,  Hugh,  infout  •nn  of 
Cqitaln  Peannn,  R.X. 

—  At  K<iiubur|{h.  (.'athnrine.  wife  of  Mathew 
Nafman  Macdonald.  Esq.  writer  to  the  signet. 

7>  George  iM>nivrviUc«  Em|.  of  Airhouse,  »ged 
VL 
8.  At  St  Andrewn,  Pr  Thomns  Melville. 
-.  At  Arbroath,  Mrs  Miln  of  Wofxlhill. 

—  At  Abereromhy  Plaee,  (Mlnburgh,  Willi.iin 
Oliver  Russell,  seeund  son  of  Protcssor  J.inics 
RaselL 

—  At  Linlithgow,  James,  fifth  son  of  Mr  Alex. 
lYapier* 

9l  At  Howard  Place,  Eiiinburgh,  f 'ajit.  Thomas 
Hamilum. 

IOl  At  S6,  Nofthuniberland  Street,  R4linbunvh, 
Wihrth  Maigaiv!,  daughter  of  J.  G.  iiopkirk, 
ElM|.  aged  18  months. 

—  At  North  James's  Street,  Mrii  Jnnet  Mason. 
~  •€  of  Mr  Andrew  Wils<Hi,  lati.-  merchant,  Edm- 

jh* 
IS.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  James  Etimoiutonc. 

—  At  Haddington,  James  Wilkie.  ICsq.  of  lU- 

»  At  Leith,  Catherine,  ddett  daughter  of  Mr 
Thomas  Jamteson. 

—  At  his  seat,  Finihill,  Droxford,  HanU,  aged 
T7,  Charles  l*uwell  Hamilton,  Esq.  Admiral  of 
the  Red,  last  sarriThiggnmdacui  of  Jame«,  fourth 
Duke  of  Hamlltoii. 

—  At  Leamington,  in  the  4Tth  year  uf  his  age« 
theRcT.  R.  Bland,  eurate  of  Kenilworth. 

15.  At  Bath,  t.'aptain  Alexamler  Campbell. 
Royal  Navy,  third  son  uf  the  late  John  Campbell, 
bq.  of  Olensaddle  and  Newfleld. 

»*  At  Collydean,  near  Leslie,  Mr  Janiex  I.ainf;. 

—  At  £dmburgh,  Mary  Henrietta,  yount;cht 
dau^ter  of  the  late  John  Gilleiipie,  K»\.  of 
Hountquhaiiie. 

I.S.  At  27,  Prederkk  Place,  Hampstcad  Road, 
London,  John  Rmdie,  Esq. 

—  At  Glasgow,  the  Rer.  I>r  William  Taylor,  of 
St  Enoch's,  and  one  uf  hid  Majesty's  Chaplains  for 
Scotland.  His  loss  is  deeply  and  geniTally  lament- 
ed. 

Itt.  John  Ross,  Esq.  of  Cnimbroek,  in  tlic  coun- 
ty of  Wigtown. 

17.  Mrs  Kreer,  wife  of  Dr  Freer,  Professor  of 
the  Practice  uf  Medicine  in  the  I'nirersity  of 
GLugow. 

—  At  EflinbtirKh,  Mnt  Margaret  Maitland  Mak- 
ill  of  Itaukeillour,  widow  ol  Uitf  Hon.  Fnilrick 
Lewis  Maitland,  Captain  in  the  Royal  Navy,  kou 

of  Clurlc!*,  sixth  Kjrl  of  Lainlcrdulc. 

IK.  At  Kelso,  Ml  Thoinan  Fair,  merchant,  in  his 
SL'd  year. 

—  At  hix  houM',  St  AiinS  \'anU,  Mr  Ittibcrt 
Playfair,  .Vilieitor  before  the  Supreme  Cotirty. 

—  At  Hope  Street,  Mrs  llarbara  Murray,  tclivt 
of  Dr  Andiew  I.iddcll. 

—  At  KiMonan,  Ayr*hiTe,  Mr  l*eter  ChaInKT>, 
tenant  there. 

IP.  At  Klntradwell,  in  b'uthurl.indshire,  llu^h 
Houston,  Fa4.  of  Creech. 

—  At  Pari*,  the  l*rinei~.s  of  Metternii'h. 

—  At  lier  bouse,  Ct-J,  Ureal  King  Street,  Mrs 
Gillies,  sen. 

~  At  IMershill,  Maria  Lucy  Jane,  laflint  daugh- 
ter of  Capt.  PipoAi.  fHh  Dtagtxm  Guards. 

-:Sir  Ralph  Mlllbuike,  Noel.  Dart,  the  father  of 
Lfdy  Uyrun,  and  formerly  M.P.  fi>r  the  county  of 
ntirnaia.  He  is  succeeded  in  his  title  by  his  iic- 
pImw.  now  .Sir  John  Pmistcni  MiUbaiike  of  Hain- 
mby  Han,  Yorkihlre. 

20.S«vun«  third  daughter  at  the  late  Mr  WI1- 
Ram  I>ickie,  secretary  to  the  C.iledonian  Insu- 
rance ConuKuiy. 

—  At  Gia^ow,  John  Hamilton,  Esq.  of  Mavis, 
tank. 

~  At  hU  house,  I.*!,  Caylield  Square,  Mr  David 
Hadflyiide,  in  hli  66th  yetr. 


f: 


f  1.  At  Chrises,  near  London,  tiw  Rev.  Doikbb 
Robertson,  1>.U. 

—  At  his  house,  U'citbHclke.  Kirkaliiy,  Joh:i 
StiiCks  Esq.  and  at  her  house,  TciwnheJiH.  K-.r^- 
hotn,  on  the  tfbth,  Mrs  Chiistlan  t^iocfct.  hi«  ni> 
ther. 

—  At  hiK  houM*.  ill  Portland  Place,  I.*n:<lxi,  ^.i 
James  Graham.  Bart.  M.  P.  for  Carlisle. 

—  At  Gartcows,  John  lleugh,  Esq.  of  Girt- 
eows. 

rio.  At  IloiiePark,  George,  aged  six  year*,  arvl, 
on  the  S5th,  ArcffiibakI,  agevt  eight  nmnthi^.  susi 
of  Mr  Arclilbakl  Fyfe.  Weekly  Chnmicle  nffirr. 

'A*.  At  Monilnptlde,  Margaret  lloine.  .'•ec«l  IT 
monthii,  younfftfit  dauj^hter  of  Mr  IJouiel  Lixin. 
bookseller.  Princess  .street. 

tfj.  At  HiiNSfU  Mains.  Finlay  Maefkrlane,  ¥-\. 
late  one  of  the  members  «>f  the  House  of  .^»scui- 
biy,  and  Comptroller  «>r  Tobago. 

—  At  Douglas,  Isle  of  Han,  Arthur  Crawfir-.i. 
Esq.  merchant,  Beilast. 

~  At  Burntisland,  Mrs  Janet  IluguM,  relK'.if 
Mr  Gcoige  Lcdingham. 

—  In  m  vidnltyof  Londosi,  Lieutenant  Jamn 
Beattie  fjlcnnle,  in  the  Honourable  East  India 
C*ompany's  service,  eMest  aon  of  the  Rev.  I). 
Glennie,  Marisdial  CV>llege,  Aberdiwn. 

ii.  At  Chrale  House,  Strmthuy,  Perthshire, 
Miss  Stewart  of  Cluny. 

~  At  Edinburgh,  aged  i5  jean,  John  ManJey 
Wcmyss,  royal  narr,  second  son  of  LieutenanC- 
CokMiel  Weinyss  of  Wemysa  Hall 

—  At  Charlton,  Kent.  .MiOOT-General  Miller, 
late  of  the  royal  artUlery. 

~  At  LeIth,  Mrs  Margaret  Metealf,  wife  «' 
John  Sibbald,  Esq. 

£5.  At  Gartur,  Miss  AnneEnkine,  daughter  of 
the  late  James  Ersklne  of  Cardross,  Esq. 

--  At  Edinburgh,  Elinbeth  Earie,  dangbter  of 
William  Paul,  Kmi.  accountant. 

~  At  his  house.  North  Prederiek  Street,  CoutiEe 
Druee,  Esfj.  of  Langlee,  late  one  of  ihe  Deputr 
Clerks  of  .Session. 

—  .\t  Weiit  Kilbride,  after  a  short  illness,  Mr 
Ilunler  of  Kirklaiul. 

S6.  At  Stranraer,  James  Caird,  of  Dninifnilt, 
Eaa.  writi*r  there. 

'ir*  At  Bath,  in  his  46th  year,  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  George  Herbert,  brother  to  Earl  Cacmai- 

■  —  At  his  house,  George  .Square,  Ninian  Lorn.*, 
Ew].  of  Plean. 

—  At  hik  seat,  Haiigh  Hall.  !.«ne3shiie,  Alex- 
ander Earl  of  llalearras. 

L'b.  At  Hampton  Court  Palace.  Lady  Elizabeth 
Sevinour. 

io.  At  7.  Dundas  Street.  William.  voun^t.->.( 
child  of  Alexander  Clt-Khorn.  ¥jk\.  t»f  the  ^"iisttin**. 

31.  At  Aberdiiur,  Fife.  Hubert  Of"! vie,  seexuid 
•on  of  John  Philip,  Km|.  lUfi^eun  there. 

—  .^t  Wobiirn  Farm,  near  Chertscy,  in  her 
(Kd  year,  Charlotte,  wife  of  Viee-Admiral  fistir- 

Api  H  ?.  Charles  Barchiy,  infant  son  of  t  h.irli. » 
Hunter,  Esq.  ot  Seanidc. 

G.  Lieutnuuit-Coloiicl  Miieilonald,  late  of  the 
t5th  regiment,  aged  ^'i  years. 

Lairli/,  On  board  the  nhip  Simiwin,  on  hi«  p.-iv- 
sage  from  Bombay  tf»  Ixmdon.  (  aiKain  Janio 
Maeealuin.  or  the  ith  rctnmint  native  intuntrs, 
Bombay  Establi»hment.  m  his  o'Jd  year. 

—  At  Kenti»h  Town,  aceil  ft»,  afti-r  a  long  in- 
disinisition,  Mr  Vincent  IHiwhng.  Mr  IktwKnc 
had  been  fbr  upwanis  of  4(1  yean  i'«>mieeted  with 
the  puUie  press  in  Knglnnd  and  Irelund. 

—  Ill  St  (Hithberi'K  Charity  Workhouse,  John 
Birrell,  aged  75.  This  inditithial  Mailed  rmind 
the  world  with  Captain  Cook,  and  fought  under 
General  Wolfe  in  America. 

—  At  Bartnn-uiion-Humlier,  Elir-alieih  llur-*ry 
aged  1(1.1  years.  She  could  hce  to  lead  withui'l 
jgiasses,  and  retained  lier  facilities  to  the  la^. 

—  At  Parma,  Signinr  (iulniini,  aged  l.^M  yearj. 
He  was  the  first  tenor  of  Italy,  and  leader  of  the 
band  to  Pope  Benedict  XIV. 


.PrUUtd  b^Jmm^  JteOAiUync  cumL  Cwp*.m>  Vi\ahiivtft. 
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AGRADECER  Y  NO  AMAR— COURTESY  NOT  LOVE. 

By  Don  Pedro  Cakkron  de  Id  Barca, 


Without  entering  into  a  minute 
inyestigation  of  the  chronological  pro* 
gren  of  the  drama^  from  mysteries 
and  moralities  to  r^il&r  irageaies  and 
comedies^  in  the  different  countries  of 
Europe,  we  may  holdly  assert  that  the 
Spanish  theatre  is  the  only  one  which 
can  compete  with  our  own  m  antiquity ; 
it  alone,  like  ours,  burst  at  once  from 
its  shapeless  chrysalis  state,  in-  full 
beauty    and    vigour,    whilst    those 
of  France,  Germany,  &c.  had,  like 
some  marine  insects,  to  pass  through 
various  minor,  imomamental,  inter- 
mediate changes,  previous  to  attain* 
ing  their  per&t  form.    Whether  this 
should  be  ben^cial  or  detrimental  to 
the  art^-^we  are  not  now  to  inquire; 
it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  fact, 
tha't  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  Spanish 
sUige,    and    nearly  contemporaneous 
wiUi  Shake^>eare,  arose  Lope  de  Vega, 
and  his  immediate  successor  Calderon, 
since  whose  days  no  dramatist  has  ap- 
peared at  all  capable  of  rivalling  their 
fame.    During  the  period  in  which 
these  authors  flourished,  the  gteat 
preponderance  of  the  power  of  opain 
naturally  rendered  Spanish  the  preva- 
lent European  language,  and  the  Spa- 
nish theatre  may,  in  consequence,  be 
justly  reii^rded  as  the  parent  stodc  of 
the  modem  Continental  theatres;  a 
circumstance  which,  independentl^r  of 
its  original  and  peculiar  characteristics, 
entitles  it  to  more  attention  than  it  has 
hitherto  met  with  in  this  eountry.  For 
the  purpose  of  making  it  better  loumu 
to  oar  readen,  we  have  selected  Cal* 
Vol.  XVJL 


deron's  Fainosa  Comedia,  Aoradecir 
Y  NO  Ama r,  which  may  bie  paraphrased 
by  .The  Renowned  Comeoy  or  Cour- 
tesy NOT  Love,  as  the  work  of  an 
author  highly  and  deservedly  celebrt^ 
ted  by  foreigners  and  rivals,  as  well  aa 
by  hiaown  countrymen— although  we 
must  confess  ourselves  absolutdy  aa- 
tounded  at  Schl^cFs  comparing  him  to 
Shakesoeare— and  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
most  of  the  characteristics  ot  its  species 
— most,  not  all — did  we  venture  to  pro* 
duce  one  of  the  many  scenes  in  whidi 
sacred  beings  are  brought  upon  the 
Spanish  stage,  wc  shomd,  in  fancy^ 
feel  ourselves  in  the  fangs  of  the  So* 
ciety  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  at 
least,  if  not  of  tnc  more  authorized 
executive  officers.  As  a  brief  abstract^ 
witli  a  few  scenes,  could  hardly  give  a 
fUll  idea  of  the  original,  we  must  say 
two  or  three  words  upon  these  genoral 
characteristics,  particularly  the  versi* 
flcation,  before  proceeding  to  the  indi« 
vidual  Famosa  Comedia, 

Of  these,  the  most  striking  is  that  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded ;  a  fa* 
miliarity  with  all  we  deem  too  holy  to 
be  even  mentioned  lightly,  amount* 
ing,  according  to  our  English  ideasji 
to  blasphemy.  The  chief  of  the  re- 
mainder arc  such  a  profusion  of  inci* 
dent,  such  an  almost  inextricable  com* 
plication  of  plot,  as  f;ive  great  spirit  to 
the  conduct  of  the  piece,  and  create  an 
eager  rather  than  an  intense  interest 
in  its  progress  and  develo^^meiaX  -, 

dxikg^  III  deiciv^'tvsia  \bsw 


6i2  Horm  Jlispanica.    No.  X.  £Jiui£, 

epic  than  dramatic,  intermixed  with  ship,  establish,  having,  magic,  Cardiff, 

considerable  liveliness  of  dialogue —  and  a  sad  kiss,  wotdd  be  said  to  ojo- 

little  pathos — little  depth  or  strength  nar.  This  species  of  TersifieatioDcoald, 

of  passion — and  such  a  total  absence  in  English,  scarcely  bear  a  semblance 

of  discrimination  or  individuality  of  of  metre  or  rhythm,  and  accordingly 

character,  that  the  personages  are  usu-  we  have,  in    translating,    abstained 

ally  designated,  in  addition  to  their  from  any  attempt  at  imitation,  boldly 

names,  by  the  words  Barba,  GaJan,  substituting  our  natural  blank  verse. 

Dama,   «c.   meaning,  literally,  old  In  Spanish,  after  a  little  habit,  it  sa- 

nan,  gallant,  lady,  but  bearing  more  tisfies  the  ear,  but  when  it  does  so,  its 

analogy  to  the  Pere  Noble,  PreniUr  effect  is,  to  us,  decidedly  lyrical,  and 

Amoureuxy   &c.  to  be  found  in  the  consequently  anti-dramatic  ;  an  effect 

composition  of  French  companies  of  heightened  by  a  fVequent,  apparently 

comedians,  if  not  in  French  DramatU  most  arbitrary,  deviation  into  rhyme 

PersoncB,  than   to  aught  within  the  of  all  sorts;   couplets,  triplets,  and 

sphere  of   British  theatrical  know-  stanzas  of  every  possible  length  and 

ledge.    In  this  enumeration  of  cha-  structure,  being  promiscuously  inter- 

racters,  if  such  they  can  be  called,  must  spersed.  Examples  of  this,— of  an  odd 


not  be  omitted  the  indispensable  one  Spanish  custom  of  pulling  a  song  to 

of  the  Gracioso,  who  is  a  sort  of  mon-  pieces,  in  order  to  use  it  in  the  dia- 

grel  between  Shakespeare's  Clown  and  log[ue, — and  of  the  sort  of  punning, 

the  French  Scapin.  The  ordinary  ver-  quibbling  jests  of  the  Chracioso,  as  far 

slff cation  of  Spanish  plays  was,  until  as  this  last  is  practicable  in  translation, 

imitated  of  late  years  by  some  of  the  ^-shall  be  given  in  our  extracts, 
living  German  tragic  authors,  unlike        We  now  proceed  to  la  Famota  Co^ 

that  of  any  known  theatre.    These  media  itself,  and  shall  bqgin  by  pre- 

dramas  are  commonly  written  in  lines  tenting  our  readers  with  the  first  scene 

of  eight  syllables,  in  trochaic  metre,  -^considering  first  scenes  as  usually 

and  with  what  are  called  asonante  ter-  characteristic  of  the  genus.  The  Prin- 

minations ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  two  cess  Flerida  and  her  ladies,  equipped 

U&t  syllables  of  the  alternate  lines  con-  for  hunting,   or  rather,    we   should 

sist  of  the  same  vowels,  without  pay-  think,  for  shooting,  hurry  on  to  the 

ing  any  regard  to  theooDionants  ;  thus  stage,  and  the  Princess  speaki 
tlie  words  rapid,  maxim,  artist,  hard- 

Run,  hasten,  that  we  all  may  reach  the  castle  ^-^ 
Ere  he  can  overtake  us ;  he,  the  roan  ^  ^ 

Who  dares  pursue  us  thus.  x 

Ismenia,  Impossible ! 
Already  is  he  close  upon  our  steps.  '  ^ 

Flora,  I  hear  the  very  trampling  of  his  feet. 

Ismenia,  Madam,  he  is  so  near,  that  on  our  shadows 
He  now  is  treading. 

Flora.  If  your  mghness  fears 
His  sight,  permit  me  with  this  gun  t'  q)pose  him  ; 
I'll  undertake,  despite  his  eagerness. 
His  progress  to  arrest  \ 

FUHda.  Hold,  Flora,  hold !  \ 

Although  concealment  be  my  wish,  I  would  not  \ 

Purduue  it  at  so  high  a  price;  and  since. 
Fair  Lisida,  thou  art  so  newly  come. 
Thou  needs  must  be  unknown,  do  thou  remain. 
Await  him  in  this  pass — bid  him  begone ! 
Should  he  refuse  obedience,  then,  resolved 
And  firm,  fire  boldly  at  him,  and  prevent 
His  overtaking  me,  lest  he  discover 
It  was  myself  he  saw  within  the  wood. 
In  idle  negligence,  scarce  half  attired.    {AU  except  Lisida  hurry  off) 

Ltstda.  Withdraw  ye  then,  leaving  that  care  to  me ; 
I II  answer  for't  he  shall  not  follow  you ! 

Enter  Lovl^vzo. 
Lorenafo.  Stay,  stay,  ye  beau\afn\  dixuaidcAX 


'v 
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laSf.^  CoUnw)'*  Qmrtetf  not  Love. 

Tbougb  mon*tKni8  be  my  fbrtmie*,  I  mpdf  - 
Am  not  ta  monstroui,  tut  foa  tbua  ihonld  fly  me. 

LiMa.  Whftte'er  ihou  art,  fOtbta !  lince  more  h  laaa 
Than  raonster  thou  iwak'it  our  fton.    And  ma^, 
Should'it  tibou  advance  ■  itep — thonU'it  thou  preaume 
To  make  ibe  leaat  replj,  this  gnn  shill  ipeak 
My  answer — But,  ah  me  nnfiatnfiate  ! 
Wliat  do  I  aee ! 

Lonniiu  Though  the  strange  prodigy 
OffindiDK  thee  upon  these  monntaiua — thee. 
Oh  thou  ingrate,  thou  traitreaa,  thou  inhuman. 
Thou  foe  to  my  existence !  mi^t  provoke 
My  wonder,  it  aubsiileg,  since  I  pcrcdve 
Tbou'rt  for  my  death  prepared.     When  I  bchoU  th(;L- 
Hurling  against  me  fire  and  tbnnderbolts, 
I  doubt  no  longer,  nor  perplex  my  thoughts 
Why  thou  csnTit  hither,  but  cooelude  at  once 
lliou  cam'st  to  kill  me.    Theiefijre,  tmacquaintud 
With  any  motive  why  thou  Bought'at  then;  wilda. 
Or  why  thus  Blandest  sentinel,  or  why 
Such  oaten  tations  audty  dimlayeat, 
I  will  retire,  nor  Airtber  seek  to  know 
Than  that  thou  doet  fra-Ud  my  onmud  st^M, 
To  turn  them  backwards ;  fearing,  not  the  fires 
Which  that  foul  monater,  fonn'oof  flint  and  steel 
And  powder,  in  ita  hateM  w<Mnb  indoaes. 
But  Oioae  whid)  in  thy  peijurcd  breast  lie  brooding ; 
Thy  breast,  of  trcasonoua  passagea  a  mine, 
A  Qeree  volcano. 

Luida.  Oh  that  'twere  allowed, 
Lorenio,  to  unravel  to  thy  view. 
All  the  deceptims  that  entan^  lliee  I 
And  oh  that  I  mig^t  tell  thee  what  sad  fortunes 
Meav'u  has  decreed  I  shonld  Cat  thee  endure ! 
But  since  the  present  seaaon  offers  not 
Sufficient  leiswe,  Rome  tait  fUtnre  d«v 
Shall  grant  it  to  my  prayer ;  then  dialt  thou  know 
How  much  erroneously  thou  here  dost  tax 
As  fickle,  coiutaikcy,  as  treach'rous,  truth. 
And  lavish  kindness,  call'st  ingnttitnde. 

Lorenzo.  Could'st  ihon  by  new  proteasions  satisfy 
My  doabia,  it  muat  be  long  ere  thou  succeedest. 

Litida.  That  I  deny  not ;  tat  diould  I  succeed 
Upon  the  instant,  I  should  deem  it  long ; 
The  rather  that  I  now  perforce  must  leave 
Thy  base  suspidona  unconvinced  of  falaeliood. 
Until  occasion  ofibri,  when  tgain 
We  may  discoune. — Remain  thou  faoe,  Lorenao ; 
Follow  me  not ;  farewelL 

Lorcrao.  MerdfUl  Heaven  I 
How  many  various  contrarieties 
War  in  my  &mcy,  and  beaiege  my  Judgment ! 
Unfbrtunate  I  Ay,  and  a  tbtmaand  timea 
Unfortunate  I  Who  had  believed  that  she, 
The  very  cause  of  my  seclusicn  hefe, 
'Midst  savage  rocks,  the  courtier  of  thar  steeps. 


Encounter  me ! 

Soberto,  ((Ae  Graeioio,  leiihouL)  What  1  bo !  Loiunso  1  ho ! 
I  say,  Lorecso  I 

Lorenno.  Tia  Hobcito's  Toiec.. 
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Roberto,  (witheutJ)  Lorenzo,  ho ! 

Lorenzo.  Roberto,  I  am  here. 

Roberto,  {wiibouiJ)  And  where  is  here,  my  lord  ?  My  feet  diBOOver 
No  here,  but  here,  whence  I  am  like  to  faO. 

Roberto  appears  upom  the  point  of  a  rock. 

Lorenzo.  Where  art  ? 

Roberto.  Upon  this  bald  rock's  highest  peak. 
A  rock  so  bala  it  cannot  eyen  yield 
Space  upon  which  a  lodk  of  hair  might  grow. 

Lorenzo.  What  took  thee  thither? 

Roberto.  'Twas  the  devil,  sir. 
Who  lately  has  been  sulject  to  the  weakness 
Of  raising  low-bom  men. 

Lorenzo.  Come  quickly  down. 

Roberto.  Must  I  then  tumUe?  So  should  I  come  quickest. 

Lorenzo.  Come  down ;  the  mountain-path  hitherward  lemda. 

Roberto.  But  if  I  seek  it  here,  will  it  not  shift 
Some  otherward  ?— It  cannot  now,  I  have  it. 

Lorenzo.  Descend  then  ;  whoefore  dost  thou  now  sit  down  ? 

Roberto.  Is't  not  a  lesser  ill  to  bruise  the  flesh. 
Than  risk  those  fragile  quills  the  legs  and  feet  ?  (^RolU  down. 

Heay'n  help  me !  Curses  on  the  man  who  first 
Invented  climbing  mountains,  pierdng  forests. 
In  stupid  chase  of  rabbits,  where  the  first 
Will  not  await  you,  where  yon  miss  the  second, 
And  do  not  hit  the  third ;  the  fourth  escapes. 
Wounded,  because  the  muzzle  was  quite  close; 
The  fifth  leaps  on  to  peaks  beyond  your  reach ; 
The  sixth  is  killed,  but  lost  amongst  the  bushes ; 
And  finally,  if  one's  secured,  he  costs. 
In  powder  and  in  ammunition,  more 
Than  if  a  man  should  naturalty  go. 
And  buy  him  in  the  market  peaceably. 

Lorenzo.  Roberto,  slander  not  the  diaae,  since  here 
'Tis  that  alone  provides  our  snatenanoe. 

Roberto.  If  joxk  thua  silence  me,  explain,  my  lord. 
Whether  that  ribbon  be  your  morning  s  game ; 
I  see  no  other  produce  or  your  sport. 

Lorenzo.  Tms  is  indeed  the  only  recompense 
Of  my  day's  chase. 

Roberto.  Then  quickly  let  us  go 
And  make  a  savoury  stew  on't.    Mountain  ribbon 
Must  needs  affbrd  us  a  detidoos  meal. 
Besides,  althou^  fresh  IdU'd,  I  nothing  doubt 
But  'twill  be  tender. 

Lorenzo.  Do  not  jest,  Roberto. 

Roberto.  What  aus  your  locdship  ?  What  new  grief  increasea 
A  sorrow  unincreasable? 

Lorenzo.  A  grief 
So  strsnge  it  passes  credibility. 

Roberto.  What  is't? 

Lorenzo.  What  wonld'at  thoa  say  should  I  affirm 
I  had  seen  Lidda  amongst  theae  wUds  ? 

Roberto.  What  vile  fivtnne 
Haa  thrown  her  after  ua  in  our  retreat? 

Lorenxo.  I  know  not— 

Roberto.  Said  you  not  yoa*d  spoken  with  her  ? 
Lorenzo.  I  did. 

Roberto.  What  qx>ke  you  of.  if  not  df  that  ? 
Lorenzo.  Loaten,  Roborto ;  ttioa  hast  yet  to  hear 
Another  accident,  more  wonderftd. 

Roberto.  This  one  will  not  be  «iBiiy  mrptMed. 
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Lartno.  When  fint  the  nin  duoiii^  dOQib 
Bii^ten'd  ibe  foreit,  pbiu,  and  fiild, 
My  coaree  I  toVid*  tne  monntaiM  bent ; 
I  went,  but  not  aline  I  went. 
Nor  nd— for,  in  ray  oompany 
f  bore  mf  euet,  and  fbr  my  Mdnnee 
1^  sow  become  a  put  of  m^ 

No  nuwe  a  paMum ' 

I  went  to  claim  tia 


&<mi  earth  and  air. 


Which  b 
When  heaven  n 
That,  clothioR  bi 

In  tan  and  ^ninei  of  variona  dye, 
Fill'd  with  new  lifle,  dead  empty  lyaee. 
And  gave  it  to  the  human  lace. 
Thence  no  iiuaitice  they  endnra. 
Though  we  with  net,  with  mare  obaeure, 
Wth  weapcHia  breathing  dreadflil  Ara, 
AncBt  the  bird't  aerial  flight, 
Or  c^  the  ata^s  full  eye  in  night, 
Aa  urgent  appetite  reanirea. 
But  he  who,  weary  of  his  leinuv. 
Idly  pnisua  the  hunter'a  joya, 
Tbeae  hannleaa  creatures  who  deatnya, 
Unur^  by  need,  and  leeking  pleasure. 
Robbing  the  earth  and  air  of  bt'it  beauty- 
He  is  a  cruel  man,  untouch'd  by  lote  or  ditty. 

Itobeiio.  Proceed,  it  were  uqjmt  to  waate  ma  time 
In  moralizing,  dnce  you've  prorad  already 
That  in  these  woods  we  Uve  lUce  betali  of  prey. 
Who  cannot  feed  till  the;  their  dinner  alay. 

Lorenxo.  Then,  or  by  cruelty  or  pity  \ei, 
I  left  at  morning's  dawn  our  wretched  &im. 
Bearing,  conetrain'il,  to  earn  our  acanty  bread. 
Those  toiU  by  many  deem'd  life's  greatest  cibarm. 
But  not  a  single  stq>  could  I  adTioee, 
That,  or  my  n^uenee,  or  my  aiiidiance, 
Perverted  not.    Thna  poai'd  hour  after  hour. 
The  day's  unsaled  spite  gdnii^  fresh  pow'r. 
Till,  wearied  with  mv  fruitleaa  (ihaae,  I  saw 
The  BUDbeams  gild  alike  the  loftiest  heada 
Of  roclcs,  and  lowly  huta,  by  natare'a  law. 
Which,  when  proud  man  upon  hia  abadon  ' 
Equally  poura  o'er  all  the  fliMd  of  li^^t 


Which,  when  proud  man  upon  hia  shadow  tceadi. 

Equally  poura  o'er  all  the  fliMd  of  li^^t 

Then  lainlang  with  the  heat,  exhausted  quite, 

I  heard  a  otKam'i  inviting  aoaBdi 

And  on  the  banks  of  this  swift  nU, 

That  rudiea  from  the  ndgfab'iing  hlO, 

Coolnesa  and  shade  I  sonsht  ana  ftnad. 

There,  in  a  palace  fbrm'a  of  flnNsa, 

Canojued  by  o'er-arching  bowei^ 

Temp'riuK  the  lon'a  mendiaa  bMn, 

I  lav  and  listen'd  to  the  atnain. 

And  would  have  emitted  soft  ngtm  ; 

But  busy  thought  recall'd  my  woea  u 

When,  aa  by  doauce,  my  mUM^a 

Glanced  tm  the  vmlen  miun'iug  I7, 

I  ttw  npon  their  bonn  Ux 

Thia  ribbon,  which  Aa  oyrtd  Akf 

Tbon^t  to  dM  oeeaiv  U*  flmt  diie& 

A  tro^y  gf  hii  AMa  tobao. 
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Eager  I  mark'd  the  flottiiiff  prey. 

Then,  by  a  broken  branch  s  aid, 

Snatch'a  the  devoted  priie  awaj. 

And  nfdy  to  the  shore  convey  cL 

The  treasure  gain'd,  my  restleas  thought 

The  lawAil,  plunder'd  owner  sought. 

And  backward,  tow'rds  the  rivlert  source, 

I  confidently  bent  my  course. 

Thus  certain  to  succeed ; 

By  sad  experience  taught  to  deem. 

That  still  to  toil  against  the  stream 

Fate  had  for  me  decreed. 

When  as  my  steps  the  marmn  press'd, 

A  little  pool,  deep,  still,  and  bn|^t. 

Where  the  impatient  brook  found  rest. 

Lingering  to  breathe  in  calm  del^t. 

Met  sudden  my  enamour'd  view— 

Easer  my  object  to  pursue, 

I  should  have  pass'd,  had  not  the  sound 

Of  voices  all  my  senses  bound. 

I  paused,  for  now  upon  the  air. 

Rose  indistinct  the  accents  &ir. 

And  now  thev  died  away. 

Cautious  the  Doughs  aside  I  bend. 

Nor  reach  the  tangled  thickets'  end. 

Ere  my  charmed  st^  I  stav ; 

For  there,  'twixt  qmv'ring  leaves,  appear 'd 

A  rustic  palace  qmddy  rwr^d 

By  Nature's  architect,  the  spring ; 

Roses  and  pinks  its  ctfpetting, 

WiUows  and  laurels  fbrm'd  its  roof. 

Cautiously  now  I  stood  aloof. 

For  as  I  sazed,  with  earnest  look. 

Within  tne  most  sequestered  no^ 

I  saw  of  nymphs  a  bevy  bright, 

A  human  galaxy  of  light. 

And  there  confess'd  a  Goddess  stood. 

Who,  just  emerging  from  the  flood. 

Was  vet  scarce  half  array'd. 

Her  tiirong'd  that  festive  trooo  around. 

Her  bodice  laced,  her  sandals  oound. 

And  eager  zeal  display'd. 

Now  curses  on  my  wayward  fate. 

That  gave  a  single  glimpse,  and  that  too  late ! 

But,  no— when  I  reflect  how  coy 

Is  inodesty,  I  own,  with  joy, 

I  came  in  time,— U^ht  thoughts  Hurewell ! 

On  her  chaste  lovehness  111  dwdL 

Her  hair,  in  waving  threads  of  gold, 

O'erspresd  her  bosom's  spotless  snow. 

Pardon,  bright  Sun,  mine  accents  bold ; 

But  diou  thyself  dost  not  unfold 

More  beauties,  when  thy  mondng  glow 

Gilds  with  a  flood  of  dazzling  lipnt 

The  wintry  robe  of  virgin  white. 

That  dbthes  the  mountain's  hig^t  rocks, 

FlingW  o'er  crag  and  peak  thy  locks 

Of  tanked  sold,  which,  with  her  rorjr  flngers, 

Aurora  darUy  trims  wUlst  twili^^t  hngers. 

With  pesrl  tnd  silver  was  embrader'd  o'er 

The  saken  petticoat,  whose  folds  betray'd 

All  atom  of^tho  slender  fiooi,iM>iDflM\  ^ 


Yet  with  reHTTe  oone  might  thoM  fbld*  upbraid. 

For  that  one  atom  all  the  foot  di^ayM. 

Bat  now  a  bliodneaa  o'er  me  cune ; 

For  Hidden  an  offidout  dame. 

Bearing  an  axure  robe,  prert'd  from  the  crowd. 

My  tun  eclip^ng  with  a  brilliant  cloud. 

Out  on  the  curioni,  bold  denic, 

That  nich  unkind  obecoiing 

Impatiently  enduring. 

Could  reslleM  change  of  place  inipiTe ! 

I  chained  my  fortune  with  my  aution ; 

The  nutling  boughs  my  preaenae  told. 

And  I  might  that  fair  troop  ^duU 

Starting,  look  round  in  pertni^iation ; 

Then,  u  a  monster  had  been  near. 

Fly  from  my  preaence,  ■[lurr'd  by  fear. 

.Still  I  punned,  till  in  this  very  place 

My  next  encounter  itay'd  my  eager  chase : 

For  here  that  scared,  diaorda'd  band 

Had  left,  my  progress  to  withstand, 

Ad^  their  retreat  insure, 

A  beauty,  who,  with  ahoolder'd  gun. 

And  courage  to  amaze  the  sun. 

Stood  threatening  and  secure. 

From  any  other  lips  how  vain 

Had  been  such  thrests  !  But  who  could  strain 

Tyrannic  cruelty  ho  high. 

Who  so  inhumanly  oppose 

.My  wish,  but  she,  my  worst  of  foes, 

The  cherish'd  foe  from  whom  I  fly  ? 

Fair  Lisids,  whom  more  I  recognize 

Bv  her  fierce  action  than  by  voice  or  eye*. 

Alike  unheeded  from  my  mind 

What  either  of  us  spoke  ia  flown. 

But  grief  aUke  in  aU  I  find ; 

The  Goddess  still  remains  unkaown. 

And  whilst  I  dread  lest  at  her  ude 

The  peijured  T.isiila  abide, 

I  know  not  whether  to  desire  or  fear 

To  hsve  my  douhu  resolved,  the  truth  made  clear. 

Soberlo.  Of  these  peiplexitlea,  which  to  your  Itmlthip 
Appear  so  intricate,  I  can  rcwilve 
Tne  greater  part. 

iMTtTTZO.    How  W? 

Roberto.  I  can  reveal 
The  beauty's  name  whom  yon  extol  so  highly. 

Lomvo.  Who  it  the,  then  i 

Roberto.  The  beauteous  Floride, 
Princen  of  Bisignsno,  who,  ihronph  tall^ 
Or  for  convenience,  in  this  caatle  hves. 
Retired  from  Court,  till  the  shall  change  her  itate. 

Ljiretao.  I  could  not  earily  be  ignorant 
That  she  resides  here,  hut  it  fdtowt  not 
She  needs  must  be  my  Goddea. 

Robrrto.  Past  dispute;— 
But,  stay ! 

Lorenaso.  How  heedletsly  have  we  advanced 
E'en  to  the  palace  gatea  I  And  tec  where  stand, 
In  the  balcony,  ladies. 

Roberto.  And  amongst  them 

Lorenm.  And  more  than  litida, 
The  Goddev  whom  I  told  tbee  ot,  it  'CUsn. 
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JMerh.  Which  Ib it? 

Lorerao.  Fool,  does  not  her  beauty  tdl  ? 

Roberto.  Doubtlaw  it  does,  altfaoufli  I  ctniiot  hetr  it; 
The/ie  women,  and  to  me  seem  mudb  alike. 

(FuEKiDAf  LiaiBA,  and  Ihe  other  Ladies,  appear  im  the 
Balcony  of  the  Palace.) 

Flerida.  Whom  mdst  thou  say  it  wb,  my  Lialda? 

Tjuida.  Merely  a  hunter,  wandering,  dumee-led^ 
Amidst  Uie  forest. 

Flerida.  Why  did  he  pursue  ua? 

Lisida  (aside.)  I  mus^  perfofeej  coneeal  his  name^— - 
(Aloud.)  Perhaps 
Expecting  tnat  you  would  ri  ilHshi  tlie  pledse. 
Which  in  his  hand  I  saw,  attd  we  had  miss  d. 
When  it  was  needed  to  atiire  yo«r  biffhness. 

Fterida.  1  do  belieye  thou'st  Judged  arjght ;  for  see. 
Convening  with  another  man,  M  standik 
And  from  these  windows  ne'er  ramoTes  his  eyes. 

Lorenxo.  Pass  on,  Roberto,  as  though  inattentiTe. 

Roberto.  By  Heaven,  we  i^drt  a  pretty  livery 
To  go  a-wooing  in ;  perceive  vou  not 
That  we  must  needs  disgust  tne  very  seuUions  ? 

Fleridd.  Since  then  we  know  the  stranger  such  a  man 
As  no  suspicion  can  attach  to,  call  him ; 
Bid  him  approach,  that  we  may  purdiase  bade 
What  has  heen  mine. 

lAsida.  Ho!  Mountaineer! 

Flora.  Ho!  Huntsmen! 

Lorenzo.  Do  they  not  call  ? 

Roberto.  Thev  do. 

Lorenzo.  Go  rorward,  then ; 
And  here,  heai  thou  the  ribbon ;  so  if  she 
Chance  to  resent  either  its  being  taken. 
Or  hither  brought,  on  thee  her  anger  falls. 

Roberto.  So  that  which  faUs  upon  me  be  no  cudgel, 
I  care  not  for  her  anger. — Did  you  call. 
Fair  goddesses  ?  What  would  you  ? 

Flerida.  Do  you  wish 
To  sell  that  ribbon  ? 

Roberto.  How  should  I  not  wish  it. 
Since  I  and  my  poor  comrade  have  this  day 
Nothing  to  eat  ? 

Lorenw.  Idiot,  is  that  an  answer  ? 

Roberto.  Is't  not  the  truth  ? 

Flerida.  How  much  do  you  demand  ? 

Roberto.  Have  natience,  whilst  I  calculate  its  value. 
There's  here  of  tSXk,  (and  silk  how  exquisite !) 
A  yard  and  half,  the  which  at  sev^n  and  nincpence, 
(The  price  that  ev'rv  shop  will  ask  you  fbr't^} 
Comes  to  eleven  shiUings,  seven  pence. 
And  yet  another  halfpenny ;  the  tassels 
Weigh,  as  I  judge,  t^o  ounces,  ay,  full  weight, 
Which,  at  five  shillings  for  the  ounce,  and  ^ding 
A  poor  half-crown,  (the  price  each  stndling  pedlar 
Puts  on  such  ornaments,)  makes  twelve  and  sixpence' 
Now  add  eleven  shillings  sevenpence  halfpenny. 
And  then  for  profit  seven 

Lorenzo.  laiot!— Dolt! 

Roberto.  If  that's  exorbitant,  say  six— 

Loren:so.  By  Heaven 

Roberto.  K  you  insist  upon  it,  I'll  take  five ; 
Fmihexibx^mX\WDX^^ 
And,  OB  my  coiMNMiioe,  10 1  viib  vo  vSsi -, 
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Tit  in  cxpennFe  article.    B^i  I 

Would  fain  induce  jon  to  ba  coatomera. 

That  whatsoe'er  you  loat  auqr  im  my  house 

Be  found.    What  say  you,  lady  P-^Is't  a  bargain  ? 

Flerida.  Your  reck'ning  haa  amused  me ;  wait  A  minute. 
And  I  will  send  you  down  an  hundred  crowns 
In  payment  for  toe  girdle. 

Roberto.  May  you,  lady. 
In  recompense  repose  an  nundrad  years 
Upon  one  side  in  Hcay'n  !  An  hundred  crowns  } 
On  holy  band,  to  me  this  day  more  holy« 
Than  an]r  holy  band  that  Spain,  and  Rome, 
And  Venice,  eyer  bound  against  the  Turk  !— 
Band  that  might  well  bind  love !  Band  in  whoae  noosa 
The  Phoenix  misht  submit  to  be  ensnared  I 
The  money  for  this  band  of  bands  moat  precious  ; 
I  tremble,  lest  ray  fortune,  an  old  ainner. 
Should  in  the  interyal  repent. 

FlerUku  Tia  coming. 

Lorenxo.  Hold !  there  ia  one  who  will  forbid  the  ai^  ; 
And  every  bargain,  atmck  without  consent 
Of  the  proprietor,  is  null  and  void. 

Roherio,  Nay,  take  it :  snatch  not  ao ;  the  thing  is  worth 
An  hundred  crowns,  and  you  mmy  spoil  or  tear  it. 

Flerida.  And  who  ia  the  proprietor  ? 

Ijorenzo,  I  am* 

Flerida.  And  what  do  you  demand  ? 

Lorenzo.  To  me  it  is 
Beyond  all  price ;  for  should  a  Deity, 
According  to  the  image  in  hia  mind. 
Produce  not  one  world,  but  a  thousand  worlds. 
And  then  reduce  their  uniyersal  yalue 
Into  one  diamond,  gamish'd  round  with  atars. 
And  in  the  sun  enchased,  oflTring  it  me 
In  payment,  it  were  insufficient.    Nought 
Can  bu^  this  ribbon  of  me,  saye  alone 
The  price  I  paid  fox  it. 

Flerida.  What  price  was  that  ? 

Lorenzo.  Lady,  this  ribbon  haa  cost  me  my  soul. 
And,  as  in  honourable  war  'tia  usual 
T'exchange  all  prisoners  that  on  either  aide 
Are  taken ;  and  in  this  late  conflict  I 
Lost  a  soul,  captured  by  your  eyes,  and  you 
This  ribbon ;  let  us  now  fix  the  exchange. 
Unless  you  render  me  my  aoult  yon  cannot 
Expect  your  girdle. 

Flerida.  Friend,  I  needs  most  laugh. 
Hearing  such  high  eonceita  from  one  who  seems 
To  boast  BO  small  a  share  of  fortune's  ftyours. 

Lorenzo.  I  heed  not  fortune's  favours,  beauteoua  lady. 
Thus  boasting  yours. 

Roberto.  With  cudgels  certainly 
We  shall  be  slain.    Va  give  the  hundred  crowna 
For  one  false  crown  to  save  my  own  from  crackkiff. 

LiMida,  Was't  to  see  this,  on  fortune,  I  came  hitheri 

Flerida.  Madman  of  no  ill  fancy,  that  thy  madness  - 
May  be  thy  fault's  apology,  declare. 
Know  ye  to  whom  ye  speak? 

Lorenzo.  Most  hazardoua 
The  answer. — ^No,  I  know  you  not;  and  yes, 
I  know  you. 
Flerida,  How  can  yaa  and  no  agcee? 
Voi.XVir.  ^^ 
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Lorenw.  How  ? — Should  I  ity  or  uo,  or  yet,  the  fault 
Were  gross^  the  ignorance  diiftraoeftil ;  since 
Either  way  to  offend  joa  wera  the  he^ht^ 
.   Of  foU^andpresunmtion;  thm 'tis  well 
To  let  It  rest  in-  doubt.    A  ret  and  no 
I  throw  before  von — take  which  e'er  you  list. 

Fierida.  In  tne  same  doubt  I  also  hesitate— 
Should  I  think  no,  your  compliments  exoke 
Laughter ;  should  I  think  yes,  I  must  inflict 
Due  chastisement  on  your  effirontery. 
And  since  'twixt  these  extremes  there  lies  na  medium^ 
I  throw  a  laughter  and  a  chastisement 
Before  vou ; — take  whiche'er  you  Hst.— Comet  ladies. 
Come,  let  us  leare  this  msdman. 

LUida.  Thouingrate! 
Thy  vengeance  is  severe.  {Exeunt  Ladies.) 

Lorenzo.  Who  said  'twas  vengeance  ? 

Roberto.  A  splendid  feat  we  have  achieved !  For  you. 
You've  robb'd  me  of  an  hundred  crowns,  as  neatly 
As  though  you'd  pick'd  my  pocket.    Ay,  an  hundred 
And  one ;  for  I  have  likewise  lost  the  crown 
Of  patience. 

£mtrdo,(witkoiit.y~-'HetLren  help  met 

Lorenzo.  Whence  that  crv  ? 

Roberto.  'Tis  an  unruly  horse,  who,  with  his  rtder. 
Falls  headlong  down  the  precipice. 

Lorenzo.  How  dreadful! 
Could  we  assist  him  ? 

Roberto.  'Tis  impossible ! 
Already  he  lies  thrown  upon  the  sand. 

(IA9ARV0 /tdiifivm  the  side  ecene  upon  the  stetge. ) 

Lisardo.  Have  mercy.  Heaven ! 

Ijorenw.  Is  he  diead,  Roberto  ? 

Roberto.  No,  sir;  he  breadies. 

Lorenzo.  Unhappy  gentleman. 
Preserved  by  grier  to  he  the  consolation 
9f  one  so  wietched — {Pausee  in  astonishment.) 

Roberto.  Do  you  doubt  like  me  ? 

Lorenzo,  fn't  not  my  enemy,  Lisardo  ? 

Roberto.  Yes. 

Lonenzo.  Within  that  palace,  beauteous  Lisida^ 
And  here,  Lisardo  ?  Certainly  he  comes 
In  search  of  her  or  me ;  and  either  way, 
Be't  her  or  me,  'tis  an  o£fence,  an  insulL 

Roberto.  If  so,  whiche'er  his  purpose.  Fortune  here 
Delivers  him,  unarm'd,  into  your  power,    . 
To  make  him  sure. 

Lorenzo,  Check  that  presumina;  tongue ! 
Be  silent,  slave !  am  I  a  man  to  tnxDk 
Of  aught  so  base  as  to  destroy  a  foe 
Defenceless  at  my  feet  ?  Come  near — assist. 

Roberto.  What  puipose  you  ^ 

Lorenzo.  To  bear  him  home  betwixt  us. 
{The  Prince  iwfteiif.)— Ho,  hunters f  mountaineers  f 

Lorenzo.  Wher calls? 

Enter  PanrcE  Carlo. 
Pirinee.  Say,  have  you 

Beheld  a  gentleman 1  need  no  answer ; 

In  your  compassion  more  than  in  your  words 

I  find. — ^Alas  !  friend  of  my  life  I  how  dear 

Tfcat  title  CQ»t9  thee  \  Twtw  ki^  ftteuAAiv^  '^t^^jjy^  thw 
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Hither  to  perish.    Could  my  passion  tell 

Tfat  weight  that  presses  on  my  heart  while  thus 

I  see  thee ! 

Roberto.  Sir,  the  weight  wpoa  my  dioulders 
Presses  more  heavily — 

Prince.  Friends,  let  us  hasten 
To  seek  assistance  that  may  save  his  life. 

Lorenzo,  Such  was  my  purpose,  sir,  before  you  came. 

Prince.  Who  could  have  thought  that  all  my  prosperous  fortune 
So  quickly  should  have  changed  to  misery  J 

Roberto.  Who  could  have  thought  that  such  a  one  as  I 
Amoncst  a  company  of  strolling  players 
This  day  shoula  hav£  to  act  the  Busy  Body  ! 

Lorenzo.  Who  could  have  thought  that  I,  compell'd  by  honour. 
Should  first  revive  my  lifeless  enemy, 
Afterwurds  to  inflict  his  death  myself! 

The  first  scene  terminates  with  this  groom.  Prince  Carlo  di  Orsini,  is  oo- 
series  of  exclamations,  in  which,  after  ming  in  disguise  to  visit  her.  Flerida 
the  usual  fashion  of  the  Spanish  disimsses  Fabio  with  thanks  for  hit 
Theatre,  all  the  interlocutors  in  a  dia-  communication,  and  then  observes  to 
lo^e  are  simultaneously  and  uncon-  Lisida,  that,  although  she  considers 
sciously  impelled  to  utter  discordant  the  Prince's  distrust  of  her  reputation 
sentiments  m  most  concordant  form  of  for  beauty  as  an  insult,  as  a  low- 
speech  and  phraseology,  mudi  as  the  bom  man's  presuming  to  make  love  te 
personages  in  an  opera  occasionally  her  would  have  been  a  far  greater  in- 
sing  duets  in  perfect  harmony,  a£>  suit,  she  is  rq)oiced  to  discover  Prince 
though  absolutely  insensible  of  each  Carlo  in  the  mad  stranger.  Herpraisea 
other's  respective  co-operation  to  the  of  her  supposed  bride^nxmi  excite  a 
production  of  the  scientifically  melo-  viol^it  fit  of  peUousy  in  Lisida,  who 
dious  whole.  positively  denies  the  stranger's  being 

We  rather  fear,  that  our  readers  the  Prince,  asserting  that  she  knows 
may  have  thought  us  uomerdfiil  in  the  latter  by  sight.  Flerida  then 
inmctin^  upon  them  Liorenso's  long  dwells  at  great  leneth  upon  the  an* 
description  of  his  moming^s  adven-  noyance  occasioned  her  by  the  diflfer- 
tures,  and  must  inform  them,  first,  ent  sorts  of  impertineilbe  of  her  two 
that,  to  the  Spanish  scholar,  this  ap-  lovers.  Lisida  advises  her  highness  to 
pears  by  no  means  a  speech  of  any  nn«  despise  them  both,  and  amuse  herself 
usual  dimensions  ; — ^m  a  subsequent  with  listening  to  the  song  her  ladies 
part  of  this  same  play,  the  ranee  are  about  to  &ig  in  Uie  gurden.  For 
speaks  one,  shorter  only  by  twenty  or  this  purpose,  t£  Princess  agreeing  to 
thirty  lines,  which  he  does  not  even  the  proposal,  they  go  off^  when  Loreiv- 
take  the  trouble  of  turning  into  a  poem  so  and  Robcnrto  return,  having  left  the 
to  improve  it,  and  which  we  intend  to  Prince  and  Lisardo  in  Lorenzo's  house, 
spare  both  them  and  ourselves. — Se-  which  its  proprietor  ihiidu  it  a  point 
condly,  that  we  have  omitted  about  a  of  deliousy  to  avoid,  in  order  to  spare 
page.  And,  lastly,  that  its  insertion  Lisardo  the  pain  cf  learning;,  upon  re- 
was  necessary,  to  give  them  a  f\ill  and  covering  his  senses,  that  he  is  indebted 
clear  picture  of  the  Spanish  Theatre,  to  his  mortal  enemy  fiar  his  life.  Ho 
We  need  hardly  point  out  the  curious  sends  back  Boberto  to  attend  upon  his 
change  of  scene  which  occurs,  whilst  guests,  and  dedares  his  intention  of 
the  actors  remain  upon  the  sta^  spending  the  time  of  their  occupying 

Princess  Flerida  nextJenters  with  Li-  hu  abode  near  tibe  Princess.   JHe  now 

sida,  whom  she  desires  to  confide  to  her  hears  the  music  from  die  garden,  and 

the  misfortunes  which  can  have  com*  enters  it»     The  Princess  comes  on 

pelled  so  fair  and  noble  a  lady  to  sedc  alone,  and  the  following  cUtty  is  sung 

shelter  in  her  retired  palace.  Lisida  is  by  unseen  musicians.    We  give  the 

about  to  relate  her  history,  when  Fabio,  scene  as  an  example  of  one  of  the  pe- 

an  old  officer  of  the  Prmceas's  house-  cuUariUes  mentiooied  in  oiirprelimina- 

hold,  intemiptsher,  to tellher  highness  ry  remarks, 
that  he  is  informed  her  aflSanced  nride- 
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He  who  adoring  would  obtain 

The  object  tuU  his  hoar!  reveret> 
Nor  praise  nor  gratitude  may  gain ; 

His  pangs  are  cahn'd,  and  dried  his  tears 
By  Hope's  soft  breath  and  flatt'ring  strain. 

But  he  who  'midst  unmlngled  fears 
Lores^  bat  to  mutual  love  dues  not  pretend. 
Whom  should  his  unaspiring  flame  offend  ? 

Flerida,  That's  true ;  while  lore  so  deep  within  the  breast 
Lies  hidden,  that  'tis  only  felt,  not  utter'd. 
But  when  it  rises  to  the  ton^e,  no  more 
Can  it  be  term'd  an  unaspiring  flame ; 
In  speaking  of 't,  there  is  enjoyment,  ay. 
And  bold  offence ;  therefore — What  do  I  see  ? 
Methinks- those  leaves  acquire  a  stronger  motion 
Than  sephyr's  breath  can  give.    Sure  I  perceive 
The  shadow  of  a  man.    Speak,  who  is  there  ? 

Lorenzo.  Lady,  'tis  I ;  for  there,  where  shines  the  sun. 
The  shadow  of  necessity  must  be. 

Fierida,  What  were  you  doing  there  ? 

Lorenzo.  Adoring  you. 
Yet  may  your  utmost  rigour  not  resent 
My  adoration,  since  the  humble  lover 
Ofrends  not  in  adoring ;  he  offends — 

(/.or.  and  the  Vokes  together.)  He  who  adoring  would  obtain 
The  olyect  that  his  heart  reveres. 

Flerida.  Audacious  peasant,  madman,  wretch !  dar'st  thou 
Presume — not  to  adore  me,  to  my  pride 
That  were  indifferent,  but — to  proclaim 
Thv  boldneas,  since  who  blaaons  forth  his  love, 
{Fter*  and  the  Voices  together.)  Nor  praise  nor  gratitude  may  gain. 
His  pangs  are  cabn'd,  and  dried  hia  tears. 

LorcnTso.  Although  I  tell  my  love,  I  tell  it  not ; 
80  trifling  is  the  portion  I  reved. 
That  all  remains  unutter'd.  Undisclosed,— 

l%e  Voieee  without.  By  Hope's  soft  breath  and  soothing  strain* 
But  he  who  'midst  unmingled  fears, 
Loves,  but  to  mutual  love  dares  not  pretend. 
Whom  should  his  unaspiring  flame  offimd  } 

Lorenno.  That  voice  supplies  my  part,  and  pleads  fot  mm, — 

Flerida.  It  matters  little,  for  the  voice  deeeivesr-<- 

Lorenna.  Declaring  that — 

FJerida.  Falsely  asserting  that-* 

Beth  together,  with  the  Voices.  When  love  to  mutual  love  dares  not 
pretend. 
The  unaspiring  flame  can  none  offlmd. 

Flerida.  And  you  shall  be  convinced  of  tlie  deception. 
I'll  your  presumptuous  madness  so  diastise-*— »  . 
Have  I  no  servants  ?-^Hoh  J— Holloh !— Who's  there  ?— 
Is  there  not  one*  to  kill  a  slave  who  darca— — 

Lorenm.  Call  not  assistance  to  destroy  me ;  you 
Alone  suffice ;  your  anger  is  enough. 

Flerida.  Are  ye  all  deaf  ?.«-Caiinot  a  creature  hear  ma  ? 

Enter  Ladies. 
Ladies.  If  adan,  wi/Vs  here.    - 

Enter  Fabio. 

FaMo*  Madam,  what  wQia\d  ^mx  YuitSosQ^aa^ 
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LoreHM.  My  life  has  reach'd  its  dose. 

Lisida.  My  woes  have  readi'd 
Their  consummation. 

Fabio.  What  are  your  oommaiidB  f 

Flerida,  That  you  bestow  an  alms  on  yon  poor  man. 

Ismenia.  That  is  a  somewhat  strained  interpretation. 

Flerida.  Resentment  is  short-lived. 

Lisida,  Alas !  To  me. 
Anger  and  clemency  alike  are  fataL 

Fabio.  Follow  me,  friend^  that  I  may  execute 
Her  highness'  orders. 

Lorenzo,  Where  there  is  almsgiving. 
Compassion  must  be.    Let  us  then  divide 
Her  eenerosity ;  take  you  her  alms. 
And  leave  me  boundless  wealth  in  her  compassion. 
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(Exit.) 
lEsii.) 

(Exit.) 


E  ver^  individual  bavins  thus  spoken 
a  parting  word  and  witndrawn,  the 
curtain  falls,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the 
first — what  shall  we  call  it  ? — If  we 
speak  English,  we  must  saj  act ;  but 
the  proper  Spanish  term  is  Jornada, 
which  means  a  day's  task,  or  journey. 
Into  three  of  these  Jomadfu  is  divided 
the  regular  national  drama,  if  the  word 
regular  may  be  applied  to  aught  so  re- 
pugnant to  the  received  Classical  and 
Gallic  notions  of  regularity. 

The  second  Jornada  opens  with  a 
conversation  between  Prince  Carlo  di 
Orsini  and  the  recovered  Lisardo,  who 
declares  himself  equally  unconscious 
of  what  had  befallen  mm,  and  ready 
to  follow  his  highness  whithersoever 
he  wishes  to  lead  him.  The  Prince 
replies,  that  they  have  reached  the  end 
of  their  journey ;  and  then,  in  answer 
to  an  observation  of  Lisardo's  upon  hia 
having  accompanied  his  princely  (Hend 
without  even  inquiring  whither  or  Ibr 
what  purpose  they  were  going,  speaks 
the  beifore-mentioned  long  speecn.  In 
this  he  first  reminds  his  companion 
that  the  yet  unavenged  murder  of  hit 

Sie  Prince's)  elder  brother — who  had 
ien  in  a  ouarrel  upon  Lisardo's  ap- 
oount,  in  which  a  laoy  was  implieated 
^-had  rendered  him  the  heaa  of  the 
Orsini  family;  in  consequence  of 
which,  he  was  compalled  to  marry. 
He  then  enters  folly  into  the  otgectiant 


to  matrimony  that  do  not  influence 
him,  and  those  that  do.  These  last  are 
the  practice  of  choosing  a  wife  for  rea- 
sons of  state  and  convenience,  without 
peraonal  preference.  To  this  he  was 
determined  not  to  submit,  and  had  ac- 
cordingly resolved  to  see  Florida,  in 
onler  to  judge  whether  she  would  suit 
him,  previous  to  finally  binding  him- 
self; and  for  that  purpose,  he  says,  he 
has  brought  Lisardo  into  her  neigh- 
bourhood. This,  with  his  reasons  for 
not  imparting  it  sooner,  occupies  some 
pages,  and  half  as  much  more  is  re- 

Siured  to  explain,  poetically,  Lisar- 
o's  having  been  run  away  with  by 
hia  horse,  thrown  from  a  rock,  and 
brought  to  their  present  abode  by 
a  mountaineer.  The  Gracioso  now 
comes  in;  apologizes  for  his  lord's 
absence  ;  males  many  jests ;  and  re- 
ceives a  gold  diain  fVom  Lisardo  for 
his  trouble.  The  Prince  and  his  iiiend 
then  depart  for  the  palace ;  and  Ro- 
berto, after  a  Joeoae  soliloquy,  goes 
in  search  of  Lorenzo.  The  scene  next 
returns  to  Flerida's  palace.  A  song  is 
a^n  sunff  by  unseen  musicians ;  and 
Lisida,  who  enters  ahme,  oommeBta 
upon  its  applicability  to  her  situation, 
ending  by  repeating  H  wUk  the  invi- 
sible cnoristers  as  part  of  her  meedl. 
At  its  dose,  Florida  appears,  roBow* 
ed  b  J  her  ladies,  and  says. 


Still  must  I  hear  a  love-lona  by  ? 
Fie !  fie !  no  more  on't !  Prithee  say 
That  I  would  to  the  mountains  go. 
Libido.  The  carriage  ■    Ha!^  Attenduita  !^  Ho ! 

EnUr  LoKCNBO. 
Lorenzo.  Madam,  the  equipages  vrait. 
Flerida.  How,  sir,  is't  yonrs  to  answer? 
Lorenzo.  No; 
But  whilst  beside  y  our  palace-f^ie 
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I  linger^  should  I  not  (Usclose 
Whate'er  I  tee,  working  your  will^ 
Lady,  my  conduct  sure  were  ill. 

Flerida.  What  make  you  theie?  Explain  your  stale. 

Lorenzo.  "  I  bum  and  weep  without  repose."  (Exi7.) 

Flerida,  Strangely  this  rnaaman— -^ 

Lisida,  (Aside^  Woe  is.  me  I 

Flerida.  Misuses  my  humanity  I 
Are  orders  given  for  the  chase  ? 

Flora.  Are  d<^  and  huntsmen  all  without  ? 

Enter  LoaEKZO. 

Ixfrenzo.  All  are  prepared. 

Flerida.  Is  that  your  place  ? 

Lorenzo.  It  is  not,  and,  alas !  I  doubt 
Too  true  the  whisper  of  my  fears. 
The  more  each  nerve  to  please  I  strain^ 
The  less  approval  I  obtain  ; 
**  Hopeless  as  strange  my  case  appears."  (^EjiL) 

Flerida.  I  will  not  hunt.    Ismenia,  see 
Whether  thegarden  open  be. 

Ismenia.  The  gard'ners,  where  are  they  ? 

Enter  Loeenzo. 

Lorenzo.  I  fly 
To  seek  them. 

Flerida.  'Tis  with  wonder  I 
See  that  nor  pity  can  excite 
Your  reverence,  nor  wrath  affright. 

Lorenzo.  With  equal  wonder  you  might  view, 
That  though  my  zeal  to  scorn  expose. 
No  scorn  my  passion  can  subdue^ 
"  For  through  my  teara  the  flame  still  glows." 

Flerida.  Audacious  madman  !  Feasant  slave ! 
By  heav'n  and  all  its  hosts,  I  vow 
No  more  my  anger  thou  shalt  brave ! 

Lorenzo.  I  wait  my  death  with  fearless  brow. 

Flerida.  Fearless? 

Lorenzo,  Why  should  I  fear  my  doom> 
When  I  perceive  the  flame  that  sears 
Cannot  my  life  itself  consume, 
**  Scorches,  but  cannot  dry  my  tears."  (Exit) 

We  pause,  to  observe  that  the  four  lines  within  Inverted  commaa^  in  this 
dialogue  compose  the  song  previously  discussed  by  Lisida.     Flerida,  in  her 
auger,  summons  Fabio,  and  bitterly  reproaches  him  and  her  whole  honsehold 
.  for  suffering  her  to  be  insulted,  and  her  dignity  to  be  degraded  by  the  insoIeDtly 
.  avowed  passion  of  a  mad  peasant.  Fabio  answers,  that  since  she  wiahea  it,  they 
.  will  kill  the  offender  directly,  and  retires  to  perform  his  promiae.    T^yi^lfi^  ^^ 
tracted  by  her  fears  for  Lorenzo's  life,  and  her  jealousy  of  his  passion  for  Fle- 
rida, remonstrates  long,  subtilely,  and  magnificently,  against  the  ii^ustioe  and 
barbarity  of  killing  a  man,  whose  devotion  ought  rather  to  command  the 
Princess  8  esteem.    She  concludes  her  argument  as  follows  :«- 

Lady,  observe,  I  said  esteem. 
Not  love,  and  thus  my  words  approve : 
A  lady  should  rgect,  I  deem. 
Admirers  in  befitting  fashion. 
Displaying  Courtesy,  not  Love. 
Then  let  Uiis  maniac's  idle  passion 
Destroy  him  in  his  manhood's  bloom. 
That  were  a  trophy  to  ^aux  fiaxat^ 
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A  vict'ry  of  116  vulfltr  Dame  ; 

'Tweie  Tengetnoe  ahoald  you  ipeak  hit  doom. 

The  princess  yields  to  this  reasoning ;  recalls  Fabio,  and  retracts  her  late 
rash  and  intemperate  commands.  Fabio  then  informs  his  lady  that  two  stranser 
merchants  solicit  admittance^  in  order  to  sell  her  jeweb  agamst  her  approach- 
ing nuptials,  and  that  he  is  convinced  one  of  them  is  tne  disguised  Prince. 
Flerida  determines  to  punish  her  bridegroom's  impertinent  curiosity^  by  pass- 
ing Lisida  upon  him  in  her  stead,  charging  her  substitute  to  be  aa  scornful 
and  disagreeable  ss  possible,  that  he  may  go  away  mortified  and  disappointed, 
and  remains  alone  to  receive  her  visitors,  aa  one  of  her  own  mite.  The  Prince 
and  Lisardo  are  ushered  in,  when  Flerida  says. 

The  Princessi  sovereign  mistress  mine. 
Bade  me  receive  you  here,  and  say 
You  may  await  her. 

Prince.  If  thus  shine 
Aurora  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
Woe  to  the  roadman  who  dares  wait 
Till  the  sun's  self  resplendent  rise. 

Flerida.  If  flatt'ry  be  your  merchandize, 
Your  custom  h^re  will  scarce  be  great. 

Prince.  Why  say  you  so  ? 

Flerida.  For  we  abound 
Already  in  that  idle  ware. 

Prince.  Fair  lady,  flaU'ry  did  I  bear, 
I  had  not  sought  this  holy  ground. 
Where  purchasers  can  ne  er  be  found 
For  any  article  unsound : 
And  flatt'ry's  false.    Then  do  not  fear  ; 
The  jewels  I  shall  offinr  here 
Are  rich,  and  held  in  high  esteem. 
As  pure  and  perfect,  bright  and  dear. 
Ana  yet  already  do  I  deem 
My  journey  hither  labour  lost. 
Owning  my  hopes  of  profit  cross'd. 

Fkrida*  Wherefore? 

Prince.  What  fix>l  oonld  be  fSorgiven 
Who  should  present  to  blooming  May 
Fresh  flow'rs,  stars  to  the  vault  of  hnven, 
Or  to  the  fair  Aurora  light  ? 
As  ev'ry  meaner  jewel's  ray 
Beside  the  diamond  fades  away. 
So  fades  die  diamond  most  bn^t. 
Beside  the  sun's  meridian  sptendonr. 

Flerida.  Compliments?  They,  too,  scarce  will  render 
Due  profit,  or  a  sale  command. 

PHnee.  Why? 

Flerida*  We've  a  madman  still  at  hand,    . 
Who  day  by  day  our  ears  annoys 
With  compliments  so  high  and  strange. 
That  BOW  the  bare  idea  doya. 

Prince.  The  wisest  mortal  might  exchange 
His  sense  for  such  insanity* 

Enter  Fabio. 
Fahio.  The  Princess  ooines.' 

ft  

Prince,  {aside  to  Lisardo.)  Woe,  woe  is  me ! 
Beauty  so  exquisitely  bright 
As  this  young  maidTa  ne'er  blesa'd  my  sight. 
Speak  you  to  Flerida,  my  friend. 
Whilst  I,  unmark'd,  to  all  attend.. 


Enter  Lisida,  attended  hjf  ike  Lajuxs. 

Flerida,  (aside.)  Which  i«  the  Prince?  AheJ  I  Urn  ! 
Mine  shriDka ;  his  comrade^  'tit  too  detr, 
Seeki  Utida,  in  the  bdief 
He  leei  in  her  hia  faride  afipetr. 
He  iB  Ornni's  Piliioe^--Oh  grief  I 

Umrdo,  Fair  Priucefla,  if  an  Immble  marehmt  nay. 
Privileged  as  a  foreignar — (a«td^.)<— Good  beaTens  1— 
(Atowt)  Presume  to  Idas  your  haBd--(ajulr.)— ^aa  t  alaa  ! 
{Alomd.S  Petmit  me  at  iroar  feet^fl#iidf>)    what  ahoold  thia  HMaB  ?— 
lAl4>ud.)  To  sue  for  suca  felicity.' 

lAsida.  Arise; 
The  compliment  you  pay  me— (oittfe.)— -What  is  thia  ? 
(Aloud,)  In  coming  hither  with  inteni  to  starve ne— 
(Aside.)  I  am  confounded ! 

Lisardo,  {aside.)  I  am  well  nigh  dead. 

Lisida.  Constrains  me  to  acknowledge  aoorteottsly 
The  obligation.  (Aside.)  That  is  false,  for  I 
Were  more  obliged  had  he  avoided  ise. 

Lisardo.  Lady^  could  I— -*I  pray  you  pardon  me» 
My  strange  disorder  will  not  let  me  veak. 

Ismenia.  How  much  her  sight  oontusea  him  I 

Flora.  Thus  proving 
Abundantly  that  he's  the  plighted  bridegroom. 

Lisardo,  (aside.)  Behold  I  in  this  palace  Lisida  I 

Lisida,  (aside.)  Behold  I  in  these  salit«des  Lisirdo  I 

Lisardo,  (aside.)  Beneath  tbo  borrow'd  tide  «f  the  PrineeiB  f 

Lisida,  (aside.)  Beneath  the  borrow'd  character  of  merchaiic  ? 

Lisardo,  (aside.)  Hardly  can  I  dissemble  my  surpriae. 

Lisida,  (aside."\  Hardly  can  I  dissemble  m^  alarm. 

Prince,  {aside.)  Flerida  were  right  bea«tiful»  had  I 
Not  first  beheld  a  beauty  far  superior. 

Flerida,  (aside.)  The  stranger  were  a  gallant  genUianM[|> 
If  not  by  his  companion  so  edipoed. 

Lisida.  What  valuable  jewels  bring  yott»  merchant  ? 
Show  them,  and  I  may  haply  poiidbafle  aome. 

Lisardo,  (producing  jewels. )  Be  this  ^ur  Cupid,  lady,  then  the  first. 
Which  the  judicious  artist  fonu'd  of  .diamonds. 
That  love,  for  once,  might  prove  tmchangeable* 

Lisida.  Rather  hedidabsurdly^for  a  love 
Of  diamonds  is  a  jewel  nor  for  use. 
Nor  suited  to  the  times. 

Lisardo.  Here  is  an  ei^Ie ; 
Lady,  behold  and  mark  it ;  in  the  breaat 
It  bears  a  diamond  of  uncommon  verth* 

Lisida.  Yes,  I  observe  it,  but  'tia  no  great  matter ; 
I  jui^  but  lightly  of  the  whole  breart*a  worth* 

Lisardo.  Ingrate  1  Dost  purposely  misunderstand? 

Lisida.  Tyrant !  I  understand  thee  but  too  well ! 

Flerida.  Incomparably  feisn'd  i  Prooeed,  dear  girl. 
Showing  disgust  and  scorn  of  evcvything. 

Lisida,  (aside.)  Knew  she  how  very  uttle  I  disiemUe, 
So  doing. 

Lisardo.  Lady,  here's  a  Constancy* 

Lisida.  Open  it  not ;  I  do  not  wish  to  sec  it. 

Lisardo.  Why? 

Lisida.  'Tis  a  jewel  I  possess  abeady* 

Flerida.  ExodfleBt  answer. 

Lisida,  (aside.)  Ay,  it  would  excite 
Thy  wonder,  didst  thou  know  bow  exeeUent. 
What  jewel  call  yon  this  ? 

Lisardo.  Oh !  madam,  that 

\6 
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Ii  of  InMflr  falw 

Urida.  Why  inferior? 

iMordo.  Bectufle  'ds  form'd  of  emenUb,  not  ditmondi ;  ' 
And  to  ^roor  eyes  hope's  edonrl  eondnde  - 
Unpleasinff  ;  since  who  ConsCMMy  T^jeetSy 
Horn  and  iMr  ny  iUosions  most  despise^ 

Lisida,  Msrk  now  your  cnor;  on  the  ooatnuryy 
Becanao  'tia  Hope,  diaft  iewd  I  will  pardiaat. 

Zuordo.  TUb Jewel?  ' 

LUida,  Yea ;  tor«  having  entei^d  here, 
I  will  not  sofier  you,  on  mr  departoie, 
To  he  by  hope  aecompaniad. 

FUrida.  Ddicioiiaf 
This  is  the  masterpeoe  of  thy  whole  lift. 

IMda.  VMa,  inquire  this  Jewd'a  prioe»  and  pay  Ibr^t ; 
And  take  you  apeeialnotey  yon- teeignnierehaBta^    • 
That  hencej  deprived  of  hcne  by  no,  yoa  oo. 

FUrida.  Even  to  peribetum  lust  thou  pby^d  thy  part. 

Liiidiu  Come  with  me,  lady ;  I  have  much  to  leu. 

iViaee.  Llsardo,  I  am  sbda. .  : 

lAmrdih  Sir,  oome away;  ... 

There's  mneh  without  theae  walla  to  be  esplain'd. 

The  scene  ends  with  a  ftwinoie  rapretafron  te  Prince  and  Flerida,  at  not 
finding  in  each  other  lespeelifgly  thefi  unknown  a(Wanced  partaera; 

In  the  next  seene  Locenio  and  Roberto  meet.  Hie  latter  tells  his  lord  that 
the  stranger  and  LiasTdo  are  gone  to  tlM  palace  &  quest  of  Liflida»  and  Ixnrenio 
breaks  out  into  a  fit  of  iaaloosy,  vrtMi/consideiing  that  he  is  now  enunoured 
of  Fleridsy  sstonlshes  the  servsnt,  ud  gives  birth  to  mueh  daboiatediscussion, 
as  to  how  a  man  may,  nay,  ought  to  coDtiBiie  Jesloijks  of  a  womanhehas  ceased 
to  love.  Roberto,  now  observmg  that  Lisardo  and  the  strtbger  are  approach* 
inp;,  proposes  to  avoid  them.  Loremo  answers;,  that  allliou^  he  might  spsin 
Littrdo  the  necessity  of  quarrelling  with  a  beneftetori  be  cannot  posnoly  shun 
him.  The  Prince  and  LAwrdo  enter,  too  deep  in  diacom se  to  notice  their  neighs 
hours;  lissidotdls  the  Prince  thst  the  lady  who  ueraonateafleiiaa  was  Lisi^- 
da,  upon  whoae  account  MneePederigowaa  killed.  Prfnoe  Cario  egur esses  his 
joyfiil  hope  that  the  lady  he  liked  may  now  prove  tobe  Flerida,  and  his  anger 
at  the  insult  oflfered  him  by  the  choice  of  Linda  as  her  lenicsentstive.  Lisar- 
do, thinking  he  sees  Usida  in  the  balcoftiT,  goeaontf  and  me  Princs^  left  alone, 
observes  Lorenio,  aocosta,  and  invites  hun  to  join  Lisardo,  whois  Inmatient  to 
evince  his  gratitude  to  his  preservsr*  Lotenso  agrees,  only  desiring  tne  stran- 
eer  to  take  notice  that  he  ma  in  Ua  conmany.  Uando  now  retoms,  saying 
Uie  lady  was  not  Lisida.  The  Mnoe  eaus  to  him  that  here  ia  bis  preserver, 
and  Liaudo  advancea  with  the 


Open  your  arma.  Unit  I,  embracing  yon 
A  thouaand  times,  may— —kill  yon  I 
(  When  about  to  embrace,  LnAnno  reeogniliue  LoMNZO. .  They  separafe 
and  draw,) 
Lorenao,  Tluttmnstbe 
As  fate  and  skill  deddau 
Prmee.  What  should  this  mean  ? 
Lieardo,  That  I  havn  ibond' a- traitor,  whAre  even  now 
I  met  a  moat  ungratelbl  woman. 

Lorenxo.  Rather, 
A  traitor  has  come  hithsr,  whmn  befiM 
I  found  a  tigress. 

Roberto.  Whilst  they  kill  Mh  oAer, 
I  will  go  fttdi  a  sword.       >    •>  {Exit.) 

Prince.  Can  kindness  dna 
To  rage  be  suddenly  transfoim'd  ?4-i-Woald  you 
V0L.XVII.  .:*.       .  %^ 


Murder  the  mtn  who  gsTe  v<m  life  ?— 70a  him 
Who  at  your  hands  reoeivea  it  ? 

Z^uordo.  Yea ;  for  I, 
Had  I  snapected  who  pretenred  my  life. 
Would,  rather  than  accept  it  ftom  hia  handa, 
HaTe  proyed  a  anidde. 

Loretuto.  Yea,  for  if  I 
Preserved  him  from  the  dangcn  then  impending, 
"Twaa  that  I  might  myidf  reaome  the  life 
I  had  heatowed. 
LUardo.  He  ia  my  enemy. 
Lortwxo.  My  pit;^  ia  grown  erueL 
Frince.  Mark,  Luaroo, 
That  I  accompany  the  atraiigBf ;  yon. 
Stranger,  that  yon  are  in  my  eompany. 
Lorewsto.  Twcre  difficult  •  •  .  . 
LUardo.  'Twere  hard  for  any  lipa  .... 
Lorenwo*  An  action  to  piefent  .... 
lAwrdo^  My  wrath  awnmging  .... 
Lorenxo.  By  which  I  ihaU  avenge  my  ii\}uriea. 
lAwrdo.  To  check  my  taking  yengeance  for  ray  wronga. 
Frince,  Your  wrongi  ?  I  aiy  no  more.  You'U  pardon  me, 
I  muat  ataiat  Uie  friend  with  whom  I  came. 
Be  that  friend'a  actiona  or  u^juat  or  iuat 

Lisardth  I  do  tot  aak  that  you  unhand  me,  air. 
Not  your  aanalaace* 

JPrimce.  Be'tao;  fi^t;  hnifirat 
Acquaint  me  with  your  canae  of  quarrd— Make  me 
'!IFhe  dud'a  umpire. 
Li$ard(K  I  can  ne'er  rereal  it. 
JViaee.  Wherafore? 
Lisardo.  'Tw<mld  cQmjdicate  .... 
Frine^.  Goon. 
Luardo.  Involvement 
Upon  involvement. 

JjartfKm.  I  eateem  it  better 
Tdtell  .  .  •  . 
iMoardo*  Forbear!  RpooeedBOtl 
Larwm.  That  'tia  fear, 
MTmch  foin  would  be  cmiffeakrt.    Fighting  with  him. 
Whom  even  hither  I  had  ooom  to  kill. 
Before  a  lady'a  door,  it  waa  my  chance 
To  tUy  FHnee  Fedoigo  di  Oraini. 

Frince.  Then  is  my  honour  here  the  moat  concerned  : 
Thou  slew'st  my  broUier  ?  Heaven  haa  heard  my  praycra. 
Loremio.  What  do  I  hear  I 
LUardo.  Forbear! 
Frinet.  Wilt  thou  defend 
The  villainoua  assassin  of  my  brother? 

LUardo*  Yes,  I  must  reeompense  him  te  the  life 
I  have  from  him  received,  that  afrerwaida 
I  may  be  justified  in  taking  hia. 

Loreno*  Then  that  yon  may  not  upon  thia  occasion 
Defend  my  life,  I  here  foigive  the  dent 
You  owe  me  for  jrour  own.    My  Lord  and  Prince, 
I  dew  your  brother,  but  I  feirly  dew  him. 
Without  advantage  or  baae  treacherv, 
Becauae  he  thithor  came  aooonnanymg 
The  rival  of  my  love.    Ifyonoeaire 
To  take  veveflge,  'tia  for  your  nobkocas 
To  meditate  the  manner  of  it    I 
Cannot  allow  Ua  oouiiei5  toVXiAeK 
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lai  JMhViHlmay* 

(today. 


Bttt  aatiiftirtiioii  I  wiUhaifB  tihtoi 
Ijnrdo,  go. 

The  duel,  nr,  !•  miiie. 

If  ost  iqjiixed* 

Prince.  ReooUect,  be  dew  iliy  biotlMr. 

Lkahb^  BiitdewUmatill)[jide. 

iV^Hieite  Whkh  efadl  piraAf 

larema^  l%at  joii  BiiMKMtikb 

FriMe*  Cboom  wMi  wbdm  Tonill  fldit.* 

Xorenae.  If  I  auj  chooi^  I  lebt  Lfiodo ;  he 
Ofltaidi  ne  eill^  F«aii«  l^MM 
EVn  to  mj  iteefe  ihdief • 

iVmce.  Hdd,  that  fiMdt 

Toreee  tiieAiiieen. 

Xtfrmnn^  See  Oie  FkhmM^ 

iVfMft  Y«k 

Z^nwtii  TiIm^  iita  I  riew  mInI  towmb  t  ttid  nsee 
ALecady  I  h««e  cheUnged  hocl^  I  wiU  wn 
Aetfacl^  btil  edi  ^QPOQ 1^^^  belli  to  flight* 

IViHice.  HeldcgTiiiaiilol  Mvi^  my  iwoni  k  dmm 
Aheadj;  Aeold'el ttoB alteiiMa dnw  tbiM|» 
The  inftmy  be  on  lb jieU;  not  me.  (n^p/^.) 

Limrdo.  By  Heaven,  I  cannot  look  upon  a  combat. 
And  hdd  myliand  I  Nov  dmld  the  diMTa  kwaf 
Govern  thia  caae,  fbr  if  a  ahi^  man 
Falla  upon  two,  jnatly  thoae  two  nmy  kOl 


Enter  Flbeida,  Lmida,  Fmmma,  emi  FaAio. 

lAridtu  Their  fwofda  are  drawn ! 

Flerida.  Oh,  beaten  to  the  qpM  I 

Lorenao.  Her  HidlmeM  ia  at  basd. 

KMfa.  What  la  themaitev? 

Frinee.  Nothing^  Uk  MMMa,:diiee  yon  bf  e  a|yiat'di> 
Though  I  mMit  mge  thai  wfcee^  winM  deedf  , 
Forfefta  all  drim  to  pthiiif  Nmaiinan 
When  fhe  conoeala  the  namU  t»  wbkli 'tie  dne. 
Yet  yoor  mere  pgeeenee  ihaB  aibdne  mf  pmiam* 
And  better  may  I  hope  ftom  flm/utf  obtein 
juoie  opponnnsnaato  aMoma 
My  j  net  revenge,  tfuni  tv  dhfliy' to  ^ 
Mydeep  nineet  (Exit.) 

iFlerida.  Thia  i  ' 


oatraga  b^my  banH  I 

IrMld.  I  am  diaMoled  I 

^IMis.  TellmalpbnttbkrlnaBniif 

Loardfc  NaAii^ifc  frir  rrfniiit,  dtoii  ywl  bava  appeatf'd. 
I  wait  a  fbtare  oppottiuilty 
Of  taldng  vengeance.  {Exii.) 

JFUrida.  VJikk, idkKtiilmm    . 
With  qoeationa.— Toa»  c^Mn  what  baa  occnntod. 

Lorenao  ffivea  the  reqioivad  nplanatinn  hi  air  enigmaHfilnili^  that  the 
Ftincem  and  Liaida  feqpeethely  midenlHid  eadi  liM  die  bmetf  la  tb^ 
of  the  qoand ;  be  tiien  baatoa  aftea  Uandvoniitifl^  leal  t^ 
him  of  ftaiing  them.  Flerida»  alifiilliaf  bpoim  li^matiahyaimiidany  one 
of  theantiioA«ibatfabiyafBll^nM«riacdlLoniMi  LUda^iriMejealoiiay 
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is  by  this  time  stronger  thin  her  love,  tries  to  prerent  her  Interferanoey  sdn- 
suig  that  the  presumptuous  stranger  ^odld  be  abandoned  to  his  fiile.  Flerida 
wonders  at  this  change  of  opinion,  and  with  admirable  aoeamcy  of  memorj, 
repeats,  almost  literaUjr,  her  friend's  former  arguments,  eoding  her  speech,  and 
the  second  Jornada,  with  the  conclusion. 

That  every  high-bom  dame 
Is  bound  her  suitors  to  entreat 
With  Courtesy,  if  not  with  Love. 

The  third  Jornada  opens  with  the  bnffixmeries  of  the  Gfracioto,  from  whom, 
amidst  a  torrent  of  jesting  falsehoods,  Loienao  learns  that  the  Mnce  and  Li- 
sardo  are  gone  off  to  the  mountains,  afler  having  held  a  secret  conference  widi 
Fabio.  Roberto,  terriBed  at  the  threatening  dangers,  uxnes  his  lord  to  fly. 
He  refuses,  and  Flora  now  arrives  upon  her  nussion  from  ue  Princess.  Lo- 
renzo adxmipanies  her  to  the  garden,  followed  at  a  cautious  distance  by  Ro- 
berto, whom  he  encourages  with  the  remark,  that  no  one  Imowa  what  Fortune 
may  have  in  store  for  them. 

We  next  find  Flerida  and  Lisida  in  the  garden,  t^imtntaappg  the  oourae  to  be 
pursued  with  re^rd  to  Lorenzo.  The  Rrinoess  dedares,  that  in  order  to  pre- 
vent his  being  killed  in  her  palace,  she  has  resolved  to  dismiss  him,  and  has 
now  summoned  him  to  command  his  departure.  Lisida  hiffhly  approves,  and 
Flerida  adds,  that,  lest  a  personal  interview  should  infliumehia  Tanity,  ahe  vrill 
not  see  him ;  Lisida  shall  communicate  her  orders,  and  she  will  amuse  herself 
b;^  witnessing  the  scene  betwixt  them,  oonoealed  bdbind  a  hedge  of  myrtles, 
lisida  vainly  endeavours  to  avoid  the  commission ;  Flerida  hides  herself. 
Flora  brings  in  Lorenzo,  points  to  Lisida  aa  the  Princess,  and  leaves  him.  Lo^ 
reozo  advances,  sayings 

Lady,  I  come  most  humbly  at  yomr  &et. 
To  team  your  wilL 

Lisida.  Her  Highness  sent  for  you, 
'Tis  true ;  but  she  deputes  me,  in  her  name. 
Here  to  await  ;pur  coming. 

Lorenzo.  It  is  clear 
That  thou  must  ever  be  perfidious. 
Ever  ungrateful,  and  to  me  a  tigress ; 
Thou,  the  occasion  of  my  timeless  death ! 
For  here,  between  yon  both,  I  meet  the  fiite 
Of  the  poor  wanderer,  whose  ear  drinks  in 
The  Siren's  song,  enamourino;,  endianting. 
But  to  deprive  tneir  victim  ofhis  life. 
Thus,  artfully  combining,  have  you  shared 
Betwixt  you  sweetness,  and  fierce  cruelty. 
That,  whilst  she  vrith  the  one  allures  me  hither. 
Thy  hand  may  surely  strike  the  fitfal  blow. 

Lisida.  Good  gentleman,  I  understand  you  not,— 
I  cannot  even  guess  wherefine  so  strangely 
You  speak  to  me,  unless,  perchance,  yon  hope. 
By  thus  displaying  different  strains  of  madness. 
You  may  escape.   (Aside.)    HeaVh  grant  he  comprehend 
The  signs  I  make  I 

Lorenzo.  Art  Uiou  so  false,  fidr  tyrant  ? 
But  that's  not  wonderful ;  for  always  thou 
Tome  wert  false  I 

Lisida.  How  is  that  possible ! 
Till  now,  I  never  saw  yon. 
(Fierida  aside.)  What  is  this? 
Will  it  appear  upon  the  proof,  not  I, 
But  Liaida,  has  been  his  passion's  otpect  ? 

Lorenzo,  Briefly,  what  would  you  with  me  ?  Pray  proceed. 
If  you  are  not  content  with  the  misfortunes, 
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Which^  Utfough  your  treachery,  your  inconsuney, 
I  mtfEer,  which  have  hither,  to  tfaleie  wilds, 
Driyen  me,  a  human,  reaaoning,  wild  heaat. 

Flerida,  (jatide.)  Can  I  he  wounded  if  he  loyea  another  ? 

Liiiiki.  I  understand  you  not,— but  this  suffices ; 
The  Princess,  through  my  lips,  on  pain  of  death. 
Commands  that  you  should  instantly  fhrsake 
These  mountains,  where    ■  ■ 

Lorenzo,  Forhour;  pr'ythee,  no  mote ! 
Already,  cruel  £ur,  I  understuid 
lliy  meaning.    Since  thou  hero  hast  seen  Lisardo— 

Lisida,  Lisardo  ? — Who  la  he  ? — ^Whom  speak  you  to  ? 

Lorenzo.  Insult  me  not.    Dost  thou  presume,  tnat  hither 
I  came  for  thee? 

Lisida.  Wherefore  should  I  presume  it. 
Knowing  nor  thee,  nor  thy  Lisardo?  (Aside.)  Strange ! 
He  cannot  comprehend  a  single  one 
Of  all  the  signs  I  make  incessantly  I 

Lorenw.    Thou  bidst  me  leaye  these  mountuna,  lest  I  trouble 
Your  intercourse. 

Lisida,  (aside.)  Alas !  I  can  repress 
Neither  my  gushing  tears  nor  his  reproaches. 

Lorenw.  But  my  departure  is  not  therefore  needfhl ; 
For  though  'twas  jealousy  that  brought  me  thither, 
Thy  yanity  no  more  shall  hope  the  troph;^ . 

lAsida,  When  did  I  eyer  see  lliee  or  Lisardo  ? 
What  is't  you  talk  of  jealousy,  or  hope  ? 

Lorenxo.  I'm  jealous  of  his  comrade,  not  of  him, 
For  it  is  Flerida  whom  I  adore. 
And  lose. 

Flerida,  (aside.)  So  it  is  well.    To  be  beloyed 
Though  I  desire  not,  to  haye  been  deedyed. 
Had  angered  me. 

Lisida,  Man,  I  conjecture  not 
Wherefore  to  me  you  utter  such  wild  rayings. 
The  Princess  bade  me  tell  you,  you  must  quit 
These  mountains. 

Lorenzo.  That  is  false,  I  know  the  Princess 
Could  neyer  giye  such  ordos. 

Flerida,  (coming forward.)  She,  herself. 
Repeats  those  orders.    If  you  do  not  quit 
These  territories  instantly,  your  life 
Is  forfeited.    Already,  my  compassion 
Has  been  too  bountinil. 

Lorenzo.  I  shall  ob^ 
Your  pleasure,  but  with  anguish  so  profound. 
That  aeath  and  absence  will  appear  to  be. 
Not,  as  you  stated  them,  alternatiyes. 
But  so  entirely  one,  or  'twixt  themselyes 
So  far  equiyalent,  Uiat  life  must  fidl 
As  I  forsake  your  loyed  yidnitr.  (Exit.) 

Flerida,  Now,  tell  me,  Lisida^  of  which  opinion 
Art  at  this  present  time  ?  Say,  shall  he  liye. 
Or  must  he  die  ? 

Lisida.  Permit  me,  at  your  feet. 
Madam,  to  speak  my  answer. 

Flerida.  As  thou  wilt 

Lisida.  This  noble  gentleman,  whom  cmel  Fortune 
Thus  outrages,  with  undesenred  mischanoej 
Obscuring  hoiiour,  dignity,  renown. 

And  kUty  birth,  in  Naples 

(Clashing  ofsvaordjL  hxaxd.^ 
5 
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{Second  votor  wiihoui.)  Aj,  die^ 
Traitor,  who  that  inmlt'st  at ! 
{Enter  liOmmmmOfJuliawed  bjf  Un  Sirmmi,  ohd  RoBxaTO  ai  a  dUloMe.) 

Lorenw.  MftDy  liTes 
For  mine  shall  pay ! 

FUrida.  Forbear!  Say ,  what  ia tfab ? 

Roberto.  It  is  what  Fortune  hat  in  tlora  fbr  tta. 

Flerida.  Observe  you  not  that  I  am  praent  hcfe  ? 
Put  op  your  swords !  Say,  Fablo^  what  tiiit  meana  f 

Fabio.  Madam,  it  is  our  duty,  ai  your  semntay 
T*  ayenge  the  iusolt  offioned  to  your  houae. 
Both  on  your  own  bdialf,  and  od  Prince  Cark^t. 

Flerida.  Enough  !  Yon  postern  opens  on  the  ptrlc; 
That  way  avoid  your  fkte.    I  will  fvoteet  yon. 

LorenTBo.  Bear  witness,  Hcav'n^  amidst  all  these  diiaateri. 
If  I  retire,  'tis  to  obey  your  will. 
And  not  as  fearing  them.  {£xU.) 

Flerida.  Follow  him,  friend. 

Roberlo.  An  order  I  most  willingly  obey.  {BsitJ) 

Flerida.  And  yon,  observe  'tis-aomewhat  pvunatufe. 
Somewhat  offidous  in  yon  to  addpl 
Prince  Cailo's  qnarrela. 

JFVi^o.  Come,  friends,  eome  away. 
He 'scapes  not  Uius;  Prince  Ctrlo  guards  the  posleim. 

(Exeunt  Fabio  §md  Servants.) 

Flerida.  Now,  Lisida,  proceed. 

Lisida.  Madam,  in  Nmo, 
Our  common  counb7,  did  this  gentleman 

Woo  me ;  and  having  plighted  nands  and  faith 

{Qkuhing  qfswanh  t^Uhout.) 

Prince,  {without.)  Now,  shall  thine  arrpgant  tameritj 
Learn  sgainst  two  who  fights ! 

Lorenxo,  {iciihout^  He  does,  idio  iili^ 
Is  against  two  suflBoent  1 

Fierida.  What  is  this? 

{Enter  PaiNCB  Carlo  muL  LisAano^iMs^  «#il4  LtoncNzo, 
andfoihwed  by  Roanto.  > 

Roberto.  Lady,  what  Fortune  has  nr  ui  In  store. 

Lisardo.  Die  then,  although  't^ete  sfvoi  in  the  pilaee  ! 

Lorenxo.  The  earth,  hut  not  iho  valour  in  my  breast. 
Fails  me.  (  HcfalU. ) 

i^Zm(2a.  Take  notice,  at  my  tat  he  lies. 

Prince,  Lady,  that  sanctuary  once  again 
Avails  him,  and  a  thousand  times  must  80  so. 
Again  he  is  your  debtor,  frir  his  lifle. 

Lisardo.  But  thereftre  let  him  not  pvesome  to  hope 
He  shall  have  always  angels  fbr  Ua  guard.  {Exit. ) 

Flerida.  Stay,  listen  to  ma  1 

Prince.  Lady,  pardon  ma. 
Suffice  it,  that  for  your  sake  I  fbtbear 
To  sUy  him  ;  satisfied  iHth  my  imecl, 
Bid  me  not  so  much  dtotgird  my  nme. 
As  in  your  presence  by  his  side  to  stand, 
I  unavengea,  he  living.  {E^t.) 

Flerida.  SUy,  Prince  Cark>  I 
Remain  and  listen !— Follow,  Lisida, 
Forbid  their  gaing  hcnae  liU  they  haire  heUrd  me. 

Lisida  obeys ;  and  a  short  scenes  of  tiM  umml  lova^uddng  upon  I/xrenso  s 
part,  and  contempt  upon  Flerida's,  fiUavp  tha  liAa  of  har  mtHM*    At  last 
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the  Prinoett  orden  Lorenzo  to  await  ha  xttum  where  he  it,  withdnws^  and 
coifoeds  henelfy  as  hefbre,  to  witnen,  nnaeen^  the  interriew  between  Lorenzo 
and  Linda.  The  former,  however,  haa  obaerved  her  moMfuvre,  and  the  latter 
arriyes,  saying,— 

They  hasten'd  hence  so  fast,  they  heard  not  even 
Your  Highness'  summons*    la  the  Princeaa  gone  ? 
Zrorfnxo.  She  is. 

Lisida.  At  length  then,  tiaiter,  may  my  anguish 
Find  momentary  vent. 

Lorenvio,  {atide*)  Unhmpyme, 
If  Lifiida  should  now  s|>eaK  of  her  love. 
Unknowing,  that  the  Prineess  overheara  I 

Lisida.  In  lamentadon  o'er  my  wrongs.    Ingrate, 
Is't  possible  thou  canst  abhor  an  obgect 
Once  so  beloved ! 

Lorewxo.  Woman,  what  speak  you  of? 
Of  whom  do  you  complain  ?  I  kmnv  you  not. 

Lisida.  Would'st  thou  repay,  ingrate,  my  forced  dissembling. 
When  Flerida  o'erheard  our  whole  discourse  ? 

Lorenzo.  If  such  be  your  ideay  think  so  still ; 
Retire  in  silence. 

Lisida.  I  will  now  declare. 
For  I  ma^  never  find  more  fitting  aeaaon. 
The  agonies  I  8u£fer. 

Lortnxo.  Lady,  no, 
I  cannot  listen. 

Lisida.  Wherefore  not  ? 

Lorewxo,  (aside.)  'Tis  strangle 
She  cannot  comprehend  a  ain^  sign 
Of  aU  I  make! 

Lisida.  Thou  canst  not  poaiibly 
Be  so  inhuman!  Would'st  thon  ev'n  deny 
The  sorrows  I  endure  for  thee? 

Lorenzo.  What  say  vou? 

Lisida.  Because  in  oaya  long  past  'twaa  thy  desire  .  .  . 

Lorenzo.  MineJ  I  conceive  not  .  •  . 

lAsida.  Since  you  interrupt 
My  just  complaints,  insult  n^  and  reftiae 
To  listen,  instantly  avoid  thii  gurden. 

Lorenzo.  That  I  will  not.    The  Princess  bade  me  stay. 

Lisida.  Traitor,  she  gave  no  each  command ! 

EnUr  Flseida. 

Flerida.  Yes,  such 
Was  my  command,  and  uu    Yen,  Lisida, 
Gro  in  ;  and,  stranger,  von  beyond  these  trees;, 
Wait  patiendy  my  fiuther  resMution. 

Lorenzo.  Was  ever  man  like  me  unfortunate !  (Exit.) 

Lisida.  Was  ever  woman  half  so  miserable  I  {Exit.) 

Roberto.  Were  ever  man  and  woman  half  so  silly  1 
What  more  can  Fortune  have  la  slote  for  ua  ?  (Exit.) 

Flerida.  Assist  me.  Heaven  I  What  an  infinity 
Of  accidents  befall  me!  AU  io  thronsfd 
That  the^  confuse  and  intevmpt  torn  other. 

So  various,  so  strange  their  amy* 
No  judgment  their  mee  ean  contra ; 

And  Ufo  must  itself  be  their  prey. 
Or  distraction  must  seize  on  the  soid. 
Then,  Reason,  let  us  now  inveMigate 
Their  difficulties,  that  we  may  at  once 
Expose  all  tfaee^.peiplexitiea  to  li&YkU 
Fint,  wehavehereamaae€«itab^^n|&ivt 


That,  in  the  ftoe  of  mir  diiimty. 

He  dam  hit  aenideta  oopei  8o  high  advanoei 

Tliat  kit  madnew  woouL  iGaredy  be  more 
Who  on  pinions  of  war  ahoold  aspire 

Like  the  eaole  towards  Heaven  to  soar. 
And  melt  ih  the  regions  of  fire. 

Next  we  have  here  a  beanteoos  kdy,  who. 
By  intercession  of  a  friend,  has  sought 
.  A  reftige  in  my  palace  from  the  ills 
Conseanent  on  a  murder,  (What  disgrace  1) 
Of  which,  by  what  appears,  she  must  haye  been 
The  sad  occasion,  and  for  that,  I  judge. 
The  youth  abhors  her  sight,  whilst  she  adores  him. 

Wnat  dishonour,  contempt,  and  disdain. 
To  both  lover  and  lady  belong. 

When  a  lady  can  stoop  to  complain. 
When  his  lady  a  lover  can  wroDff ! 

Whilst  of  this  couple's,  secntl  was  yet 
Imperfectly  informed,  my  vanity 
Was  mortified,  I  almost  olush  to  own  it. 
By  vi^e  suspicions  that  to  her,  not  me, 
Tnis  irrepressible  and  raving  passion 
Was  all  addressed,  from  which  base  jealousy 
Love  has  preserved  me,  rendering  his  scorn 
More  gratifying  than  his  admiration. 

How  strange  if  the  peace  of  my  breast 
A  passion  like  this  could  destroy  ! 

If  that,  which  annoyed  me  possessed. 
Being  lost  could  yet  further  annoy  ! 

But  let  us  quit  this  lover  and  this  lady, 
Since  it  is  certain  he  deceives  not  me. 
Who  imdeceives  another,  and  proceed 
To  Prince  Orsini,  who,  to  look  upon  me. 
Conceals  his  quality ;  be  that  concealment 
An  insult  or  a  compUment  refined 
OSisred  my  pride,  my  honour  is  uninjured. 

I  have  not  my  dignity  bow'd 
With  this  mercantile  mask  to  comply ; 

Nor  for  flatteries  sold  have  allow'a 
That  an  atom  of  hope  he  should  buy. 

But  this  is  not  the  most  important  question^ 
Proceed  we  to  the  principal,  that  Carlo 
Here  finding  his  chief  enemy,  despite 
Th'  asylum  which  my  presence  should  afibrd  him. 
With  obstinate  stupidity  persists 
In  following  a  revenge—; — ^to  me  offensive. 

For  of  honour's  nice  laws  if  we  treat. 
It  were  one  of  a  whimsical  strain. 

Should  the  suppliant  laid  at  my  feet 
.   By  the  hands  of  another  be  slain. 

T%at  shall  not  be !  My  house's  sanctuary 
Shall  not  be  unayailing ;  and  although 
His  arrogant  presumption  may  ofiend. 
It  yet  (^nds  in  such  biscoming  suise. 
That  the  oflfencc  itself  may  be  jdlowed 
To  intercede  for  the  ofibnder'a  pardon ; 
Since  both  excuse  and  crime  upear  so  nobly. 

In  my  bosom  together  they  dweU, 
And  my  anger  with  kindness  so  blend. 

That  my  favour  the  one  nmat  compel. 
However  the  other  ofibnd. 

This  flnllant  must  not  d^  V    IIuiYmqiw  \fc«icc^%Vm? 
l%oae  lAio  seek  hit.li£e\iKva  iMRti&aDr^ 
That  he  remaini  witluQ  xocj  ^sAwa 
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The  Prince  and  all  my  servants  watch  the  gates^ 
And  night  falls  timidly  upon  Uie  world. 

The  passion  his  accents  betray 
May  suspicion  attach  to  my  name. 

And  here  if  I  suffer  his  stay, 
I  sanction  mistrust  of  my  fame. 

But  wherefore  do  I  thus  torment  myself  } 
Sure  my  imagination  will  supply 
Devices  in  abundance,  that  at  once 
He  ma^  escape,  and  not  escape  his  dangers. 
By  giving  him  his  life,  to  his  wronged  lady 
Her  injured  honour,  to  Orsini  vengeance. 
And  unto  Fame  new  matter  for  her  trumpet, 
1  will  convince  the  world  that  there  exists 
Beauty  of  such  an  high- strained  nobleness. 
Presumption  of  such  lofty  gallantry. 
Such  gen'rous  vanity,  and  last  of  all 
Pity  of  excellence  so  exquisite. 
As  unconstrained  alike  by  love  or  vengeance 

Can  chastise,  forgive  in  a  breath,   . 
With  clemency  temper  disdain. 

And  ev'n  while  condemning  to  death. 
For  the  culprit  a  pardon  obtain. 
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We  have  given  this  long  scene  with 
little  curtailment,  because  we  think  it 
offers  a  favourable  specimen  of  both 
the  bustle,  and  the  laughable  distress 
resulting  from  a  perplexed  situation, 
which  cnaracteruEe  Spanish  Comedy ; 
whilst  the  concluding  monologue, 
which  we  have  abridged,  and  whose 
number  of  lines  our  readers  have  by 
this  time,  we  trust,  learned  to  consider  as 
very  moderate,  exhibits,  together  with 
that  sort  of  subtle  refinement  upon 
whimsical  points  of  honour  indispen- 
sable in  high- bom  and  high-bred 
Damas  and  CabaUeros,  a  new  example 
of  capricious  intermixture  of  metres.— > 
We  must  now  hurry  to  the  denouement. 

In  the  next  scene  the  Prince  and 
Lisardo  are  joined  by  Fabio,  whom 
the  Prince  thanks  for  his  assistance, 
justifying  his  acceptance  of  it  upon  the 
plea  that  he  has  already  fough  t  wi  th  Lo- 
renzo, and  that,  when  a  duel  is  in- 
terrupted, the  aggrieved  party  has  a 
right  to  take  his  revenge  as  he  best 
can.  A  pistol-shot  and  a  cry  of  dis- 
tress from  Lorenzo  are  now  heard. — 
Fabio  says  somebody  must  have  kill- 
ed Lorenzo,  and  they  hurry  off  to  in- 
quire further.  Flora  th^n  leads  on 
Lorenzo  and  Roberto,  rejoicing  that 
the  nistol-shot  and  the  cry  have  en- 
abled her  to  execute  the  Princess's 
orders,  and  conduct  the  objects  of 
such  bitter  enmity  from  the  garden 
to  an  apartment  m  the  palace.  In 
utter  darkness,  and  without  quitting 
the  stage,  they  reach  this  apartment, 
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into  which  Flora  locks  them  and  de- 
parts. Lorenzo  exults  in  Flerida's 
evident  favour,  and  the  6rracio«o  spends 
the  night  in  ecstasies,  describing  all 
the  splendour  with  which  his  imagina- 
tion furnishes  the  room.  The  morn- 
ing's dawn  discovers  their  lodging  to 
be  a  dark  and  desolate  turret-chamber, 
and  their  despondency  equals  their 
previous  triumph,  when  a  letter  falls  at 
Lorenzo's  feet,  containing  the  words, 
*'  This  treatment  springs  from  Cour- 
tesy NOT  Love."  Wnilst  they  are 
striving  to  unriddle  its  meaning. 
Flora,  unseen,  directs  them  to  follow 
certain  passages  and  staircases,  to  con- 
ceal themselves  at  the  entrance  of  a 
gallery,  and  thence  observe  what 
passes.  Upon  reaching  their  post,  they 
see  the  Prince  and  his  party  entering 
at  one  door,  and  Flerida  with  her 
ladies  at  another.  Flerida  bids  Lisida 
hide  herself,  listen  to,  and  not  inter- 
rupt, the  conversation  about  to  be  held. 
She  then  breaks  in  upon  the  Prince's 
compliments,  tells  him  that  she  for- 
gives his  curiosity  and  disguise,  satis- 
fied with  having  outwitted  him,  and 
deceived  the  deceiver  ;  but  severely 
reproaches  him  for  having  tamed  her 
palace  into  a  theatre  of  tragedies.  She 
says  that  she  has  that  morning  found 
Lorenzo  murdered, — when  Lisida 
rushes  in,  and  we  will  conclude  this 
article  by  giving  the  last  scene.  After 
many  lineaof  vague  exclamations  and 
demands  of  justice,  Lisida  proceeds, 
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'Tis  on  LisardQ  I  demand  it^  who 

Alone^  sir^  caused  your  princely  brotber'a  death. 

For  he^  seducing  him  to  countenance 

A  treachery  so  villainous^  an  action 

So  much  unworthy,  as  by  violence 

Ent'ring  a  ladv's  house,  that  lady  known 

Another's  plighted  bride, he  who  betray 'd 

A  prince  to  sanction  by  his  company 

Such  conduct,  murder  d  him,  nnce  ne  expoeed 

His  courage  in  a  quarrel,  where  all  right 

Against  him  fought ;  and  lest  it  seem  that  I, 

Being  an  accomplice  in  this  wickedness. 

Seek  my  own  safety,  earnestly  I  pray 

Your  vengeance  may  bqgin  with  me.    But  let 

Lisardo,  ere  I  die,  say  if  my  life 

Offered  encouragement  to  such  an  outrage. 

If  e'er 

Lisardo,  Proceed  not,  for  though  'tis  esteemed 
In  love  a  pardonable  fault,  when  lovers, 
To  gain  their  purposes,  feign  treacheries. 
And  fond  deceits,  I  will  not  now  assert 
Their  privilege ;  I  will  not  aay  you  ever 
Encouraged  my  attempt,  for  twere  a  fiilsebood*- 
And  to  confirm  how  pure  and  bright  your  honour 
Shines  in  my  sight,  publicly  let  my  love, 
Lorenao  bein^  dead,  as  satisfiiction 
The  amplest  m  my  power,  my  hand-— — 

Litida.  No  more! 
Proceed  not  1  Rather  would  I  slay  myself, 
Than  give  consent,  or  e'er  aeoept  a  hand 
This  very  hour  dyed  in  LorenjEo's  blood. 

Frincc.  What  other  satisfkction  would  you,  lady  ? 
Since  there  exists  no  possibility 

Of  calling  your  Lorenzo  hack  to  life 

Could  that  be  done,  by  heav'n,  rather  than  see 
My  Flenda  offended,  and  yourself 
Unhappy,  I  would  share  my  life  with  him  ! 

Fiertda.  Will  you  to  this  engage  your  promise  ? 

Frince,  Yes, 
Pledging  my  hand  for  its  exact  observance* 

FUrida,  Promise  and  hand,  I  with  my  hand  accept. 
And  now  that  you  are  pledged — ^— Come  forth,  Lorenzo, 
Humble  yourself  before  the  Prince,  and  take. 
If  I  refused  you  love,  your  life  instead. 

Enter  Loeenzo. 

Lorenzo4  I  have  no  off'ring  save  this  ribbon,  lady. 
To  speak  my  thankfulness, — and  now  'tia  fitting 
I  at  the  Prince's  feet  should  yield  myself 

Flenda.  Stay  ;  first  'tis  fitting^  lest  the  world  believe 
My  house  a  shelter  for  unlawful  love, 
That  you  present  your  hand  to  Lisida. 

Lorenzo.  With  my  whole  soul,  acknowledging  your  goodness. 
My  jealousy  being  cured,  I  joyfully 
Penorm  your  highness'  pleasure. 

Lisida.  Recompensed 
Are  all  my  suflferings  ! 

Lorenwh  Sir,  at  your  ftet 
Permit  me,— 

Prince.  I  require  no  explanation. 
In  your  deportment  I  have  seen  display'd 
Such  loAy  gallantrr  and  courteaif « 
I  am  oontemed  to  lorf^ve  ihe  v^x. 


i89i.]]  Calderons  Courtesy  not  Love. 

IMardo,  The  gratitude  I  owe  you,  for  my  life 
By  ycm  pmerved,  eternally  is  yotin. 

Roberto.  Thus  by  the  FrinceM't  generoeity 
Fair  Linda  appearing  Batitfted, 
Prince  Carlo  lioeral  and  placable, 
Ltisardo  free  from  rancorous  resentment. 
My  Lord  Lorenzo  safe  and  recompensed, 
Wnilst  all  remain  in  happiness  unmixed. 
The  Comedy  of  Courtesy  not  Lote 
Concludes,  and,  in  the  name  of  all,  I  ask 
Indulgence  at  your  feet  inyincible. 
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•Of  moying  accidents  by  flood  and  field. 


And  hair-breadth  *8capes  i*  the  eminent  deadly  breaeb. 

(Hhtih. 

PORTION  FIRST. 


I  HAVE  no  distinct  recollection  of 
the  thing  mjrself.  Yet  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  I  was  bom  on 
the  15th  of  October,  1765,  in  that 
little  house,  standing  by  itself,  not 
many  yards  from  the  eastmost  side  of 
the  Flesh-Market-Gate,  Dalkeith.  My 
eyes  opened  on  the  light  about  two 
o  clock  in  a  dark  and  rainy  morning. 
Long  was  it  spoken  about  that  some- 
thing great  and  mysterious  would  hap- 
pen on  that  dreary  night ;  as  the  cat, 
after  washing  her  face,  gaed  mewinff 
about,  with  her  tail  sweeing  behind 
her  like  a  ramrod ;  and  a  cor  rae,  from 
the  Duke's  woods,  tumbled  down 
Jamie  Elder's  lum,  when  he  had  set 
the  little  still  a-going,  ffieing  them  a 
terrible  fnght,  as  thev  first  took  it  for 
the  deevil,  and  then  for  an  exciseman, 
and  fell  with  a  great  cloud  of  soot, 
and  a  loud  skraigh^  into  the  empty 
kail-pot. 

The  first  thing  that  I  have  any 
dear  memory  of,  was  my  being  car- 
ried out  on  my  auntie's  shoulder,  with 
a  leather  cap  tied  under  my  chin,  to 
see  the  Fair  Race.    Oh  1  but  it  was  a 

Sand  sig^t.— I  have  read  since  then 
e  story  of  Aladdin'a  Wonderful 
Lamp,  but  this  beat  it  all  to  sticks. 
There  was  a  long  row  of  tables,  co- 
vered with  carpets  of  bonny  nattems, 
he^)ed  from  one  end  to  the  otner  with 
shoes  of  every  kind  and  size;  some 
with  soles,  and  some  glittering  with 
sparribles  and  cuddy- heels ;  and  little 
red  worsted  boots  for  bairns,  with  blue 
and  white  edgings,  iiinging  like  strings 
of  flowers  up  the  posts  at  each  end. 
And  then  what  a  collection  of  luggies ! 
the  wlu)Ie  meal  in  the  market-aacks 


on  a  Thursday  did  not  seem  able  to 
fiU  them.  And  horn-spoons,  green 
and  black  freckled,  with  shanks  dear 
as  amber, — and  timber  caups, — and 
eevoryegg-cupa  of  eva7  pattern.  Hav« 
a  care  of  us !  all  the  eggs  in  Smeaton 
dairy  might  have  found  resting-placea 
for  dieir  doups,  in  a  row.  As  for  Uie 
gingerbread,  I  shall  not  attempt  a  de- 
scription. Sixpennyand  shilling  cakes, 
in  paper,  tied  with  skinie,  and  round- 
abouts, and  snaps,  brown  and  white 
quality,  and  parliaments,  on  stands 
covered  with  calendered  linen,  dean 
from  the  fiiuld.  To  pan  it  waa  Jnit 
impossible ;  it  set  my  teeth  a-water« 
ing,  and  I  akirled  like  mad,  until  I 
had  a  gilded  lady  thrust  into  my  Uttla 
nieve ;  the  which,  after  admiring  for 
a  minute,  I  apfdied  my  teeth  to,  and 
of  the  hod  I  made  noDOoes ;  so  that 
in  less  than  no  time,  she  bad  vaniab* 
ed,  pettiooata  and  all,  no  trace  of  har 
being  to  the  fore,  save  and  except  long 
treacly  daubs,  extending  east  and 
west  mm  ear  to  ear,  and  north  and 
south,  from  cape  neb  of  the  noae  to 
the  extremity  tk.  beardyland. 

But  what,  of  all  thinga,  attracted 
my  attention  <»  that  memorable  day« 
was  the  show  of  cows,  sheep,  and 
horses,  mooing,  baaing,  and  nei^ier- 
ing,  and  the  race — that  waa  best  Od, 
what  a  sight  I — ^we  were  jammed  in 
the  crowd  of  auld  wives,  with  their 
toys  and  shining  ribbons ;  and  carter 
lads,  with  their  blue  bonnets;  and 
young  wenches,  carrying  hame  their 
fairings  in  napkins,  aa  mndde  as  wad 
hand  their  teeth  going  for  a  month : 
there  scarcdy  could  be  mackk  lor 
love,  when  there  ^aa  «^  \pNf^  V^r  "^Mt 
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stouiach  ;  aud  nitn>  with  wooden  legs, 
and  brass  virls  at  the  end  of  them, 
playing  on  the  fiddle, — and  a  bear  that 
roared,  and  danced  on  its  hind  legs, 
with  a  muzzled  mouth, — and  Punch 
and  Polly, — and  poppy-shows,  and 
mair  than  I  can  tell,  when  up  came 
the  horses  to  the  starting-post.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  bonny  dresses  of  the 
riders.  Ane  had  a  napkin  tied  round 
his  head,  with  the  flaps  fleeing  beliint 
him ;  and  his  coat-tails  were  curkd 
up  into  a  big  hump  behind  ;  it  was  so 
tight  buttoned,  ye  wadna  thought  be 
could  have  breathed.  His  corduroy 
trowsers  (sic  like  as  I  have  often  since 
made  to  growing  callants)  were  tied 
round  his  ankles  with  a  string ;  and 
he  had  a  rusty  spur  on  one  shoe, 
which  I  saw  a  man  tak  afF  to  lend 
him.  Save  us !  how  he  pulled  the 
beast's  head  by  the  bridle,  and  flap- 
pit  up  and  down  on  the  saddle  when 
he  trietl  a  canter ! — The  second  ane 
had  on  a  black  velvet  hunting-cap, 
and  his  coat  stripped.  I  wonder  he 
was  na  ftarcd  of  cauld;  his  shirt 
being  like  a  riddle,  and  his  nether 
nankeens  but  thin  for  such  wea- 
ther, but  he  was  a  brave  lad ;  and 


sorry  were  the  folks  for  him,  when  he 
fell  afi^  in  taking  ower  sharp  a  turn, 
by  which  auld  Pullen  the  bell-ringer, 
wha  was  hadding  the  post,  was  made 
to  coup  the  creels,  and  got  a  bluidy 
note.— And  but  the  last  was  a  weary- 
ful  ane !  He  was  all  life,  and  as  gleg 
as  an  eel.  Up  and  down  he  went, 
and  up  and  down  gaeil  the  beast  on 
its  hifsd  legs  and  its  fore-legs,  funk- 
ing like  mad ;  yet  though  he  was  na 
aboon  thirteen,  or  fourteen  at  inaLst, 
he  did  not  cry  out  for  help  mair  than 
^se  or  six  times ;  but  grippit  at  the 
mane  with  ae  hand,  and  at  the  back 
of  the  saddle  with  the  other,  till 
daft  llobie,  the  hostler  at  the  stables, 
claught  hold  of  the  beast  by  the  head, 
and  off*  they  set.  The  young  birkie 
had  neither  hat  nor  shoon,  but  he  did- 
na  spare  the  stick ;  round  and  round 
they  flew  hke  daft.  Ye  wad  have 
thought  their  een  wad  have  loupen 
out;  and  loudly  all  the  crowd  were 
hurraing,  when  young  hatless  cam  up 
foremost,  standing  in  the  stirrups,  the 
lang  stick  between  his  teeth,  and  his 
white  hair  fleeing  behint  him  in  the 
wind  Uke  streamers  on  a  frosty  night. 


rORTTON  SECOND. 


The  long  and  the  short  is,  that  I  military  line,  or  for  any  robustious 
was  sent  to  school,  where  1  learned  trade  or  profession  whatsoraerer.    "So 
to  read  and  spell,  making  great  pro-  no,  I  never  likit  fighting  in  my  life ; 
gress  in  the   Single's  and  Mother's  peace  was  aye  in  my  thoughts.    When 
Carritch.   Na,  what  is  mair,  few  could  there  was  any  riot  in  the  streets    I 
fickle  me  in  the  Bible,  being  mostly  fled,  and  scougged  myself  at  the  chum- 
able  to  spell  it  all  ower,  save  the  se-  ley  lug  as  quickly  as  I  dowed  ;  and 
cond  of  Ezra  and  the  seventh  of  Ke-  rather  than  double  a  nieve  to  a  school' 
hemiah,  which  the  dominie  himself  fellow,  I  pocketted  many  shabby  epi- 
could  never  read  through  twice  in  the  tliets,  got  my  paiks,   and   took   the 
tame  way.  ooucher's  blow  from  laddies  that  could 

JVly  father,  to  whom  I  was  born,  hardly  reach  up  to  my  waistband, 
hke  Isaac  to  Abraham,  in  his  old  age.        Just  before  I  was  putten   to  my 

was  an  elder  in  the  Relief  Kirk,  re-  'prcnticeship,  having  made  free  choice 

spected  by  all  for  his  canny  and  douce  .  of  the  tailoring  trade,  I  had  a  terrible 

behaviour,  and  a  weaver  to  his  trade,  stound  of  calf-loYc.     Nerer  shall  I 

The  cot  and  the  kail-yard  was  his  forget  it.    I  was  growing  up,  lang  and 

ain,  and  had  been  auld  grandfather's,  lank  as  a  willow- wand ;  brawns  to  my 

wha  was  out  in  the  forty-five ;  but  still  1^  there  were  nane,  as  my  trowsers 

he  had  to  ply  the  shuttle  from  Mon-  of  other  years  too  visibly  effected  to 

day  to  Saturday,  to  keep  all  right  and  show.     The  lang  yellow  hair  hung 

tight.    The  thrums  were  a  perquisite  down,  like  a  flax-wig,  the  lengdi  of 

of  my  ain,  whidi  I  niflered  with  the  my  lanthem  jaws,  which  looked,  not- 

gundie-wife  for  Gibraltar  rock,  cut-  withstanding  my  yapncss  and    stiff 

throat,  gib,  or  bulls-eyes.  appetite,  as  if  eating  and  they  had 

Having  come  into  the  world  before  broken  up  acquantincesln'p.    My  blue 

my  time,  and  being  of  a  pale-face  and  jacket  seemed  in  the  sleeves  to  have 

delicate  make.   Nature  never  could  picked  a  quarrel  with  the  wrists,  and 

hiLve  intended  me  for  the  na^ai  ox  bad  iRtteaVcd  to  a  tait  below  the  d- 
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bows.  The  haunch-battons,  on  the 
coDtrarVy  appeared  to  have  taken  a 
■trong  liking  to  the  shouldcra,  a  little 
below  which  they  showed  their  tar- 
nished brightness.  At  the  middle  of 
the  back  the  tails  terminated ;  leaving 
the  well-worn  rear  of  my  corduroys, 
like  a  full  moon,  seen  through  a  diork 
haze.  Oh  !  but  I  must  have  been  a 
bonny  lad. 

My  first  flame  was  the  minister's 
lassie,  Jess — a  buxom  and  forward 
quean,  twa  or  three  years  older  than 
myself.  I  used  to  sit  looking  at  her  in 
the  kirk,  and  felt  a  droll  confusion 
when  our  een  met.  It  dirled  through 
my  heart  like  a  dart,  and  I  looked 
down  at  my  psalm-book  sheepish  and 
blushing.  Fain  would  I  have  spoken 
to  her,  but  it  would  na  do ;  my  cou« 
rage  aye  failed  me  at  the  pinch,  tnough 
she  whiles  gied  me  a  smile  when  she 
passed  me.  She  used  to  go  to  the  well 
every  night  with  her  twa  stoups,  to 
draw  water  after  the  manner  of  the 
Israelites,  at  gloaming,  so  I  thought 
of  watching  to  gie  her  the  twa  apples, 
which  I  had  carried  in  my  pouch  for 
more  than  a  week,  for  that  purpose. 
How  she  laughed  when  I  stappit  them 
into  her  hand,  and  brushed  bye  with- 
out speaking !  I  stood  at  the  bottom 
of  the  close  listening,  and  heard  her 
laughing  till  she  was  like  to  split.  My 
heart  flap«flappit  in  my  breast  like  a 
pair  of  fanners.  It  was  a  moment  of 
neavenly  hope ;  but  I  saw  Jamie  Coom 
the  blacksmith,  who  I  aye  jcaloused 
was  my  rival,  coining  down  to  the 
well.  I  saw  her  gie  nim  ane  of  the 
apples,  and  hearing  him  say,  *'  Where 
is  the  tailor?"  with  a  loud  gaflaw,  I 
took  to  my  heels,  and  never  stoppit 
till  I  found  myself  on  the  little  stool 
by  Uie  fireside,  and  the  hamely  sound 
of  my  mother's  wheel  bum- bumming 
in  my  lug,  like  a  gentle  lullaby. 

Every  noise  I  heard  flustered  me. 


but  I  calmed  in  time,  though  I  gaed 
to  my  bed  without  my  ■uroer.  When 
I  was  driving  out  the  gaislings  to  the 
grass  on  the  next  mom,  whae  was  it 
my  ill  fate  to  meet  but  the  blacksmith. 
"  Ou,  Mansie,"  said  Jamie  Coom, 
'^  are  ye  gaen  to  take  me  for  your  best 
man  ?  I  near  ye  are  to  be  cried  in  the 
kirk  on  Sunday  ?" 

*'  Me !"  answered  I,  shaking  and 
staring. 

"  Yes !"  said  he,  "  Jess  the  minis- 
ter's  maid  told  me  last  night,  that  you 
had  been  gi'ing  up  your  name  at  the 
manse.  Ay,  it's  ower  true — for  she 
sliowed  me  the  apples  ye  gied  her  in  a 
present.  This  is  a  bonny  story,  Man- 
sie, my  msn,  and  you  only  at  your 
prenticeship  yet." 

Terror  and  despair  had  struck  me 
dumb.  I  stood  as  still  and  ss  stiflTas 
a  web  of  buckram.  My  tongue  was 
tied,  and  I  couldna  contradict  him. 
Jamie  fauldcd  his  anns,  and  gaed  away 
whistling,  turning  every  now  and  then 
his  sooty  face  over  his  shoulder,  and 
mostly  sticking  his  tune,  as  he  couldna 
keep  nis  moutn  screwed  for  laughing. 
What  would  I  not  have  given  to  have 
laughed  too ! 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  this 
was  the  Saturday.  The  next  rising^ 
sun  would  shine  on  the  Sabbath.  Ay, 
what  a  case  I  was  in  !  I  could  maistly 
hae  drowned  myself,  had  I  no  been 
frighted.  What  could  I  do?  my  love 
had  vanished  like  lightning ;  but  oh,  I 
was  in  a  terrible  gliff^!  Instead  of 
gundie,  I  sold  my  thrums  to  Mrs  Wal- 
nut for  a  penny,  with  which  I  bought 
at  the  counter  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a 
pen,  so  that  in  the  afternoon  I  wrote 
out  a  letter  to  the  minister,  telling  him 
what  I  had  been  given  to  hear,  and 
begging  him,  for  tne  sake  of  mercy, 
not  to  believe  Jess's  word,  as  I  wasna 
able  to  keep  a  wife,  and  as  she  was  • 
leeing  gipsy. 


PORTION  THIRD. 


But,  losh  me,  I  have  come  on  owcr 
far  already,  before  mentioning  a  won- 
derful thing  that  happened  to  me  when 
I  was  only  seven  year  auld.  Few  things 
in  my  eventful  life  have  made  a  deep- 
er impression  on  me,  than  what  I  am 
going  to  relate. 

It  was  the  custom,  in  those  times, 
for  the  different  schools  to  have  cock- 
fighting  on  Fastem's  E'en,  and  the 
victor,  as  he  was  called,  treated  the 
other  scholars  to  a  football.    Many  a 


dust  have  I  seen  rise  out  of  that  bu- 
siness— ^broken  shins,  and  broken  heads 
— sair  banes,  and  sound  duckings,  but . 
this  was  nane  of  these. 

Our  next  neighbour  was  a  flesher ; 
and  right  before  the  window  was  a 
large  stone,  on  which  auld  wives  with 
their  weans  would  sometimes  take  a 
rest ;  so  what  does  I,  when  I  saw  the 
whole  hobblcshaw  coming  fleeing  down 
the  street^  witK  \K^  ¥Lvc?i^cMk  ^x.  "^^Sfit 
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(I  was  a  wee  chap  with  a  daidlev»  a 
xufled  ihirt,  and  leather  cap,  edged 
with  nbhit  Air,)  that  I  miffht  see  all 
the  fun.  Thia  ane  fell,  and  that  ane 
fell,  and  a  third  was  knocked  ower, 
and  a  fourth  got  a  blaidy  nose;,  and  so 
on ;  and  there  was  sucn  a  noise  and 
dm,  as  would  have  deaved  the  work- 
men of  Babel,  when,  lo  1  acd  behold, 
the  ball  played  bounce  mostly  to  my 
feet,  and  the  whole  mob  after  it.  I 
thought  I  should  have  been  dung  to 
pieces,  so  1  pressed  myself  back  with 
all  my  might,  and  through  went  my 
elbow  into  Cursecowl's  kitchen.  It 
didna  stick  lang  there.  Before  ye  could 
say  Jack  Robison,  out  flew  the  flesher 
in  his  killing-claiths ;  bis  face  was  as 
red  as  fire,  and  he  had  his  pouch  fall 
of  bluidy  knives  buckled  to  his  side. 
I  skreigbed  out  in  his  face  when  I 
looked  at  him,  but  he  didna  stop  a  mor 
ment  for  that.  Wi'  a  gim  that  was 
like  to  rive  his  moutb,  he  twisted  his 
nieve  in  the  bock  of  my  hair,  and  aff 
wi'  me  hinging  by  the  cuff* of  the  neck, 
like  a  kitlmg.  My  een  were  like  to 
loup  out  of  my  head,  but  I  had  nae 
breath  to  cry.  I  heard  him  thraw  the 
key,  for  I  could na  look  down,  the  skin 
of  my  face  was  nulled  so  tight ;  and 
in  he  flang  roe  liLe  a  pair  of  auld  boots 
into  his  booth,  where  I  landed  on  my 
knees  upon  a  raw  bluidy  calf's  skin. 
I  thought  I  wad  hae  gaen  out  of  my 
wits,  when  I  heard  the  door  lockit  up- 
on me,  and  lookit  round  me  in  sic  an 
uny earthly  place.  It  had  only  ane 
unsparred  wmdow ;  and  there  was  a 
garaen  behind ;  but  how  was  I  to  get 
out  ?  I  danced  round  and  round  about, 
stamping  my  heels  on  the  floor,  and 
rubbmg  my  begritten  face  with  my 
coat-sleeve.  To  make  matters  waur,  it 
was  wearing  to  the  darkening.  The 
floor  was  all  covered  with  lappard 
bluid,  and  sheep  and  calf  skins.  The 
calves  and  the  sheep  themselves,  with 
their  cuttit  throats,  and  glazed  een. 


and  ghastly  giniing  £ioesy  were  hu%' 
ing  about  on  pins,  heels  uppennoit 
Loah  me!  I  thought  on  Blueoeardaod 
his  wives  in  the  Uuidy  chamber ! 

And  all  the  time  it  was  growiiii 
darker  and  darker,  and  more  diary; 
and  a'  was  quiet  as  death  its^;  it 
looked,  by  all  the  world,  like  a  graven 
and  me  buried  olive  within  it ;  tSl  tlie 
rottans  came  out  of  their  holes  to  lick 
the  bluid,  and  whisked  about  like  ww 
evil  speerits.  I  thought  on  my  fathcTi 
and  my  mother,  and  how  I  ahoali 
never  see  them  mair  ;  for  I  was  rare 
that  Cursecowl  would  conie  in  tiie 
dark,  and  tie  my  hands  and  feet  the- 
gither,  and  lay  roc  across  the  kiUiag- 
stool.  I  grew  mair  and  mair  fright- 
ened, and  it  grew  mair  and  mair  dark. 
I  thought  a'  the  sheep  heads  were  look- 
ing at  ane  anither,  and  then  gim-gini- 
ing  at  me.  At  last  I  grew  desperate; 
and  my  hair  was  as  stiff*  as  wire, 
though  it  was  as  wet  as  muck.  I  be- 
gan to  bite  through  the  wooden  wpoi 
wi'  ray  teeth,  and  niggit  at  them  wi' 
my  nails,  till  they  were  like  to  oome 
an— but  no,  it  wadna  do.  Till,  at 
length,  when  I  had  greeted  myself 
mostly  blind,  and  cried  till  I  was  as 
hoarse  as  a  corbie,  I  saw  auld  Janet 
Hogg  taking  in  her  bit  claiths  frae  the 
bushes,  and  I  reeled  and  screamed  till 
she  heard  me. — It  was  like  being  trans- 
ported into  heaven ;  for,  in  leas  than 
no  time,  my  mither,  with  her  apron  at 
her  een,  was  at  the  door  ;  and  Cune- 
oowl,  with  a  candle  in  the  front  of  his 
hat,  had  scarcely  thrawn  the  key,  when 
out  I  flew,  and  she  lifted  up  her  fit, 
(I  dare  say  it  was  the  first  and  last 
time  in  her  life,  for  she  was  a  donee 
woman,)  and  gaed  him  sic  a  kick  and 
a  push,  that  he  played  bleach  ower, 
head  foremost ;  and,  as  we  ran  down 
the  close,  we  heard  him  cursing  and 
swearing,  in  the  dark,  like  a  deevil  in- 
carnate. 


rOllTION  FOURTH. 

■  [The  reader  may  observe,  that  Mansie  does  not  stUch  on  regularly,  and  that  he  b 
a  little  partial  to  varuHket;  but  we  cannot  twut  him,  and  allow  him  to  resume  the 
tknadi  of  his  discourse,  at  his  good  will  and  pleasure.] 

It  wonld  be  curious  if  I  passed  over 
a  remarkable  incident,  which  at  this 
time  fdl  outr—fieing  but  new  begin- 
ners in  the  world,  the  wife  and  I  put 
our  heads  constantly  together  to  con- 
trive for  our  forward  advancement,  as 
it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  ail  to  do.  So 


our  housie  being  rather  large,  (twa 
rooms  and  a  kitchen,  not  speaking  of 
a  coal- cellar,  and  a  hen-house,)  and 
having  as  yet  only  the  expectation  of  a 
family,  we  thought  we  couldna  do  bet- 
ter than  get  John  Varniah  the  painty, 
to  do  off  a  small  ticket,  with  ''  A  Pur- 
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Rubed  Room  to  Let"  on  it,  which  we  lernoon  to  dln<  with  mv  lord  duke, 

lulled  out  at  the  window  ;  hiving  coU  nae  len.    I  eonTlneed  him,  thU  if  I 

lected  into  it  the  durfcmt  of  onr  ftuv  wh  to  (it  up  a'  night,  he  could  get 

ointre,  that  it  might  fit  a  genteeler  them  bv  five  next  morning,  if  that 

lodger  and  produce  a  better  nait — And  would  no,  aa  I  would  also  keep  my 

■  lodger  Hoon  we  got.  laddie,  l^mmv  Bodkin,  out  of  hil 

Dog  on  it !  I  think  I  Bee  him  yeL  bed ;  but  na — I  thought  he  wad  ban 

He  was  a  black- a-viied  Eiij^lJEhman,  loupen  out  of  hii  seven  lentea.  "  Jn«t 

with  curled  whiakert  and  a  powdered  look,"  he  said,  tumiug  up  the  iniide 

pow,  giout  round  thu  waist-band,  and  aeam  of  the  1^;—"  Juat  lee— can  \nj 

fond  ofgood  eating,  let  alBUedrinking,  gentleman  make  a  visit  in  such  thing* 

we  faund  to  uur  cost.  Well,  he  waa  aa  these  ^-— Ihe^r  are  as  ftill  of  holes  aa 


onr  first  lodger.  We  sought  a  good  a  coal-aieve.  I  wonder  the  devil  why 
price,  that  we  might,  on  bargaining,  my  baggage  has  not  come  forward, 
have  the  merit  of  coming  down  a  tait ;     Can  I  get  a,  horse  and  hoy  to  ride  ex-> 


no — gae  away  mi'e ;  it  was  press  to  Edinburgh  tor  a  ready^ir 

dog-cheap  tonim.    The  half-guinea  article?" 
a  week  was  judged  perfectly  moderate;         A  thought  struck  me;  tor  I  had 

but  if  all   bia   dents  were jet   I  heardof wonderAiladvancementin the 

mauny  cut  before  the  cloth.  world,  for  Ihoee  wha  had  been  aae 
Hang  expenses!  was  the  order  of  lucky ashelpthegreatatapinch.  "  If 
the  day.  Ham  and  ej^  for  breakfast,  ye'll  no  take  it  amiss,  air,"  said  I,  ma- 
let  alane  our  currant-gelly.  Roasted  kingroy  obedience,  "  a  notion  has  juM 
mutton   cauld,    and    sCronK    ale,    at  struck  me."  ' 

twelve,  by  way  of  chack,  tokeep  away        "  Well,  what  ia  it  ?"  said  he,  brisk* 

wind   from    the   stomach.     Smiddng  ly. 

rout-beef,  with  scraped  horse-rad-  "  Well,  sir,  I  hate  a  pair  of  knee- 
diahes,  at  four  preceesely ;  and  toasted  breeches,  of  most  famous  velveteen, 
cheese,  punch,  and  porter,  for  supper,  double  tweel,  which  have  been  only 
It  would  have  been  less,  had  all  the  ance  on  my  legs,  and  that  nae  farther 
lhingabeen«ithinourselves;Qaething  gane  than  IsaC  Sabbath.  I'm  pretty 
had  we  but  the  cauler  new-laid  eg^ ;  sure  they  would  flt  ye  in  the  mean- 
then,  there  was  Deacon  Heukbane's  time  ;  and  I  wouldjust  takeapleasnre 
butcher's  account;  and  John  Cony's  inca'ingthe  needle  all  night,  to  get 
apeerit  account ;  and  William  Bur-  your  own  ready." 
bng's  hap  account ;  and  dcevil  kens  "  A  clever  thought,"  said  the  Eng- 
how  mony  mair  accounts,  that  conte  liaher.  ''  Do  you  Ihmk  they  would  fli 
all  in  upon  us  afterwards.  But  the  me  ?— Devihsh  clever  thought  in- 
crowning  of  all  came  in  at  the  end.  It  deed." 

was  nae  tarcc  at  the  time,  and  keepit         "  To  a  hair,'^  answered  ;  and  cried 

onr  heads  donn  at  the  water  for  roony  to  Nanse  to  bring  the  velveteens. 
■  day.   I  was  justdriving  thehotgooae         I  dinna  think  he  was  ten  minutes, 

alang  the  seams  of  a  Sunday  jacket  I  when  lo !  and  behold,  out  at  the  door 

was  finishing  for  Thcnnaa   Clod  the  he  went,  and  away  past  the  ahop-win- 

ploughman,  when  the  Englisher  came  dow,  like  a  lamj^ligbter.    The  but- 

m  at  the  shop  door,  whistEng  "  Robin  tons  on  the  velveteens  were  glittering 

Adair."  and  "  Scots  wha  bae  wi'  Wal-  like  gold  at  the  knees.    Alas !  it  wm 

lace  bled,"  and  whiles,  maybe,  churm-  like  the  flash  of  the  setlins  sun.     I 

ing  to  himsell  like  a  young  blackbird  never  beheld  them  more.     He  waa  to 

— but    I    havcna   patience    to   K>i>g  have  been  back  in  twa  or  three  hours, 

through  wi't.  The  long  and  the  uiort  but  the  laddie,  with  the  box  on  his 

of  the  matter,  however,  was,  that,  af-  shoulder,  waa  going  thronsh  the  street 

ter  rummaging  amang  my  twa-three  crying  "  Hot  penny-pies '  for  (upper, 

webs  of  broad-cloth  on  tbc  ahcif,  he  and  neither  word  nor  wittens  of -hlra. 
pitched  on  a  Maachester  blue,  five     I  began  to  be  a  thought  uneasy,  and 

quarters  wide,  marked  CXD.XF,  fidgetted  on  the  board  like  a  hen  on  a 
which  ia  to  say,  three-and-twenty  bet  girdle.  No  man  should  do  any- 
shillings  the  yard.  J  telled  him  it  waa  thing  when  be  is  vexed,  but  I  eontdna 
iniposatble  to  make  a  pair  of  oanla-  help  gieing  Tunmy  Bodkin,  who  waa 
loona  to  him  in  twa  hows ;  but  ne  in-  sewing  away  at  the  lining  of  the  new 
Mated  upon  having  them,  alive  or  dead,  pantaliMHis,  a  terrible  whbk  In  Ae  log, 
aa  he  had  to  gang  down  the  Mine  af-  Vac  dng^  te  V&a(ri&.  "V  «k^  X^i^ 
VS 
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iFexed  for  it  afterwards ;  especially  as 
the  laddie  did  not  mean  to  give  of- 
fence ;  and  as  I  saw  the  blae  marks  of 
my  four  fingers  alang  his  chaft-blade. 

The  wife  had  been  bothering  me  for 
a  new  gown^  on  strength  of  the  pay- 
ment of  our  grand  bill ;  and  in  came 
■he^  at  this  blessed  moment  of  time, 
with  about  twenty  swatches  from  Si- 
meon Calicoe's^  prinned  on  a  screed  of 
paper. 

"  Which  of  thae  do  you  think  bon- 
niest?" said  Nanse,  in  a  flattering 
way ;  "  I  ken^  Mansie^  you  have  a 
good  taste." 

**  Cut  nae  before  the  cloth^"  an- 
swered I,  "  gudewife,"  with  a  wise 
shake  of  my  head.  "  It'll  be  time 
eneughf  I  daresay^  to  make  ye're  choice 
to-morrow." 

Nanse  gaed  out,  as  if  her  nose  had 
been  bluiding.  1  could  thole  it  no 
longer ;  so,  buttoning  my  breek-knees, 
I  threw  my  cowl  into  a  comer,  clap- 

5 it  ray  hat  on  my  head,  and  away 
own  m  full  birr  to  the  Duke's  gate. 

I  spiered  at  the  porter,  gif  the  gen- 
tleman with  the  velveteen  breeches 
and  powdered  hair,  that  was  dining 
with  the  Duke,  had  come  up  the  ave- 
nue yet  ? 

"  Velveteen  breeches  and  powdered 
hair  I"  said  auld  Paul,  laughing,  and 
taking  the  pipe  out  of  nis  cheek. 
"  Whase  butler  is't  that  ye're  after?" 

'"  Weel,"  said  I  to  him,  "  I  see  it 
all  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff.  He  is  aft' 
bodily;  but  may  the  meat  and  the 
drink  he  has  taken  aff  us,  be  like  drogs 
to  his  inside ;  and  may  the  yelveteens 
play  crack,  and  cast  the  steeks  at  every 
atap  he  takes !"  It  was  nae  Christian 
wish  ;  and  Paul  leugh  till  he  was  like 
to  burst,  at  my  expense.  "  Gang 
ye're  ways  hame,  Atansie,"  said  he  to 
me,  clapping  me  on  the  shoulder,  as 
if  I  had  been  a  wean,  *'  and  gae  ower 
setting  traps,  for  ye  see  you  have  catch- 
ed  a  Tartar." 

This  was  too  much  ;  first  to  be 
cheated  by  a  swindling  loon,  and  syne 
made  game  of  by  a  flunky ;  and,  in 
my  desperation,  I  determmed  to  do 
some  awful  thing. 

Nanse  followed  me  in  from  the  door, 
and  spiered  what  news  ? — I  was  ower 
big,  and  ower  vexed  to  hear  her ;  so, 
never  letting  on,  I  gaed  to  the  little 
looking-glaM  on  the  drawer's  ncad, 
and  set  it  down  on  the  table.  Then 
I  looldt  myself  in  it  for  a  moment, 
Mnd  made  a  gruesome  face.  S^ne  I 
pulled  out  the  little  drawer,  and  got 
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the  sharping  strap,  the  which  I  fasten- 
ed to  my  button.     Syne  I  took  my 
rasor  from  the  box,  and  gaed  it  five  or 
six  turns,  alang  first  oe  side  and  then 
the  other,  with  great  prechdon.   Syne 
I  tried  the  edge  of  it  alang  the  flat  ot' 
my  hand.    Syne  I  loosea  my  nedc- 
cloth,  and  laid  it  ower  the  back  of  the 
chair ;  and  syne  I  took  out  the  button 
of  my  shirt-neck,  and  faolded  it  bade. 
Nanse,  wha  was,  all  the  time,  stand- 
ing behind,  looking  what  I  was  after, 
auced  me,  "  if  I   was  eaen  to  shave 
without  bet  water  ?"  When  I  said  to 
her  in    a  fierce  and  brave  manner, 
(which  was  very  cruel,    considering 
the  way  she  was  in,)  ''111  let  you  see 
that  presently."    The  razors  looked 
desperate  sharp ;  and  I  never  likit  the 
sight  of  blood ;  but  oh,  I  was  in  a  ter- 
rible flurry  and  fermentation.  A  kind 
of  cauld  trembling  gaed  through  me, 
and  I  thought  it  t^t  to  tell  Nanae 
what  I  was  gaen  to  do,  that  she  might 
be  something  prepared  for  it.    '*  Fare 
ye  well,  my  dear  !"    said  I  to  her, 
"  you  vdll  be  a  widow  in  five  minutes, 
for  here  goes."    I  did  not  think  she 
could  have  mustered  so  much  courage, 
but  she  sprang  at  roe  like  a  tiger ;  and, 
throwing  the  razor  into  the  ass-hole, 
took  me  round  the  neck,  and  cried 
like  a  bairn.  First  she  was  seised  with 
a  fit  of  the  hyricksticks,  and  then  wi' 
her  pains.    It  was  a  serious  time  for 
us  baith,  and  nae  joke ;  for  my  heart 
smote  me  for  my  sin  and  cruelty.  But 
I  did  my  best  to  make  up  for  it.  I  ran 
up  and  down  like  mad,  for  the  How- 
die,  and  at  last  brought  her  trotting 
alang  wi'  me  by  the  Tug.     I  couldna 
stand  it.     I  shut  myself  up  in  the 
shop,  with  Tammy  Bodkin,  like  Da- 
niel in  the  lions'  den ;  and  every  now 
and  then  opened  the  door  to  ^er 
what  news..    Oh,  but  my  heart  was 
like  to  break  wi'  anxhiety.  I  paced  up 
and  down,  and  to  and  fro,  widi  my 
Kilmarnock  on   my  head,   and   my 
hands  in  my  breck-pouchcs,  like  a 
man  out  of  Bedlam.  I  thought  it  wad 
never  be  ower ;  but,  at  the  second  hour 
of  the  morning,  I  beard  a  wee  squed, 
and  knew  that  I  was  a  father ;  and 
sae  proud  was  I,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing our  loss.  Lucky  Bringthereout  and 
me  whanged  away  at  the  cheese  and 
bread,  and  drank  so  briskly  at  fito 
whiaky  and  foot-yill,  that,  when  she 
tried  to  rise  and  gang  away,  she  could- 
na stir  a  fit ;  so  Tammy  and  I  had  to 
oxlex  her  out  between  us,  and  deliver 
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The  nmme  of  Wichiuliawell  known 
to  our  readers  through  the  elegant 
trsDiktion  of  hU  Oberon,  by  Mr 
Sothebjr.  Hii  claims  to  our  Bympa- 
thy,  however,  do  not  arise  from  the 
force  of  hie  genius  only,  great  as  tliat 
ia,  bat  from  the  treatment  awarded 
to  such  a  mind,  by  his  ovn  country- 
men. The  spectacle  of  genius  neglect- 
ed, despised,  and  insulted,  ia  perhitpa 
one  of  the  most  affecting  which  can 
'  be  offered  to  the  human  heart.  There 
wanted  hut  thekDowledseof  itsbeine 
undeserred,  loauure  us  that  Wieland^ 
cup  of  bitterness  was  drugged  to  the 


made  the  wildnesa  and  roughness  of  i 
atudent's  life  diaguating ;  so  that,  T^ 
tiring  f^om  them,  he  deTotetl  himsdf 
to  toe  profound  research  of  ancient 
literature,  and  to  the  mysterious  bean- 
ties  of  the  Platonic  Philosophy.  His 
youthful  productions  were  tinged  with 
a  melancholy  earnestness,  whidi  would 
not  admit  a  single  gleam  of  cbesrful- 
neas,  or  lightnesa  of  heart.  Retiring 
into  Switierland,  and  siding  with 
fiodmer  in  the  famous  controversy, 
which  was  agitated  so  watmly  and  so 
loi^,  between  him  and  GoUched, 
Wieland  produced-  hia  various  religi- 
ous and  philosophical  works,  hii  Anti- 
Ovid,  his  Poem  on  the  Nature  of 
Things,  and  bis  Moral  Tales. 

At  this  period,  too,  he  fonned  that 
romantic  attachment  for  his  beloved 
Sophie,  afterwards  Madame  de  la 
Roche,  which,  when  she  became  the 
wife  of  another,  was  softened  into  a 
friendship  that  continued  during  her 
life.  Such  was  the  Kaoi  of  his  feel- 
ings, and  such  the  bent  of  his  mind, 
till  his  SSth  year.  At  this  period  a 
most  extroordiaary  revolution  took 
place  in  his  character,  totally  unex- 
pected by  his  friends,  and  by  the  world. 
The  Poet  of  Religion  and  of  Virtue, 
it  wss  now  said,  had  become  the  ad- 
Tocste  of  infidelity  and  sensual  feel- 
ing. Volume  upon  volume,  work  up- 
on work,  teemed  from  his  prolific  ^n, 
in  rapid  succession ;  and  the  astonish- 
ed public  knew  not  whether  to  admire 
the  grace  and  genius  of  the  author,  or 
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to  reprobate  the  inconsistency  and  1^ 
vity  of  the  man. 

little  is  known  of  the  causes  of  thia 
change.  It  originated  most  probabljr 
in  the  very  nature  of  his  studies.  That 
high- wrought  enthuBioitic  pitch  to 
which  be  bad  elevated  his  imagina- 
tion, had  placed  him  beyond  the  sym^ 
pathica  and  the  affections  of  humani- 
ty. The  follies,  the  vicea,  and  the 
weaknemes,  of  our  nature,  were  not 
a  subject  of  commiseration,  or  even  nf 
contemplation,  to  one  who  could  onlv 
look  upon  thinp^  in  the  abstract,  and 
Wieland  soon  learned  that  the  phili>< 
Bophy  of  Plato  was  not  the  philosophy 
of  life.  Perhaps,  too,  he  deemed  it 
dat^roua  to  soar  so  high. 

This  exclusive  or  inordinate  culti- 
vation of  any  faculty  of  the  mind,  ia 
always  hurttul ;  because  the  due  ba- 
lance which  characterizes  a  sound  in-  ' 
tellect  is  thus  destroyed ;  but  when 
that  faculty  is  the  imagination,  there 
is  real  danger,  too  often  leading  to 
misery.  There  are  feeUngs  that  seem 
to  be  imprisoned,  as  it  were,  in  the  hu- 
man breast,  the  shadowings  of  better 
things,  which  are  ever  sDiving  to  be 
free,  and  to  range  in  an  ideal  world. 
Stimulated  by  tliese,  the  imagination 
launches  stonce  in  to  the  immeasurable 
abyss  of  thought,  in  the  delusive  hope 
of  finding  some  resting-place,  some 
point  in  which  it  may  be  satisfied  on 
tliis  side  of  the  grave.  Rut,  alaa! 
these  hopes,  these  boly  aspirations,  are 
indeed  delusive  hert;  thought  seema 
to  be  involved  in  thought,  and  when 
we  most  imagine  that  our  aim  is  at- 
tained, we  find  a  cheerless  infinity 
still  beyond,  a  waste  over  which  we 
may  range,  like  the  raven  of  old,  ouce 
and  again;  but, like  it,  shall  never  find 
one  spot  where  we maytepoae  inpeace. 

Be  the  cBuse  what  it  may — whether 
owing  to  Bome  palpable  circumstance, 
or  arising  from  the  irksomenesa  of  that 
melancholy,  which  ia  almost  invaria- 
bly an  attendant  on  highly-eiudted 
imaginations  and  speculative  minds, 
the  change  was  sudden,  and  deeply 
rooted.  The  stem  and  gloomy  bigot, 
the  man-  who  r^ardcd  the  innocent 
jests  of  the  poet  Gleira,  as  reprehen- 
sible— now  laid  cmen  the  weaknesiei 
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of  our  nature  with  the  light  hand  of  a 
master.  A  vein  of  the  keenest  satire, 
worthy  of  the  translator  of  Horace-* 
a  playful  grace^  which  procured  him 
the  title  of  the  German  Voltaire,  and 
a  hrilliant  voluptuousness  of  style, 
such  as  few  could  boast  of,  pervaded 
his  writings,  and  impressed  them  with 
immortality.  It  must  be  confessed, 
liowever,  that  the  works  which  were 
made  the  medium  of  his  new  philoso- 
phy, did  not  always  inculcate  the  pu- 
rest morality,  or  tne  soundest  views  of 
Christianity.  Neither,  on  the  other 
iiand,  was  their  immediate  tendency  so 
■trongly  marked  as  to  have  called 
forth  such  animadversion  as  they  have 
met  with.  In  this  respect,  none  of 
them  can  be  compared  with  the  works 
of  Schiller,  or  even  of  Goethe. 

Wieland  was,  at  length,  called  to 
Weimar,  the  Athens  of  Germany,  and 
there  he  hoped  to  have  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days,  surrounded  by 
his  friends,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
well-earned  reputation.  The  Schlegels 
were  now  at  the  head  of  a  literary  sect, 
denominated  the  "  Romantic,"  and  for 
some  cause  or  other,  they  selected 
Wieland  as  the  object  of  their  attacks, 
and  held  him  up  as  the  subject  for 
acorn  and  derision.  Whatever  might 
have  been  his  faults,  he  did  not  deserve 
such  treatment.  Surely  the  elegant 
translator  of  Shakspeare  ought  to  have 
shown  some  regard  for  the  genius  of 
that  man  who  was  the  riasT  to  draw 
the  attention  of  Lessing,  and  after- 
wards of  Europe,  to  the  beauties  of  our 
immortal  bard.  Age^,  solitary,  out- 
living all  his  friends,  even  Herder,  to 
whom  he  had  been  wannly  attached 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life, 
exposed  as  a  subject  of  open  laughter 
and  public  dension,  the  deeply-in- 
jured old  man  might  well  have  turned 
with  wonder  to  his  countrymen,  and 
aidced  if  he  deserved  tliis  at  the  hands 
of  his  nation.  He  scorned,  however, 
to  d^;rade  himself  by  entering  into 
the  lilts  against  his  calumniators,  and 
he  bore  all  his  sorrows  without  a  sin- 
gle complaint. 

The  present  work  is  one  of  those 
which  he  wrote  after  he  had  renoun- 
ced the  Platonic  Philosophy,  and  the 
moroseness  of  his  former  opinions.  Of 
all  his  novels,  the  I^etters  of  Aristip- 
pus  is  perhaps  the  best  written.  Tne 
characters  are  drawn  with  consum- 
mate art;  every  trait  is  minutely  mark- 
ed, and  yet,  like  a  highly-finishetl  en- 


graving, the  minuteneas  and  the  mtm- 
ber  of  the  lines  never  obtruding,  lerre 
only  to  present  us  with  a  bMUtiful 
and  harmonious  whole.  The  hero  of 
the  sftoryis  that  Aristippus  who  found- 
ed die  Cyrenaic  sect — a  character 
which  was  exactly  suited  to  be  the 
veliicle  of  the  author's  new  opinioiia 
Accordingly,  we  find  Wielana  taking 
every  opportunity  of  introducing  them, 
yet  so  elegantly,  so  mixed  np  widi 
poetical  descriptions  and  classical  al- 
lusions, that  the  interest  overwhelnu 
us  as  we  proceed.  The  work  sappotts 
a  knowledge  of  the  travels  of  Ana- 
charsis.  The  object  of  the  author  is 
to  develope  motives,  and  depict  cha- 
racter, not  to  give  information  on  to- 
po^aphical  subjects.  Socrates,  Plato, 
Aristophanes,  and  Xcnophon,  are  pre- 
sented to  the  reader  by  Wieland,  by  a 
man,  be  it  remembereil,  who  is  num- 
bered among  the  profouadest  critics, 
and  the  most  elegant  poets,  of  his  owa 
or  of  any  age.  With  such  material,  aad 
such  a  hand  to  form  it,  who  does  not  an- 
ticipate the  interest  of  the  production  ? 
It  is  the  attributeof  genius  to  be  subser- 
vient to  no  time.  Tne  past  and  the  fu- 
ture do  not  exist  with  respect  to  it ;  it 
is  an  emanation  from  the  Divinity ;  and 
the  deeds  of  centuries  elapsed,  or  the 
anticipations  of  centuries  to  come,  are 
grasped  by  it  at  the  same  moment, 
and  are  truly  eva*  present.  Not  only 
do  we  see  Socrates,  but  we  hear  him 
as  he  leads  us  from  proposition  to  pro- 
position, to  the  contemplation  of  die 
sublimest  truths.  We  feel  all  the  ex- 
citement that  the  works  of  the  enthu- 
siastie  Plato  must  have  created,  when, 
as  a  young  man,  he  first  gave  the  reins 
to  his  boundless  imagination,  and  bis 
lame  overshadowed  his  country.  The 
freshness  of  feeling  imparted  by  ge- 
nius, makes  us  almost  imagine  that 
the  treasures  of  antiquity  have  been 
laid  open  now,  for  the  first  time.  The 
dream  of  Socrates  is  realized,  and  we 
hear  the  notes  of  the  young  awan  at 
the  very  moment  he  bursts  from  the 
bosom  of  the  sage,  and  filla  the  hea^ 
vens  with  the  melody  of  his  song. 

Although  few  writers  have  the  pow« 
er  of  elevating  our  thoughts,  by  pre- 
senting such  beautiful  imagery  before 
us  as  Wieland,  yet  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  there  is  no  one  who  seems 
to  delight  more  in  asserting  the  pow- 
ers of  passion  over  every  faculty  of 
the  soul.  There  is  not  a  tale  of  his, 
whether  in  prose  or  in  poetry,  which 
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not  poimit  him  tu  detail  the  rarosBi  .__ 
of  leDic ;  hut  the  allauons,  which  aro 
but  half  concealed  in  tht;  voluptuoiu 
turns  of  hia  teeming  Uyle,  are  too 
itriking  not  to  be  felt  by  all.  We 
•rUam  can  onty  quit  a  habit — bat  we 
generally  dett'U  what  wc  reiuialicc. 
Thii  seems  to  have  been  Wieland'i 
eiae:  he  w*«  not  cootented  with  re- 
jecting bigotry  and  ttaiciun,  but  he 
advocates  looaeneu  of  thought  and 
£piciiriaiTi.  He  considered  Virtue,  in 
the  sensual  application  of  the  tcnn, 
3S  a  species  of  rno»I  knighl-erranlry ; 
and  no  one,  he  thought,  was  obliged 
to  be  a  knight-erraut.  These  feelings 
and  opinions  ore  certainly  to  be  a'n- 
Hured ;  but  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  they  were  not  so  much  Wicland'a 
own,  an  the  result  of  the  a^  in  which 
he  lived.  The  French  iihilosopby,  at 
this  period,  was  the  lord  of  the  as-  ^  ,,,^., 
Cendant  in  the  intelleetual  horoscope  behind 
of  Europe,  and  its  baleful  rays  have 
not  even  now  been  obscured  by  the 
purer  iind  more  extensive  cmanntions 
ofa  higher  one.  VVieland's  views  were 
too  often  hut  a  reflection  of  this. 

There  ii,  at  least,  one  advantage  on 
our  author's  side,  over  the  Natandif- 
ma  of  Goethe  and  Scbilter,  that  hia 
object  is  immediately  seen— all  hii 
views  arc  pat  arnmentatively,  and 
the  mind  thus  avoidi  being  smprised. 

In  the  worlu  of  G^the  and  Schil- 
ler nature  is  deified : — From 
the  pjbMe  all 


with  there, 
as  it  opens  the  book,  and  is  intimate-> 
Ijr  woven  with  the  aubsequent  narr^ 
tive,  must  be  translated. 

■>  I  liid  Karedy  been  a  ivf  in  Corinth, 
when  my  unial  tlinughilemneiB  lire*  me 
inio  sn  adventure  which  might  have  led 
to  itnpoitant  coniequences,  had  the  object 
of  my  jouincy  allowed  me  ID  mniiin. 

"  I  had  jiniahed  iDine  buBinCH,  nnd  vss 
wsndering  in  Ilie  ilrecU  of  (hia  larj-e  and 
inngnificent  cily,  vlien  (he  bcsudful  nrchj- 
lectute  of  one  of  the  public  tnlhs  enticed 
me  to  1^  in  to  bathe.  I  entered,  but  u  I 
eauld  lee  no  MtendwL,  T  opened  at  hoiiirf 
the  lint  bnih-chambei  I  cune  near,  jute 


animated.     There     bath.     Thry  seemed 
(till  copse,     a  Kranget  here,  and 


and  in  the  air,  and  in  the  raim'ing 

water !     Their  direct  tendency  la   to 

Iwnnd  our  natural  good  by  our  na- 

tuial  evil ;  in  other  words,  they  bid 

us  listen  to  the  appeals  of  nature  in 

all  things,  as  to  one  in  whom  there 

can    be   no   excess — for   there   is  a 

counterpoise — nor  anything  poaitivily 

wrong ;  for  evil  and  good  arc  parts  of 

herself.  "  Wcrther8Lcidcu,"audthBt     lo  remain  here  until «e  flniah 

splendiil    fragment    of   a   wonderful     make  him  ahut  tJie  door  after 

mind,  the  "  Faust,"  will  readily  oc-     you  think  »o?' »Md  die  lady,  un 

cur  to  the  Ucrman  scbolur  as  iUustra.      I'™''""!""  of  yellow  hair  that  vaa  gathered 


quite  alone,  was  in  the  act  of  ntqipfng 

of  the  ivater.    This  was  the  Hm  lims 

ny  lift  thai  I  had  been  discoiieDtcd  by 

■auiiful  prospeci :  yet  I  know  Rot  how 

appened,  bat  inatead  of  reinating  and 

ttin^   ihe  door  after   me,  I  contrived 

icrrsae  my  confuaion   hy  clming  it 

The  lady,  who  at  the  mo. 

menL  di  my  entrance  liad  inalanlly  plunged 

into  the  bath,  aeenied  lo  enjoy  my  eonni- 

abn.    '  What,'  aaid  ahc,  (in  avoicewhou 

lilTcr  toBct  completed  my  enchantment,) 

■  do  you  dread  tile  fate  of  Aclcon,  that 

fVotn  very  fear  you  fbi^  to  lice  ?     Uut 

oa  I  atii  ndihcT  so  beautiflil  as  Artemisi 

nor  even  a  goddesi,  I  Jtjurt  neither  be  s» 

proud  nor  to  cruol  M  she.    I  ace  you  are  a 

■tnnj^r,  and  probably  have  not  read  the 

inseriptiDn  over  the  door  of  these  Thennie.' 

"  Aa  the  mud  this,  two  young  femda 

alavea  mcered,  benrinf;  baikela  on   their 

■    ' reqainile*  for  th* 

itoninbed  at  finding 
il  inquiring  glancea 
now  on  Iheir  mbtreu.  '  What 
puDishmcnl,'  aaid  Che  lady,  '  dtwa  this 
youlh  dcoerve  for  blundering  into  a  feniala 
bath,  where,  certainty,  no  mule  fboc  ever 
yet  trod  ?' — '  The  miUlest,  I  think,  would 
be  to  bmprinkle  him,  and  (ransfiimi  biio 
into  a — hare,'  said  the  younocM.  '  Tha^i 
iiidecd,  were  too  mild  for  ao  heinous  a  sin,* 
replied  the  elder.     '  I  know  otioiher  more 


r  rcrnarks  i   and  v 


a  knot  on  her  hml,  and  ariaing  fram 


rarcl,  trf=.  him  lo  ie  mhoiJUv  of  *•  "h.  .»""oJ"vmduit,m.lil,. 

L*  1  ■,»  ^r                ,.                (^.--*i,*-**ij^»  mildeu  monde.  diat  hanir  m  ilazzlinir  wavtt 

Ixhaiera   tragedies,   particulaily   hia  »^^''Ji™"^|_"'»'""'«'"'«»^B-"« 

earher  ores,  to  prove  that  they  are  no  „  „. 

hsa   appUcable   to  him.     With   thU  .„a    ti  ,>   T™ 

short  sfeetch  of  Wieland  and  of  hia  "^  f^  t  h^ 

wraks,  we  imiy  now  venture  to  im«>.  ,h„  had  been  quite  oL 

ducc  the  readn  to  the  nliject  of  tbe  tren.     When  alie  was 

BOVcL 


iha  knee. 

'eet-sccBled  oils  were  applied, 
myMeiiea  of  Ihs  bath  were  car- 
"' -  111  aa  freely  aa  if 
with  their  iidb 
cinthed,  ahe  toofad 
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parting,  ^  Do  not  forget  that  Ixbn  suffer- 
ed for  boasting  of  the  favour  shown  him 
by  the  Queen  of  Gods  :*  and  without  wait- 
ing  for  an  answer,  she  stepped  into  a  rich 
Utter,  borne  by  four  slaves,  and  disappeared. 
As  for  me,  I  seemed  to  awake  nom  a 
dream ;  of  course,  I  dared  not  foUow  her 


combat  of  boxers  and  of  wrettlen— 
the  competition  of  Gharioteen— and 
the  emulation  of  Persians  and  Scy- 
thians^ do  not  ofier  anythinff  that  cui 
call  forth  other  feeling  than  diOK 
of  surprise  mingled  with  contempt  ; 


immediately.   As  I  was  stealing  out  of  the  "?'  ^>  ^oyverer,  the  view  of  the  Rii- 

bath-chambcr,  I  was  stopped  by  an  at-  dian  Jupiter: — 

tendant,  whom  I  had  difficulty  of  convin-  *^  I  entered  the  temple,  expecting  to  m 

cing,  even  by  a  handful  of  drachms,  that  *  8^  of  i^ory  and  gold,  sculptured  by  the 

I  was  a  stranger,  who  had  unwittingly  hands  of  a  great  master  ;   and  yet  I  cooM 

made  the  mistake.    When  I  was  free,  I  no  more  prevent  tlie  awe  and  crembUng 

saw  it  was  too  late  to  obtain  the  slightest  which  seized  me,  than  others  whom  I  had 

traces  of  my  unknown,  and  so  I  turned  before  ridiculed.     The  Kt^Xnwirm  Za* 

homeward,  uncertain  what  to  think  of  my  of  Homer  immediately  prcaeutea  itself  to 

adventure.     The  lady  appeared  to  be  about  ^^  i°  the  Phidian  Father  of  Gtxls ;  and, 

eighteen  years  old;  and  Alkamenes,  at  his  ^or  an  instant,  I  rcaUy  thought  I  saw  the 

bi^>piest  moment,   might,   perhaps,  have  ^^^  of  Heaven  sitting  on  his  throne,  eon- 

mudelled  her  form,  had  the  gods  favour*  Mntmg  to  the  bequest  of  the  weeping  The- 

cd  him  as  they  did  me.     Was  she  a  He-  ^  ^^  shaking  Olympus  as  the  Ambro- 

taira  of  the  first  class,  who,  under  the  tu.  ^^  locks  nodded  on  his  immortal  head." 

telage  of  Afrodite,  enjoyed  such  Uberty  and  Socrates,  however,  is  the  great  object 

r«^  at  Connth.  as  would  not  have  been  of  hisjoumey ;  his  wide-sprSwlingftme 

accorded  to  her  m  any  other  city  of  Greece  ?     u.  j  iL_^  ♦i,i/«,„u  *w if^  i^^  ^^^ 

or  was  she  a  young  lady  of  condition,  who,  ^  «^f ,  '^'°",S^  the  whole  of  Greece, 

conscious  of  her  cEarmi,  in  the  overflow  of  f^^^  ™ade  Athens  the  object  of  at- 

a  youthful  mind,  took  this  mode  of  ma-  ™"on.     As  our  author  is  allowed  to 


king  a  stranger  expiate  his  offence  ?  The 
next  morning,  as  I  was  returning  from  the 
Lechoan  harbour,  I  thought  I  saw  one  of 
the  slaves  coming  towards  me  out  of  a  myr- 
tie  grove.  W^c  knew  each  other  at  the  in- 
stant, though  she  showed  herself  better  ac- 
quainted with  my  name  than  I  witli  hers^ 


have  caught  the  character  of  this  won- 
derful man  better  than  any  modern, 
we  shall  present  the  first  impresaou 
of  Aristippus  in  his  own  wcnrds  :— 

<<  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the 

impression  by  which  I  was  surprised,  oa 

^  We  know  dl  your  deigns,'  said  she,  sal  Arat  seeing  this  extraordinary  man.  My 
loting  me,  ^  and  as  my  mistress  is  ac  imagination  had  formed  an  idea,  tnde- 
quainted  with  your  intention  of  quitting  pendent  of  my  will,  of  how  a  perscm  must 
Corinth  to-morrow,  she  desires  you  will  ac-     look,  in  order  to  be  Socrates  ;  and  now  I 

2pt  a  triffing  remembrance  of  yesterday^s  perceived,  that  among  all  mortals,  Socrs- 
venture.*  It  was  an  elegant  little  basket,  tes  was  the  last  whom  it  suited.  I  stood 
wove  with  silver  thread,  which  contained  a  there  quite  perplexed ;  but  I  had  scaroelr 
lock  of  her  golden  hair,  and  a  clasp  of  small  been  half  an  hour  with  him,  when  I  was 
pearls.  You  can  easily  conceive,  Cleoni-  not  only  reconciled  to  the  unexpected 
das,  how  eloquent  the  occasion  rendered  physiognomy,  but  fancied  no  other  ex- 
me,  and  how  1  tried  to  emulate  all  your     ternal  could  possibly  have  expressed  his 

internal  character  either  so  directly  or 
with  such  force  as  this  very  one.  Picture 
to  yourself  a  broad-shouldered  corpulent 
old  man,  with  a  Siienus-head,  bald  al- 
most to  the  temples,  and  the  fiery  look 
of  a  genuine  descendant  of  the  heroes  of 
Marathon  and  Salamis ;  and  judge  what 
a  contrast  such  a  figure  must  have  been 
to  the  expectation  of  a  young  man,  who, 
having  heard  of  his  for-famed  wisdom, 
could  not  imagine  him  otherwise  than 
with  the  head  of  a  Pythagoras  or  a  Solon. 
But  the  comprehensive  understanding 
which  dwells  in  that  high  forehead-- 
broad,  arched,  and  overhanging  the  bushy 
eye-brows;  the  mind  that  flasUes  from 
his  well-opened  eyes,  as  with  a  glance 
he  seems  to  look  into  the  bottom  of  your 
soul;  the  unequivocal  expression  of  a 
firm,  manly  character,  unacquainted  with 


persuasive  powers  to  learn  the  name  and 
condition  of  the  lady  :  But  in  vain  :  the 
mischievous  aeature  only  laughed  at  my 
passionate  address ;  and  all  I  could  gain 
by  my  most  earnest  entreaties,  seconded  by 
a  purse  full  of  daricks,  was  a  promise  that 
she  would  meet  me  in  the  evening,  that  I 
might  also  leave  a  trifle  which  might  recal 
me  to  the  remembrance  of  her  mistress. 
She  promised;  but  I  waited  for  her  in 


vam. 


Leaving  Corinth,  untrammelled  with 
any  desires  or  afibctions  which  could 
alter  his  determination  of  prosecuting 
his  travels  and  studies,  Aristippus  pro- 
ceeds to  attend  the  Olympian  cames. 
To  a  philosopher  who  disr^ards  eve- 
rything that  does  not  directly  or  in- 
directly tend  to  the  "  useful^"  and 
to  Ihe  Advaucement  of  mankind,  the 
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feu  or  witb  weakiwii ;  a  constant  cbccr- 
fulneai,  uid  the  '  good-will  towuds  all 
men,'  which  is  m  de«plf  marked  on  liii 
countenance,  obJiteratea  in  a  few  mo- 
taeata  the  disappointment  of  a  Brtt  in- 
|H-essioD.  You  feel  atlractcd  towuds  him 
more  and  more  each  instant;  an  anac- 
countable  magic  holds  jou  in  bis  circte, 
and  you  wish  that  you  may  never  again 
be  withdrawn  from  ic  Do  not  b«  aato- 
niihed,  my  IHenii,  Ihat  I  dwell  so  long 
on  the  physiognomy  of  Soeraces,  for  I 
Juae  made  it  my  particular  study  during 
the  eii  weeks  1  have  been  witb  him,  and 
I  am  convinced  thst  much  of  that  ezlra- 
ordinaiy  power  and  influence  he  possesses 
over  everybody  who  comes  near  Lim,  is 
in  no  small  degree  owing  lo  it  During 
the  time  I  have  been  witii  him,  I  have 
never  seen  him  otherwise  than  cheerful 
and  friendly;  but  AntisLhenes  assured 
me,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything 
more  terrible  than  (he  menacing  counte- 
nance with  which  he  drove  hack  a  troop 
who  were  about  to  seize  the  vrounded 
Atcibiades  before  the  walls  of  Folidrca; 
and  1  assure  you  I  con  ensily  believe  that, 
if  he  will,  he  can  put  on  a  look  which 
would  make  a  lion  flee  far  fesr.  The  rea- 
»00  of  the  verypowerful  impression  vrhi^ 
his  good-natured  countenance  makes,  no 
doubt  lies  iti  this,  chat  we  perceive  the 
expression  must  be  derived  from  the  heart 
itself,  and  ii  not  Owing  la  any  beauty  of 
feature.  The  same  may  be  aaid  at  Ihat 
bantering  expression,  amounting  almost 
to  sarcasm,  that  lurks  sbout  the  dolphin- 
nostrils  of  fail  tumed-up  nose,  for  it  is  so 
softened  by  the  friendliness  of  his  eye, 
and  the  good-hearted  smile  of  hia  thick 
lip,  aa  to  retain  merely  that  peculiar  bii- 
ter-iaat  irony,  which  can  neither  he  do- 
•cribed  nor  imitated — In  a  word,  that 
extraordinary  compound  of,  wisdom  and 
nmplicity,  of  seriousness  and  waggery, 
of  equanimity  and  genial  humour,  pride 
and  humility,  good-hearted ness^d  taui- 
ticity,  which  make  him  Stcralti,  could  not 
faave  been  expressed  in  a  regular  physi- 
ognomy." 

"  His  mode  of  disputation,  although  it 
nay  be  called  ironical,  diflfers  very  much 
from  that  which  is  usually  understood  hj 
the  term.  Its  essence  cwisists  in  ap- 
pearing extremely  simple  (and  here  bia 
pbyslognomy  is  just  suited  lo  his  pur- 
pose) with  those  who  either  think  them, 
selves  superior  to  him,  or  are  reckoned 
so  by  the  pubtte  in  general.  Of  such  a 
class  are  the  half-thinking  rich  members 
of  the  republic,  and  the  Sophisis,  By 
this  seeming  naiveti  you  see,  he  easily 
gains  a  hearing,  and  at  the  same  time  an- 
nih<IUe«BlldiirereneeBofrank,and  bme, 
and  condition.     Ilii  ant^onist*  ue  not 


on  tijeir  guard,  consequently  tuuww  . 
more  quickly  and  less  carefully  than  if 
they  hsd  perceived  the  tolls  with  which 
he  is  entwining  them.  He  developea 
new  questions  out  of  their  answers,  and 
at  last  lairly  reduces  them  to  the  dilem- 
ma of  either  denying  their  own  asier- 
tions,  or  of  admitting  the  most  palpable 
absurdiiies.  You  will  ea&ity  see  that 
these  advantages  could  not  last  longer 
than  they  were  unknown  to  the  generali* 
ly.  In  a  town  like  Athens,  where  every- 
thing is  carried  On  openly,  the  Saphiata 
soon  discovered  that  they  had  a  cunning 
fellow  to  deal  with,^-one  who  was  fully' 
as  well  versed  in  all  the  subtleties  of 
dialectics  as  they, — and  found,  that  it 
tliey  still  meant  to  retain  their  credit  fof 
profound  and  mysterious  knowledge,  tbej 
must  appear  ten'times  more  simple  than 
Socrates  himself. 

"  All  Ihat  Socrates  has  gnined  by  tbia 
mode  of  disputation,  is  the  acknowledged 
hate  of  this  class  of  philosophers,  and  the 
reputation  of  being  a  sarcastic  old  fellow, 
who  never  gives  his  real  opinion  on  any 
Buliject — a  reputation  which  T  feat  can- 
not but  lead  to  something  dangerous 
sooner  dr  later." 

Oar  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  en- 
ter into  all  the  iletail  of  Aristipptu' 
views  regarding  Socrates ;  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  compress  Haw  portion  of 
the  work,  without  materially  injuring 
the  effect  of  the  picture.  The  light* 
and  shadows  are  arranged  with  go 
masterlj  a  hand,  that  to  attempt  to 
offer  anything  lens  thail  the  whole 
would  neither  be  doing  justice  to  the 
author  nor  to  the  character.  We  shall 
omit,  therefore,  the  ingenious  troio  of 
reasonin-i;  by  which  Arietippus  at- 
tempts to  show,  that  it  was  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  Socratic  mind  to 
believe  in  the  reality  of  tlie  "  Dtemon" 
who  was  his  constant  monitor.  We 
shall  pus  over,  but  with  great  r^ret, 
Che  long  convctsalions  between  the 
comic  poet  Ariatophanes  and  our  he- 
ro, in  which  the  whole  machinery  of 
the  enmity  between  the  poet  and  the 
philosopher  ie  treated  with  the  acumen 
and   taste  of  one  of  the  best  writers 


tifuIZ<ii(,  1 

to  see  by  a  friend,  whose  viUa  siljoii. 

ed  hers,  in  the  island  of  .£gina. 

"  We  found  her  in  a  capacious  summer, 
house,  Burroundcd  by  alitllccirde  of  young 
men,  with  whom  she  wc^iAo^^^izT^^wL 
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tinguu}i  her  features  at  Uiu  dUuuice  I  stood, 
but  I  could  perceive  that  her  dresH  was 
more  simple  than  rich,  more  costly  thau 
glittering — li^t  enough  to  satiny  a  sculp- 
tor who  would  indicate  every  beuutihil 
form,  and  yet  so  arranged,  that  even  mo- 
desty  herself  could  And  nothing  there  to 
blame. 

•'  But  judge  my  astonishment,  when,  as 
I  advanced,  I  discovered  in  the  lady  be- 
fore  me  no  other  than  her  whom,  three 
years  ago,  I  had  seen  in  so  extraordinary  a 
way  at  Corinth.  It  was  with  the  preatest 
difficulty  I  could  command  myself,  when 
ihe  received  me  with  so  much  ease.  But, 
in  fitct,  my  emotions  were  not  remarked, 
lince  they  were  not  greater  than  those  ex- 
perienced  by  everybody  who  saw  Laisi  for 
the  fiist  time. 

*^  She  seemed  to  me  to  have  grown  more 
beautiful  in  the  three  years  whidi  had 
elapsed,  and  altered  just  sufficiently  to 
maike  roe  entertain  some  little  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  lady  before  me  were  indeed 
my  Corinthean  Anadyomene. 

'*  She  was  evidently  fuller,  and  the 
beauties  of  her  magnificent  form  seemed 
but  then  to  have  reached  their  highest  per- 
fection — to  have  just  touched  that  moment, 
when  the  fulness  of  the  hundrcd-Icaved 
rose  will  not  be  contained  in  the  swelling 
bud,  but  breaks  forth  witli  powor  to  un. 
fold  her  glowing  beauties  to  the  morning 
sun. 

'*  The  dazzling  splendour  which  sur- 
rounded her,  together  with  the  cold  col- 
lected politeness  with  which  she  received 
me,  increased  my  doubts.  Although  I  felt 
almost  sure  that  Lais  and  my  Corinthian 
adventure  were  closely  connected,  1  could 
not  help  stealing  repeated  looks,  in  mrder 
to  conHrm  myself  in  bo  pleasant  a  truth ; 
and  a  couple  of  glances,  understood  by  me 
alone,  at  length  destroyed  the  possibility  of 
further  doubt.  I  gave  myself  up  with  my 
usual  thoughtlessness,  or  cheerfulness,  or 
what  you  will,  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
happiest  evening  of  my  life ;  and  I  will 
bet,  that  Tantalus  at  the  table  of  Jupiter, 
was  not  half  so  happy  as  I  in  the  saloon 
of  this  earthly  goddess,  who,  not  content 
with  the  ambrosia  and  nectar  of  her  beauty 
axMi  wit,  had  laid  land  and  sea,  and  thie 
powers  of  a  Corinthian  cook,  under  contri. 
bution,  to  produce  a  feast  which  might 
have  satisfied  the  palate  even  of  a  Sybarite. 
**  Aspasia,  in  her  bloom,  must  have 
yielded  the  golden  apple  to  Lais.  In 
strength  of  intellect,  she  might  have  been 
her  superior ;  but  in  tlie  brilliancy  and  va- 
riety of  her  powers,  Lais  is  unique.  The 
finest  turns  of  light  irony  are  as  ready  with 
her,  as  if  she  h^d  been  under  the  tuition  of 
my  old  mentor. 

^"^  She  loves  to  speak,  and  the  liappicst 
expression,  and  the  just  words,  seemed  ever 
00  her  lip." 


Lull)  now  ste|>fi  forlii  at  the  heroine 
of  the  work.    All  the  hints  which  an- 
tiquity has  left  us  of  her  chanctcr^ 
and  of  the  intimacy  which  really  a- 
isted  between  Aristippus  and  her,  are 
nriade  use  of  and  woven  into  a  nam- 
tive  of  intense  interest.  An  adrair^k 
picture  is  drawn  of  the  mode  of  lilesf 
that  peculiar  class  of  females  to  whkb 
Lais  helonged.     Tlie  passion,  or  psi- 
sionate  friendship,  wnich  exutte  be- 
tween Aristippus  and  her,  is  painted 
with  as  much  art,  and  as  much  ddi- 
cacy,  as  the  subject  will  admit.    It 
might  have  been  purer ;  but  then  it 
would  not  have  presented  the  real  fea- 
tures of  Grecian  society,  in  the  age  of 
Pericles  and  of  Alcibiades«     The  con- 
nexion between  Aristippus  and  Lais, 
is  just  such  as  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve was  tlie  real  one — *'  Ix*-  AiO* 
axx'  cwx  f;>^o/xa<."   All  the  talent  which 
she  is  supposed  to  possess,  is  placed  in 
the  most  pleasing  liglit ;  and  the  r^d- 
er  is  always  rapt  with  the  brilliancy 
of  her  wit,  and  the  beauty   of  her 
charms.  The  magnificence  which  snr- 
rounds  her — the  circle  of  friends  who 
constantly   attend    her — men    upon 
whom  we  now  look  with  wonder  and 
admiration-— dazzle  us  so  CttBipletdy 
that  the  mind  ncyer  recurs  to  toe  kn 
pleasing  realities  of  Laia's  sitnatioB ; 
and  her  tragical  fate  at  length  leaves 
no  room  ior  the  caviller  to  point  at 
the  moral  of  a  tale  which  is  tokl  jriih 
all  that  splendid  glow  of  language  and 
Inxuriancy  of  imagination  which  al- 
ways characterizes  Wieland.     f..ettcrs 
on  the  works  of  the  great  artrsts,  on 
public  affitirs,  and,  in  short,  on  a  va- 
riety of  the  most  interesting   topics, 
arc  exchanged  between  Lais,  o\ir  hero' 
and  their  mutual  friends ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  whether  the  depth  of 
criticism,  or  the  elegant   ease    with 
which  it  is  conveyed,  is  most  pleasing. 
Lais  at  length  resolves  to  |>i>oceed  to 
Athens,  under  the  feigned  name  of 
Anaximandro,  and  as  a  supposed  re- 
lation of  Aristippus.    Her  object  ia  to 
SEE  and  to  converse  with  Socrates. 
We  shall  subjoin  extracts  from  various 
letters  written  from  Athens   to  our 
hero,  illustrative  of  Athenian   Dian<« 
ners. 

**  1  have  been  a  fortnight  at  Athena, 
and  not  a  single  day  has  passed  without 
my  having  seen,  and  spoken  wiih,  your 
Sacratei.  Wherever  I  have  been,  tliero 
he  was  alM).  You  smile,  Aristippua«  at 
my  simplicity,  in  supposing  that  I  have 


aay  iuSaeMe  in  makiag  Sacrate*  do  «hM 
he  hai  besi  doing  thaie  foftf  jam.  II«  ii 
M  be  fcund,  fou  will  i*;,  wbererer  itna- 
gcn  mmt.  AU  very  true,  mf  good  fiieiid  t 


■hoiild  wax  mtitiU  to  bu  feet,  and  fail 
bat  muitlc ;  and  Ibat  he  should  descend 
into  the  l»t)i  dails-  Hu  he  done  aD  this, 
too.  for  the  lut  fott;  yon  ?  Take  eare, 
Arnlippus,  don't  destroy  these  pleinnK 
fkntaiiei,  or  we  thall  not  temun  fiieDdi 
Ionic- 

"  1  vith  you  could  tee  hoc  weU  I  play 
the  hoMan  amid  six  or  ei);hi  philosophcTS  i 
die  youngeat  of  wbooi  bears  the  load  of 
auty  vinters  on  hit  back.  I  assure  you, 
you  would  be  proud  of  your  new  leLiiion, 
could  yau  see  her  duputing  with  such  an- 
tagoniftfi  about  the  highest  good,  the  priu- 
ciples  of  justice,  and  on  the  most  perfect 
republic  j  and  ttinark  »itb  what  art  ihe 
eontriTes  to  keep  these  dlaleclicianii  in 
good  order,  aitd  ranove  some  of  the  dry. 
ncn  attendant  on  auch  (peculations.  But 
if  abe  doea  w,  it  i*  when  Ihe  prindpal  per- 
■on  it  pTtaoit ;  he  whose  pifceing  intal- 
Uet,  happy  wit,  and  goiial  huatour,  loaka 
Um  the  aoul  of  out  lodely.  The  moat 
ungrateful  material  becomea  pliable  under 
hit  (oudi;  and  (he  light  i^mpolical  moda 
with  which  ho  Ireata  the  moM  difficult 
points  of  philosophy  and  knowledge,  rivets 
the  attrnlion  of  all  about  him,  wilhoul  a 
posiibility  of  ennui 

'■  QiTeme joy,  Arittippus.  Ibsvepaia- 
ed  a  ^bole  moniing  with  Bocratn  oo  the 
AcnipAis,  and  alone  |  for  i  do  not  nduui 
the  good- natural  Simmita  of  Thebea.  and 
the  elegant  Cretobulua,  at  anybody;  be- 
tidei,  thej  were  polite  enough  to  keep  al  a 
dittance.  We  Tiewcd  all  the  wondeia  of 
that  place,  where  the  Bublimesl  and  the 
iDOtt  beautiful  works  ara  collected,  and  to 
placed,  that  they  appear  to  the  astoniahed 
eye  as  parts  of  a  magniBcent  whole.  It 
seemed  at  if  I  had  icea  them  for  the  first 
time,  sccina  them  with  KocraUia. 

"  We  whiled  away  two  hourt  under  ibe 
Propylson,  in  viewing  iho  worki  of  PhU 
dial,  Alkainenes,  Myton,  and  3IenoQ.  I 
asked  him  in  which  order  he  wovld  place 
arttilL  '  Aik  your  own  heait  rather,'  re- 
plied he.  '  Id  t}>aieate,Fhidiaaisthefin(.' 
■  Without  doubt,'  he  said,  '  in  Phidias 
alt  the  reguisitea  of  a  great  artist  are  to  be 
found.  He  is  a  Homer  who  composed  in 
marble  instead  of  Terse;  The  Oods  wliian 
he  hat  sculptured,  have  manifested  thenf 
aelna  to  him  alone.  Alkamenea  itrnve  to 
elerate  human  brms  to  diTine.  Both  these 
tuTe  only  Mt  thepre-emintnce  of  grace  to 
MynMu      And  Maoon,  perb^M  the  bast 
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these  three,  is  but  a  pupil  siilL'  A  Diana 
of  Myron  cauaed  ma  to  nptcas  a  wish  t> 
■ee  (he  three  Graces  which  Socrateahimtelf 

had  sculptured  when  a  youngman.  ■  Thay 
are  not  worth  seeing,'  he  replied  g  <  I  was 
nercT  contented  with  them,  and  lest  no« 
than  erer,  since  I  ha>e  seen  your  thvM 
graces.'  ■  Mine?' said  I,  aaloniihad,  '  it  ft 
true,  I  haTc  three  la*ely  maidetit.' — ■  I  do 
not  speak  of  your  maidens,  beautiful  An*« 
aimandra,  but  of  your  own  graces,  and,  a*  • 
proof  that  I  nciiher  flatter  nor  jest,  I  wUl 
be  more  cxpliciL  Since  I  aaw  you,  I  bav* 
remarked  three  thingi,  which  distingniril 
you  from  all  the  beauties  I  hsTC  yet  seen. 
The  first,  a  scarcely  perceptible  imite,  that 
sofVly  Rows  around  your  mouth,  your  eyes, 
and  whole  counlcnxncc,  which  never  va- 
niihef,  whether  in  nilenee  or  in  speaking, 
sorrow  or  in  joy.  The  second  is  a  light- 
ness which  perisdes  every  motion  and  po- 
sition of  your  body.  In  moving,  you  seem 
impdlrd  without  effort,  and  in  repote  yon 
appear  as  if  you  Here  about  to  soar  away 
into  DLlicr  regions:  an  cUsiicity  of  frame 
that  never  degeaetstes  into  lassitude,  nor 
a  to  be  confounded  with  activity,  for  it  is 
only  connected  with  the  highest  aspitaliona 
of  BgreatiouL'  A  sudden falush  overspread 
my  countenance,  as  he  luid  this  with  such 
teemiog  sincerity.  '  Uood,'  cried  he, '  harp 
we  have  the  third.  Tluu  noble  glow,  the 
daughter  of  ibe  (cndcreil  fueling!,  take* 
away  nothing  from  (he  elevated  expressloa 
of  your  countenance,  <tr  from  the  conscious. 
nCBs  of  your  own  power,  and  is  on  ihal  ac- 
count essentially  distinct  from  the  blush  of 
diildish  or  nisue  embanassnrent.' 

"■  And  now,  friend  Ariitippui,  we  ttt 
down  under  the  idive-(ree  near  the  tcm|d* 
of  Athette  Polias,  and  Socrates  began  a 
1(MU  coavetsatjoii  on  beauty  and  love.  He 
took  (m  panted,  that  both  without  virtue 
could  neither  reach  Iheii 


He 
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proved,  that  beauty  and  goodnes! 
tame  i  and  virtue  luithing  moi 
pure  love  fbrall  that  it  goodandbeautifiili 
a  love  which,  like  (he  flame,  it  ever  itti- 
ving  upwards,  which  never  finds  repose,  till 
it  hat  attained  to  the  liighest  gooil.  And 
what  tliink  you  he  meuil  by  all  this  ?  Ha. 
tiling  leas  (ban  (o  convince  me,  that  Na- 
ture hertdf  had  fortned  me  to  be  a  teaeb- 
er.  a  sort  of  prieiten,  nay,  (o  be  virtue 
oniSed,  and  (hat  my  unremitting  e£. 
should  be  devou.-d  to  reach  this  eud. 
I  can't  detail  the  tenth  put  of  the  sub- 
lime things  he  said,  but  I  remember  hit 
parting  words — '  If  virtue  could  be  vijibJe, 
what  other  form  would  she  take  than  thine, 
to  draw  all  heart!  tohenelf?  It  resuwidi 
thyself  to  show  the  world  that  she  is  vitl- 
ble.  Were  Tyehe  to  raise  thee  to  reign 
over  the  earth,  how  little  were  that  in 
oompatitoti  with  the  bdgbt  to  whidi  thou 
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couUUt  devftte  th]r>elf  by  thine  own  power, 
by  manifesting  thy  real  self,  in  order  to 
lolfil  the  end  to  which  1)eauty,  such  as 
thine,  is  destined.' 

^*  I  think  the  three  graces  with  which 
he  had  endowed  me,  came  to  my  assist- 
ance at  this  moment.  I  laid  my  hand  up- 
Ml  his,  and  said,  with  an  earnest  smile,  as 
the  blood  mantled  on  my  cheek — '  The 
place  in  which  we  are,  and  the  visible 

Eesence  of  so  many  gods  and  heroes, 
ve  filled  you  with  power,  Socrates.  You 
•peak  Hke  a  prophet — ^likc  a  god.  I  am  a 
weak  mortal,  and  yet  a  high  ideal  hovers 
over  me,  which,  perhaps,  I  shall  never 
realize.  I  hope  that  this  morning's  con- 
versation will  remain  engraven  on  my 
heart.' 

*'^  We  went  down  into  the  city  through 
the  Propylson,  and  I  could  not  lefrain 
from  taking  off  my  garland,  and  crowning 
the  sutue  of  that  great  man,  whose  king- 
ly mind  had  raised  Athens  over  all  other 
cities  in  the  world."  ^ 

AristippuB  and  Lais  are  still  at 
^ffinft  wnen  Socrates  is  condemned 
to  aeath.  The  author  does  not  dilate 
on  this  part  of  the  subiect^  but  at 
once  paints  the  effects  of  his  death  on 
the  different  personages  whom  he  has 
brought  in  contact  with  the  philoso- 

Sher  ;  and  here  no  inconsiderable 
epth  of  critical  ability  is  displayed. 
Toe  enmity  which  we  nave  reason  to 
believe  actually  existed  between  Plato 
and  Aristippus,  affords  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  strictures  on  the  philo- 
sophy and  doctrine  of  the  former.  But 
here  the  personal  feelings  of  the  author 
himself  are  too  apparent^  and,  however 
plausible  his  own  views  may  be,  we 
cannot  say  that  his  judgment  is  al- 
together impartial. 

The  remarks  occur  in  a  correspond- 
ence between  Lais  and  Aristippus, 
during  a  period  of  man]^  years.  The 
same  feelings  with  whacn  they  first 
net,  are  retained  by  each  to  the  last. 
Lais  herself  runs  through  her  career 
like  one  who  is  devoted  mm  the  first. 
Possessing  a  depth  of  mind  superior 
to  the  rest  of  her  sex,  with  pa!ssion, 
and  fortune  under  her  own  control, 
■he  scorns  the  lot  which  fate  has 
ordained  for  females.  Her  extra- 
ordinary beauty  and  her  talents  secure 
her  the  homage  of  the  young,  the  old, 
die  rich,  and  the  learned,  and  en- 
courage a  masculine  strength  and  free- 
dom of  mind  which  generates  a  pro- 
portionate freedom  of  action.  Wiiile 
the  whole  world  are  fired  by  her 
charms,  her  own  heart  remains  un- 


touched, unsusceptible  of  other  feel- 
ings than  those  of  firienddiip. 

How  is  it  possible  to  mske  such  a 
mind  destroy  itself?  Here  our  author 
has  introduced  an  incident  with  con- 
summate art. 

Arasambes,  a  Satrap,  related  to  the 
Persian  monarch,  ridi  beyond  con- 
ception, and  beautiful  as  a  Mede,  be- 
comes her  devoted  admirer*  Neither 
his  person,  however,  nor  his  unlimited 
devotion,  wins  her  heart.  At  length  the 
edat  of  die  connexion  induces  Lsii  to 
accompany  him  to  Sardis,  and  it  is  now 
we  observe  an  evident  alteration  in  the 
texture  of  her  mind.  The  unbound- 
ed means  and  great  love  of  the  PersiaD 
touches  her  heart  only  through  the 
medium  of  her  vanity.  Not  a  single 
wish  is  left  sngratified  :  nay,  the  most 
absurd  fancies  are  immediately  reali- 
zed. Removed  firom  all  the  hia^er 
pleasures  of  the  intellect,  incapabk  of 
loving,  her  whole  time  is  occupied  in 
inventing  new  desires  ;  and  the  ener- 
gies of  her  nature  are  expended  on  the 
most  worthless  objects.  The  natural 
consequence  is,  that  Lais  becomes  ca- 
pidous.  Theirksomenessofincessant- 
ly  seeking  new  objects  of  ei^joyment 
in  things  which  could  not  impart  it, 
at  lengm  awakens  earlier  remembran- 
ces, and  the  memory  of  happier  hours 
intrudes  upon  her.  The  summer-house 
at^gina,  the  temple  in  which  she  had 
sworn  eternal  friendship  with  Aris- 
tippus,  her  feelings  amounting  almost 
to  passionate  love  for  Aristippus  him- 
self, at  length  induce  her  to  leave  Ara- 
sambes, and  once  more  return  to  her 
own  drcle.  This  she  efiecta  easily, 
fiut  she  is  no  longer  the  Lais  whose 
soul  was  formed  to  realize  all  diat  was 
noble  and  virtuous  on  earth.  A  sick- 
ly vanity  has  stolen  upon  her  mind. 
Still,  however,  she  rctams  the  affecdon 
of  Aristippus  and  her  friends.  Tlie 
last  blow  which  prepares  us  for  die 
catastrophe  is  atlengtb  struck. — ^Aris- 
dppus  marries  and  retires  to  Cyrene. 
Tne  happiness  which  she  sees  enjoyed 
by  her  circle  of  friends,  all  of  whom 
have  now  assumed  the  i>leasarable 
cares  of  a  family,  bring  her  own  deso- 
late situadon  strongly  to  her  heart. 
She  now  sees,  that  fhmi  the  beginning 
she  was  wrong  in  the  choice  of  die  path 
which  leads  to  contentment.  She  now 
feels  that  the  highest  object  an  amiable 
woman  should  have,  is  to  form  the 
htipjnnesa  of  one  man*  In  addition  to 
the  corroding  pangs  of  her  own  heart— 
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the  Qf^txk  language  of  ber  oounlrymen 
haye  decided  to  what  dan  of  femalea 
she  DOW  beloDgB.  Her  only  resonree  ii 
to  retire  from  the  public  gaie,  and  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  ber  days  with 
tnoee  frienda  who  stfll  retain  thdr 
wonted  afiection  for  ber.  While  ifae  ia 
staying  in  the  atrictest  retirement,  a 
alave-dealer  ofiera  her  a  young  slave  for 
Bale.  Hespeakisoenthusiaaticallyof  bis 
accomnlishments  that  Lais  ia  induced 
to  see  Dim.  Dorylas,  the  young  slave, 
is  presented,  and  nothing  can  exceed 
the  impression  which  he  makes  on  her. 
He  does  not  appear  more  than  twenty 
years  old,  with  a  form  and  countenance 
and  sparkling  eyes  which  would  bare 
served  as  a  mocfel  for  a  Hennes.  The 
bargain  is  immediately  made,  and  the 
slave  bought.  From  this  moment, 
Lais,  the  cold,  collected,  beautiful  Lais 
—she  who  like  the  Fire-smrits  of  Per- 
sian Mythology,  had  dwelt  unharmed 
amid  tne  flamea  which  she  herself 
had  created,  now  gives  up  her  whole 
aoul  to  the  most  impaasioned  love. 
Dorylas  gets  possession  of  her  fortune, 
and  expenda  it  in  the  commonest  de- 
baucheries. It  appears  that  he  is  an 
adventurer,who,  having  heard  of  Lais's 


wealth,  coolly  lays  this  plan  for  obtain- 
ing  possession  of  her  person  and  pro« 
perty.  Sunk  in  the  o|)inion  of  the 
world — ^immeasurably  fallen  in  her 
own,  she  rejects  all  theafTcctionate  en« 
treaties  of  Aristippua  and  her  frienda 
to  eome  and  live  with  them.  Tliat 
passion  which  had  slumbered  in  her 
Dosom  during  so  many  years,  only  to 
gather  up  all  its  energies  to  overwhelm 
every  other  and  better  feeling  of  her 
soul,  will  not  allow  her  to  leave  the 
man  who  is  treating  her  with  shame* 
less  ingratitude,  and  the  grossest 
neglect ;  and  the  only  answer  to  them 
is  contained  in  these  few  words, "  Fare- 
well, Aristippus  and  Klionidas — ^my 
friends — farewell  !  Do  not  despiae 
these  two  little  myrtle  sprigs  which  I 
send  as  a  remembrance  of  poor  I^s. 
They  withered  on  her  bttirt,  and  are 
consecrated  by  her  tears. 

"  If  I  find  rest  on  the  shores  of  Pe« 
neus,  you  shall  hear  from  me ;  if  not, 
let  mc  live  in  your  memory." 

She  is  traced  into  Thessalv,  is  heard 
of  in  several  towns,  but  suddenly  die 
disappears,  and  the  strictest  inquiries 
do  not  af{brd  the  slightest  clue  to  her 
fiUe. 
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HoNOURXD  Sir, 

This  goes  with  my  compliments, 
hoping  you're  in  good  health  as  I  am 
at  this  present  writing,  thank  God 
and  St  Patrick  for  it ;  and  'tis  a  wonder 
I  waa  not  hindered  from  writing  to 
you  at  all  at  alL  "  Arrah,  man," 
aaya  Tim  Sheedy, — ^he's  a  publican 
next  door  but  one  to  my  little  diop  in 
Blarney  Lane,  "  arrah,  man,  put  it  out 
of  your  head, — you  write  to  Kit  North 
indeed !"— "  And  why  not  ?"  says  I  ; 
**  sure  I  writes  to  Kit  Hutchinson  our 
member,  and  .by  the  same  token  he 
promised  mc  a  tide-waiter's  place  for 
voting  for  him — sure  did  not  I  write  to 
Kitty  Hutchinson  ?"  says  I ;  "  and  is 
not  ne  a  bigger  man  than  Kit  North ; 
and  does  not  he  bother  um  in  the 
Parliment-houac  ?  and  that's  more 
nor  Kit  North  can  say ;  and  did  not 
he  by  tlie  same  token  promise  me  io 
take  off  the  tax  upon  leather,  that  I 
might  have  double  profit  on  mv 
ahoes?'''— "Ob,  but,"  says  Tim, "  he's 
a  Libral— he's  one  of  the  people  him- 
self, as  I  may  say,  and  so  fond  of  us, 
when  he  wants  to  get  our  votes-^now 
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Kit  North  is  a  difierent  kind  of  man ; 
'tis  little  hell  be  after  minding  what 
one  of  us  could  say  to  him." — "  I  don't 
know  that,"  aays  I ;  '^  sure  is  not  Cap- 
tain ODogherty,  our  countryman,  one 
of  his  favourites,  and  don't  they  drink 
whisky-punch  and  eat  oysters  for  all 
the  world  like  a  jolly  set  of  our  own 
merry  boys :  and  is  not  Bill  Doghcrty 
of  Mill-street  my  tenth  cousin  ?  and 
who  knows  but  he  maybe  the  Captain's 
cousin  too;  and  is  not  that  encourage- 
ment ?  I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  says  I, 
"  Tim, and  I  have  it  from  a  very  know- 
ing gentleman  that  takes  shoes  from 
me,  people  are  beginning  to  be  tired 
of  big  words,  and  fine  writing,  that'a 
all  smoke  and  palaver,  and  finds  ten 
times  more  sport,  aye,  and  more 
sense  too,  in  Sawneys  plain  'broad 
Scotch,  and  Paddy  a  honest  Irish 
brog^,  for  we  tells  the  naked  truth 
aa  it  comes  uppermost,  without  any 
cloak  or  clrcumtiendibus.  They  yawn 
at  others,  but  they  laugh  at  us,  and 
faith  I  think  they  fliat  have  the  laugh 
at  their  side  are  the  devercst  fellows. 
Is  not  there  the  great  Mr  Nobody, 
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tbat  everybody  knows^  that  writes  the 
Scotch  novels  as  they  call  um,  and 
what  would  he  be^  let  me  ask  you, 
without  his  broad  Scotch  ?"  Tim 
Sheedygave  up  the  point,  and  so  here 
I  am,  Piddy  Pumpa  of  Cork,  writing 
fofr  Blackwood's  Magazine  in  £din« 
burgh.  **  But  why,"  says  Tim,  "  do 
they  call  it  a  Magazine  ?  That's  the 
place  we  have  for  Keeping  Gunpowder. 
I  hope  they  don't  blow  up  honest 

Giopie." — "  No,"  says  I,  "  they  never 
ows  up  honest  people,  and  if  tney  did 
atself,  we  are  a  little  too  far  off  to  be 
singed." 

'Tis  long  since  I  seed  any  pen  about 
Cork  in  your  Magazine — not  since  the 
time  of  Donelly  the  bruiser — ^poor  fel- 
low, the  whisky  beat  him  at  last,  as  it 
did  many  a  better  man.  But  we  had 
ba<l  times  since  that,  and  a  hungry 
belly  is  no  joke.  Our  bankers  first 
broke  their  neighbours,  and  then  broke 
themselves — a  short  life  and  a  merry 
one.  Short  indeed  was  the  merriment 
of  that  time — ^maybe  now  that  things 
are  mending,  we'd  do  better.  Wc 
can't  much  lengthen  our  lives  to  be 
sure,  but  it  will  be  bad  enough  with 
us  if  we  don't  contrive  to  make  our 
merriment  a  little  more  lasting. 

"Wliat  do  you  think  now,  Mr  North, 
of  our  Paduy-bishops,  as  I  call  um? 
You  thought,  I  suppose,  they  were  a  set 
of  old  humdrum  fo^es,  doing  nothing 
but  fasting,  and  praying,  and  giving 
absolution,  seldom  seen  in  the  world, 
and  living  like  owls  in  an  old  chimly. 
Tou  read  Bishop  Doyle's  answer  to 
the  Parliment  questioners,  and  was 
not  he  a  match  for  um  ?  O  he's  a 
jewel  of  a  bishop  !  But  between  our- 
selves, you  are  not  to  judge  all  of  them 
from  Bishop  Doyle.  He  reads',  as  he 
■ays,  every  book,  and,  by  my  own  soul, 
if  he  does,  he  goes  through  many  a 
page  not  very  -dacent  reading  for  a 
oiuiop's  spectacles. — "  I  reads,"  says 
he,  "every  book,  and  I  would  be  glad 
to  see  all  my  people,  poor  as  well  as 
rich,  educated,  and  able  to  read  all 
books  like  myself."  Monam  on  Diaoul, 
but  Eildaire  and  this  country  have 
very  different  bishops  if  that's  the  case, 
for  here  our  children  can  hardly  get 
a  book  for  love  or  money,  but  some 
musty  Catechisms  and  Saint's  Aves, 
and  the  like,  and  when  we  borrows  any- 
thing better — whack — the  priest  whips 
it  away  from  um,  for  fear  they  would 
mount. upon  it  like  a  witch's  broom 
and  ride  post  to  the  devil.     To  be 


rare,  if  reading  would  eany  va  tlMR^ 
the  rcT.  fathers  are  very  I3|^t ;  Int 
then  sure  it  would  be  better  to  foriiid 
leaminff  to  read«  than  to  read  afWf 
having  learned,  which  ia  juat  like  say* 
ing  to  a  child.  My  dear  take  a  walk  la 
get  you  an  appetite,  and  when  he 
comes  back,  to  give  him  nothing  to 
eat  Some  diink  Dr  Doyle  waa  quizi- 
ing  his  examiners,  but  as  that  is  a 
word  I  am  not  up  to,  I  leave  it  toyoor 
better  judgment — I  believe  it  ia  some- 
thing like  what  we  common  people 
call  humbugging. 

I  told  you  times  were  mending  with 
us,  and  trade  growing  brisk,  and 
money  growing  plenty,  but  atill  ve 
are  not  growing  very  rich,  fbr  want, 
as  everybody  says,  of  C  a  pi  t  o  l.  This 
is  the  word  now  in  all  mouths. 
Wherever  I  went,  and  I  goea  to  all 
the  speech-making  placea,  I  could 
hear  of  nothing  but  Capitol.  We 
have  a  great  many  people  here  whose 
trade  seems  to  be  making  apeeches, 
though  as  yet  they  are  not  much  the 
richer  fen*  it.  There  are  attomies 
without  clients,  mercbanta  without 
inpney,shopkeepers  without  customers, 
and  doctors  without  patients — ^'twould 
do  your  heart  good  to  hear  the  fine 
speeches  all  of  them  are  every  day 
making  about  the  good  of  the  Nation 
andCAFiTOL.  Sometimes  a  richer  man, 
Jerry Alchone,wou]d slip  in  aroongum, 
not  Dccause  he  much  likes  su<^  com- 

fany,  but  because  he  likes  to  be  ma- 
ing  speeches — he  is  training  for  a 
parliment-man,  they  say.  I  hope  it 
will  thrive  better  with  him  than  it 
did  before  —  some  credit  he  got, 
to  be  sure,  but  faith  he  paid  dear 
enough  for  it.  Well,  Mr  N.,  I  was^ 
as  you  may  guess,  mighty  desirous  to 
know  what  diis  same  Capitol,  was  ; 
but,  says  I,  I  wont  show  my  igno- 
rance by  asking  publicly.  So  I  went  to 
my  cousin,  Jerry  Birch,  the  School- 
master, a  learned  man,  you  know — 
"Jerry,"  says  I  carelessly,  "  you're  the 
bay  that  knows  everything  about  the 
Capitol." — "Faith  andtruefor  you," 
says  Jerry,  "  for  it  has  made  a  part  of 
my  studyhere  in  school  these  five-and- 
twenty  years  past — Oh  it  was  a  grand 
thing,  the  very  bulwark  of  the  great 
city  of  Rome  in  its  best  days — It  waa 
saved  once  by  the  cackling  of  geese." 
Humph,  thought  I,  this  will  be  but  a 
wildgoose-chase  to  me,  I'm  afraid — so 
I  looked  knowing,  and  said  nothing 
but  wished  him  good  morning,  wonder- 
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ing  what  the  devil  gecK  had  to  do  with  um,  ooly  for  a  little  bill  of  Afleen  ibil- 
tbedtjofRoine,uiditiCAFiToi,wid  liogH.  Now  then,  thought  I,  I  b»< 
whether  the  Pope  had  any  hand  in  it.  EiUH  to  imderatand  what  thoae  great  , 
But  1  was  not  long  of  finding  out  the  mends  to  Irdand,  ahov e  mentioned, 
McreL  I  waa  carrying  home  a  pair  would  be  at,  and  'cnte  fellowa  ih^ 
of  iboea  to  a  very  good  gentleman,  a  are.  There'a  two  ways  of  getting  a  ca- 
customer  of  mine,  and,  jnat  at  1  got  pital;oneii,  iheilow and aure method 
in,  I  heard  hira  tay  to  a  gentleman  of  makins  it  theiDKlves,  aa  the  Saai- 
that  waa  goine  out,  how  very  much  nohs  maiie  it — that  would  nerer  an* 
richer  Bn^andwu  than  tbii  country,  iwer  the  present  purpooe;  ^e  other 
"  Piay,  sir,"  saja  I,  "  will  you  let  me  ii,  by  penuading  thoK  that  have  mo. 
aiL  you  why  this  country  la  so  much  ney  to  Bpare,  to  lend  to  tlioae  that  hwn 
iworer  than  Enzland  ?" — "  There  are  none,  and  then  the  buainesa  is  done  at 
many  reasons,  says  he:  "  One  is,  once.  This  is  what  my  nei^bour,  the 
that  she  wants  CAriTOL." — "  I  won-  French  master,  calls  doing  things  bj 
derat  that,sir,"saysl,"  for  lamsure  a  cow  de  mang;  and  a  good  imlcl^ 
■he  does  not  want  geese." — "  Geese !"  cow  she  is,  devil  a  doubt  of  it,  if  one 
•ays  he,  laughing,  "  what  have  they  could  catch  her.  Well,  some  little 
to  do  with  it,  Paddy  ?" — "  Why,  was  time  agone,  there  was  a  knowiug  bit  of 
it  not  they  that  saved  the  Cafitdl  of  an  English  snalpeen,  Cropeai,  I  think 
Home?" — "  The  Roman  ^eete,"  says  they  colled  nim,  a  famous  hand  at 
the  gentleman,  "  did  indeed  good  ser-  managing  other  people's  capitals ;  ao 
vice,  but  we  have  some  cackli'rs  more  he  and  the  others  put  their  wise  nod- 
likely  to  hurt  than  BerreouTCAriTOL."  dies  t<^ther,  promising  as  how  ihey'd 
''  Why  then,  pray,  sir,"  aays  I,  raise  a  million  or  two  of  money  for 
'''"''"  "'  -  "  --  ((ig  good  of  old  Ireland,  without  any 
.  trouble  at  all  at  all.  Then  they  call- 
honest  Paddy,"  says  the  good  gentle-  ed  public  meetings,  and  there  they 
man,  "  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  tha^  maue  fine  speeches,  aud  they  coaxed 
plenty  of  money.  A  country  that  has  many  of  the  country  squirea,  who 
quiet,  honest,  sober,  well-educated,  know  more  of  fishing  for  trouta  than 
and  industrioui  inbabitanta,  in  time  fiahing  for  capitals,  to  join  um ;  for 
becomes  rich,  and  has  money  to  spare :  they  said.  Support  us  in  getting  the 
this  is  called  her  capital.  A  country,  cash,  and  sure  the  profit  will  be  your 
whose  inhabitants  are  ignorant,  tur-  own ;  'twill  go  among  your  tenant!, 
bulent,  and  idle,  must  necessarily  be  and  raise  your  rents,  and  every  river 
poar;and,untilhercharaeterchanReB,  that  runs  through  your  lands  will  he 
will  continue  so."  I  wished  his  do-  full  of  cotton-mills.  We'll  buy  sbip^ 
nour  a  good  morning,  and  went  home,  and  open  a  trade  with  the  East  Indies, 
very  proud  of  being  made  a  wiser  and  you'U  all  be  as  rich  aa  nabobs, 
man.  whoever  thev  sje.  Ah !  but  lan 
Well,  sir,  this  Kt  me  upon  think-  somebody,  wnat  will  the  East  IntUa 
ing,  for  the  more  knowing  a  boily  Company  say  to  this?  "  Oh !  damn 
grows,  the  more  he  sets  his  wit  to  the  East  India  Company,"  says  Crop- 
work^andthat'sonereasonwhy learn-  ear.  "Damn  th%  East  India  Com- 
ing  is  BO  ueeful :  So  then,  says  1,  capi-  pany,"  says  Merchant  Peunyleaa. 
tafia  money,  and  they  that  ha,ve  mo-  "  Damn  the  East  India  Company," 
ney  may  do  greatthings,  if  they  know  says  Dr  Slop  of  Cork.  "  Damn  the 
how  to  moke  a  proper  use  of  it  Devil  East  India  Company,"  says  Ur  Bel> 
a  doubt  about  that  part  of  the  story,  more  from  Clonakilty.  So  the  Eaat 
But  how  to  come  about  all  this  here  India  Company  was  damned,  to  all  in- 
in  Ireland — ay,  that's  the  rub;  for  tents  and  purposes,  to  the  great  de- 
if  we  wait  till  the  people  are  all  book-  light  of  the  whole  meeting,  and  tJl 
Ieamed,sndsober,  and  industrious,  and  went  on  as  smooth  as  you  please.  Thia 
aavinglike  the  Sasinohs,  by  my  soul,  I  Dr  Belmore  is  rather  a  new  comer, 
believe,  well  he  obliged  to  wait  a  long  you  must  know — not  a  Pa4dy,  but  a 
time.  I  don't  see  the  best  among  us,  creot  friend  to  the  cause,  heing  aa 
lords,  snd  squires,  and  merchants,  and  how  he  keept  a  great  many  jennies 
^,  much  given  to  saving — moat  of  spiunilig,  and  is  so  fond  of  um,  thej 
um  ipendt  money  aa  fast,  ay,  and  ai&  him  Dr  Jenny  in  Clonakilty.  H« 
faster  than  it  cornea.  I'm  fare  I  wore  waa,  it  seems,  a  nireeon  in  Portugal. 
cat  a  pail  of  ■bon  ipoing  to  one  of  and  iavid  to  be  •utd.twsd.  *}.  i:ai» 
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tiDg  off  legs  and  arms ;  but  as  such 
Hnibs  can't  well  be  spared  here^  he 
wisely  thinks  it  is  his  duty  to  increase 
rather  than  lessen  the  number.  One 
good  thing  he  learned  there  at  any 
nttc^  and  that  was^  to  set  a  proper 
value  on  the  Catholic  faith^  which 
flourishes  there,  by  all  accounts^  most 
delightfully.  Devil  a  one  dare  say 
his  iife'»  his  own^  for  fear  of  the  In« 
qnisition  ;  no  wonder,  thcn^  he's  such 
a  fHend  to  mancipation. 

Well,  sir,  the  question  now  was, 
how  to  get  this  milHon  or  two ;  and 
all  agre^  that  it  must  be  by  an  Impu« 
TATi ON  to  Lord  Liverpool.  He  holds 
the  purse  of  England,  it  seems ;  and 
he  was  to  be  told  that  the  raoncT  was 
wanting  here,  and  that  they  could  not 
do  without  it,  and  that  they'd  doctor 
it  for  him ;  and,  moreover,  that  they'd 
pay  one  per  cent,  I  think  they  call  it. 


Then,  who  was  to  head  the  Impcta- 
TiON  ?  '*  I'm  your  man  for  that,*  sqrs 
Ih  Belm<H«.  "  I'm  an  Englkinnan, 
and  understands  the  lingo;  beddo, 
Lord  LiTerpool  must  liave  heari  of 
me  when  I  was  physicking  tlie  troc^ 
in  Portugal,  and  keeping  ao  many 
jennies  spinning  in  Clon^dlty;  anSi 
if  that  won't  do,  I  don't  know  wliat 
will."  So  what  would  you  have  of  it  ? 
To  London  they  went^  and  ftom  Loo- 
don  they  came  back ;  but>  howerer,  it 
happened,  they  left  the  nooney  bahind. 
Fm  afraid,  Mr  N.,  this  is  not,  after 
all,  the  best  way  of  raidnf^  a  capital 
fbr  Ireland.  I'd  be  glad  to  have  your 
opinion  of  it.  Jack  Boyle,  he's  one 
of  our  Cork  wags,  says,  **  There'i 
no  catching  old  birda  with  chaff."  1 
rests  your  obedient  servant, 

Paddy  Pumps. 


ENGLISH  AND  IRISH  LAND-LETTING. 


We  once  more  return  to  the  affairs 
of  Ireland,  although  we  shrewdly  sus- 
pect that  our  readers  are  heartily  wea- 
Sjr  of  them.  We  shall,  however,  con- 
ne  ourselves  chiefly  to  one  topic — 
that  of  Land-letting.  We  take  up 
this,  at  the  hazard  of  encountering  the 
nausea  of  the  public,  because  of  its 
vast  importance,  because  many  very 
erroneous  opinions  are  promulgated 
respecting  it,  and  because  we  do  not 
hear  that  any  effectual  remedy  is  pre- 
paring for  its  evils. 

A  creat  deal  has  been  said  by  many 
—-and  by  ourselves  as  well  as  others — 
against  the  absentee  landlords  of  Ire- 
hind.  Althoup'h  we  have  shown  these 
landlords  but  little  mercy,  we  certain- 
ly agree  in  very  little  that  is  said  against 
tiiem  by  their  other  assailants.  Others 
think  that  they  impoverish  Ireland 
by  spending'  their  incomes  out  of  it ; 
we  think  that  they  impoverish  it  in 
a  totally  different  manner.  Others 
think  that  if  they  dwelt  on  their  es- 
tates they  would  consume  the  produce 
of  their  poor  neighbours;  we  think 
they  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Others  call  upon  them  to  expend  nearly 
the  whole  of  their  money  and  time  in 
their  native  country  ;  we  call  upon 
them  to  do  things  perfectly  different ; 
we  ask  them  to  spend  only  a  verj-  in- 
considerable portion  of  both  on  their 
estates,  provided  always  that  they  spend 
the  rpmainder  in  England,  TVicwi  A\t- 


ferences  of  opinion  lead  us  to  imagine 
that  we  shall  do  some  service  to  vari- 
ous newspaper-editora  and  reviewers, 
and  to  the  "  reading  public"  of  towns 
and  cities,  by  giving  some  infarmation 
touching  the  landlords  of  England. 

The  mass  of  these  landlorda  are  ab- 
sentees from  their  estates  the  greater 
part  of  the  year ;  very  many  have  es- 
tates in  vanous  parts  which  they  per^ 
haps  do  not  visit  once  in  two  years ;  Uiey 
consume  literally  none  of  the  produce 
of  the  peasantry  ;  they  spend  only  the 
most  contemptible  portion  of  theu"  in- 
comes in  the  country.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  English  villages  never  have 
a  resident  landlord,  many  have  not 
even  a  resident  clergyman,  and  the 
most  exalted  inhabitant  is  only  a  re- 
spectable farmer. 

An  English  landlord,  one  of  those 
whose  tenantry,  great  and  small,  are 
in  the  first  condition  in  rcnaid  to  mo^ 
perity,  order,  and  happineas,  is  de- 
tained in  London  by  parliainentary 
duties,  or  pleasure,  perhapa,    aeven 
months  in  tne  year.    A  portion  of  the 
remaining  five  he  perhaps  spends  at  a 
watering-place,  or  devotes  to  the  vi- 
siting of  friends.  Hespcnds  two,  three, 
or  four  months  in  the  year  on  his  es- 
tate.    While  there  he  grows  his  own 
com  and  vegetables,  keeps  his  own 
cows,  rears  his  own  poultry,  and  docs 
not  perhaps  expend  a  penny  in  baying 
\>\e  ^xvai\xx«i  c>^  \V  ^«ssantry.    He  of- 
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un  kills  his  own  beef  and  mutton,  uid  meat,  and  nruit  is  not  known.  Tbo 
1^  this  ntbcri[(jure«tlianbenefiuthe  landlord's  serTsnts  mix  with  the  ril- 
trtdeof  the  village  buteher.  The  best  lagen,  diktcbi  them  an  whtt  they  sn 
of  bii  groeeriet,  %c.  he  perhapi  geta  andbeuinLondon,  BhowoffthemaB- 
from  London,  and  the  remainderfrom  neraand  habits  of  the  great,  and  do 
some  neighbouring  market- town ;  the  nauch  for  good  manDcrs  and  dviliM- 
nllagegrocncannotmeetbiidemands  tion.  HiilaboureraarenecesnrilTnien 
.in  point  of  qualitfilherefoTc  he  cannot  of  extremely  good  eonduet,  and  thej 
have  him  for  a  customer.  Hi*  clotbes  do  much  towards  [m)ducing  good  coo- 
are  got  chiefly  from  London,  or  some  duct  in  the  other  labourere,  by  example 
hrgetown  j  utercfore  the  village  tailor  and  frientlahip.  Neatly  every  botue- 
and  shoemakier  tonch  but  little  of  his  holder,  labourer  as  well  as  former,  {■ 
money.  The  females  of  his  family  can  his  tenant ;  there  it  no  middle-man  ; 
find  nothing  in  the  ihop  of  the  village  the  steward  is  not  paid  by  a  per-cent- 
draper  and  merter  to  suit  them,  there-  age ;  he  has  a  yearly  salary,  and  haa 
fore  they  will  not  enter  it.  Hi*  very  no  more  interest  in  high  rents  than 
domestics  have  too  much  taste  in  dreta,  low  ones;  he  is  but  a  servant,  and 
to  think  of  looking  for  gannenta  among  the  landlord  when  he  appear*  ia  the 
the  village  vulgar.  He  brews  his  own  man  of  influence.  Every  cottage,  as 
beer,  and  gets  his  wine,  &c.,  chiefly  well  as  farm,  would  pernape  bear  a 
from  the  metropolis.  heavy  advance  of  rent ;  woold  let  for 

The  money  that  this  landlord  ex-  far  more  if  let  bv  compe^tjon.     llie 

peuda  in  the  village  amounls  chiefly  influence  of  the  landlord  is  of  course 

to  this.  He  regularly  employs  a  num-  boundless ;  he  hat  only  to  speak  to  be 

ber  of  labourers  on  his  gronnils  ;  in  obeyed.    Character  cannot  be  hid  in 

aeaions  when  work  is  scarce,  he  gives  small  places,  as  in  large  ones.     The 

temporary  employment  to  such  of  the  conduct  of  a  villager  is  constantly  un- 

other  village  labourers  as  cannot  [ffo-  der  the  eye  of  his  neighbours,  and  if 

cure  it  elsewhere  ;  he  pays  the  school-  itbebad,  the  landlord  is  speedily  made 

master  for  the  tuidonofa  certain  num-  acquainted  with  it.     The  offender  ia 

ber  of  poor  children  ;  he  makes  a  plen-  admonished, sndifhenillnotreform, 

tiful  distribution  of  broken  victuals  to  he  is  ditcharged,  tnd  in  effect  expelled 

the  poorer  families  ;  he  gives  every  the  village. 

winter  a  certain  portion  of  beef,  coala,  One  invaluable  beneflt  of  the  reai- 

and  warm   clothing  to  the  poor :  in  dence  is  this.     It  brings  the  Inndlord 

times  of  scarcity  he  supplies  the  food  into  the  midst  of  hi*  tenants ;  if  they 

that  the  labourers'  fanailies  could  not  be  distressed,  barbarous,  and  immo- 

Otherwise  obtain.     The  whole  of  this  ral,  he  sees  it  with  his  own  eves ;  the 

ia  covered  by  a  comparatively  trifling  connexion  between  them  and  himtelf 

sam,  and  the  bulk  of  his  income  goes  forces   itself  on  his  attention  ;  he  la 

to  the  metropolis  to  be  expended.  made  acquainted  with  his  power  and 

The  benefits  of  this  expenditure  are  obligations  ;  he  cannot  escape  the  con- 

conflued  to  (he  village  in  which  the  vtction  that  be  is  the  great  cause  of 

landlord  resides ;  to  one  village  that  the  distress,  barbarism,  and  imraora- 

has  such  a  landlord,  there  are  Ave  or  lity.    He  feels  that  he  has  the  bread 

atx  in  which  no  landlord  ever  dwells,  of  those  who  surround  him   in  hit 

It  will  of  course  be  aeen,  that  to  hands,  and  that  their  distress  and  bad 
place  the  Irish  village  on  a  level  with  mwals  are  infamy  to  himself.  He 
the  English  one,  it  is  not  neeeswTT  leamt  to  aympathiae  with  them,  and 
for  the  Irish  landlord  to  spend  more  to  rtvard  them  as  meif  in  whose  wel- 
than  a  small  portion  of  his  time,  and  fare  he  has  a  deep  interest.  The  pride 
a  very  contemptible  pwtion  of  his  in-  which  in  London  teaches  him  to  em- 
come,  on  his  estate.  Now,  while  we  bellish  his  residence,  now  teaches  him 
would  compel  him,  if  we  were  able,  to  to  embellish  his  lands.  Splendour  be 
do  everything  whatever  that  the  Eng-  must  have,  and  he  can  have  no  eplen- 
li*h  landlord  does,  wc  do  not  ask  him  donr  here  befitting  his  rank,  without 
to  do  a  single  thing  beyond  it.  highly  cultivated  larms,  a  respectable 

Th^  benefits  of  this  comparatively  yeomanry,  and  moral,  orderly,  well- 
short  rendence  and  trifling  expendi-  fed  labourers.  The  reverse  ia  to  him 
ture  are  exceedingly  great.  In  the  vil-  disgrsce  and  d^rsdation.  The  land- 
lage,  industry  never  lacks  employ-  lord  who  eonstanllj  lim  at  >  great 
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difltanoe  from  his  tenants,  who  never 
fleet  their  condition,  who  cannot  hear 
their  complaints,  whose  means  of  com- 
mtmication  with,  and  influence  over, 
them,  are  cut  off  hy  a  third  party,  and 
whose  personal  importance  and  better 
fiselinss  and  prejudices  are  not  con- 
nected with  their  welfare,  can  scarcely 
be  ex|^ected  to  take  anv  interest  in 
their  curcumstances  and  cnaracter ;  but 
be  who  spends  a  part  of  every  year 
among  them,  cannot  avoid  taking  a 
very  deep  interest  in  both. 

The  landlord,  in  frequently  com- 
municating with  the  better  part  of  his 
tenants,  guides  their  opinions  and 
fedings ;  ne  imparts  to  them  much 
valuable  information  on  public  and 
social  topics,  which  they  in  turn  im- 
part to  the  inferior  ones.  He  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  smaller  gentry  of 
the  neighbourhood,  whose  incomes 
perhaps  confine  them  constantly  to  it ; 
ne  corrects  their  prejudices,  and  gives 
them  conduct.  He  is  to  a  very  great 
extent  the  guide  of  society. 

Although  the  benefits  of  his  expen- 
diture are  confined  to  the  village  in 
which  he  resides,  the  benefits  of  his 
residence  in  other  respects  flow  to 
the  villages  which  have  no  resident 
landlord.  The  morals  and  intelligence, 
the  good  regulations  and  conduct,  that 
emanate  from  him,  spread  through  the 
country.    He  is  a  magistrate,  and  his 
influence  with  his  less  rich  associate- 
magistrates,  who  are  confined  to  the 
country  throughout  the  year,  is  of 
great  importance  in  keeping  their  prin- 
ciples and  feelings  in  tlie  proper  place. 
We  should  be  grievously  afflicted 
to  see  the  great  English  landholder 
dwell  constantly  on  his  estate,  even 
though  he  might  expend  his  whole  in- 
come around  him.    We  wish  to  see 
bim  in  Parliament,  acquiring  in  that 
great  school  a  knowledge  of  ihe  inte- 
rests of  his  country.    We  wish  to  see 
his  high  feelinss,  and  principles,  and 
deep  stake  in  the  public  weal,  opposed 
in  tbe  legislature  to  the  fanaticism  and 
cupidity  of  party-adventurers.    We 
wish  to  see  him  mix  with  the  body  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  to  imbibe  the 
noble  sentiments  that  govern  it.    We 
wish  to  sec  the  individual  who  takes 
so  distinguislied  apart  in  the  guidance 
of  country  society,  spend  a  consider- 


able part  of  the  year  in  the  metropo- 
lis, in  order  that  he  may  enter  macfa 
into  the  best  company,  nave  aeosss  to 
the  best  sources  of  intelligence,  and 
become  well  acquainted  with  die 
world. 

We  should  be  stiU  more  afflidcd 
to  see  the  Irish  landholder  dwell  con- 
stantly on  his  estate.  We  wish  to  see 
the  people  of  Britain  and  Ireland  made 
one,  and  statutes  alone  will  never 
make  them  so.  We  wish  to  wee  Bri- 
tish principles,  feelings,  and  habits, 
established  in  Ireland  ;  we  wish  to  see 
the  Irishman's  heart  changed  into  a 
British  one ;  we  wish  to  see  the  Irtdi 
agriculturists  placed  under  that  system 
which  prevails  in  Britain.  We  there- 
fore wish  to  see  the  Irish  landlords 
spend  a  considerable  part  of  the  year  in 
London,  in  order  that  they  may  mingle 
largely  with,  and  catch  the  smrit  and 
habits  of,  the  British  ones,  tnat  they 
may  become  Englishmen  in  everything 
but  birth,  and  that  they  may  obtain 
the  qualifications  for  establishing  that 
in  Ireland  which  we  wish  to  see  there, 
and  which  must  be  chiefly  established 
by  themselves.  If  they  spend  such  a 
portion  of  the  year  in  London,  thev 
must  of  necessity  spend  in  it  the  bulk 
of  their  incomes. 

It  is,  however,  of  the  first  import- 
ance, of  the  first  national  importance, 
that  the  landlords  of  both  countries 
should  dwell  a  part  of  the  year  amidst 
their  tenants. 

We  will  now  speak  of  the  diffvrent 
systems  of  Land-letting,  which  pre- 
vail in  the  two  countries,  and  of  the 
diflerences  in  the  construction  and 
condition  of  village  society  which  these 
create. 

In  some  of  the  best-regulated  coun- 
ties of  England,  a  village*  contains 
from  six  to  ten  farms,  which  compre- 
hend from  200  to  400  acres  each^ — 
There  may  be,  perhaps,  one  that  con- 
tains 600  or  1000  acres,  but  the  gene- 
rality comprise  about  300  acres.  If  ibe 
land  be  rich,  the  fiirms  are  smaller—- 
if  it  be  poor,  they  are  larger.  In  this 
village,  there  are  perhaps  two  indivi- 
duals who  occupy  only  one  hundred 
acres  each,  and  two  more  who  occupy 
only  fifty.  There  are,  perhaps,  from 
three  to  six  persons  who  own  and  oc- 
cupy small  freeholds  of  from  three  to 


*  We  speak  here  of  villages,  tbe  land  of  which  is  chiefly  under  the  plough  ;  gra- 
iing  fiurms  are  smaller. 
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etch.  ThU  corapre-  From  ihr  toulimce  af  F.  Shekhihie, 
Ea^.,  one  of  the  Kinff't  Cmmitlap^ 
pointed  to  adminiilrr  the  Inrurrtclunt 
Act  in  Iht  tflKn/y  of  Limerick. 
"  The  population  of  tlia  puts  of  tha 
country  where  insurrrcUon*  were  moit 
'itremelf  denae.    Tba  pro^ 


benilB  the  whole  land  of  the  villace, 
exenit  email  nnlena  attached  to  the 
dwellinfca  of  the  labourers.  Thia  di- 
viaion  of  the  land  eudurea  from  gene- 
lation  to  generation ;  it  ia  scarcely  ever 
,  altered ;  no  new  farms  are  created,  and 
the  old  ones  are  icarcel;  ever  augment-  i»rt/  i«  greatly  luWivtded,  and  the 
ed  or  diminiahed  in  extent  We  be-  dicion  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  pcopla 
lievB  the  fannera  would  be  the  flrat  to  ""  more  miserable  than  I  can  describe  It 
protest  against  iubdiYiEion,eTen  though  Tl"  8"*'  increase  of  people,  with  otbv 
It  might  be •  '~  *'■-  '-"  -"■    '    — "■  ~*'' 


tbeir  own  children.  They  know,  that, 
however  moderate  rent*  maj  be,  a  man 
must  occiipvatleuttwolinndred  acres 
of  reaaonably  good  land  to  be  enabled 
to  live  comfortibljr,  and  to  save  a  little 


t  for  the  benefit  of     >«n»es  which  I  shall  advert  tt 


ticularly,  had  raised  the  rent*  of  land  In 
that  part  to  a  def^e  that  WM  perfectly 
exorbitant  Land  in  that  country,  whlcft 
is  totally  destitute  of  manufaetum,  ap. 
. ro  have  become  (iflm      - 


woiiey.  While,  therefore,  the  Englirfi     the  expression)  a  neceMary  of  life.    Tba 
fkrm/r  wishes  one  of  his  »>ns  to  mcu-     '*'""""'  "'"''=  "'  "ve1>hood  specuWe* 
py  his  farm  after  him,  he  never  dreams 
of  its  being  divided  betwei^n  two  of 
them.     The  population  of  the  village 


land ;  of  ci 
pulution  re, 


speculated 
t  country,  ji  the  fating  of 
rse,  in  proportion  as  the  po- 
tiplicd,  the  demand  for  land 
id  that  combined  with  tbe 


consi.tschieflyofthefarnicrsand their     «t„™gH„,  price,  of  all  specie,  of  agri- 
bmi  iH.    the   achoolmaater.   bntchrr.      _.,.„_? Z__  .._j  _  .__r...  ,.       ~ 


ftmilica,  the  schoolnuster,  batcher, 
innkeeper,  grocer,  tailor,  ahoemaker, 
carpenter,  blacksmith,  and  their  fa- 


laiUes,  and  aa  many  Ubourera  aa  the     was  also  produced  by  speculations  of  a 

farmers,  in  pretty  ^ood  times,  can  em-        -'■-■ -   -- 

ploy,  and  their  fimulies.  No  new  farm 
IB  ever  formed,  an  ailditional  cottage 
is  acaioely  ever  built,  an  additional 
family  scarcely  ever  comes,  and  the 
popuuUon-retums  show  that  the  po-     sistence. 


cultural  produce,  had  raised  land  to  aprioe 

beyond  anything  which  we  can  call  it* 

trin sic  value.     The  subdivision  of  land 


il  kind  i  the  consequence  of  this 
was,  that  land  appeared  to  me  to  stand, 
generttlyspeaking.atBrent  which  it  wi« 
impossible  for  the  tenant  ut  any  time  to 
ving  the  means  of  decent  sub. 


puladon  of  this  village  rarely  varies  in 
number. 

In  regard  to  rents,  there  arc,  as  we 
have  already  said,  no  middle-men; 
there  are  no  agents  empowerc<l  to  de- 
mand any  rent  they  please,  and  incited 
to  exact  the  highest  by  being  paid  by 

a  pcr-wntage.  The  rent  is,  in  the  first     P"^ '"  producing  potatoes, 
instance,  fixed,  not  by  competition,     """  '"^  *"» ""'«  support 
hut  by  the  generalrate  of  rents,  which     *'''')'  '"formed,  that  in  general  tl.e  lower 
U  commonly  moderate,  and  which,  on     ""'"'■  ''"''  ""'  """'     ^'°  '"^  "  "' 


Is  the  peasant  nn  occupier  of  land  in 

"  Generally,  I  believe,  he  is,  and  to  a 
veiy  small  amount.  The  whole  of  bb 
tenement  is generallyintilli^;  the  great- 
er part  of  it  is  occupied  in  the  growing 
of  crain  of  some  kind  ;  part  of  it  is  oecy- 


the  estates  of  great  landholders, 
tremely  moderate.  The  new  tenant  of 
one  of  these  landboldera  is  placed  on 
an  equality  with  the  old  ones,  although 
his  nun  would  perhaps  fetch  doublt 


coune,  sold  ;  the  peasant  generally  has  a 
pig  or  twoi  and  a  few  fowl*.  The  rent  b 
paid  by  the  grain,  the  price  of  the  f\tb 
and  the  eggs  and  fowls  which  art  tesrvd 
about  the  bouse ;  and  I  believe,  generally 


womu  pernap.  leicn  aouoie  ^^.       jj,^^  ^^^ 

toe  rent,  if  let  by  competition.     The  ^„„  ^f  i,„ad  from  the  beginning  to  tha 

rent  thus  fixed  i.  rarelyrswed,  except  p„j  ^f^,,^  ^hey  scarcelye'erban 

from  a  great  and  continued  rise  in  the  „„j  (^jding  except  straw ;  and  i 


marketa,  and  then  the  advance  is  small 
compared  with  that  of  produce.  This 
applies  principally  to  the  estates  of  the 
great  apd  middling  landholders ;  there 
arc  many  single  farms,  which  are  let 
at  Hack-rent. 

We  give  the  following  description 
of  I.and-letting  in  Ireland,  from  the 
evidence  lately  given  before   Tarlia- 


appeais 

the  bniiiy  are  huddled  together 
without  any  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  and 
often  with   narcely  anything  to  cover 

*'  How  do  they  cnltivate  land  ? 

■*  They  cultivate  the  land  by  the  mem- 
ben  of  the  tanily,  who  are  quite  anffieieat 
to  cultivate  it  in  the  way  In  which  they 
are  accustomed  to  cultivate  it.  As  to 
implements  of  huabaniri,  tha.  «Buwi<*v 
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of  theie  small  tenements  in  general  Imve 
none ;  the  plough  and  harrow  are  usually 
borrowed  for  the  occasion. 

"  Is  it  your  opinion,  or  is  it  not,  that 
the  rents,  at  present  reserved  in  that  part 
of  the  countiy  (Limerick,)  are  exorbitant 
rents? 

*'  I  believe  the  rents  are  a  great  deal 
too  high,  and  such  as  the  vast  population 
upon  it  cannot  afford  to  pay,  and  subsist 
themselves  in  decency  and  comfort. 

**  Will  you  state  whetlier  it  has  come 
to  your  knowledge  that  the  practice,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  is  for  absentee  landlords, 
in  directing  tlieir  agents  to  collect  money, 
for  tlie  agents  to  be  paid  at  a  per-cen- 
tage  upon  the  collection  ? 

**  I  believe  tlut  the  agents  are  gene- 
rally paid  by  a  per-centage. 

**  Then  it  becomes  tlie  interest  of  the 
agent  to  collect  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  tenantry  ? 

*'  So  it  would  appear. 

'*  The  system  of  middle-men  is  not  much 
more  prevalent  upon  absentees*  estates 
than  upon  those  of  residents  ? 

**  I  believe  it  is. 

«  Do  you  conceive  that  the  rent  of  the 
occupying  peasant  is  much  diminished  by 
holding  directly  from  the  principal  pro- 
prietor, instead  of  from  tiie  middle-man  ? 

« I  should  think  it  is.** 

Fr^m  the  evidence  of  Maxwell  Blcuik" 
er.  Esq,,  King's  Counsel  in  Ireland, 

'*  Generally  speaking,  l>efore  the  evic- 
tion of  the  interests  of  the  mkkile-men, 
Jiow  many  middle-men  generally  inter- 
vened between  you  and  tlie  actual  occu- 
piers of  tlie  soil  in  any  particular  place  ? 

"  I  do  not  think  I  could  state  that  com- 
pletely. 

*'  Was  it  frequently  the  case  that  there 
were  three  or  four  ? 

«*  Yes. 

"  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  ge- 
neral idea  of  the  ratio  of  rents  you  tiave 
observed  in  these  instances,  as  compared 
with  those  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
payingto  the  middle-men,  before  you  ejec- 
ted those  middle-men  ? 

**  They  paid  considerable  profit  to  the 
middle-inen  ;  for  instance,  if  the  middle- 
■Mm  paid  me  Ij,500  a. year,  he  expected 
to  get  between  L.700  and  L.800  a-year 
from  his  tenants.  When  I  ejected  the 
■Dtddle-man  who  paid  me  L.^00  a-year,  I 
took  at  first  the  L.500,  and  afterwards 
they  complained  it  was  too  much  ;  and 
not  being  a  judge  myself,  nor  living  in 
the  country,  I  consulted  gentlemen  there 
as  to  what  the  value  was,  and  I  then  re- 
duced it  probably  to  L.400^  so  that  I  got 
iea  fitnD  the  occnpying  teninto  ihaa  the 


middle-men  before  had  been  able  te  pf 
me  during  the  Y\'ar  time. 

"  Were  the  middle-men  wbopiU  joa 
the  rent  generally  actuallj  resident  io  the 
country  ? 

**  I  believe  some  were*  and  some  were 
not ;  I  do  not  know  whicb  would  ktm 
the  noajority. 

^  Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  mid- 
dle-man, who  was  the  lowest  in  thescriei, 
and  in  immediate  communication  with 
the  tenant,  exacted  from  tbem  the  ut- 
most possible  shilling  that  he  could  ? 

**  I  have  no  doubt  about  it. 

"  Supposing  you  allowed  the  middle- 
man to  run  into  arrear  three  or  four  yenSf 
might  it  not  so  happen,  that  he  had  jn- 
viously  distrained  on  the  person  on  whoa 
you  actually  distrained  ? 

••  It  often  did. 

«  So  that  where  there  were  three  ia- 
tervening  tenants,  the  imnnediate  occa- 
pier  miglit  have  had  four  diatressea? 

"  He  might. 

"It  would  be  very  aatisAMStory  for  the 
information  of  those  who  ane  uoacqaaial- 
ed  with  the  circumstancea  of  Ireland,  if 
you  would  state  tl>e  manner  in  which  the 
number  of  tenants  becomes  mvltipliei, 
and  the  land  subdivided,  without  the  peh 
mission  of  the  proprietor  of  tlie  aoiL 

*'  Whenever  a  tenant  gets  a  ftras,  if 
he  has  a  family,  as  he  generally  has.  the 
fiirm  is  subdivided  amongat  hia  cbiidreo; 
generally  the  sons  get  a  shares  and  often 
daughters,  when  they  get  husbanda,  get 
a  portion  of  the  land ;  and,  in  like  man- 
ner, it  goes  on,  those  sons'  sons  come 
and  require  provision,  and  it  ia  subdivi- 
ded again  amongst  them.** 

Major  G.  Warburton  states  ia  his 
evidence^  that  in  the  county  of  Clai^ 
the  peasantry,  the  actual  cultivatan^ 
occupy  on  the  average  from  one  to  two 
acres ;  he  represents  them  to  be  in  the 
lowest  state  of  wretchedness. 

A  more  horrible  system  than  tliif, 
whether  we  look  at  the  occniner,  the 
landlord,  the  government,  or  ne  coon- 
try,  couM  not  be  imaging.  It  m  cx« 
traordinary  that  such  a  mode  of  lei- 
ting  should  have  got  allied  with  sodi 
a  mode  of  subdividing,  to  scourge  the 
same  people.  Either  would  alone  hate 
been  a  si^dent  plague. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  some  of  the 

auestions  were  meant  to  elicit  ftoni 
[lose  who  gave  evidence  a  defence  of 
the  middle-men.  Certain  of  the  poli- 
tical economists  have  long  been  the 
champions  of  these  middle-men,  and 
have  called  all  that  liasbeen  said  against 
them  idle  prejudice.     Th(^se  perMBS 
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ntiiin  their  opinion!  in  the  fsce  of  this  nffldeney  of  bread.    He  must  have 

erldence.andorcoiiMe thcmiddle-men  u  much  as  nUl  employ  him,  and 

hsTe  ehampiona  still.  Politicftl  econo-  enable  him  to  keep  a  couple  of  hones 

m;  is  an  odd  iciencc.  to  draw  his  plougti :  he  must  have  at 

Bnrke  said  moat  tml^  of  furming —  least  forty  or  fifty  acres.  If  a  man  buy 
"  The  trade  is  a  very  poor  trade ;  it  ia  and  occupy  fifty  acres  of  land,  the 
BObject  to  great  risks  atid  losses.  The  price  and  tne  capital  necessary  for  cul- 
capita],  Budlasitis,lstumcdfaut  once  tivatitif;  it  amount  to  perhaps  from 
in  the  year ;  in  some  branches  It  re-  ISOO  to  SOOO  pounda,  Such  a  capital, 
quires  three  years  before  the  money  is  in  most  casea,  would  enable  the  trades- 
paid." — "  It  is  Tory  rare  that  the  moat  man  to  fare  aumptuously,  and  to  rea- 
proE^rous  fbrmcr,  counting  the  value  lise  a  handsome  fortune;  but  he  wim 
of  his  quick  and  dead  stock,  the  in-  vests  it  in  land  must  work  as  hard  as 
tcrest  of  (he  money  he  turns,  together  a  labourer,  he  muBt  taste  no  delicacies, 
withhisown  wagesoaabailiff  orover-  he  must  have  no  wine,  he  must  very 
aeer,  ever  does  make  twelve  or  fifteen  seldom  sip  spirilous  liquors,  ancl  ha- 
per  centum  on  bis  capital."—"  The  nest  John  Barleycorn  must  only  reach 
trade  of  a  fhnner  is,  as  I  have  before  his  lips  as  a  rarity ;  he  muat  provide 
explaiued,  one  of  the  most  precarious  his  family  only  with  plain,  homely 
in  its  advantages,  the  most  liable  to  food  and  clothine,  ot  he  cannot  main- 
losses,  and  the  least  profitable  of  any  tain  the  balance  net  ween  income  and 
that  is  carried  on.  It  requires  (en  times  expenditure.  If  he  save  a  little  money 
more  of  labour,  of  attention,  of  skill,  for  his  children,  he  must  deprive  him- 
and,  let  me  add,  of  ^d  fortune  also,  self  of  everything  save  the  plainest 
to  carry  on  the  busmeas  of  a  farmer  necessaries.  If  a  man  occupy  fifty 
-with  success,  than  what  belongs  to  any  acres  at  a  moderate  rent,  saving  is  out 
other  trade."  of  the  ouestion  ;  and  the  beat  that  he 

This,  notwithstanding  the  time  that  can  loot:  for  is,  a  verv  scanty  mainte- 

has  elapsed  since  it  was  written,  is  still  nance  for  himself  ana  his  family. 

most  applicable  to  the  trade  of  the  If  a  man  own  and  occupy  ten,  twcn- 

fkrraer.              *  ty,  or  even  thirty  acres  of  tillage  land. 

The  political  economists  occasional-  it  will  do  little  more  than  half  employ 


It  raise  an  immense  outcry  because     him;  it  will  not  enable  him  to  keep 
the  land  in  this  country  belongs  t         ■"  >»      . 

(tomparalively  few  people.   They  ci 


e  land  in  this  country  belongs  to  a     horses  to  work  it,  and  it  will  not  sup- 


not  endure  tSe  law  of  primogenitui 

and  eniaila ;  a  veir  large  estate  they  his  attention,  be  can  perhaps  procure 

r^iard  as  an  abomination.    Oh !  they  no  employment ;  he  is,  however,  ge- 

exclaim,  that  the  land  were  divided  nerally  too  proud  to  do  this,  audtbeie- 

and  owned,  in  small  lots,  by  the  pea-  fore  be  dc^nerates  into  an  idle  sloven, 

ttotry  !   What  abundance  and  happi-  He  sinks  mto  penury,  and  mortgaces 

nets  would  every  family  draw  from  its  by  little  and  little,  until  at  last  his 

flvc,  ten,  fifteen,   twenty,  or  thirty  land  slips  from  his  fingers.     If  a  hus- 

acres!    Here,  as  in  too  many  other  bandry  labourer,   in   England,  have 

cases,  these  economists  attack  one  of  twenty  or  thirty  acres  of  arable  land 

ibe  main  pillars  of  England's  prospe-  bequeathed  to  bim,  be  seldom  thinks 

rity.     Wc  do  not  quarrel  with  these  of  occupying  it  himself,  because  be 

people  because  they  are  theorists,  al>  knows  it  will  not  afford  him  a  liveli- 

thoi^[h  we  venerate  very  highly  prac-  booil.    He  sells  or  mortga^  it,  and 

tical  men,  but  we  quarrel  with  them  takes  a  good-sized  farm  with  the  mo- 

becanse  they  build  upon  erroneous  ney.   As  to  merely  occupying  so  small 

theory, — because  they  reason  from  aft<  a  quantity,  without  any  other  employ- 

sumptiona  which  are  perfectly  false.  mcnt,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of.   The 

If  a  tradesman  begin  business  in  i  small  parcels  of  land  in  our  villagea 

town,  he  can  only  buy  and  sell  at  the  are  therefore,  almost  always,  occupied 

market  price ;  he  must  have  business  by  the  tradesman— bv  the  innkeeper, 

AifScient  to  employ  tiim,  and  bis  sales  the  butcher,  &c.    Tne  trade  and  the 

ranst  reach  a  certain  amount,  or  he  land  together  furnish  that  livelihood 

must  starve.    So  a  &rroer  must  not  whidi  neither  could  furnish  singly, 

only  occupy  land,  but  he  must  occupy  In  speaking  of  the  agricultural  popiU 

a  certain  extent  of  land,  to  obtain  ■  lation  of  England,  it  «»«,  s^^v^vVa 
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remembered  that  it  cannot  Bubsist,  like 
that  of  other  countries^  on  rye  or  bar- 
ley bread,  roots,  and  vegetables;  it 
must  have  a  sufficiency  of  whcutcn 
bread,  beef,  and  bacon.  The  morsel 
of  land,  therefore,  which  would  main* 
tain  the  agriculturist  of  another  coun- 
try, would  starve  the  English  one. 

If  the  economists  would  only  begin, 
as  they  ought,  at  the  beginning, — if 
they  would  use  arithmetic  a  little 
more,  and  rhetoric  a  little  less, — if 
they  would  calculate  how  much  a  fa- 
mily must  expend  in  food  and  raiment, 
how  much  labour  a  certain  number  of 
acres  will  employ — and  how  much 
profit  these  acres  will  yield — they 
would  not  blunder  as  they  do.  As 
matters  are,  many  of  them  speak  as 
though  the  farmer's  clods  could  be 
changed  into  gold  and  silver  at  plea- 
sure,— as  though  a  man  can  never 
want  work,  money,  or  bread,  if  he 
only  possess  a  few  acres  of  land. 

If  the  land  of  England  were  divided 
among  the  peasants  in  lots  of  two,  five, 
ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  and  thirty  acres 
each,  it  would  be  prodigiously  over- 
peopled ;  it  would  not  do  more  than 
half  employ  its  population ;  there  could 
be  no  accumulation  of  capital ;  it 
would  not  supply  the  occupiers  with 
necessaries ;  at  every  death,  the  land, 
if  not  entailed,  would  have  to  be  sold, 
or  subdivided  into  acre  and  half-acre, 
allotments  for  the  benefit  of  the  de- 
ceased's children.  There  would  be 
none  able  to  buy  save  the  larger  pro- 
prietors and  the  rich  traders,  and  toese 
would  buy  to  again  form  large  estates. 
If  the  land  were  thus  divided  to-mor- 
row, the  mass  of  the  peasantry  would 
sell  their  allotments  the  day  after,  if 
they  could  only  take  good-sized  farms 
at  a  moderate  rent  with  the  money. 
They  would  do  this  from  the  know- 
ledge, that  if  they  occupied  their  por- 
tions they  would  starve,  and  that  if 
they  rented  good  farms  they  would 
live  comfortably  and  save. 

Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than 
the  clamour  which  has  often  been  got 
lip  in  late  years,  by  ignorant  peoiue, 
because  the  small  proprietors  and  oc- 
cupiers melted  away,  and  their  land 
passed  to  large  ones.  The  change  was 
a  very  natural  and  beneficial  one ;  it 
resulted  from  the  increase  of  capital 
and  knowledge.  The  small  proprie- 
tor saw  that  it  was  more  profitable 
to  be  the  tenant  only  of  a  large  farm, 
than  to  be  both  owner  and  occupier 


of  a  small  one,  therefore  he  uAd; 
the  small  occupier  saw  that  it  wu 
more  profitable  to  occupy  much  than 
a  little;   he  could  generally  borrow 
money  of  his  neighbours,  and  he  there- 
fore constantly  laboured  to  increase 
his  quantity  or  land.     The  small  pro- 
prietors thus  sold ;  the  small  occi^iien 
abandoned,  to  obtain  good-$ized  farms; 
the  death  of  either  threw  their  land 
upon  the  market,  from  the  inability  of 
their  children  to  retain  it ;  both  own- 
ers and  occupiers  saw  that  it  was  thdr 
interest  to  divide  the  land  into  farms 
of  good  magnitude,  therefore  it  wis 
thus  divided.    The  present  division 
of  land  in  England  is,  we  think,  the 
best  one  possible;   it   preserves  the 
land  ttom  being  overstocked  wiUi  in- 
habitants ;  it  cultivates  it  in  the  best 
manner,  with  the  least  number   of 
hands;  it  keeps,  generally  speaking, 
the  population  fully  and  regularly  em- 
ployed ;  it  extracts  from  the  soil  the 
greatest  quantity  of  produce  at  the 
least  cost.     It  is  the  most  benefidal 
one  to  landlord,  farmer,  and  labourer, 
but,  at  any  rate,  to  the  two  latter. 

Land,  in  this  country,  from  reasons 
which  must  be  obvious  to  all,  pays  far 
less  interest  than  any  other  description 
of  property.  This  has  an  inevitalJe 
tendency  to  form  it  into  large  masses, 
and  throw  it  principally  into  tlie  hands 
of  rich  men,  in  respect  of  ownership. 
A  little  of  it  absoros  a  large  capital, 
and  returns  scarcely  any  income.  Few 
but  rich  men  think  of  investing  their 
money  in  it,  and  none  but  rich  men 
can  anord  to  let  good  farms.  Our  land 
belongs,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  a 
comparatively  few  individuals,  whose 
estates  and  incomes  are  enormous;  and 
this  forms  the  chief  source  of  the  pros- 
perit]^  of  Britain's  agriculture.  It  is 
principally  owing  to  this  that  the  coun- 
try abounds  with  agricultural  capital, 
that  it  possesses  a  numerous,  intelli- 
gent, and  respectable  yeomanry,  that 
its  village-traders  and  country  towns 
flourish,  and  that  its  husbandry  la- 
bourers generally  live  as  well  as  the 
farmers  of  most  other  countries.  The 
land  of  some  of  these  individuals  only 
pays  one  and  a  half,  or  two  per  cent, 
upon  its  value.  None  but  men  of  im- 
mense fortune  could  afibrd  to  let  land, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  lend  money  at 
so  low  a  rate,  could  resist  the  tempta- 
tions that  continually  surround  them 
to  raise  their  rents,  and  would  sacrifice 
their  own  incomes  to  benefit  their 
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teniutry.  The  greatcBt  proprietor  ii  busincBS  is  boundcil  by  ItiH  number  of 
COIOinonl]'  the  b^t,  and  the  smallest  acres:  if  his  capital  increase,  he  can- 
tbe  irorst,  lanillonl.  The  owner  of  not  employ  the  increase  on  hi«  fuTD, 
one  hundmi  farms  lets  very  good  ones-  he  cannot  obtain  another  rood,  and 
thcowner  of  fif\yletsmoderatelygoou  therefore  it  aiUe  little  to  his  profit*, 
ones ;  the  owner  of  ten  allows  hb  The  articles  of  the  tradesman  are  sel- 
teoants  to  lire  comfortably ;  and  the  dom  of  a  perishable  character ;  those 
owner  of  one  generally  hunger^  and  of  the  fanner  are  all  bo,  and  the  risk* 
often  ruins  the  occupier.  are  such  a*  no  wisdom  end  fore^ht 

With  IIS,  5000,  10,000,  15,000,  can  guard  against.  The  tntdcwUDi 
S0,000,  or  30,000  acres,  have  often  can  almost  uwavs  obtain  tlie  samo 
onlyoncIandlordtOBupport.  A  trifling  rate  of  profits :  tne  farmer  has  little 
rent  will  therefore  supply  him  with  a  command  over  the  market ;  and,  bow- 
princely  income.  The  cose  would  be  ercr  his  rent  or  expenses  may  be  in- 
widcly  different  if  every  300  or  1000  creased,  he  cannot  perhaps  aad  any- 
acres  Dad  to  support  a  separate  land-  thing  to  the  price  of  his  produce.  The 
lordjmoatrentswauldthenbedoubled,  tradesman's  business  is liis  own;  he 
and  the  increase  in  them  would  be  can  conceal  his  gains,  and  if  it  even 
tnlcen  from  the  incomes  of  the  farmers  be  known  that  these  amount  to  annual 
and  their  labourers.  A  form  of  300  thousoiuls,  no  one  can  interfere  witk 
acres,  now,  has  perhaiw  to  contribute  him.  But  the  farmer  is  always  at  the 
oltly  one-fiftieth  part  of  the  landlord's  mercy  of  the  landlord ;  this  landlord 
revenue:  if  it  b«  is  tillage,  and  do  can  ascettain  theamountofhisproGta, 
not  consist  of  very  itrone  land,  seven  can  raise  his  rent  so  as  to  deprive  bim 
horses,  and  six  men  and  boys,  with  of  them,  end  can  take  from  him  his 
the  fhrmer,  his  wife,  and  a  female  ser-  farm.  If  the  tradesman  be  turned  out 
vant,  can  work  it,  with  the  addition  of  one  shop,  he  can  immediately  take 
of  a  few  entra  hands  in  harvest.  In-  another  equally  valuable;  but  if  the 
eluding  the  farmer's  fkmUy,  and  his  farmer  be  discnarged,  he  is  perliapa 
labourers'  families,  perhaps,  on  the  for  years  outof  business beforebe  can 
average,  about  fourteen  men,  women,  procureanotherfarm, and  then  itmust 
and  cnildrcn,  draw  their  sDppoit  fVom  be  one  of  those  that  are  let  by  compc- 
its  cultivation.  If  this  Arm  were  di-  tition,  and  above  thdr  value.  Faima 
vidcd  into  bu  of  fifty  acres  each,  are  generally  so  scarce  that  a  farmer 
twelve  hoiaes  would  be  kept  to  work  willsubmit  toanyadvanceofrent  that 
it,  and  it  would  have  to  support,  on  will  not  starve  and  ruin  him,  rather 
the  Bveraze,  about  twenty-seven  or    than  quit. 

thirty  unm.  If  it  were  divided  into  A  tradesman  who  has  business  fbr 
lotsaveragingabouttwentyacrcseach,  a  capital  of  twelve  hundred  pounda, 
fifteen  horses  would  be  kept  to  culti-  clotlies  himself  and  hie  familv  in  the 
vate  it,  and  it  would  have  to  support  best ;  he  gives  wages  to  his  snopman 
from  sixty  to  seventy  souls.  The  pro-  that  enable  him  to  appear  as  a  gentle- 
hability  is,  that  the  subdiviiion  would  man  ;  he  has  frequently  cost^  par- 
reduce  the  quantity  of  produce.  Ilie  ties ;  he  keeps  an  excellent  table,  and 
poverty  of  the  occupiers  would  not  consumes  much  malt  liquor,  a  good 
permit  them  to  purchase  that  manure  deal  of  spiritous  liquors,  and  no  little 
which  even  our  best  lands  call  for,  and  wine.  He  nevertDeless  saves  three 
which  it  now  commonly  gets.  htmdred  per  annum,  and  often  more; 

The  tradeofthefarmeris  the  poor-  his  profits  and  tavingi  annually  in- 
estofall  trades,  and  it  difiers  in  almost  crease.  If  a  farmer  occupy  three  nun* 
every  psrticulsT  from  all  other  trades,  dred  acres,  tbey  requure  a  capital  of 
The  tradesman  of  a  town  can  always  twelve  hundred  pounds.  He  noes  not 
procure  a  shop,  and,  to  a  certain  ex-  expend  one-fourth  of  what  the  tradea- 
tent,  command  bualness;  he  can  go  man  expends  in  drest,  visitors,  liquor*, 
round  to  solicit  customers,  and  gain  a  &c.  and  yet  he  thinks  himself  fortu- 
oonnexion  by  underseUing:  as  his  ca-  nate  if  ne  can  save,  in  a  term  of 
pital  increases,  he  can  mcrcase  his  years,  about  one  hundred  or  one  hun- 
Duuness;  if  he  have  more  than  his  dred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum.  If 
retidl  trade  requires,  he  can  send  out  he  lived  like  the  tradesman,  he  would 
a  traveller.  But  if  the  fiirraer  want  a  scarcely  save  a  penny.  Were  be  both 
tana  he  knowa  not  where  to  look  for  owner  and  occupier  of  the  farm,  he 
ii;iffaepiDcnieow, dwextentof  hia    wtmldbm  twelve  or  fburteen  thon- 
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Sand  poundg  employed,  and  yet  his 
annual  savings  would  not  exceed  four 
hundred  or  five  hundred  pounds,  even 
though  he  should  live  at  one-fourth 
of  the  expenses  of  the  tradesman. 
Were  land  to  pay  the  same  profits  to 
owner  and  occupier  that  general  trade 
pays^  wheat  would  always  be  five  or 
six  pounds  per  quarter,  and  other  pro- 
duce in  proportion ;  the  wliole  profits 
of  land^  those  of  landlord  and  tenant 
jointly^  fall  greatly  below  those  of 
trade.  We  recommend  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  who  arc  at  this 
moment  setting  up  an  uproar  against 
what  they  call  the  high  prices  of  com, 
and  the  monopoly  of  Uie  agricultu- 
rists. 

As  the  owner  and  occupier  hare  to 
divide  bctwecn^them  much  less  profit 
than^fthe  tradesman  obtains  for  himself 
alohe]^  if  the  owner  were  not  content 
with  a  very  trifling  share,  the  occupier 
would  never  save  a  shilling.     If  the 
former  did  not  possess  an  immense  in- 
come, and  of  course  ah  immense  estate, 
he  could  not  be  so ;  and  if  his  hcact 
were  not  the  noble  one>  the  real  Bri- 
tish one,  tliat  it  is,  he  would  not  be 
80.    Whatever  his  income  may  be,  he 
has  no  occasion  to  be  satisfied  with 
low  rents.    If  he  chose  to  let  his  land 
by  competition,  and  to  take  all  that  he 
could  obtain  for  it,  lie  might  monopo- 
lize every  penny  of  tlie  profits.    Our 
land  is  so  fully  occupied,  and  a  vacant 
farm  can  so  rarely  be  met  with,  that  a 
landlord  may,  at  almost  any  time,  ob- 
tain the  last  shilling  of  rent  that  will 
not  absolutely  ruin   the  tenant — ^he 
may,  very  often,  obtain  that  shilling 
that  will  absolutely  ruin  the  tenant.  If 
the  principle  of  supply  and  demand 
governed  tne  rents  of  farms,  our  agri- 
culture would  speedily  be  involved  in 
ruin.    The  princely  liberality  of  the 
great  landholders  operates  beyond  their 
own  estates.  They  regulate,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  general  rate  of  rents.  The 
smallest  proprietor  will  not  let   so 
dieaply  as  they  do ;  his  common  ex- 
cuse is^  he  cannot  afford  it ;  but  tlieir 
low  rents  have  a  mighty  cfi^ect  iq  pre- 
venting lus  from  being  very  exorbi- 
tant. Long  may  tlicse  great  landhold- 
ers enjoy  their  magnificent  fortunes — 
long  may  their  immense  estates  remain 
without  a  single  rood  being  subtracted 
from  them  I  We  brcatlie  the  wish  for 
the  sake  of  our  country.    Well  would 
it  be  for  the  country  if  it  knew  how 
much  it  owes  thcmiu  respect  of  wealth. 


morals,  order,  and  happinest— of  clu- 
racter,  high  feeling,  glory,  and  great- 
ness. 

The  less  the  land  has  to  pay  to  tbe 
landlord,  the  more  it  will  be  able  to 
pay  to  the  cultivators  ;  the  fewer  lud^ 
lords  it  has  to  main  tain,  die  better  aUe 
it  will  be  to  maintain  the  farmers  ind 
their  labourers.     We  have  said,  that 
if  the  soil  of  England  were  divided 
among  small  proprietors,  owning  fnua 
300  to  1000  acres  cach^  rents  wanM 
of  necessity,  in  many  cases,  be  doo- 
bled ;  they  would  in  some  be  trebled. 
This  advance  could  not  be  paid  bj 
even  the  whole  of  the  farmers  prearnt 
profits.  He  would,  of  course,  be  com- 
pelled to  deprive  himself  of  many 
things  that  he  now  regards  as  neces- 
saries, and  to  starve  his  labourers.  He 
would  be  able  to  save  nothine  to  set 
his  children  forward  in  the  wond,  and 
to  enable  one  of  his  sons  to  succeed 
him.    At  his  death,  his  farm  would 
have  to  be  divided.     Subdivision  and 
over-peopling  must    inevitably   flow- 
from  rents  tf^at  will  not  enable  tne  far- 
mer to  make  moderate  ssYings.  Now, 
in  Ireland,  it  appears  that  oompar&- 
tivcly  small  estates  have  to  maintain 
four  or  five  landlords,   putting  the 
tithes  out  of  the  question.    For  every 
acre  of  these  estates,  the  cultivator  has 
practically  to  pay  four  or  five  diflfezent 
rents  to  difll^ent  landlords.  Only  one 
of  these  landbrd^  has  any  interest  in 
the  wcliare  of  the  occupiers  and  the 
^ood  condition  of  the  nroperty,  and  he 
perhaps  never  sees  eitner.    The  other 
three  or  four  have  no  interest,  save  to 
sponge  from  the  cultivators  the  last 
penny  in  their  power.   When  the  ag« 
grcgate  profits  of  land  are  so  small,  it 
mav  easily  be  supposed  that  these  four 
or  u\e  landlords  lay  their  fingers  upon 
every  farthing  that  can  by  any  stretch 
of  language  be  called  a  part  of  these 
profits.  They  get  every  grajn  of  com, 
and  every  head  of  cattle;  the  very 
poultry  cannot  escape  them.  The  cul- 
tivators have  not  even  bread  and  wa^ 
ter  left  thcin ;  they  have  only  potatoes 
and  water ;  they  nave  just  what  will 
keep  them  from  perishing,  and  nothing 
more. 

Under  such  a,  system,  a  farmer  may. 
commence  with  a  good  capital,  and  a 
farm  of  good  extent,  and  still,  if  his 
utensils  wear  out,  his  catde  di<^  or  his 
corn  be  destroyed  by  the  weather,  he 
knows  not  how  to  replace  them.  He 
can  lay  by  nothing  for  casualties.  He 
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can  Mve  ftotbiug  to  educate  hii  lou  by  it  he  can.  Sub-letttn^  ii  his  tnt^, 

for  tnde,  or  to  atabliih  them  in  trade,  it  is  hii  meana  of  provitling  for  bU 

At  bis  death,  hiB  property  is  divided  family,  and,  like  all  other  traders,  he 

among  hia  children,  and  of  coune  not  geta  toe  hi^ieat  price  poatible.  If  be 

one  of  them  can  take  hia  farm ;  it  hai  were  to  taxe  moderate  rcnti,  and  to 

to  be  divided  likcniae.    Theae  chil-  build  comfmtable  dwelling*  for  the 

dren  can  neither  increase  their  capital  peuiantry,  what  would  follow  to  him- 

noT  land,  and  therefore,  wbm  thev  self?  He  would  acorcely  gain  a  ihil. 

die,  both  have  farther  to  be  divided,  ling  by  his  lease.    It  is,  however,  idle 

Capital  is  thus  contiiiually  divided  and  to  orgm  the  queatioo  :  a  nian  has  oalj 

diminished,  until  at  length  it  wholly  to  lookat  Ireland  to  find  it  decided  by 

viniahea ;  and  the  land  is  continually  the  moat  sppalhng  facli. 

divided,  until  at  last  it  is  cut  into  th«  But  it  ia  aaid,  that  the  middle-mcn 

smalleat  portions  practicable.  While,  are  of  lome  value  in  maintaining  or- 

therefore,  in  England,  300  acres  i^  der.    This  ia  no  doubt  partl}r  true; 

land  contribute  only  a  trifling  tbare  to  that  would  be  a  fearful  plt^c,  indeed, 

die  income  of  one  landlord,  and  are  which  ahould  yield  noibiug  but  un- 

perhapa  only  burdened  with  about  mixed  calamity.  But  it  is  only  true  to 

fourteen  wuls  iu  their  cultivation;  a  certain  extent.  If  they  restrain  tnr- 

300  acres  in  Ireland  have  to  pav  rent  balcnce  with  the  one  band,  tbej  feed 

to  two,  three,  tbnr,  ox  five  landlords,  it  with  the  other.    The  witsciw*  m- 


all  of  whom,  save  one,  have  an  inte- 
rest in  exacting  the  utmost  penny  they 
can  get ;  and  alter  these  landlords  have 

EC  ^  they  can  obtain,  the  300  acres 
ve  then  to  support  200,  400,  or,  at 
two  acres  to  a  fsmilv,  600  soule. 

It  ia  to  UB  aatouiidiing  that  the  land 
can  by  any  possibility  be  made  to  sup- 
pOTt  so  many  people;  but  it  is  still 
more  astonishing  that  any  man  can 
be  found  in  Great  Britain  to  vote  for 
the  retention  of  all  the  landlords.  Ire- 
lanil  must  be  an    incomprehensible 

country,  if  the  annihilBtion  of  all  of  sible  for  the  cnltivi 
them  save  the  one  who  has  an  interest  their  capital,  or  rather  to  acquire  an^. 
in  the  weal  of  the  tenantry  and  tbe  If  the  soil  of  Ireland  were  now  din- 
good  cultivation  of  the  estate,  and  if  ded  into  good-aized  farms,  and  occu- 
Uereductiunof  rents from<hree,  four,     pied  by  a  respectable  jeom 


cribe  the  turbulence  in  a  greac  me* 
Bure  to  excessive  rents,  want,  and  ig- 

bing  it  in  a  great  measure  to  the  mid- 
dle-men. But  no  one  dreams  that  the 
annihilation  of  tbe  middle-men  is  otf 
that  is  called  for;  it  is  only  one  of  a 
•eries  of  necessary  measufca.  The  mid- 
dle-men muat  bo,  as  instruments  of 
order,  replaced  by  a  yeomanrv  ;  and 
no  yeomanry  can  be  created  while 
thev  exist.  So  long  as  they  have  the 
lana  in  their  bands,  it  will  be  impo*- 


or  five  pounds,  to  fifteen,  twenty, 
twcnty-flve  ahiUiDgs  per  acre,  would 
not   benefit  the  peasantry.    If   die 
wretched  Irish  cultivator,  who  sleeps     pium  ■ 
upon  straw,  and  never  taiiea  bread  or     manry  . 
animal  food,  would  not  be  greatly  be-     shall  it 
neGtted  by  having  to  pay  for  his  three        "'~ 
1  only  three,  instead  of  '  " 


twelve  pounds — by  having  practically 
an  addition  made  to  his  income  of  le- 

must  difFer  marvellonsly  from  all  other 
human  cultivators. 

Some  questions  were  put  to  tho  Far- 
liamentanr  witnesses,  as  to  whether 

the  middle-men  would  not  be  a  bens-  „  _    

ficiil  race,  if  they  should  be  content  ral  oootm,  deeply  fntereited  in  (be 

with  moderate    rents,  ahould  build  welfareoftheciutivatMmaiidlliegDcd 

comfortable  dwellings  for  the  culliva-  oonditian(tfttKeatal&  We  shall  ncrci 

tors,  &c.  Wo  cannot  but  unite  at  the  have  any  faith  in  political  eooBomy  m 

eimpUdtyof  sachquoatioDs.  Tbe  mid-  long  aa  it  hdds  the  contmry. 

dlfrjnantakcalaadfoor  no  other  earthly  The  burdois  of  tk  land  would,  b* 

puqnw  thui.  to  aiak*  all  (ha  naatj  thii  alone,  b»  MMidmblj  Vf^miii, 


tber  generation  or  two  would  see  it  ia 

tia  present  state,  if  tbe  middle-men 

had  tbe  letting  of  it     Ireland  cannot 

both  middlemen  and  a  veo- 

id  the  question  is,— Wuich 

We,  of  courae,  hold,  that  in  the^jf 
place,  ihelind,  puttiagf^xnn  befoiv  na 
the  tithes,  should  be  nlievcd  from  all 
rents  but  onc^ibst  oil  the  Undlorda 
should  be  annihilated  save  one,  aavo 
that  one  whose  great  wealth  will  en> 
able  him  to  be  ntiifled  with  moderato 
rents,  and  whose  cheraetcr,  pnde,  d^ 
nity,  and  predilections,  are,  wh«i 
things  are  snffiied  to  take  their  n 
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In  (he  Mecondfiac§,  it  should  be  as  far 
as  possible  relieved  from  all  but  neces- 
sary cultivators.  Economy  in  labour 
is  quite  as  essential  in  agriculture  as 
in  trade^  although  the  economists  seem 
to  think  the  contrary.  The  waste  of 
labour  appears  to  be  so  enormous  in 
Ireland  as  to  mock  calculation.  In 
England^  a  fanner  and  his  wife,  if 
they  do  a  moderate  share  of  the  lighter 
work,  with  one  female  servant,  three 
men,  two  boys,  and  a  little  occasional 
assistance— aoout  eight  men,  women, 
and  boys  in  all — can  cultivate  a  farm 
of  300  acres.  In  Ireland,  to  allow  six 
acres  to  each  occupier,  300  acres  hav^ 
upon  them  fifty  men  alone,  and  per- 
haps nearly  ISO  men,  women,  and 
boys.  To  allow  two  acres  to  each  oc- 
cupier, 300  acres  have  upon  them  160 
men  alone,  and  perhaps  450  men,  wo- 
men, and  boys.  We  speak  here  of 
those  inhabitants  of  the  soil  only  who 
are  able  to  work.  The  excess  of  la- 
bourers in  Ireland  onl^  causes  the 
land  to  be  the  worse  culavated.  When 
we  look  at  the  descriptions  which  are 
given  of  Irish  agriculture,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  a  ^od  English  or  Scotch 
farmer  would  make  the  und  yield  dou- 
ble of  what  it  yields  at  present ;  we 
have  no  doubt,  that,  allowing  for  the 
difference  in  the  quality  of  the  soil, 
Irish  land  at  present  only  yields  about 
half  the  produce  of  that  of  Britain. 

If  we  raise  the  number  of  labourers 
on  the  EngUsh  farm  to  twelve,  on  ac- 
count of  some  soils  requiring  more  la* 
hour  than  others,  and  take  those  on 
the  same  extent  of  land  in  Ireland  at 
only  100,  there  will  be  on  every  300 
acres,  in  the  latter  country,  eighty- 
eight  labourers  who  are  not  needed, 
who  are  perfectly  useless,  who  ore  in 
truth  a  fearful  impediment  to  advan- 
tageous cultivation.  The  English 
landlord  only  takes  a  small  portion  of 
the  profits,  therefore  the  farmer  lives 
comfortably,  and  gives  fair  wages.  The 
Irish  landlords  take  so  much,  that  the 
cultivators  have  scarcely  anything  left 
to  subsist  on.  In  Ireland,  perhaps, 
fewer  horses  are  kept ;  but  then  the 
landlords  are  nun-e  ravenous  among 
the  com  than  the  horses  would  be. 
The  twelve  English  labourers  have  a 
greater  sum  to  live  on  than  the  100 
Iziah  ones.  If  we  assume  the  English 
village  to  contain  on  the  average  4300 
acres,  there  will  be  in  every  Irish  vil- 
lage, possessing  the  same  quantity  of 
land,  1932  perfectly  uaelev  laboarera. 


If  we  assume  that  there  area  milliou  of 
labourers,  men,  women,  and  childrai, 
in  Ireland,  more  than  are  wanted,  and 
that  these  ought  to  cam  on  the  aver- 
age ten  shillings  per  week,  there  is  in 
this  a  dead  loss  of  twenty-six  millions 
annually;  there  is  labour  constantly 
unemployed  to  this  value. 

Many  people  seem  to  think  early 
marriages  a  leading  cause  of  this  vast 
superabundance  of  agricultural  p<^i- 
lation.  We  think  very  differently.  Tlie 
population  of  our  villages  seldom  va- 
ries in  number,  while  that  of  our  towns 
and  cities  increases  very  greatly.  Now, 
our  villagers  marry  at  a  more  early 
age  than  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and 
towns;  and  their  marriages  are  the 
most  fruitful,  and,  in  proportion,  the 
most  numerous.  Mortality  is  less,  and 
labouring  people  reach  a  greater  age  in 
the  village,  than  in  the  town  and  city. 
The  fact  is,  the  increase  of  population 
in  our  towns  and  cities  is  caused  in  a 
considerable  d^rce  by  those  who  con- 
tinually remove  to  thenv  from  the  vil- 
lages. 

We  have  said,  that  In  the  Eng^ 
village,  the  division  of  the  land  is 
scarcely  ever  altered,  and  an  additional 
cottage  is  scarcely  ever  built.  It  con- 
tains accommodation  for  as  many  in- 
habitants as  it  can  fully  and  benefi- 
cially employ,  in  good  times,  but  no 
more.  The  cnUdren,  therefore,  as  they 
grow  up,  can  only  fill  vacancies  in  it ; 
Uiey  cannot  form  additional  residents. 
Such  as  cannot  find  vacancies,  are,  in 
effect,  compelled  to  emigrate  to  towns 
and  cities.  While  the  villages  daily 
fbrce  from  them  all  superfluous  hands, 
the  towns  and  cities  doily  need,  and 
tempt,  these  hands  to  them. 

Our  towns  and  cities  breed,  compa- 
ratively speaking,  no  labourers;  we, 
of  course,  mean  the  term  to  include 
only  those  who  are  commonly  called 
labouring  men,  and  not  mechanics, 
and  those  whobelong  to  working  trades. 
The  children  of  sudi  a  labourer  in  a 
town  cannot  be  brought  up  to  their 
father's  callinc ;  it  will  employ  scarce- 
ly any  but  able-bodied  adults.  They 
tnerefbre,  of  necessity,  become  errand- 
boys  and  waiters  at  chop-houses,  pub- 
Uo-houses,  Sec, — they  become  the  do- 
mestics of  respectable  fkmilies, — they 
fast  employed  in  the  low  trades,  &c. 
&c  'rhe  mass  of  these  children  riae 
in  due  time  to  the  middling  ranks  of 
society.  The  gentleman's  servantsaves 
money,  and  tikes  a  public-houa^ ;  the 
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waitOT  at  the  cbop-hooae,  w  cofiee-  Mine  home.    When  peoi^  roach  in»> 

home,  beooDiM  the  muter  of  one;  the  turity  in  the  Hune  place,  they  become 

baker,  tailor,  or  Bhoemakei's  boj,  riaci  to  bhndly  attached  to  it,  and  the;  iin> 

lo  be  a  master  in  the  trade.    Their  bibe  bo  much  fear  aod  dialike  towarda 

children  are,  of  course,  to  hsTc  some-  all  other  pLacea,  that  icaicely  anjthing 

thing  higher  than  their  own  callinga,  but  compulaion  can  remave  them.^ 

— therefbre,  the  j  are  apprenticed  to  re-  The  maaa  of  our  Tillagera,  particolsrlT 

apectable  groceta,  dcapcra,  &c.     Of  tu  the  n<alh  of  England,  are  compeU 

course,  wlwn  the  labourer  of  the  tomi  led  to  leave  their  patenta"  flreaidea  at 

dica,  he  has  no  ion  to  anccecd  him  ;  the  age  of  ten  or  fburteen,  and  they 

the  vacancy  must  be  filled  by  a  la-  are   then   almoat  anntially   bnffetted 

bourer  from  the  country ,-— when  ad-  about  ftom  place  to  place  until  tliey 

diiional  labourers  are  called  for,   he  marry.     The  boys,  indeed,  who  are 

has  no  children  to  meet  the  call ;  these  put  to  trade,  remain  a  few  yeara  with 

additional  ones  must  be  fetched  from  the  same  master  after  they  lesre  home, 

the  Tillages.  A  conalant  demand  con-  but  they  perhapa  after  wards  dwell  with 

■equently  constantly  exists  in  towna  sereraldifih^nt  tnasten,andacartaiii 

and  dlies  for  both  Uie  surplus  labour-  period  in  the  metropolis,  befcoe  th^ 

era  of  the  villages  and  their  children,  eatabliah  thenuelve*  in  buaineta.  Tha 

The  villu;ea,  in  fact,  supply  the  1»-  sonanddaughlerof  thelabourerleave 

bourera  of  (he  whole  country.  home  altogether  at  the  age  we  have 

Thic  relates  solely  to  laboarers;  but  mentioned;  they  are  hired  lothefann- 

Other  means  exist  fur  carrying  the  sur-  cr,  who  bourds  and  lodgea  them  in  hia 

plus  village  populalion  to  la»e  pUcea.  house.    When  they  have  spent  a  year 

If  a  respectaole  farmer  have  four  sons,  with  one  fanner,  they  need  a  step  of 

he  knows  that  he  cannot  procure  farma  promotion,  and  an  advance  of  wagea, 

for  them  all.  He  therefore  rears,  per-  which  it  does  not  suit  him  to  give; 

hape,  two  of  them  as  farmers  j  one  to  they  therefore  leave  him,  andarenired 

succeed  him,  and  another  to  take  any  by  another,  whom  they  serve,  perhaps, 

farm  that  roav  chance  to  become  va-  only  a  single  year  for  the  same  reason, 

cant     The  otners  he  sends  to  a  town  They  thus  scarcely  ever  remain  more 

aa  apprentices  to  some  trade ;  and,  in  than  two  years  with  the  same  master, 

due  season,  he  eatablishestbem  in  some  until  they  reach  the  age  of  twenty; 

town  aa  tradeamen.    The  sons  of  the  and  after  this,  they  repeatedly  change 

Tillagetradesmen,Bndof  thoselabour-  maatera  until  they  marry.     At  every 

era  who,  from  having  small  familiea,  dunge,  they  perhaps  ^  to  a  difitrent 

are  in  comfortable  circumstances,  be-  village,  aa  well  as  to  a  difierent  masto*. 

come  the  apprentices  of  the  country  Statutes  for  the  hiring  of  aervants  are 

tailor,  shoemaker,  blacksmith,  &c., —  held  at  the  market-towns,  and  they  are 

and  when  their  appcentiGeahip  expires,  attended  by  the  serranls  of  a  drcnit 

theygototownsfor  improvemcBt,  aod  of,  perhaps,  fifteen  miles  rouod.  Here 

never  leave  them.  In  London,  inquire  the  princiiwl  hiringa  take  place ;  the 

among  the  labourers,  and  they  are  al-  servant  who  has  lived  a  year  in  one 

moat  to  a  man  from  the  muntry ;  in-  village  is,  perhapa,  hired  tor  the  next 

qnireamong  the  shopmen  of  any  shop,  year  to  another  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 

and  most  of  these  ore  from  the  eoun-  miles  distent ;  he  is  again  hired,  pcr- 

try ;   inquire  among  the   low,  small  haps,  after  twelve  months  expire,  to 

tradesmen,  and  many  of  thi'se  are  of  another  equally  distant  vUlage. 

country  extraction  ;ii]quireamongthe  This  eradicates  the  prejudice  in  fa- 

femalc  servants,  and  a  large  portion  of  vonr  of  the  i^ce  of  birth  which  U 

these  are  from  the  country.  complained  of  in  Ireland  ;  it  gives  to 

Excellent  mean*  exist  in  Ei^land  the  Englishman  courage  and  will  to 

for  promoting  the  due  circulation  of  go  anywhere  in  search  of  a  livelihood, 

the  population.  According  to  the  par-  and  it  puts  the  meana  into  his  power 

liamentary  evidence,  the  Irish  peasant  of  going  from  one  distant  place  to  an-* 

in  some  parta  con  scarcely  be  prevailed  other.    It  keeps  the  population  of  the 

on  toleavethepUceof  hisbirih.  This  village  at  the  proper  point;  it  keepa 

is  nature.    The  case  would  be  exactly  the  eurplua  hands  continually  floating 

the  same  vith  the  Englishman  in  both  towards  the  towna  and  dties.    The 

town  uid  village,  if,  lilce  the  Irishman,  farmer  needs  the  greater  part  of  these 

be  were  tafibred  to  grow  np  to  man-  handa  in  tbeir  youth,  when  the  lown^ 

boodontbewne^otof  earth— at  the  nun  necdi  them  not;  when  lbefbnii«r 
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hM  no  ftrthcr  oeeasion  for  theni^  then 
tbev  are  necessary  to  the  latter.  The 
male  and  female  servants  can  never 
regard  themselves  as  the  fixed  resi- 
dents of  any  village  until  they  marry ; 
they  cannot  marry  until  they  can  find 
a  vacant  cottage,  and  they  seldom  can 
find  such  a  cottage  without  finding  a 
vacancy  for  a  labourer.  The  poor- 
laws  operate  powerfully  to  prevent  the 
population  of  the  village  from  beco- 
ming too  numerous^  but  of  them  more 
hereafter. 

The  great  number,  and  flourishing 
condition  of  our  towns  and  cities,  en- 
able them  to  constantly  take  off  the 
surplus  population  of  the  villages  ; 
and  their  ^reat  number  and  flourish- 
ing condition  flow  in  a  large  degree 
finom  the  lowness  of  agricultural  rents. 
We  have  said  that  the  mat  landholder 
spends  nearly  the  whole  of  his  income 
in  the  metropolis,  at  a  distance  perhaps 
of  800  miles  from  his  estate.  But 
then  he  takes  only  a  trifling  shar»  of 
the  profits ;  the  remainder  is  left  to  be 
expended  on  the  land.  The  farmer 
etnoys  a  good  income,  and  he  can 
alrora  to  pay  reasonably  good  wages 
to  his  labourers :  the  sml  is  not  burden- 
ed with  more  souls  than  it  can  em- 
ploy. Almost  every  one  is  therefore  a 
consumer  of  colonial  produce  and 
manufiKtured  goods.  A  village  that 
contains  only  3U0  souls,  that  nas  no 
resident  landlord  or  clergyman,  and 
that  has  no  inhabitant  higher  than  a 
respectable  farmer,  sends  perhaps  two 
thousand  pounds  annually  to  the  neigh- 
bouring market-town  for  the  purchase 
of  merdiandise.  Independently,  there- 
ibre,  of  the  sea-ports  and  manufactu- 
ring towns,  good  towns  are  to  be  found 
in  every  neighbourhood  which  take 
many  of  the  village  children  as  ap- 
prentices and  servants,  and  then  send 
them  to  the  laive  places. 

The  towns  or  Ireland  bear  no  pro- 
portion to  the  villages.  It  has  com- 
paratively no  inland  trade ;  the  mass 
of  the  inhabitants  consume  nothing. 
The  owner  of  the  soil,  in  many  cases, 
spends  his  income  wholly  out  of  the 
oountrv ;  this,  if  the  money  were  ex- 
pended in  England,  would  not  perhaps 
difier  very  greatly  in  efiect  from  the 
expenditure  of  tne  English  landlord. 
But  then  after  him  comes  another 
landlord,  or  perhaps  more,  to  seize 
every  farthing  of  those  profits  which 
ought  to  he  enjoyed  by  the  cultiva- 
tors.   Independently  or  this,  the  land 


is  so  excessively  overpeopled  that  it 
yields  the  least  qoantit  j  of  produce  ; 
the  income  that  twelve  people  ou^t 
to  have,  has  to  be  divided  among 
more  than  one  hundred,  conaequentlT 
scarcely  any  of  it  can  he  expeadcd 
among  the  traders.  The  Engluih 
village  of  four  hundred  souls  mun- 
tains  within  it  perhaps  eight  ftmiliei, 
or  thirty  souls,  bv  trade  ;  it  does  this 
in  addition  to  what  it  contributes  to 
the  trade  of  the  neighbouring  town. 
The  Irish  village  can  do  notning  of 
the  kind.  What  can  the  CTocer  and 
draper  do  among  those  who  use  no 
groceries  and  drapery- ware  ?  What 
can  the  i^oemaker  do  among  those 
who  wear  no  shoes,  or  the  tailor 
among  those  who  cover  themselves 
with  rags  ?  What  can  the  carpenter 
and  blacksmith  do  among  such  cultiva- 
tors as  the  Irish  ones  ?  How  are  the 
miller  and  butcher  to  live  among  peo- 

fle  who  eat  no  bread  or  animal  food  ? 
n  England  an  enormona  quantity  of 
labour  is  employed  in  conveying  cmo- 
nial  produce  and  manufactures  from 
the  lar^  to  the  smaller  places;  and 
in  dividing,  retailing,  and  making  them 
up  after  they  arrive ;  in  Ireland,  there 
is,  comnaradvely  speaking,  scarcely 
any  sucn  employment  for  labourers. 
The  merchant  has  comparatively  no 
import  trade,  and  the  manufacturer 
no  nome  trade  :  The  towns  can  only 
employ  a  very  small  part  of  the  super- 
fluous village  hands.  Thus  when  la- 
bourers bea>mo  too  numerous,  they 
destroy  labour ;  their  privations  dry 
up  many  of  its  sources.  If  the  labour- 
ers did  not  exceed  the  proper  number, 
and  if  the  cultivators  were  sufftred  to 
enjoy  their  just  share  of  the  profits  of 
the  soil,  we  think  that  there  would  be 
twice  the  quantity  of  work  in  Ireland 
that  there  now  is,  and  that  there  would 
be  four  times  the  sum  paid  for  work 
that  is  at  present  paid.  If  rents  were 
reduced  to  the  level  of  English  ones, 
and  the  land  divided  like  that  of  Eng- 
land, we  think  that  half  the  superflu- 
ous village  population  would  be  almost 
immediately  beneficially  emjdoyed  hy 
the  towns  and  the  new  country  trade. 
It  may  be  that  the  village  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  increases  firoro  early 
marriages  more  rapidly  than  that  of 
England,  but  we  suspect  it  does  this 
in  no  considerahle  d^ree.  Our  villa- 
gers have  generally  been  in  the  habit 
of  marrying  at  an  early  age.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  the  EhgKsh 
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Tillue  hu  huA  the  Rieani  of  throning  nale  children  t 

off  tM  niperfluous  hands  u  the;  ap-  birth. 

IwiTed;thelTishviUagehainot;wheii«        We  mnet  noi.  . 

oUldwaBbomintoihefomier.Bvnnth  moet  gigantic  evils  which  the  nibdi- 

of  fhim  ten  to  twenty  left  it  i  mhen  «  visiaD,  and  the  excesi  of  population 

duld  was  bom  into  the  lattet,  it  gener  cauK  in  the  Iriab  village. 

rallj  formed  a  laatin^  addition  to  the  The  Englub  village  of  SOO  wmU, 

population.  If  the  Irish  imall  fanner  contains  ten  or  twelve  fanneri  poasns- 
had  aeveral  aotis,  be  could  not  a&bid  -  ed  of  gocd  (iroperty,  and  aix  or  eight 

to  give  them  learning  to  fit  them  for  decent  tradeamen.      Its  population, 

trade,  he  could  not  aave   money   to  therefore,  ii  divided  into  daBEcs  having 

nlabliih  them  in  trade,  and  he  wat     '' ' '       "  ■  '        ' 

therefore  obliged  to  rear  them  as 
husbandry  labourera.  There  were  no 
village  tradeamen  to  take  the  labourers' 

chiluen  an  apprentices ;  there  were  no  — %ood  morals  and  conduct,  ^nd  they 


whom  it  baa  given 
of  the 


distinct  inlereata,  and  is  well  balanced. 
The  fanners  and  tradesmen  are  nieii 
of  intelligence;  their  interests  lie  al- 
together on  the  side  of  peace  and  order 


ftrmers'  wives  to  hire  the  girla 
qoalify  them  for  good  town-situa* 
tioni.  All  were  nececaarily  reared  as 
Ubourers  of  the  lowest  description, 
and  the  towns  could  only  employ  a 
very  contemptible  portion  of  their  in- 
crease. In  consequence,  the  occupier, 
whatever  his  inclioation  mi^ht  be, 
was  compelled  to  subdivide  his  land, 
aa  his  only  means  of  preserving  his 
children  nam  actual  starvalioD  ;  the 
bbourer,  whatever  he  might  wish, 
was  constrained  to  remain  in  the  vil- 
lage. There  were  comparatively  no 
country  masters,  therefore  there  was 
no  circulation  of  the  labouring  popula- 
tion. In  addition,  rackrenCa  were  con- 
tinually operating  to  dissipate  capital, 
to  narrow  the  extent  of  farma,  and  to 
overpeople  the  soil.  While,  therefore, 

the  village  population  of  England  boa  stantly  disciplined  in  habits  of  industry, 
remained  nearly  stationarv,  if  we  ex-  and  the  practice  of  good  prinripks  and 
cept  the  additional  hands  rendered  feelings — they  have  constantly  excel- 
necesiary  by  the  improved  system  of     lent  examples  before  them — and  they 


the  labourers  under  their  tt 
and  control.  In  some  of  the  northern 
counties  of  Engknd,  the  fannetshave 
hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  boarding 
and  lod^ng  all  their  unmarried,  and 
of  boarding  their  married  servants  in 
their  houses.  A  more  invaluable 
system  could  not  be  imagined.  In  the 
first  place,  tbeservants,  i^iatever  their 
wages  may  he,  are  snre  of  abundance 
of  good  food.  They  have  plenty  of 
beef  or  bacon,  three  times  per  day ; 
excellent  milk,  and  good,  thougli 
homely  wheaten  bread,  pies.  See.  In 
the  second  place,  the  farmer's  house 
forms  an  ailmirable  school  (or  the 
labourers'  children.  Theae  enter  it  at 
the  age  of  ten  or  fonrteen — they  are 
constantly  receiving  excellent  moral,  aa 
wellas  oinerinsLruetion — they  ar 


culture,   tbat  of  Ireland  has  increa- 
sed until  it  exceeds  all  bounds. 

Let  us  not  be  understood  as  speak- 
ing in  favour  of  early  niarriages ;  we  are 
no  friends  to  them.  Our  object  is  to 
correct  a  very  general,  and,  as  we  think. 


constantly  umler  the  most  effectual 
and  touching  conduct — until  they  mar- 
ry. None  but  the  married  men  can 
spend  their  evenings  and  nights  as 
they  please ;  the  unmarried  ones,  (hose 
who,  if  they  were  able,  would  often 
opinion  touchinj;  the  spend  both  in  very  pernicious  prae* 
of  the  supirabundance  of  tha  tices,  have  an  hour  or  two  for  recrea- 
'  '  '  '  tion  after  the  toils  of  the  day  are  end- 
ed, but  they  arccompelled  tobein  the 
farmer's  house  r^ularly  by  nine  every 
eveninp.  The  breail  of  the  labourer 
is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer, 
and  bad  moral  conduct  will  insure  the 
loss  of  it,  as  certainly  us  idleness  and 
bad  workmanship. 

Attaching  as  we  do,  immense  im- 
portance to  the  females  of  a  eommuni- 
tv,  we  will  say  a  word  pirticularly  on 
tiie  benefits  which  this  yields  to  the 
village  females.    The  poor  labourer's 
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agricultural  population  of  Ireland. 
But  whatever  our  dialike  to  such 
marriages  mar  be,  we  feel  en  equal 
didike  to  the  placing  of  any  "  checks," 
aa  they  »re  called,  upon  them.  They 
who  attack  the  strongest  laws  of  nature 
will  rarely  gain  by  it  Our  viHagera, 
we  believe,  have  not  in  late  yeara 
married  at  so  early  an  age  as  they  did 
formerly ;  and  we  arc  by  no  means 
sure  that  the  good  which  this  has 
yielded,  has  notbeen  more  than  eoun- 
t«rpaised  by  the  number  of  illwili- 
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daughter  goes  to  the  farmer's  wife  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  and  she  is  then 
under  the  most  excellent  instruction 
touching  conduct,  the  management  of 
a  family,  the  rearing  of  children,  &c. ; 
and  she  is  under  very  rigid  surveillance 
until  she  marries.  A  great  demand 
constantly  exists  in  towns  for  female 
servants  from  the  country,  and  this  is 
in  a  large  degree  caused  by  their  su- 
periority in  industry  4nd  conduct  over 
the  town-bred  ones.  This  operates 
powerfully  to  carry  off  the  surplus 
females  of  die  villages.  When  the 
labouring  man  marries,  he  gets  a  wife 
that  has  been  well  instructed ;  one  who 
can  manage  his  affairs  properly,  and 
bring  up  hisj  children  in  the  best 
manner. 

The  benefits  which  flow  from  this 
system  to  public  order,  are  of  the  first 
class.  We  were  for  many  years  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  several  villages 
in  which  it  prevailed.  These  never 
saw  a  resident  landlord,  they  had  no 
resident  clergyman,  they  had  no  sti- 
pendiary peace-officer,  and  a  decent 
farmer  was  the  most  exalted  inhabi- 
tant. The  farmers  filled  the  office  of 
constable  by  annual  rotation,  and  when 
one  of  them  entered  upon  the  office, 
he  gave  himself  no  more  concern  about 
watching  over  the  public  peace  than 
before.  Yet  we  never  Knew  any 
serious  offence  committed  in  these 
villages.  The  farmers  not  only  had  the 
labourers  efiectually  under  control, 
but  the  latter  were  tilled  with  the  best 
feelings  against  vicious  and  criminal 
conduct. 

This  invaluable  system  is,  we  regret 
to  say,  declining  in  those  counties  in 
whicn  it  has  so  long  been  adhered  to. 
The  farmers  are  discovering  that  it  is 
a  more  expensive  one  than  to  pay  their 
aenrants  a  certain  sum  without  provi- 
ding them  board  and  lodging.  In  the 
southern  counties,  we  believe  it  pre- 
vails only  very  partially.  The  farmers 
in  some  cases  provide  their  servants 
with  lodgings  without  board,  and 
often  tliey  provide  them  with  neither. 
This  operates  most  perniciously  in  vari- 
ous ways.  It  feeds  the  labourers  much 
worse,  and  in  consequence,  they  per- 
form less  labour.  It  tends  to  multi- 
ply the  cottages  beyond  the  proper 
number,  and  thereby  to  check  removals 
and  ovcrpeonle  the  villages.  The 
labourer's  children  have  ofttn  no  other 
home  than  his  dwelling,  And  they  be- 
conie  so  luuch  attached  iq  l\\c  ^\ace 


that  they  will  not  leave  it.  It  enables 
the  boys  and  single  men  to  spend  their 
evenings  and  nights  as  they  please,  and 
they  in  consequence  contract  many  vi- 
cious habits.  It  keeps  the  labourers, 
young  and  old,  in  ignorance  and  penury, 
and  it  renders  the  control  of  the  far- 
mers over  them  exceedingly  imperfect. 
We  hold  it  to  be  largely  accountable 
for  the  excessive  population,  the  bad- 
ness of  wages,  and  tne  turbiilencc  and 
crime  which  in  late  years  have  been 
found  in  several  English  countiea. 

If  our  great  lantlholders  would  be 
governed  by  us,  they  should  covenant 
with  their  tenants,  to  board  and  lodge 
all  their  unmarried,  and  to  board  their 
married  servants  in  their  houses.  We 
hold  it  essential  for  the  well-being  of 
country  society. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  Irish 
village.  From  the  subdivision  of  the 
soil,  there  are,  comparatively,  no 
masters^  and  the  inhabitants,  instead 
of  forming  a  duly  organized,  weli- 
balanced  community,  can  only  form  a 
huge  mob.  Instead  of  a  number  of 
farmers,  men  of  intelligence,  and  ha- 
ving a  deep  stake  in  peace  and  order, 
holding  the  whole  of  the  lr.bourcrs 
under  their  control,  nearly  all  are  in 
effect  labourers  of  the  lowest  class, 
without  masters.  The  inhabitants 
have  scarcely  any  means  of  acquiring 
proper  knowledge;  they  cannot  be 
disciplined  in  habits  of  industry  and 
general  good  conduct;  they  cannot 
perhaps  perform  more  labour  in  twelve 
months  than  they  ought  to  perform  in 
two,  and  their  bread  depends  in  scarce- 
ly any  d^ree  on  their  good  character. 
The  English  labourer  is  almost  banish- 
ed society,  and  is  left  to  pine  on  parish 
'allowance  for  bad  conduct;  tbe  Irish 
one  draws  his  subsistence  from  the 
land,  and  this  he  can  generally  l^eep^ 
whatever  his  life  may  be.  As  tiiere 
arc  no  masters  for  the  men,  there  are 
no  mistresses  for  the  women.  The 
girls  grow  up  in  the  huts  in  ignorance, 
rags,  filth,  sloth,  and  immodesty.  We 
need  not  say  what  kind  of  wives  and 
mothers  they  must  make.  Wenc«d 
not  say  what  kind  of  parents  the  clul* 
dren  of  such  people  have  to  lo(^  to  ior 
instruction  and  example.  Ignorance, 
want,  idleness,  absence  of  contrvd, 
— almost  everything  that  conld  be 
imagined — combines  to  give  to  the  in- 
habitants of  tiiis  viUage  the  worst 
character  and  conduct. 

K^  NN<i  \i^\\fcNvi  lUat  the  Poor  Laws, 
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wlwii  projierly  adminiatered,  contri-  aiaile  in  the  atructurc  of  ilsvill^io- 

bute  mightily  to  ihe  good  ctatncter  ciety.    Thf  landlords  muil  take  the 

aod  circumitancct  of  our  hiubandry  lead  in  etCectiii);  this  change^  but  tbejr 

Ubouren,  we  feel  that  what  we  hare  muet  be  largi-ly  asiiBUd  by  thu  govern- 

aaid  on  tliii  momenlons  Huly'ect  is  vpry  ment.    The  owners  of  the  soil  ought 

inconiplett!,  withotit  a  iletcription  of  to  be  induced  by  interest  to  undertake 

Ihe  opcrstioQ  of  these  liwa.   This  our  it ;  for,  as  far  as  wc  csn  discover.  It 

limits  will  not  allow  u«  at  present  to  would,  before  any  long  period  of  time 

S've.  The  ecoQomiBts  vituperate  these  elapwJ,  improve  grestly  their  estates - 

ws  so  fearfully,  that  a  short  defeuoc  and  incomes.   In  deciding  upon  what 

of  them  woulil  not  be  sufficient ;  we  this  change  should  be,  let  no  one  be- 

khall  therefore  give  one  in  a  separate  wilder  himself  by  looking  at  the  agri- 

anielc,  which  out  readers  will  regard  cultural  populaUon  as  a  whole ;  let 

OS  a  continuation  of  the  present  one.  him  place  before  him  a  single  Irish 

A  motion,  we  see,  is  about  to  he  made  village,  and  ascertain  what  alterations 

in  Parliament  for  the  introduction  of  would  caus* it  to  resemble  the  English 

tliese  laws  into  Ireland.     Friendly  as  one.    The  middle-men  should  be  on- 

wc  are  to  them,  we  still  cannot  but  nihilated,  and  the  rents  whieh  they 

know,  that  the  Irish  village  is  not  yet  exact  should  be  left  in  the  pockets 

in  a  fit  stale  lor  their  full  operation,  of  the  cultivators.  Capital  never  can 

We,  however,  wish  them  lo  he  imme-  be  increased  or  preserved  by  these  cul- 

distely  estabtialted  there,  Ibr  the  bene-  tivators  until  this  is  done;  without 

tit  of  the  aged  and  impotent  only,  this  it  will  be  idle  to  speak  of  creating 

This  would  familiarise  the  people  witii  good-siicd  farms,  and  a  yeomanry.  A 

their  nutare  and  working,  and  their  large  part  of  the  unnecessary  inhabit- 

operatioa  might  be  extended  as  dr-  ants  should  be  taken  off  by  cmigr*- 

cumstanoes  might  permit.    The  Irish  tion,andinthis  thegovemmentshould 

village  cannot,  we  think,  be  raised  to  be  a  principal  agent.    Emigration,  to 

the  le*d  of  the  English  one  without  do  good,  should,  if  possible,  as  we 

ths  English  poor  laws,  but  then  these  said  several  months  ago,  clear  village 

laws,  as  a  whole,  must  follow,  and  not  after  vdlage,  and  not  act  at  once  upon 

precede,  oilier  great  cbaiigea.  the  whole  country.    The  reduction  of 

What  we  have  said  must  not  be  un-  rents,  and  the  emigration,  would  ena- 

derstoadUi>>ean,tlutourvillagepopu-  ble  the  peasantry  to  become  general 

tatioa  is  never  anperabundant.  Itmust  consumers;   this  would  give  such  an 

be  so  OGCnionally.  When  trade  is  bad  impulse  to  the  home  trade  as  would 

io  large  places,  the  demand  for  new  enable  it  lo  employ  a  large  psrt  of  Ihe 

hands  fran  the  country  is  narrowed  remainder  of  the  surplus  hands.    Ca- 

or  suspended,  and  the  villaKC  for  a  pital  is,  no  doubt,  deplorably  wanted, 

timecasnotgetridof  its  sutpliuones.  but  if  rents  were  properly  reduced. 

The  vills^  contains  as  many  labour-  those  who  now  occupy  feir  portions  of 

era  as  the  Armers  can  employ  in  good  land,  wonld  gradually  increase  their 

times ;  In  bad  timet  the  mrmers  em-  capital,  and  the  size  of  their  farms. 

ploy  lets  labourers;  and  if  tenof  them  If  the  horrible  system  of  assassinating, 

employ  temet  bands  by  five,  this  can-  burning,  and  honghing,were  put  down, 

sesfbra  time  considerable  superabun-  and  if  as  good  farms  could  be  taken  in 

ilance  of  labourers.  Some  villages  con-  Ireland  as  in  England,  we  Chink  that 


tain  too  many  eottasea,  and  in  conse-    almost  every  Irish  village  might  soon 
ire  mar»ie<r  ~.      -  • 

others,  the  poor  laws  are  viciously  ad-     yield  vaVious  heneGts  of  the  very  first 


,  eottasea,  and  in  conse-    almost  every  I  „       „ 

ijttence  have  generally  more  married     see  an  English  or  Scotch  farmer,  of 
labourers  than  they  can  emplov ;  in    good  capital,  settle  in  it.    This  would 


ministCTed,  or  bad  systems  of  hiring  order.  To  encounwe  this,  wc  think 
and  managing  servants  prevail.  But  thegovernmeotougntcodoeverything 
ihc  superabundance  is,  in  general,  only  possible.  The  wri:tched  peasant  now 
occasional;  it  seldom  reaches  any  ^-  dwellson  tbclandbecauseheischain-  ^ 
nicious  height,  or  leads  to  subdivision,  cd  to  it ;  he  worships  it,  because  ho 
and  other  mischievous  clianges  in  the  his  nothing  else  to  look  to  for  his  mi- 
construction  of  society.  serablepotatoe;  but  these  thingswotlli! 
Upon  the  whole,  we  hold  it  tu  be  break  his  chains,  and  give  him  other 
amongthemostundeniableof  all  earth-  objects  to  value;  they  would  give  him 
ly  things,  that  Ireland  never  can  be  an  interest  in,  and  the  means  of,  lea- 
tranqufl,  orderly,  moral,  prosperous,  ving  it,  whenetci  \l  '■tfo^  ■(«*.  »SsjA. 
and  Dtppy,  until  a  radical  change  la  \uni «  4ewW.iaws«.«o»»s*;-   "^^^  ^f*" 
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pulatioD  should  be  continually  redu- 
ced, by  all  imaginable  means,  until 
borought  to  the  proper  number ;  and 
thia  can  only  be  done  by  the  roost  stre- 
nuous efforts  of  both  landholders  and 
the  ||;0Temmcnt.  If  this  were  accom- 
plished, and  the  land  were  divided  into 
good-sized  farms  of  moderate  rents, 
the  interests  of  all  would  set  against 
fubdivision  and  overpcopling,  and  the 
agricultural  population  of  Ireland 
mi^ht  stand  comparison  with  that  of 
Britain.* 

Twelve  months  since,  the  British 
nation,  we  think,  would  have  done  al- 
most anything  to  better  tlie  condition 
of  Ireland  ;  we  believe  it  would  cheer- 
fully have  given  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  its  revenue  for  the  purpose. 
Matters  are  now,  we  grieve  to  say, 
greatly  clianged.  The  conduct  of  tnc 
Popish  priesthood,  and  the  dema- 
gogues, and  the  agitation  in  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Catholic  question,  have 
engendered  a  feeling  in  this  country 
towards  Ireland,  which  the  pretended 
friends  of  that  wretched  nation  ought 
to  have  made  any  sacrifice  to  have  kept 
down.  The  unanimity  and  enthu- 
siasm in  favour  of  Ireland  are  gone ; 
and,  alas !  tliey  have  been  replaced  by 
feelings  of  a  far  different  nature.  If 
the  most  bitter  enemy  of  Ireland  had 
wished  to  do  it  all  the  mischief  in  his 
power,  he  would  first  have  acted  as 
l)oyle  and  0*Connell  have  done,  and 
then  he  would  have  brought  the  Ca- 
tholic bill  into  Parliament.  Descrip- 
tions are  given  to  Parliament  of  the 
miseryand  depravity  of  the  Irish  pea- 
sant, which  freeze  the  blood  ;  and  yet, 
instead  of  attempting  to  remove  this 
misery  and  depravity.  Parliament  is 
only  endeavouring  to  aggrandize  the 
Popish  priesthood  and  gentry.  The 
peor  wretch  who  is  starving  is  to  be 
relieved  b^  the  removal  of  we  Catho- 
lic disabilities ;  when  money  is  impe- 
riously called  for  to  convey  the  surplus 
|x>pulation  to  bread  and  comfort,  a 
quarter  of  a  million  is  to  be  annually 
lavished  on  the  Popi&h  priests ;  at  a 
time  when  it  is  of  the  first  im|K>rtance 
to  keep  the  good  feelings  of  this  coun- 
trjf  towards  Ireland  at  the  highest 
point,  nothing  is  to  be  done  save  what 
will  convert  these  feelings  into  jea- 
lousy, dislike,  and  indignation.     If 


those  who  coll  tlicmsclves  tlic  exdu- 
■ive  friends  of  Ireland  had  their  de- 
sert, they  would  be  blasted  by  its  cur- 
ses. We,  too,  are  the  friends  of  Ire- 
land, but  we  differ  from  the  Irish 
priests  and  demagogues,  and  the  Eng- 
lish party  leaders.  We  are  not  its 
frienos  for  personal  profit;  we  seek 
not  to  extract  wealth  and  dignity  from 
the  penury  and  guilt  of  its  peasantry ; 
we  cant  not  over  its  miseries  to  in- 
flame them,  that  we  may  fill  our  pock- 
ets with  money,  and  raise  ourselves  to 
power.  No ;  thank  God !  we  are  free 
from  the  damning  infamy.  We  are 
the  friends  of  the  friendless  ;  we  are 
the  friends  of  the  distressed,  the  de- 
praved, the  deludeil,  and  the  enslaved. 
We  are  the  friends  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  and  not  of  the  priests  and  de- 
magogues. We  therefore  would  first 
direct  our  attention  to  those  tilings  in 
Ireland  which  call  the  roost  imperious- 
ly for  remedy  ;  we  would  look  first 
at  the  condition  of  the  peasantry ;  we 
would  FIRST  remove  the  surplus  vil- 
lage inhabitants,  and  give  bread  and 
comfort  to  the  remainaer ;  we  would 
FIRST  re- construct  village  society,  and 
p;ive  the  inhabitants  proper  means  of 
instruction,  and  a  deep  stake  in  peace 
and  order;  we  would  first  render 
Ireland,  as  a  whole,  civilized,  enlight- 
ened, peaceful,  prosperous,  and  happy. 
After  naving  thus  satisfied  the  wants 
of  nature,  it  would  then  be  soon  enough 
to  look  at  those  of  ambition j  after  ha- 
ving thus  given  food  and  raiment  to 
the  many,  it  would  then  be  soon  enough 
to  satisfy  the  political  cravinf^  of  the 
contemptible  few  who  now  enjoy  com- 
fort and  luxury,  and  who  can  omy  em- 
ploy both  to  curse  their  country. 

The  emanciiNtdon-men  speak  of  Ire- 
land as  though  it  was  an  immense  loss, 
and  a  mighty  sacrifice  to  it,  to  have 
any  connexion  with  us  ;  tliey  apeak  of 
6e|)aration  as  a  thing  which  would  be- 
nefit  that  miserable  country.  Alas! 
for  Ireland,  that  ihey  should  commit 
the  wickedness.  Irelimd  is  at  this  mo- 
ment kept  alive  by  the  heart's  blood 
of  Britain  ;  if  her  miseries  be  not  re- 
moved by  Britain,  they  will  never  be 
removed ;  her  present  sustenance,  and 
hopes  for  the  tuture,  rest  solely  upon 
Britain.  What  would  become  of  her, 
were  wc  to  close  our  ports  to  her  agri- 


^  We  are  glad  to  perceive  in  the  Irish  papers,  that  several  of  the  landlords  have 
lately  iiitereiited  Uiennselves  greatly  io  improving  the  condition .  of  tlieir  tenantry. 
The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  occupies  a  distinguished  p)act  among  them. 
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cultural  produce^and  import  the  quan- 
tity from  other  oonntriet?  What 
w«Mild  become  of  lier^  were  we  to  dose 
our  shores  to  the  multitudes  of  her 
labourers  who  continually  arrive^  to 
Uie  grievous  injury  of  our  own  ?  What 
but  the  wealth  and  influence  of  Bri- 
tain can  remove  the  surplus  popula* 
tion^  change  her  system  of  land-let- 
ting, and  give  her  competence  and 
prosperity?  Every  man  in  Ireland 
ought  to  be  prepared  to  shed  his  heart's 
blmxl  to  maintain  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  There  is  not 
a  man  in  Ireland^  whatever  his  rank 
and  condition  may  be,  who  has  not 
a  mighty  personal  interest  in  teach- 
ing his  countrymen  to  conciliate  Bri- 
tain by  all  imaginable  means,  and  to 
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venerate  her  as  his  country's  liest 
friend.  Why  do  we  sav  this  ?  Because 
those  who  call  themselves  the  patriots 
of  Ireland  are  goading  Britain  into  a 
religious  and  political  enemy,  instead 
of  making  her  a  friend,  to  remove  the 
sufferings  of  their  country ;  because 
they  are  depriving  the  starving  peasant 
of  the  food  and  raiment  which  Britain 
is  anxious  to  give  him  ;  because  they 
are  conyerting  this  golden  moment  for 
removing  the  real  miseries  of  their 
country  into  the  means  of  perpetuating 
them.  Whatever  feelings  Britain  oi^t 
to  entertain  towards  the  Catholic  As- 
sociation, and  the  Catholic  bill,  we 
fear  that  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people 
will  have  ample  cause  to  execrate  both 
to  the  last  moments  of  their  existence. 


LETTERS  ON  THE  FRXSENT  STATE  OF  INDIA. 

No.  II. 


The  principal  object  of  my  former 
letter  was,  to  vindicate  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  natives  of  Hindoostan 
from  some  of  the  many  calumnies 
which  have  been  gratiutously  heaped 
upon  it.  In  the  pursuit  of  that  ob- 
ject, I  wss  led  to  anticipate  various 
remarks,  and  to  lay  before  you  sundry 
quotations  from  parliamentary  papers, 
and  other  official  documents,  wnich 
might  have  been,  perhaps,  more  ap- 
propriately introduced  elsewhere.  But 
no  great  harm  has  been  done.  These 
quotations  extracted,  as  you  will  per- 
ceive that  they  are  extracted,  from  the 
reports  of  some  of  our  ablest  Indian 
statesmen,  and  from  the  public  dis- 

Eatches  of  the  late  Governor-general 
imself,  abundantly  justify  me  in  as- 
serting, that  the  writer  in  '^  The 
Friend  of  India,"  who  represents  the 
Hindoos  as  naturally  the  most  depra- 
ved of  human  beings,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  our  government  among 
them,  as  manifestly  the  effect  of  divine 
interposition  in  their  favour,  is  either 
the  worst-informed,  or  the  most  per- 
verse of  all  the  instructors,  to  whom  a 
credulous  public  has  lately  paid  atten- 
tion. That  the  inhabitants  of  British 
India, — especially  that  portion  of  them 
who  reside  near  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  with  whom  alone  Europeans 
have  an  opportunity  of  ftimiliarly  mix- 
ing,— are  very  far  from  perfection,  I 
readily  admit.  It  is,  indeed,  a  melan- 
cholv  fact^  that  wherever  Europeans 


establish  themselves,  there  the  natives' 
character  becomes  rapidly  depraved; 
whilst,  as  has  already  been  shown,  our 
whole  system  of  r^ulating  the  coun- 
try, has  tended  only  to  debase  the 
people,  and  to  corrupt  their  morals. 
*'  Drunkenness,  prostitution^  indeco- 
rum, profligacy  of  manners,  must," 
says  Sir  Henry  Strachey,  "  increase 
under  a  system,  which,  though  it  pro- 
fess to  administer  the  Manomedan 
law,  does  not  punish  these  immorali- 
ties;" and  wnether  a  government, 
whose  operations  have  a  tendency  to 
produce  such  effects,  deserves  the  un- 
Iwunded  praise  bestowed  upon  it  by 
the  Missionaries ;  far  more,  whether 
its  erection  ought  to  be  spoken  of  as 
a  direct  work  of  God^  I  leave  you  to 
judge. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  te 
enter  into  controversy,  either  with 
this  '*  Friend  of  India,"  or  with  any 
other  popular  writer.  You  have  re- 
quested me  to  state  with  candour  my 
opinion  of  the  Anglo-Indian  govern- 
ment ;  whether  I  conceive  that  it  has 
proved,  and  still  continues  to  prove, 
Deneficial  to  the  natives  themselves,^- 
and  hence,  whether  we  are  justified  in 
hoping  that  it  will  be  permanent. 
From  what  has  been  already  said,  you 
will  guess  that  my  sentiments  are  very 
different  on  these  heads  from  those  of 
the  public  in  general ;  but  you  shall 
have  proofs,  as  well  as  sentiments. 
And  they  are  but  too  abundant. 
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It  will  not^  1  fear,  be  possible  for  grievance  approaches  the  extreme 
lue  to  couvey  to  you  any  acleauateno-  point.  With  the  few  of  them  who 
tion  of  the  mistmkea  into  wiiich  the  reason  at  all  on  the  subject,  it  may  be 
framers  of  the  present  system  of  In-  ascribed  to  their  having  distinetly  per- 
dian  politics  have  fallen^  unless  I  sue-  ceived  the  general  policy  of  the  British 
cecd  m  previously  laying  before  you  government  to  be  dictated  by  humane 
an  intelligible  sketch  of  the  systems  and  liberal  motives,  and  pursued  with 
which  ^preceded  it.  In  doing  this,  it  uncecsing  endeavours  for  their  general 
wUl^  I  am  aware,  be  necessary  to  go  welfare^  and  that  the  errors  commit- 
over  a  good  deal  of  ground  which  fa^s  ted  have  proceeded  more  from  a  waot 
already  been  trodden,  and  to  recall  of  knowledge  and  experieDce,  than 
Tour  attention  to  controversies  which  from  any  other  cause.  The  want  of 
ba?c  long  ceased  to  agitate  the  public  knowledge,  founded  on  local  experi- 
mind.  Nevertheless,  if  you  and  I  ence,  was  con^icuous  in  Ixxrd  Com- 
aucceed  by  these  means,  in  opening  waUis,  and  to  this  may  be  Justly  as- 
)f            "             ■                       


the  eyes  of  our  rulers  to  the  perilous  cribed  the  defects  in  the  system 

state  of  their  Asiatic  possessions ;  far  blished  by  his  lordship,  which  it  ii 

more,  if  we  shall  be  in  the  slightest  now    become  indispensable   for   the 

degree  instrumental  in  obtaining  for  Court  of  Directors  to  inquire  into  ami 

our  Hindoo  fellow-subjects  the  bless-  correct.   Lord  Comwallis  went  out  to 

ings  of  an  efficient  government,  we  India  under  a  persuasion   that    the 

shall  have  no  cause  to  regret — I,  that  landholders  had  been  oppressed^  ami 

I  toiled  through  so  many  dusty  docu-  that  their  hardships  arose  principally 

ments  for  your  edification,  and  you,  from  the  changeable  system  of  the  in- 

that  you  admitted  the  results  of  my  temal  government.  His  Jx>rdship  was 

labour  into  the  pages  of  Maga.    By  lurronnded  by  theorists  who  mignt  be 

way  of  a  preface  to  that  sketch,  I  beg  thought  to  have  caught  the  spirit  of 

leave  to  aulgoin  the  following  extracts  innovation,  at  that  time  prevailing  in 

from  the  recorded  opinion  of  S.  Davis,  Europe.    The  Ul  effect  of  bad  admi- 

Esquire ;  a  gentleman  whose  intimate  niatration  was  ascribed  to  the  rules 

acquaintance  with  Indian  affairs  no  and  laws  administered,  and  an  entire 

one  will  question.    The  original  will  change  in  the  machine  was  detcrmi- 

be  found  among  the  answers  to  Court's  ned  on,  without  any  attempt  to  cor- 

Queries,  in  the  volume  already  refer-  rect  its  movements.    The  most  im- 

red  to,  namely,  vol.  II.  of  Selections  pcnrtant  of  the  d)angesintroduc«Hi,  and 

from  die  Records  at  the  India  House,  from  which  the  others  followed,  as 

''  It  must  appear,*'  says  that  intel-  matters  of  course,  was  that  which  in- 

ligent  servant  of  the  Company,  **  that  vested  the  Zemindars  with  proprietary 

the  natives  of  British  India  arc  enti-  right  in  the  land  on  assessments  fixed 

tied  to  good  government,  whatever  in  perpetuity.*  This  alteration^  which 

may  be  the  expense  attending  it.  We  placed  the  Zemindar,   as  nearly  as 

have  moulded  the  system  of  finance,  could  be  done,  on  a  footing  with  a 

of  judicature,  and  of  poHce,  at  our  British  fineeholder,  was  foUowed  by  an 

pleasure^  and  have  experienced  their  abolition  of  those  checks,  which  an- 

perfect  submission  under  every  change,  peared  to  be  necessary,  only  while  he 

Though  certain  measures  bore  hard  acted  as  collector  of  the  revenue.  The 

upon  the  higher  dasses,  and  though  Canongoes  lost  their  land  and  their 

thev  were  excluded  fVom  all  offices  of  offices ;   those  ancient  functionaries, 

hign  trust  and  emolument,  no  da-  the   Chowderies,    Moccudchma,  and 

mours  or  expressions  of  discontent  Mundulls,  with  the  whole  economy 

have  been  hevd.  This  ma)r  have  been  of  a  Hindoo  village  community,  or 

len  owing  to  their  insensibility  and  such  remnants  as  had  survived  the 

indifl^renoe,    than,  to    their  halMtSy  Mahomedan  rule,  were  left   at  the 

formed underanabaolute government,  discretion  of  the  Zemindar;   uid  a 

whidi  mdores  lubmisaion  until  the  host  of  Paicks,  who  had  held  service- 


*  Extract  from  Lord  Comwallis's  minute  of  the  I8th  of  September,  1789 : *'  I  am 

also  convinced,  ibat  failing  the  daira  of  proprietary  right  of  the  Zemindars,  it  would  be 
ncctataiy  for  the  publie  good,  to  grant  a  right  of  property  in  the  boH  to  them,  or  to  per- 
aont  of  other  descriptions.  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  discusrion  of  the 
grounds  upim  which  their  right  appears  to  be  founded.*' 
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landsy  were  deprived  of  their  mainte- 
nance by  an  order  of  the  government^ 
and  left  to  shift  tor  themselves.*  In- 
novations of  this  nature  would  have 
been  dangerous  to  the  state  in  other 
countries^  but  they  were  submitted  to 
in  India  without  any  public  disturb- 
ance. These  arrangements,  and  the 
municipal  ruies  founded  on  them,  have 
now  been  more  than  twentv  years  in 
operation,  and  a  competent  judgment, 
it  is  presumed,  may  be  formed  of  that 
policy  which  has  extended  them  to 
the  territories  subscquentlv  acquired. 
On  their  efiects  in  Bengal,  different 
opinions  appeared  to  be  entertamed. 
Those  who  think  most  &vourably  of 
Lord  Cornwallis'  system,  see  in  the 
increased  population,  cultivation,  and 
internal  commerce,  which  has  certain- 
ly occurred,  wliat  they  deny  could 
liave  been  experienced  under  the  for^ 
mor  r^ulaiions  of  the  government ; 
they  even  deny  the  possihility  of  such 
effects  being  produoied  under  what  is 
untierstood  to  have  been  either  thie 
Mahomedan  or  the  Hindoo  system  of 
government.  To  so  unfoundled  a  pre- 
judice, it  might  be  sufficient  to  oppose 
the  evidence  arising  from  the  vestiges 
of  public  works  of  ornament  and  of 
use  abounding  throughout  India,  some 
of  which  riviu  the  stupendous  labours 
of  the  ancient  world,  and  could  be  ef- 
fected only  under  tranquil  and  proa* 
})erous  governments ;  but  on  this  point 
I  am  happy  to  be  supported  bv  the 
Sanscrit  Professor  at  the  Oriental^Col- 
Icge,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  his- 
tory and  literature  of  India,  gives  ne- 
culiar  weight  to  his  opinions  on  tnis 
subject.  His  words  are  these :— -'  I 
hope  I  shall  not  appear  inconsistent, 
if  I  here  state  my  conviction,  that  at 
the  time  of  the  Mahomedan  invasion, 
Hindustan  had  rea<^ed  a  higher  de- 
gree of  order,  riches,  and  population, 
than  it  has  since  (A>tained.'  Again,  he 
says,  '  I  beg  it  may  not  be  imagined, 
that  I,  in  any  degree,  entertain  the 
opinion,  that  Bengal  was  miRgovetned 
until  the  English  obtained  potocssioB 
of  iL  The  high  state  of  prosperity  ia 
which  they  found  it,  would,  to  every 
unprejudiced  mind,  repel  so  groos  a 
calumny.'  For  my  own  part,  I  not 
only  agree  with  Mr  Hamilton  in  re* 


gard  to  the  effects  which  have  been 
produced  under  former  governments, 
but  perhaps  go  fiirther  than  he  does, 
in  tfdnking  the  system  under  which 
these  were  produced,  to  be  still  the 
system  best  adapted  to  the  genius  and 
condition  of  the  people,  so  that  our 
deviations  from  it  have  been  attended 
with  inconvenience  to  the  government, 
and  evils  to  the  people,  which  go  far 
to  countervail  any  good  to  either,  that 
can  be  ascribed  exclusively  to  the 
change." 

The  system  of  which  Mr  Davis 
here  speaks  so  highly  in  praise,  may 
yet  be  seen  in  active  operation  in  the 
Mahratta  territories.  That  it  former^ 
Iv  extended  throughout  the  wh<^  of 
that  country  where  Hindooism,  how- 
ever modified,  exists,  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed, though  it  is  to  die  prorinces  con- 
quered from  the  Peisnwa  that  we 
must  now  look  for  a  distinct  view  of 
it  in  our  own  poasessionfl;  indeed, 
there  are  too  many  traces  of  it,  even 
in  the  old  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahaa, 
and  Orissa,  to  suffer  a  douot  to  arise, 
as  to  its  universal  prevalence  at  no 
very  distant  period.  Taking  the  Re- 
ports of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  and  the 
Honourable  Mountstuart  Elphinstone, 
therefore,  as  my  chief  authorities,  in 
referring  you  generally  to  the  Fifth 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
1818,  with  ita  voluminous  appendices, 
I  proceed  at  once  to  lay  before  yoar 
readers  a  brief  outline  ot  their  native 
arrangements,  such  as  they  were  whilst 
yet  the  Hindoos  maintained  their  in- 
dependence, and  such  as  they  after- 
wards became  under  the  Mussulman 
dynasties. 

Long  prior  to  the  year  1000,  when 
the  first  Mahomedan  conquests  were 
made,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  whole  of  that  immense  terri- 
tory, which  we  usually,  but  improper- 
ly, denominate  Hindostan,  was  govern- 
ed not  by  one  prince  or  emperor,  bnt 
by  a  number  o£  petty  princes,  odled 
Rj^ahs.  Among  tnese  there  appears  to 
have  been  one,  namely  the  Mahal- 
Rijah,  of  a  rank  supenor  to  the  vest, 
to  whom  the  others  looked  as  a  sort  of 
federal  chief,  in  case  of  need,and  a  gene- 
ralprotector  against  the  encroachments 
ana  oppressions  of  each  other;  but  with 


*  It  is  well  known  that  Sir  John  Shore,  (now  I/ord  Teignmouth,)  objected  to  the  set- 
tlement being  mode  perpetual^ — See  hh  Mwutrx  of  DUifut  on  the  ith  Report  of  the 

Seicc  t  Com  m  itti'i'. 
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whom  they  seldom  kept  up  any  decided 
intimacy,  except  when  tneir  nccessi- 
ties  compelled.  Within  his  own  prin- 
cipality, each  Rigah  seems,  on  the  con« 
tranr,  to  have  heen  quite  as  absolute 
as  tne  Mahal- Rajah ;  and  in  all  the 
principalities  the  Hajahship  was  here- 
ditary, hy  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  sort  of  patriarchal  monarchy. 

When  I  speak  of  the  absolute  au- 
thority of  an  Hindoo  Rigah,  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  assert,  that  he  stood 
above  the  reach  of  law,  or  the  control 
of  public  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  placeu,  by  the  rules  of  his  reli- 

£*on,  in  a  ^reat  degree,  under  the  gnii- 
tnoe  of  his  Brahmins.  His  religion 
imposed  upon  his  passions  very  consi- 
derable restraint ;  nor  was  it  possible 
for  him  to  violate  these,  without,  at 
the  same  time,  stirring  up  against  him- 
•elf  a  power  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
anything  of  which  we  can  form  a  con- 
ception. "  The  magistrate,"*  says  the 
code  of  Geutoo  laws,  '^  shall  keep  in 
lubtjection  to  himself  his  lust,  anger, 
avarice,  folly,  drunkenness,  and  pride ; 
be  who  cannot  keep  these  passions 
under  his  own  subjection,  how  shall 
he  be  able  to  nourish  or  protect  the 
people  ?  Neither  shall  he  be  seduced 
oy  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  nor  be 
perpetually  addicted  to  play ;  nor  must 
lie  be  always  employed  in  dancing, 
ainging,and  playingon  musical  instru- 
ments ;  nor  must  he  sleep  in  the  day- 
time ;  nor  shall  he  falsely  accuse  any 
person;  nor  shall  he  always  remain 
concealed  in  his  private  apartments, 
nor  practise  the  drinking  of  wine ;  nor 
ahall  he  go  to  any  place  without  a 
cause,  and  shall  not  dispraise  any  per- 
son without  knowing  his  faults ;  nor 
shall  he  cause  any  molestation  to  men 
of  worth ;  nor  shall  he  put  any  person 
to  dnth  by  artful  and  deceitful  prac- 
tices ;  nor  shall  he  take  away  the  pro- 
pertv  of  any  person ;  nor  shall  he  envy 
another  person's  superior  merit ;  nor 
shall  he  say  that  such  persons  as  are 
men  of  capacity  are  men  of  no  capa- 
city ;  nor  shall  he  abuse  any  person ; 
and  shall  not  hold  any  person  guilty 
without  the  commission  of  a  crime. 
Again,  "  Such  things  as  are  not  pro- 
per for  him  to  take,  he  shall  not  take 
on  any  jpreteuce ;  and  of  such  things 
as  are  nght  and  proper  for  him  to  take. 
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even  although  they  aie  ezceedin^y 
minute,  he  shall  not  preaa  hia  daim ; 
and  he  shall  esteem  the  aubjecta  in  die 
light  of  his  children.'* 

Such  are  the  rulea  laid  down  for  the 
private  conduct  of  the  Rigafa.  To  as- 
sist  him  in  the  ooneema  of  govern- 
ment, again,  he  is  commanded  ''to 
erect  in  his  kingdoms  some  buildingi 
of  strength  and  elegance,  and  to  pmoe 
therein,  with  all  dignitj  and  resnect, 
ten  Brahmins,  learned  in  the  Buos  of 
the  Shastu,  (who  are  also  men  akilfol 
in  the  works  of  piety,  and  who  employ 
themselves  in  worthy  actions,  and  who 
are  men  of  compassion  and  clemency, 
and  of  an  exalted  fiunily,  and  acquaint- 
ed with  all  business,  and  who  know 
the  excellencies  and  blemishes  of  eadi 
particular  caste,)  to  instruct  and  con- 
trol the  afl^irs  of  the  kingdom,  both 
religious  and  otherwise.**  Justice, 
moreover,  was  adminiatered  bj  the 
prince  in  person,  who  aat,  as  we  read 
that  David  and  Solomon  sat,  at  the 
gate  of  the  city,  or  in  the  porch  of  his 
palace,  to  hear  such  complaints  as 
might  be  brought  before  him.  On 
these  occasions  it  is  required,  that "  die 
magistrate  sliall  not  be  impatient  and 
angry  at  hearing  sny  subject's  com- 
plaints ;  and  if  any  person,  not  having 
Sined  his  cause,  speaks  abusively  to 
e  magistrate,  even  then  he  riiall  not 
be  enraged  against  that  person,  but 
ahall  forsive  him  his  error." 

That  the  Hindoos  were  bv  no  means 
ignorant  of  the  reciprocal  uutiea  of  a 
sovereign  and  his  subjects,  the  foUow- 
ing  sentences,  extracted  from  the  same 
writer,  will  prove.  "  The  magistrate 
shall  collect  from  his  people  the  neees^ 
sary  tribute,  and  shall  never  commit 
injustice ;  he  shall  listen  upon  all  oc- 
casions, to  such  men  as  are  possessed 
of  an  acute  judgment,  and  who  are 
very  exoert  in  all  aflfkirs.  If  a  plun- 
derer snould  attack  the  magistrate's 
kingdom,  and  grievously  mMest  the 
people,  the  magistrate  shall  moat  sore- 
ly punish  him ;  if  he  does  not,  he  is 
unworthy  of  the  magistracy  ,**'  and  **  A 
magistrate,  who,  without  protecting 
and  taking  care  of  the  sulyects,  col- 
lects the  accustomed  tribute  fhnn  them, 
will  go  to  hell."  Mr  Halhed  has,  in- 
deed,  assured  us,  that  more  than  one 
instance  is  on  record  of  a  Rajah  being 


*  See  a  code  of  Oentoo  laws,  translated  by  Mr  Ilalhed,  page  1 12.    The  word  *■  ma- 
gistrata*'  would  have  been  more  correctly  rendered  King,  or  Sovereign. 
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dfpaed  bj  bu  pct^ile,  on  account  of  prosecution  of  •Kricnllunl  labour.  Bj 

tynnn;  and    oppreuioii ;    fiata  all  tbew  »  line  of  oenurlMtioii  ii  drawn 

whicb,  we  are  juatified  in  concluding,  between  man  and  man,  lo  dedded,  u 

(hat  no  luch  arbitral^  autboritjr  waa  to  preclude,   not  onl^  all  bope,   but 

claimed  bj  Hindoo  princes  si  modem  every  possibility,  of  its  being,  in  way 

writera  would  lead  UB  to  believe.  That  age,  or  by  any  exertion,  everpaased  ; 

many  of  them  migbt  have  proved  ty-  and  beace  each  individual,  being  from 

ranta  ia  extremely  probable ;  but  ty-  his  earliest  infancy  brought  up  in  the 

ranny  and  r^al  power  go  together  In  contemplation  of  an  unalterable  dea- 

other  countries  beaidea  India,  accord-  tiny  awaiting  him,  not  only  makea 

ing  a*  the  absolute  raonaich  chancei  no  attempt  to  change,  but  absolutelf 

to  be  ButTOunded  by  wise  or  unwise,  knows  not  what  it  is  to  murmur  at 

by  righteous  or  unjiut  councillors.  the  lot  which  he  readily  beliere*  that 

With  respect,  again,  to  the  general  the  wiadom  of  divine  providence  baa 

condition  of  society,  aa  it  subuaied  cast  for  him.  i 

under  the  guidance  of  the  aboriginal        But  if  such  be  the  case  even  now, 

princes  of  India,  it  is  difficult  to  coo-  when  the  original  institutions  of  the 

ceive  any  more  remarkable,  or  better  country  are  mixed  and  blended  with 

CdlcnUtcd  to  nourish  those  feelings  of  foreign  customs,  how  much  more  ef- 

paasive  content,  and  unambitious  in-  feclual  must  have  been  the  force  of 

uolence,  for  which  the  race  of  Hin-  these  institutiona  when  they  flonriili- 

doos  are,  to  this  day,  distinguished,  ed  in  all  their  vigour,  under  the  ti»< 

In  the  entire  organization  of  the  so-  tive  princes  I  Then,  indeed,  the  aon  of 

cial  state,  no  arrangements  were  made  a  Brahmin,  being  early  impressed  with 

fortfaepurposeof  meeting  those  chan-  the  conviction,   that  the   pursuit  of 

ges  which  the  very  passage  of  time  is  knowledge  (such  aa  it  waa)  const!-* 

continually   producing  ;   indeed,   the  tuied  his  business  through  life,  be- 
possibility  of  change  ap] 
to  have  occurred  to  the  1 

Hindoo  institutions,  or,  having  occur-  the  Tsrious  kinds  of  abstinence  and 

red,  to  have  been  with  the  utmoat  self-denial  which  the  more  strict  rulea 

an:dety  guarded  agunst.  Hence  none  of  his  caste  required  him  to  practite. 

of  the  Uident  regulations  make  the  whihttbeBonof  tbeSudra.witbequaf 

sliehtest  provision,  as  &r  as  we  can  cheerfulness,  addreesed  himself  to  tha 

juc^,  for  the  probable  extension  of  discharge  of  tbsse  meaner  and  more 

commerce,  for  the  formation  of  foreign  servile  offices,  which  the  fortune  i^  hia 

alliances,   or  the   increase  of  public  birth  determined  that  be  should  dur- 

wealth;  but  each  political  maxim  seems  charge.    In  like  manner,  the  child  of 

to  point  rather  to  the  continuance  of  each  individual,   no  matter  to  what 

things  oa  tbev  were  when  that  maxim  caste  belonging,  turned  his  whole  at- 

was  eomposeo,  than  to  any  alteration  tentlon  to  the  principles  of  that  trade 

in  the  stale  of  the  country,  or  the  con-  or  business  which  his  ftther  had  fol- 

dition  of  its  inhsbitanta,  either  for  the  lowed  before  him,  without  runninar 

better  or  the  worse.  the  smallest   risk   of  lieinK  divoted 

It  ia  to  this  spirit,  indeed,  and  lo  it  from  his  putauit,  by  the  n-nUpers  t£ 
■'    ■                     ■  ■•         ■•  "-  -'ealfurt        '      ' 


alone,  that  we  may  attribute  those  ambition,  < 

enactmenla,  originating,  no  doubt,  Jn  rice. 

Tiewiof«TiIp(dicy,thoughafEeTwarda  To  apeak  in  any  other  terms  than 

eopflrmed  by  the  mfluence  of  religion,  those  oi  unqoalifled  condemnation  of 

v^dl  divide  the  nativea  of  Hindoatan  institutiona  and  customs   aimilar   to 


into  different  caatea  and  tribea;  from  the  above,  will,  I  am  aware,  expoae 

thetrammelaofwhicbneithertheyBor  me  to  the  ridicule  of  all  who  have 

their  children  can  hope,  at  any  future  adopted  the  liberal  prindplea  of  the 

period,  to  escape.   To  the  same  spirit,  preaent  age ;  nor  am  I  diaposed  to  de- 

tikewiae,  may  be  attributed  those  re-  ny,  that,  under  such  institutions,  do 

gulalions,  which,  in  India,  as  in  an-  people  can  ever  arrive  at  the  higheat 

cientBKypt,  render  each  trade  ororo-  oepte  of  dvihaation  or  greatness.  Biu 

feaaion  hereditary  in  the  family  of  him  the  happiness  of  a  nation  is  not  to  be 

who  exercises  it ;  which  condemn  the  estimated  entirely  by  a  contemplation 

ottpring  of  a  mechanic,  for  example,  of  its  splendour  or  its  strength.  There 

to  tile  cultivation  of  a  mechanical  art,  is  a  slate  of  society,  on  pasalng  which, 

and  the  son  of  an  agriculturist  to  the  nations,  though  they  may  beewie  more 

Vol.  XVH.  4  V 
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vefined  and  more  powerful,  cease  to 
be  more  happy ;  exactly  as,  in  indivi- 
dual cases,  wc  generally  look  for  the 
greatest  degree  of  happiness  in  what 
are  termed  the  middle  walks  of  life. 
That  the  Hindoos  attained  even  to  that 
state,  I  am  not  prepared  to  affirm ;  and 
that  they  are  not  now  likely  to  attain 
to  it,  at  least  in  our  day,  is  perfectly 
eertain :  but  we  are  grosslv  deceived 
by  those  who  ought  not  to  deceive  us, 
if  they  were  not  a  great  deal  nearer  to  it 
under  their  own,  than  under  our  gui- 
dance. It  may,  therefore,  I  humbly 
conceive,  admit  of  a  question,  whether 
even  these  restrictions  were  not,  on 
the  whole,  conducive  to  the  prosperity 
of  that  singular  people ;  wnilst  their 
vnabated  attachment  to  them  proves, 
that  they  were  at  least  not  disagree- 
able, since  no  set  of  human  beings  ever 
were,  or  ever  can  be,  attached  to  cus- 
toms, the  continuance  of  which  they 
consider  as  a  grievance. 

One  immediate  consequence  of  these 
arrangements  unquestionably  was,  to 
render  the  people  at  large  the  very  re- 
verse of  tur buk  n  t  or  restless.  Restrain- 
ed, as  they  were,  by  religious  preju- 
dices, from  emerging  from  the  sphere 
into  which  nature  mul  thrown  them, 
they  entered,  at  no  period,  into  plots 
and  conspiracies  against  their  rulers. 
It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  since  the  first 
conquest  of  Mahmood,revolutionshave 
occurred  in  India  more  frequently, 
perhaps,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Known  world,  but  tnesc  will  be  found 
to  have  originated  invariably  with  a 
few  discontented  nobles,  whilst  the 
mass  of  the  population  looked  on,  as 
at  a  matter  in  which  they  had  no  con- 
cern. Indeed,  the  facility  with  which 
India  has  submitted  to  so  many  chances 
of  masters,  differing  not  only  froyi  tne 
aborigines,  but  from  one  another,  in 
habits,  customs,  and  religion,  furnish- 
es ample  testimony  that  the  native  in- 
stitutions, if  they  have  been  produc- 
tive of  no  other  virtue,  have  at  least 
fpy&ti  birth  to  a  degree  of  patience, 
such  as  we  shall  vainly  look  for  else- 
where. 

'  It  is  not,  however,  to  the  existence 
of  castes  alone,  and  to  the  hereditary 
nature  of  trades  among  them,  that  we 
are  to  attribute  the  singular  submia- 
siveness  of  the  Hindoo  character.  The 
whole  of  their  political  arrangements 
tended  to  produce  the  same  effect 
Fven  the  petty  Rigahships  were,  by 
these  arrangements,  placeu  each  in  the 


light  of  a  combination  of  Utile  eom- 
monwealths,  rather  llian  in  that  of  a 
single  state ;  the  afiections  and  patriot* 
ism  of  the  people  being  confined  al- 
most exclusiTeiv  to  their  own  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  and  to  their  own 
domestic  institutions.  To  an  Hindoo 
Ryot,  the  preservation  and  culture  c^ 
his  hereditary  field  formed  the  only 
legitimate  object  of  ambition,  whilst 
his  allegiance  was  confined  exclusively 
to  the  magistrates  and  l^;al  customs 
of  his  own  village.  In  the  proceedings 
at  the  court  of  the  Rinah  he  took  no 
concern ;  and  hence,  as  long  as  the  vil- 
lage institutions  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed,  were  permitted  to  conti- 
nue in  the  state  in  which  they  had 
continued  from  his  earliest  recoUec- 
tion,  the  gentle  Hindoo  cared  not  how 
the  Raiahship  was  disposed  of,  or  1^ 
what  hand  the  helm  of  state  was 
guided. 

If  ever  you  have  given  yonr  atten- 
tion to  Inddan  matters,  you  must  have 
been  struck  with  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  such  terms  as  Souhadan,  Ze- 
mindar,Dcwan,  Nasim,  and  I  know  not 
all  what.  These  appear  to  have  crept 
into  use  long  after  the  period  of  whidi 
I  am  now  speaking.  Most  of  them, 
indeed,  owe  their  origin  to  the  Maho- 
medan  conquerors,  who,from  the  union 
of  so  many  nations,  previously  inde- 
pendent, were  compelled  to  invent  new 
offices,  and  new  titles  for  these  offices; 
whilst  the  rest  began  to  be  employed, 
when  the  limits  of  the  various  Rajah- 
ships  extended  themselves,  and  the 
less  powerful  became  subject  to  tbdr 
more  powerful  naghboura.  In  vsery 
ancient  times,  however,  the  sole  dis- 
tribution of  society  was  into  villages, 
and  the  only  fiinctionariea  were  those 
who  presided  over  their  judicial  uid 
financial  affiurs.  Of  the  nature  of  one 
of  these  I  shall  now  proceed  to  giTe 
you  an  account,  referring  you  for  nr- 
ther  particulars  to  the  very,  able  report 
of  Mr  Elphinstone,  when  acting  as 
commissioner  for  the  settlement  of  the 
territories  conquered  firom  the  Paishwa. 

You  are  probably  aware  that  the 
chief  part,  in  ancient  times  the  whole, 
of  the  revenues  of  a  native  prinoe,  were 
derived  iVom  the  land.  Under  the 
Hindoo  dynasties  which  existed  pre- 
vious to  the  Mahomedan  conrntest— 
indeed  for  many  centuries  under  the 
Mahomedan  emperors — it  .was  custo- 
mary fox  the  government  to  divide  the 
crops  with  the  cultivators ;  and,  ha* 
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in  later  times,  gave  a  great  aemblanca  lODa,  in  all  age* ;  and  what  appeara,  to 
of  truth  to  the  notion.  When  the  De-  me  at  least,  perfecd;  conduNTe  of 
wannjr  authority  over  the  prorincea  of  theoueBtion,  tne^  were  invsriabl;  di- 
BengaliBahar,  and  Orisia,  for  example,  vided,  on  the  demise  of  a  father,  equal- 
waagraoted  in  1765  to  Che  East  India  If  among  his  children.  In  Mr  HaU 
Company,  the  proportion  paid  bj  the  hed's  bansUtion  of  a  code  of  Gentoo 
Ryots  was  in  no  instance  abort  of  one  taws,  the  reader  will  find  this  matter 
half,  iu  some  instances  it  rose  as  high  f  ally  itated.  ZiCt  him  consult  the  chap- 
as  two-thirds,  of  the  gross  produce ;  ter  on  Property,  and  he  will  see,  that 
and  hence  a  theory  of  very  old  stand-  "  When  a  father,  a  grandblher,  a 
ing — a  theory  to  which  Strabo  and  great-graniSather,  and  anyrelaiion  of 
Diodoras  hare  given  aanrCion — and  this  nature,  decease,  or  lose  their  caste, 
which  Bernier,  Uanoncbi,  Thevenot,  or  renounce  the  world,  oi  are  deairoua 
Chardin,  and  on  endleaa  list  of  travd~  to  give  up  their  property,  their  sons, 
bra,  hare  held — began  to  be  r^arded  grandsons,  great-grandsons,  and  other 
by  some  of  our  ablest  inquirera  as  cor-  natural  heirs,  may  divide  and  assume 
rect.  Even  now  the  opinion  is  main-  their  glebe-land,  orchards,  jewels,  00* 
tained — amoni;  others,  by  Mr  Mill,  the  ral,  clothea,  furniture,  cattle,and  birda, 
learned,  thou^  somewhat  fanciful  his-  and  all  the  estate,  real  and  poaratal, 
totian  of  India — that  private  property  of  which  the  persons  thus  drcumstan* 
in  the  soil  was  obeolutely  unknown  in  ced,  stand  possessed."  But  langoaoe 
the  East  till  we  created  it.  auch  as  this  could  not  surdy  be  used, 
1^  argument  of  Sir  Still  is  one,  were  the  prt^erty  vested,  not  in  tba 
which,whcn  applied  to  European  coun-  subject,  but  in  the  government, 
trieif  cannot  be  disputed.  He  ssserts,  Beddes  theopinion  Just  noticed,  an- 
and  asaertatruly,  that  whoever  derives  other,  and  a  no  lesagroundlesatheoir, 
the  greatest  d^ree  of  profit  trom  a  has  been  invented  ;  namely,  that  tu 
piece  of  land,  is  entitled,  according  to  state  of  society  in  India,  under  the  n»> 
every  priDcinle  of  polittcal  economy,  tivc  govemmenta,  eiuntly  corresponil- 
to  the  appellation  of  proprietor ;  but  ed  with  the  state  of  society  in  Europe 
the  govermnents  of  India  enjoy  by  for  during  the  middle  ages.  This  theory, 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  produce  which  places  the  Zemindar*,  and  io* 
of  the  earth,  therefore  the  governments  dependent  Talookdan,  on  the  footing 
of  India  ore  untfuesUonabty  the  sole  of  feudal  barons,  may  be  said  to  have 
lauded  proprietors.  To  this  a  very  originated  in  the  short-sightedness  at 
flimpleanBHerisaufficient ;  it  wssonly  some  of  the  earlier  servants  of  the 
in  modem  times,  in  times  of  univers^  Company,  and  to  have  been  broogfat 
confusion  and  corruption,  that  the  go-  to  maturity  by  Lord  Comwallis,  and 
vemnient-share  of  the  crops  in  India  his  immediate  advisers.  Into  the  coi>> 
exceeded,  or  even  equalled,  the  share  troversy  connected  with  it  I  have  nit 
enjoyed  by  the  cultivators.  During  intention  to  enter,  at  least  for  the  pr^ 
the  reign  of  Akber,  the  government-  sent ;  hut  1  may  here  state,  in  direot 
ahare  wus  onv-thini ;  under  Arung-  terms,  that  never  was  a  greater  blun- 
xebe,  I  believe,  it  hardly  amounted  der  committed,  than  waa  committed 
.  even  to  that ;  nbibt,  by  the  Hindoo  by  those  who  conferred  the  property 
Kojafaa,  no  more  thsn  one-uxth  of  the  of  the  soil  upon  the  Zemindars,  under 
produce  was  exacted.  "  In  fbnner  theidealhac  they  were  thereby  paying 
timea,"  saya  Abul  Tazel,  the  well-  respect  to  native  insCitutiona.  Why, 
known  compiler  of  the  Ajeen  Akber-  the  very  title  of  Zemindar  ia  a  ttnug 
ry,  "  the  monarchs  of  Hindostan  ex-  of  yeatoday.  It  is  not  so  much  ac  n»- 
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tioed  in  the  Aycen  Akberry ;  and  of  the  nation.  Over  all  waste  andl 
though  another  personage  is  there  spo-  jungle  districts^  gfaanta,  moiuituns, 
ken  of,  in  something  like  the  language  and  uncultivated  spots,  the  native 
which  our  popular  writers  employ 
when  speaking  of  a  Zemindar^  it  is 
perfectly  manifest  that  that  personage 
was  a  mere  officer  of  state.  The  Ze- 
mindar of  the  Mahomedans,  hy  what- 
ever title  known^  appears  to  have  heen 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  officer 
of  revenue,  who  collected  the  taxes 
A'om  the  heads  of  Ullages,  handed 
them  over  to  the  provincial  Dewan, 
and  received,  as  a  compensation  for 
bis  trouble,  a  per-centage  on  the  gross 
amount.  And  this  is  the  individual 
on  whom  Lord  Cornwallis  bestowed 
the  fee-simple  of  his  district,  compri- 


princes  appear  to  haye  asserted  a  pitK 
prietary  right;  but  eren  these  dis- 
tricts they  invariably  resigned  into  pri- 
vate hands,  as  soon  as  they  were  so 
far  reduced  to  cultivation  as  to  be  es« 
pable  of  paying  the  same  amount  of 
tribute  which  was  exacted  from  other 
estates. 

llic  mode  of  effecting  this  was  as 
follows : — If  an  individual  felt  desi- 
rous of  adding  to  his  patrimonial  pro- 
perty, he  appned  to  the  im>per  officer 
for  a  grant  or  pottah  of  waste.  For 
the  first  year  or  two^  he  was  permitted 
to  continue  in  the  occupancy  of  hi^ 


smg,  in  some  places,  a  population  of    new  glebe,  jvithout  any  tribute  being 
haff  a  million  of  souls,  with  twenty. 


thirty,  and  even  one  hundred  villages. 
But  of  the  Zemindar  more  by  and  by. 
Let  me  return^  in  the  mean- 
time, to  the  village  institutions,  the 
real  and  genuine  growth  of  Hindoo 
policy.  The  term  village  has  been 
employed  by  European  writers,  to  de- 
note that  particular  district  or  divi- 
sion of  an  Indian  kingdom,  which 
would  be  better,  because  more  appro- 
priately defined,  by  the  word  pirish 
(ra^Miua).  "  These  communities," 
says  Mr  Elphinstone,  *'  contain  in 
miniature  all  the  materials  of  a  state 
within  themselves,  and  are  almost  suf- 
ficient to  protect  their  members,  if  all 
other  governments  were  withdrawn. 
Though  probably  not  compatible  with 
a  very  good  form  of  government, 
they  are  an  excellent  remedy  for  the 
imperfections  of  a  bad  one ;  Uiey  pre- 
vent the  bad  effects  of  its  negligence 
and  weakness,  and  even  present  some 
barrier  against  its  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion." 

Attached  to  each  village  was  a  por- 
tion of  land,  differing  in  extent  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  which  was 
kept  in  cultivation  by  the  inhabitants. 
It  was  divided  into  farms,  fields,  or 
glebes,  the  boundaries  of  which  were 
accurately  marked  and  jealously  guard- 
ed; each  had  a  distinct  name,  and 
each  was  the  property  of  a  distinct 
owner.  In  some  instances,  indeed, 
the  field  of  an  absentee  would  be  cul- 
tivated, at  a  fixed  rent,  by  a  farmer, 
ealled  in  the  Mahratta  country  an 
Oopree ;  but  by  far  the  greater  pro- 
portion gave  support  to  their  own 
M eerassees,  or  owners.  Nor  was  go- 
vernment without  its  share  in  the  luid 


imposed.  By  and  by  a  small  tax  was 
demanded,  which  went  on  increasing, 
year  by  year,  till  it  arrived  at  the  or- 
dinary amount,  after  which  the  land 
became  the  absolute  property  of  the 
cultivator,  and  descended,  like  his 
more  ancient  glebe,  to  his  (diildren. 

The  affliirs  of  the  little  village  com- 
munity were  all  regulated  by  certain 
officers,  having  di&rent  titles  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  India,  but  all  dischar- 
ging the  same  duties.  Thus,  the  Mo* 
Kudchin  of  Bengal  is  the  Potail  of  the 
Carnatic,  the  Putwarry  of  the  old  pro- 
vinces is  the  Curnum,  or  Co(dkurae^ 
of  the  new ;  whilst  the  Mhars  of  one 
district  are  the  Talliars  of  another, 
and  so  on.  As  these  officers  are  now 
to  be  met  with,  in  the  full  vigour  of 
their  callings,  only  in  our  later  ae> 
quisitions,  I  will  follow,  in  my  pre- 
sent sketch,  the  phraseology  of  Mr 
Elphinstone,  whose  description  of  the 
village  institutions  is  at  onoe  oondse 
and  distinct. 

"  The  Potails,"  says  he,  "  are  the 
most  important  functionaries  in  the 
villages,  and  perhaps  the  most  import- 
ant class  in  the  country."  The  Potail 
is  the  head  man,  or  hereditary  diief, 
of  the  community,  who  acts  towards 
his  fellow-villagers  in  the  double  ca- 
pacity of  a  collector  of  the  dues  of  go- 
vernment, and  a  civil  magistrate.  He 
is  the  head  of  the  police,  causes  crimi- 
nals and  suspected  persons  to  be  ar- 
rested, listens  to  the  complaints  of  his 
neighbours,  decides  their  quarrels,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  Punchayet, 
adjusts  all  disputes  concerning  the 
boundaries  of  fields,  or  the  possession 
of  property.  As  an  officer  of  revenue, 
he  allots  the  lands  to  such  Ryota  aa 
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I,  and  thii,  together  with  hia  of  the  family  relieve  and  aid  one  ai 
>__,  .^4acen<li  to  hia  eldeit  ion,  or  ther  in  their  ilutiea.  "  The  dnu>- 
uearaat  hor-mile.  Id  other  respectB  are,"  aaya  Mr  £lphinatone,  "  to  keep 
he  ia  maely,  aa  the  rest  of  the  villa-  watch  at  night,  toflnd  out  all  arrivala 
gen  are,  a  Kyot,  owning  a  patrimo-  and  departures,  to  observe  all  stran- 
nial  field,  anii  eultivatiue  it  himself;  gers,  and  report  all  luspidoua  persona 
and  this  field  is  divided,  at  his  dc-  to  the  Potail.  The  watchman  u  like- 
ceaie,  like  the  fields  of  other  Hyots,  in  wise  bound  to  know  the  character  of 
equal  proportions  among  his  children,  each  man  in  tbe  villa^ ;  and,  in  the 
The  Coolkumee,  Curnura,  or  Put-  event  of  a  theft  coramitled  within  the 
warry,  ia  another  functionary,  of  no  village- bounds,  it  is  his  busincsa  to 
mean  note.  Thia  person  is  employed  delect  ihe  thief.  He  is  enabled  to  do 
in  keeping  an  exact  register  of  tbe  this  by  his  early  habits  of  inquiiitive- 
bounds  of  the  village,  and  of  the  va-  ncas  and  observation,  as  well  aa  by  the 
rious  field*  and  glebes  into  which  it  ia  nature  of  his  allowance,  which,  being 
divided,  with  the  name,  sisc,  and  qua*  partly  a  small  share  of  the  grain  and 
lity  of  each,  the  name  of  the  occupier,  rimiljir  property  belonging  to  each 
tbe  amount  due  tVom  him  to  the  go-  house,  he  is  kept  always  on  the  watch 
verntncnt,  anil  the  highest  revenue  to  ascertain  his  fees,  and  always  in 
ever  produced  by  the  flehl  which  he  motion  to  collect  them.  When  a  theft 
may  cultivate.  The  Coolkumee  far-  or  robbery  happens,  the  watchman 
ther  keepi  a  liat  of  all  the  inhabitants  commencea  his  inquiries  and  re- 
of  the  village,  whether  agrtculturiita  aearchea  ;  it  is  very  common  for  him 
or  artisana,  with  a  statement  of  the  to  track  a  thief  by  hi*  footatnM,  and 
dnea  frora  each  to  government,  and  if  he  does  this  to  another  vilLge,  so 
lbareceiptai)dbal:inceofeschaccount.  aa  Co  satiufy  the  watchman  there;  or 
Bendes  these  public  records,  he  keeps  if  he  otherwise  tracea  the  property  to 
the  accounts  of  all  the  cultivators  with  an  adjoining  village,  bis  responsibility 
one  another,  and  with  their  creditors ;  ends,  and  it  is  the  duly  of  the  watch- 
he  acta  as  a  notary-public  in  drawing  man  of  the  new  villazc  to  take  up  the 
up  agreements,  and  sametimes  con-  pursuit.  Tlielost  village  to  which  the 
duels  the  private  correspondence  of  thief  has  been  clearly  traced  becomes 
those  who  are  not  able  to  conduct  it  answerable  tor  the  property  stolen, 
for  themselves.  He  is  paid,  either  which  would  otherwise  fallen  the  vU- 
by  a  renusaion  of  tbe  revenue  due  ^m  lagewhere  the  robbery  waa  commit  ted." 
hii  own  lands,  or  by  a  fee  upon  the  Besides  these  three,  there  are  no 
revenue  paid  by  hia  neishboun;  and  leas  than  nine  other  public  function- 
ii  a*ii«ted  by  a  person  called  the  Chau-  arie*  in  each  village.  These  are  the 
mtlta,  who,  actinc  when  wanted,  un-  Potidar,  or  silver-amith,  who  assays 
der  the  ordera  of  the  Potail,  takes  care,  all  money,  paid  either  to  government 
Kt  the  same  time,  of  the  Coolkumee's  or  to  individuals;  theaatrologeT,  whoac 
recorda.  busincsa  it  is  to  calculate  nativities,  to 
In  aubscTvienc?  to  the  Potail  and  declare  fortunate  and  unfortunate  daya 
roolkurnee,  are  tne  Mban,  or  watch-  for  sowing,  reaping,  &c. ;  theGoorov, 
wen,  whose  duty  it  is  to  protidv  that  or  priest,  who  presides  at  the  pagoda. 
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and  conducts  the  public  worahip,  the 
■clu^oUnasteTj  the  wa^herman^  the  car- 
p^teTy  the  barber^  &c  and^in  dbort^  a 
prafeaaor  of  every  uaeftil  art^  not  for- 
setting  the  poet^tbephysician^  and  the 
dancer.  Each  of  these  dasses  consists 
of  one  or  more  individuals,  according 
as  the  original  families  have  branched 
out;  and  all  are  pdd  by  a  small  per- 
centage on  the  puolic  xevenue,  as  well 
as  by  gifts,  at  tlie  seasons  of  new  moons 
and  at  other  sacred  periods,  of  rice, 
ghu,  and  sometimes  of  money,  from 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  For  the 
payment  of  the  Groorov,  indeed,  and 
for  the  support  of  the  temple,  grants 
of  land  seem  to  have  been  fi-equently 
made  by  the  ancient  governments, 
whilst  the  assignment  of  a  private 
estate  for  this  sacred  purpose,  or  for 
the  support  of  a  school  or  collie,  was 
invariably  sanctioned  bv  law.  But 
where  no  such  grants  chanced  to  be 
made,  a  tax  was  imposcil  upon  the 
village,  which  fell  cniefly  upon  the 
Mecrassees  or  proprietors,  and  was  a 
source  of  considerable  profit  to  the 
Potail.  '^  In  general,"  says  Mr  El- 
phinstone,  "  these  expenses  were  in 
the  proportion  of  one-tenth,  or  from 
that  to  one-fifth  to  the  public  re- 
vemie." 

With  respect  to  the  revenue  collect- 
ed, I  have  already  said,  that,  in  the 
best  days  of  the  Hindoo  governments, 
it  amounted  to  one-sixth  part  of  the 
gross  produce  of  the  soil.  To  ascer- 
tain tnis,  various  methods  appear  to 
have  been  adopted.  Sometimes  a  rough 
estimate  was  made,  whilst  the  crop  was 
yet  green,— occasionally,  indeed,  be- 
tbre  it  had  sprung  up,— of  its  probable 
amount ;  and  the  cultivator  undertook 
to  pay,  either  in  money  or  in  grain, 
the  stated  proportion  of  that  valua- 
tion, kt  other  tiroes,  an  agreement 
was  entered  into  with  the  Potail,  and 
by  the  Potail  with  his  fellow- villa- 
gers, for  a  certain  sum  in  money, — 
and,  thirdly,  an  annual  account  was 
taken  of  the  crop  after  it  had  been  reap- 
ed, and  the  proportion  due  to  govern- 
ment was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
public  officers.  But  as  to  a  proprietary 
right  in  the  land,  such  a  daim  was  at 
no  period  advanced  by  a  native  go- 
vernment. ''  The  result  of  these  re- 
ports," says  the  gentleman  already  re- 
ieired  to  (the  reports  of  the  coUect- 
ors  relative  to  the  land-tenure  in  the 
MahratU  Territories),—**  and  of  my 
own  inquiries,  is,  that  a  large  portion 
ofthcRyota  arc  the  proprietor  of  t:V\c\i 
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estates,  subject  to  the  paymoit  of  a 
fixed  hmd-tax  to  the  goTernment  ;— 
that  thdr  property  ia  hereditstj  and 
saleable ;  and  they  are  never  dispos* 
sessed  while  they  pay  their  tax ;  and 
even  then,  they  liave,  for  a  long  period 
(at  least  thirty  yetam),  the  right  of  re- 
claiming their  estates,  on  paying  the 
dues  of  government."  It  ia  true,  that 
Mr  Elphinstone's  report  bears  date  in 
1819,  and  this  may  account  for  the  in- 
creased burdens  which  he  notices  as 
imposed  upon  the  landed  proprietors ; 
but  if  no  cioubt  could  exist  in  1819  as 
to  the  person  in  whom  the  right  of  pro- 
perty was  vested,  far  less  can  it  be 
doubted  in  whom  that  right  was  vest- 
ed under  the  ancient  governmentaw— • 
'*  An  opinion  prevails, '  he  continues, 
"  throughout  the  Mahratta  country, 
that,  under  the  oldHindoogovemraent, 
all  the  land  was  held  by  Meerassees,  and 
that  the  Ooprees  (or  farmers)  were  in- 
troduced as  the  old  proprietors  sunk 
under  the  tyranny  of  the  Mahome- 
dans.  This  opinion  is  supported  by 
the  fact,  that  tne  greater  part  of  the 
fields  now  cultivated  by  Oopreea  are 
recorded  in  the  village  books  aa  be- 
longing to  absent  proprietors,  and  af- 
fords, when  combined  with  circum- 
stances observed  in  other  parts  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  with  the  light  land- 
tax  authorized  by  Menu,  a  strong  pre- 
sumption, that  the  revenue  system, 
under  the  Hindoos,  (if  tliey  had  a  uni- 
form system,)  was  foundea  on  private 
Property  in  the  soil"  I  am  always 
appy  to  avail  myself  of  such  autho- 
rity as  that  of  Mr  Elphinstone  ;  and, 
therefore,  1  have  transcribed  the  above 
passage  here,  though,  probably,  I  may 
stand  more  in  need  of  it,  when  I  come 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  that  settlement 
which  claims  Lord  Comwallis  as  its 
author. 

I  have  spoken,  in  a  former  part  of 
this  letter,  of  the  assistance  derived 
b^  the  Potail,  in  the  adjustment  of 
civil  disputes,  from  a  punchayet.  Of 
the  nature  of  that  body,  so  important 
in  the  administration  of  justice  among 
the  Hindoos,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  some  farther  account. 

When  a  dispute  arose  between  two 
individuals  on  the  subject  of  a  debt, 
or  boundaries,  or  any  other  such  mat- 
ter, a  complidnt  was  lodged  bv  the 
party  considering  hunself  aggrieved, 
with  the  Potail,  who  privately  com- 
manded a  punchayet  to  assembb  lor 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  merits 


eleven,  up  to  fifty. —     l>ocuTD<ntB,decdtofBale,adnaKledff> 
"  The  toemben  of  a  mmehajret  w«e     nteoti  of  debt,  and  m  fonb,  were  •!- 
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ed.like  ■  jury  in  EiigUii(l,ora  certain  Id  trtals  befoce  a  pot 
number  of  TeapectabteinhalntaiittiVa-  dded  preferoDce  tecmi 
rvii^aectinling  todrcumauncei,  from  given  to  written,  orer  onl  tertimot^. 
are,  nine,  and  eleven,  up  to  fifty  ""  .  .  ._  .  ■  . .  .  ■■ 
"  The  toemben  of  a  minehajret  w_.  _  ,  . ,  .. . 
generally  selected  by  the  officer  of  go-  ways,  and inoit  justly,  accounted  betlo' 
»emiTient,  by  whom  it  was  granted  eridence  than  die  mere  (lecliratjon  of 
wiih  the  approbation  of  the  partiea,  a  witneas.  The  witnesses  were,  how- 
end  ottpn  al  their  suggestion  ;  some-  ever,  "  examined  and  cron-exnimned 
times  the  parties  chose  an  equal  num-  with  great  care;"  but  if  any  part  of 
ber  each,  and  the  officer  named  an  their  evidence  wa*  taken  down  in  wri- 
umpire." — "  The  members  were  peo<  ting,  it  was  only  the  mbstance;  and 
pie  in  the  same  situation  of  life  as  the  then  "  generally  in  thdr  own  bsiid,  if 
parties,  or  jieople  litely  to  understand  they  could  write,"  "Thenatives  have 
the  sul^ect  in  discuuion ;  the  number  not  the  same  deference  fbr  testimony 
was  required  to  be  odd,"  and  "  it  ge-  that  we  have ;  they  allow  a  witness 
nerally  met  at  the  house  of  the  i^cer  do  more  credit  than  his  situation,  and 
who  summoned  it.  character,andconnexionniththeGaae, 

"  In  villages,  the  Polail  got  some  of  entitle  him  to;  they  alio  lay  great 
themost  intelligent  and  impartialBy-  stress  on  his  manner  anil  appearance, 
Ota todt underatree.or inthetempfe,  while  giving  bis  testimony.  Oadi* 
or  Choultry,"  {the  inn  or  place  of  rest  were  seldom  imposed,  unless  there  wtia 
for  travellers)  ;  "  nobody  attended  on  reason  to  suspect  the  veradty  of  the 
tbepartof government;  and,aethe«ub-  witness,  and  then  great  pains  were 
mission  of  the  parties  was  voluntary,  tahen  to  make  them  solemn." 
their  wishes  were,  of  course,  more  aU  With  respect,  again,  to  the  princi- 
tended  to  than  elsewhere."  (Be  it  ob-  pie  by  which  punchayets  were  guided, 
served,  that  the  contrast  here  drawn  is  it  was  founded,  no  doubt,  on  the  Hin- 
between  vUla^  punchayets,  and  pun-  doo  bw ;  modiBed,  nevertheless,  ac- 
chayets  appointed  to  decide  a  dispute  cordii^  to  local  usage,  and  the  notions 
between  two  villages, — in  other  words,  of  the  persons  composing  it,  of  equity 
district  punchayets.)  "  The  consent  and  justice.  Local  usage,  however, 
of  the  members,  honever,  was  every-  seems  to  have  been  the  universal  law 
wherereckoned  essential  to  a;punchay-  of  Hindoslan.  It  was  one  with  which 
et,  and  the  first  act  of  the  meeting  all  the  villagers  were  fully  acquainteil, 
was  to  takea  ruzeenamah,  oracknow-  and  against  the  award  of  which  no 
ledgmcnt  of  such  a  consent.  Security  roan  presumed  to  grumble ;  the  pun- 
was  also  not  unfrequently  taken  for  chajeta  consulting  no  book,  nor  re- 
the  parlies  complying  with  the  award  ferrLng  to  a  Shastcry,  or  expounder  of 
of  the  punchayct.  In  petty  disputes  the  aacred  law,  for  an  opininn,  unless 
in  village),  the  parties  gave  two  straws,  some  point  relative  to  marriage,  sue- 
in  token  of  siibmission,  instead  of  a  cession,oTotherthingsprDvidedfoTon 
written  ruzeenamah."  a  broad  bads,  was  in  question.     The 

The  punchayet  being  assembled,  members  of  a  punchayct  received  no 
the  disputing  parties  appeared  before  fee  for  their  attendance ;  but  wheit 
it,  stating,  in  aa  few  words  as  possible,  much  of  their  time  had  been  taken  up, 
the  onehiBclaim,theadierhisground  and  a  great  deal  of  trouble  imposetl 
of  denial.  Little  or  no  form  was  ob-  upon  them,  the  successful  suitor  open- 
served  ;  the  nunchayet  conducting  ita  ly  made  them  a  present  for  tncir 
}oth  of  the  parties  them- 


selvcaandof  theirwitnesscSjin  theway  I  have  said  that  suitors  attended  at 
of  conversation;  whilst  nothing  was  the  place  of  meeting  in  peiton.  This 
written  down  except  the  dedsion,  and  was  generaUyt  but  not  invariably  the 
sometimes  not  even  thaL  If,  indeed,  case.  A  person,  for  example,  who  felt 
the  case  chanced  to  be  of  very  great  himself  prevented  from  attending,  waa 
importance,  or  if  the  interests  of  two  permiitm  to  send  an  agent,  ustully  a 
or  more  viljagea  were  concerned,  Uien  relative  or  domestic  of  nia  own,  to  re- 
the  nholc  of  the  proceedings  were  re-  present  himself;  but  there  were  no 
corded,  all  the  writing  being  perform-  such  oStcera  as  vakuls,  or  hired  plead- 
ed by  the  Coolkumee,  to  whose  care  it  era,  in  those  days— that  is  •  ^«fes- 
waa  afterward!  intrusted.  lion  which  claims  Loid  Cornwallii  [br 
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its  author.    When  the  report  of  the  wai  refuted  on  the  gnmnd  of  comip- 

punchayet  wan  made  out,  the  officer  tion  in  the  jury,  thte  magistrate  wu 

of  government  proceeded  to  confirm  bound  to  inveatigate  the  matter ;  and, 

and  enforce  its  decree,  the  mode  of  ahould   the  accuaation    proTe  well- 

Syroent  being  regulatol  according  to  founded,  to  ordera  new  trial, 
e  drcumstances  and  situation  of  the  I  have  yet  a  great  deal  to  say  on  the 
losing  party.  If  he  were  rich,  imme-  sulgect  of  native  ioatitutions,  befwe  I 
diate  payment  was  ordered ;  if  other-  can  pretend  to  contrast  the  present  with 
wise,  ne  was  commanded  to  pay  by  the  former  condition  of  India.  The 
instaJments ;  and  in  case  of  utter  in-  changesgraduallywrought  as  kingdoms 
capability,  an  exemption  from  the  de-  became  enlarged, — the  idterations  ef- 
mands  of  his  creditor,  was  granted  for  fected  by  the  Mahomedans — and  other 
a  certain  number  of  years.  This  was  no  less  important  matters  must  be  sta- 
done  to  enable  him  by  his  own  indus-  ted.  But  these  I  shall  defer  to  a  fii- 
try  to  acquire  the  means  of  meeting  ture  opportunity.  Enough  is  done  for 
the  demand ;  but  in  case  of  a  refusal  the  piesent,  when  I  beg  you  to  eb- 
on his  part  to  obey,  the  system  ealled  serve,  that  not  one  of  all  the  revcdu- 
Tukkazza  was  had  recourse  to.  li-  tions  to  which  India  haa  been  subject- 
terally  speaking,  this  means  no  more  ed,  interfered  in  any  material  degree 
than  dunning ;  but  when  authorized  with  the  village  system.  That  conti- 
by  an  award  of  court,  it  included  eve-  nued  the  same  under  an  extensive  as 
ry thing,  from  simple  importunity,  up  under  a  petty  Rajahahip;  it  was  left 
to  placing  a  guard  over  a  man,  '*  pre-  whole  and  untouched  by  the  Mabo- 
venting  ms  eating,  tying  him  neck  and  medans ;  it  remained  for  the  English, 
heels,  or  making  him  stand  on  one  leg  in  their  zeal  to  improve  the  condLiioa 
with  a  heavy  stone  on  his  head,  under  of  the  people,  to  work  its  overthrow, 
a  vertical  sun."  Be  it  observed,  how-  And  what  lias  been  the  consequence? 
ever,  that  if  submission  to  a  verdict  We  shall  see  in  due  time. 


EINOAN  AND  MAY. 

Afte  richte  moun^Ue  iittye^ 

Maide  be  Mr  Hougoe. 

I  hearit  ane  laveroke  synging  with  gle. 
And  O  but  the  burde  sang  cheirilye ; 
Then  I  axit  at  my  true  love  Ringan, 
Gif  he  kend  quhat  the  bonnye  burde  wals  syngan  ? 

Now,  mv  love  Ringan  is  olithe  and  yongue. 
But  he  hetne  ane  fayre  and  flatteryng  tongue ; 
And  och,  I'm  fearit  I  like  ower  w^e 
His  talis  of  lufe,  though  kynde  and  leille. 
So  I  sayis  to  him  in  scornniUe  wayis, 
"  You  ken  no  worde  that  burdye  sayis." 

Then  my  love  he  tumit  aboute  to  mee, 
And  there  wals  ane  smyle  in  his  pawkye  ee ; 
And  he  sayis,  ''  My  May,  my  dawtyit  dowe, 
I  ken  that  straine  farre  l)etter  nor  vou  ; 
For  that  littil  fairye  that  liltis  sae  loude. 
And  hingis  on  the  freenge  of  the  sonnye  doude. 
Is  tellyng  the  taille  in  chantis  and  chyinis, 
I  haif  teuit  to  thee  ane  thusyande  tymis. 
I  will  lette  thee  heire  our  straynis  accorde. 
And  tlie  laverokis  sweite  sang,  worde  for  worde. 

INTERPAETATION  OP  THE  LAEEI8  80KO. 

'  O,  mv  love  is  bonnye,  and  mylde  to  se, 
Als  sweitl^e  she  sittis  on  her  dewye  le. 
And  tumis  up  her  cheike  and  deire  grey  eye. 
To  lisle  quhatis  sa^va^wVxbVuTv^  \S\e  sky  ; 


KMgmh  a*d  Mag. 
iTor  A»  Utjnlda  mj  BMrnjiic  hymne  to  nvtiUi 
With  tbeUninniHnof  he<r£i«Mtlieiiij  fete, 
Qnhere  the  praode  G«M-h>«ka  euHe  ndRer  mane 
Atwenw  ibe  gnjre  doad«  and  die  •Dnne, 
And  ihe  thywi  ber  lore  tarn  Ajag  of  tbe  Ajria, 
Sent  dowDo  fre  the  htdye  Pmiyme, 
To  ayng  to  the  worild  «t  tMni«  and  tr'm, 
The  iweite  lufe-wigU  in  the  bowri*  of  hevin. 
'  O  mj'  Ion  ii  bounce,  and  jtmgm,  and  dmte, 


I  notojitK  but  I 
Tho  ihe  Robvn  mitbd  hia  waiianni  chblr. 
And  the  Mem  gar  aU  the  gninwode  dUe, 
Aod  the  Stonn-codc  toudi  on  hia  tooiyi^  PrCi 
Shit  trewii  their  MUigia  ane  modu  to  injme ; 
The  Lintna  didpe  ane  dittjo  tame. 
And  the  Shillphau  everiMtjrng  rfaame  { 
The  Flinrii  whew  ane  aolodi  didie. 
And  the  Whiltj-whapy  aw  ahaame  to  beire ; 
And  quhanevir  ane  lufer  GMnla  in  viewe, 
She  cowrii  anethe  her  dneiiie  ef  dewe. 

'  O  ray  lore  ia  bonnye !  hv  vii^yn  fareita 
It  aiTiiitcT  to  me  nor  the  dawnyng  aHe ; 
And  wdlle  do  I  lyke  at  the  doauyng  atiUe, 
-  To  dreip  fre  Ihe  lyftc  or  the  umrjmg  niUe, 
And  prene  ber  eate  a*  quhita  ab  tnjlke, 
And  nei  breat  a*  ttft  ala  the  downye  ailke.' " 

Now  quhen  mj  lore  had  warbelit  awaje 
To  thia  baiBse  parte  of  the  IsTerolda  lavC) 
>If  ne  herte  nab  Ivke  to  bunte  in  tnune. 
And  tbc  tert*  flowii  fro  myne  eyne  lyke  nine. 
At  lengthe  he  sayit,  with  ane  lyche  rolle  lang, 
"  Quhat  ailea  rojr  lore  at  the  Uverokii  lane  ?  ' 

Sayis  I,  "  He  i*  ane  baisae  and  wycked  oirdr, 
Ab  ever  raie  fro  the  dewye  yirde ; 
It's  a  ahaime  to  monnte  on  hia  momyng  arjng, 
At  the  yettb  of  hetin  rikan  nngis  to  ayng  ; 
And  all  to  win  with  his  awmeroiu  dyone, 
Aoe  aweete  littil  virgyn  birde  to  lynoe, 
And  wreclce  with  flatterye  and  song  oooibjDde 
Hia  deire  lytlit  maydeniaueceof  mynde! 

0  wen  I  hit,  I  woke  Jet  him  te 

Hi*  aangiE  aholde  all  be  loile  on  race." 
Then  my  luve  toke  mc  in  Ua  annia, 
And  gan  to  lamle  my  leifu  charmi*  | 
Bot  I  wolde  not  ao  moche  ala  let  him  apeike, 
Nor  atrake  my  chjrnne,  nor  kiaae  my  duike, 
For  I  feirit  myne  iwrte  wala  going  wrang. 
It  Wdlt  so  moiit  at  the  Utcioub  aang. 

Yet  atiUe  I  laye  withe  ane  npcMte  ee. 
And  stille  be  wata  ayngin  ao  bcmpilye. 
That,  tho  withe  my  mynde  I  had  grit  atryA> 

1  colde  nat  forbeire  it  for  my  lyGfe, 
Bnt  ala  he  bnng  on  the  herhiia  brow*, 
I  aaide,  I  kenit  not  why,  nor  howe, 

"  QabatiB  that  lyttil  denil  nyand  nowe  t" 
Then  tHy  lure  Rinsan  he  wala  so  gladde, 
He  lcu|^  tille  hia  ftdlye  pat  ma  madde ; 
And  boaaid, "  My  hiTt,  1  will  tell  yon  true. 
Ha  aemb  to  sync  that  ttiarne  l»  you ; 
Vou  XVIL  J"*  '  '  ^ 
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For  it  sayisy  I  will  rainge  the  yirde  and  aypr' 
7  o  feide  my  love  with  the  finest  fare ; 
And  quhen  she  lakis  fro  her  bedde  to  mee. 
Withe  the  yeamyng  lufe  of  a  inoderis  ee, 
O  then  I  will  come,  and  drawe  her  ncurer. 
And  watche  her  doser,  and  lufe  her  deirer. 
And  wee  never  shalle  pairte  till  anx  dying  day. 
But  lufe  and  lufe  on  for  ever  and  aye  I" 

Then  myne  herte  it  Ued  with  a  thrylling  plcasurr^ 
Quhen  it  lemit  the  laTcrokia  cloayng  measure. 
And  it  rase,  and  rase,  and  wolde  not  reste. 
And  wolde  hardly  bide  withinne  my  hriste. 
Then  up  I  rase,  and  away  I  sprongue. 
And  saide  to  my  luTe  with  soomfulle  tongue. 
That  it  wals  ane  bigge  and  burning  shaune ; 
That  hee  and  the  liujce  were  bothe  to  bhime ; 
For  there  were  some  layis  so  softe  and  blande 
That  breste  of  mayden  oolde  nat  stande ; 
And  if  he  laye  in  the  wode  his  laine, 
Quhille  I  came  backe  to  list  the  straine 
Of  ane  awmerous  birde  amang  the  brome. 
Then  he  mochte  lye  qnhille  the  day  of  dome  ! 

But  for  all  the  storte  and  stryflfe  1  maide ; 
For  all  I  did,  and  all  I  saide, 
Alas !  I  feire  it  will  be  lang 
Or  I  forgettc  that  wee  bor^s  sang  f 
And  langer  still,  or  I  can  flee 
The  lad  that  tellit  that  sang  to  me ! 

A  IT  RIVE  Lakk,  March  li/A,  1825. 


THE  WITCH  or  THE  GRAY  THORN. 
BY  JAMES  HOGG  THE  BTTRICC  SHEPHERD. 

'^  Tiiou  old  wrinkled  beldam,  thou  crone  of  the  night. 
Come  read  me  my  vision,  and  read  it  aright ; 
For  'tis  said  thou  hast  insi|;ht  the  picture  to  scan 
Far  onward  beyond  the  existence  of  man— 
And  hid'st  thee  for  ever  from  eye  of  the  day. 
But  rid'st  on  the  nieht-wind  away  and  awav 
Over  doud,  over  valley,  on  hemlock  or  reed. 
To  burrow  in  churchyards,  and  harass  the  dead. 
Old  beldam  declare  thee,  and  give  me  to  wis. 
If  I  stand  at  the  side  of  snch  bang  aa  this !" 

"  Mad  priest  of  Inchafibry,  I  know  thee  too  wdl, 
Though  thus  in  disguise  thou  bast  come  to  my  cdl ; 
What  is  it  to  thee  if  throudi  dwkness  I  fly 
Like  binl  to  career  round  the  ridrts  of  the  sky-— 
Or  sail  o'er  tlie  seas  in  my  shsUop  of  shell. 
To  do  what  the  toneuc  of  flesh  dares  not  to  tdl  ? 
Suffice  it,  I  know  wnat  thy  viskm  hath  been. 
Ere  a  word  I  have  heard,  or  a  siffn  I  have  seen ; 
Besides,  its  high  import  distinctlv  I  see ; 
And,  priest  of  Itichaffery,  Til  tell  it  to  thee— 
Not  for  love  or  reward,  out  it  troubles  mc  sore 
To  have  one  in  my  presence  I  soom  and  abhor. 

*'  Thou  did'st  dream  of  a  coronet  biasing  vrith  gold. 
That  was  hail'd  by  the  young,  and  admired  by  the  dd ; 
And  thou  had'st  a  longing  the  thing  to  obtain ; 
But  all  thy  bold  effbrta  to  reach  it  were  vain ; 
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^Vhcn  lo !  iliine  own  mitre  anae  tVom  tb;  croirn. 
Ami  monnted  aloftj  wbilrt  the  other  unk  down ; 
It  mounted  and  toh  in  a  drde  of  flame, 
'Midst  clamoun  of  wonder  tnd  ibonta  of  acclaim ; 
The  crown  Tnio  darhnesB  dMcended  apace. 
And  thine  was  exalted  on  hfsh  iti  its  place. 
Thou  raw'at  til]  the  red  blood  nm  down  in  a  itream. 
Thou  awahened'st  in  terror,  and  all  wn  a  dream  ! 
Priest,  that  wsa  thy  dream— •nd'  tbou  mtut— 'tii  decreed— 
Put  (loirn  the  Arrabiahon,  and  riae  in  his  Mead  V 

"  Thou  liert,  thim  old  hag.    With  the  cunninc  of  hell 
Tliou  dareat  me  to  practise  what  ttuni  doit  foreteU ; 
But  there  both  thy  mailer  and  thee  I'll  defj : 
Yet  that  ma  my  viaion,  I  may  not  deny. 
MyaterioQB  being,  unbleet  and  unihriveri ! 
Pray,  had'st  thou  that  aeeret  from  bell  or  from  hearcn !'" 

"  I  had  it,  proud  priest,  fhim  a  fbuntain  sublime. 
That  swellfl  beyond  nature,  and  streams  beyond  time ; 
And  though  from  the  same  Bonrce  thy  warninj^  might  uome. 
Yet  mine  km  the  essence  and  thine  hat  the  scum. 
I  heard  and  I  raw,  what,  if  than  had'at  but  seen, 
A  terror  thy  mortal  existence  had  been ; 
For  thou  had'at  grown  rigid  as  statue  of  lead — 
A  beacon  of  terror  for  ainnen  to  dread ! 
Thtni  think'st  thou  haat  learning  and  knowledge  inborn ; 
Proud  priest  of  Inchaffery,  I  langh  thee  to  scorn  .' 
Thou  laiow*at  less  of  nature,  where  spirits  roam  free. 
Than  a  mole  does  of  heaven,  or  a  worm  does  of  thee. 

"  B^one  with  thy  gold,  tbj  ambition,  and  pride ; 
I  have  told  thee  thy  vision,  and  solved  it  beude. 
But  dare  not  to  doubt  the  event  I  foretdl — 
The  thing  is  decreed  both  in  heaven  and  hel). 
That  thou,  an  arch-traitor,  mtut  do  a  sood  deed, 
Put  down  the  Archbishop,  and  rise  in  nis  stead  I" 

Away  went  the  Abbot  with  crosier  and  cowl. 
And  viaions  of  grandeur  disturbing  his  soul ; 
And  as  he  rode  on,  to  himself  thus  he  said— 
"  The  counsels  of  heami  nnist  all  be  obey'd  ; 
Nor  throne,  church,  nor  state,  can  security  have. 
Till  that  haughty  prelate  be  laid  in  hia  grave. 
L.et  that  nerve  my  arm,  and  my  warrandice  be."— 
Well  laid,  thou  good  Abbot  of  India&rye ! 

The  Archbishop  had  plotted  too  deep  in  the  itate ; 
The  nobles  were  moved  'gainst  the  man  of  their  hate  ; 
The  Honarcb  was  roused,  and  pronounced  in  his  wrath 
A  sentenee  unieemly — the  Archbishop's  death ! 
Bnt  that  very  night  that  his  doom  was  decreed, 
A  private  aitsni"  aeemnpliah'd  the  deed. 
The  eonrt  wai  amosed ;  for  load  whisperings  came 
Of  a  deed  too  unhallow'd  and  horrid  to  name  ; 
Abroad  mdi'd  the  rumour,  and  would  not  be  stemm'd ; 
The  murderer  is  captured,  convicted,  eondemn'd ; 
Condenn'd  to  be  hung  lite  a  dog  on  %  tree. 
"  Who  is  the  ■ssasnii? — Pray  who  may  it  be  t— 
Ha  I— The  wortbr  good  AU»t  of  Inchaffbrye  '." 

In  dwknflM  ana  awim  the  pow  Abbot  is  hid. 
And  soon  his  death-warrant  is  to  him  convey'd  ; 
Hia  hour  is  aimounced,  hut  he  laughs  it  to  acorn. 
And  aenda  an  espresa  for  the  Witch  of  Gray-Thorn. 
She  came  at  his  call,  and  thotuh  hideoua  her  form. 
And  shrivell'd,  and  cronch'd,  uke  a  crane  in  a  storm. 
Yet  in  her  dim  ere  that  wai  hdbw'd  hjf  time 
The  joj  of  a  demm  was  gleaming  subltnie. 
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And  with  a  weak  laugh  'twixt  a  scream  and  a  hi&«. 
She  cried,  **  P»ay,  great  Ahbot,  is  all  come  to  this  ?"— 

**  Where  now  thy  hright  omens,  thou  hag  of  the  night } 
Come  read  me  this  riddle,  and  read  it  aright. 
So  far  thou  said'st  truth — the  Archbisho]^  is  dead  ; 
Thy  bodement  con6rm — shall  I  rise  in  his  stead  ?"-«i» 
"  Yes,  up  to  the  gallows  !**  the  beldam  replied. 

This  day  the  Archbishop  had  suffer'd  and  died ; 

But  headlong  on  death  1  hare  caused  thee  to  ma. 

Ha,  ha !  I  have  conquer^dj  and  thou  art  undone  !"— 
"  Oh  hud  I  the  hands  which  these  fetters  degrade. 

To  sear  out  thy  tongue  for  the  lies  it  hath  made« 

I  would  rend  out  thy  heart,  with  black  ftlsehood  ao  crannn'd. 

And  consign  thy  old  £oul  to  eternity  daran'd ! 

May  Heaven's  aread  Tengeance  depart  fVom  thee  never. 

But  descend  and  enthral  thee  for  ever  and  ever !" — 
''  Ay,  curse  thou  away ;  to  the  theme  I  agree ; 

Thy  curse  is  worth  ten  thousand  blessinp  to  me. 

Ha,  ha !  thou  proud  priest,  I  have  won  I  I  have  wtm  ! 

Thy  course  of  ambition  and  cruelty's  run. 

Thou  tortured'yt  me  once,  till  my  nerves  were  all  torn. 

For  crimes  I  was  free  of  as  babe  newly  hem  ; 

"Twas  that  which  compell'd  me,  in  hour  of  despair. 

To  sell  soul  and  body  to  the  Prince  of  the  Air  ; 

That  great  dreadful  spirit  of  power  and  of  pride. 

His  servant  I  am,  ana  thy  curse  I  deride. 

For  vengeance  I  did  it,  for  vengeanoe  alone ; 

Unthout  that,  ftiturity  luremepts  had  none. 

I  have  now  had  full  measure  in  sight  pf  the  sun — 

Ha,  ha !  thou  proud  priest,  I  have  won !  I  have  won ! 

'Tis  not  thy  poor  life  that  my  vengeance  can  tame. 

It  flies  to  the  future,  to  regions  of  flame. 

To  witness,  exulting,  th'  extreme  of  thy  doom. 

And  harass  thy  being  'mid  terror  and  gloom « 

Ay,  grind  thou  thy  Otters,  and  ftime  as  thou  wilt, 

O  how  I  rejoice  in  thy  rage  and  thy  guilt ! 

And  more — I  have  promise  may  well  strike  thee  dumb, 

To  be  nurse  to  thy  spirit  for  ages  to  come  ; 

Think  how  thou  wilt  joy  that  the  task  shall  be  mine 

To  wreck  and  to  tease  thee  with  tortures  condign. 

O'er  cataracts  of  sulphur,  and  torrents  of  flame. 

And  horrors  that  have  not  exposure  nor  niime« 

Until  this  vile  world  of  lust  and  of  crime 

Have  sounded  through  fire  the  last  trumpet  of  Time : 

Adieu,  bloody  priest,  in  thy  hour  of  despair. 

When  Uiy  soul  is  forthcomiiig,  there's  one  shall  be  there." 

The  Abbot  was  borne  to  the  scaffold  away. 
He  stretch'd  out  his  hands  and  attempted  |o  pray ; 
But  at  that  dire  moment  there  sounded  a  kneU 
Close  to  his  stunn'd  eiu-,  'twixt  a  laugh  and  a  yell ; 
And  a  voice  said  aloud,  that  seem'd  creaking  with  hate, 
''  Ha,  ha !  thou  proud  priest,  it's  too  late !  it's  too  late !" 
He  shiver'd,  he  shrunk,  dropp'd  the  sign,  and  was  hung ; 
He  gaap'd,  and  he  died,  and  that  moment  there  rung 
This  sound  through  the  wdkin  so  darksome  and  dun, 
''  1  have  thee ! — I  have  thee ! — I  hav^  won !— I  have  wou  '." 

Altxive  Lakl,  March  U,  18!^i« 
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THE  fUBALTSAK. 

Chap.  XIL 

I  AROSE  next  morning  refreshed,        A  quarter  of  an  hour  had  scarcely 
▼igorous^  and  prepared  to  follow  mv    elapsed  from  the  moment  that  the 
orainary  occupation  of  shooting.    It    alarm  was  first  ^ven,  when  we  found 
was  a  dear  frosty  day,  the  sun  was    ourselTes  marching  once  more  in  the 
shining  hriffhtlyover^liead,  and  a  thou-    same  direction,  and  nearly  in  the  same 
sand  litUe  Dirds  were  r^oidng  in  the    order,  in  which  we  had  marched  yes« 
warmth  of  his  beams ;  my  dogs  were    terday.    Our  march  had  in  it,  how- 
in  high  condition ;  my  gun  was  dean    ever,  even  more  of  deep  exdtement, 
and  m  good  order ;  and  myself  big    than  that  of  the  preceding  day.    We 
with  determination,  not  to  fire  in  too    had  not  proceeded  above  a  mile,  when 
great  a  hurry,  but  to  be  sure  of  my    indications  of  what  was  gmng  on  in 
aim  before  I  pulled  the  trigger.  Thua    front  began  to  present  themselves,  in 
attended,  and  thus  animated,   I  set    the  form  ofbageage,  mules,  and  horses, 
forth  after  breakfast ;  and  having  pre-    pouring,  in  allhaste  and  confMon,  to 
viously  ascertained  the  favourite  haunt    the  rear;  while  a  wounded  man  or 
of  a  hare  which  had  more  than  once    two,  ever  and  anon,  dragged  himself 
escaped  me,  I  turned  my  steps  towards    with  difficulty  in  the  same  direction, 
it.  My  fidthful  spaniel  had  just  be^n    and  gave,  as  the  wounded  invariably 
to  give  tongue,  and  my  fowling-piece    give,  the  most  alarming  account  of  the 
waa  already  in  a  position  to  be  lifted    state  of  affairs.     ^'  Push  on,  push  on, 
at  once  to  the  shoulder,  when  the  re-    for  God's  sake,"  said  one  poor  fdlow 
port  of  a  single  cannon,  coming  from    who  had  been  shot  in  the  head,  and 
the  front,  attracted  my  attention.    I    was  lying,  rather  than  sitting,  across 
slopped  short,  but  had  not  time  to  call    a  horse,  *'  push  on,  or  it  will  be  all 
in  my  dog,  when  another  and  another    over.    Forty  thousand  of  the  enemy 
discharge  took  place,  mixed  with  an    are  coming  on,  and  there  are  not  two 
occasional  rattle  of  musketry.    This    thousand  men  up  to  oppose  them.'* 
waa  warning  enough.    Though  the    Of  coarse,  we  quickened  our  pace  with 
hare  started  from  her  seat,  I  permitted    infinite  good  wul. 
her  to  depart  in  peace,  and  whistling        A  group  of  perhaps  twenty  wound- 
loudly  for  my  four-footed  companions    ed  privates  and  officers  ha^  passed, 
to  follow,  I  ran  back  towards  my  quar-    when  the  next  body  which  met  ua 
ters.    As  I  proceeded,  the  firing  be-    was  a  detachment  or  ten  sound  men 
came  every  moment  more  and  more    and  a  sergeant,  who  were  conducting 
heavy,  till  at  length  it  had  increased    to  the  rear  about  an  hundred  French 
into  an  uninterrupted  roar.  prisoners.    These  were  saluted  with  a 

On  reaching  the  houses  I  found  that  cheer,  but  even  these  urged  us  for- 
thc  alarm  was  already  given.  The  ward,  with  the  intelligence  that  tho 
bugles  were  sounding  to  recall  such  aa  5th  division  must  be  soon  overpower- 
might  be  abroad,  and  the  men  were  ed.  And  now  the  scene  of  action  be- 
acooutering  with  all  haste.  For  our-  gam  to  open  upon  us.  Wc  had  passed 
selves,  Graham  and  I  took  care  on  the  through  Bedart,  and  were  descending 
present  occasion  to  make  better  provi-  the  htde  eminence  on  which  it  ia 
sion  against  detention,  than  we  bad  built,  when  the  combatants  bccamo 
doiie  the  day  bdfore;  but  our  baggage  distinguishable ;  and  a  very  magnifi.< 
we  were  obliged  to  leave,  to  be  packed  cent,  as  well  as  gratifying  spectaclej^ 
and  made  r^y  for  moving  by  our  they  presented.  The  nearest  nandfu) 
bat-men.  Aid-de-camp  after  aid-de-  of  British  troops,  wereoppoeing  them^ 
camp  passed  in  the  meanwhile  to  and  selves,  in  the  most  determine  man.« 
fro,  one  galloping  fVom  the  fVont  to  ner,  to  a  mass  of  men,  so  dense,  an4 
urse  an  immediate  advance,  another  so  extended,  as  to  cover  the  whole  of 
gaSoping  from  the  rear  to  ascertain  the  main  road,  as  far  as  the  eye  oonld 
how  matters  were  going ;  whilst  the  reach.  Our  peo^de  were,  it  is  true« 
various  battalions,  aa  each  was  equip-  giving  way.  They  had  already  main- 
pcd  and  ready,  hurried  down  to  the  taincd  a  most  unequal  contest  for  api 
main  road,  to  join  its  particular  bri-  wards  of  two  hours,  and  their  nura^ 
gadc.  bcrs,  originally  small,  wcro  fast  dimiv 
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nishing.  But  no  sooner  had  tlic  head 
of  our  column  shown  itself,  than  their 
confideDce  completely  returned,  and 
they  renewed  the  struggle  with  increa- 
sed alacrity. 

The  same  circumstance  which  gave 
fresh  courage  to  our  comrades,  acted, 
as  may  well  be  supposed,  in  a  directly 
contrary  manner  uiran  the  enemy. 
Not  that  they  full  into  confusion,  or 
exhibited  an^  symptoms  of  dismay; 
but  it  was  evident,  from  their  mode  of 

Eroceeding,  that  their  general  had  lost 
is  confidence  of  immediate  success, 
and  that  he  deemed  it  necessary  to 
trust  less  to  the  weight  of  his  single 
column,  and  to  add  manoeuvring  and 
skill  to  brute  violence.  His  attack 
was  accordingly  suspended,  whilst  a 
battery  of  ten  or  twelve  guns  being 
hastily  brought  to  the  front,  opened, 
not  upon  the  division  with  which  he 
had  been  hitherto  engaged,  but  upon 
us.  And  I  must  confess  that  the  guns 
were  well  served.  The  gunners  lay* 
ing  them  for  a  particular  turning  in 
the  road,  mowed  down  some  two  or 
three  out  of  each  company  as  it  came 
up,  and  caused  us  to  suffer  no  incon- 
siderable loss,  long  before  we  arrived 
If ithin  range  of  musketry. 

As  soon  as  we  had  passed  this  |>eril<- 
ous  spot,  we  abandoned  the  main  road, 
and  turning  into  an  open  green  field 
on  the  rignt,  we  marched  into  line. 
In  front  of  us  was  a  thick  wood,  for 
tlie  possession  of  which  our  people  and 
the  French  were  warmly  struggling. 
On  our  side,  it  was  garrisoneu  by  a 
battalion  of  Portuguese,  and  a  couple 
of  British  regiments,  and  it  was  as- 
Multcd  by  a  perfect  swarm  of  French 
tiralleurs ;  but  neither  did  the  latter 
succeed  in  driving  their  opponents 
through  it,  nor  could  the  former  deli- 
ver themselves  from  the  annoyance  of 
continual  assaults.  It  was  peculiarly 
the  business  of  the  corps  to  which  1 
belonged,  to  give  support  to  the  de- 
fenders of  that  wood ;  for  which  pur- 
Doec,  company  after  company  was  sent 
forward,  as  a  fre^  supply  of  men  be- 
came fh>m  time  to  time  necessary; 
whilst  two  other  corps,  continuing 
pteadily  in  line,  prepared  to  use  the 
bayonet  with  effect,  in  case  our  efibrta 
to  maintain  our  ground  should  prove 
unavailing. 

Even  the  unwarlikc  reader  will  pro- 
bably understand  me,  when  I  say, 
that  the  feelings  of  a  man  hurried  in- 
fo battle,  as  we  were  to-day,  arc  total* 


ly  different  from  those  of  the  same  man 
who  goes  gradually,  and  as  it  were 
preparedly,  into  danger.  We  hsd 
dreamed  of  nothing  less  than  a  genenl 
action  this  morning;  and  we  founil 
ourselves  bearing  the  brunt  of  it,  be- 
fore we  could  very  well  make  up  onr 
minds  as  to  the  pnudmitjr  of  an  ene- 
my. Everything  was  aorordingly  done, 
every  word  spolcen,  and  eretj  move- 
men  t  made,  uiider  the  in  fluenoe  of  thit 
species  of  excitement,  which  abMlute* 
ly  shuts  out  all  ideas,  except  those 
which  spring  from  the  cireumstaneei 
immediately  about  you ;  I  mean  an 
apprehension  lest  your  own  men  shall 
give  way,  and  an  inexpressible  eager- 
ness to  close  with  your  adversary.  Nor 
were  sundry  opportunities  wanting  of 
gratifying  the  last  of  these  desira. 
We  fought,  at  least  where  I  was  sta« 
tioned,  in  a  thick  wood;  and  moce 
than  onoe  it  occurred,  that  we  ibugbt 
hand  to  hand. 

Aftairs  had  continued  in  this  state 
till  about  three  in  the  afternoon ;  when 
the  enemy,  as  if  weary  with  tliar 
fruitless  efibrta,  began  to  sladcen  in 
their  exertions,  and  gradually  to  hi\ 
back.  Not  very  far  from  me  apot 
where  I  was  posted,  stood  a  chateau, 
the  propertv,  I  believe,  of  the  Mayor 
of  ficaritz ;  ror  the  occupation  of  which, 
the  French  had  mane,  during  the 
morning,  several  desperate,  but  un- 
availing efibrta.  Towards  it,  as  soon  as 
the  firing  began  to  wax  £unt,  Sir  J^n 
.  Hope,  atCenaed  by  three  or  four  aides* 
de-camp  and  a  f^  orderly  dragoons, 
made  his  way.  He  had  already  mount- 
ed to  an  upper  room,  for  the  purposs 
of  observing  from  thenoe  the  enemy's 
proceedings ;  hb  staff  and  oiderhes 
were  lounging  about  the  oourt-wd, 
and  the  few  skirmisheim  which  lined 
the  hedge  in  front  were  lying  down 
to  rest,  when  a  mass  of  French  infim- 
try,  which  had  formed  in  a  hollow  road 
alittlelo  the  left,  dashed  forward.  The 
movement  was  so  rapid,  and  the  fbroe 
employed  so  great,  that  all  <^ipasi- 
tion  m  the  part  of  the  few  British 
troops  then  up,  was  overcome  ; — 4he 
house  waa  surrounded.  Instantly  a 
cry  waa  raised, "  Save  the  general^  Save 
thiegeneral,"  uid  a  rush  was  made  from 
all  quarters  towards  the  chalean  ;  bat 
our  assistance  was  unneeessary*  Sir 
John,  seeing  what  had  happened, 
threw  himself  upon  his  bori^  and 
at  the  head  of  his  mounted  attend- 
ants charged  from  the  door-way  qC' 
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the  court-TOtd.      He  received,  in-     of  the  bri|;Bde.    Here,  with  numben 
deed,  no  fewar   tlian   tliree  nmiket     conmdcrdbly  iliminiahed,  we  drev  u; 
belli  thitnigh  hie  hit,  ud  hit  hone 
WM  ■■>  MtBrelj   wounded,   that   i 


atnogth  eerred  only  ti 


place' 
Moiiii 


,  .  . ,  ._  curyhim tea 

of  ea&ty ;  but  the  cnuoe  wm 
*e.  Many  of  the  French  were 
stbred)  and  the  little  portj  escaped — 
■nd  now  the  fight  wm  renewed  en 
all  tklea  with  deipente  rcKlution. 
Again  and  aEain  the  enemy  pmwd 
forwird  to  empty  the  wood  of  its  de- 
ftndov  and  to  aecuia  tlie  high-road  ; 
bnt  all  tbdr  efiiitt*  failtil,  and  when 


ilv  iliininianed,  we  drew  up 
.  vjiea  the  armi  btdng  p\xa, 
we  followed  tlie  example  of  out  com- 
psniona,  and  lighted  Urge  firea,  round 
which  men  and  officers  indiacrinunate- 
ly  crowiled,  in  groups  more  or  leia 
numefoui,  according  as  eadi  Sre  waa 
capable  of  affording  to  them  wannth. 
I  do  not  recollect  to  have  witnew- 
ed,  during  the  whole  couru  of  my 
inililary  career,  a  moru  atiikingly  wu> 
like  spectacle  thsn  that  which  waa  now 


of  darknete  coraptUed     three  btltolionB  of iofantry  lay  itrel 


the  combatantt  to  aeparale,  thu  two 
'  cupied   almost    the 


COTDi, 

retcB- 


iingle  green  field  round  their 
watch  firee ;   amounting,   in   all,   t 


(pound  which  they  had  occupied  when  about  ati  hundred.    Iromtdiately  bo- 

Ihe  fighting  began.  hind  them  stood  their  armi  piled  up 

It  were  vain  for  me  to  attempt  any  >n  regular  order,  and  glancing  in  the 

dcKription  of  the  acene  which  now  flamea,  which  threw  a  dark  red  ligjit 

took  |>lace.    So  Tigorous  had  been  the  acnwa  the  uommon,  upon  the  ban 

laat  attack,  and  10  determined   our  brandies  beyond  ;  about  twenty  yarda 

reaiatauce,    that   when   davlight  dix  in  rtar,  two  regimenta  of  cavalry  were 

appeared,  the  French  and  allied  troops  aimiUrly  disposed  of,  their  hone*  bo- 

mitd   themielTei  completely   mixed  ing  picketed  in  line,  and  the  men  wat- 

together.      Instead    of    the    roar    of  eil  or  lying  on  the  ground.     Looking 

muaketrr,  my  cars  were  accordingly  farther  back  again,  and  towards  the 

aaluted  f^  dtouts  and  exclamations,  oppoGite    side  of  the  road,   the  firca 

delivered  in  almost  CTcrv  Kuropean  of  the  whole  of  the   fifth   and   first 

tongue.     French,   Englisn,   Germnn,  divisions  met  the  eye  ;  darkened  ever 

Dutch,  Spaniards,  Portuguese;  the  no-  and  anon,  as  the  soldiers  paased  be- 

tivei,  in  abort,  of  almost  every  king-  tween  them,  or  a  heap  of  wood  wa* 

dom  were  here;  and  as  each  call^  east  on  to  feed  tlieir  brigUtiKSS.     By 

<nit  in  hia  own  language  as  loud  as  the  lii;ht  of  these  fires,  1  could  farther 

he  conhl  bawl,   for  the   purpose   of  perccire,    that    the    road   itself  was 

diKOvering  his  comrades,  and  giving  thronged  wiili  artillery  and  tumbrili ; 

evidence  of  his  own  altiution,  a  jar-  whilst  the  glaring  atmoaphera  above 

Cwaa  produced,  such  as  no  man  the  wood,   showed  that  it    too   was 

probably  listened  to  before,  unlets  fully  tenanted,  and  that  its  occupant* 

wo  except  the  artificers  employed  of  were,   like  ourselves,  reposing  ii 

einthea      '        -"''■' 


yore  in  tlie  creation  of  Babel.  So 
piete,  indeed,  was  the  confudon,  that 
neither  the  one  party  nor  the  other 
made  the  shghtest  attempt  to  avail  it- 
self of  it  fi>r  mlhlory  porposes,- 


attitudcof  watehfulness.  TocompUito 
the  picture,  tlic  night  dianced  to  bp 
uncommonly  dark.  Nrither  moon  nor 
stars  weru  out,  and  tliuugh  no  rain 

' "     I  coniiderablc  f(  ■     '       ■ 


eoDtnry,  we  were  each  of  us  heartily  which,  hindering  the  flames  irom 
glad  to  get  rid  of  our  troublesome  asccndiuK  beyond  a  certain  length, 
neighbours,  and  not  a  little  pleased     caused  thcra  to  shed   a  stronger  co^ 


louring  upon  surrounding  otgeeta. 
Then  the  knowledge  ibat  the  enemy 
waa  at  hand,  and  tnat  we  only  waited 
for  the  dawn  of  to-morrow,  to  renew 
the  combat ;  the  whole  of  these  cir« 
s  combined,  gave  so  deep  an 
OUT  situation,  that  it  was 
of  importance  was  made;  except  that  lung  eie  1  was  able  to  follow  the  ex- 
the  corn  to  which  I  bdonged,  leaving  ample  of  my  comrddes,  and  lie  down. 
Its  anginal  garrison  to  watch  the  wood  Fatigue,  however,  at  length  prevailed 
daringtfaehounof  darkness,  fell  back  over  enUiuaiaam,  and  having  liearUiy 
ai  fkr  as  the  green  field,  or  rather  |>artaken  of  the  meal  which  our  faitli- 
eommon,  where  we  had  left  the  rest     ful  Franeisca  brought  up,  I  wrapped 


what  order  became  so  tat  restored, 
to  permit   our  takini;   up   a  definite 
poaition  for  the  night. 

Theenemy  having  gradually  collect- 
ed their  scattered  battalions,  retired  to 
the  hollow-way  from  which  tbey  last 
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my  doak  about  mc,   and  taking  my 
station,  like  the  rest,  with  my  feet  to- 
wanls  tlie  fire,  I  aoon  fell  fait  asleep. 
It  was  still  perfectlv  dark  when  the 
general  stir  among  tne  troops  put  an 
end  to  my  repose.   The  infantry  stood 
to  their  arms ;  the  cavalry  mounted 
their  horses;  the  artillery. men  were 
at  their  guns  with  lighted  matches ;  all 
in  the  space  of  one  minute ;  nor  was  a 
■ingle  word  uttered  hy  any  man  beyond 
what  was  absolutely  requisite  in  is^ 
suing  orders.    Early  as  it  was,  how- 
ever, our  fires  had  all  but  consumed 
themselves ;  they  had  become  dull  and 
ted;  and  they  threw  not  out  heat 
enough   to   keep  our  blood  greatly 
above  the  freezing  point;    but    we 
bore  tlie  intense  cold  with  exemplary 
patience,  in  die  full  assurance  of  warm 
work  as  soon  as  day-light  should  ap- 
pear.   "Sot  is  there  any  hour  in  the 
four  and  twenty,  as  every  outside- 
traveller  by  a  stage-coach  must  know, 
ao  fruitful  in  intense  cold,  as  that 
which  immediately  precedes  the  dawn. 
To-day,  too,  it  chanced  to  freeae,  with 
o  cutting  wind  directly  in  our  faces ; 
nevcrtheloss,  our  courage  was  high, 
and  wc  counted  the  moments  im- 
patiently as  they  passed,  not  so  much 
from  a  sense  of  our  present  uncomfort- 
able situation,  as  from  an  eager  desire 
to  renew  the  battle. 

Day  dawned  at  lengUi,  but  tlie  ene- 
my made  no  movement.  They  were 
before  u<  as  they  had  been  all  night, 
in  countless  numbers ;  but,  like  our- 
selves, they  stood  quietly  in  their 
ranks,  as  if  they  expected  to  be  attack- 
ed^ rather  than  to  attack.  For  nearly 
two  hours  both  amiies  continued  sta- 
tionary, till  Lord  Wellington  coming 
up,  ordered  three  Portuguese  batta- 
lions to  advance,  with  no  other  design 
than  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  Nor 
did  this  movement  fail  to  lead  tlie 
enemy  into  a  renewal  of  ofiensive 
operations.  Tlie  Portuguese  brigade 
was  gidlantly  met,  and  after  a  good 
deal  of  firing,  repulsed ;  and  the  re- 
pulse of  it  was  followed  by  a  determi- 
ned assault  upon  such  of  our  cor|)8  as 
defended  the  rcMicI,  and  occupied  the 

wood. 

Nothing  can  be  more  spirited  or  im. 
petuous  than  the  first  attack  of  French 
troops.  They  come  on,  for  a  while, 
fiIowly>  snd  in  silence ;  till,  having 
reached  within  a  hundred  yards,  or 
two,  of  the  point  to  be  assailed,  they 
raiae  a  loud  but  discordant  yell,  and 


UttWi 


rush  forward.  The  sdvineeof 
columns  ia>  moreover,  covered  by  s 
perfect  doud  of  tiralleun,  who  fnm 
on,  apparently  in  utter  confbikm,  hat 
with  every  deinonatnition  of  ooonae ; 
who  fire  irregularly,  it  ia  trae,  W 
with  great  rapidity  uul  predsioQ ;  and 
who  are  aa  much  at  home  in  the  iit 
oi  availing  themselves  of  every  apeciei 
of  cover,  aa  any  light  tioopa  in  the 
world.  The  ardour  of  the  French  is* 
however,  admirably  opposed  by  the 
coolness  and  undaunted  deportmait 
of  Britons.  On  the  present  occasion, 
for  instance,  our  people  met  their  ai- 
sailanta  exactly  as  if  the  whole  afiir 
had  been  a  piece  of  acting  ;  no  man 
quitting  his  ground,  but  each  delibe- 
rately waiting  till  the  word  of  con- 
mand  was  given^  and  then  disdisrging 
his  piece.  Every  efRtrt  of  Manhal 
Soult  to  possess  himself  of  the  msyor'i 
house,  and  of  the  enclosure  and  wood 
about  it,  accordiiudy  proved  fmitkas; 
and  hence  his  formidable  colnmn, 
which  covered  the  high-road  ss  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  was,  per  font, 
obliged  to  halt,  and  to  remain  idle. 

Aiattcrs  continued  in  this  atsle  till 
towards  noon,  and  yet  a  comparative- 
ly trifiing  number  of  our  troops  were 
engaged.  The  entire  hrigsde  to  which 
I  bel^ged,  the  brigade  of  light  caval- 
rv,  aa  well  as  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  first  division,  had  been  mere  spec- 
tators of  the  valour  of  others  ;  wheii 
the  enemy,  as  if  worn  out  with  fa- 
ti^e,  and  disheartened  by  repeated 
failures,  suddenly  began  to  retire.  His 
column  of  infantry,  having  moved  to 
the  rear,  till  some  risiiig  ground  in  s 
great  d^ee  concealed  it,  seemed  to 
(lisnerse;  his  guns  were  withdrawn, 
ana  his  skirmishers  falling  badc^  left 
our  advanced  corps  in  possession  of 
the  disputed  post.  A  retreat,  indeed, 
appeared  to  have  fairly  commenced ; 
and  to  many  it  was  matter  of  surprise 
that  no  pursuit  was  on  our  aide  insti- 
tuted. But  our  general,  hv  keefiing 
his  soldiers  steady  in  their  places, 
showed  that  he  was  quite  aware  of  hit 
adversary's  intentions;  and  that  he 
was  a  far  better  jud^  of  the  measurea 
which  it  behoved  him  to  adopt,  than 
any  of  the  numerous  critics  who  pce- 
suroed  to  pass  censure  upon  him.  The 
whole  of  tois  movement  was  na other 
than  a  manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  the 
French  Marshal,  to  draw  our  troops 
from  their  position,  and  to  eitfeeblt 
the  centre  of  our  liiie,  by  ctyaing  the 

19 
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lefttobet(wfir4dvanced;  bntthongh  boTenurkiofluTiiiKftUen  by  the  sabre.  ' 

tktIAiUy  executed,  it  proTed  of  no  One  nwn,  in  parbculu-,  1  obMrred, 

■tail,  tbanln  to  the  mperior  ngacity  whote  head  wu  elovm  aiunder,  the 

Vt  Lonl  Wellington.  Initcsd  of  being  (word  of  his  ad*era»ry  h«ving  fairly 

hsTBMd   fay  any  uselcn  change  rf  divided  it  ai  far  as  the  eyce ;   nhilet 

gnrand,  we  were  eommanded  to  t«Ve  another  ley  upon  hit  back,  with  hit 

advantage  of  the  temporary  trace,  bv  flice  abaolutely  split  into  two  parta, 

cooking  our  dinners;  a  measure  which  across  the  line  of  the  nose.  The  great 

the  long  fast  of  many  of  the  soldiers,  majority  had,  howevrr,  been  shot ;  and 

particQUurly  of  the  Portoguese,  who  thev  were  mixed  indiscriminately  to- 


had  eaten  nothing  during  the  whole 
of  yesterday,  rendered  peculiarly  deai- 
lalue. 

In  a  moment  numerous  fires  were 
■gain  lighted,  and  half  of  the  men  in 
euh  regiment,  disencumbering  them- 
idvM  of  their  accoutrements,  set  to 
woik,  felling  wood,   boiling  kettlea. 


Ssthcr 
ad  h 


English  and  French,  aa  if  each 
en  cut  off  by  the  hand  of  his 
next  neighbour. 

I  was  not,  however,  so  fiilly  occu- 
pied in  contemplating  the  dead,  but 
that  I  cast  various  anxious  glancea  to- 
wards the  living ;  nor  waa  ground  of 
anxiety  wanting.  Tlie  enemy  had, 
indeed,  fuUen  back ;  neither  did  he 
,.       ,  show  any  column  upon  the  road,  nor 

waggons  arriving,  such  of  the  wound-  any  masses  in  the  woods.  But  I  ofa- 
ed  tt  were  unable  to  crawl  to  the  rear  served  his  men  crossing  the  high-rood 
were  collected  from  the  various  spots  towards  our  right,  by  twos  and  threes 
where  they  Iiy  mingled  with  the  dead,  at  a  time,  aa  if  some  formation  was 
■nd  lifted  into  them,  with  as  much  goingonwhichhedesiredmightescape 
care  as  circumstances  would  permit,  notice.  Nor  was  the  drcurastanceloat 
It  waa  a  sad  spectacle  thia.  Tfaeshrieks  upon  my  companions:  "  We  shall 
and  groans  of  many  of  these  poor  fel-  have  it  again  presently,"  said  a  vete- 
Iowa  sounded  horribly  in  our  ears ;  ran  seijeant  who  stood  near  me ;  and 
whilst  the  absolute  silence  of  the  real  the  prediction  was  hardly  uttered, 
waa  not  lesa  appalling,  inasmuch  as  it     when  it  was  ftilfilled.    As  if  they  htd 

Hhuttoomuchreniontobelieve,that  riseDfrombeneath  thecarlh,  twopon- 
were  removed  from  thefiAd  only  derous  masses  of  infantry,  covered  by 
e  in  the  waggons.  Nor  were  the  the  Are  of  twelve  pieces  of  cannon, 
muleteers,  and  other  followers  of  the  rushed  forward ;  one,  a  little  to  the 
camp,  idle.  These  harpies,  spreading  right  of  where  I  was,  and  the  other, 
Aemaelves  in  vast  numbers  over  the  upon  the  church  and  village  of  Arcan- 
ftce  of  the  country,  stripped  and  plun-  ques  ;  and  such  was  the  fltry  of  their 
dered  the  dead  in  an  incredibly  short  attack,  that,  for  the  instant,  they  ear- 
space  of  time ;  and  they  were,  withal,  ried  everyUiing  before  them.  A  For- 
ao  akilful  in  their  vocation,  that  they  tugueae  corps,  which  occupied  thefor- 
rarely  aiibrded  an  opportunity  of  ile-  roer  of  those  parts,  was  broken,  and 
tecting  them  in  this  act  Nothing,  in-  gave  way  ;  a  Britiih  raiment,  station- 
deed,  naa  ever  astonished  me  more,  ed  to  support  them,  followed  their  ex- 
than  the  celerity  with  which  these  bo-  ample ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time 
d;^itrippera  execute  th«r  task.  A  man  since  the  battle  began,  the  head  of  a 
fiuls  by  your  dde,  and  the  very  next  French  column  showed  ittelf  upon  the 
moment,  if  yon  efaance  to  look  round,     common. 

he  is  as  naked  as  he  was  when  he  came  In  the  meanwhile,  all  waa  hurry  and 
Into  the  world,  without  your  bang  buatle  in  the  rear.  The  plunderern, 
■ble  so  much  aa  to  gueia  by  whom  hia  taking  to  their  beelt,  fled  in  all  direo- 
gorments  have  been  taken.  tiona ;  the  waggons  with  the  wounded 

Whilst  all  then  persons  were  enga-  set  off*  at  a  pace  by  no  means  the  most 
ged  in  thrir  various  occupations,  I  moderate,  or  the  leaat  Lkely  to  jdt 
wandered  towoida  the  (Vont,  for  the  those  who  flUed  them  ;  oar  pct^l^ 
pnitKne  of  examining,  in  a  moment  of  casting  their  half-dretaied  provisKsis 
eoolnen,  the  nature  of  the  ground  on  into  the  fire,  buckled  on  their  accou- 
wUeh  we  had  yesterday  fought.  It  trements,  and  took  their  stations ; 
waa  liloally  covered  with  the  carcases  whilst  the  artillery,  which  had  begun 
of  men  and  horses.  Round  the  mayor's  to  retire,  came  ap  again,  at  a  hand 
hooae,  in  particalaT,  they  lay  in  clus-  gallop,  to  the  front.  Two  sqnadnma 
ton,  and  not  a  few  of  ttie  Frendtnien     of  cavalry  were  next  ordered  out,  part- 
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ly  to  stop  the  AigiiifeB  in  their  flight, 
and  partly  to  check  a  body  of  the  ene- 
mj,  whicii,  at  this  moment^  appeared 
upon  the  main  load ;  and  I  roust  say, 
that  our  troopers  executed  hoth  of 
these  orders  with  great  eftect.  Every 
man  whom  tliey  met,  no  matter  whe- 
ther an  £n|;lish  or  a  Portuguese  sol- 
dier, they  drove  back,  beating  him 
with  the  flats  of  their  swords  over  the 
head  and  shoulders;  and  then,  sud- 
denly rushing  past  a  projecting  copse, 
which  concealed  their  motioiks,  tney 
spread  death  and  dismay  among  the 
French  infantry.  But  we  had  not 
much  time  given  to  watch  the  opera- 
tions of  others.  We  were  ourselves  in 
line  in  a  moment,  and  advancing  to  the 
charge. 

It  was  a  tremendous  and  an  over- 
whelming rush.  The  enemy  stood  no- 
bly, and  fought  with  desperate  resolu- 
tion, but  we  bore  them  back,  as  I  have 
seen  one  bull  home  back  by  another, 
into  the  wood.  And  then,  again,  be- 
gan the  same  ceaseless  roar  of  musket- 
ry which  had  sounded  in  our  ears  last 
evening ;  whilst  four  or  five  pieces  of 
cannon  sent  showers  of  grape  and  can- 
nister  amongst  us,  whidi,  but  for  the 
shelter  afibrded  by  the  trees,  must 
have  swept  us  all  into  eternity. 

As  soon  as  we  were  fairly  in  the 
wood,  our  compact  order  was,  in  spite 
of  evcr]r  effbrt,  lost.  We  fouffht,  how- 
ever, with  the  same  spirit  as  before,  in 
detached  parties,  and  pressed  the  ene- 
my on  all  Jiands,  who  became  as  much 
divided  as  ourselves, — till  not  only  was 
the  ground  recovered  which  had  at  first 
been  lost,  but  we  were  considerably  in 
advance  of  pur  original  position.  Nor 
was  it  nracticable,  even  then,  to  check 
the  araour  of  the  men.  As  fast  as  the 
enemy  retired,  our  soldiers  pushed  on, 
till,  at  length,  we  found  ourselves  on 
the  margin  of  a  little  lake,  round  the 
extremity  of  which  the  French  were 
flving  in  great  confusion.  Such  a  sight 
aoded  fuel  to  the  fire  of  our  eagerness ; 
and  we  pursued  in  a  state  of  Uttle  less 
confusion  than  that  which  prevailed 
among  tlie  fugitives. 

We  had  already  reached  the  fiuther 
end  of  the  lake,  and  were  in  hot  and 
heedless  chase  of  a  couple  of  field- 
pieces,  when  a  cry  was  suddenly  raised 
of ''  The  cavalry !  The  cavahry !"  Se- 
veral troops  of  French  dragoons  were 
advancing.  Their  horses  were  already 
in  meed,—- thiefe  was  no  time  to  collect 
or  fimn  a  sqiuare ;  so  we  threw  our- 


selves as  we  beat  couM  into  cranpset 
circles,  and  stood  to  receive  tbem.— 
They  csroe  on  with  the  noiae  of  tbno* 
der ;  one  circle  wavered — some  of  the 
men  abandoned  their  ranks — ^tbe  ca- 
valry rode  through  it  in  an  install. 
Tliat  in  which  I  was  stood  more  Ann. 
We  permitted  them  to  approach,  till 
the  breasts  of  the  horses  almost  touch- 
ed our  bayonets,  when  a  cloae  and  well- 
directed  volley  was  poured  in,  and  nun»- 
bers  fell  beneath  it.  But  we  knew  thst 
we  had  no  business  to  remain  where 
we  were.  Having,  therefore,  lepelkd 
this  charge,  we  slowly  retraced  our 
steps,  the  cavalry  hovering  around  us 
as  we  retired,  till  we  had  gained,  once 
more,  the  shcdter  of  the  wood,  and  were 
safe  from  fhrther  molestation.  There 
we  stood  fiist,  till  a  bugle  soundiqg 
the  recall,  warned  us  to  retire  still  £uv 
ther,  and  we  again  united  oundves 
with  the  rest  of  the  brigade. 

The  attack  upon  our  post  being  thus 
defeated,  we  were  commanded  to  lie 
down  in  a  ditch,  for  the  purpose  of 
sheltering  ourselves  against  a  heavy 
cannonade  with  which  the  enemy  stiH 
entertained  us.    A  couple  of  brigades 
were,  at  the  same  time,  marched  to- 
wards the  right,  to  support  the  light 
division,  which  had  been  very  sorely 
pressed  in  its  position  at  Arcanquea. 
The  French  column  had  come  on  at  a 
moment,  when  a  regiment  of  Caea- 
dores,  which  held  the  church,  were  in 
the  act  of  cleaning  their  rifles,  and 
hence  one-half  of  the  troops  were  vir- 
tually unarmed.    But,  though  diiven 
through  the  village  and  gavdena,  onr 
people  maintained  themselves  in  the 
church,  and  the  rising  ground  on  whidi 
it  stood ;  nor  did  the  French  succtsed 
in  making  any  lasting  impression  on 
that  point,    llie  loss,  however,  had, 
on  our  part,  been  so  great,  and  the 
enemy  stiU  continued  his  exertions 
with  so  much  ardour,  that  it  was  deem- 
ed requisite  to  send  fresh  regiments  to 
relieve  those  which  had  been  so  long 
en^ed ;  and  hence  five  or  six  bat- 
tahons  were  withdrawn  from  our  i«ar, 
and  the  post  which  they  had  hitherto 
assisted  m  maintaining  was  left  entire- 
ly to  our  protection. 

Whether  it  was  the  intention  of 
Sotdt  to  cause  this  movement,  or  wlie^ 
ther  he  only  hoped  to  avail  him  s^*  of 
it,  as  soon  as  it  had  been  made,  I  kn«>w 
not ;  but  just  as  the  bayonets  a^  oar 
detschod  troops  b^gan  to  glitter  in  the 
wood  behind  Ansanqnes,  another  most 
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detennined  diarge  wtt  tntde  upon  the 
corps  ki  our  immediate  Ihml.  Thii 
corpt  was  not  only  weak  in  point  of 
nambera^  but  was  absolutely  worn  out 
urith  hard  fiefatin^  and  want  of  food. 
It  gave  way  almost  immediately.  Again 
the  French  were  upon  us ;  again  we 
were  hotly  engaged,  and,  as  it  appear-^ 
ed  to  me,  with  a  still  denser  anq,  more 
numerous  division  than  any  which  had 
yet  attacked  us.  The  wood  and  the 
mayor's  house  were  now  both  of  them 
carried— the  French  came  on  with  loud 
■houts  and  great  courage— our  Portu- 
guese allies  fairly  fled  the  field— one 
m  two  British  n*giments  were  over* 

Kwered ;  and  even  we,  whose  ranks 
d  hitherto  been  preserved,  be^n  to 
waver,  when  Lord  Wellington  himself 
rode  up.  The  efiect  was  electrical.—- 
**  You  must  keep  your  ground,  my 
lads,"  eried  he:  '*  there  is  nothing 
behhid  you. — Cnarge !  Charge !"  In- 
stantly a  shout  was  raised.  Many  fu- 
gitives, who  had  lost  their  own  corps, 
threw  themselves  into  line  upon  our 
flank ;  we  poured  in  but  one  volley, 
and  then  rudied  in  with  the  bayonet, 
llic  enemy  would  not  stand  it ;  their 
ranks  were  broken,  and  they  fled  in 
absolute  confusion.  We  folio  wed  with^ 


out  giving  them  a  mamciit  to  teoovcr 
from  their  iNmie  ;  and  having  suiEBred 
hardly  any  lose  hi  killed  and  wounded, 
we  once  more  took  possession  of  the 
chateau  and  the  thicaet.  This  was  the 
last  eflbrt  on  either  side,  darkness  ha- 
ving already  set  in ;  and  hence  we 
found  ourselves,  for  the  second  time> 
at  the  close  of  a  day  of  carnage  and 
fttigue,  occupying  exactly  the  spot  of 
ground  whicn  we  had  occupied  when 
that  day  b^;an.  The  same  wild  and 
ouUanaish  tumult  ensued;  men  of 
all  countries  bawlittg  and  hollowing 
to  each  other,  and  the  same  arrange- 
menta  of  lighting  fires,  and  l3ring 
down  to  sleep  around  them,  were  en- 
tered into  by  the  weaij  combatants. 
The  corps  to  which  I  belonged  was, 
indeed,  turned  about  a  ouarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  right,  where  tnc  charge  of 
the  outnosts  was  committed  to  it ;  and 
those  woo  had  hitherto  kept  them  be- 
ing called  in,  were  permitted  to  repose 
more  securely  in  the  rear.  But  with 
this  exception,  everything  which  had 
been  done  during  the  night  before  was 
repeated :  and  such  as  were  not  actu- 
ally employed  on  picquet,  slept  sound- 
ly beside  their  watch-fires. 
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FaoM  an  unwillingness  to  interrupt 
my  narrative  of  the  sanguinary  opera- 
tions of  this  day,  I  have  omitted  to 
notice  an  event,  perhaps  more  import- 
ant in  its  general  consequences,  than 
even  the  successful  resistance  of  one 
British  com  to  the  attack  of  almost 
the  whole  French  army.  The  reader 
will,  no  doubt,  recollect,  that  at  the 
period  of  time  respecting  which  I  am 
now  writinff,  the  various  states  of  Ger- 
many which  had  lain  so  long  under 
the  French  yoke,  were  beginning  once 
more  to  assert  their  independence,— 
many,  indeed,  hlul  taken  up  arms 
against  the  common  enemy.  The  bat- 
tle of  Leipsic  had  been  fought ;  the 
Confederation  (tf  the  Rhine  was  dissol- 
ved; Holland  snd  the  Netherlande 
were,  in  a  great  measure,  restored  to 
thenr  legitimate  sovereign,  and  all  in 
rear  of  we  allied  Une,  extending  ftom 
Hunengen  to  the  Low  Countries, 
fl«8  me.  Attached  to  the  army  of 
Marshal  Seult  were  several  brigades 
^  Gendan  and  Dutch  troops,  from 
whom  the  intelligence  of  the  real  state 
of  their  respective  countries  could  not 
be  eeiieeiled.    Of  these,  about  four 


thousand  men,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  their  commanding  offi- 
cers, had  for  some  time  back  been  in 
secret  communication  with  Lord  Wd- 
lington.  All,  indeed,  which  was  want* 
ing  to  withdraw  than  fh>m  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy  was  a  convenient  oppor.* 
tnnity  to  desert ;  and  against  this  the 
French  general  appeared  stucliously  to 
strive.  One  brigade  he  had  idready 
sent  to  the  rear  on  suspicion,  and  lie 
had  thrown  out  various  hints  that  the 
rest  must  speedily  follow ;  nor  can  it 
be  doubted  that  tliesc  hints  would  have 
been  aeted  upon,  but  lor  the  events  of 
the  three  last  days.  The  extreme  fa- 
tigue of  his  French  battalions  com- 
fKelled  him  to  assign  the  advanced  sta- 
tion, this  morning,  to  a  corps  of  Qer- 
mans,  who  had  no  sooner  taken  up 
their  ground,  than  they  proposed  to 
carry  into  execution  a  plan  which 
thttr  officers  had  long  matured.  Col- 
lecting their  baggage^  and  carrying 
with  them  their  arms,  aitimunition,  and 
accoutrements,  they  marched  in  regu- 
lar order  within  our  lines,  and  were  hi- 
stantly  riiipped,  as  they  had  previously 
denreu,  fbr  their  own  oount^i   Tfaus^ 
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independently  of  his  I06I  in  killed  and 
wounded^  whic^^  on  the  most  mode- 
rate computation,  could  not  amount  to 
less,  dunng  the  late  operations,  than 
four  thousand  men,  Soult  found  his 
army  weakened  hy  the  dtfsertion  of  fif- 
teen hundred  or  two  thousand  veteran 
soldiers. 

The  Germans  had  taken  up  the 
ground  in  our  immediate  fVont  soon 
after  dark  ou  the  evening  of  the  10th ; 
but  they  were  not  prepaied  to  abandon 
the  cause  of  Napoleon  at  the  instant. 
Messengers  were/however,  sent  in,  that 
night,  to  prepare  our  eeneral  for  what 
was  to  take  place  on  tne  morrow,  and 
80  to  hinder  tne  deserting  column  from 
being  fired  on  by  our  outposts.  All 
was  fully  arranged.  Just  before  the 
Portuguese  bri^e  advanced,  the  ad- 
vance of  which  brought  on  the  re- 
newal of  hostilities,  the  German  corps 
began  its  march ;  and  it  was  welcomed 
with  cheeis  by  its  new  allies,  who 
were  under  anns  to  receive  it.  To  us 
it  was  truly  an  animating  spectade, 
and  it,  doubtless,  caused  not  only  an- 
noyance and  rage,  but  alarm  and  de- 
spondency among  the  ranks  of  the  ene- 
my. But  to  return  to  my  own  per- 
^jj^nal  narrative. 

The  night  of  the  11th  was  spent,  as 
that  of  the  10th  had  been  spent,  round 
our  fires,  and  in  the  open  air.  A  sup- 
ply of  beef,  biscuit,  and  rum  had,  how- 
ever, been  issued  out,  and  the  former 
being  brpOed  over  the  coals,  a  sub- 
stantial supper  effectually  recruited  the 
strength  of  those  who  were  really  be- 
ginning to  faint  from  absolute  inani- 
tion. Thus,  the  grog  being  passed 
round,  and  pipes  and  segars  h'ghted, 
we  Inj  not  down  to  sleep,  till  many  a 
rude  joke  had  been  bandied  about,  and 
many  a  merry  catch  chanted.  Not 
that  we  were  altogether  insensible  to 
more  grave  and  melancholv  feelii^ 
Our  ranks  were  a  good  deal  thinned ; 
of  our  beloved  companions  many  had 
fidlen  ;  and  I  speak  truly  when  I  say, 
that  we  lamented  their  fall,  even  in 
the  midst  of  our  mirth.  But  a  state 
of  warfare  is  productive,  and  neces- 
sarily productive,  of  more  consum- 
mate selfishness  than  any  other  situ- 
ation into  which  man  is  liable  to  be 
thrown ;  and  hence,  except  tome  bo- 
som friend  have  perished,  as  Graham 
was  to  me,  and  I  to  him,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  soldiers  think  less  of 
the  dead  than  of  the  living.  Each 
roao^  indeed,  is  (shall  I  own  it  ?)  too 
hugfj  to  flod  uinaelf  unaeitheay  to 


waste  many  fruitless  c'jptfiiiims  of 
sorrow  upou  those  whose  fate  has  bees 
edfBsfenU 

The  dawn  of  the  18th  found  us,  ai 
the  dawn  of  the  preceding  day  had 
done,  under  anna.  Just  befiore  dsy 
broke,  the  battalions,  leaving  two 
companies  to  act  as  skirroisbers,  fell 
back  to  the  rear  of  a  thin  hed^^nm, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  an  open 
stubble  field  in  its  fh>Dt,  in  case  the 
enemy  should  attack.  By  this  dmsbs 
we  hoped  to  throw  in  our  fire  with  the 
better  effect,  as  they  moved  along  this 
coverless  ground,  whilst  a  dear  moe 
lying  before  us,  oar  charge,  wnidi 
must  of  coarse  follow,  would  be  the 
more  decisive.  But  the  enemy  me 
us  no  opportunity  of  carrying  these 
plans  into  execution. 

The  French  army  was  still  belbre  us 
in  immense  numbers ;  but  it  remain- 
ed perfectly  quiet  Hour  after  hour 
elapsed  without  any  movement  being 
made  on  either  side,  till  about  ^ht 
in  the  morning  his  column,  wMch  oc- 
cupied the  mam  road,  began  to  retro- 
grade. An  English  officer  of  artiUcfy 
seeing  this,  as  if  determined  that  the 
retreat  should  not  be  altogether  blood- 
less, fired  the  two  guns  which  he  com- 
manded, I  believe,  without  any  orders 
being  given.  Whether  these  snots  ir- 
ritated the  Marshal,  or  whether  he  was 
anxious  to  deceive  us  into  a  belief  of 
fre^h  hostilities  on  his  side,  I  know 
nut ;  but  they  were  immediately  an- 
swered. The  column  halted,  faced 
about,  and  made  a  show  of  advancing. 
The  picquets  come  on,  and  a  good  deal 
of  skirmishing  ensued ;  but  no  decided 
attack  was  made,  though  enough  was 
done  to  keep  our  attention  awake. 
About  noon,  however,  even  this  firing 
ceased,  and  a  sort  of  pause  in  ho^i- 
ties  ensued. 

Let  me  take  advantage  of  this  pause, 
to  describe  the  relative  positions  of 
the  two  armies,  as  iar,  at  least,  as  my 
circumscribed  opportunities  enabled 
me  to  judge  of  them. 

The  extreme  left  of  the  British,  and 
consequently  the  extreme  right  of  the 
French  army,  rested  upon  the  sea. 
Between  the  high  road  and  the  ses, 
however,  lay  a  smaU  lake,  messoring 
perh^ts  a  mile  in  circumference,  the 
ground  beyond  which  was  so  ragged 
and  80  inciosed,  that  only  a  few  com- 
puiies  were  left  to  guard  it  On  it  no 
military  operations  look  place.  Per« 
hans^  then,  I  may  speak  more  intelli. 
gibly  if  I  wy,  that  the  left  of  our  mny. 
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■Mtrd  Upon  tbc  hke.  The  iniiD  i 
which  wu  one  key  of  our  poatioD, 
ran  alang  the  Knmmit  of  the  high  bank 
kbove  the  Uku.  It  was  wind^,  but 
U  nearly  level  as  high  roaili  generally 
Me.  To  defend  it,  a  battery  of  three 
funs  had  betn  EhiowD  up  a  little  way 
to  the  left,  whereaBiudinatioQof  the 
lake  permitted  ;  and  where  the  whole 
of  a  long  sweep  wu  cotnplelely  com- 
maoded.  On  the  risht  of  the  road, 
again,  wh»  the  mavor  »  hoitae,  with  ita 
out-buildinga,  gardens,  and  thick  plan- 
tations ;  for  the  posseidon  of  which  so 
much  blood  had  been  abed.  So  far, 
bawever,  the  ground  was  perfectly 
even;  thatisuxay, neither  the  Fiencti 
Boi  we  poeieued  the  advantage  of  an 
aecliTity  ;  nor  could  dther  side  boaat 
«f  anperioT  cover  from  wood.  But 
about  miuket-ahot  from  the  mayor's 
bgwe,  the  caK  waa  diffi:rent,  and  the 
geoeial  face  (tf  the  country  undawent 
a  change. 

In  l£e  quarter  of  which  I  have  laat 
•pdken,  and  where,  indeed,  my  own 
(OTpt  was  this  morning  atatianed,  the 
French  and  English  divisions  were  se- 


mrated  from  one  anotlicr  by  a 
The  ground  occupied  bv  the 
waa,  perhapa,  tuRber  tlian  that  c 


...  .k  we  stood;  but  then  on 
we  were  better  supplied  with  thickets; 
and  had  the  contrary  been  the  cue, 
then  waa  aaccnt  sufficient  to  give  a 
decided  advantage  to  the  defenders 
over  the  taaailants.  In  both  lines  one 
or  two  &rm-houaea  stood  conveniently 
cnon^,  aa  posts  of  defence ;  and,  on 
the  aide  of  the  enemy,  a  wilderness  of 
tese-buAea  covered  the  face  of  the 
hiD. 

Thia  ravine,  after  running  in  a 
straight  direction  about  three  or  four 
hundred  yards,  wound  inwards  upas 
ibe  French  hill,  so  as  to  place  the 
diurch  of  Arcanquea  rather  in  front 
iifourstation,ihan thecontrary.  That 
building  stood,  however,  upon  a  de- 
tached eminence.  It  was  completely 
ounounded  by  ravines,  except  in  the 
IMT,  where  it  sloped  gradually  down 
into  a  woody  plain.  Beyond  Arcan- 
quea, it  waa  not  poeeible  for  me  to 
make  any  accurate  observations ;  hut 
a*  br  OS  I  could  juiloe,  the  country 
appeared  flat,  with  the  same  oort  of 
uc^nolitiea  occuniDg  in  it,  as  thoae 
alrndy  described.  There  was,  how- 
tm,  a  great  deal  of  wood  acattered 
hen  and  then,  whilst  several  villages, 
some  in  the  posMssion  of  the  French, 
ud  others  in  our  pcsseition,  could  be 
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descried.  On  the  whole,  neiilier  pi>-- 
ntion  could  be  pnmounced  greatly  tu- 
perior  in  natural  atrem^th  to  the  other  ; 
nor,  perhaps,  would  ouis  at  least,  have 
caught  an  eye  leas  acute  io  these  mat- 
ters, thsn  hu  who  selected  it  for  his 
winter  line. 

I  have  said,  that  s  good  deal  of  un- 
connected firing  having  been  kept  up 
till  about  noon,  a  solemn  pause  ensned 
throughout  the  whole  line.  Not  that 
UoTshal  SonU  had  yet  resigned  all 
hope  of  forcing  our  left,  and  to  gain- 
ing the  command  of  the  road  by  which 
our  supplies  were  brought  up;  but 
he  app^red  satiafied  that  aWlute 
force  would  not  secure  his  ol^ect,  and 
hence  he  betook  himself  to  mancsav- 
ring.  Of  the  various  changes  of  Kroufid 
which  now  took  place  among  uie  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  both  armiea,  it  ia 
vain  fur  ine  to  altera pt  an y  minntede- 
Bcription.  What  I  myself  beheld,  how- 
ever, may  be  repealed ;  though  it  will 
convey  but  a  feeble  idea  of  the  mag- 
nificent operations  of  these  two  mighty 
gamesters. 

We  hod  stood,  or  rather  lain,  uuiet- 
ly  behind  a  hedge  about  half  an  liour, 
when  the  arrived  of  a  group  of  hoTi»> 
men,  on  the  brow  of  the  French  lu|k 
attracted  our  attention.  It  was  sdm 
and  his  itaS*.  The  Maratiol  dinnount- 
ing,  leant  his  telescope  over  the  sad- 
dle of  his  horse,  and  swept  our  line. 
While  he  was  thus  employed.  Lord 
Wellington,  followed  by  abcnit  twenty 
aides-de.camp  and  orderliss,  rode  up. 
The  glass  of  our  General  was  instant- 
ly turned  upon  his  adversary,  and  the 
two  commanders-in-chief  gased  at 
each  other  for  »cventl  second).  Now 
amounted  Frenchman  rode  to  the  rear 
of  his  group  at  full  speed;  whilst 
Lord  Wellington  fiew,  aa  fast  oa  hia 
horse  could  gallop,  towards  Arcan- 
ques ;  and  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  all  was  still. 

Soult  had  departed  in  the  same  di- 
rection with  Lord  Wellington;  and 
we  were  wondering  what  was  to  fol- 
low, when  the  head  ofa  French  column 
suddenly  showed  itself  on  the  high 
ground  opposite  U  Arcanqnes.  An  at- 
tack was  or  course  expected, — but  no 
Huch  thing.  Aa  if  the  two  columna 
had  agreed  to  reachitheir  ground  at 
the  same  instant,  the  enemy  bad  hard- 
ly appeared,  when  the  wood,  in  rear 
of  Arcanquea,  glittered  with  ibe  bay- 
onets of  the  seventh  division.  Again 
Soult  showed  himself  on  the  ridge  ot>- 
posite^  hut  a  good  deal  bithet  to  the 
right,  gaifng,  as  if  wilb  deep  anxiety. 
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C>flUM^ 


I  the  ftdvAnce  of  these  troops.  His 

EWBS  antidpstedy  and  his  newlj- 
ed  oohimn  melted  gradually  away. 
'^  Where  next  ?"  thought  I ;  but  no 


great  time  was  spent  in  wondi 

mass,  speed! 
crowned  the  hill  opposite ;  and  at  the 


The  same,  or  another  mass. 


leedily 


same  moment,  two  or  three  brigades 
of  f^h  troops  were  in  our  rear.  Once 
more  the  enemv  withdrew.  Thus  the 
whole  hours  of  light  were  spent,  the 
heads  of  columns  appearing  and  dis« 
appearing,  at  difierent  pomts;  and 
M^  armies  were  guided  as  the  pieces 
upon  a  diess-board  are  guided,  when 
two  skilful  and  tolerably  equal  play- 
ers arc  opposed.  Darkness,  at  lengtii, 
banning  to  set  in,  an  end  was  put  to 
the  manoeuvring,  and  we  again  made 
preparations  to  spend  the  night  as  com- 
fortably as  circumstances  would  per- 
mit 

It  fell  to  my  lot  this  evening  to 
mount  picquet.  As  soon  as  the  night 
had  fairly  commenced,  I  put  mTself 
at  the  head  of  the  body  of  men  whidi 
was  assigned  to  me ;  and  moved.down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  which  I 
have  already  mentioned,  as  dividing 
the  two  armies.  There  our  watch-fire 

»  lighted ;  where  the  main-body  of 
picquet  took  its  ground;  whilst 
the  sentinels  were  posted  a  little  on 
the  rise  of  the  opposite  hill.  The 
French,  on  the  other  hand,  stationed 
their  outposts  on  the  summit,  and  pla« 
oed  their  sentries  opposite  to  ours,  at 
a  distance  of  perhaps  thirty  paces. 
Thus,  each  man  was  at  the  mercy  of 
the  other;  but  both  English  and 
French  sentinels  were  too  well  trained 
in  the  school  of  modem  warfare,  to 
dream  of  violating  the  sanctity  which 
is  happily  thrown  around  them. 

It  will  readily  be  imagined  that  this 
was  to  me  a  night  of  peculiarly  high 
exdtement.  My  friend  Graham  was 
with  me,  so  the  time  passed  cheerfully 
enough,  but  it  was  wholly  sleepless. 
We  todL  it  by  turns  to  visit  our  sen- 
tinels every  half  hour,  who  again 
were  relieved,  as  sentinels  generally 
are,  each  at  the  expiration  of  a  two- 
hours'  watdi ;  and  thus,  by  going  our 
rounds,  and  examining  the  state  of  the 
men  previous  to  their  proceeding  to 
their  Jjosts,  all  inclination  to  repose 
waa  diipdled.  The  privates,  indeed, 
on  whose  shoulders  no  responsibility 
rested,  lay  down,  with  their  fire-lodn 
bcttdc  them,  and  slept ;  but  we  sat  by 
our  fire,  smoking  and  conversing, 
wbcncTcr  ao  oppof  tumty  of  sittSqg  was 


granted.  AU,  however,  pused  quietly 
off.  Except  the  voices  of  our  own  and 
the  enemy's  sentries,  who  cballenj^ 
us  ss  we  approached,  no  sound  couki 
be  heard  in  the  front;  nor  did  any 
event  occur  worthy  of  notice,  tOi  mii- 
nigfat  had  long  past. 

It  might  be,  perhaps,  about  two  in 
the  morning  of  the  13th,  when  a  sen^ 
tinel,  whose  post  I  visited,  informed 
me,  that  he  had  heard  a  more  dian 
usual  stir  in  the  French  lines  i^MUt  tea 
minutes  before;  and  had  seen  ahloe* 
light  thrown  up.  '<  Have  any  relief^ 
taken^place  among  them  lately  ?"  sskl 
I..<<Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  soldier; 
"  a  relief  haa  pust  gone  now." — '*  We 
must  reconnoitre,'  rejoined  I ;  and  so 
saying,  I  stooped  down,  and,  in  a 
creeping  attitude,  approached  the  enel 
my's  videttes.  One  stood  directly  be- 
fore me.  Thoitffa  it  was  very  dork,  I 
could  distinguish  his  cap,  and  6relock ; 
so  I  crept  bick  again,  sstisfled  that  all 
was  quiet. 

In  half  an  hour  after  I  visited  the 
same  man.  ''  Has  anything  ooconed 
since  ?  "  asked  I.  **  No,  sir,"  was  the 
answer  ;  "  all  is  perfectly  quiet." 
Repeating  my  experiment,  I  found  the 
French  sentinel  still  stationary,  snd  I 
was  again  satisfied.  The  same  thing 
occurred  at  each  successive  visitationi 
till  about  four  in  the  morning.  At  that 
hour,  my  own  sentind  stst«I  that  be 
had  heard  no  relief  since  he  came  on 
duty,  ndthcr  had  the  man  who  was 
behind  heard  any.  Upon  this,  I  re- 
turned to  consult  with  Graham ;  when 
it  was  agreed  between  us  that  a  patrol 
should  go  forward  and  ascertain  at 
once  how  matters  sood.  Taking  with 
me  four  men,  I  again  crept  up  the  hill. 
The  vidctte  was  still  there ;  we  ap- 
proached, he  continued  silent  and  mo- 
tionless. We  ran  up  to  him,-*]t  was 
a  bush,  with  a  soldier's  cap  placed 
upon  the  top  of  it,  and  a  musket  lean- 
ing against  it.  The  enemy  were  goner 
Not  a  vestige  of  them  remained  ex- 
cept their  fires,  on  whidi  a  quantity  oC 
fuel  had  lately  been  heaped.  Of  eoorse^ 
we  transmitted  to  the  rear,  without 
delay,  intelligence  of  all  that  had  oc* 
curred ;  when  a  general  recogniiance 
bdng  made  along  the  fh>nt  of  the 
whole  left,  it  was  roimd  that  Sovilt  had 
withdrawn,  and  that  he  had  carried 
off  with  him,  not  only  his  artillery 
and  ba^gagc^  but  aU  his  wounded.  Wo 
gave  him  ample  credit  for  Ac  adroit- 
ness with  wMdi  his  icucat  had  been 
condncted* 
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A  LETTIX  TO  CHARLIf   XIMBLB>  ESQ.   AMD   ft.  W.  BLLIITON,   ■•<). 
ON    THE    f  BISENT  BTATB  OF  THE  8TAOE. 


Gemtleiiev, 

It  will,  I  fear,  appear  to  you  at 
■omewhat  officious,  that  a  stranger, 
pOBieMing  DO  other  skill  in  the  myite- 
rics  of  theatrical  politics,  than  the  oon- 
Btant  perusal  of  every  play«biU,  and  a 
very  ftequent  seat  in  the  middle  of  the 
pit,  can  afford  him,  should  thus  at- 
tempt to  call  away  your  thoughts  from 
the  many  anxious  and  perplexing  oc« 
cupatioDs  in  which  you  are  engaged, 
and  demand  your  attention  to  his  un- 
aolicited  advice  on  the  management  of 
Corent-Garden  and  Drury-Lane.  Do 
not,  gentlemen,  cast  thia  letter  aside, 
BB  the  production  of  a  busy  and  con« 
eeiled  person,  foolishly  pretending  to 
instroct  you  in  your  own  imme£ate 
ooscenis ;  I'll  speak  of  nothing  that  I 
am  not  fuUy  ci4>able  of  judging  of; 
and  yon  must  remember  thore  is  an 
old  proverb,  of  which  I  cannot  remem- 
ber the  exact  words,  but  of  which  all 
Boen  acknowledge  the  justice,  that 
ikey  who  hold  the  cards  in  their  hands, 
(who  are  in  this  case  the  managers,) 
never  see  half  as  much  of  the  ganie  as 
the  tookers'on  (who  are  in  the  present 
instance  the  audience.)  This  trite 
adage  IB  nowhere  so  applicable  as  with- 
in the  walls  of  a  theatre.  Personal  in* 
tercat  is  there  so  violently  and  so  per- 
petually excited;  the  daily  concerns 
of  life  are  tiansacted  amid  such  a  con- 
stant jarrine  of  the  little  passions; 
there  is  at  the  same  time  such  a  hurry 
of  business,  and  so  many  contravening 
chedu  opposed  to  its  progress,  by  the 
envy,  and  vanity,  and  avarice  of  the 
amenta ;  there  is  such  a  turmoil  raised 
by  the  unceasing  conflict  of  the  mean 
and  selfish  feelings,  existing  behind 
the  scenes,  that  the  managing  mind 
beeomea  confused,  and  is  so  engrossed 
hj  the  clamorous  competitions  imme- 
diately before  it,  as  to  omit  extending 
its  view  beyond  the  stage,  to  those 
more  important  interests  which  exist 
on  the  other  side  of  the  curtain. 

Covent- Garden  must  this  year  have 
had  a  very  successhil  season ;  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  a  single  bad 
house ;  but  I  heKeve,  gentlemen,  that 
to  whichever  of  my  correspondents  I 
address  myself,  either  of  you  will  ae- 
JuiowledgB  that  the  public  taste  for 
theairical  amuacment  is  on  the  de- 


cline-; that  you  have  had  horses,  and 
dogs,  and  elephants,  in  vain ;  that  you 
have  gilded  and  painted,  and  dressed 
jrour  melodrames  till  the  public  taste 
IS  satiated  with  overloaded  decorations, 
and  the  gaudiest  melodrames  will 
please  no  longer ;  that  you  have  ex- 
erted all  your  effi>rts  ot  ingenuity  to 
invent  attractive  novelties,  but  find 
them  exhaust  the  treasury  without 
exciting  the  curiosity  of  the  public ; 
that  even  the  hoking'-^Uus  curtain  re- 
flected but  a  meagre  display  of  empty 
boxes ;  that  if  your  affiurs  floiuish  for 
one  winter,  the  opening  blossom  of 
your  hopes  is  nipt  ny  the  chilling  dis- 
appointment of  the  next ;  and  that,  in 
short,  our  national  stage  seems  to  stand 
a  very  ^r  chance  of  perishing,  as  oar 
vineyards  are  said  to  have  pensbcd,  by 
a  long  succession  of  unfavourable  sea- 
sons. This  declension  in  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  drama,  every  man  of  taste 
must  deeply  lament;  and  if  I  can 
point  out  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and 
the  nature  of  the  remedy  reouired,  I 
am  convinced,  gentlemen,  tnat  you 
will  feel  not  a  little  obliged  to  me  for 
my  present  communication.  I  am 
aware,  that  the  imputation  of  loving  a 
paradox,  will  immediately  be  cast  up- 
on me,  when  I  attribute  the  present 
depressed  state  of  the  national  drama 
to  the  fault  of  your  great  actobs— 
I  mean  of  your  soi-dieant  great  ac- 
tors—of  Messrs  Kean,  Voung,  and 
Macready. 

The  arrogant  pretensions  of  these 
gentlemen,  as  unwarranted  by  any  ex- 
traordinary merits  of  their  own,  as  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  yon  their  em-* 
ployers,  are  gradually  completing  the 
work,  which  Mr  Harris  and  his  panto- 
mimes began.  Their  demand  tone  en- 
gaged for  a  few  nights  in  the  season, 
as  Stars,  without  being  bound  by  any 
permanent  engagement  to  your  respec- 
tive companies,  is  the  occasion  of  that 
distaste  for  the  Play  which  is  becoming 
every  day  more  prevalent  in  society, 
and  which  threatens  to  ruin  the  stage 
—the  performers  and  the  managers. 
I  shall,  gentlemen,  take  the  liberty  of 
trespassing  on  your  time,  while  I  of- 
fer my  reasons  for  entertaining  this 
opinion,  and  afWrwards  proceed  tore* 
commend  my  cure. 
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And,  first,  the  nystem  of  engaging 
the  jot-c/ifoit^  great  actors  for  ten  and 
twelve  nights  at  a  time,  is  destructive 
to  the  STAGE.    I  use  this  word  in  its 
most  enlarged  sense,  and  mean  by  it, 
that  combination  of  the  several  arts, 
poetry,  acting,  painting,  and  mechan- 
ism, which  are  essential  to  produce 
dramatic  interest  and  illusion.  In  this 
association,  the  poet  is  the  principal 
person.    It  is  to  him  the  first  honours 
are  conceded  by  the  public;  and  to 
whom  the  chief  consideration  is  due 
from  the  managers.     His  task  is  ex- 
tremely difficult.  To  the  poet  we  look 
for  the  construction  of  a  tale,  which 
shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  probable  and 
effective,  natural  and  interesting ;  to 
him  we  look  for  that  nice  touch  in  the 
developement    of  dramatic    changes 
which  shall  present  his  personages  be- 
fore us  juat  so  far  raised  above  the  com- 
mon level  of  human  nature  as  to  purify 
them  of  the  coarseness  and  vulgarisms 
of  reality,  and  yet  so  nearly  approxi- 
mating the  truth,  as  to  leave  them 
within  the  reach  of  our  sympathies. 
To  him  we  look  for  situations  corre- 
sponding with  the  tenor  of  his  story, 
in  tales  of  a  romantic  nature,  sudi  as 
strike  the  imagination — in  tales  of  a  do- 
mestic class,  such  as  speak  simply  to 
the  heart.  To  him  we  look  for  a  style 
of  writing,  which  is  of  all  others  the 
most  difficult  to  be    acquired,  and 
which  must  be,  at  the  same  time,  so 
dear  in  language,  as  to  express  the 
sentiments  with  the  most  unequivocal 
distinctness ;  so  varied  in  harmony,  as 
to  catch  the  precise  tone  of  every  pass- 
ing and  changing  emotion  of  the  scene ; 
and  so  rich  in  sentiment,  and  thought, 
ond  fancy,  as  to  supply  a  continuous 
stream  of  gratification  to  the  refined 
taste  and  the  cultivated  understanding. 
The  man  who  is  capable  of  such  a 
work,  is,  by  nature,  very  highly  gifted ; 
and  must,  also,  by  cultivation,  have 
highly  improved  those  gifts.  He  holds 
a  very  eminent  rank  in  the  scale  of  in- 
tellectual existence.   His  exertions  do 
not  merely  amuse,  but  they  tend  to 
edify,  his  fellow-creatures.   He  expo- 
ses tneir  faults  and  weaknesses  to  their 
own  observation,  in  the  portraits  of 
jiis  less  worthy  characters ;  and  teaches 
them  what  they  ought  to  be,  by  the 
bright  and  amiable  pictures  which  he 
paints  fVom  the  favourite  heroes  of  his 
imagination.    The  poet,  therefore,  is 
the  chief  person  in  that  combination 
of  falent  required  for  tV\e  pei^ecXvoTv  ot 


the  stage.  With  his  right,  no  one 
should  interfere,  except  it  be  to  detect 
an  inconsistency  in  plot  or  character, 
to  point  out  an  inamoralitr  in  senti- 
ment or  tendency-  In  all  other  things, 
the  poet  should  be  perfectly  unshac- 
kled. He  is  to  be  allowed  to  tell  his 
story  exactly  as  he  has  conceived  it  ; 
and  sacrifice  nothine  of  the  unity  of  his 
conceptions  to  any  inferior  considen- 
tions.  He  is  to  construct  his  drama  on 
the  sound  prindples  of  good  sense 
and  good  taste,  and  then  deliver  it  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  performers— wbo 
are  mere  secondary  instruments — that 
they  may  publish  it  in  action. 

Now,  gentlemen,  and  in  the  present 
state  of  the  theatres,  would  any  play 
so  written  have  a  chance  of  being  re- 

S resented  ?  Have  you  the  power,  on- 
er the  tyranny,  as  yon  are,  of  yourown 
servants,  to  receive  such  a  poem,  and 
apportion  the  parts,  without  anyre- 
«ird  to  which  is,  or  which  is  not,  the 
first  or  second  parts,  according  to  the 
talent  of  the  actors  ? — It  often  occurs, 
that,  for  the  general  efiPcct  of  a  play, 
the  finest  acdng  is  required  in  a  nunor 
character, — for  instance,  Lusignanixk 
Voltaire's  Zaire.    Gairick  performed 
diis  part;   but  could  yon  persuade 
Mr  Kean,  or  Mr  Young,  or  Mr  Mac- 
ready,  to  act  anything  bat  the  hero 
of  the  play  ?  No— they  are  engsged 
at  thirty  pounds  a-night»  andttey 
must  not  compromise   their  pecuni- 
ary dignity  by  playing  second  to  sny 
actor  of  a  lower  price.     Indeed,  it  is 
not  that  they  absolutely  refuse  to  play 
what  are  considered  as  second  parts, 
but  their  first  parts  must  always  be 
fbrst  parts ;  fbrst  in  every  scene,  and  in 
every  passage  of  every  scene.  No  sub- 
ordinate character  is  to  have  a  chance 
of  dispUying  itsdf.     *'   Keep  down 
Guido"  was  the  advice  iriven  by  Mac- 
ready  to  Barry  Cornwall,  while  com- 
podng    Mirandola,  — "   Keep   down 
Guido, — ^he  is  becoming  too   promi- 
nent for  the  second  part  in  the  play." 
If  there  be  any  diviaion  of  the  inte- 
rest; if  the  attention  of  the  audience 
is  to  be  for  an  instant  drawn  away 
from  the  hero,  the  great  actor  at  thir- 
ty pounds  a-night  refuses  to  repre- 
sent him.    Have  you  not,  gentlemen, 
at  this  momoit,  plays  in  your  port- 
folios which  cannot  be  produced  on 
these  very  grounds  P  And  are  you  not 
constantly  compelled  to  sacrifice  the 
interest  of  the  author,  which  ought  to 
\»^wtt«2w*.coivccm, whether  you  con- 


!«».:] 


Ma  vonr  duty  to  the  public  or  to 
ToonUTei,  to  toe  nprice  and  abmn] 
vmiiitf  of  your  prindpal  perfannen  ? 
But  tbia  U  not  the  oalj  way  in  which 
&e  wptaa  worJu  to  evil.    For  those 
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ter  of  Riensi  might,  lo  t)ie  very  drop- 
ping of  thecuTtain,  bold  its  paramount 
■tation  on  the  ata^  All  these  altera- 
tiona  were  to  be  made  in  afortni^; 
the  authorew  wm  then  t 


Mantl;  befbie  the  public,  and  hare 
not  an  oppntunity  of  displaying  the 
extent  of  their  powera  in  a  nicceadon 
of  peribrmancn,  they  muat  have  all 
■flielr  atiength  called  into  exertion  in 
one  single  pky.  They  muat  have  tra- 
gediei  written  to  rait  their  seTeral 
tricki — I  beg  their  niidon,  I  mean 
their  pecoliaritiea.     They  must  he 


town  with  the  pity,  and  auperintend 
in  person  the  Teheanala  and  megtHing 
u;>of  the  piece;  but,  at  all  events, the 
work  mutt  be  ready  in  ajbrtm'git.  In 
a  fortniffht  the  play  wai  mongkd  and 
distoited,  and  fitted  to  Mr  Macreody'a 
exaggerated  and  melo-dramatic  man- 
ner of  performini; ;  the  anthoreis  bt- 
lived  in  London,  to  attend  the  bring* 
ini;  out  of  the  play ;  she  called  on  Mr 
,  Maeready  with  tne  manuscript :  to 

•  Hereles'  vdn"  every  night;  and  herutterastoniahment.herecrivedher 
every  part  that  they  condescend  toac-  with  the  greatest  coolness: — "There 
CR)t  must  be,  to  use  the  phraseology  was  no  hurry  for  her  play.  The  ma- 
of  their  grand  type  in  theatrical  va-  n^ers  had  another  piece  at  the  thea> 
mtyand  pretension.  Bottom  the  Wea-  tre,  which  muat  at  all  events  be  pro- 
fa^ — "  a  part  to  tear  a  rat  in."  The  duced  first ;  and  it  was  very  improba- 
anthor  must  obey  the  directions  of  the  ble  her  play  could  be  acted  at  alL" 
performer ;  the  whole  order  and  pro-  This  other  piece  was  The  Falai  Dowry 
een  of  the  work  is  reversed,  and  the     of  Massinger. 

dramatist  is  expected  to  mould  his  Now,  gentlemen,  do  you  suppose 
diaracter  to  fit  the  actor,  instead  of  that  persona  of  real  jMetic  genius 
the  actor's  modellin);  his  performance  — persons  respectable  from  their  sta- 
to  the  ooncepCbns  of  tbe  author.  tion  in  society,  and  their  intellectual 

The  history  of  the  lately  riHectedtra-  cultivation — will  dedicate  their  time 
gedrof  Airnxiis  strikingly  iUustrative  and  talents  to  the  labour  of  writii^ 
of  the  evils  that  attend  the  operation  of  for  tbe  stage,  if  they  are  to  b«  «u1>- 
die  present  nstem.  The  authoren,  a  jectcd  to  such  impertinence?  At  the 
venon  not  a  uttle  distinguished  in  the  time  the  stage  flourished  in  this  coun- 
literary  world,  had  selected,  for  the  ex-  try,  all  the  liigh  poetic  talent  of  the 
'CTOieofhertalent,ap«ssageof history  country  was  exercised  in  its  service, 
which  Gibbon  has  recommended  as  But  under  the  present  state  of  the  ma- 
peculiaily  calculated  for  dramatic  re-  nagcnent,  is  it  possible  to  anticipate  a 
presentation.  Theplay  waacompleted,  return  of  those  twight  and  gloriooa 
and  shewn  toMrMairready.  Hewoade-  times?  I  am  aware  that  if  an  author 
lighted  with  the  production.  Thechief  has  completed  a pUy, rather  than  have 
partwasveryeficctivebothinlanguiige  his  wmk  returned  useless  upon  his 
and  situation,  and  only  required  a  very  hands,  he  will  condescend  to  make 
fiw  and  slight  alterations  to  render  it     many  saeriflees  of  the  rights  of  ge- 

'worthy  the  abilitiesof  any  of  the  great     nius.    He  may  be  indnecd,  i" '"" 

"-  wished  an  entirely  r —     •!.».»—  ~j  i».~. 


lint  act;  this  was  indispensable,  that 
JliniKt  might  be  in  troduced  striking  lo 
the  enrlh  on  injorious  Patrician,  as 
Hoses  smote  tbe  Egyptian,  because  this 
dramistance  had  peculiarly  pleased 
Mr  Mkcready's  lancy  when  a  bov  at 
school.  To makeroomfhrthc introduc- 
tion of  ihisnew  incident,  the  secon  d  and 
third  sets,  to  the  great  injury  of  tbe 

general  interest  and  original  arrange-  actors.  This  niay  occur  once,  but  the 
ment  of  the  traj^Iy,  were  to  be  com-  attirmpt  will  not  be  repeated.  Persons 
raeaed  into  one.  The  fifth  act,  which  of  distinguished  talent  will  cease,  as 
nad  been  framed  in  the  most  strict  they haveceaseditowriteforthsstagc. 
aniferiuity  with  the  truth  of  history.  Instead  of  having  your  theatres  court- 
4ras  to  be  ro-vrritteni  that  the  charac-  edj  as  the  honourable  sources  by  which 
Vol.  XVII.  &  * 


thoress  of  Riensi  did,  to  alter  his 
characters  to  the  taste  of  Mr  Young, 
Mr  Kean,  or  Mr  Maeready ;  and  then, 
having  made  the  exacted  alterations, 
find,  perhaps,  his  work  rcgeeled  by 
the  caprice  of  the  performer  whom  he 
had  striven  to  conciliate;  while  those 
very  alterations  will  have  rendered  the 
part  unsuitable  to  the  very  limited 
abilities  of  either  of  the  other  grfiU 
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tlic  pulilic  were  to  1m;  prescntcil  with 
the  litcrarv  efforts  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Southcy,  Milmaii^  Mrs  Hcinans^  Jo- 
anna Baillie,  Wilson,  and  the  great 
poets  of  our  clay,  and  your  box-books 
filled  for  months^  in  eager  anticipation 
of  u  first  performance,  your  stages  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  most  con- 
temptible of  the  literary  tribe ;  and 
your  admirers,  both  in  number  and  in 
consequence,  havo  been  worthy  your 
play- writers.  Who  are  your  success- 
ful authors  ?— Planclie  and  Arnold, 
Poole  and  Kenney  ;  names  so  ignoble 
in  the  world  of  literature,  that  they 
have  no  circulation  beyond  the  green- 
room, and  which  the  very  sixx^tators 
of  their  productions  regard  as  too  con- 
temptible to  be  allowed  to  claim  a 
place  in  their  recollection.  All  of  a 
higher  class  have  abandoned  you,  and 
the  public  have  flown  witli  them.  Vou 
have  given  tlic  actor  a  precedency 
above  the  author  ;  and  they  who  have 
once  cncountore<l  the  delay  and  the 
vexations  whidi  accompany  the  at- 
tempt to  obtain  representation  for  a 
drama— delays  and  vexations  not  ori- 
ginating in  you,  gentlemen,  but  in 
your  actors— like  Airs  liemans,  relin- 
quish tlio  task  for  more  certain,  and 
less  troublesome,  sources  of  literary 
enM)]unient;  while  others,  warned  by 
their  example,  and  knowing  the  drud- 
gery to  which  the  effort  must  subject 
them — that  the  performers  are  not  ex- 
horted to  study  the  genius  of  the  au- 
thor, but  the  author  to  study  and  mo- 
del his  work  by  the  abilities  of  the 
{K'rformer — have  entirely  given  up  all 
thought  of  engaging  in  so  mean  and 
drgrailing  an  exercise  of  their  talents. 
The  )XH:t  will  have  his  genius  un  tram- 
melle<l ;  it  should  be  the  pride  of  the 
nctor  to  be  able  to  follow  him  in  all 
his  wanderings  of  imagination.  This 
is  his  vocation ;  and  he  has,  by  right, 
no  other.  The  moment  he  presumes 
to  direct,  he  exceeds  his  native  sphere, 
and  usurps  a  province  in  which  he 
has  no  claims.  Can  we  suppose  that 
Sir  Walter  Scott — Southey— or  the 
autlior  of  Adam  Blair,  the  tenor  of 
whose  minds  is  decidedly  dramatic, 
will  ever  condescend  to  write  for  the 
theatre,  while  there  is  a  possibility  of 
their  labours  being  rendered  nugatory 
by  the  principal  actors  refusing,  under 
any  pretence  whatever,  tiie  parts  that 
aiv  assigned  to  them  ?  Gentlemen, 
1  do  not  l)elieve  that  the  stage  ever 
ran  nourish,  unless  you  toVivo  i\\civiR\ 


gradation  which  ought  to  subsist  be- 
hind the  scenes — till  you  can  daimand 
do  justice  to  the  free  excnions  of  the 
first  poetic  talents  of  the  ooimtry. 
Persons  of  taste  will  not  come  to  see 
bad  plays,  however  well  perfbnncd; 
and  the  mob  will  soon  remit  their  at- 
tendance at  your  houses^  which  they 
will  condemn  as  scenes  of  vnlor 
amusement,  when  once  thej  have  dis- 
covered that  those  cultivated  indivi- 
duals are  away,  whose  presence  lo  vimi, 
from  their  weight  in  society,  luid  toeir 
influence  on  public  opinion,  is  rra% 
"  worth  a  whole  theatre  of  others." 

The  great  actors  are  then,  by  their 
present  conduct,  working  the  ruin  of 
the  stage ;  they  are  also  working  the 
ruin  of  themselves ;  I  do  not  mean  in 
a  i)ecuniary  way,  but  as  artists.  It  is 
no  longer  tlie  plav,  but  the  aetor,  that 
the  public  arc  called  to  sec  ;  which  ii 
the  contrary  of  what  ought  to  he  the 
case.  We  should  have  attained  the 
perfection  of  the  dramatic  art,  if  the 
(xerformers  were  totally  forgotten.  The 
progress  of  Uie  scene  snouM  be  attend- 
ed to,  and  nothing  else ;  and  thia  is  al- 
ways tlie  result  of  the  finer  acting. 
Barry  drew  down  loud  applause; 
Garrick  only  tears.  I  have  seen  Mn 
Siddous  go  through  the  part  of  Con- 
stance—of Isabella— of  Bclvidera-— «f 
Mrs  Beverly,  almost  without  a  sin^ 
burst  of  applause — there  have  b&sn 
nothing  but  tears  and  sobs  to  inter- 
rupt the  silence,  and  if  an  attempt  at 
a  loss  unequivocal  expression  or  ap- 
plause was  entertained,  tJie  clamour  was 
immediately  suppressed  by  an  impa- 
tient and  simultaneous  cry  for  silence, 
as  if  each  individual  among  the  audi- 
ence was  absorbed  in  the  sorrows  of 
the  actress,  and  felt  his  feelings  outra- 
ged by  being  reminded  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  multitude  among  whom 
he  sat.  But  this  style  of  simple  and 
natural  acting  has  passed  away.  The 
actor  of  forty  pounds  a  night  oomcs 
for  til  to  astonish.  He  is  as  a  sort  of 
rhetorical  Merry  Andrew  ;  and  all  his 
excellence  consists  in  the  exhibi^n  of 
a  certain  round  of  tricks.  The  au- 
dience, who  are  his  coi^uratcd  parti- 
sans, are  in  the  secret ;  they  come  to 
witness  his  exhibition  as  they  would 
witness  the  tight-rope-walking  of 
Madame  Sacdii,  under  the  idea  of  its 
being  something  that  is  quite  prodi- 
gious. Every  start — every  rant — every 
whisper  is  followed  by  roimds  of  ap- 
Y^wvsft  \  «tv\d  by  those  they  estimate 


I«M.;3  On  lAc  Pretenl  Stal,<-<f  the  Sloge- 

hU  merits.  Thu  mob  are  cullcclcd  to 
aee  an  enonnoiuly  paid  scim: — who 
only  ut*  for  twelve  uighU,  and  theit 
expccUtioiw  miut  not  be  diatppoint- 
ed.  If  thej  returned  home  without 
having  been  woudeifullr  astoniahed — 
without  having  something  extraordi- 
nary and  mooitrous  to  lelUe,  ttiey 
would  b^in  to  Buapect  lltat  the  per- 
former (Ud  not  deserve  his  wi^jes. 
TlHt  GOMeqiience  i*,  tbat  Alessra 
Youiig,  Kcan,  and  Macrcady — Mr 
Young,  in  a  d^ree  kea  than  the 
other  two — Itave  iDtrodueed  a  matitier 
of  acLiiig  more  forced,  heavy,  cxagRcra- 
ted,  and  uniulural,  than  peihafB  ever 
diagraced  tlie  alagc  Bince  Engluid  had 
w,  Wgulai  theatre  to  boast  of, — Nor  ia 
thii  all. — These  nigtitly  cn^a(;emi 


aa  Managers. — The  evil  of  liuving 
what  are  called  Stan  ia  lhi».  The 
public  abstain  from  the  theatres  on  ibe 
nights  they  do  not  shine.  It  dia- 
linguiahes  the  two  or  three  nichts  in 
the  week  on  whi'cli  these  wondcrg  of 
art  are  to  be  aeen  and,  heard,  as  the 
only  oighta  on  which  it  is  desirable  to 
go  to  the  play. — They  thin  your  houses 
when  they  arc  aheent :  Do  tfiey  fill 
them  wh^  ihey  return  ? 

Now,  ^tleineu,  the  cure  that  I  pii>- 
poae  isumply  this. — Agree  together  to 
engage  no  Stars — no  actors  that  will 
not  submit  to  a  ri^ular  eiiRsgcment — 
If  Messrs Kean, Young,  and  Macready, 
will  not  accept  these  ttrms,  let  them  go 
to  the  country ;  in  one  twelve  months 
they  will  be  rannplctcly  forgotten,  and 


have  not  only  corrupted  tlieir  style  of  your  present  aclom,  c 
acting;  but  have  rendered  them  bod  supply  their  places  in  the  favour  of  the 
•ctors  in  their  own  style.  They  don't  public.  They  will  soon  be  obtij^  to 
play  often  enough  to  play  well.  They  submit  IheniEctvcs  to  your  conditions, 
donot  »ipcar  to  be  at  home  on  the  Vcrylittlcwouldthcy  mskcin  thcpro- 
atsge.  Their  action  is  constrained  and  rinces,  if  they  had  not  the  patronage 
their  voices  leas  flexible.  They  have  ofyourboards,  and  the  advertisements 
«11  that  diaagreeable  stiffness  about  of  the  London  Newspapers  to  recom- 
them  which  Mlongs  to  liolidav  uten-  mend  them  to  ibe  country  managers. . 
ails,  to  things  that  arc  too  nne  for  — Re-establislimost  rigorously  the  old 
daily  use,  And  have  grown  rusty  in  in-  Eyslem  of  fining  every  performer  who 
action.  Whatever  their  talents  may  rejected  a  part — And  having  secured 
formerly  have  been,  it  would  be  again,  by  mutual  consent,  a  system  of 
ihe  height  of  prQJudice  to  say  that  subordination  behind  the  scenes,  write 
you,  Mr  Charles  Kemble,  are  not  at  to  the  first  literary  characters  of  the 
mjesent  the  first  actor  of  the  day.  day  to  request  their  support  in  the  pro- 
These  great  pcrfornieTs,  if  ever  your  duction  of  plays  for  your  theatres. 
..__  -^y^  retired  into  a  dignified  Purchase  the  Capy-rights  on  specula- 


anu  liniited  range  of  mono-dramatic 


publisher  would  do. — Have 


parti,  and  have  allowed  you  to  pass  them  performed  as  WTitten,  without 
them.  It  ia  absolutely  neceeaary,  to  much  expense  of  decoration,  drev- 
pUv  the  main  effective  character  with     ing,  and  scene  painting,  but  with  the 

real  exceUcDce,  that  a  performer  should  '  "       "^    *  --^-    -i--. >.._.._ 

be  In  the  coaatant  ptactice  of  hia  art, 
and  were  it  not  that  the  lecollection  of 
what,  I  presume,  tbey  once  were 
capable  of  achieving,  obtained  respect 


:jy  best  acting  that  y^ou  can  bestow. 
— Let  the  plays  eahibited  at  your 
theatres  be  urn  works  of  distinguiahod 
literary  persona,  and  depend  upon  it, 
'  and  the  interest  of  the 


-  --  .---  -  Mty  ar 
for  their  present  exertions,  I  suspect  public  will  be  again  excited,  and  per^ 
we  should  all  like  the  old  stagers, —  inaiiently  excited,  towards  ^our  ra- 
the really  second  actors, — Wallack,  presentation*.  The  first  step  towards 
Cooper,  Sennet,  or  even  Abbot  liim-  this  happy  otmsuromation  is  to  bring 
self,  better  than  the  loi-iUiant  great  yonr  disorderly  forcesintosubjection 
actors  in  the  parts  which  Uiey  nave  and  to  allow  of  no  actor's  brang  " 


arrogated  exclusively  to  theniselvca. 
To  my  mind,  these  gentlemen  acton 
have  become  very  like  gentlonen 
actors  indeed. 

As  they  arc  ruining  the  stage  and 
thcmKlves,  they  are  also  ruinhig  you 


nng  UM 
great  for  the  labours  yon  may  choose 
to  preacribe  him. 
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Tims  was  when  haughty  bigots  ruled 
By  laws  that  fierce  intolerance  taught. 
And  this  poor,  fetter*d  world  was  schoolM 
In  falsehoods  heathen  knaves  had  wrote. 
When  Plato,  Cato,-— men  like  these. 
Whom  e*en  a  god  could  hardly  please 
In  action  and  opinion  ;— 
Men  dead— and  of  whose  dust  the  wind 
Had  purged  the  earth,  the  human  mind 
Held  under  dark  dominion  ; 
When  scarce  a  **Uberal "  seed  was  sown, 
And  ** liberal*'  people  were  unknown. 

Ah,  horrid  time!— Perchance  'twas  plain 
A  different  creed— a  change  of  side, 
Would  fill  your  empty  purse,  and  gain 
Places,  and  all  that  they  provide. 
Perchance  your  seat  in  Parliament, 
Your  place,  it*s  fees  and  all,  seem'd  bent 
On  to  another  sliding  ; 
While  nothing  but  your  going  o'er 
To  faith  and  flag  you  scom'd  before. 
Could  warrant  their  abiding. 
And  yet  you  could  not  change  or  swerve, 
Alas !  to  get,  or  to  preserve. 

You  ventured— 'sdeath !  the  land  became 
Convulsed  ;.— what  mockery,  jests,  and 

sneers  !— 
Scorn  flash'd  upon  ye  maddening  flame ; 
The  nation's  curse  assail'd  your  ears. 
Apostate !  Traitor!— every  name 
That  scatters  friends  and  murders  fame, 
Was  on  your  forehead  printed. 
The  dirtiest  pauper  of  the  tribe,— 
The  very  felon  flung  the  gibe. 
And  fierce  derision  squinted. 
You  fell  to  where  the  branded  fall, 
Diadain'd,  suspected— shunn'd  by  all. 

Dire,  awful  time  I  Consistency 

Its  votaries  led  to  every  ill ; 

Yet  none  durst  breathe— we  will  be  free, 

Or  change  firom  creed  to  creed  at  will. 

Its  victims  midst  the  faggots  blazed. 

They  were  upon  the  gibbet  raised. 

Upon  die  rack  they  perish'd : 

Yet  tortures  only  firmness  gave ; 

Their  laith,  when  nearest  to  the  grave. 

Was  but  more  fondly  cherish'd  ; 

But  spoke  their  parting  gasp  and  sigh  ;— 

'*  We  foithful  lived— we  fiiithful  die." 

'Tis  past — the  dreadful  time  is  past; 
Thanks,  Whigs!  by  you  its  ills  arc  ba- 

nish'd ; 
The  midnight  which  it  round  us  cast. 
Before  your  dazzling  sun  has  vanish'd. 
New  lights  have    risen .« the    old   arc 

quench'd. 
And  from  our  souh  ul  length  axe  wien^li'd 


Opinions  fiUse  and  musty  ; 

Philosophers  we  soom,— we  find 

All  moralists  fools^— the  ludC  and  bfiiid 

We  change  for  leaders  tmatj. 

On,  on,  ye  glorious  Whigs  !• 

We  follow  wberesoe'er  je  lead. 

Yet  'tis  the  best  of  all  neir  thfaigi 

The  sweet  new  tbhigs  jour  tongues  pio- 

claim. 
That  tum-coatism  bright  honour  brings;— 
That  fiutbfnlness  is  damning  sfaameu 
We  feel  its  truth— we  bum  to  diange. 
From  creed  to  creed  we  gaily  rang^ 
Each  day  we  take  a  new  one. 
While  novelty  its  sweeta  dispenses. 
And  Whiggery*s   praise    encfaants   the 

senses, 
Care  we»  which  is  the  true  one  ? 
Consistency  we  hate,  'tis  fonnd 
The  only  thing  to  stain  and  wound. 

See  Robinson,  the  Treasury's  lord. 
What  precious  incense  round  him  biases? 
By  Tories,  Papists — Whigs  adored ; 
E'en  Brougham,  the  man  of  8iander»pnuses. 
Hark !  hark  !  What  draws  these  dealiea- 

ing  shouts. 
That  burst  alike  from  Ins  and  Outs^ 
And  make  St  Stephen's  tremble  ? 
What  has  he  done,  what  feat  displsy'd, 
Tliat  has  of  Burke  a  driveller  made, 
Or  makes  him  Pitt  resemble  ? 
Say,  has  he  paid  the  debt— or  said. 
The  window  tax  must  not  be  paid  ? 

Ah  no,  the  man  recants,— be  ffies 
To  join  the  Papists'  motley  host ; 
This  makes  the  thundering  ptaudito  rise; 
'Tis  this  that  forms  his  wondnms  tioait 
He  pauses  not  till  holy  DoTLE, 
And  wise  O'Connsll,  end  their  teti; 
And  brilliant  sunshine  scatter. 
The  Papal  thunders  greet  his  ear. 
And  mighty  Papal  hosts  appear. 
To  dust  the  church,  to  batter. 
This  renders,  in  the  nation's  eyes. 
His  change  more  glorious  and  more  wist. 

On,  Frederick,  on,— nay,  tarry  not 

Between  no  two  opinions  halt ; 

Return  alone  will  give  the  blot ; 

To  pause  will  only  be  the  fitult. 

Of  Whiggish  projects  take  thy  fill. 

And  utter  brcmder  Whiggism  still ; 

Sin  lies  but  in  repentance. 

Appeal  to  SberaSiy,'-^ 

Say  «  liberal^*'  till  the  word  we  see 

Some  twice  in  every  sentence. 

If  Brougham  maintain  it  stolen  thunder, 

L^t  Canning  then  cut  up  his  blunder. 


Hailt  Camosn.  hail !  most  liberal  man ; 
Stand  forth— thy  alter*d  creed  dttpby ; 
Ah,  fear  not  now  old  Cobbett's  ban» 
And  cast  no  pension  now  awaj. 
Thj  gilt  of  principle  shall  gain 
What  gift  of  pension  sought  in  vain. 
The  love  e*en  of  reformers. 
No  longer  Cobbett  torture»^No, 
His  praises  on  thy  coronet  glow ; 
Hunt  approbation  murmurs. 
To  utter  plaudits  all  combine;— 
Who  would  not  change  for  bliss  like 
thine? 

Hail,  Bbowmlow  ;  wond'rous  wight,  all 

haU! 
Long  didst  thou  toil  in  vain  for  lame ; 
Thy  Rattle-speech  was  made  to  fail ; 
'Twas  good,  but  Plunkett  still  o'ercame. 
Thy  bold  display  of  Orange-ism, 
Alas !  scarce  yielded  aught  but  schism. 
Save  firing  Flunkett*8  passion. 
When  on  the  Popish  priesthood  biased 
Thy  eloquence,  none  plaudits  raised ; 
This  priesthood  was  the  fashion. 
Well  might  a  change  of  creed  delist  thee, 
So  ill  did  faithfulness  requite  thee. 

Fierce  Orangeman— -the  Pope's  ally ; 
Both  in  one  moment  art  thou  seen ; 
From  pole  to  pole  thy  pinions  fly, 
They  pause  not— take  no  rest  between. 
Adventurous  *twas  to  make  no  stay, 
To  gaxe  around  thee  at  midvi*ay,     . 
The  country's  thoughts  divining. 
Success  the  boldness  has  surpass'd. 
And  on  thy  forehead  is  at  last 
Its  long-sought  emblem  shining. 
Ah !  hadst  thou  saved  the  state,  I  trow, 
TIkhi  hadst  not  then  been  praised  as  now. 

Thine  was  an  odd  conversion  still, 
It  otttiagcd  all  conversion's  laws ; 
What  reason  soom'd,  that  did  the  will ; 
Effect  ran  counter  onto  cause. 
Thy  life  in  Ireland  sp^t  could  find 
But  lies ;— thy  eyes^  thy  eara^thy  mind 
Could  bring  iMit  falsehoods  round  tliee. 
Doyle  and  O'CoaneU's  ears  and  eyes 
Thou  usest— lo !  the  vapour  flies 
That  did  so  long  confound  thee.- 
They  eat  their  words  to  vomit  light ; 
Their  contradictions  set  thee  right. 

Proceed*  brave  man,  and  pause  not  here ; 
Now  for  thy  heretic  sins  atone ; 
Some  mouldered  sauit's  great  toe  revere, 
And  kist  some  martyr's  ankle-bone. 
Use  holy  water,  humbly  make 
Some  pilgrimage,  thy  church  forsake. 
And  all  its  guilty  errors. 
0*Coiinell  sliall  instruct  tliee  well ; 
Doyle  shall  absolve  thcc,  and  repel 
All  thy  apostate  terrors. 
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Men  who  can  change  as  thou  haat  done, 
Must  through  all  change's  ctrde  tun. 

Hail,  Bray's  immortal  Vicab,  hail ! 
Enlighten'd  man,  much  slander'd  sage ! 
When  reason,  truth,  and  light  prevail. 
Thy  virtues  every  heart  engage. 
All  now  thy  matchless  creel  embrace ; 
All  thy  unerring  footsteps  trace ; 
And  yet  'tis  monstrous  shabby, 
That  no  one  will  the  Commons  move. 
To  place— 'twould  show  the  people's 

love— 
ThjT  statue  in  the  Abbey. 
This  statue  would  in  every  street- 
Were  justice  done— our  vision  meet 

What  curse  sits  on  thee,  erring  Peel, 
To  make  thee  to  thy  tenets  cling, 
When  such  seductions  round  thee  steal ; 
When    changing    would   such  worship 

briug? 
Why  scorns  thine  eye  those  glorious  suns^ 
Doyle  and  O'Connell?  Ah,  why  shuns 
Thine  ear  what  Cobbett  preaches  ? 
Why  dost  thou  hate  what  turncoats  say? 
Why  pause  when  Brownlow  shows  the 

way? 
Why  combat  Canning's  speeches ! 
Ah,  foolish  man,  thy  fault  discover ; 
Recant— renounce  thy  creed— ^  over ! 

What  must  I  say,  sage  Liveefool, 

To  thee  ?  I  love  thee,  though  I  doubt  ;— 

Still  dost  thou  mean  to  play  the  fool,— 

A  bigot  in— still  one  go  out  ? 

No ;  hear  thy  faithful  Canning  plead. 

And  just  a  little  more  concede ; 

Be  in  his  ranks  enlisted. 

Go  o'er,  mount  HbenU  colours— dose 

Thy  long  and  briglit  career  %vith  those 

Thou  hast  so  long  resisted. 

Care  not  though  diurohmen  rail  or  laugh. 

The  Whigs  will  write  thy  epitaph. 

Oh,  Eldon  !  that  thy  mighty  mind 
Should  be  with  thine  own  loss  delighted, 
Oh !  that  thine  eye  should  be  stone-blind. 
Where  interest  makes  the  fool  keen- 
sighted  ! 
Why  dost  thou  madly  court  abuse? 
Why  Whiggery's  rancorous  hatred  chuse. 
And  not  its  admiration  ? 
Why  dost  thou  like  a  giant  stand. 
To  crush  the  Liberals  of  the  land, 
To  serve  alone  the  nation  ? 
Forsake    tlie    Sute,  the  Church,    the 

Throne; 
Be  wise— thuik  of  thyself  alone. 

Speak  not  of  wisdom,  fitness ;— stuff ! 
lliese  to  the  shifting  winds  wo  throw  ; 
Of  them  the  land  has  Iwd  enough. 
And  all  things  must  be  liberal  now. 
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What  !•  Uljberal  must  not  be  s — 
The  test,  just  and  UNerring,  sec, 
And  use  it  without  quarrel ; 
Eat  ISiend  beef,  drink  UbenU  wine ; 
Bptik  tibcnU  law,  and  giylj  shine 
In  liberal  apparel. 
JlUberal  food  it  out  of  Mason ; 
Illiberal  words  are  just  not  treason. 


Go  o*er,  and  for  the  Papists  Tote ; 
Turn  Liberal,  nay,  turn  FSpist^-thcn 
Shall  each  etdigktened,  liberal  thnwt. 
Pronounce  thee  first  and  best  of  men. 
Thou  then  in  Jeffrey's  pafe  shalt  sliine;— 
Whig  prints  will  call  thee  quite  divine  ;— 
Brougham  with  thy  friends  will  number. 
Care  not  what  may  befiUl  the  reahn, 
Ere  change  the  land  may  orerwhelm 
Thou  in  the  tomb  may*st  slumber. 
Eiamples  swarm ;  nay,  speak  the  word,— 
Change-^sell  thy  conscienee— 4>e  ador*d  I 

Ah,  why  by  York's  illustrious  Duke, 
Is  England's  bigot-Church  preferr*d  ? 
Why  will  he  brave  the  Whig's  rebuke, 
And  idly  speak  of  George  the  Thied  ? 
Why  will  he  wander  to  the  grave 
Of  this  dead  King  for  coun8el,-*lave 
With  tears  his  lifeless  ashes  ? 
A  different  light  our  sky  illumes ; 
All  that  HE  taught  the  blase  consumes, 
That  now  upon  us  flashes. 
Before  oor  eyes  new  systems  swim  ;•*• 
We  follow  Bonaparte— not  him. 

What  is  an  oatli  ?— shall  vows  to  God 
Bind  man?'»shine  the  new  lights  in 

vain? 
Shall  conscience  form  a  chain— a  rod, 
And  not  a  thing  to  sell  for  gain  ? 
Law>makers'  laughter  sits  on  both ; 
Sliall  kings  and  people  then  be  loath 
To  add  their  laugliter  to  it  ? 
Swear  as  you  please,  and  any  scribe 
Amidst  the  news-inventing  tribe. 
Will,  as  you  like,  construe  it. 
If  this  content  ye  not,  resolve  ye 
To  seek  the  Pope,  he  will  absolve  ye. 

When  Parliament  the  Church  forsakes— 
Stem  freedom's  nurse-^o  raise  another 
That  bondsmen  of  its  votaries  makes. 
Ah,  Prince,  thy  foolish  scruples  smother. 
Who-»who  may  gain  by  this  like  thee  ? 
A  fetter'd  King  thy  brother  see ; 
His  will's  by  statute  bounded. 
Be,  till  the  Papist  conquers,  mute, 
Then  mount  the  throne,  reign  absolute, 
By  none  but  slaves  surrounded. 
No  longed  with  thy  interest  trifle  ; 
This  might  the  stoutest  conscience  stifle. 

SliiUl  no  one  change  but  politicmns. 
When  none  apostates  now  can  be  ? 


^eiv  LAi^hts* 


CJunc, 


Change— change  all  callings,  all  condi- 
tions \ 

All  thin^  as  well  as  trade,  are  free. 

More  libertd  views,  Oreat  George,  ac- 
quire ; 

Forget  all  tanght  Thee  by  tky  Sire; 

His  life,  cast  from  before  Thee. 

The  Great  Napoleon  cop7,-^hen 

Thou'lt  ravish  all  enBglaened  men ; 

All  Liberals  will  adore  Thee ; 

Then  Mackintosli  will  cbnunt  tliy  prai^p, 

With  all  the  <*  hirelings  '*  Jetfrey  pays. 

Why,  Chester's  Bishop,  dost  tlioa  bcias 
lYie  people's  prayers  before  the  Lords  ? 
Why  dost  tliou  scourge  the  sageSLord  Kiiig, 
Unto  the  utter  loss  of  wivrds  ? 
Illiberal  man !  thy  church  betrajr ; 
Fly  to  the  I^ope,  and  take,  I  praj, 
Us  to  the  Holy  Esther. 
What  may  not  powers  like  tlUne  obtain  ? 
A  Cardinal's  hat  thou'lt  matHy  gain ; 
Perchance  the  Popedom  rather. 
Ah,  lead  us  to  the  tiberai  thuigSy 
The  Romish  Church  around  it  flings. 

Hail,  Britain's  beauteous  danghters,  haU! 
Who,  what  the  seraplis  are,  reveml ; 
Shan  fiuhion  woo  you  now  sBd  ftil  ? 
From  man  no  lesson  will  ye  steal  ? 
The  witching  blush— the  melting  eyes. 
Whose  blaze  both  charms  and  purifies^— 
Lights  love—- scathes  vicious  focKng ; 
The  lips  whence  virtue's  waiblings  flow; . 
The  soul,  pure  as  the  viigin-snow. 
When  from  the  doud  'tis  stealing : 
These  win  our  liberal  hearts  no  longer. 
We  must  have  charms  more  Ijifiernf-. 
stronger. 

Be  liberal — change^  and  from  you  ahake 
A  principle  with  every  flounce ; 
New  tenets  with  new  ribbons  ^e ; 
And  old  ones  with  old  gowns  renounce. 
Tlie  heathenism  your  grdndams  taught. 
Forget — with  empty  Ills  *tl8  ftmaght ; 
I  fear  'twill  make  ns  hate  ye. 
Seek  some  one  of  the  f^eral  school. 
To  teach  you  how  ye  still  maj  rale ; 
Still  make  us  angels  rate  ye. 
Fear  not— such  tutors  now  abound  ; 
*Tis  of  the  oltf  school  none  are  found. 

1*11  change  myself— I'll  e'en  go  o'er ; 
Why  should  I  flght  agnlnst  the  nation  ? 
1*11  be  your  foe,  ye  Whigs,  no  more  ; 
Come,  Brougham,  and  give  me  **  educa- 
tion." 
Yet  gentle  be  thy  speech  and  toudi, 
I  love  not  sound  and  fury  much, 
I  call  not  bear  rough  fingers  : 
My  wrath  a  breath  will  sometimes  move, 
And  yet— 'tis  natural — some  small  love 
0[  old  things  in  me  luigcrs. 
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Smile,  if  tboo  ciMt,  and  clap  my  Uack ;       As  tliat,  long  sigli*d  for,  may  be  gain'd, 
I  cannot  learn  from  mowI  and  thwack.        Or  that,  endan|pcr*d^  be  retain'd. 


And  ahouldst  tliou  deign  to  hear  my  caU* 
Give  to  no  mad  invectives  vent ; 
Use  far  less  powder,  and  more  ball ; 
Deal  much  in  fact  and  argument. 
Thou  hast  an  ugly  way  of  using 
Much  Billingsgate,  and  then  abusing 
All  who  may  dare  retort  it. 
Now,  if  thou  play*8t  this  trick  on  me, 
I  fear  thou  wilt  thy  pupil  see 
Apt  on  thyself  to  sport  it 
And  if  thoB  cliance  to  strike,  I  trow, 
This  pupil  may  return  the  blow. 

Bot  bring  not  Tkomai  Fame  at  first ; 
Use  science— teach  me  by  degnscs ; 
Begin  with  pleasant  drink,^ — my  thirst, 
At  kst,  may  greatly  love  the  leea. 
And  swear  by  what  binds  tiberai  bmd. 
That  should  thy  lessons  fiiil  thee^— tlttn,*-- 
(Doubt  on  my  spirit  flashes)— 
Thou  wilt  not  bind  me  to  a  stake. 
File  round  me  faggots,  light  tlienn— make 
Me  only  bigot's  ashes. 
Thy  speech,  made  midst  thy  Scotland* 

glorieib 
Seem*d  e'en  to  wish  to  bum  all  Tories. 

Mark,  Whfgs,  1*11  change  by  rule  alone, 
Like  other  men ;— my  price  1*11  feel ; 
1*11  have  my  bargain  lawyer-drawn ; 
1*11  have  you  bound  by  stamp  and  seal. 
First  some  great  patron,— next  a  seat 
Amongst  the  Commons,— then  *tis  meet 
And  sanctton'd  well  by  reason,—* 
Yon  bind  yotiraehves  to  make  me  leader. 
When  phiee  we  reach,  if  no  seceder 
Before  that  blessed  season— 
Bron^iamy— all  your  heads,  I  dare  en- 

g^e> 
Will  then  be  quite  worn  out  by  age. 

Hence  with  the  idle  mockery— hence ! 
Thy  arrows,  wanton  Satire,  spare.—* 
Heaven  I  in  thy  wrath,  no  phigue  dispense^ 
To  make  me  what  the  turncoats  are. 
Purge  me,  yea!  purge  me  thrice  with 

fire; — 
Keep  from  me  all  that  men  desire ; 
Friendsywealthyfiune,  rank,and  splendour; 
But  lead  me  not  from  side  to  ride. 
As  iib'ral  Ministers  may  provide ;— 
Aft  parlies  gain  may  tender  ;— 


I  wander  near  Saint  Step1icn*s  door ; 
What  though  Its  door  is  closed  on  me ; 
What  though  upon  its  sacred  floor 
I  in  no  party-ranks  may  be ; 
Yet  I  can  there  my  party  find ; 
There  on  me  party  leaders  bmd 
The  chains  ne*er  to  be  broken.—* 
There,  spite  of  fiictkm's  triumphs^— epite 
Of  all  the  new-invented  light, 
My  party  creed  is  spoken. 
There  ptrty-oplonrs  o*er  me  wave, 
Which  dwrm  and  make  me  party's  slare. 

Tlie  pigmies  livingv  there^  my  eyes 
See  not,— my  ear  attends  to  none  ;— 
The  giant-dcMid  armmd  me  rise ; 
Their  eloquence  I  hear  alone. 
Hail,  spectral  host!  midst  yon  no  foot 
Attempts  to  give  us  madman's  rule ;— > 
Calls  falseho^s^  truth  and  reason. 
I  see  no  wiki  economists, 
To  madly  enter  ruin's  lists. 
And  teach  us  lies  and  treason. 
No  innovating  lawyers  stand 
Amidst  your  proud  and  glorious  band. 

All,  none  midst  you  new  systems  spin 
From  out  the  abstract-sleeper*s  vision, 
None  think  consistency  a  sin, 
Or  old  things  cover  with  derision. 
Ye  on  our  institutions  throw 
No  fire-brands,  that  the  frightful  glow 
May  duly  Uberatite  them. 
If  be  our  boasts  and  blessings  hoary; 
The  more,  not  less,  you  in  tliem  glofj. 
You  still  more  highly  prize  them ; 
You  make  the  Liberal's  creed  your  jest ; 
You  scorn  his  shmg,  his  sdiemes,- hhi 
test. 

Immortal  men !  ye  point  around  ^— 

Ye  all  your  mighty  works  nnfoM ; 

From  them  the  words  in  thunder  sound— 

**  If  speech  be  vain,  the  prools  behold  1" 

I  see    I  hear— -abjure  eslieh  creed. 

But  yours  alone ;— oh,  hear  me  plead  ;— 

Give,  if  not  wisdons  merit. 

If  power,  I  may  not  have,  give  will ;— > 

Withhold  your  Ulents,  let  me  still 

Your  patriotism  inherit. 

Still  o*er  me  let  your  colours  fiy;— 

Your  party-bondsman  let  ma  die ! 

H.  H.  II. 
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7«  Arrowsmith*8  Outlines  of  the  World. 

Aoril  22. — It  is  easy  to  say  that  a  sant  for  little  people  to  lurk  behiirf 
feeUe  and  iudedsive  habit  of  mind  is  great  names — to  defend  our  own  pio- 
produced  by  desultory  and  omnivo-  penalties^  by  proving^  them  in  some 
rous  reading.  I  deny  the  fact,  al-  degree  analogous  to  the  powerfsl 
though  it  is  asserted,  if  I  mistake  not,  minds  of  the  world, 
in  the  pages  of  Wayerley.  The  author  Hobbes — I  am  lookii^  at  an  c»kl  en- 
is  himself  a  direct  contradiction  to  his  graving  of  him  this  ooomcDt,  prefixed 
own  assertion.  How  various  and  un-  to  the  third  edition  of  his  Ttracydides, 
premeditated  Am  reading  must  have  (1723).  It  is  no  great  effixt  of  ar^* 
been !  It  would  be  hard  to  persuade  but  it  is  well  enouffh  execoted  to 
me  that  he  began  a  regular  and  syste-  let  us  see  the  powemlljr  expanded 
matic  course  for  his  historical  novels—  brow—the  thought^  cumigatSoa 
that  he  laid  down  a  fixed  rule  fbr  above  his  well-developed  noae,  die 
reading  himself  up  to  all  the  points  (tf  demet,  brow-shadowed,  fkene  eyes, 
life  and  learning  which  fill  his  varied  and  the  firmly  compretted  lipa  of  that 
paffes.  Nor  is  he  the  only  instance  remarkable  thinker — Hobbes,  I  sr^, 
I  uionld  quote  to  prove  the  want  of  was  in  the  habit  of  observing  tliat  ne 
truth  in  that  remark,  although  it  is  so  never  read  books,  "  lest,"  as  he  *^, 
often  made.  Pliny,  according  to  his  **  they  should  make  me  as  Ibolidi  as 
nephew,  made  a  sensible  observation  those  who  do."  It  was  the  sayii^  of 
on  reading— that  there  is  no  book  so  a  man  strong  and  feariess  in  the  re* 
bad  or  so  foolish  as  not  to  supply  sources  of  his  own  mind.  Vet  that  it 
something  worth  recollecting.  Pope  was,eveninhlm,batanexi^gention, 
read  everything.  Milton  spent  his  is  evident.  He  who  translated  Tim* 
youth  in  poring  over  romances,  and  cydides  in  youth,  who  did  Honer 
his  poetry,  remote  as  his  subjects  into  verse — I  cannot  affbrd  a  note 
are  from  the  gests  which  fill  the  pages  complimentary  phrase,  though  I  own 
of  these  compositions,  is  thoroughly  I  like  to  read^his  Homer — after  he  was 
instinct  with  their  spirit ;  even  in  heU  eighty — the  friend  of  all  the  remark- 
he  finds  a  comer  to  bring  in  Charle-  able  men  of  perhaps  our  most  remark- 
magne  and  all  his  peerage  fighting  in  able  country,  from  Lord  Bacon  to 
Fontarabia,  against  the  forces  sent  Dryden — ^the  sturdy  champioii  in  a 
from  Biserta  upon  Afric's  shore.  In  thousand  controversies,  whose  sted 
the  temptation  of  our  Saviour,  we  sre  cap,  as  Warburton  truly  said^  was  die 
presented  with  A^can,  and  Galle-  ol^t  to  be  thundered  on  by  every 
phrone,  and  Angelica  the  fiiir.  Nay,  young  polemic  who  wished  to  try  hn 
when  disclaiming  the  themes  of  his  powers-HSiust  have  been,  from  the 
early  favourites  as  frivolous,  he  does  necessity  of  the  esse,  from  the  variety 
it  in  their  own  language,  and  teUs  of  of  the  ocgects  which  attracted  his  at- 
impresses  quaint — bases  and  trap-  tention,  a  most  various  reader.  So 
pings,  gorgeous  knights  at  tilt  and  Leibnitz. 

tournament,   &c.     Warburton   read  But  really  this  is  too  much  of  a  floo* 

every  thing,  from  the  fathers  of  the  rish  of  trumpets.    There  is  no  need 

church  to  the  last  pamphlet  by  old  of  seeking  these  2>it  mo/ortim  jgreji/rMn 

Dennis.    I  could  easily  enlarge  my  of  literature^ofunsphering  the  spirit 

list,  but  I  need  not,  as  what  I  want  of  Plato,  or  any  other  mighty  philo- 

to  say  is  done  already.    I  only  wished  sopher,  to  acquit  me,  R.  J.   sitting 

to  defend  my  own  practice  of  reading  quietly  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  of  devouring 

whatever  comes  before  me.  It  is  plea^  all  that  I  can  get— of  reading  as  deep* 
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ly  M  mj  language  ind  taknti  will  mperior  to  the  real  Homui  writers  of 

pennitnic— Biidofrndin^BsnanMn-  the  liWer  and  bnien  igea.    AmoiK 

ucallj  aa  my  diipoaition  bidi.    There  thne  will  be  found  the  raw  materiau 

Ifl,  howerer,  a  Bort  of  chronological  of  our  pment  mode*  of  thought,  ao- 

dififarenee  in  theie  Btudiei.     To  read  ciety,  mnnTierB,  politica,  to  an  extent 

deqilj  I  rausCgoback — lo  read  lightly  larcclj  credible  by  those  who  htTS 

J  may  read  the  productions  of  my  con-  not  examined  tbem.    As  for  critidam, 

temporaries.  Ijie  day  of  folio  is  gone  onr  refiewi,  and  all  that  seriea  tf 

— *Ten  of  quarto,  except  in  the  case  works,  are  but  rifacdamenti  of  what 

of  flrst  edinoDS  of  hooka  for  which  a  wai  said  by  Sealiger,  Muretui,  LIp- 

feveriah  excitement  esiiti, — and  even  siua,  &c.     The  Greek  and  I<atin  wn- 

in  their  case  the  quarto  ii  but  an  ae-  ten  were,  in  tkeir  davs,  new  booki, 

antcoxriW forailuodecimo,tbenatUTal  and  treated  accordingly.     It  is  qidte 

■hape  for  the  coropoaition.     Look  at  amuring  to  lee   Scalu;eT  cutting  Up 

Uedwin.  Homer,  as  JeflHywoulil  Wordiworth, 
J  ^       7.,.    .„  ..._..,_,       .™.  _  .  .... 

2uabl 
at  their  condacton  do  not  see  that  with  their  contemporaries  whc 
the  public  in  general  do  not  care  three  ployed  the  Temacular  languagei,  we 
■tnwi  about  their  i^narreli.  I  bare  feel  as  if  we  were  going  from  the  com- 
Juit  read  one  periodical,  now  tolera~  panv  of  civiliied  men  to  barbariana. 
oly  free  from  this  nuisance,  the  Clas-  Fbilelphus,  howeTcr,  is  not  a  favour- 
ucal  Journal — ^ct  I  remember  the  able  specimen.  lie  was  a  good,  easy, 
day  when  even  it  was  foaming  at  tlie  elegant-minded  man,  of  no  pith  or 
mouth  against  the  Museum  Criticum,  ener);y;  and  the  journaliit  does  not 
and  showing  its  teeth  against  Bloum-  appear  to  have  made  the  beat  selection 
field.  But,  after  all,  tlu;  qoarrels  of  nosiible  from  his  EpittlM.  The  next 
the  Viri  Clariisimi  are  pleasant  to  ne  chooses,  I  hope,  will  be  more  pi- 
tHe  initiated.  It  is  quite  comical  to  quant.  The  centre  piece  of  all  theae 
■ee  the  anger,  the  wit,  [|for  it  is  fact,  men  are  the  Scoligeia.  A  life  of  these 
that  there  were  few  wittier  men  than  great  men  (for,  in  spite  of  all  their 
those  whom  the  vulgar  voice  puts  vanity  tliey  were  great  men)  would 
down  aa  word-bunters  and  verbal  cri-  be  a  gift  to  our  literature.  It  would 
'  tica,^  the  research,  the  reading  waited  take  no  ordinary  scholar,  however,  to 
on  refuting  tlie  erroneous  opinion  of  do  it  properly.  Aa  I  am  wishing  fc~ 
"       " '"           —    ■               '    ■  '-        r  (jiographit      • 

adtng  Bchoo' 

..  jnof  ■> — the  fit  foot  ftjT  a  Aquinai. — Thejr    formed    ;. 

Dochmiach,  &c   What  remains  of  it  chspterinthehiitoryof  HnmanMind. 
now  is  but  a  weapon-shawing.     The         If  I  knew  Valpv,  I  should  certain- 

combats  of  the  Scioppii,  &c.  were  gla-  ly  expostulate  witn  him  for  allowin^g 

diatorial  battles  without  quarter.   Po-  Taylor  the  Platonist  to  write  in  hia 

li tenets  is  at  present  tho  oriler  of  the  journal.  The  man  is  an  ass,  in  the  first 

day,  even  in  uiis  bear-garden  of  litera-  place ;  secondly,  he  know*  nothing  of 

tnre.  the  religion  of  which  he  is  so  great  a 

I  suppose  the  Classical  Journal  mnit  tool  as  to  profess  himself  a  votary.  And, 

have  but  a  limited  sale.     It  evidently  thirdly,  ne  knows  less  than  nothing 

does  not  make  much  headway  in  the  h-  of  the  langua^  about  which  heiscon- 

teratureof tbecountry.and yecitisfiir  tinnally  writmg.     I  think  I  remem- 

from  being  ill  executed.   The  opening  bcr  seeing  it  proved  somewhere*  that 

trtideof  ueNo.  Gl.isof  aclaaiwbich  he  did  not  even  know  a  line  of  Ho- 

eould  be  rendered  very  attractive.     It  mer.   And  just  think  of  the  following 

is  a  view  of  the  Epistles  of  Fhilelphus,  trash  being  given  us  as  an  adequate 

a  Latin  writer,  bom  in  139B,  and  dead  representation   of    Platonic  langnage 

in  liSO.  There  were  some  remarkable  or  reasoning.     "Let  Providence  not 

men  among  theae  modem  Latin  mi-  have  a  aulnistence,  again  there  will 

ten,  and  weir  merits  are  pretty  well  follow  fa  HtelfwifKreipKltoitidf,ibe 

■wrecinted  in   this  paper.     Even  in  imperfect,  tlie  improlific,  the  ineffin- 

pout  of  Latin  style,  there  were  some  doiu,  a  sufavitence  for  itself  alone, 
great  writers  among  them,  some  hi    There  jiill  not  follow,  the  nitenvying, 


another  "  Vjr  eruditissimus,  sed   in  literary  biographies,   I  may  as  welt 

hac  re  parum  doctus,"  concerning  the  wish  titat  some  one  would  write  a  lifb 

force  01  a  pauloposifuturum — the  pro-  of  a  leading  schoolman — say  Thomas 

■'■    "'Wfora  Aquinai.— T^         -    "     ' 
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the  tnnscendantly  full^  the  luffident, 
the  assiduous.  There  will  follow^  and 
not  follow  the  unsolicitous  and  the 
undisturhed ! !"    What  idiocy ! 

The  remaining  papers  in  this  Num- 
ber are  tolerable.  What  long-liyed 
dogs  its  contributors  axe!  Here  we 
have  an  Inquiry  into  Versification,  &c. 
No.  4,  continued  from  No.  XXVI. 
ikirty-Jive  numbers,  that  is  nine  years 
back.  This  is  taking  Horace's  advice 
¥rith  a  vengeance. — Nunumaue  premo' 
fur  in  annum.  Another  relers  to  this 
paper  in  No.  XXI I.^  ten  years  off. 
These  are  most  antediluvian  maga- 
ziners. 

I  cannot  approve  of  the  translation 
of  Milton's  exordium. 

is  not  what  Milton  means^  for  he  does 
not  sing  the  disobedience  of  the  Jirst 
man  (quit  first)  but  the  first  disobe- 
dience of  man.  Had  Adam  been  sin- 
less, and  the  crime  committed  by  Cain, 
it  would. equally  have  been  Milton's 
theme. 


'<  And  chiefly  thou,  O  spirit,** 
if  sadly  amplified  into 

TlafAVfStrm  U  0v  fftoi*  B%7«9  ftlvK  «  &  ^  5  ^' 

But  it  is  readable  ;  not,  however,  Ho- 
meric verse,  nor  even  Homer's  ka- 
guage.  {Ex.  gr.  cm  a.  •  ^  •  *  r  i  ftr 
woids  or  proae.) 

Milton,  on  the  whole^  is  quceri? 
treated  in  this  Number  of  the  Classicil 
Journal ;  for  another  contributor,  wIm 
is  a  pleasant  writer,  (and  decidedly  t 
little,  but  apeeably,  insane,)  finds  out 
that  Paradise  Loat  is  a  remnant  of  the 
Egyptian  mysteries,  and  somehow  coi^ 
nected  with  the  pyramids,  (p.  17€.) 

There  is  a  bit  of  Chinese  ncre  inin 
Menz  Tseu.  A  whim  has  seised  me  ts 
translate  it.  By  referring  to  Julie&'i 
lithograph,  I  copy  the  original  cha- 
racters.T  I  must  premise  that  Wang, 
or  Ouang,  was  a  Chinese  king. 

*^  Ouang  tsai  ling  yeou 

Yeou  lou  yeou  fo, 

Yeou  lou  tcho  tcho 

Pe  DIE  bo  ho. 


While  standing  in  the  sacred  court,  Wang  ca.^t  his  eyes  around. 
Where  harts  and  roes,  in  calm  repose,  lay  resting  on  the  ground. 
And  sleek  was  every  glossy  coat  of  every  hart  and  roe. 
And  overhead  the  white  stork  spread  his  pinions  bright  as  snow. 


It  is,  I  think,  a  pretty  picture, 
enough. 

Miti/  Ui. — I  have  been  looking  over 
the  last  £l  believe]]  novel  of  the 
Transatlantic  imitator  of  the  author 
of  Waverley,  Lionel  Lincoln. 

In  general  I  may  remark,  that 
America  does  not  yet  afford  materials 
for  a  striking  historical  novel.  The 
only  great  event  which  tlie  States 
have  been  engaged  in,  is  the  War  <^ 
the  Revolution  of  1776,  and,  however 
important  in  a  historical  point  of  view, 
it  wants  some  of  the  grand  elements 
of  romance.  It  is,  in  the  first  place, 
too  near  our  own  times.  Even  the  Au- 
thor of  Waverley  cuts  no  great  figure  in 
the  days  of  George  the  III.  Some  of 
the  actors  in  it  are  alive,  most  of  them 
are  remembered  by  men  of  the  pre- 
sent generation.  We  therefore  can- 
not take  the  liberties  with  their  cha- 
racters and  exploits,  which  we  feel  no 
scruple  in  doing  with  heroes  of  more 
distant  date.  Few  care  whether  the 
picture  of  Claverhouse,  in  Old  Mortali- 
ty, is  correct  or  not  in  its  minute 


parts,  for  few  have  any  opportunity  of 
knowing  anything  about  it — and  any 
knowledge  on  tlie  sul^ect  must  neoa- 
sarily  be  drawn  from  books.  The  con- 
trary holds  with  respect  to  ComwaUs 
or  Washington.  We  cannot  makethett 
men  do  anything  contrary  to  what  we 
all  know.  '  The  Annual  Register,  or 
th^  Newspaper,  is  a  sad  spoiler  of 
fancy,  and  will  not  allow  us  to  softea 
or  strengthen  any  heart  for  the  sske 
of  poetizing.  In  consequence^  as  here 
in  this  novel  of  Lionel  La ncoln,  the 
agents  in  the  book  must  be  men  of 
no  name,  men  fictitious,  and  in  thst 
too  we  are  reminded  that  history  is 
against  us.  This  of  course  ia  a  con- 
siderable drawback  on  the  beauty  and 
power  of  romance. 

Again,  the  political  heats  are  scarce* 
Iv  subsided  yet.  Nobody  cares  about 
the  Pretender,  and  therefore  there  ii 
no  danger  of  hurting  any  man's  politi- 
cal views  by  depicting  him  or  his  cause 
in  auy  colours,  favourable  or  unfavour- 
able. But  in  the  case  of  the  Ameri- 
can War,  it  ia  not  to  be  expected  that 


•  We  unfortunately  haVe  no  Chinese  blocks.    We  suppose  our  oorTeiipoiidcnt*8  ver. 
tion  of  the  words  will  do.— Ed. 
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the  Americsni  can  write  calmly  on     States 

the  politictl  eveati  of  the  day.    We 

do  not  want  them  to  be  tame  on  a 

inject  BO  inteTestin<;  to  thrir  coan- 

try;  but  it  make*  it  imposiible  for 

them  to  write  impartial  characten  of 

tha  opposite  side.   MrCooper,  weown, 

)*  very  fair — nay,  very  complitamtBry 

— hut  he  would  be  blind  who  did  not 


matniab  out  of  whicli 
to  build  lictionH  of  a  diffbrent  kind. 
The  wars,  lives,  and  intrigtin  of  dw 
first  acttlera  with  their  ril  iicighboan, 
would,  fur  instance,  atford  copious 
materials.  ThciirimitiTcIndian hunt- 
er, in  contact  with  the  form  id  Quaker, 
would  be  a  fine  contrasL  A  pictu- 
resque writer  would  revel  ir  "'       ' 


Nor  should  wc  c 
thesi 

that  they  are  perpetually  liable  to  lead 
the  writer  into  mscuaaiotis  on  things 
no  doubt  important  in  the  contest,  and 
consccutire  t>y  association  of  ideas  in 
American  mindu  ;  but  which  the  read- 
ing public  out  oF  America  rx^rd  with 
perfect  indifRrence. 

This  leads  me  to  our  third  reason 
for  thinking  the  American  war  untit- 
led for  romance.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a 
great  political  struggle,  the  conscquen- 
"1  of  which  will  endure  while  tin 


erv  of  the  yet  unsubdued 
WDoils,  and  tlie  bays,  rivera,  and  head- 
lands, still  beaulirul,  though  art  hia 
done  what  it  can  to  diminiih  their 
beauty.  Wedonot  remembLTthatthia 
has  ever  been  adequately  ilone.  Phi- 
lip of  Pokannoket,  Dy  Washington  Ir- 
ving, is  not  worth  much,  nor  has  Ir- 
ving the  power  to  do  n  flrst  class  no- 
vel. 1  do  not  think  that  3Ir  Cooper 
would  suetTeed  in  this  department,  but 
I  hope  that  BOinc  American  will  be 
found  to  take  the  hint  which  I  have 
thus  thrown  out. 

Let  us,   however,  come   tiom  the 
consideration  of  American  novels  i 


world  lasts,  but  it  was  unilcrtaken  for  general,  to  this  before  us  in  particular. 
objects  almost  unmanageable  in  the  It  is  an  agreeable  book,  written  in  a 
hands  of  a  noveIi!it.   No  art  (!<aid  the     picaaant  style,  with  a  light  sketchy 


late  facetious  Eaton  Stannard  Barrettj 
the  Ruthor  of  the  Heroine,  All  the  Ta- 
lent!,  &z.\  can  make  a  cocked  hat  har- 
monize with  horror.  So,  say  1,  no  — ' 
can  make  stamp-acts  or  tea-duties 
mantic    It  is  even  hard 


The  novel  pjrt  of  the  i 
is  puiilcd,  and  not  very  clever.  Thcie 
is  an  attempt  at  a  sort  of  Davie  Gel- 
latly,  in  the  person  of  an  idiot  of  the 
name  of  Job  Pray,  which  cannot  be 
commended,    after   remembering  ita 


bring  in  acts  of  Parliament,  decrees  of  original.  An  eating,  drinking,  good- 
Congress,  resolnlions  of  Slat'.-s — and  hearted,  good-huniuurcd  English  offi- 
thedifficuky  is  increased  when  the  mi-  cer,  is  pretty  well  done — but  afWr 
Ktsry  actions  are  so  trivial,  and  even  Dajgetty  he  is  not  wanted.  One  great 
paltry,  as  the  military  nffji-s  of  the  absurdity  pervades  the  tmok. 


American  war  were.  Then  the  the 
after  all,  is  cii'oB'W.  We  have  no  kings 
or  nobles  before  us.  We  sympathise 
not  with  th'.'  fall  of  lofiy  houses,  or  are 
not  called  on  to  mourn  over  the  deca- 
dcnce  of  the  last  of  an  illustrious  line. 
The  iilteiiipt  made  at  it  in  Lionel  Lin- 
coin  is  a  failure,  nor  are  the  localities 
unisecrated  bv  any  recollections,  or 
connected  with  any  snperstit 


escaped  from  an  English  madhouse, 
is,  in  &ct,  the  hero — he  manages  the 
private  meetings  of  the  diseontenicd 
colontita — he  takc.i  a  great  share  in 
the  military  aetiona  of  Ixfltington  and 
Bunker's  Hill — he  (lasses  in  and  out 
of  the  beleaguered  elty  of  Bwton,  a* 
casiivnB  fairies  are  Kiiil  to  diet  through 
key-holes — is  prcsi^nt  in  tbc  omncils 
of  the  military  officers  o|i|iiiNcd  t»  the 


AmcricJtii  gliost  would  hardly  apjial     colonists,  and  in  the  vi^ry 


. a  boarding-school  I 

These  arc  *cry  good  things  in  the  po- 
litical, but  sore  defects  in  the  roman- 
tic world.  The  Westminster  Review- 
ers may  call  catliedrals  and  caallea 
atrjngliolds  of  tyninny  and  niperiti- 


teries  of  their  antagonists.  Now  tliis 
is  more  revolting,  critically  speaking, 
more  improbable  than  a  ghost. 

r.et  me  turn  to  sompthinj^  better. 
The  whole  account  of  Hie  battle  of 
Hill,  is 


B  long  OS  they  please,  but  they     capitallydonc.  Theroi 


■e  sorely  mistaken  if  they  think  they 
will  bring  novel-writers  or  novel-read- 
ers to  beliere  in  their  creed. 

Such  is  a  hasty  glance  at  the  inlie- 
rent  difficulty  of  writing  an  American 
noni  OB  the  Warerley  plan.    The 


le  sketch- 


in  try  American  n 
so  well  executed,  that  I  could  wiitli 
for  more  of  the  same  kind,  and  on  the 
same  key.  I  allude  to  the  little  c'p- 
•odeoft.neQkima\i,'«ViQd^i<»'VJ<u«i&. 
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the  woman,  whote  loiii  were  named 
after  the  old  King.    There  is  a  new- 
nets  about  these,  wbich^  to  me  at  least, 
is  very  agreeable.   One  pari,  in  which 
Genenl  Lee  is  introduced,  I  know 
from  the  relation  of  various  persons 
who  were  acqusinted  with  that  singu« 
lar,  but  good-for-nothing  character, 
is  very  well  written.  The  story  about 
his  fondling  his  dogs»  and  his  occa* 
sionally  attempting  to  shoot  them,  is  a 
fact ;  he  might  have  added,  but  I  sup- 
pose he  recoiled  from  committing  tbe 
impiety,  the  names  which  Lee  had 
given  these  animals.    With  a  con- 
temptible, but  yet  terrible  blasphemy, 
the  most  sacred  names  were  those 
which  he  had  chosen,  and  the  effect 
was  partly  ludicrous,  partly  distress- 
ing.   On  the  whole,  Lionel  Lincoln 
is  a  pleasant mnd  graphic  novel.  It  is, 
I  perceive,  translated  into  French-— 
very^Kwrly,  I  understand — as  badly, 
I  suppose,  as  the  Waverley  novels; 
it  could  not  be  worse.    I  remember, 
among  other  specimens  of  the  French 
translators'    acquaintance    with    our 
tongue,  that  one  of  them  rendered  the 
verse  of  Bessy  Bell  and  Mary  Gray, 
(quoted  in  the  Pirate)— > 
They  built  a  house  on  yondet  brmc, 
And  iheek'd  it  o'er  wV  aasues, 

into  "  Elles  se  sont  baties  un  roaison 
sur  la  colline,  et  dies  en  out  ckauc 
LIS  iMPauDENS." — "  L'homme  verd 
et  tranquille,"  for  '^  the  green  man 
and  still,"  is  nothing  to  this. 

Matf  8/A.  Here's  a  spread  of  pam- 
phlets. Are  these  compositions  read  ? 
I  understand  that  they  succeed  but 
about  one  in  five  hundred.  Booksel- 
lers, of  course,  pay  nothing  for  the 
copyright;  and,  in  many  cases,  the 
author  has  the  glory  of  propagating 
(or  rathtr  of  thinking  he  propagates) 
his  opinions  au  bout  de  bourse.  The 
Pamphleteer  is  a  sort  of  hospital,  into 
whicli  the  roost  thriving  patients  are 
taken,  the  incurables  being  left  to  pe* 
rish  in  the  oi)en  air. 

The  only  use  they  serve,  1  am  told, 
is  to  distribute  among  a  particular 
body— say — the  House  of  Commons, 
when  a  question  is  to  be  carried  in  that 
body.  The  gullibility  of  mankind  is 
magnificent.  It  is  a  fact,  that  an  ho- 
nourable M  .P.  will  swallow  the  dicta  of  a 
pamphlet — adopt  its.words — ^believe  in 
its  reasonings — always  excepting  that 
he  has  a  preconceived  idea  on  the  other 
side-awhile  he  would  set  no  value  on 
the  same  statements,  written  by  the 
uxae  penoD,  and  foi  the  lasae  ^>ax<» 


pose,  in  a  newqiaper.  Even  a  laigs- 
zine  or  review  will  not,  I  nndentand, 
carry  ao  much  weight  with  the  mqo- 
rity  of  the  enainent  atatciDacn  whom 
we  meet  on  oommitteea.  HuskisMi 
said  a  pretty  fair  thing  the  other  day 
to  a  gentleman  f  no  matter  who),  that 
stifly  maintained  some  point  in  aiga- 
mcnt  against  him,  and  wound  up  mi 
ratiocination,  by  saying,  in  a  voice  of 
authority, — "  Why,  sir,  I  asaore  ]roii,l 
read  it  this  very  morning  in  a  pamphVrt 
on  the  sulgect.'' — ''  If  that  be  sH," 
said  Huskisson,  **  I  have  the  advantage 
over  you ;  for  I  read  the  same  nouKiiae 
in  a  quarto  twenty  years  ago,  and  yd 
it  is  not  a  bit  the  truer." 

Some  of  theae  before  me  are  deci- 
dedly clever.  Croly'a  pamphlet  on  Po- 
pery, though  rather  fierce,  ia  doqoent, 
as  Croly  indeed  always  ia,  when  he 
pleases,  and  occasionaUy  witty.  Tbe 
account  of  the  arrival  and  conduct  of 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  deputation 
in  London  is  admirahle.  In  trutb, 
that  was  about  the  moat  laughable  of 
all  the  deputations  that  ever  invaded 
US.  They  came  full  of  the  idea  that 
they  should  be  lions  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, and  were  very  much  amaied 
to  find  themselves  considered  as  quad- 
rupeds of  a  difierent  atation  in  aociety. 
In  some  magazine  of  thia  month— I 
forget  which — there  ia  an  account  of 
their  progress,  in  which  this  feeUng 
is  most  prominently  exposed  in  all  its 
soreness.  The  writer,  (who,  I  sup- 
pose, is  Shiels,)  is  filled  with  profound 
admiration  at  the  quisquU  90tiety, 
Brougham,  and  other  lawyer-people, 
into  which  he,  evidently  mr  the  first 
time,  had  been  introduced,  but  casts* 
nevertheless,  many  a  furtive  glance  ii 
longing  aspiration  after  what,  in  his 
own  country,  he  would  call  **  the  qua- 
lity," who  most  mercilessly  took  no 
notice  whatever  of  these  wailing  pa- 
tit'nts.  The  poor  old  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, of  course,  from  a  community  of 
cretHl,wa8  obliged  to  tolerate  them,  and 
Lord  Holland,  as  patriarch  of  'IVliig- 
gery,  equally,  of  course,  was  compel- 
led to  admit  them,  with  a  suppressed 
groan,  inside  the  antioue  briclc-work 
of  his  Kensington  residence,  there  to 
afford  matter  of  laughter  to  the  metro- 
politan servants  by  their  provincial 
gaucheries  at  table.  As  for  their  high- 
er dreams  of  distinction,  their  hopes 
that  they  were  coming  here  to  enact 
the  part  of  Franklin  and  the  Ameri- 
cans of  the  dava  of  Lord  North,  they 
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ia  utter  dnpalr  tbej  wow  ooinptUed  Two  pamphlcti  on  dw  minliif  pn>- 

to  thiow  diemielvM,  in  oneiiiredion,  jecta  in  Ijing  befbra  tOb    One  li  by 

under  Cubbett,  and  in  anotber  under  that  young  gentlemin  who  hia  is 

HudL  All  this,  I  own,  iloea  not  at  all  aareeably  cut  ud  the  abaurd  artlclQ  oa 

affi«t  the  great  nationU  qneation  with  that  lubject  in  tae  Quarterly  (written, 

wbieh  they  hare  connected  theraselvca  yroli  jmdor,   by  Barrow  I)    There  il 

-Hbeir  bong  ridicutoai  or  imprudent       "  "     ' '"    ""'" 

•honld  merely  be  Tisited,  aa  it  hai 

been,  on  their  own  heads.  Lnocka  ( 

I   wiih  Croly,  in  hii  pamphlet,  aical  BtatementsintheHouMof  Con* 

would  not  call  tbeie  people  Papists,  moua  admirably.     Is  it  not  a  itrangn 

I  admit  the  force  of  hii  argument  aa  thing  that  any  Keotlanan,  and  he  a 

to  the  absurdity  of  their  duni  to  the  gentlenisii  who  nai  wriiien  quartoa, 

titleofCathalics.inthcseiiaeinwhidi  to  boot,  ta dhiclc  ai  dhis  here  choeae, 

they  with  it  to  be  understood ;  but  aa  should  get  np  in  the  House  uid  nuke 

tkeir  sense  is  not   the   sense  of  the  a  mistake  of  96  d^reei  of  latitude  in 

English  language,  1  do  not  think  we  a  statement  upon  which  he  founded 

are  called  upon  to  adout  it.  I  call  the  all  hit  reasoning  ?  It  is  really  too  bad. 

followers  of  John  Wesley  ^Methodists,  As  for  the  mines  thenuelres,  there  ia 

though  I  do  not  acknowledge  that  every  reason  to  thinktbat  they  willbe 

their  church  or  discipline  has  more  good  speeulstiona.    We  iBTe  done,  in 

method  in  it  than  my  own — I  do  not  six  months,  more  tea  the  Mexican 

acruple  to  address  the  Colrinistic  por-  mines,  than  the   Spaniirda    did   for 

n  church  by  the  tiUeof  three  centuries,  in  finding  cosl,  quick- 


Evangelical,    though 


bby  the 
1  bow 


silver,  &c    1  cannot  say  that  I  think 


their  armgation  of  superior  gospel    tlie  yonng  aalbor'i  style  has  improk 
:.-     ._.  ,.n    ......  .1     jjp  jj^  grown  insolent  irom 


purity — amlsooD.  What  ii  the  mean, 
ing  of  Whig  and  Tory  ?  Something 
ridiculaus — and  yet  the  two  great  par- 
ties of  the  stale  voluntarily  adopt  them. 
A  name,  in  fact,  toon  loees  iti  rtai  in 
its  ctmvftUioaat  meaning.  I  am  no 
more  bound  to  acknowledge  the  uni> 


and  flippant  with  it.  Hia 
remarka,  for  instance,  on  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  are  very  thallow,  and  ge- 
nerally very  absurd. 

Sir  William  Rawton  (like  Sir  W. 
Adams)  is  the  author  of  the  other 


.J  votaries  RomanCa-  do  not  think  he  possesses  the  lueidiu 
tholics,  than  one  of  their  controver-  ordo  in  so  great  a  degree,  bnt  he  bat 
aialiits  ia  bound  to  eonaider  the  doc-  gathered  an  immensity  of  facts.  He 
trines  of  Lnther  a  rrfurmation,  when  aeta  the  immense  value  of  the  South 
he  calls  the  Protestant  churches  rr-  American  RepnbUcs  to  our  commerce, 
fyriind.  It  atiikes  mc,  that  it  wmild  power,  and  general  interests,  in  a  very 
be  fairer  to  call  every  party  by  the  slrikinspoint  of  view.  I  shall  extract 
name  which  it  ecknowledgea.  Vou  one  of  his  many  tables, 
will  lose  nothing  by  it  in  argument. 

An  Account  of  tlie  Value  of  the  Eiporli  from  Great  Britain  to  Sooth  Ameriea, 
in  tach  of  the  three  geari,  ending  SIh  January,  1895. 
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By  this  wo  me  that  the  South  Ame- 
riom  oomroeroe  hM  gone  on  progreii- 
ing  at  the  rate  of  39 — 13—59^  for 
these  tliree  ^reara,  the  only  yeara  that 
it  can  be  said  to  have  freely  existed. 
It  would  not  amase  me  if  the  ratio 
pfocceded,  and  that  it  should  be  seven 
millions  and  a  half  next  year.  Ihey 
talk^  to  be  sure,  of  a  glut  just  now, 
but  I  doubt  whether  it  can  be  to  a 
great  extent.  I  agree  with  Sir  W. 
in  trusting  that  there  will  be  a  still 
greater  field  opening  every  successive 
▼car,  and  agree  also  in  his  views  when 
ne  tells  us, 

**  Ko  one  can  be  ignorant  of  the  fiict> 
that  from  oar  national  power  and  influ- 
ence, consequent  upon  our  political  in- 
stitutions, as  well  as  from  the  extent  and 
superiority  of  our  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, that  a  Rreat  degree  of  jealousy 
is  felt  towards  Great  Britain  by  her  Con- 
tinental neighbours ;  and  it  is  as  little  to 
be  doubted,  that  the  Holy  Alliance  Po- 
tentates would  readily  avail  themselves 
of  any  favourable  opportunity  of  perma- 
nently lessening  our  political  influence 
and  commercial  prosperity.  Buonaparte, 
upon  whose  system  of  commercial  policy 
towards  us  the  Continental  powers  are 
now  acting,  had  nearly  succeeded  in  his 
attempt  to  eifect  this,  but  his  ambition 
defeated  bis  grand  effort,  and  amidst  the 
general  vrreck  of  his  fortunes,  he  himself 
fell  a  victim.  Still,  however,  Buonsparte 
demonstrated  the  practicability  of  uniting 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  civilized 
world  against  our  manufturturing  inte- 
rests, which  had  well  nigh  driven  our  ma- 
nufiacturing  population  into  a  state  of  re- 
bellion. How  important,  then,  is  it  to 
our  very  political  existence,  as  well  as  to 
the  interest  of  the  weaker  powers  of  Eu- 
rope,  that  Great  Britain  should  be  placed 
in  future  beyond  the  reach  of  such  a  po- 
litical combination ;  and,  standing  secure 
in  her  independence  and  power,  be  ena- 
bled to  pursue  the  honest  dictates  of  her 
own  natural  policy,  without  being  fetter- 
ed or  diverted  from  it,  either  by  conti- 
nental engagements,  foreign  to  her  best 


continental  neigfabouni  (Icttbemdotkdr 
worst)  cannot  deprive  us  o^  we  dall  bib 
to  all  intents  and  purpose^  frse  sad  is- 
dependent  of  oontineuial  politics,  eooti- 
nental  dictation,  or  continental  intcffc- 
rence  of  any  kind.  Being  thus  rnxmid, 
let  us  look  at  the  political  power  sad  is- 
fluence  which  this  commercial  indcpsa- 
dence  of  Europe  will  afford  us.  Wcksn 
already  proved  our  capability  of  prsfsst- 
ing  improper  Interference  and  hostile  col- 
lision between  the  continental  powtn 
and  the  New  States  of  America.  By  si- 
sisting  these  states,  in  early  elicitingtbcir 
vast  natural  wealth  and  resource^  wcMt 
only,  as  I  have  shown,  proporttonallybfr 
neftt  ourselves,  but  we  also  thereby  cst^ 
blish  a  salutary  balance  of  power  brtwces 
them  and  the  United  States ;  and  this  ba- 
lance established,  it  is  olmoDS,  that  Ike 
Influence  of  Great  Britain,  throwo  into 
either  scale,  will  make  it  prepondenis ; 
which  influence,  when  almilariy  exerted; 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  would  pio- 
duce  similar  effects  in  any  disKBsioai 
which  msy  hereafter  arise  among  Ike 
continental  powers  of  Europe. 

*'  Hence  we  have  before  us  the  prood 
and  gratifying  prospect,  to  every  pgkt- 
minded  Englishoian,  of  Great  BritaiB*s 
establishing  lierself  the  Ariiiren  ff  A«- 
tiaiu,  koldmg  the  BaUmem  vf  JPawer  m  km 
own  handi ;  and  fortunately  for  the  inte- 
rests of  humanity  and  freedom  that  it 
should  be  so,  because  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  naturally  exists  in  the  coua- 
cils  of  this  country,  a  high-minded  sease 
of  honour  and  moral  integrity,  which  is 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere ;  while, as  £s^ 
Hshmen,  it  is  impossible  that  we  can  ever, 
in  our  hearts  wish  to  see  others  deprived 
of  those  blessings  of  freedom  of  thought 
and  action  which  we  so  dearly  value  our- 
selves, and  which,  we  all  feel,  have  m 
mudi  conduced  to  make  us  what  we  are 
in  the  scale  of  nations." 

With  respect  to  our  interference 
with  the  ci-devant  Spanish  colonies, 
there  is  one  argument  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  urged.  The 
French  ultra-royalist  ]>apers  accuse 
us,  who  have  quelled  the  jacobins,  of 


interests,  or  by  the  inability  duly  to  as-     r>  ,^"V  ""*^  Vr  i  J«*«;w"»*  "» 

sert  and  maintain  those  sound  maxims  of    Jacobmism,  and  I  know  not  what  else, 


international  law,  which  cannot  be  im- 
pugned by  any  principle  of  reason  or  jus- 
tice, and  can  therefore  be  only  success- 
fully comlmted  at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onet. The  independence  and  prosperity 
of  the  new  world  places  Great  Britain  in 
tliis  enviable  state ;  for,  happily  protected 
by  our  insular  situation  from  invasion,  and 
possessing,  as  we  shall  do,  the  command 
of  the  vast  commerce  which  the  New 
Sute$  will  afford,  in  addition  to  what  Q>n 


in  conseauence  of  our  acknowledg- 
ment of  toe  existence  of  powers  which 
were  de  facto  independant,  andas  much 
out  of  the  dominion  of  Spain  as  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  Now 
this  has  si  ways  struck  me  to  be  the 
very  quintessence  of  impudence.  The 
Bourbons  deprived  us  of  our  colonies 
in  North  America,  by  direct  interfere 
cnce ;  and,  by  my  word,  I  don't  see 

1«V)  '««lX^W\TL<CATC^«BM(A!CftQXlIielvei 


o  aid  in  their  innurectipii. 
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to  bring  btck  theiri,  which  we  hare     Madm,  and  Bombay.  lii«(ttd  of  one 
not  interfered,  directly  or  indfacctly,     general  one,  lo  whicn  everything  ia 

.-  .tj  i_  .u^.  ; ^_  go  n,05l,  hoddled  that  it  it  of  little 

nae.  Yet  what  country  after  oar  own  ' 
if  of  ■□  mneh  Importanee  to  na? 
Then  it  hardly  a  &niUy  in  the  king- 
dom that  ii  not  intcreited  in  the 
moTetnentt  of  regiments,  the  appoint- 
ments of  writen,  the  litiiationi  tf jud- 
ges, &c  These  little  mapa,  besidet, 
la  which  we  have  two  bnndnd  nulea 
Lch,  deceive  ai 


I  aee  amDng  my  pM>en  a  punphlet 
1  theuecesnty  of  ainiplifyii^.coDso- 
lating,  rewritiug,  and  codifying  our 


Ldal_  ^  -       ,    „ 

Engliih  law,  by  a  Mr  Crofton  Dniack, 
late  a  Nova  Scotia  Adminlty  Judge. 
It  betravi  the  eiuU-law  lawyer  evi- 
dently, but  thvTi  h  a  great  desl  of 
good  sense  in  it  I  shall,  perhaps, 
Bereafter  scribble  down  my  own  opi- 
nions on  it  and  some  doicn  others  of  poiiance  of  India.  I  venniTe  lo  say 
the  same  tendency.  I  am  too  tired  to-  that  it  would  astonish  moat  people  to 
day  to  do  anv  more.  The  weather  hear  that  we  posseii  a  territOTy  in 
Sot  these  fewibys  has  been  almost  the  length  as  great  as  ihe  diaiance  from 
annot  Giteallar  to  Copenhagen,  and  in  ave- 
rage breadth,  irwi  Psria  to  Constan- 


bottest  I  ever  felt — the  tropii 
be  warmer.  Indeed,  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  lived  for  a  long  time  in  Ceylon, 
aatures  me  of  the  fact 

JIfaj  10— A  new  Atlas  by  Arrow- 
■uith.    A  hanilsomely  executed,  and. 


Arrowsmith,  whose  picture,  well 
graved,  is  prefixed  to  the  Atlas,  was  a 
nun  of  the  first-rate  ability  in  his 
•deuce-  In  hydrography  he  was  per- 
haps unequalled.  There  was  always, 
besides,  a  beanty  and  clearness  of  en- 
graving  about  his  prodnctions  whidi 
—  I    alwayj     highly    agree- 


1  feel  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  aeeii^  in 
these  maps  Baffin  s  Bay  restored.  It 
was  the  most  miserable  ignorance  and 

,. ._     quackery  that  made  its  existence  ever 

work.  Aaron  doubted,  and  I  do  not  know  a  greater 
piece  of  geographical  chBrlatanerit 
thao  Pinkerton's,  in  leaving  it  out  of 
his  map.  Everything  tends  to  inii 
press  me  with  the  opinion,  that  we  are 
soon  destined  to  have  the  northern 
coast  of  America  accurately  traced, 
thereby  wiping  ofFaget^raphical  di»- 
graee.    In  no  other  point  of"—'"     " 


«ble.     In   the   maps   before  me  this  Uie   northern  expeditions  be  of  any 

it  very  ditcemiblc.    Pinkeilon  and  use — hut  that  is,  nevertheless,  a  point 

many     other      map-drawers      make  of  view  worthy  of  being  regarded  by 

their  maps  quite  illegible  by  the  in-  a  great  maritime  nation.    I  confeat  I 

tense  depth  of  shading,  and  an  at-  expect  more  from  Franklin  than  from 

tempt,  which  must  alwaya  be  a  vain  Parry. 

imd  inadequate  one,  of  representing  Sbenstone  I  think  it  it  who  re< 

Ihe  mountains  strongly,  according  to  marks,  that  he  never  looked  over  a 

their    elevation.     The  new  features  map  without  a  senaation  of  regret, 

which  atrike  me  iu  this  little  Atlat,  when  he  reflected  that  there  was  not 

are  the  insertion  of  the  late  discoveries  a  name  written  upon  its  turface  that 

hy  Parry,  &c.  in  the  North  of  Amen-  did  not  belong  lo  a  place  where  aodal, 

ea — the  bringing  up  the  geography  of  friendly,  virtuous,  or  brilliant  people 

Africa  to   the  last   intelligence — the  were  not  lu  be  found,  whose  company, 

eibihitioti  of  the  ttates  oi  Europe  at  of  courte,  he  could  not  hope  to  enjor. 

tbej  are,  leaving  out  the  nonsense  of  It  was  a  kindly,  though  a  morbid  fm- 

giving  Poland  aikd  other  obaolele  di^  ing.    The  impression  looking  over  an 

vidont  (I  wish  we  had  a  separate  atUs  leaves  on  me,  is  a  disposition  to 

map,  however,  of  Austria),  and  the  speculate  on  the  future  state  of  the 

maM  of  Putuab,   Ceylon,  the  inha-  world— on  the  nations  and  empires  yet 

bited  parts  of  New  South  Wales,  to  arise  in  quarters  now  barbarous  and 

Van   Diemsn's    Land,    thr>   Cspe   of  desert.     It  is  impossible  to  put  it  out 

Good    Hope,   Alexico,    and  Darien.  of  one's  head  that  New  Holland,  the 

Map-drawing    is    greatly    improved  country  which  latest  of  all  h 

1.  TneMerciitorBp]-'  -'  -      -  '-^-  -' --.._-v_..j__ 


among  us.  The  Mercutor  s  projection, 
in  this  Allot,  is  a  perfect  picture. 

I  wish  that  in  all  our  atlasscs,  great 
or  tmaU,  they  would  give  us  inree 
naps  of  India,  i.  e.  maps  of  Bengal, 


vcd  the  elements  of  civilization,  is  des- 
tined to  play  a  great  part  in  future 
ages.  If  there  be  no  obstacle  to  its  po- 
pulation,  it  appears  to  labour  under 
the  defect  of  want  of  rivers,  but  it  is 
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hard  to  ny  how  that  will  operate- 
before  fifty  yean  elapse  it  must  con- 
tain  a  vast  number  m  people.  From 
ita  northern  coast  to  Canton^  the  dis- 
tance is  not  much  more  than  half  the 
distance  of  from  this  to  New  York. 
With  the  means  of  rapid  communica- 
tion>  which  every  day  is  improving  or 
bringing  forward,  it  is  not  probable 
that  two  such  mighty  empires  will  be 
long  without  coming  into  contact. 
The  intervening  islands,  Borneo^  &c. 
will  soon  submit  before  European  skill, 
and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  chimerical 
to  look  forward  to  New  Holland,  as 
the  power  which  is  destined  to  upset 
the  ancient  systems  of  Asia.  Bctore 
that  period  arrives,  however,  China 
'  will  find  something  more  to  do  than 
issue  imperial  edicts,  calling  on  the 
world  to  bow  down  before  her  celes- 
tial throne.  The  territory  of  the 
Burmans  borders  upon  hers,  and  as,  in 
all  probability,  the  fate  of  the  Burmese 
is  decided  by  this  time,  the  Manda- 
rins wiU  find  neighbours  of  a  difibrent 
temper  from  those  by  whom  they  have 
Mtherto  been  surrounded.  Egypt, 
which  was  long  the  great  Western 
barrier— the  impassable  country  which 
threw  itself  in  the  way  of  the  exten- 
abn  of  knowledge,  is  now  opening. 
The  great  eastern  barrier  is  China.  If 
any  power  were  to  upset  the  system 
that  prevails  in  that  country,  it  would, 
I  think,  confer  a  great  benefit  on  the 
human  race.  Perhaps  we  are  ourselves 
destined  to  perform  it— perhaps  it  is 
reserved  for  the  descendants  of  our 
Australasian  progeny.  If  so,  it  will 
be  a  queer  dispensation  which  permits 
the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Fo, 
by  the  ofispring  of  a  colony  intended 
to  relieve  the  jails  of  London  of  their 
thieves  and  prostitutes. 

All  this,  1  own,  is  mere  dreaming. 
A  time  will,  however,  in  all  probabi- 
lity come,  when  the  sceptre  wliich  we 
now  hold  will  pass  out  of  our  hands, 
and  when  JiOndon  (though  that  in- 
deed is  not  probable)  may  be  as  Tyre 
and  Sidon.    Even  then  we  shall  leave 


great  monuments  of  us  and  our  exer- 
tions over  the  world.  Our  reomit 
will  not  perish — our  literature  roust 
survive.  Under  any  dominion,  the 
philosophic  historian  will  find  matter 
of  wonder,  that  so  inaignificant  a  speck 
upon  the  globe  should  have  spread  its 
power  all  over  the  earth.  I  hope  he 
will  have  reason  to  condude  that  that 
power  was  exerted  for  good.  In  quar- 
ters the  most  distant,  and  apparently 
impossible  to  keep  united  under  any 
rule,  from  Canada  to  Van  Diemen'i 
Land,  our  language  will  be  spoken, 
and  the  frame-work  of  society  held 
together  by  institutionB  derived  from 
ours.  I  oo  not  dread  that  we  shall 
sufier  another  night  of  ignorance,  for 
there  is  no  quarter  for  barbarians  to 
come  from,  and  even  if  there  were, 
they  should  become  civilized  before 

they  could  contend  with  us thanks, 

principally,  I  think,  to  gunpowder. 
Our  langusge,  therefore,  in  all  proba- 
bility, will  not  share  the  fate  of  that 
of  Home,  and  the  tongue  of  Shak- 
speare  and  Milton  will  be  vernacular 
in  regions  of  the  existence  of  which 
they  did  not  dream.  "  The  Apula- 
chian  mountains,  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  and  the  plains  of  Siola,"  (to  use 
the  eloquent  words  of  Maurice  Mur- 
gaun,*)  "  shall  resound  with  the  ac- 
cents of  Shakspeare.  In  his  natiTC 
tongue  shall  roll  the  senuine  passions 
of  nature ;  nor  shall  the  griefs  of  Lear 
be  alleviated,  nor  the  charms  or  wit 
of  Rosalind  be  abated  by  time."  Mur- 
gaun's  prophecy,  short  as  is  the  time 
since  it  was  uttered,  is  already  ftdfill- 
ed,  and  if  I  wished  to  look  forward,  I 
shall  choose  dhnes  more  distant,  and 
nations  still  farther  remote  from  ex- 
istence. It  is,  indeed,  a  source  of 
thought  almost  inexhaustible.  "Alas! 
who  shall  live  when  God  doeth  this  ?" 
But  I  have  strayed  away  from  Mr 
Arrowsmith,  and  his  "  OutUnes  of  the 
World,"  with  which,  however,  I  can- 
not part  without  recommending  it  as 
one  of  the  best  of  its  kind,  as  far  as 
its  pretensions  go.  « 


Essay  on  the  Dramatic  Chvacter  of  Sir  John  Falstaff. 


/ 


To  «  Fair  foMV  £01^. 


TO  A  F«tm  VOOKO  LADV. 

Whbk  hnt  away  bad  Saih'd,  and  fled 

To  leare  life  doodcd,  coldj  and  dteericn. 
And  Fanejr  not  a  hdo  abed 

Aiound  one  fonn  to  make  it  peerleai ; 
'  Wben  quencb'd  Yoath'i  gknriiig  lamp  of  mirth. 

By  carea  ofpeeu'd,  by  eaae  fMukcsi, 
I  deem'd  no  power  again  on  eartb    * 

The  amouet'd  flame  could  more  awaken. 

Untouch'd  my  heart  hath  lain  throngh  ynn, 

A  weary  weight,  a  dreary  nnmher. 
Till  now  thy  heavenly  face  appears 

Like  ninBhiue  callbig  it  ftom  alumber  ; 
Thy  voice  ii  nnuncfrom  thedciea 

To  melt  the  hearts  of  mm,  and  win  tbetn. 
Young  Peri,  and  thy  glancing  eyea 

Have  HeaTen's  own  radiant  light  within  them. 

Oh !  could  once  more  kind  Time  restore 


My  thoughti  regain  tbdc  ^niah'd  lightncat; 
Obt  couldlbeaallMTebeeD, 

My  heart  would  melt  to  thee  in  duty. 
And  Jtape  illame  life'i  flitOR  icene 

Wi^  the  bright  amibow  of  thy  beauty. 

It  cannot  be— too  late— too  late 

For  me  thy  openiaa  glory  ihineth  ; 
Past  hath  the  noontida  of  my  fate ; 

Down  weatem  aktea  my:  luu  dmlineiti ; 
And,  wben  the  twili^t  ^ila^^it'^ime 

Around  me  kiw^..ur  Age's  aadneaa,  . 
Thou,  in  thy  dodiiUeai  aummei  prime. 

Wilt  trcfloruc  sunny  earth  in  i^neu. 

Mmvlorely  star^gcm  !  may  no  cloud 
,  Of  sorrows  ever  gloom  beftre  thee ; 
And  mayit  thou  walk  amid  Earth'i  crowd. 

With  Parity's  white  mantle  o'er  thee ; 
From  apot,  from  blemith  ever  ftee, 

May  Virtue'a  guardian  arm  protect  thee. 
And  Vice  itself,  admiring  thee. 

Blush  for  her  frailties,  and  respect  thee. 

Before  thee  may  its  opening  flowers 

Spring  profier  in  unbounded  measure, 
Bii^t  be  thy  lot,  may  aU  liib'a  boura 

Be  calm'd  to  peace,  or  chsrm'd  to  Measure 
T«te  be  the  day  that  cslla  thee  hence. 

Brilliant  thine  yean  as  eaatem  story. 
And  may  thy  pure  soul'i  recompence. 

Be  change  of  earth  for  mdleas  glory  1 


74tf  The  Tit  Severed,    ^  [^« 


THE  TIB  BXTXRED.      A  SKJEBTCH. 

When  news  came  to  the  mother,  that  her  son 
Was  slain  in  battle,  all  at  once  it  seem'd 
As  if  the  chain  that  bound  her  to  this  earth 
Was  snapp'd,  and,  like  a  broken  flower,  she  pined. 
When  the  rain  rushes,  and  the  winds  are  loud^ 
In  quick  decay.     He,  of  four  goodly  sons, 
(Two  on  the  ocean  for  their  country  died,) 
Was  the  sole  remnant;  one  by  one  they  sank. 
Leaving  him  only,  to  his  mother's  heart 
Solace— 'hope— comfort. 

Words  may  not  expresi 
The  tenderness  so  tearful  and  so  deep, 
I'he  love  with  which  this  widow  loved  her  son. 
Musing,  awake,  within  her  silent  home. 
Dreaming,  asleep^  on  her  nocturnal  couch : 
He  was  to  her  the  world.  Words  cannot  paint 
The  agouv,  which  like  a  tempest  fierce 
Tortured  lier  thoughts  to  chaos  when  he  Hell, 
And  sorrow,  like  dark  midnight,  fell  between 
Sunshine  and  lier  lorn  heart. 

On  afternoons 
Of  summer,  when  from  bean-fields  blossoming. 
Lazy  and  faint  the  amorous  winds  crept  by^ 
Laden  with  perfumes,  'twas  a  pleasant  sight 
To  look  upon  the  matron,  as  she  turned 
With  patient  toil  her  murmur-making  wheels 
^K^t^l^^^c  shadow  of  the  broad-leav«i  palm 
B^i3?fcWllh|t^ge-door;  while  on  the  seat 

^^*"sied  tarfteteS.^'.^*"  p'^y*^ 

Itf  antics,  and,  o'erhttK^i;^'  f^' 
The  captive  blUbwS^^^S^^ 

A  Sr  T  *P^^*^^'  ^  unbix)ken  jS 
A  adm  and  swee^  refreshment  inXt  dS? 

Of  perils  Sr^^V'"'^"  thinks  Krt, 

Tempest  overthrown,  she  wiiwV^'^i, 
The  cottap  «K,n  w«  JL^'t^^  5^ff  J^ 
The  sunllone  on  the  hollies^^f^^- ^ , 
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WORKS  PBEIURINO  FOR  PUBLICATION. 

LONDON. 

Mr  Mitchtlliipre|iuinB  Ibi  the  prcM,  n«punig  fbr  {Mbllatlca,  the  lllne 
«  DkUimiry  to  CMnbing  tlw  Gutic  ud  Liwi  of  Hnico,  (nothWl  Ann  llw  Spa- 
Modem  Greek  LoigiugM,  diMniguiihiiig  lilih  Aulhoridci,  with  OtwraUcni  on 
Woidi  w  ooDUDOD  or  peculiu  to  ci^ur.  Mine*  and  Alining  ABMiidana. 
And  ■  Compendium  of  meie  Modoni  In  ■  fnr  dajl  wUl  be  pnblUied,  •  Lc(- 
Wofd*.  ter  to  Chvki  Batlci,  Etq-i  coolunlBK 

T*Iei  nt  the  Wild  and  the  Wonderful,  brier  OInerntiaei  upoa    hn   QueMlon, 

ordinal   uid  Innilated  ;    conUining   iIm  *■  WiMt  hu  Bo^aM  fdncd  hf  the  Re- 

PredicliDn—The  YelloT  Dwarf— DerFrri-  Sntnation  f"  By  a  TttW  OUtwHft 

nchuiz— Tlic  Fortunea  of  De  la  Pole— and  look  befbre  yon  Laq> ;  or,  CaaOtn  la- 

the  lunA  of  Lhe  MBelslrun.     Foil  fl'o,  coramsided,  in  JwM»ffg  on  dM  Claim*  of 

In  the  press,  ■  Chronological  EpiComc  of  the  Roman  Calbotica.  Br  Anli.BaiMnna. 

the  Wan  in  the  Lot  Coontriea,  frfnii  tbe  PatHardul  Theokgy ;  or,  the  Region 

Peace  of  the  Pmnees  in    ISKP,   to   the  of  the  Patriarchi,  illaMratcd  bj  an  Appal 

TreatyofPnria,  inlSIS;  vilh  Reflectiong,  to  the  lubaequent  Parli  of  Dirine  Retek- 

Slilitary  and  Poliliral.    Bj  Colonel  Sir  tion.    B7  the  Rer.  T.  P.  BUdulph,  M.A. 

Jamei  (lanmchael  Smjth,  Batt.  A  Hiatoiy  of  the  Chriarian  OiDrdi,  fioM 

Propouls  have  been  circulalcd  for  pub.  Itt  Erection  at  Jeiuialem  to  the  uiMnt 

liihing,  bj  lubKxiplion,  in  abaiitGOijuar-  Time;  on  the  Plan  of  Milncr.    Bj  Iha 

tailf  parts,  Spedea  (loDchyliorum  ;  or  de-  Rer.  John  Fry. 

aoiptioai  of  ail  tlie  knoHn  Hpcoca  of  re-  Dr  Gordon  Smith  Is  preparing  a  Sjate- 

cat  .Shells.    Bj  G.  B.  SoweibT,  F.LJ.  matic  Work  on  Medical  Polke. 

&c.     lUusUalad  by  coloursd  plalea,  br  J.  The  Complete  Ooranen,  an  oitira  flfl- 

D.  C.  Soweibj.    Tbe  descripliona  in  (hia  tem  of  FenuJe  Education,  hj  a  Ladf,  y 

work  wiU  be  given  in  Latin  and  £ngliiilk  announced. 

The  nomber  of  speciei  and  rarietiea  to  be  In  the  prcai.  Practical  and  Internal  Bvi- 

descrihEd  and  figured  arc  Ute  thousand,  denee  against  Catboliclnn,  whh  mcwtanal 

«hicli  will  be  contained  in'fnmi  nine  hun-  Btrfcinia  on  Blr  Bullet^  "  Book  «r  Iha 

dred  ta  one  ihauund  plates.  Roman  Catlldic  Chnrdi  [''  in  six  Mtan, 

An  Iliiloriul  DiuertaLian  is  preparing  addresud  to  the  "  Imptitlal  among  UlB 

for  publication, uponlhEOrlgin, Duration,  Roman  Catlidici  of  Great  Britain   and 

and  Antiquity  of  Surname*.    Bf  William  Ireland.  By  the  Re*.  Joaeph  White,  M.A. 

Kingdom,  Esq.  ft  B.D.,  In  the  IlniTeidtT  of  BniUat  lA. 

A  Volnme,  containing  nunr  Letters  to  centiate  oC  Divinlw  in  ibc  UniTCnty  of 

and  from  Pope,  Steele,  Gay,  BolinghrAe,  Oniaa,  Ju.  DowadcrgyBiaBrftheCbuMli 

widi  some  Poetieal  VnvmenM,  b;  Pope,  of  England  t  authoc  of  Itoblado'a  LaHcta 

will  ahortly  be  publiahad.     They  aic  from  from  Spain. 

original  MSR,  and  will  ba  prinlad  nni-  CalvinialJc  Predealination  lapngoant  to 

Ibmily  with  Roaeoe'i  a^tiflti,  to  which  the  the  gencnl  toiar  of  Scripture,  shewn  in  a 

work  will  fbtm  a  Supplsment.  Series  of  Diaconna  on  the  Moral  Attri- 

Tba  Sladenl's  Aiaisunt,  oi  Derivative  bulea  and  OoveratDeBt  of  Ood,  daliiered 

Ex^BaMey  Indci,  cantaining  the  princi-  in  the  Chapd  of  Trinity  Ccdlege,  DubUn, 

pal  Tcnns  usedin  Anatony,  Botany,  Cha.  by  the  Tcry  Rer.  Richard,  OraTM,  D.Dl 

mistry.  Medicine,  and  Sorgtry.    By  John  M.K.  J.A.  King's  Piofcsaor  of  DiTitutj 


A  Third  Yohtme  of  the  English  Flora, 

by  Sir  James  K.  Smttli,  wiU  soon  appear. 

~"  e  New  fihepherd's  Calendar,  a  vol. 


its  Conatructlon,  embodying  the  Subalance  Tala  intended  to  illustrate  tome  of  (he 

Hi  a  Senes  of  Sermuna,  pr«ach«d  al  Ibc  liMalities,  and  Manners  and  SupcradtiDaa 

Aaylnm  for  Female  Orpbana.  of  its  Inhsbitanta,  fiom  the  12th  to  the 

A  Coicnunlary  upon  the  Creed  oon>-  16di  century, 
nenly  called  Aihanastan,  and  a  Jnstifiea-         The  Origin,  nogrsaa,  aad  Existtng Gtr. 

tion  of  lhe  Church  of  England  for  naing  it  cumslancis  of  the  London  Soeie^  ftr  Pm. 

in  her  Liturgy.  'By  i.  C  Piallent,  LL-B.  niollnK  Uhiiuiaiul^  ancm^&A  ^v*%.    ^a> 

«f  Pembroke  ilall,  Cambridge.  H'uunk^  \ni\iat^.    %-]  '^ot  ^.k«.^&'^ 
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QJnnr, 


^^"^^^A*^!-  P«T^tt^  ^^.^  H  Agriculture;  with  their  Common  md 
John's  Chapd,  Hackney ;  Pn|bendarf  of  Botanicri  Names,  their  req>ectiTe  Cha- 
Uandaff,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of    racters  and  otQ  Qualities,  i^ether  as  in- 


Shaftcshory 

The  Key.  Dr  Wait  is  ahout  to  publiah 
two  or  three  additional  volumes  of  Arabiaa 
Nights*  Sntertaimncnts,  flrom  the  AraUo 
M8S.  in  the  public  library  of  CambridgCi 

A  quarto  vc^bmtie  is  announced,  entitled, 
The  Memoirs  of  Zeliin-ed-Din  Nucham* 
mcd  Baber,  £mperor  of  Hindostan,  and 
written  by  himself;  it  will  be  tnndated 
into  English,  partly  by  the  late  Dr  Lcyden, 
andpartl^  by  W.  Ersklney  Esq. 

The  Village  Pastor ;  by  one  of  the  au- 
thors of  Body  and  SouL 

Roman  Nights;  or  Dialogues  at  the 


festing  Samples  of  Com,  or  eneumbering 
the  SoiL  Also,  Bractieal  Rema^  on 
their  Destruction  by  Falloiring;  or  other- 
wise.  The  Poethumous  Work  of  Ben- 
jamin Holdtcb,  Esq.  late  Editor  of  the 
Farmer^s  JonmaL 

.  Mr  Robert  Sireet,  F.L.S.,  (author  of 
the  Oereniaccse^  and  other  Botanical 
Works,)  intends  giring  a  complete  His- 
tory,  with  the  best  method  of  culdvatioa, 
of  that  beautiful  tribe  of  Plants  called 
Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose,  at  present  so  lit- 
tie  known,  or  greaUy  confused.     The 


Tombs  of  the  Sdpios,  from  the  Italian  of  Work  will  appear  in  Numbers  eveiy  al- 

Verri,  will  shortly  appear.  tematc  Month,  commencing  with  July, 

Colonel  Forrest,  author  of  a  Tour  of  containing  four  coloured  figures  from  li- 

the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  announces  for  ving  specimens  cultivated  in  this  conn- 

publication,  a  Picturesque  Tour  throush  try. 

the  Provinces  of  Lowerand  Upper  CamA.  Colonel  C.  J.  Napier  has  in  the  press 

HiBtonal  Notes  respecting  the  Indians  a  Memoir  on  the  Roads  of  Ceadwi^ 


of  North  America,  with  Renuirks  on  the 
attempts  made  to  convert  and  dvilize  them. 

A  Picturesque  and  Desaiptive  Tour  in 
the  Mountains  of  the  High  Pyrenees,  is 
announced,  for  publication- 

A  Work  on  the  Rdigions  of  Ancient 
Ovsoee,  the  Public,  the  Mystical,  and  the 
Philosc^iical;  by  WiUiam  Mitiford,  Esq. 

The  Third  Volume  of  W.  Savage  Lan- 
dor,  Imaginary  Conversations  of  Literary 
Men,  wilf  BOOB  be  published. 
.    Maisenbuig ;  a  Tale*  in  3  vols.  I2mo. 


with  phms  fiw  their  defence,  to  which  is 
added,  a  Statistical  Account  of  the 
Iskods,  with  averages  as  to  climate. 

Edward's  Botanical  Register,  vol  X. 
containing  ninety-six  coloured  portraits 
of  the  rarest  and  finest  exotic  plants^  with 
their  histoiy,  mode  of  cultivmtioo,  &c. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Adminstxa- 
tion  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Cedl, 
Lord  Burleigfa,  Lord  High  Treasurer  of 


Ambition ;  a  Novel,  in  3  vols.  12mo!     ^ngUmd  m  the  reign  of  Queen  y-«««^f^\ 


A  new  edition  of  the  Rev.  John  Bird, 
junkyr's.  Essay  on  the  Records  of  the 
Creotkm,  revised  and  corrected  by  the 
author,  will  shortly  be  published. 

The  Rev.  J.  T.  James,  author  of  Tra- 
vels in  Russia  and  Pohmd,  has  in  the 
press  The  Sceptism  of  To-day ;  or,  The 
Oommon  Sense  of  Religion  Considered. 

A  volame  of  Sermons,  by  the  Rev. 
Hugh  M'Neile,  M.  A.,  rector  of  Albury, 
will  appear  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

In  the  press,  a  Course  of  Nine  Ser- 
mons, intended  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
leading  truths  contained  in  the  Lituigy  of 
the  Church  of  Enghmd.  By  the  Rev.  F. 
CkMo,  A.M.  Curate  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Cheltenham. 

Mr  Geoige  Sindair,  author  of  the 
'^Hortus  Gramineus  Wobumensis,*'  has 
in  the  press  on  Essay  on  the  Weeds  of 


with  EztrocU  from  his  Private  and  Offi- 
cial Correspondence^  and  other  Plqper% 
now  first  published  from  the  Originals. 
By  the  Rev.  Edward  Nores,  D.IX  Re. 
gius  Professor  of  Modem  Uiatory  in  the 
University  of  Oxford. 

Sketches  of  Corsica ;  or,  a  Journal  of  a 
Visit  to  that  Island,  an  outline  of  its  His- 
tory, and  specimens  of  the  Language  and 
Poetry  of  the  People.  Illustrated  with 
views.     By  R.  Benson. 

College  Recollections^  in  2  vols,  will 
soon  appear. 

Miss  Landon  has  a  new  volume  of 
Poetry  in  the  press,  entitled,  The  Trou- 
badour. 

Historical  and  Literary  Tour  of  a  Fo- 
reigner in  Enghmd  and  Scothmd,  is  an- 
nounced  for  publication. 


EDINBURGH. 


The  Tales  of  the  Ghisaders,  by  the 
Author  of  Waveriey^  4  vols,  post  8vo, 
will  appear  early  in  June. 

Brother  Jonathan ;  or,  the  New  Eng- 
landers,   3  vols,  post  Svo,  will  appear 
early  in  June. 
Eufy  in  June  will  be  puhlu^cd  \u  \ 


vol.  ISmo^  A  Summer's  RoisUe  in  the 
North  Highbmds. 

Cases  decided  on  Appeal  from'  the 
Court  of  Session  in  the  House  of  Lord«, 
ftom  1921,  reported  by  PWxkk  Shaw, 
Esq.  Advocate. 

^o«  V«  ^  %6ecica  of  "Foity  Views,  il- 


1825.;] 


Works  rrejxiringfor  Publication. 


Ittttntivc  of  the  FieCuresque  Scenery  of 
tlie  River  Clyde^  and  its  Tributary 
Streanlifl^  by  O.  C.  Hill,  author  of 
"  Sketches  of  Scenery  in  Perthshire,**  to 
be  completed  in  Eight  Numbers. 

A  Statement  of  the  Experience  of 
Scotland  with  regard  to  the  Education 
of  the  People,  with  remarks  on  the  In- 
tended application  of  the  Schoolmasters 
to  Parliament. 

The  First  Number  of  a  new  periodi- 
ca], **  The  Dumfries  Monthly  Magazine,** 
is  announced  to  appear  early  in  July. 

In  the  press,  and  in  a  few  days  will  be 
published,  a  Critical  Examination  of  Dr 
Maccnlloch's  Work  on  the  **  Highlands 
and  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,"  contain - 
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ing  a  Refutation  of  his  Galumniet  tod 
Misrepresentatwos  eoncamiiig  the  Mm. 
ners,  Character,  and  Present  OmdUiiHi  of 
the  HIghhmders ;  an  estimate  of  hia  Li. 
terary  Qualifications;  together  with  some 
Remarks  on  his  Statements  in  justifica- 
tioa  of  the  violent  improrements  whkh 
have  been  recently  introdoAed  in  the 
North,  and  on  the  actual  state  of  High- 
land Economy  and  Population. 

A  Treatise  on   the  Dairy  Breed  of 
Cows,  and  Dairy  Husbandry,  &g.    By . 
William  Alton. 

Observations  on  the  System  of  the 
Patent  Laws ;  with  Outlines  of  a  Plan 
proposed  in  substitution  for  it.  By  Joseph 
AsUey,  Esq. 
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ANTIQUITIES. 

The  First  Part  of  Mr  Nichols's  Col- 
leeCion  of  **  The  Progresses,  Processions, 
and  Splendid  Entertainments  of  King 
James  the  First  Illustrated  by  Histori- 
cal, Topographical,  Biographical,  and  Bi. 
Uiographical  Notes.'*  The  Tenth  Part 
of  '*  The  Progresses  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth," which  completes  the  Work. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  with  Memoirs  of  Roy- 
al and  Distinguished  Persons^  deduced 
from  Records,  State  Papers,  and  Manu- 
scripts, and  from  other  original  and  au- 
thentic sources.  By  John  Bayley,  Esq. 
F.R.&  F.S.  A.  of  the  honourable  Society 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  one  of  his  Ma- 
jcsty*s  Sub-Commissioners  on  the  Public 
Records.   Ii.3,  3a,  India  paper,  L.5, 5s. 

CHEMISTRY. 

An  Attempt  to  establish  the  Firet  Prin- 
ciples of  Chymistry  by  Experiment.  By 
Thomas  Thomson,  M.D.  2  vols.  Svo. 
L.1,  10s. 

CLASSICS. 

Corpus  PoeCarum,  I'art  I.,  comprising 
Catullus,  Lucretius,  Virgilius,  Tibullus, 
and  Propertius.  An  edition  of  the  Latin 
Poets,  in  a  portable  form,  so  as  to  o/fer  a 
complete  body  of  reference,  accessible  on 
all  occasions,  has  long  been  an  object  of 
desire  amongst  scholars.  The  present 
work  contains  the  entire  text  of  the  whole 
of  the  classical  Latin  Poets  in  one  vo- 
lume, printed  firom  the  best  editions,  with 
great  beauty  and  correctness,  and  edited 
by  a  Schokur  of  the  first  eminence.  It  is 
proposed  to  publish  this  Work  in  Six 
Farts,  a  Part  to  appear  in  every  two 
months.  SvOi  7s.  6d. 


EDUCATION. 

A  Copious  Latin  Gnunmar,  by  I.  J. 
G.  Scheller;  translated  (rom  the  Ger- 
man, with  Alterations,  Notes,  and  Ad* 
ditions.  By  George  Walker,  M.  A.,  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

The, Continuation  of  **  An  Attempt  to 
Illustrate  the  Rules  of  English  Gram- 
mar,*' and  to  ExpUin  the  Nature  and 
Uses  of  the  several  Particles.  Isi  6d. 

Lhomond ;  or,  a  French  Grammar,  in 
Twelve  Lessons ;  or.  The  Principles  of 
the  French  Language  grammatically  ex- 
pUuned  in  English,  by  Quesrion  and  An- 
swer. New  Edition.  Dedicated  to  his 
Excellency  Prince  de  Pdlignac.  By  C 
A.  A.  Devisscher,Professorof  the  F^nch 
Language.  38. 

Tbe  Theory  of  Composition;  with  Ex-, 
amples  in  Latin,  Prose  and  Verse,  freely 
translated  into  English.  For  the  Assist- 
ance of  Youth.    By  Robert  Burnside^ 
A.M.  4s.  6d. 

FINE  ABTS. 

Thirty-three  Origmal  Designs  from 
Gay's  Fables,  drawn  and  etched  by  the 
late  a  Muss.  4Co.  14s. 

Maps  and  Plans  illustrative  of  Hero- 
dotus, chiefly  selected  from  D*Anville, 
Rennell,  Anacharsis,  and  Gail.— List  of 
the  Maps  and  Phms :— The  Wodd,  Nor- 
thern Greece,  Southern  Greece,  Coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  the  Delta,  Scythia^. 
Battle  of  Marathon,  Xerxes'  Bridge,  Bat- 
tle of  Thermopylae,  Battle  of  Salamis^ 
Battle  of  Platiea,  Samos,  Mycale,  Asia, 
Lybia,  Athens,  Babylon.— Also  Maps 
and  Plans  illustrative  of  Thucydidcs.  IQs. 
6d. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.    A  Descriptive 
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OUalogne  of  all  the  Prints  and  Engra- 
iringa  which  have  been  execnted  from 
OrifffaHd  Fhunthigi  and  Portraita  by  Sir 
Joehoa  Reynolda.  Including  the  Engra- 
ven' Names  and  Dates,  most  accurately 
collected  and  arranged.  5s. 

GIOOIAFHY  AND  STATUTXC& 

Parts  I.  to  IV.— ^Delineations  of  Glon- 
ceatersblre ;  being  Views  of  the  principal 
SeaU  of  Nobility  and  Gentry.  Each  Fart 
containing  Four  beautiful  Views,  drawn 
and  engraven  by  Messrs  Storer.  By  J. 
N.  Brewer,  Esq.  5s. 

Geographical  Memoirs  on  New  South 
Wales,  containing  an  Account  of  (he  Sur- 
veyor-GenenU's  late  Expedition  to  two 
new  Ports,  the  Discovery  of  Moretoil 
Bay  River,  with  the  Adventures,  for  se- 
ven months  there,  of  two  Sliipwrecked 
Men.  The  Official  Papers  published  hy 
autliority  of  the  Earl  Bathurst,  to  whom 
the  Work  is  dedicated.  Edited  by  Baron 
Field,  Esq.,  with  six  Plates. 

lIIffTORY. 

The  History  of  Italy,  from  the  Fall  of 
the  Western  Empire  to  the  Commence- 
ment of  the  Wars  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. By  Geoiige  Perceval,  Esq.  S  vols. 
L.  1,  10s. 

The  History  of  Rffis»  firom  the  ear- 
liest Period  to  the  present  Day.  L.2,  Ss. 

LAW. 

A  New  Catalogue  of  such  Law  Books 
as  are  of  general  use,  and  of  the  best 
editions,  with  their  Prices,  including  the 
Modem  Publications.  Intended  as  a 
guide  to  the  purchasers  of  legal  works. 
3s.  6d. 

Clarke's  New  Law  List ;  being  a  List 
of  the  Judges,  Counsel,  Special  Plead- 
ers, Conveyancers,  and  Certificated  At- 
torneys, with  the  London  Agents  to  the 
Country  Attorneys,  &c.  &c  6s. 

A  View  of  the  existing  Law  affecting 
Unincorporated  Joint-Stock  Companies. 
By  J.  George,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple, Barrister  at  Law. 

MEDICINE  AKD  SURGERY. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Plague,  designed  to 
prove  it  Contagious.  By  Sir  A.  Brooke 
Faulkner,  M.D. 

MISCELLANEOnSi 

Celebrated  Trials,  and  Remarkable 
Cases  of  Criminal  Jurisprudence ;  being 
a  popular  Account  of  Extraordinary  Cases 
of  Crime  and  Punishment,  from  Lord 
Cobham,  in  HI 8,  to  John  Thnrtell,  and 
Henry  Fauntleroy,  in  1824*.  6  vols. 
L.3,  12s. 

The  Revival  of  Popery;  its  intolerant 
character,  political  tendency,  encroaching 
demands,  and  unceasing  usurpations ;  de- 
tailed in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  William 
Wilbcribrce,  Esq.  By  William  Blair, 
Es<i.  A.^h    la.  (id. 


CJonc^ 


The  Accuaationaof  Ulslory  against  the 
Church  of  Rome,  eiamined,  in  Reisaiks 
on  the  princi|Md  Obaervations  in  Mr 
Charles  Batler's  work,  •*  The  Book  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chnnsh."  By  the  Rev. 
George  Townaend,  M.  A.,  of  IVinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Considerations  on  the  Expedience  of 
Snking  Capital  in  Railways.  B^  John 
Vallance.     Price  Ss.  6d. 

West  African  Sketdiea,  compiled  from 
the  Reports  of  Sir  Geoiige  Collier,  Sir 
Charles  M'Carthy,  and  other  Official 
Sources.  In  one  small  8ro  volume.  4«.  6d. 

Simple  Memorials  of  an  Irish  Family. 
A  Narrative  of  Facts.  By  a  Clergynaii. 
ISmo,  price  la.  6d.  boardSr 

Tlic  Vision  of  Hades ;  or  the  Region 
inhabited  by  the  Departed  Spirits  of  the 
Blessed ;  with  cursory  Notes,  Tlieologi- 
cal  and  Metaphysical.  To  which  is  add- 
ed the  Vision  of  Noos. 

The  Evidence  printed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

The  Itinerary  of  a  Traveller  in  the 
Wilderness  ;  addressed  to  those  who  are 
performing  the  same  Journey.  By  Mrs 
Taylor,  of  Ongar. 

This  day  are  published,  with  a  eohnired 
Engraving,  price  3s.  Notes  on  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Negroes  in  Jamaica.  By 
H.  T.  De  La  Bedbe,  Esq.  F.R.&  &c. 

&C. 

The  F!nt  and  Second  Game  of  the 
Match  at  Chess  now  pending  between 
tlie  London  and  Edinbnigh  Chess  Clnbs^ 
with  numerous  Variations  and  Remarks. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  National 
Subsistence,  with  an  Historical  View  and 
Digest  of  the  Com  Laws.  By  W.  T. 
Comber,  Author  of  "  A  View  of  Bank 
Currency,'*  «*  Gaims  of  the  Agricultu^ 
rists,"  **  A  Graduated  Scale  of  the  Duties 
on  the  Consumption  of  Wheat,"  &c. 

Stockda1e*s  Calendar  for  1825;  eon- 
taining,  1st,  the  Peerage  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  the  arms,  8rc.  &c.  of  all 
the  Peers ;  2d,  Tlie  Baronetage,  with  the 
Arms,  &C.  &c  of  all  the  Baronets ;  dd, 
Tlie  Almanack  for  1825;  4tb,  The  Com- 
panion ;  5th,  The  Index.  L.  1,  8s.  and 
L.1,  14«. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Plans,  Progress^ 
and  Policy  of  the  American  Mining  Com^^ 
panics. 

The  right  joyous  and  pleasant  History 
Of  the  Feats,  Gests,  and  IVowess  of  the 
Chevalier  Bayard,  the  good  knight,  with- 
out fear,  and  without  reproach. 

English  Life ;  or,  Manncre  at  Home, 
in  Four  Pictures.     14s. 

Tlie  Annual  Army  List,  for  1825^  with 
an  Index,  is  now  in  the  course  of  Publr- 
t'tttion,  and  may  be  bad  Of  T.  Egerton. 
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KOrSU  AND  TALIS. 

A  Peep  at  tlie  Pilgrims  in  16S6.  A 
Tale  of  Oldeo  Hmci.  3  voli.  12aio,  18s. 

The  Abduction ;  or,  The  Adventures  of 
Major  Samey ;  a  Story  of  the  Time  of 
Charles  II.     3  vols.  L.1,  Is. 

The  Castle  Chapel ;  a  Romantic  Tsle. 
By  Regina  Maria  Roche. 

The  Novice ;  or,  the  Man  of  Integrity. 
From  the  French  of  L.  B.  Pieard,  Author 
of  the  Gil  Bias  of  the  Revolution,  &c 
3  vols.  ISmo. 

Ned  Clinton;  or,  the  Commissary. 
Comprising  Adventures  and  Events  da- 
ring tlie  Peninsular  War,  with  curious 
and  original  Anecdotes  of  Military  and 
other  Remarkable  Characters. 

Tales,  by  the  0*Hara  Family:  contain- 
ing Ccohoore  of  the  Bill- Hook,  the 
Fetches,  and  John  Dop,  3  vols,  post  8vo. 

Leonard  and  Gertrude ;  or  a  Book  for 
the  People.  Translated  from  the  German 
of  PestolazzL 

FOETRY. 

Bacchus  in  Tuscany  ;  a  Dithyrambic 
FOem.  From  the  Italian  of  Francesco 
RedL  With  Notes,  original  and  select. 
By  Leigh  Hunt.     Ts.  Gd. 

Foreign  Melodies.  The  Words  by 
Harry  S.  Van  Dyk.  Esq.  the  Symphonies 
and  Accompaniments  by  T.  A.  Bawlings. 
Dedicated  to  the  Honourable  Misses 
Waldegrave. 

Ignez  De  Castro;  a  Tragedy.  By 
Antonio  Ferreira.  Translated  from  the 
Fbrtuguese,  by  Thomas  Moore  Mus- 
grave.    7s.  6d. 

Sctapiana  Poetica.  By  the  Author  of 
**  Juan  Secundus."    3s. 

The  Lay  of  Truth ;  a  Poem.  By  the 
Rev.  James  Joyce,  Curate  of  Hitcham, 
near  Maidenhead.    8vo,  6s. 

Catherine  de  Medicis,  a  Tragedy;  Ethel- 
wold  and  Elfrida,  a  Poem ;  James  the 
III.,  King  of  Scotland,  a  Tragedy.  By 
William  Woodley,  Esq.    Crown  8vo,  6f. 

Oxford  English  classics.  Dr  Johnson's 
Works,  VoL  VIL,  beautifully  printed  on 
laid  paper,  price  8s.  to  subscribers.  75 
eopies  are  printed  upon  large  paper,  price 
Itol,  Ist  to  subscribers.  To  be  completed 
io  nine  volumes. 

T^EOL0OY. 

An  Extensive  Inquiry  into  the  Import- 
ant Question—"  What  it  is  to  preach 
Christ  ?*'  and  "  What  is  the  roost  eligible 
node  of  preaching  him?**  By  Richard 
Uoyd,  M.A« 

The  Works  of  the  late  Dr  Lightfoot, 
Matter  of  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Pitman,  A.M. 
Dedicated*  by  permission,  to  the  Right 
Hon.  and  BJ^t  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Lqr- 
don.     13  vols.  L.7,  16s. 


Froofii  that  tlie^Holy  Gommnnion,  in 
both  Kinds,  was  administered  to  the  Lai- 
ty, within  the  Parish  of  Nortram,  and  Dio- 
cese of  Durham,  before  the  Reformation. 
A  Letter  to  the  Honourable  and  Right 
Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham*.  By 
James  Rame,  Rector  of  Meldon. 

A  Sermon  for  the  Irish  Society  of  Lon^ 
don,  preaohed  in  Percy  Chapel,  Char- 
lotte Street,  Rathbone-Place.  on  Tues- 
day, the  6th  of  April,  1824.  BytheRe«. 
Hugh  M'Neile,  A.M.,  Rectory  of  Albury, 
Surrey ;  and  Chaplain  to  his  Excellency 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  his  * 
Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Doblin. 
Price  Is.  6d. 

IVayers  for  Families;  selected  from 
Scott,  Venn,  Mason^  and  others.  By  the 
Rev.  Hioroas  Webster.  MA.    2s.  6d. 

Letters  and  Papers  of  the  late  Reve- 
rend Thomas  Scott,  never  before  printed. 
Selected  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  John 
Scott,  A.M.,  Vicar  of  North  Ferriby,  &c 
With  a  fine  portrait,  12s. 

Cottage  Sermons ;  or,  Short  Discour- 
ses addressed  to  plain  people ;  being  prin- 
cipally designed  for  the  use  of  pious  Cot- 
tagers, and  those  in  humble  Life,  who 
have  not  leisure  to  read,  at  the  seasons 
of  Social  Prayer  or  Family  Worship,  more 
extended  disconrsea.  By^the  Rev.  Charles 
Dany.    4  vols.  4e.  6d.  each. 

A  Defence  of  the  true  and  Catholic 
Doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ.  By  the 
most  Rev.  Thomas  Cranmer,  Lord  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  To  which  is  pre- 
fixed* an  Introduction,  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
John  Tod,  M.  A.  F.&  A.,  Chaplain  in  Or- 
dinary to  his  Majestyi  and  Rector  of  Set- 
trington,  Yorkshire. 

Justification  by  Faith.  A  Course  of 
Sermons  preached  before  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  in  the  month  of  January, 
1825.  By  the  Rev.  John  WiUiaro  Whit- 
taker,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  Vicar  of  Blackburn. 

A  Defence  of  the  Reply  to  the  '<  End 
of  Religious  Controversy  ;**  being  an  An- 
swer to  the  Rev.  Dr  MUnc*s  Vindication 
of  the  Principles  of  Popery.  By  the  Rev. 
Richard  Grier,  D.D. 

A  Defence  of  Religious  Liberty,  in  a 
series  of  Letters,  with  Notes  and  Illusr 
trations  from  a  Lover  of  Truth.  By  the 
Author  of  Sermons  on  Christian  Respon- 
sibility. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Travels  amoi^  the  Arab  Tribes  inha- 
biting the  Countries  east  of  Syria  and  IVu 
lestine ;  including  a  Journey  from  Nasa- 
reih  to  the  Mountains  beyond  the  Dead 
Sea ;  from  thenee  through  the  Plaini  of 
the  Hauraix  to  BorusL^  iSwoDAaR^v'^'^V^ 
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li,  Lebanon,  Baalbeck*  and  fay  the  Valley 
of  the  Orontet  to  Selucia,  Antiodi,  and 
Al^po.  By  J.  S.  BuckinghaiBy  Esq.— 
With  an  AppeodiXy  containing  a  Refuta- 
tion of  eerttdn  unfounded  Calumniea  cir- 
culated against  the  Author  by  Mr  Lewis 
Burckhardt,  Mr  William  John  Banka, 
and  the  Quarterly  Review;  I*d»  13&  6d. 
Travels  through  Russia,  Siberia,  Po- 
land, Austria,  Saxony,  Prussia,  Hanover, 
&C.  undertaken  during  the  Years  1828; 
1888,  and  1824^  while  suffering  from  to- 
tal blindness,  and  comprising  sn  Account 
of  the  AutlM>r  being  conducted  a  State 
Prisoner  from  the  eastern-parts  of  Sibe- 


ria.   ByJaBBesHolman,  R.N.K.W.   2 
vols.  24s. 

Narrative  of  a  Seeoad  Visit  to  Greece^ 
including  Facts  and  Anecdotes  connected 
with  the  Last  Days  of  Lord  Byron,  Ex- 
tracts from  the  Author's  Correspondence 
with  the  Provisional  Government,  Prince 
Mavrocordato^  Lord  Charles  Murray,  Co- 
lonel Stanhope,  &c  &c.  Sec  By  Edward 
Blacquiere,  Esq.     12s. 

IVaTi-els  in  the  Timannee,  KooraakOi 
and  Soolima  Countries,  in  Western  Af- 
rica. By  Bfajor  Alexander  Goidon  Lsing. 
8vo,  with  8  plates,  188. 


EDINBURGH. 


Observations  on  Italy,  from  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  lato  John  Bell,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh, 
with  8  Plates,  post  4to. 

Memoirs  of  Mr  William  Veitcfa,  Mi- 
nister of  Dumfries,  and  George  Brysson, 
merdiant  in  EdinKurgb,  written  by  them- 
selves; with  other  Narratives  illustrative 
of  the  History  of  Scotland,  from  the  Re- 
storation to  the  Revolution.  To  which 
are  added,  Biographical  Sketches  and 
Notes,  by  Thomas  M*Crie,  D.D.  8vo, 
12s. 

The  Farmer's  Magazme ;  a  Periodical 
Work,  exclnritely  devoted  to  Agricultural 
and  Rural  Aflhirs.  Published  Quarterly. 
NO.CIL    Ss. 

T^reatise  on  Mineralogy,  or  the  Natural 
History  of  the  Mineral  Kingdom.  By 
Ff^derick  Mohs,  Professor  in  the  Min- 
ing Academy  of  Freiberg.  Transhited 
from  the  German,  with  considerable  ad- 
ditions, by  William  Haidinger,  F.ItaE. 
3  vols,  post  8vo,  50  Engravings.  L.  1, 
1^  boards. 

Inaugural  Discourse  of  H.  Brougham, 
Esq.  M.P.,  on  being  installed  Lord  Rec- 
tor of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  Wed- 
nesday, April  «,  1825.     2s.  6d. 

Select  Views  in  Greece.  By  H.  W. 
Williams,  No.  IV.  Imperial  8vo,  128., 
Quarto,  L.1,  Is.,  Proofs  Imperial  4to, 
India  paper,  L.1,  lis.  6d. 

The  Harp  of  Zion ;  a  Series  of  Lyrics^ 
founded  upon  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
By  William  Knox,  Author  of  the  "  Songs 
of  Israel."    Foolscap  8vo»  5s.  boards. 

Remarks  on  the  Oom  Laws ;  address- 
ed  to  the  Agrienltund  and  Commercial 
Oasses  of  Great  Britain.  By  an  Impar- 
tial Observer.    6d. 

Bk)gnphia  Presbyteriana,  Na  II.  3s. 

Narrative  of  aJonmoyacross  die  Cor- 
dillera of  the  Andes,  and  of  a  Residence 
in  Liina  and  other  parts  of  Poii,  in  1823 
and  1824.  By  Robert  Plroctor,  Esq.  8vo, 


The  Foresters.  By  the  Author  of 
«  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  lifr." 
Post  8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

Memoira  of  the  Caledonian  HorticaU 
tural  Society.     No.  XII.     3?. 

A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor  on  the  subject  of  Catholic  Emtn- 
cipation. 

Letter  to  the  Proprieton  and  Mana- 
gen  of  Canals  and  Navigable  Rivers,  or 
a  new  mode  of  drawing  Vessels  by  a  Lo- 
comotive Engine-Boat.  By  Thosoas 
Grahame,  Esq.     8vo^  3Si 

The  West-India  Colonies :  the  Gsiani. 
nies  and  Misrepresentations  eirealated 
against  them  by  various  writers  By 
James  M*Queen.    8vo^  6e. 

fbreign  Scenes  and  IVavdling  Recrsa- 
tioDs.  By  John  Howison,  £(^.  of  Ihe 
Hon.  East  India  Company's  Seniee,  and 
Author  of  *<  Sketches  of  Upper  Cknsda." 
2  vols,  post  8vo^  15s. 

An  Account  of  Various  Cases  of  Dis- 
eased Ovaria,  detailing  the  resnlta  of  Ope- 
rations performed  for  extracting  then 
from  the  Abdomen  of  the  Flemale.  By 
John  Lizars,  Suigeon,  Author  of  *  the 
System  of  Anatomical  Hates,  fiw.  Sx." 
Demy  folio,  illustrated  with  fine  plates^ 
coloured,  18s. 

Analysis  of  the  Statistical  Acconnt  of 
Scotland ;  with  a  General  View  of  the 
History  of  that  Conntfy,  and  discussions 
on  some  important  Branches  of  Politicsl 
Economy.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joha 
Sinclair,  Bart.  Part  L  Svo^  11a. 
*  Speech  on  Pluralities,  deliveied  in  the 
Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  on  the  13th 
April  Ust,  with  additkmal  Reaaarks  and 
Illustrations.  By  the  Rev.  John  Som- 
mervillei  A.M.,  Minister  of  Carrie.  In. 
6d. 

A  Nsrratife  of  the  km  of  the  Kent, 
East  Indhunan,  by  fire,  fai  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay, on  the  1st  of  March,  1825.  In  a  let- 
ter to  a  Friend.  By  a  Pasacnger;  12mo, 
2s.  6d. 

\ 


-  MmlUs  Healer. 
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Wbal. 


EDINBURGH — Mmg  IflL 


IM,..  37a.  8d.       l*t,...3Sk  Od;    I    Itt^. 


Omi.  I  F«M«ftfiMtM. 

....XI*.  Od.  lMr-...aaB.0d. 

....IBi-Od.  Sd, U*.IM. 

....17i.0d.|  ad,  ...-17I.  Od. 


Ofc  lid.  to   Oi.  Od. 

Pobitaes  (28  lb.)  .  li.  Od.  to  (h.  Od. 
Froh  Batter,  per  lb.  li.  Od.  to  li.  Sd. 
Salt  ditto,  per  Hooe  SO*.  Od.  to  SSk  Od. 
Ditto,  per  lb.  .  .  It.  3d.  to  Ii.  Od. 
Effit,  pet  daim      .    Oi.    Bd.  u    Oa.  fid. 


...311.  Od.    I   Id,.-. 
...34>.  Od.  I    3d,  ...30t.  Od.    |   ld,„. 

Avtngt  if  What  XI,  Xb*.  Sr 
7te*day,  JVayl?. 
Beef  (17401.  pet  lb.)  0*.  7d.  toOi.    Dd.    "      '       ' 
HutWB    ■    .    ■    •    Oi.  80.  to  Oh  lOd. 

Veal 0*.  4d.   to  It.    Od. 

Pork Ot.  Od.   toOt.    Od.    . 

Zjunb,  per  quarter  .    3a.  Ad.   MGi.    (M. 
IUfa»,  per  atone  .    Gt.  Od.    to7t.    Od. 

nADDINOTON.— JT^  13. 
Wheat.        I        Bnle?.  )         Oatt.  I         Feaae.  I         Bcaaa. 

lat,  ...,371.  Od.    lu, ...  3&.  Gd.    Itt,  ...  Sli.  Sd.    In,  ..    Oi.  Od.    lit, aoa.  Od. 

3d,  ....34i.  Od.  I  Sd,  ...  30*.  Od.     2d,  ...  IBi.  Od.  I M,  ...  18a.  Od.  I  gd,  „„  la*.  Od. 

Sd,  ....391.  Od.  1 3d,  ...  271.  Gd.  [  Sd,  ...  ISl  Od.  1 3d,  ...  lib.  Od.  1 3d, IG«.Od. 

Avtrage  qf  mett  £1,  lit.  Od.  ».18tlM. 

Average  Prieei  efCorn  in  Sngtamd  <ad  ITabtt/ivm  iMe  RelatM  reeeiticd  la  iJu  WtA 

eaieillkM^. 

-  th  M— Bn  n.  Id.-Bna«  ITi.  U^-Pain  Ma.  M. 
Uetrwoai,  Mau  in. 
>■      A    I.   «.,  •.d.    1.4. 

0[  WhcKt,  JUT  70  llfc_  __      |AiDer.p.ia 


LandoN,  Corn  ExAangt,  Mag  ^ 


■BpafliHdll 

StaSttu'. 
■nartM^ 
RT*   .    .    . 

nUriitto '. 


r  »iaS7| 


Steiif  ie. 
,.     t-d. 
Uh.   .T  Id  S  CjHaayiai 


II  [JUiHet.fiahJa  to  41 


iiiMt.inii» 


TanlM,tah.     JtolOP^Rlbania,    ..«  ,—.- 

—  UtSkgToaioai   a<mam.niitwl.nt»Teo\]Ptax. 

—  VtOo-,         olo  ooUwhtu...  tTtatS  cri -whl 
Cmmnj.ctrl.  X>  to  W  0  Cntimnda  .  .    T-       '' ~ 
OUH(T.]>l:rni.l,7to»0''rnMI.    ...    C 

tift  Seed,  pn  IM.  cu  w  «n. 


10»i    I 


it  ' 


'411 

80  SOp. 


332|     3 

si** 

leel     i 


1C3|  7-16     3!]  ft.1C 

loar.  50c.       — ■■ 
■   s% 
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MoHikfy  Regider. 


UuaHf 


Course  of  Exchange j  May  U..— Amttcrdam,  12:  2.  C  F.  Ditto  at  sight,  11  ;  19. 
Rotterdam,  12 : 3.  Antwerp,  12  :  3.  Hamburgh,  S6:  9.  Altona,  36  :  10.  Paris,  3 
d.  sight,  25  :  15.  Bourdeauz,  25 :  45.  Fnakfort  on  the  Maine,  150^.  Petersbnidi, 
per  rble.  9^  :  3.  Ui.  Berlin,  7  :  0.  Vienna,  9 :  64.  Bf.JU>.  Trieste,  9 :  64.  Ef^Jto,  Ma- 
drid, 36^.  Cadiz,  36f  Bilboa,  36^.  Barcelona,  35.  Seville,  36.  Gibraltar,  31. 
Leghorn,  49|.  Genoa,  45}.  Venice,  27  :  0*  Malta,  0  :  0.  Naples,  41.  Palermo, 
peroz.  122.  Lisbon,  514.  Oporto,  51j(.  Btienos  Ayres,  434*  Rio  Janeiro,  46^  Bahia, 
50.     Dublin,  9}  per  cent.    Cork,  94  per  cent. 

Prices  of  Gold  and  Silver^  per  o."., — Foreign  gold,  in  bars,  £3  :  17  :  10}d.  peroz. 
New  Doubloons,  £3 :  17  s  <»d.  New  Dollars,  4s.  lid.   Silver  in  bars,  stand.  5s.  Id. 


PRICES  CURRENT,   MayU. 


SUGAR,  Muse. 

B.  P.  Dry  Brown,  .  cwt 

Mid.  good,  and  fine  mid. 

Floe  and  very  fine,    .    . 
Refined  Doub.  Loaves,    . 

Pomkr  ditto,      •     . 

Single  ditto. 

Small  Lumpi,  .    .    . 

Laripe  ditto,  ... 

Crushed  Lumm,    .    . 
MOLASSES,  Britiith,  cwt. 
COFFEE,  Jamaica,,  cwt. 

Ord.  goodt  and  fine  ord. 

MM.  jood,  and  fine  mid. 
Dutdi  Triage  and  very  ord. 

Old.  fooc^  and  fine  ord. 

Mid.  good,   and  fine  mid. 
St  D(»iiiiigo,    .    ,    .    .    . 
Pimento  (In  Bond,)  .    .    . 
BPlRltS, 

Jam.  Rmq,  16  O.  P.  galL 

Brandy, 

Geneva,       .       .       . 

Grain  YThisky,      .     . 
WINES, 

Claret,  lttGTewt]u,hhd. 

Partngal  Red,  pipe, 

Spanish  Wtiite,        butt, 

Tieneriflb,  pipe, 

Madeira,     •    pi  10  gull. 

Logwood,  Jam.      u>n, 

Honduras 

Carapeachy,      •    .    • 
FUSTIC,  Jamaica,  . 

Ouoa,  ...... 

INDIGO,  CaMoeas  fine,  lb. 
TIMBER,  Amer.  Pinc,fix>t 

Ditto  Oak, 

Chiistiaiisand  (dutpaid,) 

Honduras  Mahogany,     . 

St  Domingo,  ditto,     .    . 
TAR,  Amenean,  brL 

Ardiaii0Bl, 

PITCH,  Foreign,         cwt. 
TALLOW,  Rus.  YeL  Cand. 

Home  melted,  .... 
HEMP,  Polish  Rhine,  ton, 

Petecsbarirti,  Clean,  •    . 
FLAX, 

Riga  Thies.  h  Dn^.  Rok. 

Dutch, 

Irish, 
MATS,  Archangel*       .     . 
BRISTLES, 

Petenbnrgh  FirsU,   cwt. 
ASHES,  Peters.  Pearl,  .    . 

Montreal,  ditto,     . 

Pot»       .       . 
OIL,  Whale,       .       tun. 

Cod,       .... 
TOBACCO,  Virgin,  fine,  lb. 

Middling,       •       •      . 

Inferior.       •       •       • 
COTTONS,  Bowed  Georg. 

Sea  Island,  fine. 
Good,      . 
Middling,      .     , 
Dcmerara  and  Berbtce, 
West  India, 
Perpambuce, 
Maranham,    .       , 


LEITH. 


58 

62 

65 

108 


to     60 

64 

68 

116 


88 
81 
83 
38 
S9 
60 
65 
70 


106 
88 
84 
41 

65 
70 
90 


80 
90 

Is 

9s  3 
3  4 
S  8 
1    6 


90 
112 


S  4 

3  G 

f  3 

4  7 


35 
36 
J2 
«5 
£10 
10 
11 
12 
15 
l?s 

2    0 

3 

2 

1 

1 
18 

17     6 
9-^6 
38 


0 

2 
0 
6 


46 
48 
S4 

0 


0 
0 

16s  0 

2  6 

3  6 

2  7 
1     6 

3  6 
19 
IK 
10 
39 


52 
50 
40 


45 

53 
80 
46 


42 

38 

28 

"7* 
3| 


41 

40 


8 


GLASGOW. 
67  58 

63  — 

65  67 


8S 

82 


26    6 

35 

38 


100 
88 


66 
62 


2i  2a  — 


LIVERPOOL. 

56  58 

67  70 

72  71 


27 
34 

72 
76 


29 
66 
73 
96 


63 
78 
60 


76 
96 
63 


1  10  — 


LONDON. 

59  e* 

68  €7 

68  €9 

92  — 

94  9X 

87  •  92 

82  90 


29 

65 
SO 


71 
98 


76 
10|d 


7S 
lid 


Isl0d2s    3d 
2  10      3    2 

1     9       1     10 


£8 
8 
9 
9 

12 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


8  10 

9  10 
9  10 


12s  0    13b  0 
2      0       2  1 


0  It      1     2 

19     2    6 

12    0      13  6 


42 


37 

33    6 

27 

28 

7;^ 
5 
4 
1    Rk 

3   a 


31 
27  JO 

8 
7 

1     6 


2  10        3    0 
1     />  — 


iC17 

30 


£60 
35 


28 

50 


15     6       15  0 


1     0 

1  10 

17    6 

7    0 

56    0 


1  5 

2  6 


10    6 
38*  6 


40    0  ^ 


£53    0 
45 


55 


36    6         37 
32  0       32  6 


0    5  0    6 

0    31  0    4| 

0    2}  0    3 

14  17 

3    3  3    6 


14 
57 
41 

37 
27 
30 
0 
0 
0 
1 


0 

61 

31 

3 

H 


14  15 
49  0 
43  0 
38    0 

SI  6 
0  8 
0  4 
0  3} 


2    8  2    10 
18     1  Ui 

1117 
1    9i     1  lOk 
1    8|    1    9| 


1  6(  1  ni 
1  a  1  9| 
19     1  lOi 


1835.^ 


MKTEOftOLOOiCAL  TailI)  txtracledfiom  the  RegUter  ktpt  at  SMiAurjfi,  U  ^ 
OburraKtrs,  CalUmAUL 
■  in  luds  (wia  ner  digr,  (t  nlu  oFdoek,  fo 


^ — Txinsr 

TB-- 

i*rai 

3o.in}i.io\ 

E. 

Hon.  trau. 

^pHIia{ 

«■« 

'^I» 

M.Hl 
LSo} 

w. 

pull,  bul 

tL3t 

IlM^l 

W. 

?i't'.  niB*. 

9.s:»  xT^t 

.S«9 

LSI 

butcoU. 

MiUM\ 

w. 

DuUAisiy 

M.11* 

Cbll!. 

PMlnMrB. 

A.« 

j»  A.aol 

!9*J 

A.  17 

dlYHHh. 

ta* 

K. 

mt^.^ 

19 

•93" 

K 

[Tfak. 

£■» 

Moni.  ftnl, 
DlUo. 

M.37 

S 

H.S1 

Dull,  Willi 

W. 

"t 

:S 

ctk! 

Dino. 

Eh* 

'.l«M.jj| 

w. 

DiUo. 

-»{ 

M^ 

:S 

ll 

Cblc 

FOITB.mB«. 

* 

SU 

ImSlH} 

I3||L 

jj,,- 

13 

iji 

^ 

il 

E. 

dull,'  cold. 

MJJ 

JMUJTt 

Mom-min, 

wii 

E. 

Moni.uin'. 

A.M 

JIM*.S)t 

F(J[!"wilh' 

A.M 

A,'<1 

.Uyblr.cold 

A.M 

:S!ti!) 

w. 

!is 

.■bta. 

^'iJ'd'si. 

DiS.  ^ 

ss 

M^ 

.MaK.<R) 

w. 

*T 

Sl'.37 

M.1S 

I.  ID 

.G<tA.tli 

A.  18 

W-WI 

WD,  mlU. 

.GllW.ltl 

MonLfMl, 

» 

SI.37 

M.IO] 

L 

Dull,  but 

.7S7A.14/ 

Inj  dulL 

A.  13 

,v.mJ 

r>ii.  mild. 

It 

A.'iO 

w. 

« 

"'n 

»31 

K) 

nui. 

» 

iswfcji} 

w. 

rju'ij!'"l[iiBg 

.01 

A.'H 

.311 

.17i 

*.'«aj 

n*.. 

Th-inj  Hid 
lUghLlfLnlll 

.DtytewB.  bu*  of  NcwcaKlHipaa-Tjnc 

riBdi,  W.'  N.  Olil  C*TfnUi^«»M,  wlufrnm^ 
FoiTth,  P.  ud  J.  Bell,  BarwlA-upoD-Tncd, 
ny,  H,  vn.  F.ut-«tT«Ft,  Htnto],  dmancuign. 

'-  WurlriKloa,  gtwtr^ 
uwwia,  if.  SDanU,  booluclkr. 
Owb,  E.  Scdglay,  MiObnUOR,  niU-betoi. 
Gclmtbfl,  J.  UnTHnL  gnc?* 
llildr,  J.  P.  wd  fc.  WmMt,  CutlMtnct,  Lm- 


756 

TnMAt,W.Wi 

T«rk«K.O.W. 

TunHTf  ^  RMing-hme, 

WsOa  R*  BrfartiMiy  vlisBlwiUtt. 

WaH,  J.  St  MiduMrft-allcT,  CondtOL 

WarfMT,  J.  B.  Briilal,  tikb 


liimib^  iUgitUr. 


W-e, 


Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  Bavuluptciu,  axuumiieed  between  die  1st  aad 
30th  April,  1825,  cxtzacled  fiom  tbfl  Edinbozi^  Gecette. 

gtaroth,  WiBtom,  ttfliolitCTar«idqaitni»nMik«r     Air,  WlBfam,  WHt-lMwr,  CuMnli— w  ;  •  avMaai 
taAbMdea.  IUIiJwmu 

toOlMenir,  OrtbO-tlwRcv. 


HodMw  David,  grocer^Muttoahple. 
jMDMMNiy  JohOf  BMraMdit  In  OlMeoWi 
L«v«  WUUanw  fiOMr,  gniii*  mm  wgi 


M«F 


iBtke 
of  HMchmchof  Ayr.  and 

;  a  flnt  diTidaMl  oa  STlk 

teStofiaii 


■OB  SUvct*  UlolRinli. 
BiU  and  Biyoe^  ■yirifikalwiin  Olangfwri 


«acaivi^aBdCo.» 
.Nicbol.         adiTSdMdflellMiMay. 

M'Kay,  DaaieL  junior,  mid  Ov,  apirit^ 
OiMVmt  aintandllaUdiTidndech 


piTlDEWDg.     ^   . 

Adam,  Jbluif  mior,  nndln  niamiyactum  and 
iaOlamowt  a dhridaad on ith May. 


Itertai 


I  atenldiridcBd31itll«T. 


Brevet. 
S  Life  G. 


1  Dr.  G. 

7 
Dr. 


4  Dr. 

10 
\i, 
1  r.  GdA. 

Cuidtt.  a. 


f  F.  Gds. 


IK. 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS^  &e. 

JaiSfVi* 


Lt  Proctor,  A4i.  oC  n.  MU.  CoO.  rank 
of  cut.  17  Mar.  1825. 

G.  T.  Isiilkelfly,  Cob.  and  Sub-Lt.  by 
pur^  viee  Dnttoa,  rat.       5  TA» 

Lt.  Bvnowoi,  Cut*  liypiircli.  vioo      C 
llidottt,raL  17  do. 

Cor.  and  Sob-LL  Dallfi,  Lt         dow      7 

It.  H.  Beanmont,  CW.  and  Sat>-Lt.  do. 

Cor.  Dsvica,  Lt  by  puidi.  vioa  Skin- 
ner, OF.  do. 

C  A.  O.  Truen,  Cor.  do. 

Aa.  Surg.  Morriaon,  fhmi  1  Vet  Ba. 
As.  Saig.  Tice  Lyiter,  94  F.  3  Mar. 

Cor.  SoroervUle,  from  4  Dr.  Cor.  vice 
Wyndham,  prom.  25  Feb.       9 

Lt.  M'Quccn,  Capt  bypurch.  vice 
Goir,  ret  10  VLv,       10 

Cor.  C.  Pbillippt,  Lt  do. 

G.  H.  Lockwood,  Cor.  do. 

J.  Tinun,  Vet  Surg,  vke  Bird,  dead       1 4 

17  Feb. 

C.  Villiers,  Cor.  by  purdi.  vice  Somer. 
villc,  2  Dr.  25  do. 

C.  H.  Nichoiion,  Cor.  by  purch.  vico 
Lord  J.  Cits  aoy,  63  F.        3  Mar. 

J.  P.  Seward,  Cor.  by  purch.  vice 
Ramsbottom,  91  F.  10  Feb. 

2d  Lt.  Baffot,  fhan  Rifle  Brig,  (lata      15 
Page  of  llooour  to  his  Maiaty) 
Ens.  and  Lt  24  do.       IH 

Ens.  and  Lt  Hon,  W.  T.  Graves,  Lt 
and  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Beaufoy      SO 
ret  10  do. 

Hon.  A.  Upton,  Ens.  and  Lt        do. 

Ens.  and  Lt  Northey,  AdJ  .vice  Beau-      22 
foy,  re*.  do. 

Ein.  Paget  from  3C  F.  (late  Page  of      24 
Honour  to  His  Ma^ty)  Ens.  and 
Lt  24  daw       23 

Batt  Surg.  Whymper,  Surg.  Uai.  vice 
Simpson,  ret  do. 

As.  Surg.  Smith,  Surg.  do. 

—  Hunter,fipom b.  p.  As.  Surg.      26 

dOb 

Ens.andU.Yorke,LtandCaptby      27 

purdi.  vioe  Cumberland,  ret     da 
Ens.  Rookc,  from  29  F.  Ens.  and  Lt 

do. 
Gent  Cadet  C.  Curtis,  from  R.  MiL 

ColL  Ens.  vice  WiUiamson,  73  F. 

lOdow      29 
Ens.  Fraser,  from  38  F.  Lt  by  purch. 

vice  Stoyie,  pram.  SSdo.      31 
M*Gregor,            do.  vice  Suter, 

dead  ]o  Mar. 

R.  J.  Hill,  Eus.  do. 

Lt  Head,  fxom  93  F.  Ca^t  to  Feb. 


Eni.  Hm.  F.  GnYOkUdi,  fiam  22  F. 
Lt  <fak, 

— «tiiUns  ftom  58  F.  do.  do. 

Lt  Hart,  from  h^n.  17  Dr.  d&  do. 
----Hnt,ft«an78F.Capt  SSlte. 
Etas.  Foley,  I^t  da 

--- Bjpod,  fkoaa  68  F.  Lt.  vieeGood. 
iff,  4SF. 

---Mocrttt,ftaia64F.  Ltbyaw^ 

vieeLpnfTlmnie,  T7F.  *4Mx 
Qyt  Disney,   llij.  by  puieb.  vice 

Carter,  prooa.  3  Mar 

Lt  Hiegina,  Cant  do! 

Ena.  Skymwr,  from  84  F.  Lt  do. 
Lt  Sicfamer,  ftom  1  Dr.  Gds.  Capt 

bynordi.  vlQeUill,xct  17fS 
--- 1^  Bropoi,  Cape,  by  porch,  vice 

Bt  M^  P^mcO,  r«C  '  *ld  Mar. 
Ens.  Uankey,  Lt  do. 

'^.^•"'3?^  *™"*»-  P-  Rifle  Bng-  "■ 
vtoe  Tinftnff,  M  F.  ^dow 

Ens.  Smltit,  Lt  Tioe  Kidman,  dead 

»   ».^j  ^  »  Mar.  1821 

R.  Budd,  dxu  10  dm 

Naykar,  do.  viee  Ccaar^ad,  dead 

21  da 
E.  Capadose,  E&a.  9  Mar.  ISSS. 

L.  ToUemadie^  do.  by  purch.  vice 

SbclleT,  Rifle  Brig.  *^  17  da 
W.  a  Temple,  Bna.  rice  Hull,  48  F. 
.^    «.       .     ^  17FebL 

Etaa.  Pitts,  U.  by  pvrck  Tiee  Kerpet 

62  F.  da 

J.  Taykn-,  Ena.  da 

Ens.  Huia.  fruni  h.  p.  8  W.  L  R.  EK. 
vice  CavcDdiriL  YF.  da 

Lt  Swrny,  Capt  viae  HoBis^  B.  Afti. 

can  Ooionial  Cofpa  da 

Ens.  Lingaid  Lt  da 

O.  D.  Griffllh,  Ens.-  da 

As.  Sun.  PreatoB,  from  79  F.  Sam. 

vk»Coidstieam,h.p.         17 
CntGedda^,  M4.  by  poich- 

ThonMa,ret  ffda 

Lt  Lord  W.  Thynnaw  fion  7  F.  Cspt 

G.  A.  Damlbrd«  Ena.  vioo  Howard.' 
73  F.  3  Mv. 

M.  Barr,  Ena.  hj  purdt  vk»  Rookc, 
3  F.  Gdi.  24  F^ 

Lt  Spenee,  Gapt  lOda 

Ens.Genttys,  iJt  da 

Lt.  WUles,  frbn  h.  i«.  15  F.  Lt    da 


^■^L",.,.."S 

BpnMT.ftgDTSr.do.        do. 

W.  ■«■»,£». 

do. 

OnbOM  H.  HID.  traa  EL  MIL 

ColL  En*.  Tls  Hitbo,  41 

Lt.Snllll,C^      '^ 

EM-Rotahml^ 

r:5SS.'SSfSVr-"-£ 

■LVbPi^.,^ 

nr.  Lt. 

UMv. 

!3SS»: 

All. 

do, 

—  vucontokurran  I  Dr.  O5*. 

Ew.  MKintlrB,  U. 

uS: 

-— -Enu.ik). 

do. 

-^B|k«,d<k 

"uS?a&'"""SS: 

-eg»,».^^„,. 

«pw^ 

ElHa«l.fi«li.p.!OF 

.do.  do. 

Coodllf,  mm  t'p.  ia.' 

=53SSS.''.«i".I- 

do.   do. 

rrsaas^cs; 

i-L'S: 

=SS£IS;| 

Em.  Dulln,  ttaa  a  P. 

Mds 

— — AnutiHg,  bm  b.  p.  1 

Ov.Bd. 

-.«^,».,.»c„^ 

H«.  B.  Howard,  boa  n  F.  Km. 

10  r*. 


EHTorahkU. 


W.  J.  Cbiti^  Em.  *l 

swr  Ai.  Sdii.  Amid,  Soif.  TiM  Hhk- 
In,  M  F.  IT  do. 

Enc  HsoUaiar,  U.  tUb  Hirt,  0  F. 


LL  FOlH,  Cvb  Ola  M'MiUlj 

Bran,  Lt. 

Bf.  DlTlr,  ftoa  h.  B. 


ia.iiran,  u.  ao, 

§.  Smt.  UTlr,  (ton  h.  d.  79  F.  Ai, 


Super-  Aj.  Sui^  1L  CampbelL,  Ab. 
fiuis.  Udo. 

U.  UiuthendK,  Capt.  il>  F*. 

Viimit,  Trooi  W>  F.  LL         do, 

tun.  Hull,  ftmn  18  r.  do.  to, 

SmiiSt,  tnm  99  F.  do.  do. 

B.  Bulo-,  Eu.  Tin  W.  A.  Run  dad 

Sum.  Mkkluo,  fnjD  TT  F.  Sun.  ilea 
GUI,  dMd  IT  do. 

CapL  CuDpaidgc,  Mij.  b)  punh.  vka 

EBLBRiur,  LL 

E.  B.  PUnpph  Em. 

J.  B.  Miiui,  Eni.  vies  SUiUiig, 

LL  Milcbcli,  rrUD  h.  v.  Quia.  Mm. 

Tiee  Kl«>h  b.  !>.  IT  do, 

Hnu  O.  tTKoikI,  ttam  tO  P.  tjul. 

tkcHilLnc  do. 

Ai.  Surn;  IITlHm.  tran  tt  P. 

Snn.  iJn  Um.  h.  p.  to. 

"l»p^  "         ""   autt. 

lA.  Kalh.  (^ut.  do. 

Eni.  CyibcgA,  LI.  do. 

Lt.  Ilufbci,  Capl.   by  puidi.  ilna 

Coi.  Lord  FlU-Rqr,  baa  ID  Di.  Lt. 


A.  Bnx]iii.EB>.  bttmA.  *ic*Sn> 
ner,  T  P.  3  Km. 

Lu  Moon,  Cipt.  iin  cnstad.  dad 
IB  Aug.  DIM. 
EBLimrihU.  <ta. 

R.  LoTcdAv,  Em.  do. 

D.  HBtKwt.  En.  Ilea  Hodi,  X  P. 

10  FitL  IBM 
Ku.  HuitaiftCD  n  F.  Lt.  rice  V1>- 

Lt.  UumjiCfl.  TlDiCiBi^dl,  dad 

Cm.  Lontt,  Llnib  '    do. 

"      -       ■  ^  -16Df.Lt.bf 


M  U.  Moan,  lit  Lt.  

daliCaDdwDlM,litLI.IBM 

CoU-tLt.  IT  do. 
W.  B.  Lucit,  troiD  do. 

L.  T.W.StiDUdc,Ei>.Tl«Riu»ILIU 
F.  _  10** 


X^H 


Apfoia/inmiitt  PromoUmt,  ^ 


Vw^ 


JkAtCf^C  lliM«r  Puidcnw  Lt.  CqL  vic«  Chi»- 

hMn,  dettd  do. 

Capt  HolUib  Am  t6  P.  CapL  M4» 

Slfai. 

{Coiml  Bhrnoli^  ftom  h.|i.  Sidlian  B. 
€oL  4o. 

Mnuq.  (UPiio»  CifL  with  laeal  aad 
temporary  rank  S5  Feb.  1815. 

II.  UuaeaU  da        do.  28  do. 

S.  Mitrovich,       do.         do.  1  Mar. 

F.  Biiisiett»  do.         do.  S4  Oct. 

G.  BoncUo.  Lieut,  with  local  and  tem- 
porary rankf  S5  Fdb^ 

G.  a  Virtu.  dOb      do.  35  Fd).  18ff. 

V.  Cttvaxra,   do.      do.  do. 

P.  Ellul,        do.       do.  24  Oct  18XJ. 

Soj.  MiO*  O^iUaiui,  ftom  21  F.  Eni. 

25  Aug.  1820. 

C.  CutiOtf  •  Au-  *i^  l<Kal  and  tem- 
porary rank  24  Feb.  1822. 

P.  Camukxi,  do.       do.  25  do. 

V.  BonaviU«  do.       iio.  24  Oct.  1825. 

V.  Rioo.  Payn.  25  Feb.  1817. 

Lieut.  Gouder.  Mi.  do. 

G.  GamiUeri,  Surg.       25  Fth.  1815. 
t  Vet.  Bn.    Lieut.  Bruce,  from  h.  p.  60  F.  Lieut, 
▼iee  Longwoctlu  ret.  list 

17  Feb.  1S25. 

-^—  BrMry*  fraon  35  F.  Lieut,  vice 
Sidley,  45  F.  26  Mar. 

Unattached* 

M^.  M*Caski1l,  from  53  F.  LL  Col. 
of  Inf.  by  purch.  vice  Lt.  Gen.  Cro- 
ker,  ret  17  Feb.  18it5. 

MaJ.  Carter,  Aram  7  F.  Lt.  CoL  of  Inf. 
by  purdu  vice  Lt  Gen.  Graham, 
ret  3  Blar. 

Ordnance  Department. 

Hoyal  AriVkry. 

Mai.  YouDghusbandf  Lt.  Col.  vice 

Brome.  dead  5  Jan.  1 825. 

Capt  and  Bt  U.  C6L  Campbell, 

3d  Capt  Douglas,  Capt  13  Feb. 
1st  Lieut  Fuller,  2d  Crot  da 

2d  Lieut  Tylden,  1st  Lieut  da 
Gent  Cadet  Dupuis,  3d  Lieut  do. 
2d  Captain  Campbell,  flrom  h.  p.  3d 

Capt  do. 

1st  Lieut  Mcyne,  fhnnh.  p.  1st  Lieut 

do. 
——Cater,  A4J.   vice   Dury, 

dead  38  do. 

8d  Lieut  Ciilbert,  1st  Lieut  do. 
Gent  Cadet  J.  Low,  3d  Lieut  do. 
1st  Lieut.  Wilfoxd,  fhmi  h.  p.  1st 

Lieut  do. 

Lt  CoL.  Rey,  CoL  vice  M^)*  Gen.  Le- 

moine,  dead  3  Mar. 

MaJ*  Crawford,  Lt  CoL  do. 

Cant  and  Lt.  Col.  Sir  J.  May,  K.C.B. 

&  K.G.H.  Mi\}.  do. 

Sd  Ca|it  Petlcy,  Capt  da 

1st  Lieut  Shippard,  3d  Capt  do. 
2d  Lieut  Keatcs.  1st  Ueut  do. 

Gent  Cadet  J.  Matson,  2d  Lieut,  da 
2d  Capt  Jones,  from  h.  p.  2d  Capt 

1st  Lieut  Tylden^  fiom  h.  p.  1st 
Lieut  do. 

2d  Capt  Chapman,  fitom  h.  p.  2d 
Capt  vice  Duncan,  li.  p.      15  do. 

Roifoi  Bngineer*. 

Capt  Harris,  from  h.  p.  Cap.  vice 
Cheyne,  h.  n.  8  Mar.  1823. 

The  undermentioned  Cadets  of  the  Hon.  £.  L 
Company's  Servioe  to  have  the  tcmporsry  rank 
as  2d  Licuts.  during  the  period  of  iheh'  being 
employed  under  the  comnfltaid  of  Lt  Col.  Pas- 
try, H.  Kug.  at  Chatham,  for  instructions  in  the 
art  of  Saitmng  uid  Mining. 

Gent  Cadet  IfT  Willis,  10  Feb.  1825. 

— ^ — ; "W.  B.  Goodfellow     da 

i  W.  H.  Atkinson       da 

W.Scott  da 

I).  E.  L  VoL  Lt  Smith,  Capt  vice  Medley,  rci. 

29  dOb 
Eitt.  Hebud,  Lieut  tico  Smith,  da 


ItelksDli^  dow  y^m  Kdih, 


da 


J.  D.  RHhHdoo,  bH.    23Fclk  do. 

ILCGOifaiMw  dOb  da 

W.  W.  WMHw       do.  do. 

G.  Cox*  Soi.  vloe  Fomd,  ro.  da 

Botpital  SU^. 

Hoia  As.  DoliertT,  Am.  Surg,  vice 

WDey,  dead  17  Fc&  18SS 

Hom».  As.  Crawfcf<V  As.  S«*(g.  vice 

Amid,  77  F.  lu  Mar.  182Sw 

A.  J.  N.  Connell,  Haqi.-A8.  doi. 

M.  Ryan,  do.  do. 

Exchangee. 
Omt  Jackson,  from  3  Dr.  Gda.  with  Gi^t  Cokn&b 

Cant  CakUcott,  ftom  3D  F.  with  Capt  Old,  h.  aw 

f  DtGda.  ^  ^ 

Cspt  BeretflB,  from  GO  F.  with  Capt  Afaboa^ 

f  Vet  Bat 
Lieut  Dcvidaoo,  firomOien.  Oda.  lecdift  with 

Lieut  CoulaoB^  h.  p.  24  Dr. 
lieut  Churk,  firom  6  F.  with  A.  Sharidn.  lua 

24  Dr. 
Lkut  Edwards,  fhirn  19  F.  rec  dUt  with  LievL 

Berkeley,  h.  p.  71  F. 
Ueut  Butkr,  oroni  20  F.  widk  LicBt  D.  Camp. 

beU,  70  F. 
Ucnt  Rumley,  flrom  80  F.  wfth  liewt.  Baxter, 


h.p.22F. 
Lteut 


Hadwin,  firom  84  F.  with  liait  HaxltanI, 

82  F. 
Ueut  Dunbar,  firom  43  T.  with  Ueot  Fit»Ge- 

raid,  h.  p.  72  F. 
Ueut  Lord  L  Ftta-Roy,  ftom  68F.  with  Ueit 

Dexter,  h.  pb  3  F. 
Ueut  Folhots,  from  71F.  with  Ueut  St  Geoige, 

h.p.66F. 
Ueut  Williama,  firom  80F.  with  Lieut  Lethe, 

h.  p.  89  F. 
Ueut  RamshoCtom,  ftomOl  F.  with  Ueot  Gv- 

Usle,  h.  p.  34  F. 
Ueut  ReynoUs,  from  97F*  with  Ucat  Vala- 

tine,  h.p.99. 
Ensign  Capcl,  fttim  3  F.  with  fioikB  BMtoa,  h.  PL 

26  F.  "" 

As.  Surg.  0*Rdlly,  firom  7  F.  with  Staff  As.  Sms 

PiUUngtoo. 
As.  Suig.  Frasv  firom  12  F«  with  Aa  Saxg.  Doa- 

gUss,  n.  p.  18  F. 
"      .  M»: 


As.  Surg.  If 'Iver,  88  F.  with  As.  Swig, 
h.  p.  W.  L  R. 

Rciigfiatiofis  and  Rettremenie. 
Lleut-Gen.Croker  (retaining  his  rank  in  thcaimy) 
— — ^— —  Grahame,  ditta 

Lleut-CoL  Thouttoo,  37  F. 
Major  Powell,  10  F. 

HuU,  G2  F. 

— ^^  Kerr,  63  F. 

Powell,  76  F. 

Captain  Rldout  9d  Life  Gds. 

Goff,  3dDrs. 

Beaufoy .  Coldst  Gds. 

Cumbdbnd,  3d  F.  Gds. 

Hill.  9th  F. 

Medley,  E.  1.  VoL 

Lieut  Keith,  E.  I.  VoL 

— — —  Fletcher,  do. 

Comet  and  Sub-Lieutenant  DttttOB,  Sd  life  G^ 

Ensign  Powell,  E.  I.  VoL 

Quarter-Master  Dodd,  97  F. 

AssistantrSurg.  Perkins,  Med.  Stall: 

'-  BIoxham,'h.  p.  1st  F.  Gds. 
Garrett,  h.  p.  09  F. 

Ajftpointmenti  Cancelled. 

Easign  Skinner,  70  F. 

Ji.  J^fr,  CcL  Cerpi. 
Cant  Findley  from  2  W.  i:  R.  viee  DowMD,  h.  p. 

So  If.  ' 

2  IT.  I.  JL 
Capt  Anderson,  fimn  h.  p.  28  F.  Yiee  Finney. 

Superseded. — Having  leave  f{f  abecnce  tm 

false  pretences* 
Udut  Maclarhton,  8  F. 


a£.^B       9PHi!i 


0fttTt  WdmUa  In  til 


Apfaimtmemt,  Pnmotio»»,  I 


giO,  in  lAc  Awutiinu  0/  the  king  of 
'    x.mt}te  nth  Octrixr,  18ti. 


-Cnwford,  14r. 


1  Uu.  IKI 

DOloQ,  h.  p.  5  F-  Eyrnouit,  OalwiLT 

.  ..(I.WF. 

fl>ugh,  (1.  p.  Ill*  F.  I.urjlow    *S  Sept.  18Si 

UhL  Apfcl,  h.  p.  e  Una,  G«t.  Lug.  Dutrhy  or 


CqX.  MkIkkI,  II  F. 


-  Duy,  &.  Alt.  IU(U«i, 

-  CduiUd^,  Amufh  1 

-  Uuiphl.  K«TT  HU. 

ut.  "•""!'"■.  1  Y.  Can 

-  euut,  ir.  cuDpu 


Quit.  Mul.  Wlctcw,  It.  Art.  Wo 

Medical  Dcpartmi 

Suit  Coan,  <I  P.  nu(Doa,  Eu 

Aj.  Nun-  OilNn«,  1  T.  Cunn  U 

Midiu  19  Ang.  IBM 

FnuB,  S4  F.  Port  St  Otaege,  Muiu 

HABg. 
Ibn.  Al.  DflAstT,  HOBdnru  ts  Ot- 

ViL  Bnif.  N«t«,  9  Di.  It  DutVa,  19kbr.lW 


BIRTHS,  HAKRIAOBS,  AND  DEATHS. 

linTMB.  t7.  At  Ko.  f9,  CuOe  Btnct,  Ike  lad^^  W^ 

llun  NlcholKO,  Eh..  Of  ■•on. 

■  ->■■-  •—ante,  Oiai  RuudU  Gl[Kt,_Bliioini- 

Clailotte  SqiBno,  Mn  John  T 


'iHioi-GcAenL 

T^^CnhijbHr-HoaH,  Ftrnliki*,  th*  Mt  of 

B.  AtW,roRh3tneOiIi>Lr'iii,<if*ilnghtn'. 

10^  At  fO,  Tlofat  CireuSt  Mn  ATtDB,  of  tnc 
dainiey,  or  a  <laugliteT. 

1 1.  At  RdlnbuiKh.  Um  wifcor  Mr  J(Ad  Holml 
at  ■•fluer  Stmt,  CicUlle,  ol  •  Km. 

■'n  BooBmof  Anlodl, 


14.  At  WoOdilM  RouK,  tke  Kdy  or  a 
niaU,  Bu.  or  LaiTlnon,  or  ■  «». 

IG.  AlWuktan,  the  ladj  of  the  Her.  DnM 
Wauriuw,  dT  a  nn. 
17.  Vn  SaiU  MoiKrtc^  31,  Hon 

K.  AtBellmieCraceiil.MnCnwftinlorCarti- 
lium,  of  a  ilaiigblor. 

tl.  At  BiRiiwinulihad,  Mn  rullulai,  of 
dauahter. 

ff  At  I 

Cruiluhank,  Ku. 

—  AINo.1,  KJIIRIm*, 
M.  Nn  Peddle.  '"  "-' 

—  Al  I^th,  Hn  Oentge  Dttl.  of  a  eon.  to  Aiioa>  cMeitdniihIBi 

—  At  aiouDHla  !•[»,  the  ladr  of  CMtfti      nr.  En.  of  Polmafie. 
PaiacH,  of  ■  daughtrr.  ig.  At  9'  ' —■ 

W.  At  M.  Aniw  Stw*.  RbKkbrtdgF,  BdlB.      " 


MAnniAGES. 

AafMtl  IMl.  At  Paaa,  Bail  lt<Ait%  W.  C. 
Smith,  Eh).  JudgE  and  UagUtiale  of  Ohailpan, 
■o  AnncJoalc,  tonithdaiuhtai  of  the  lata  Donald 
Maeken^  E>g.  of  HaitAcU.  RnaHhln. 

AaiU%  IHU.  At  Caatlu.  In  Cknonhy.  Lcwit 
H'FBilaiK.  EH.,  AiiGhknlan;h,(a  HlaaLuejTiir- 
n^^Toungett daughlet  of  Dulcwi Tiunei,  i^, 

Esq..  to  L.-tJy  Mary  CorowalLi. 

—  In  Di'ikelcv  Squan.  Lonilon.  Geoise  F«- 
gtiioa,  %tq.  of  Pllflmi,  oaptaia  In  th*  Bora!  Vt- 
vy,  to  th>  Hon.  Eluabotli  Jam  Baark),  eUat 
tlaughtn  of  Lam  LcngtUil. 


A  BdlDbuigh,  Mb  Timm'  of  TunailMll, 


Sttea^tt 

._  .'ciiureh.  PtoHUUT,  W.  11^. 
U14.  w  nuuuMack,  Id  Ireland,  to  LMt  Uiuba 
lAinox,  SrUi  daitgUH  of  tba  ilaira(at  Dudait 

ChitaU|<hK  Km,  E 


hvhK  Ken,  Eaa.  ea^luBrt 
to  Jaae,  third  daiuhLar  of 


7S0                                       JCsmq^UiAttliU  Z^'""- 

ULMDaiMtJatalhatanB,jBBlor,aH,  M.  At  tl,  Ow  SoBln.  DinMh  B^M 

Umatrn,  to  Jtrnj.  Ma«  dragUM  oftfa  iK  Ifa*  tatat  dnfUs  cf  Mr  C^rk. 

RcT.JmnM>I'BB«B,DaidM.  —  J«—  tJLfc™,  m^  «r  *.^-j.ii^  i.  ^ 

_  At  Ktppodi, Mm  ChUA  bo.,  TMBpr  UttnnctffttaHK 

of  Tmnt,  HlnnW,  bi  Jna,  l&bHnjkMi  •(  11.  At  8M>«rtiia  Hbw.  Ihe  Rev.  Jsbc*  Doh- 

AleiMdH' DuBloii,  t^  ef  XoddA.  Im  BbMv  oTtlut  iwU. 

tt.SlrJahBaadaoor  BiidicD.BBt,tDllB>  —  AtSA  BaaoTCtSttaCdirlBABtdsHlBif 

ty.  MlT  d>u(l>l(T  of  WUUun  iTTinc  Zii|.,  div-  UiSmiiL 

InuaBquHit  —  AtXdiliaiik,  UrDoi^BiirHaitst. 

U.  AlEdbibucsh,  JaiiHBaKtc.En.,tQHaii.  II.  At  IMmoa  Rmo*t,  ■hid'  Wooin,  Itn- 

nrAoBlTdiucliiBiirtbduaHT  WinUaMac.  UwmbalHid.iiadST,  MnJBbataa,  wtAtfUa 

klnuate,£Mn.  Rn.  John  Jo^rtDD.  nctaror  UdtM*. 

—  Al  luQia,  Ut  DuTld  PHnon.  ntiR,  Kbk-  I&  At  WdAc  tb*  iB&Bt  n  <^  Cn^J.D. 
■Id*,  Id  Ainn,  youiiaat  dtivhlcT  erf  Mi  Mm  Botvall,  Ronl  Nitk 

ABdernt.  —  At  MikaMoa^IOHi^  Sir  H^n  Hn  Mat- 

—  AtOlMiw.AleuiidCTlWf.EH^Lodnta.  doonll  of  lUbnlaiu,  But.                      ' 
tnJuitABdmi]a,ddcal(Uii(hlBaf  JdknBsiT.  l£  At  OH  Rani  Clnn^  RJlubargh.  MimSli;*- 
&ii.sf  ihitrilir.  mrt,wtfc  of  Sub  Slcmiit,  Baa.  arnj^amt 

tt.  At  BdiDbuc^,  Goair  Han  NkML  Oo.  OHiiiiIuil                                              '^^ 

flrcilrnhUI,  tDlubiilU  PniM,  ddotdHihur  —  AlliidIiStiHt,EiliBlivnb,WilBnH'Hin, 

afP.CHtRTtScan.Ei<).,C)urlottaS>]un.  Kat-crfKlm.                                                     ' 

_  At  RuUBtT-Hoiu*,  Tboniu  liiffcmdi.  IS.  AtMCi^AStnt.  Hhaluami^biUr. 

Kiq.  oTOrd,  to  H&i  AniB  Wubfin  Fcmlv,  dngH-  —  Hi  AkuDda  JoimWa,  In —ii.  Erl>- 

IvnrjuBsFimkr,  Ik^of  Ratdmr.  bu^                                                     " 

Ul  At  Ctaik^  MUa,  Hi  Jaoui  Anan,  wrIlB,  ~  AI  LaBdm,  L4eu(.-CaloBelJahB  FiHv.rf 

UliitHi|li,lsKu},*M»til«i^MTsrHrWil-  tb«  «th  iHlBmi. 

»» Km.                  _  17.  Alti&haM^,n,GiiTW  •= — — 

SO.  AI  EdlBbiiiili,  ThoBM  KaAMilnll,  Bn.  Ouata,  EMl.  writer  lo  Rir  ■!■ 

aflhgRonlAitnfav.maflhaUaSliUiwS  —At  idSlwnb,  Jbbci, 

KBiUhbatl,Bnt.ofllariuniHUcli,lDllw«i«i.  Akundir  DowiSh  W.& 

tT  at  Knit,  to  Jiii&  Maad  dwchtn'  of  Sir  iokn  —  At  AlxnnaibT  PIik  1 

OKDdl.JndRsnfsHlihCoartofAdiidnHT.  amWUSMBKin. 

—  U.  At  RiUubunUi,  SanoEi,  Hdid  «■  <#  Ik> 

DEATHS.  Rn.  C.  0.  Tsnil. 

/MX  IS,  IBM.  AII>Hiui«.HIml>rMlhMw.  —  AtOlHKn,  MnHnnnt  UTi^rt<H,>tt 
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